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Christmas Eve. 





SLEEP in his bed was my little lad, 
And his face looked rosy, and sweet, 


e@ 
ey 
fe] 
XY sae iene te as happiest mother can 
(‘s 


and glad, 


I decked the boughs of his Christmas 
tree. 


Warm and snug in his white little bed, 
Covered with snowy blanket and spread, 
And often I stopped to kiss his lips 

And press to my own his finger tips. 


“ He will wake in the morn, my pretty child; 

He will wake in the morn,” I thought and smiled, 
‘‘ And how he will laugh and shout with glee 

To see by his side a Christmas tree.” 


It was just a merry notion of mine 

To see how his eyes would sparkle and shine 
When he raised from his pillow his little head 
And found a Christmas tree by his bed. 


So I tied and twined with loving hand, 

Till the tree stood fruited and bright and grand, 
Filled to the top with gifts of love, 

And tipped with the spreading wings of a dove. 


In the windows that toward the sunrise faced, 
Wreaths of holly and pine I placed, 

And under the tree an ox and a sheep, 

That seemed o’er a manger guard to keep. 


JANUARY, 1894. 


And Christmas morning, the rare surprise 

That filled to the full his large blue eyes ; 

And his little warm arms and his bare little feet, 
And his kisscs for mamma, pure and sweet! 


And who was the fullest of Christmas fun, 
And who was the happiest, mother or son? 
Brimming with joy, brown eyes or blue, 
Why, God and the angels only knew! 





TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 





BY RAY RICHMOND. 


—_——— 


OW nice it seems to be home 
again,” said Hazel, as she nest- 
led down by the fire, that cold 
December day, the first of the 
Christmas vacation. She view- 

ed her companions with grave eyes, as she 

made this not over-original remark. At 
her feet lay lawless Kate, In the warm 
glow of a ruddy grate. To her right, 

Maud, the industrious, sat busy at some 

fancy work, while Grace, at her left, was 

nibbling sweets. By these characteristics 
one would know these girls anywhere, and 
would find Hazel the prime favorite, al- 
ways occupying queen’s place in the group. 
_ “Oh, come now,” Kate remarked, in her 
gay voice, “you know how awfully nice 
that last supper we smuggled at Madam 
de Smythe’s was. Even home, after that, 
is tame.” 
“Tsn’t it?” Grace said, with satisfaction, 
as memory recalled the delicious repast. 
“T think, girls,’ Maud put in, “that 

Hazel is right. Sheis always right. All 

joking aside, what could be nicer than be- 

ing at home for two whole weeks?”’ 

“T know,” Kate responded. 

“What?” chorused the rest eagerly. 

“An engagement!” Kate said this with 
most profound respect to the subject in 
hand, and continued, after a telling pause: 

“Tt made me weary:to see May Peters strut 

around with her engagement ring. As 
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though any one but that silly chit would 
look twice at Montie Lovejoy. Ugh! his 
very name disgusts me.” 

“But he is rich, my dear,” said Hazel, in 
Madam de Smythe’s worldly tones. 

“And young,” added Grace, patroniz- 
ingly. 

“And in love,” put in Maud. 

“Which all goes to prove what big fools 
people can be,” ejaculated Kate. 

“Careful, “Kate,” Hazel said gently. 
“You were just saying an engagement 
would be nice.” 

““Was I? Well, so I was, but I’m not ac- 
countable for ail I say.” 

“T should say not,” Grace laughingly 
answered. 

Kate threw her a withering loox, and 
said: “Consider yourself squelched, my 
dear,” drawling out “my dear” in such an 
exact imitation of their French teacher 
that the girls roared. 

“Oh, Kate, don’t be so funny!” Hazel 
said between her gasps, but Kate, with 
face as straight as a deacon’s, was looking 
dreadfully offended. 

“Tsay, girls, wouldn’t it be fun to go 
back to school engaged, all four of us?” 
Kate remarked, when the girls finished 
their laugh. 

“What, all four of us to one man, ”Grace 
appealed, tragically, and girl-like they all 
laughed again, for it is easy to laugh when 
one is light-hearted and young. 

“Girls, girls! you are treating this sub- 
ject too lightly,” Maud said, gravely, at 
which they subsided. 

A few days later, Hazel slipped on an 
icy pavement and broke her ankle. Old 
Dr. McClure, who had been her doctor 
always, was out of town, and his assistant, 
a young and exceedingly handsome fellow, 
took his place. And, as Kate remarked, 
“that was the beginning of it.” 

Dr. Wilbur thought he had never seen a 
braver patient than Hazel, during the try- 
ing ordeal of setting the fractured bone. 
She would take no chloroform, but set her 
teeth hard, and only groaned once. Big 
tears stood in her eyes, which looked at 
the doctor so piteously that he took her 
hand in his, and soothed her as he would 
achild. Hazel was not apretty girl, but 
she had a sweet, dear little face, the image 
of which Dr. Wilbur carried away with 
him, and which stayed with him all the day. 
When he called the next day, Hazel was 
doing nicely, propped up in a lounging 
chair, her splintered foot resting on a foot- 
stool. Her gown of soft pink gave her 
delicate cheek a glow, and Doctor Wilbur, 
coming from the bedside of a rheumatic 
old woman, noted all the pretty details, 
even to the vase of flowers, with accuracy. 
Hazel’s mother was anxiously waiting on 
Hazel, for they were alone in the world, 
and very fond of each other. ped, 


The doctor seemed in no hurry to go, 
nor could one blame him. He told them 
about the poor old woman, whose bed was 
of straw, and whose bones ached. He 
thought Hazel was not listening, but was 
surprised to see, when she raised her eyes, 
that they were full of tears. 

“Mamma, will you please hand me my 
purse,” she said, brushing away the tell- 
tale tears. She took a five dollar bill from 
it, and handing it to Dr. Wilbur, said: “It 
is for the old woman; she must suffer so. 
I had intended buying candy and bonbons 
with it, butI am glad to find that although 
I am hurt and sick, Ican-help some one 
else who is suffering.” 

Dr. Wilbur could only utter conven- 
tional thanks, but his eyes spoke volumes. 
Hazel’s few boy lovers had never looked at 
her that way, and she turned her head 
away, as a faint blush arose to her cheek. 
A clatter and bang at the street door was 
a welcome interruption. 

“Do not go!” she said, entreatingly, as 
the doctor rose. “It’s the girls, and I 
should like to have you meet them.” And 
as the girls came in, wrapped up in furs, 
sealskins and jaunty hats, they saw a tail, 
handsome, grave young doctor, who re- 
sponded pleasantly to Hazel’s introduc- 
tions. The doctor saw a bevy of bright 
faces cluster around Hazel, and heard 
young, joyous voices gayly chatting with 
her. Then he took his leave, carrying 
with him the picture of the boudoir, 
Hazel, in her pretty pink robes, surround- 
ed by the gay girls, in its center. 

“I say,’ Kate burst out, as the door 
closed (Kate always attempted to make 
her remarks emphatic by prefixing “I 
say”), “but he is swell! It is worth while 
having a broken ankle, that you may be 
attended by such a doctor. Mark my 
words, girls, he’ll fall in love with Hazel 
before the week is out.” 

“It would take a professional scorer, 
with a pencil in each hand, to mark your 
words. Do give some one else a chance!” 
Maud said, scornfuily. 

“TI am hopelessly snubbed,” Kate re- 
torted. 

“And I hope, hopelessly silent,” Maud 
put in. 

“ Girls, girls! don’t be so foolish,” laugh- 
ed Hazel. “You all think me so perfect, 
you imagine everyone else does.” 

“Of course,” Grace responded, in a that- 
settles-it tone. 

“But the doctor—” Kate began, and 
Hazel interrupted her. 

“We are not thinking about the doctor, 
now, but about our Christmas fun. What 
can we do, now that I am laid up? You, 
of course, will go to the Christmas-eve ball, 
but I count on your helping me pass Christ- 
mas day, as of old.” 

“No, we shall not,” they remarked, 
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simultaneously. 
Hazel—never!” 

“Tl tell you what, girls,” Grace began, 
“supposing we invite four of the fellows 
not likely to attend balls, such as artists, 
musicians, and—doctors, to spend an even- 
ing here? Wecan have a splendid time, 
all by ourselves.” 

Hazel eagerly acquiesced, and the girls 
jabbered furiously for a time. 

“Pll ask Mr. Whitney, the artist, for my 
fellow,” Kate said, at last. ‘“ But, oh, good- 
ness me! it isn’t leap year!” 

“Hazel can send invitations,’ Maud re- 
marked, which settled the difficulty. 

Mr. Whitney was invited for Kate’s 
special benefit, to be teased and tormented 
and much stricken by that young rebel. 
Signor Rotoli, an Italian friend of Maud’s, 
was invited, and Grace said she never 
could live in the world without Justis 
Burns, the rising young lawyer, for her 
share. _ 

“And now, my dear Hazel-nut,” Kate 
cried, waltzing up to Hazel, “ you must in- 
vite your doctor, and we’ll call this ‘our 
professional’ party.” 

“Just to fool you,I will,” Hazel laugh- 
ed. It did surprise them, for with all their 
bantering, they had meant very little as 
being serious. 

The next day, four pleasant young men 
received invitations to be present on 
Christmas eve, still a week and a half 
ahead, at Miss Hazel Burton’s. 

Dr. Wilbur smiled, as he read the note, 
and tucked it away in his inside pocket. 
The day did not seem so long nor his 
work so arduous with it there. And late 
in the afternoon he made a professional 
call at the Burton homestead. 

To-day Hazel wore a pale blue tea-gown, 
which brought out the rich tints in her 
hair. The doctor found himself admiring 
the outlines of her shapely head, and won- 
dering if she was always so sunny and 
sweet-tempered, and—and—. But all the 
time, he was relating the story of the old 
woman’s joy at Hazel’s present, and Hazel 
was enjoying it. She promised to visit 
the old woman, as soon as she was able to 
be out. 

They were left alone for a moment, and 
Dr. Wilbur, dropping his professional air, 
leaned forward and said, in that deep, 
sweet voice of his: “Miss Hazel, your in- 
vitation gives me great pleasure in accept- 
ing in person.” 

“T am so glad you can come,” Hazel 
said, lifting her eyes to his, which were 
fuller of expression than the occasion 
seemed to warrant. Hazel continued: “Do 
you think I shall be able to be down stairs 
by that time?” 

“YVes—yes, if you will let me carry you 
down,” he answered, softly. | 

Hazel drew herself up haughtily—and 


“Go to the ball, with no 


yet why shouldn’t he? He was her doctor, 
and no doubt thought it perfectly proper 
to offer his services. She softened in a 
minute, and answered, “You may, if ’m 
not too heavy a load.” 

“You did not intend to accept my offer?’ 
he asked. “Do not be afraid of me, my 
little—patient.” 

Instead of resenting, Hazel grew shy 
under his tenderness. And then, too, 
how he read her. His eyes seemed to 
study her like an open book. But it did 
not anger her. Instead, she was sorry to 
have hini leave, when her mother returned. 
He pressed her hand warmly at leaving, 
although his voice was wholiy professional 
when he said good-bye. 

Hazel could not laugh and joke about 
“her doctor,” when the girls came. As 
long as he had been her doctor, it was 
easy to enter into the gay spirit the girls 
created. But when he became her—friend, 
it was a subject too sacred to be lightly 
laughed at. Perhaps the girls felt this, 
for they ceased their banterings after a 
while, only to tease Maud about her evi- 
dent admirer, the Signor. 

The days wore by, slowly to Hazel, and 
sometimes wearily. At her mother’s re- 
quest, Dr. Wilbur spent a few evenings 
with them, singing to them, reading to 
them, and telling racy, exciting stories of 
college life. 

Sometimes there would be a few min- 
utes when he and Hazel would be alone 
together. It was then they became better 
acquainted than ever. 

Hazel knew only that the doctor was fill- 
ing her life with light. He knew that 
from the very first he had loved his little 
patient, and as he carried her down the 
long corridor and stairs, he pressed her to 
him, and kissed her startled lips, murmur- 
ing, “My darling, I love you!” 

To Hazel, the evening was like a dream. 
The long parlors were ablaze with lights, 
the girls gay in fine feathers, and the doc- 
tor, her big, handsome lover, dancing at- 
tendance to her. The doctor himself had 
given up all thoughts of the morrow, and 
was living only for the pleasure of being 
near his sweetheart, whose eyes so shyly 
acknowledged her love, and answered him. 

Hazel went to sleep that night with 
sweet thoughts of him. He, in his study, 
paced to and fro, the sharpest of agony 
depicted on his face. The morning train 
bore him away from the city. The morn- 
ing post brought Hazel the following: 

“My dear little patient: I have no right 
to tell you I love you, no right to love 
you. I am pledged to another, and, oh, 
my darling, forgive me, and forget your de- 
spairing ACK.” 

Hazel hid away her note, as she did her 
poor crushed love. Her heart seemed 
shattered and torn, and her bright eyes 
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grew dim with nights of weeping. She 
was unfit for school, and so her mother 
took her to Europe to regain her lost 
health, which her broken ankle had seem- 
ed to shatter. 

A year had gone by, and it was again 
close on to the holidays when Hazel and 
her mother returned home. A year had 
done much for Hazel. She had grown 
womanly, and even sweeter. Her dark 
eyes had.a saddened look, and although 
she was as gay as of yore, she was more 
thoughtful. 

Once again the four girls were clustered 
around the library fire. Kate in her old 
position, but with a graver expression on 
her face, watched the glitter of a handsome 
solitaire, as it flashed in the firelight. 

“To think,” she was saying, “that a 
year ago we were all dying to be engaged, 
and now actually are—ail but Hazel, who 
may, perhaps, have a duke on the string, 
for all we know!” 

“ Ah, no, I shall never marry,” Hazel re- 
sponded, sadly. 

“Oh, I say!” Kate cried, as of yore, 
“that’s too bad. You do not mean to be 
so cruel to your scores of admirers!” 

“You don’t want me to marry all of my 
‘scores of admirers,’ do you?” quizzed Hazel. 

“No, not exactly, all at a time.” 

“ To think how your Christmas eve party 
turned out!” Grace remarked. ‘“ Mr. 
Whitney found he could not live without 
KXate’s teasing, tormenting self, hence her 
big diamond, of which she is so proud.” 

“Tam not!” Kate put in, crossly, “and 
:f I am, who has a better right?” 

“Who, indeed!” continued Grace. 
*Maud’s Signor has turned out to be a 
real Italian count, and loves her very dear- 
ly. Hazel, salute our future countess!” 

As Hazel leaned over and kissed Maud’s 
cheek, Grace said, “ You tell the rest, Kate.” 

“Well,” began Kate, “Grace found so 
much to interest her in musty old law 
books—and lawyers—that she had to prom- 
ise Justis Burns she’d marry him. Ver 
foolish of her, I’m sure—very foolish!” 

As Hazel congratulated each in turn, a 
silence fell upon them, broken at last by 
Kate: “We are waiting, Hazel.” 

“ Waiting—for what?” 

“Waiting for you to announce your en- 
gagement to the doctor.” | 

Hazel recoiled as though she had been 
struck. “I thought he was married,” she 
said hastily, and the firelight, undoubted- 
ly, was what made her face so flushed. 

“Married? oh, no!” Maud said. “He 
was engaged, so we hear, to a distant 
cousin of his, before he came here to 
practice. But that was broken off long 
ago. The girl ran away with another man. 
The doctor was anything but grieved at 
that state of affairs.” 

It was Christmas eve again, and Hazel, 


sitting lonely by the fire, was aroused by the 
maid announcing “ Dr. Wilbur!” Hecame 
into the room flushed and eager, with the 
breath of coid air about him. Hazel, with 
a cry, sprang to her feet, and forgetting 
everything, flew to his outstretched arms. 

“Jack, oh, Jack!” she murmured. 

“My darling! my own!” he said, “you 
forgave, but did not forget me.” 

“ Yes,” was her answer. 

“IT did my duty, love. I did not love 
her, but resolved to ruin my own life 
rather than be a dishonorable man. She 
herself broke our fetters, and I am free, 
free to love you, my dearest! Hazel, lift 
your shy eyes to me, and say you love me.” 

“T love you, Jack; oh, so dearly,” and 


just then the sweet tones of the Christmas 


bells rung out, giving promise of a happy 
life together. 





Christmas with Mother. 





H! I never felt so happy as upon last 
Christmas night, 
Coming near the little home where 
mother lives, 
The familiar scenes of boyhood, and 
the window with the light, 
And the joy anticipation ever gives. 
Eager pay ke tingled gladly, as I opened the old 
gate, 
And my feet, impatient, hurried to the door; 
But her ear had caught my footsteps, and her love 
remembered well; 
On the threshold mother met me as of yore: 





Oh! Iclasped her to my bosom, as she used to 
clasp her boy, 
While her tears and loving kisses answered mine. 
Then she led me to the table, where the good 
things kept for me 
Were all waiting, with the chair of auld lang 


syne. 
She remembered ev’rything I liked, and how to 
make it best, 
Serving me as though my place were still a 
child’s; 
Cakes and jellies, home-made candy, and ev’ry 
choicest thing, 
Heaped before me with caresses and her smiles. 


Oh! I seemed a very boy again, as we sat talking 
there, 
And she told how she had thought of, prayed for 


me} 
How I’d been a joy and comfort to her all her 
widowed life; 
And her spirit, like an angel's, I could see. 
How in ev’ry whistling boy that passed she heard 
me coming home, 
For she had love-waited for me all the years; 
Then, arising from the table, she would stand 
caressing me, 
As she breathed on me a blessing, through her 
tears. 


When I went to bed, she came to me and tucked 
the covers round, 
In the dear old way that only mothers know. 
Oh! I felt so blissful, peaceful, and so full of 
tender love 
That all silent came my glad heart’s overflow. 
Happy, grateful, joyful tears I shed; aye, cried 
niyself to sleep, 
Dreaming in a heav’nly dream-land free from 
cares; 


. In my boyhood home and bed again, the covers. 


tucked around, 
Safely guarded by my dear old mother’s pray’rs- 
—Lu B. Cake. 
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‘¢ Some Thoughts.”’ 


O one who has patiently trav- 
eled the pathway of life for 
many years, whose days have 
been filled with all the varying 
scenes of a busy world, upon 
whose road has shone the bright sun of 
prosperity, beside whose walk have grown 
the bright flowers of pleasure, mingled 
here and there with the clouds of ad- 
versity and the thorns of trial, there must 
be a never-failing enjoyment in memory. 
At the end, when the once strong step is 
trembling, when the silvery locks crown 
the head, the vigorous hand is feeble, the 
vision is dimmed—‘‘ when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves ”’—there is sad- 
ness in the reflection that soon all that we 
have seen, and known, and felt, and en- 
joyed, must be laid aside, for ““man goeth 
to his long home and the mourners go 
about the streets.” Parting is sadness. 
After years of familiar association, of daily 
pleasant intercourse, to have the senses 
destroyed to this world’s light, to say fare- 
well for ever, is a trying moment. But 
that sadness is suddenly made glorious, 
by the anticipation of rest, the “quiet rest 
of the hillside.” After a busy life, a toil- 
some life, a weary journey, there is noth- 
ing more consoling than the sweet peace 
of rest. If to the tired body, the counter- 
feit of death is so dear, how must the 
reality be, to one who can receive at last 
the glad welcome into the haven of eternal 
peace, that place where the Grand Master 
of the universe himself “shall wipe away 
all tears from our eyes,” where there will 
be no more weeping, no miore sorrow, no 
more weariness. 


“Home, sweet, sweet home.” 


But looking back, what do we see? All 
life is the same. Infancy, childhood, 
youth, manhood, age. And in many re- 
spects, all have much the same experience. 
Infancy is one bright morning of inno- 
cence—purity, the earnest of heaven—“ of 
such,” the great Teacher said, “is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” And this was spoken of 
all infancy, the rich, the poor, the bond 
and free. The morning of the life was 
one bright with promise of pure actions. 
The snow, beautiful and heaven-born, is 
pure and beautiful only in its in- 
fancy. The garden of childhood is where 
the richest perfumes from the choicest 
of thornless flowers are wafted by the 
gentle breeze of innocent pleasure. It is 
so until the weeks of evil begin to grow. 
Youth is a fountain clear as crystal, whose 
sparkling murmur laughs in the very 
ecstacy of freedom. Here and there a 
weed nods its poisonous head and embit- 
ters the stream for a time, but it can yet 





be purified. Coming down, the stream 
grows broader, and washes the banks of 
trouble, mingles with the soil of care, par- 
takes of the weeds of strife, reflects the 
clouds of adversity, and requires the ful! 
power of Jehovah himself to give manl\ 
strength to preserve any semblance of the 
pure fountain from whence it sprang. On 
goes the rushing current, until at last in 
age it empties into the great ocean of 
eternity, and its individuality is lost te 
our natural vision. Such is ~ur life, such 
is your life. To some the dark side is 
darker than to others, but to such the rest 
will be the sweeter. 

What then is all this reflection? What 
will it profit us if we do not keep the 
stream as clear as possible? There is a 
joy for those who can appear before the 
great Judge of all hearts and present the 
record of a well-spent life. What has 
yours been? What has mine been? It 
matters little to our brother treading the 
way by our side, but it matters much to_ 
us. This thing of life is a personal matter 
—an individual matter. We are sepzcrate 
and apart from every other being in the 
universe of God. No man can do our 
work, no more than he can breathe for us. 
Each pulse beat is our own, not another’s. 
So we must account for our own individ- 
uality. We may lead a brother astray, or 
he may lead us astray. We may elevate 
him, or we may be elevated by him, but 
after all,each must answer for himself. 
We may not live to ourselves, and the joy 
of eternity will be greatly enhanced by 
the meetings we may have there with 
those who may be better because we have 
lived. And so the pangs of perdition may 
become intolerable by the sufferings of 
those led downward by our example. And 
while we may not live to ourselves, yet we 
must each die alone. The dark river of 
death has no companionships. The way 
is loneiy, and no wonder we shrink from 
entering it. Death, as well as life, is a 
personal, individual matter, that each 
must encounter for himself. 

These thoughts, then, will do us no good 
if we do not endeavor to so live that our 
last days may be blessed with the reflection 
of duty performed and work faithfully 
done. When the pen has written the last 
word, may it be one that will cheer some 
brother plodding the weary way with us. 
When the last word is spoken, may it he 
one of joy and peace, gladdening the 
hearts of those who hear. When the last 
act is performed, may it be to help some 
fellow-being to a better life. When the 
eye is closed to the scenes of youth, and 
manhood, and old age, may it be opened 
upon fields of celestial glory, and the 
freed spirit be received into that rest, 
never-ending, unbroken, in the Grand Di- 
vision above, where God himself presides. 
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Little Girls. 





ITTLE girls, they tell me, never 
Ought to think about a man, 
It should be their one endeavor 
To avoid them if they can; 
When they come in my direction, 
I demurely let them pass, 
If I want to see perfection, 
I consult my looking glass. 
You may fancy me one-sided, 
In despising them—but then, 
Kindly Nature has decided, 
Girls are girls and men are men. 





Still, to push the matter further, 
I imagine one or two 
. Men despisers, take a rather 
Ultra-comprehensive view ; 
And I own, to think it over, 
Me a thought will sometimes strike, 
That I shouldn’t mind a lover, 
Just to see what love is like. 
Many maidens think, as I did, 
Why should we despise them? When 
Kindly Nature has provided 
Men for girls and girls for men. 
—Ah Men. 





Causes of Failure. 


OWEVER widely men differ in 
? their character and conduct, 
they resemble each other in 
wishing to accomplish more 
and better things than they 
actually do. This wish may often be vague 
and feeble; it may attain no definite form 
nor have sufficient power to change any 
habit or action, yet we doubt if there isa 
single man or woman so low down in the 
scale of morals as never to wish that he or 
she were on a higher plane. All along 
the range of character and capacity this 
desire for better results increases in power 
and intensity. The nobler a man truly is 
the stronger is his desire to live a yet 
richer and worthier life ; the more valuable 
his work, the more earnestly does he long 
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to improve upon it. Thus every step 
taken in real excellence makes the next 
step more certain, more easy and more 
rapid. 
Many things, however, hinder this up- 
ward progress, and chief among them is 
the self-deception that exists as to the 
causes of failure. A youth, for example, is 
a poor scholar in his class, and is gradually 
growing poorer. He is not happy in this 
state of things; on the contrary, he wishes 
that he could be bright, studious and suc- 
cessful. But he invariably attributes his 
deficiencies to something which he can- 
not control. He has not enough time to 
study, or he cannot get necessary help, or 
the explanations are not clear, or he is 
hopelessly dull. Persuading himself that 
the trouble lies outside of his own power, 
he puts forth less energy, and, of course, 
sinks lower and lower in his class. Or a 
man of average abilities, engaged in some 
ordinary useful employment, is conscious 
that his work is poor, and sees that his 
services are notin demand. He wishes it 
were otherwise; he had dreamed of rapid 
advancement; he is sure that if he had 
some other kind of work, or different 
opportunities, he should distinguish him- 
self, but while he must drudge at his pres- 
ent occupation he will never amount to 
anything. And, to prove his prophecy 
true, he gives but slight attention to the 
duties he despises, and his downward 
course is assured. A woman wishes her 
house were more attractive, her family 
more united, her children more tractable. 
She thinks if she only had more money to 
spend, or more competent help, or a more 
amiable household, all these things would 
be. But as it is, she persuades herself 
that she is helpless, and things go on from 
bad to worse. A teacher thinks she would 
succeed if she only had a different class; 
the physician knows he would have made 
his mark had he settled in a different 
town; the lawyer is sure he would have 
won more cases but for the stupidity of 
his clients. They look backward with a 
doleful “z/,;” they look forward with a de- 
spairing sigh, Against these specially 
unfavorable circumstances, it seems to 


them, useless to struggle, and, as they 


relax their efforts, their failure becomes 
inevitable. 

Yet nearly all these wishes could be 
gradually realized, and these failures 
avoided, if the causes were sought at 
home instead of abroad. In nineteen out 
of twenty cases, probably in a much larger 
proportion, the trouble lies, not in lack of 
opportunity, but in lack of energy; not in 
something beyond the power of help, but 
in something within the limits of self- 
control. To change vague and aimless 
wishes to strong and effectual desires is 
an important part of allimprovement. It 
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is the earnest and persevering effort to do 
the present duty in the best possible man- 
ner, to relax no power in its discharge, 
and to waste no time in fruitless lamenta- 
tions over what might have been, that is 
the secret of all good work and the ele- 
ment of all progress. Directly one throws 
the blame of his own shortcomings upon 
nature, or circumstances, or other people, 
he weakens his own powerc* action. Part 
of his failures may have been due to such 
causes, but it is just that part which, to 
dwell upon, does no good and only unfits 
him to discover the other part, which is 
vital to all future improvement. Not what 
might have been under other surround- 
ings or influences, but what can be under 
the existing ones, is the subject which 
should absorb him. The former is a vague 
and fruitless topic; the latter is full of 
suggestion, and will infuse vitality and 
courage into the heart. 

The consciousness of failure or inferior- 
ity is of itself a warning, not without 
hope. Only the feeble- minded and the in- 
dolent will allow it to overmaster them 
and reduce them to despair. The brave 
man will resolutely refuse to rest in its 
shadow; it will spur him on to greater 
exertion; it will lead him to seek .wiser 
methods; it will rouse him to the necessity 
of remodeling his life. In that spirit, and 
with that determination, failure will be no 
longer possible, obstacles will be over- 
come, discouragements will melt away, 
gradual improvement wiil manifest itself, 
the hills of difficulty will be vigorously 
climbed, and the summit of success will 
be gladly reached. 





A Duty for the he Coming Year. 


— S MONG the many reflections to 
o Which the advent of a new year 
COLY AS rise, that of the reiation 


CY tS the individual bears to 

the community at large is not 
the least important. Private persons, who 
live chiefly in a small sphere, comprising 
business, family, friends and acquaintances, 
are very apt to forget that they owe any 
duties to a larger world. Indeed, some of 
those who are the most conscientious in 
their private obligations are the least so 
in their public ones, and this not from any 
wrong intention, but from the habit of not 
considering or recognizing them. When 
charged with this, they plead lack of time 
or power or influence. Already, they say, 
they fall short in the smaller round of 
duties which appeal to them, and how can 
they fulfill larger and more ‘important re- 
sponsibilities? They must leave them to 
wiser and broader men, who have more 
ability, and, perhaps, more leisure to cope 
with them. This reasoning is defective, 


because if carried out it would release us 
from all duties but one, until that one were 
performed perfectly, which would never 
be the case. But especially is it erroneous 
in a country like our own, where national 
prosperity is so firmly based on the char- 
acter and activities of the people. There 
are few persons so deficient in power, or 
so limited in time, that they cannot do 
something. It is not the difficulty of do- 
ing this that is the hindrance; it is merely 
that it is so seldom pressed home to the 
consciences of the multitude. They are 
taught the duties incident to business and 
family life, their obligations to friends and 
neighbors, and to the poor and needy who 
may cross their path; but of the duties of 
studying the problems of society, of form- 
ing opinions upon disputed questions, of 
voting intelligently for honorable and able 
officers, or of openly espousing causes 
with which they secretly sympathize, they 
hear but little, and think less. Vet if | 
these things are not regarded as real obli- 
gations, but left to the chance care of those 
who happen to fancy them, or who would 
use them to gratify their personal ambi- 
tion, what is to become of our national 
structure, erected on so uneven and crum- 
bling a foundation? Itis indeed just those 
persons who conscientiously perform the 
duties of private life of whom the country 
has most need. They think they have 
nothing to offer—but integrity and sin- 
cerity are noble gifts, and those who de- 
vote them to their country’s welfare will 
earn their country’s gratitude. 

It is not possible, of course, for every 
one to be interested and active in‘all the 
questions of the day. Some will attract 
one, and some another, but itis incumbent 
on each one to obtaina ‘knowledge of some 
of them at least, to cultivate an interest in 
them, and to form some intelligent and 
reasonable opinion upon their merits and 
their methods. While a general acquaint- 
ance with public affairs is extremely de- 
sirable, both for the sake of the individual 
and his influence, the special interest that 
he can take in one or two will be of still 
greater value. One man may have an 
aptitude for politics, another for philan- 
thropy; one may have ideas on the tem- 
perance question, another on public educa- 
tion. Whatever be the subject which most 
arouses his curiosity and inspires his 
thought is the one in which he will have 
the most power of being useful. If he 
will apply part of his leisure time to in- 
vestigating its history, to discovering its 
present condition, to studying its needs 
and to forming an ‘intelligent opinion con- 
cerning the best methods of dealing with 
it, he cannot fail to benefit and enlarge 
his own mind and to fit himself to benefit 
the community. 

In this way new ideals will be continu- 
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ally formed, new thoughts will be aroused, 

new methods will be suggested, new truths 
will be developed. Some will see these 
things more clearly than others, and have 
a keener foresight into probable results. 
Others will be quick to carry out such 
thoughts in practical action. Some will 
see one aspect of a case strongly, and put 
it in a forcible way; others will take a 
broader view of the whole. Some will 
help the work chiefly by what they think 
and say; others by what they do. Thus 
the progress of public affairs wouid be not 
only accelerated, but placed upon a firmer 
and surer basis, by having so many varied 
talents and qualities united in its interests 
and for a common: good. 

It is, however, chiefly in the impetus 
which such a habit of mind would give to 
the intelligence and character of the in- 
dividuals themselves that the benefit would 
be most apparent. When a man is cen- 
. tered in himself and his immediate circle, 
and has no interest outside, he must neces- 
sarily grow narrow, and to some degree 
selfish. He can take no large views of 
things, nor can he feel broad : sympathies 
with his race. Beyond the few who form 
his little world, he has no knowledge, no 
interest, no care. He hears or reads of 
what is going on in the world with no 
quickening of the thoughts or stirring of 
the feelings. He forms no opinion upon 
mooted questions, or if he has any, it is 
too languid to crave expression. How 
poor and meager is such a life compared 
with one that has its center indeed in 
home and friends, but whose circumference 
reaches out and embraces the interests of 
his city, his country and his race! 

In looking forward, then, to the coming 
year, let such of us as have not hitherto 
cultivated an interest in public affairs be- 
gin at once to do so, and such as have it 
already cherish and increase it. If it is 
only being engaged in some good work, 
for which we do not expect to be paid, 
that of itself will elevate our standpoint 
and dignify our lives. But when we also 
remember that we are each a part of the 
national life, with a share in its prosperity 
or adversity, its good or evil administra- 
tion, its responsibilities and duties, its 
honor or its disgrace—we shall surely 
hasten to do our part, and to give freely 
of whatever we possess, whether it be 
time or talents, or power of work, or sense 
of justice, or simple rectitude and upright- 
ness. 

In the coming year, let us avoid the 
pitfalls and stumbling blocks met with so 
frequently in past years, and guard against 
all weaknesses by not only remembering 
the beautiful precepts of the Golden Rule, 
but by practicing the same in our daily 
life and daily intercourse with our fellow- 
men. 





Rs out, wild 
CI bells, to the 
wild sky 
The flying eed the 
frosty light: 
The year is dying in 
the night ; 
Ring out, eer bells, 
and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out the slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler forms of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times: 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhy ies, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring 1n the Christ that is to be. 


—Tennyson. 





Molly’s Muff. 


—_— 


E were strolling down the 
street, watching the crowds 
and spending an idle moment 
looking in the shop windows, 
when I ran up against an old 

friend whom I had not seen for many 

years. He was peering intently at a muff 
in a store window, and our salutation 
seemed to startle him. 

After exchanging greetings, the friend 
explained that the sight of the muff in the 
shop window had brought back to hima 
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curious incident, which had happened to 
him a number of years ago. We were near 
one of the hotels, and thither, at my re- 
quest, we repaired arm-in-arm, and my 
acquaintance, before a cheerful open fire, 
told the following true Christmas story: 

“T shall never watch my children hang- 
ing up their stockings,” he said, “ready 
for Santa Claus, and chatte#ing about what 
they imagine the morning has in store for 
them, without remembering this curious 
incident, which happened to me one Christ- 
mas eve a number of years ago, and which 
left upon my mind an impression which 
time has not yet removed. 

“In the year 1867 I was clerk in an insur- 
ance office in New York City, which I had 
entered as office boy, and where, by dint 
of attention to work and success at the 
business, I had risen to the place I then 
held. I had married some six years be- 
fore and settled in a small village in Long 
Island, where I had bought an unpreten- 
tious but comfortable home. My little 
housewife was one of those light-hearted, 
handy bodies, whose fingers supplied what, 
- with a fuller pocket-book, would have come 
from the stores. We were as fond of each 
other as man and woman could be, and, 
with one exception, our affections rested 
but little elsewhere. That one affection 
was a baby, a rosy-faced little girl, with 
long light hair and a pair of blue eyes that 
were larger and merrier, we thought, than 
any we had ever seen. ; 

“This little thing was the idol of us 
both. She had no whim that we were not 
ready, if we could, to gratify, and no baby 
request that we did not try to meet with 
prompt compliance. 

“We managed to live quite comfort- 
ably, but my salary was not an ample one, 
and, although we practiced economy in 
every quarter possible, the end of the year 
nad yet to find any money saved fora rainy 

ay. 

"Bor a month before Christmas in the 
year I refer to, my little. girl had been 
talking about her stocking, and, with child- 
ish ignorance of my small means, she had 
called up the chimney, night after night, 
the various things that she wanted Santa 
Claus to bring her. If there was one 
thing more than any other that she wanted, 
that she almost prayed for, it was a muff 
such as she had seen in the hands of a 
neighbor’s child, and which she had bor- 
rowed more than once to show us. But, 
with all our calculations, Molly and I 
could not find a balance wherewith to pur- 
chase any but a trifling present for the 
child, and to buy the coveted muff seemed 
out of the question. 

“We loved the little thing so dearly 
that I could not bear to let her find her 
stocking without it, and I studied over the 
matter again and again, but finally made 


up my mind that I could not afford the muff. 

“The day before Christmas I left my 
house, as usual,in the morning for the 
office, and spent the day busily until the 
afternoon. Then I started out to make a 
few purchases, among them a present for 
the baby, Molly. It was about half past 
five o’clock when I started for home. I 
crossed the ferry and found a seat in the 
smoking car of my train, which was filled 
with men all in good spirits, and many of 
them busily engaged in conversation upon 
the absorbing topic of Christmas time. 
My purchases I stowed alongside of meon 
the seat, and, lighting a cigar, fell to think- 
ing of the muff again. The car was warm, 
and this, together with the buzzing of 
voices, set my head to nodding, and before 
my cigar had been burning ten minutes I 
was asleep. 





“Tt seemed a long time before the car 
stopped, and I heard the conductor call 
out my station. I got off the train, and 
as I passed through the station wished 
a ‘Merry Christmas’ to the station agent, 
with whom I had often chatted, and who 
nodded pleasantly and wished me as inerry 
a one in return. 

“Buttoning my coat well up around my 
throat, I started to walk to my house, keep- 
ing my eyes on the ground to protect 
them from the driving snow, which was 
falling heavily. I had gone but a few 
steps, however, when I remembered that I 
had left all my bundles, and in them a 
great deal of what was to furnish our 
Christmas cheer, behind meinthecar. I 
hastily went back to the station, and in- 
quired if it were possible to have the 
things returned that evening. ButI found 
that the travel away from New York was 
so large and that to the city so small that 
night that the regular schedule had been 
abandoned and no train would come back 
that could bring the packages but one ar- 
riving at the station at midnight. I was 
disgusted with my forgetfulness, and could 
hardly bring myself to appear at home 
without the contents of the packages. But 


. finally I set out from the station, and with- 


out looking up followed the direction I 
usually took. I had advanced, I suppose, 
about ten yards, when it struck me that 
there was something unusual about my 
surroundings, aud I stopped short to take 
a look around. I was right; there was a 
change. The path which I usually went 
along followed nearly a direct line to my 
house. The snow had failen heavily, and 
this path had been covered deeply with 
snow, but some of the villagers had at- 
tempted to clear a way for foot passen- 
gers. This improvised path, instead of 
leading in the direction of the old one, 
bore in a directly opposite direction. I 
can not now understand how it was that, 
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although fully alive to this fact, I unhesi- 
tatingly followed the path. Perhaps my 
forgetfulness in leaving my bundles be- 
hind was oppressing me, but, at any rate, 
I hurried along the pathway, which led 
across the railroad, and then happened one 
of the curious incidents of the tale. I 
lost my way, and, with the driving snow 
and the darkness of the night, found my- 
self in the absurd position of being, I 
knew, almost within earshot of my home 
and yet unable to get there. Every min- 
ute or so I would see a glimmering light 
that I thought came through the window 
of the house where mother and baby were 
waiting for me, but I never could get to 
them. Curiously enough the weather, 
which, when I got out of the train was 
rather mild, although stormy, had changed, 
and it was bitterly cold, and my hands 
became nearly frozen. I finally determined 
to make a supreme effort to get back to 
the railroad track, from which I knew I 
could find my way, but I walked quite a 
long distance in several directions without 
coming to the railroad, and this notwith- 
standing that I had passed the track by 
but a few yards when I became lost. 

“As I stood, stiff with cold, peering 
through the darkness for some familiar 
landmark, I heard, off in the darkness, not 
very far from me, a most pitiful wail that, 
in my position, terrified me greatly. The 
cry was so peculiar that in my dreams it 
haunts me still. I thought it was not 
uttered by a child in pain. I knew the 
voice was a child’s, but rather was the cry 
of one who was longing for some one or 
something it could nothave. The thought 
that some little thing was out in the snow 
on that cold night exposed to the wind, 
which blew fiercely, made me somehow 
feel warm, and instinctively I hurried in 
the direction of the sound. Were the 
witches abroad that night? Although the 
cry came very distinctly from the darkness 
to my right, I struggled through the snow 
in that direction, only to find the cry elud- 
ing me and coming from behind. I im- 
agined the wind must be playing me false, 
and retraced my steps, but then the wail 
came, more plaintive than ever, from a 
different quarter. And so I went back- 
ward and forward. The moaning was so 
human that my inability to find the one 
from whom it came maddened me, and I 
rubbed my hands fiercely over my face to 
make my mind, if possible, more keen, 
with the idea that the fault must lie with 
me, and not with the wind. My brain 
must soon have given way from the cold, 
which had nearly made my arms and legs 
rigid, and from nervous strain, but just 
then the cry came again, and this time 
from the ground at my very feet. I start- 
ed and looked down, hardly expecting to 
see anything, but, pity me! my eyes met 


those of a little girl, who was lying in the 
snow. My God! the child was my own. I 
could not mistake those eyes and the 
chubby face that were before me. By what 
strange happening was the darling of our 
home left there in the wild storm alone 
and moaning piteously? 

“For a moment the situation overcame 
me, and then I stooped down eagerly and 
picked up the precious little bundle, and 
pressed it tomy breast. The child was 
warmly clad in hood and woolen coat, with 
leggings on her legs and a pair of baby 
boots, but she had no mittens on her 
hands, which were blue with the cold and 
swollen dreadfully. But this was not all. 
Her little fingers were drawn out of shape 
by the bitter cold, and the hands, which 
were clasped together, were formed into a 
knot tighter than one of hempen rope. 
The little thing did not seem to be suffer- 
ing, but she did not know my face, and 
looked at me wistfully and haif distrust- 
fully. I called her by name, but she never 
opened her rosy little mouth, except to 
cry in the most heartrending way. I 
breathed on her hands, which she tried 
vainly to get apart, and it seemed to my 
eyes as if the crookedness ana swelling of 
the little fingers was increasing as my 
breath touched them. I crouched down 
upon the ground to escape the wind, and, 
wrapping my coat around the baby, tried 
to still its crying, and, by calling it pet 
names, attempted to get from her some 
recognition; but the child seemed to bein 
atrance. She rested in my arms entirely 
contented, but I could not keep back the 
cry that tore my heart, and her thoughts 
seemed far away. 

“Timagined I heard my wife’s voice call- 
ing me, and started to my feet to see off 
in the distance the home that I had so 
long been seeking, with the light stream- 
ing from the window and a shadow that I 
knew was my wife’s, passing backward and 
forward. Howcould the strangeness and 
awfulness of the situation be explained? 
Why was my wife quietly at home with the 
baby away off in the storm alone? Istart- 
ed in the direction of the light, and this 
time my eyes led me aright. 

“As I approached the house, with my 
burden in my arms, I racked my brain to 
think how it had come about that the pet 
of both my wife and myself should have 
been found in the storm, and tried to im- 
agine circumstances which would make it 
right for my wife to stay indoors. The 
child in my arms had turned its face away 
from me as I walked toward the house, 
but its little hands lay exposed to the cold, 
the fingers still caught together in a fear- 
ful way. The moaning had stopped, but 
the little soul would not answer when I 
begged her to speak to me. 

“As I came up to our home I deter- 
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mined to look in at the window and see 
what my wife was doing, and I was pre- 
pared to see her terribly distressed and 
weeping. I walked to the window of the 
sitting room, and looked in. My wife was 
in her rocking-chair knitting, and, was I 
mad?—there sat Molly by her side, her 
doll in her lap, mother and child as happy 
as could be. 

“T shouted with all my might, and look- 
ed down to where the child rested in my 
arms—to find them empty. 





“Wake up! wake up! Don’t you want to 
spend your Christmas eve at home? Here’s 
your station. You must have been hay- 
ing a curious dream, for you have been 
entertaining the car with your crying and 
talking.’ 

“T had been dreaming, with my mind 
busy thinking about the muff Molly wish- 
ed forso much. Sleep had led me off on 
that fearful walk over the snow, had lost 
me there, had brought me to little Molly, 
had twisted and knotted her little fingers 
to chide me for not getting the muff, and 
then had finally led me home to show me 
the trick that she had played. 

“T almost started to find that the pack- 
ages I had brought from the city were by 
my side, and as I got off the train and en- 
tered the station I was ready to pass the 
agent by without a ‘ Merry Christmas,’ with 
the idea that I had wished him the same 
but a short while before. ; 

“Never to this day have I told my wife 
of my dream that Christmas eve, and she 
probably will never know why I went to 
New York Christmas morning and brought 
back the muff for little Molly. 

“T simply said that I had made up my 
mind to get it.” HOBART MILLER. 





New Year’s Resolutions. 


\°¢ \ERHAPS few good things have 
sunk into such ill repute, or 
attracted to them more de- 
rision, than the formation of 
New Year resolutions. We have 
all in our turn made them and broken 
them, and have witnessed others do the 
same; and those of us who have passed 
the season of youth often iook back upon 
such passages in our lives as enthusiastic 
folly. “Why,” it is asked, “should one 
day be more propitious for the beginning 
of areform than another? What peculiar 
efficacy resides in January 1, and what bet- 
ter prospect is there of success at that 
time than at any other? And then as to 
resolutions at amy time, how can we place 
reliance on them? ‘The zeal which forms 
them has no solid foundation; itis like a 
flame, powerful enough for a short time, 
but soon consuming its own energy, and 





leaving only smoke and ashes. Why waste 
force and time in making determinations 
that will never be carried out?” And so 
all resolves for themselves are finally given 
up, and those of others only obtain asmile 
of superiority, which is an effectual dis- 
couragement to those who make them 
with good intentions. 

It is, however, questionable whether in 
this matter, as in some others, the experi- 
ence of age is so very superior to the en- 
thusiasm of youth. In the matter of days, 
it is true that no peculiar sacredness or 
power inheres in January Ist. All that 
can be claimed for it is that it is an index, 
marking off a portion of time, which all 
the civilized world unites in accepting as 
a year, and that thus it makes a conven- 
ient point at whichto pause and consider, 
to close up some things and to begin 
others. As we have before remarked with 
regard to our various holidays and days of 
remembrance, each one bears some special 
message to those who are receptive, and 
New Year’s Day is certainly no exception. 
To all but the most prosaic it is the turn- 
ing of a fresh page in life, and may well 
suggest a thought as to what shall be 
written thereon. 

Then as to the more important matter 
of resolutions as a whole, it is undoubt- 
edly true that very many of them are sub- 
sequently broken; yet this fact cannot 
form a just argument against making 
them. Should any one resolve to learn a 
language, would he expect to make no 
failures, or would he scorn his resolution 
as absurd, because of the many blunders 
in translation and pronunciation which he 
would constantly commit? On the con- 
trary, he would know that they were in- 
evitable, and they could not take him by 
surprise. While he would regret them at 
the time, they would form no ground for 
permanent discouragement. The same 
thing applies to whatever is’ either to be 
learned or to be done in the world. The 
resolve to become a scholar or a painter, a 
merchant or a builder, a musician or an 
editor, a physician or a lawyer, is merely 
the determination to deg7z such a course 
of training as may fit a man to pursue 
such a calling, and to try to follow it out. 
Mistakes and failures of many kinds are 
expected, as a matter of course, and the 
only manly conduct is to persistently con- 
tinue the effort until they are all by de- 
grees overcome. To argue from the first 
defeat that the resolve was absurd and im- 
possible would be simply to quench all 
energy and prevent all achievement in 
that direction. New Year resolutions are 
nothing less than an honest effort to live 
and do better and overcome some weak- 
ness, some undesirable trait. 

All this is readily admitted in regard to 
the ordinary resolutions and undertakings 
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of life. But when it comes to such as re- 
late to moral improvement, the whole atti- 
tude seems to be changed. Here it is ex- 
pected that resolves can be instantly and 
thoroughly put into practice, that virtues 
can be developed, and long habit eradi- 
cated, and temptation resisted, and ob- 
stacles overcome, suddenly and without 
one backward step, and that the failure to 
do this proves the resolution to have been 
of no avail. The great mistake of those 
who make enthusiastic resolves on New 
Year’s Day is, that they expect impossi- 
bilities; they suppose that they are able at 
once and completely to accomplish what 
really takes much time, much patience, 
much persistent effort. They imagine 
that they have only to make up their 
minds in order to subdue an evil passion, 
to put down a hasty temper, to change a 
cruel disposition into a kind one, to con- 
trol nervous irritability, to cultivate in- 
dustry or thrift, or justice or miercy, to 
strengthen a weak will or direct a strong 
one. But surely any of these or similar 
undertakings are at least as difficult and 
complicated as any manual or mental 
acquirement. They demand as much time 
and effort and patience, they are as slow 
and gradual in their growth, they are as 
certain to involve as many mistakes and 
failures, and to require as constant and 
untiring an energy to retrieve and avoid 
them. Those who suppose that such 
things can be done at once overrate their 
powers, and anticipate what is utterly im- 
practicable. 


They should rather regard their resolu-- 


tion as the deginning of a long process of 
endeavor, every step of which is a real 
gain. The simple fact that they have 
tried is of itself astep forward, even though 
they may not have been successful. Our 
ideal can never be too high for us to look 
up to and approach, but to expect to reach 
it at a single leap, and to abandon it be- 
cause we do not, 1s worse than folly; it is 
the death of all moral progress. “It is 
not enough to exercise the will power; 
there must also be the well woven fibres 
of brain, muscle and heart to execute. 
Let him who receives a sudden powerful 
impulse upward retain some of the vantage 
that has been given him, even if it is but a 
step. Then let him take another step up- 
ward. Since he cannot fly, let him climb ; 
if he cannot walk, he can at least creep 
upward.” 

If we can realize this truth in its fullness, 
we shall have no further temptation to 
deride New Year’s resolutions. On the 
contrary, we shall gladly welcome the op- 
portunity to begin some needed work of 
self-reformation, foreseeing many probable 
hindrances and retrogressions, but hopeful 
of ultimate success in the earnest deter- 
mination to overcome them one by one. 


The Last Ear of Corn. 





ES, neighbor, I am porely now, an’ 
| Jane, my wife, you know, 
| } Is gettin’ mighty feeble, too, an’ pale 
WA an’ peaked, sho’. 
I sometimes see the cornder of her 
little threadbare shawl 
A stealin’ upward to her eyes to ketch the tears 
that fall; 
I see them, an’ I whistle, but the lump within my 
throaty = 
In spite of all my efforts, puts a quaver in the 
n 


You know that to be merry, with five little mouths 
to feed, 

A-knowin’ they hain’t half enough, is pretty hard, 
indeed ; 

Fur what I’m tellin’ you is true, as shore as you 
are born, 

The bailiff’s leveled on an’ tuk the last year of my 
corn. 


Jest lemme have your knife a bit, an’ pass your 
plug o’ weed, 

An’ then I think, perhaps, I may find courage to 
perceed. 

You rickerlect that mule I bought, an’ give my 
note besides? 

Well, in ate busiest plowin’ time, the critter up’n 
died; 

So then we had to scuffle roun’, an’ break my 
Jimmie’s steer, 

An’ make out jest the best we could the balance of 
the year. 

The drouth, hit cut the corn crap off, not half a 
crap was made, 

It sot in then to rainin’ like as if it had been 


paid, 

Tell what with drouth an’ drowndin’ an’ bad luck 
of every sort, 

The cotton shedded half its fruit, an’ turned out 
pow’ ful.short. 

I promised two bales fur the rent, an’ fur the mule 
two more, 

An’ lowed to git my eight or nine, but barely 
gathered four. 

In consequence the cotton went to pay them what 
I owed, 

Which left me nary cent to speed us down the 
New Year’s road. 

Yet, ’11 not grumble, neighbor, notwithstandin’ 
of this thorn, 

Fur God he gave the harvest, tho’ the bailiff took 
the corn. 


Yet, pardner, when the bailiff come an’ tuk that 
corn away, 
It was the saddest, saddest time I've seen in many 


a day; 

Fur ’twas the only grub we had, an’ when ’twas 
sacked an’ tied, 

Five children knew just what it meant, an’ all sot 
down an’ cried. 

Misfortunes never singly come, I think I’e heered 
it said; 

We'd been a livin’ thouten meat, now we were 
thouten bread, 

So what was left forme to do but kill pore faithful 
Ball, 

Who’d made our crap in summer time, an’ hauled 
it in the fall ; 

Who'd plough, his tongue a hangin’ out, jest like 
a horse we said, 

An’ pick his livin’ after night when we were snug 
in bed. 

To kill that gentle little beast, that worked for us 
so hard, 

I tell you ’twas the ungodliest task life ever set 
me, pard; 

But poverty an’ sentiment, they allus ill agree, 

An’ so I slayed that little steer mos’ like a child to 


me. 

The children cried again, at fust, then laughed 
that we, forlorn, 

Had now enough of meat, altho’ the bailiff had 
the corn. 
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My wife had sot her heart upon a bran new Sun- 
day gown, 

But she will hafter wear the old so frazzled, thin 
an’ brown; 

An’ Santy Claus, the children thought, would come 
on Christmas Eve, 

To fill with gimcracks all their socks before he 
tuk his leave; 

But Santy is a restecrat, he is, fur sartin shore, 

Ahumpin’ ’long to see the rich, an’ skippin’ all 
the pore. 

Sore disappinted were they all, an’ I, among the 
rest, 

Because I could not shoe them all, nor have them 
warmly dressed. 

My credit, it had given out down yander at the 
store. 

An’ till I paid for what I’d had, they'd let me have 
no more; 

Fur ginst me yet a balance stood, their journals 
to adorn, 

A notwithstandin’ of the fac’, they’d sent and got 
my corn. 


God knows I worked the blessed year, an’ ’twas 
no fault of mine 


That craps fell short an’ notes come due an’ I. 


come out behine; 

*Tis but the same old problem tried, thus solved 
these many years, 

The landlord thrives upon the rent wet with his 
tenant’s tears ; 

An’ tenants they grow shiftless, pard, despair, an’ 
try no more, 

ea Poverty forever stands a gardin’ of their 

oor. 

Agin picun as has tuk my crap, I bear no grudge 
at all; 

I owed it, but they mighter mixed some honey 
with their gall; 

Fur these hard times, as shore as we are settin’ on 
this fence, 

Folks should some feller-feelin’ have as well as 
dimes and cents. 

How I shall feed my little chaps, an’ get along 
this year, 

Is somethin’ I have thunk erbout, but can’t make 
very clear; 

But, yet, I’11 trust the Lord of all who doth the 
sparrow see, 

An’ if we’re not too cussed mean, He’ll keer fur 
mine an’ me; 

An’ then, perhaps, some day, He’ll take us toa 
better worl’, 

An’ lead us roun’ the golding streets an’ thro’ the 
gates of pearl, 

Whar Gabriel stands a shinin’ thar, an’ blowin’ of 
his horn, 

An’ bailiffs never come co cake the last year of 
your corn. —William T. Dumas. 





‘¢Home, Sweet Home.’’ 





T is said that when darkness set- 
4, tles on the Adriatic Sea, and fish- 
SMS ermen are far from land, their 
1») wives and daughters, just before 
putting out the lights of their 

humble cottages, go down by the shore, 
and in their clear, sweet voices sing the 
first lines of the ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Then they 
listen eagerly, and across the sea are borne 
to them the deep tones of those they love, 
singing the strains that follow, “Ora pro 
nobis,” and thus each knows that with the 
other all is well. Ioften think that from 
the home life of the nation, from its 
mothers and sisters, daughters and sweet- 
hearts, there sound through the darkness 
of this transition age the tender notes of a 
dearer song, whose burden is being taken 


G 





up and echoed back to us from those far 
out amid the billows of temptation, and its 
sacred words are, “Home, Sweet Home!” 
God grant that deeper and stronger may 
grow that heavenly chorus from men’s and 
women’s lips and lives. For with all its 
faults, and they are many, I believe tle 
present marriage system to be the great- 
est triumph of Christianity, and that it has 
created and conserves more happy homes 
than the world has ever before known. 
Any law that renders less binding the 


mutual life-long loyalty of one man and 


woman to each other, which is the central 
idea of every home, is an unmitigated 
curse to that home and to humanity. 
Around this union, which alone renders 
possible a pure society and a permanent 
state, the law should build its utmost safe- 
guards, and upon this union the gospel 
shouid pronounce its most sacred bene- 
dictions. But, while I hold these truths 
to be self-evident, I believe that a constant 
evolution is going forward in the home, as 
in every other place, and that we may have 
but dimly dreamed the good in store for 
those whom God for holiest love hath 
made. In the nature of the case the most 
that even Christianity itself could do at 
first, though it is the strongest force ever 
let loose upon the planet, was to separate 
one man and one woman from the com- 
mon herd into each home, telling the 
woman to work there in grateful quiet- 
ness, while the man stood at the door ta 
defend its sacred shrine with fist and spear, 
to insist upon its rights of property, and 
later on to represent it in the State. 





Character. 


HE whole world is an archery 
field, and its people are the tar- 
gets, for at certain ages every 
man unconsciously comes for- 
ward in his regular turn and 
serves as a mark for the darts from the 
drawn bows of Joy, Sorrow, Jealousy, Dis- 
appointment and Hate. 

Often the aim is false, and the arrows fly 
wide of the mark, while at other times 
they come dangerously near—but oftener 
they pierce him, and this wound influences 
all his future life, for man is young when 
he enters the field where the life game is 
played. Then there is great rivalry for 
points of score among this band of arch- 
ers. So widely different, and how eager- 
ly, with drawn bows, they await each new 
comer. 

It is the man with courage, he who 
stands his ground, who fares well, for Joy, 
Love and Sorrow (Sorrow always shoots. 
with Joy and Love) are unerring in their 
aim when the human target presents a still 
bold front. Jealousy, Disappointment and 
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Hate score more points, for when the 
coward (and the greater number of targets 
are cowards) confronts that row of wicked 
bows and flees for lack of moral strength 
to stand the wound, the quick eyes and 
practiced hands of Jealousy, Disappoint- 
ment and Hate send their arrows with 
sure and rapid flight on their crippling 
missions. 

But the telling game, which has been 
played since time was, goes on and will 
continue as long as time is. ‘The old tar- 
gets relate their experiences over and over 
again, as directing guides to the young 
who have not as yet entered the arena. It 
matters not, however, the marksmen seem 
to know their own. 

The whole world is an archery field, and 
its people are all wounded, some slightly, 
others badly. These wounds as they heal 
leave scars called character. 








Luncheon and Dinner. 


T is curious to see how the habits 
, and customs of the day govern 

embroidery. To-day the iunch- 
eon party and the afternoon tea 
determine the style of embroid- 
ery most in demand. Every possible fad 
of fashion is humored to make more or- 
nate the elaborately served luncheon table. 
The finest of linen is used, the daintiest 
embroidery silks, white or colored, or 
white with gold thread, and the most 
elaborate drawn work with the finest of 
lace stitches. Nothing is too fine, too ex- 
quisite, too delicately frail in stitch, ma- 
terial, or design to serve the fashionable, 
epicurean, modern ladies’ luncheon. 
There are center pieces, carving cloths, 
tea tray cloths, dainty doilies, cake plate, 
bread plate, and butter plate napkins, and 
even tiny circles of linen hemstitched, 
fringed and embroidered with garlands of 
pink and blue posies, are offered for sale 
and designated as “individual butters.” 
What more can be desired? The best of 
this is certainly very beautiful work. The 
white and gold thread embroidery is de- 
servedly popular. The white, with wash- 
ing, takes a pale yellow tint that is very 
attractive. Center pieces are often made 
on heavier linen or duck with a button- 
hole edge, which is cut out so as to em- 
phasize the shape of the leaves and flow- 
ers of the design. 

In afternoon“tea cloths there is a great 
variety of choice. These picturesque 
little table covers may be of fine white 
linen, embroidered in Dresden colors with 
little flowers, or they may be made after 
the fashion of table centers, with roses 
and leaves, but worked in place olors 
slightly conventionalized from nature. 
The fashionable hostess takes the occasion 





to display a variety of cloths in handsome 
stitchery and lace. Some of the hand- 
somest tea cloths are of fine linen with 
wide borders of drawn work around them, 
finished by hemstitched hems. Still 
others are bordered with heavy linen lace 
in old Venetian pattern. One of the 
daintiest embroidered tea cloths of the 
season was made of white linen, embroid- 
ered with pale purple orchids in natural 
color. Damask tea cloths of silk and 
linen are sometimes used. They give the 
effect of a cloth of satin, the silk’ being 
shown on the surface and the linen form- 
ing the under thread. These are shown 
in pink, white, and pale yellow. They do 
not wash or wear as well, nor are they as 
dainty and pretty as a cloth of plain white 
linen embroidered in color. 





Power of Living Wasted. 


ORE of the power of living is 
wasted in useless excitements 
of and irritations than is used in 
© ¢7) regular work or profitable 
pleasure. Men are like steam 
engines which waste nine-tenths of the 
energy generated in the boiler. The elec- 
tric dynamo is said to be nearly perfect. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the power is util- 
ized. When men learn to use power in 
economical ways life will be longer, hap- 
pier and more complete. Ali anger that 
does no righteous work burns out the 
machine without advantage. A grudge 
nursed and gratified eats out the temper 
of the mind and makes one unfit for good 
work. Envyiscanker. Jealousy corrodes 
ana destroys. Discontent wears out the 
mind without doing anything. Vain long- 
ing wastes as much nervous force as a 
heavy task. Emotion excited to no pur- 
pose, sympathy which has no object, desire 
that leads nowhere, and all active impulses 
which have no end are injurious wastes of 
energy. Life is not long enough to be 
spent in any form of malice, uncharitable- 
ness, evil speaking or evil thinking. 

All work which crosses the track of con- 
science promotes unrest. Work which one 
has to make allowances for, and which 
puts him on the defensive with his own 
conscience, is wearisome. To rest well, 
one must be on good terms with himself. 
If apologies are necessary, it is not pos- 
sible to have an idle mind. Spectres and 
forms of evil omen haunt the mind of the 
untruthful man. The effort to keep up 
appearances with one’s self is one of the 
most fatiguing of tasks. For there are no 
quiet, restful moments when “the con- 
science, like a sea at rest,” reflects the 
heavens, and in its own peaceful denthe« 
gives back the images of the stars. 
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What is Electricity? 


The rapid advances that have been made 
during the past ten years, both in the 
practical application of electricity to the 
service of man and in the knowledge of 
the principles of the science, have brought 
us, in the writer’s opinion, to the point at 
which we are obliged to ask ourselves, 
What is electricity? if the advance is to 
Gontinue. Up till very recently, notwith- 
standing the wonderful guesses that have 
been made by those not actually engaged 
either in the study or the practice of elec- 
tricity, and the closer and closer approx- 
imations that have been made by those 
mathematicians who have given attention 
to the subject, it may fairly be said that 
we knew absolutely nothing as to what 
the mighty force we dealt with was. And, 
in addition to this, it has not been neces- 
sary that we should know what electricity 
was, so long as we were thoroughly cog- 
nizant with what it could be made to do. 

Prof. Oliver Lodge first aroused us from 
this peaceful state when he commenced 
his crusade against lightning conductors. 
Those of us who had studied the subject 
closely felt that Prof. Lodge was wrong, 
and we believe that in the battle at Bath 
we successfully defended our position, but 
it was only by making use of an argument 
that is always in the mouth of the old 
type of practical men, and which was dan- 
gerously ciose to the feminine argument 
—it is because it is. We could not go fur- 
ther because we were lost, literally and 
metaphorically, immediately we got up in 
the clouds. What is a charged cloud? 
occurred to one again and again, and one 
was not satisfied with the old stereotyped 
answer that the cloud formed one plate of 
a condenser. 

Since the battle at Bath, the writer of 
this article has been closely observing 
every circumstance that appeared to bear 
upon the question, and he has devoted a 
considerable amount of time to the pur- 
pose of thinking the matter out step by 





step, but it was not until after listening to 
the lecture delivered by Professor Rucker 
before the British Association on “Elec- 
trical Stress,” and after careful thought 
had enabled him to realize the full force 
of the experiments so ably conducted on 
that occasion, that the result, which he 
now ventures to state, dawned upon him. 
As far as the writer is able to understand 
the matter now, electricity is simply mo- 
tion of the molecules of the different sub- 
stances which are the subjects of electrical 
action, justas heat, light and sound are, and 
the only difference between these forces 
is the rate ofthe motion. The motion 
of sound, as we all know, is comparative- 
ly slow; that of heat and light very rapid. 
That of electricity would appear to be 


somewhat between the slow motion of ° 


sound and the rapid motion of the heat 
waves, whose motion is slowest. And it 
would appear that the wonderful adapta- 
bility which electricity shows for every 
kind of work is due entirely to the posi- 
tion which its rate of motion occupies in 
the scale of the energies. It would also 
appear that the reason this wonderful 
agent laid dormant for so many ages, and 
is even now only partially developed, is 
very largely, at any rate, because we have 
no sense which responds to the particular 
periods of vibration comprised within the 
electrical range. 

As already pointed out, Prof. Rucker’s 
experiments showing clearly that the di- 
electric in an electric condenser is com- 
pressed by reason of the charge which is 
present at the surface of the condenser 
plates, puts the keystone to the arch 
which is built up of the principles of the 
science; but once the principle is accept- 
ed, it will be found that every known elec- 
trical phenomena can be explained by its 
use, and that many phenomena that have 
hitherto appeared very puzzling become 
quite simple when interpreted by its aid. 
The limit of this article will not allow of 
illustrations being given. The writer’s 
reason for. referring to the evidence 
afforded by Prof. Rucker’s experiments as 
so conclusive, is because this fact of the 
increased size or altered form of any body 
when subject to the strain of one of the 
other physical forces has always been, and 
justly so, the grand argument in favor of 
the principle that these other forces were 
merely forms of motion within the bodies 
themselves. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties, in fact, in approaching a subject of 
this kind is to train the minds to realize 
the invisible motion of the molecules of 
a body in each case. With sound, for in- 
stance, we may cause a bell or a tuning- 
fork to sound their proper notes, yet it is 
only by the application of special appara- 
tus that we are able to show that these 
bodies are not only in motion, but actu- 
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ally change their form when emitting 
sound; so, too, with heat. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult for us to realize that an iron 
bar is in motion within itself, even when 
what we call cold, yet it is not difficult to 
prove that every substance alters its 
form under the influence of heat, ex- 
panding as heat is applied, contracting as 
heat is taken from it; and that the differ- 
ent statesin which bodies exist—the solid, 
liquid and gaseous—are due to the different 
spaces required by the molecules in their 
vibrations, and, therefore, to the different 
rates of their vibrations. As in all these 
cases it has been shown that change of 
form, increase or decrease of the lineal 
dimensions of any body under the influ- 
ence of sound, heat, or light, can only be 
due to the increase or decrease of the rate 
and amplitude of the vibrations of the 
molecules of the body within itself, so the 
fact that the dielectric of an electrical con- 
denser is compressed when the condenser 
is charged can only be due to the increased 
dimensions of the condenser plates from 
the vibrations set up within the plates 
themselves by reason of what we know as 
the electrostatic charge. Electric cur- 
rents, of course, are merely the communi- 
cations of these motions from one body to 
another; those bodies, such as the metals, 
in which the molecules are more easily 
able to take up the motions forming what 


we cail conductors, and those which do so. 


with difficulty being insulators. 

The writer will conclude this brief notice 
by remarking that heat currents would be 
far more efficient than electric currents if 
we could make use of them as we do the 
latter, and that, as he before remarked, 
the reason electricity is such a useful agent 
appears to be because its rate of vibration 
is sufficiently high to admit of rapid trans- 
mission, yet not sufficiently so to be de- 
structive. It only becomes destructive 
when it is transformed into heat.—London 
Electrical Engineer. 





Why Winter Comes. 

Like the coming of spring, the approach 
of winter is continuous, but far from uni- 
form. <A few days of cold weather are suc- 
ceeded by a week or more of warm, the 
first frost is followed by an Indian summer, 
but gradually and surely the cold periods 
last longer and the warm ones are shorter 
until winter is fairly upon us, and even 
then the ‘steady frost” 1s often broker by 
periods of much milder weather. The 
phenomenon is very much like that of the 
rising or falling tide on a low sea beach. 
The general level of the sea is constantly 
rising during flood tide and constantly 
falling during the ebb, but the waves 
which mark its progress on the shore are 


far from uniform either in the height to 
which they send their foam or the force 
with which they break. A great wave 
rushes in and carries the water limit high 
on the beach, a second follows, but falls 
far short of the first one’s mark, a third 
produces scarcely any advance on the sec- 
ond, but the fourth sweeps away the first 
one’s mark, and shows the steady rise of 
the general level of the water. . 

Moreover, the eff-ct is not uniform at 
all points. As one looks down the coast 
he sees the high-water mark of the various 
waves intersecting each other without ap- 
parent reason. At this point the wave 
which we may call the first has made its: 
mark, but a few steps away the third has 
far outstripped either the first or the sec- 
ond in its advance on the shore. A little 
further on a puddle of foamy water shows 
that some wave anterior to the first has 
reached an even higher altitude than any 
of the later ones have been able to reach. 
Yet every one knows that the surface level 
of the whole great expanse of the sea 
must have been raised uniformly, and that 
the markings on the shore are due to 
what are justly called adventitious circum- 
stances which have no direct relation with 
the general rise of the tides. 

It is not altogether surprising that the 
variations in the weather shouid find a 
parallel in the variations in the progress 
of the tides on the shore. Both are re- 
sults of astronomical phenomena, and both 
are very liable to interference and devia- 
tion by a large variety of causes, many ap- 
parently trivial in theniselves, yet potent 
enough to produce grave effects. It is 
this constant interference with the uni- 
form effect of the greater causes which 
renders weather prognostications so un- 
certain, and which confounds the most 
subtle observers on the subject of the 
weather. 

The great general cause of the change 
in temperature from heat to cold is very 
well known. It is the position of the sun 
in its relation to the position of the sur- 
face of the earth under consideration. 
The great modifier of this cause is equally 
well known. It is the power of the earth 
to absorb and retain heat for a longer or 
shorter period and to radiate forth that 
heat when the external supply is reduced. 
Thus the hottest days are not those on 
which the sun is most nearly vertical over 
any point, but many days or weeks later 
the heat already absorbed adding to the 
fervency of the sun’s rays, although these 
have already begun to lose a small amount 
of their heat-producing power. The sun 
reaches its furthest apparent north about 
June 22, but it is not usually until the first 
or second week of July that the ther- 
mometer records its highest point. 

But apart from this there are a host of 
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other circumstances—some local, some 
general—which modify the amount of 
heat received by the earth. In spite of 
numerous assertions to the contrary, it is 
in nowise probable that the ainount of 
heat received by the earth from the sun is 
ever altered to any appreciable extent, 
sun spots or no sun spots. But clouds in 
the atmosphere of the earth have a very 
marked effect in modifying temperature, 
and as these are themselves the product 
of the sun’s heat and of air currents gen- 
erated by the same, as they are dissipated 
by great elevations—as when they encoun- 
ter mountain ranges—or by great earth 
radiation—as when they are forced to 
cross wide arid stretches—the attempt to 
reduce to a scientific basis the phenomena 
of the weather would seem almost hope- 
less. 

The rotation of the earth, deflecting the 
great air currents through simple friction 
of the earth’s surface, gives a general 
trend to the course of these currents, but 
this also is liable to innumerable modifi- 
cations, due to inequalities of surface and 
the relative height of air currents. New- 
ton has wisely said that more causes for 
natural things are not to be assigned than 
are both necessary and sufficient to ex- 
plain the phenomenon, and it is useless, 
therefore, to speculate on other and more 
obscure causes until these have been 
thoroughly studied. 

The weather is uncertain. Some of the 
causes of its uncertainty are known, many 
are unknown, but proceeding slowly but 
surely from the known to the unknown, it 
may be hoped that the mind of man will 
be able to grasp in time all the conditions 
which enter into the causation of our 
fickle American weather and give a firm 
foundation for the still young science of 
meteorology. 





How to Cure a Cold. 

When one becomes chilled, or takes 
cold, says a medical writer, the mouths of 
myriads of little sweat glands are sud- 
denly closed, and the impurities which 
should pass off through theskin are forced 
back at the interior of the body, vitiating 
the blood and putting extra work on the 
lungs and other internal organs. Just be- 
neath the surface of the skin, all over the 
body, there is a network of minute blood 
vessels, finer than the finest lace. When 
one is chilled the blood is forced from 
these capillary vessels into one or more of 
the internal organs, producing inflamma- 
tion or congestion, and thus often causing 
diseases dangerous to life. The time to 
treat a cold is at the earliest possible mo- 
ment after you have taken it. And your 
prime object should be to restore the per- 


spiration and the capillary circulation. As 
soon, then, as you feel that you have taken 
cold, have a good fire in your bedroom. 
Put your feet into hot water as hot ascan 
be borne, and containing a tablespoonful 
of mustard. Have itina vessel so deep 
that the water willcome up well toward the 
knees. Throw a blanket over the whole 
to prevent rapid evaporation and cooling. 
In from five to ten minutes take the feet 
out, wipe them dry, and get into a bed on 
which there are two extra blankets. Just 
before or after getting into bed, drink a 
large glass of lemonade as hot as possible, 
or a glass of hot water containing a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, with a little 
sugar, if desired. Should there be a pain 
in the chest, side or back, indicating 
pleurisy or pneumonia, dip a small towel 
in cold water and wring it as dry as pos- 
sible. Fold the towel so that it will cover 
a little more surface than is affected by 
the pain. Cover this with a piece of flan- 
nel, and both with oiled silk, or better, 
with oiled linen; now wind a strip of flan- 
nel a foot wide several times around the 
chest. The heat of the body will warm 
the towel almost immediately, the oiled 
linen and flannel will retain the heat and 
moisture, and, steaming the part, will gen- 
erally cause the pain to disappear. Should 
there be a pain or soreness in the throat 
you should treat it in a similar manner 
with wet compress and a flannel bandage. 
Eat sparingly of plain, simple _ food. 
Baked apples and other fruit, bread and 
butter, bread and milk, milk toast, baked 
potatoes or raw oysters may be eaten. By 
following the above directions intelligent- 
ly and faithfully, you will ordinarily check 
the progress of the cold and prevent seri- 
ous, possibly fatal illness. 





Consumption a Communicable Disease. 

The decision of the Michigan Board of 
Health to place consumption in the list 
of dangerous and communicable diseases is 
one of the most radical as well as one of 
the most interesting departures that have 
been made in sanitary science in this coun- 
try for some years. It is no new discovery 
that one victim can give another consump- 
tion. Well persons who have lived inti- 
mately with consumptives have frequently 
been infected, and the prominence given 
to this fact by the Michigan authorities 
cannot but tend to guard the public health. 
It is also important that all should under- 
stand the error of the popular impression 
that consumption is hereditary. Itis an 
undouoted fact that a diseased parent 
leaves a child less vitality with which to 
combat infection, and a constitution gen- 
erally weakened and predisposed to every 
ill, but the best authorities agree that this 
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disease, which annually sweeps away such 
a large proportion of the race, is not in- 
herited by the child, and with a sufficient 
degree of care the offspring may be enabled 
to escape it throughout a long life. 
Consumption is perhaps most frequently 
communicated by the sputa, and it is of 
very great importance that this be destroy- 
ed. It follows, of course, that in the early 
stages the disease is not communicable, 
but only after the breaking down of tissue 
begins. There is little doubt that with 
adequate care in this one respect the num- 
ber of cases of consumption can be largely 
reduced, and if food be properly guarded 
a still larger proportion can be saved from 
consumption’s ravages. It is too much to 
hope that the mortality from it can be re- 
duced one-half, perhaps, as has been done 
with scarlet fever and some similar in- 
fections, but in time very thorough and 
painstaking treatment of the disease as 
one that can be communicated, is certain 
to result in considerable restriction, and 
will doubtless well repay the expenditure 
necessary to such an end. It will not be 
surprising if other States soon follow the 
example of the Michigan Board of Health. 





Reversing Locomotives in Emergency 
Stops. 

A paragraph has been going the rounds 
of the newspapers headed, “ Reversing the 
Engine Makes the Train go Faster.” It 
started, we believe, from a reporter’s in- 
terview with “an old New York Central 
engineer,” who told the reporter that “it 
is acurious thing that reversing your en- 
gine at high speed makes the train go 
faster instead of slower. The reason is 
that the drivers slip and the locomotive 
shoots ahead as 1f it were on skates.” 

Unfortunately the engineer did not ex- 
plain in detail the reason for this phenom- 
enon, and consequently many newspaper 
readers are probably puzzling over the 
question how turning the wheels back- 
ward can pull the train forward. What 
the engineer should have said—and it is a 
fact which is already very familiar to a 
good many of our readers, but which, per- 
haps, is still not so well known as it should 
- be among engineers and railway men—is 
that where a locomotive is equipped with 
driver brakes it will stop more quickly 
with the brakes alone than it will if the 
engine is reversed after the brakes are ap- 
plied. 

The reason for this is readily explained, 
and we explain it at the risk of seeming to 
tell over again an old story. WhetLer the 
brake shoes or cylinders be used to stop 
the train, the point at which the retarding 
force is actually exerted is the point of 
contact of the wheel with the rail. A 


/ 


train under headway is stopped by a back- 
ward pull of the rails on the wheel tread, 
which is just as real a backward pull as if 
it were exerted on a rope hitched to the 
rear car. Now, when this backward pull 
of the rails reaches a certain point, the 
wheel begins to slide on the rail; and 
both theory and experience unite in de- 
claring that the rail exerts a considerably 
greater backward pull on the wheel when 
it is just on the point of sliding than when 
it actually slides. 

Consider, now, the forces acting ona 
locomotive driving wheel when the train 
is running forward, and the driver brakes 
are applied and the engine is reversed and 
given full steam. The power of the cyl- 
inders exerts a force tending to turn the 
wheels backward, the grip of the wheelon 
the rail tends to turn them forward. 
Which way they will actually turn de- 
pends on which of these two forces is the 
greater; on an engine with ordinary cyl- 
inder dimensions and full boiler pressure, 
they will generally turn backward. Broad- 
ly speaking, however, these two contend- 
ing forces are not far from equal. Butthe 
brake shoe pressure acts not to turn the 
wheel in either direction, but to prevent it 
from turning at all. In other words, in 
order that the wheel may turn backward, 
the cylinder pressure miust be greater 
than the grip of the wheels on the rails 
plus the friction of the brakes and the 
friction of the engine; or it can only turn 
forward if the grip of the wheels on the 
railis greater than the force exerted by 


the cylinders plus the friction of the brake 


shoes and of the machine itself. 

It is apparent from this that if an engine 
is reversed with the driver brakes on, the 
wheels are bound to slide, no matter how 
much sand the engineer pours on the 
tracks; and it is, therefore, bad practice 
for an engineer to reverse after applying 
the driver brakes. 

It may fairly be asked, however, whether 
alocomotive might not stop more quickly 
by reversing than by using the driver 
brake. With cylinder power sufficient to 
turn the wheels backward, it probably 
would do so if the engine was moving very 
slowly. It is true that a wheel turning 
backward on the rail has a lower co- 
efficient of friction than the same wheel 
rolling on the rail without slipping; but 
if a locomotive be movingat five miles per 
hour and thecylinders have power enough 
to slip the wheels backward at the rate of 
1o miles per hour (velocity of rubbing 
surface), then barring the difference in co- 
efficient of friction, the time taken tostop 
would be inversely as the velocity of rub- 
bing surfaces during the stop. 

But the time when the greatest braking 
force is desired is when the train is mov- 
ing at high speed; and locomotives of 
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modern design are not so over-cylindered 
.as to be able to slip their wheels backward 
very rapidly. Thus, while it might be 
possible theoretically to stop more quick- 
ly with the reverse lever under certain 
«conditions, in practice the locomotive en- 
gineer should be instructed to rely on his 
_ driver brake for stopping and let his re- 
verse lever alone. If the driver brakes 
are connected with the train brake and 
operated by the same handle, as they 
should be, a single movement of the run- 
ner’s hand applies all the brakes with 
their full force, and there are no precious 
seconds lost in shutting the throttle, pull- 
ing over the reverse lever and opening the 
throttle again. In addition, the reversal 
of a locomotive at high speed is not un- 
likely to cause breakage at some point, or 
derailment, while practically no such dan- 
gers exist in the use of the driver brake. 
—Engineering News. 





Brick Lined or Water Lined Fireboxes. 
At a recent meeting of the Verein fur 
Eisenbahnkunde, at Berlin, one writer ad- 
vocated the substitution of a detached 
furnace firebox, wholly brick lined, in 
place of the ordinary water surrounded 
firebox of a locomotive boiler. The advo- 
cate of this scheme described an experi- 
ment made with a freight engine so equip- 
ped, and reported the results to be ad- 
mirable. It is further claimed for this 
scheme that the repairs would be less than 
with the ordinary form of boiler. It was 
reported that the specific results of the 
tests made with the freight engine were a 
saving in fuel and an increase in steaming 
capacity. 

Thisisnot anew scheme, but is, in fact, a 
very old one. It has been advocated by 
some mechanics here, and two or three 
locomotive boilers have been lined in the 
fireboxes with firebrick, with loss not only 
in efficiency, but in capacity. The reason 
for the losses is perfectly clear when the 
theory of the plan is understood. 

Those who advocate brick lined instead 
of water lined fireboxes do so with the be- 
lief that the cold surfaces of the water 
lined firebox prevent the complete com- 
bustion of the gases, and that by using a 
firebrick lining the greater heat obtained 
in the firebox surfaces assists materially 
in consuming the gases, and a more com- 
plete combustion is expected. The fallacy 
of this lies in the fact that the high rate 
of coal consumption in a locomotive fire- 
box prevents complete combustion under 
any circumstances except when the fires 

are very thin and the blast light, and then 
the combustion is nearly complete. With 
the firebrick lining the gases go to the 
tubes with practically all the heat of com- 


bustion. The point of smoke-making— 
which is the point where the gases are 
cooled so much that they will not combine 
with the oxygen—is not in the firebox, but 
in the tubes; and the place for a brick 
lining is theoretically in the tubes and not 
in the firebox. The tubes act on the fire- 
box gases to stop combustion in the same 
general way that a safety lamp acts in a 
mine having explosive gases. The action 
of the small apertures on gases passing 
through them is to extinguish a flame, 
while the cooling effect of a flat plate, like 
that on the sides of the firebox, is exceed- 
ingly small and quite immaterial in loco- 
motive work, where so much fuel is burned 
per square foot of heating surface. 

Most of the steam generated in a loco- 
motive boiler is made on the sheets of the 
firebox and on the surface of the first two 
or three feet of the length of the tubes; 
the remainder of the tube length acts 
principally as a feed-water heater to raise 
the temperature of the water to the steam- 
ing point. Each square foot of firebox 
surface will evaporate as much water as 6 
or 8 square feet of tube heating surface, 
depending upon how much the fires are 
forced, and to cover up the heating surface 
of the firebox with firebrick is singularly 
illogical. If the advocates of such insula- 
tion were working upon a true theory, 
then one would expect to find Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s firebox with a large additional 
firebox surface in the form of a water 
table making volumes of black smoke and 
working with low efficiency; but this is 
not the case, and the success of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s firebox is quite sufficient proof 
of the error in the theory of those who 
advocate brick lined fireboxes. 

Probably nothing need be said about the 
incidental troubles in operation which 
would result from the use of such a mass 
of firebrick in the locomotive firebox. 
Even the small firebrick arch gives trouble 
enough in ordinary working where loco- 
motive equipment is short, and one can 
imagine the utter impossibility of using a 
complete firebrick lining in a locomotive 
firebox in practical service.— Razlroad 
Gazette. 





Colors in Tempering Iron. 

Investigation of the cause of the colors 
in tempering iron satisfactorily shows it 
to be due to the formation of thin films of 
oxide on the surface of the metal, when it 
is heated in the presence of air. It also 
appears from recent researches that the 
oxide so produced is practically transpar- 
ent, first, because the sequence of colors 
is what would be expected in films of a 
transparent substance, when the thickness 
of the films gradually increases; also be- 
cause of observations on the reflected 
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light, the color of which varies somewhat 
at different angles; but chiefly because it 
is found that, on increasing the tempera- 
ture a little above the point necessary to 
produce a dark blue, the color gradually 
disappears, and the surface, though cov- 
ered with more oxide, becomes almost 
colorless again. The colors being the re- 
sult of oxidation, it is probable that the 
nature of the surface to be heated, its free- 
dom from any soiling, and the length of 
time during which it is heated must exert 
a considerable influence on the shade pro- 
duced. 





Echoes from M. [1. Convention. 


[Continued.] 
TESTS OF IRON AND STEEL. 

Your committee appointed to report 
upon the subject of iron and steel for lo- 
comotive boilers and fire-boxes beg leave 
to submit the following: 

A series of observations have been made 
on fire-box steel that has been in service 
as long as eighteen years down to steel 
that has failed by cracking in less than six 
months’ service. It is almost impossible 
to reproduce the various phenomena ob- 
served in the fracture of these pieces so as 
to embody the same in this report. No 
adequate idea can be presented except by 
an actual inspection of the broken pieces. 

The sample pieces were cut out to a 
size of 7x3 1n., and punched on the sides, 
so that the fractured surface was 1% in. 
long, thus: 





These pieces were then broken by bend- 
ing alternately forward and backward, to 
an angle of about 33 degrees from the 
plane of the piece. In a number of cases 
the sample was nicked slightly, and the 
nicked samples seemed to produce a 
fracture that would give a better idea of 
the characteristics of the steel than those 
which were not nicked. The more fre- 
quent bending of the samples not nicked 
so affected the appearance of the fracture 
that little could be determined therefrom. 
The same trouble is experienced in ob- 
serving the fracture of a piece subjected 
to a tensile test on the machine. In such 
pieces no idea can be formed of the char- 
acter of the crystallization, and butaslight 
idea of the tendency to lamination. In 
the bending test, if the samples are nick- 
ed, a very clear idea of the crystallization 
is attained, and frequently, of the amount 
of lamination. When the samples were 
not nicked, the character of the crystalliza- 
tion was much affected in breaking, but 


the presence of lamination was mace very 
apparent. It is, therefore, the opinion of 
your committee that in addition to the 
usual tensile test, the samples of steel 
should be subjected to a bending test until 
fracture occurs, and that this test should 
be made on both nicked and unnicked 
pieces. 

In nearly every piece subjected to the 
bending test, more or less lamination was 
observed. Some of these laminations 
were less than an eighth of an inch in 
width, and looked as if they were caused 
by minute bubbles of gas, and they varied 
in size from this toa size extending almost 
across the fracture. These laminations 
were decidedly less apparent in the steel 
which had been long in service, although 
a slight lamination was observed in the 
piece longest in service. Your committee 
are inclined to believe that an idea of the 
durability of steel can be formed from the 
amount of lamination observed, and that 
the most durable steel wiil be freest from 
the same, but it is not yet quite prepared 
to take a decided stand on this point. 
They would recommend, however, that 
this method of test be added to the usual 
tensile test by the members of this associa- 
tion, and that results be carefully watched 
to verify or controvert the position taken. 

Undoubtedly, steel makers, by observa- 
tion on this point, could throw considerable 
light on the subject. The following ques- 
tions naturally arise: Is the presence or 
absence of lamination due to manipula- 
tion on the part of the steel maker, or to 
the character of the raw material used? 
Can lamination be avoided by manipula- 
tion of the molten metal? Can it be 
avoided by discarding a larger portion of 
the top of the ingot? Is not the tend- 
ency to cheapen production largely re- 
sponsible for the apparent increase in 
lamination in steels of later manufacture? 

Steel makers could undoubtedly throw 
considerable light on this subject, if they 
were willing to do so, but your committee 
feel utterly at a loss to give answers that 
would be of any value. At the same time, 
they are fully convinced that the present 
specifications requiring a certain chemical 
composition of the steel, anda certain 
tensile strength and elongation, are not 
sufficient to insure satisfactory results, so 
far as durability of steel for fire-box pur- 
poses is concerned. 

In addition to the phenomena of lamina- 
tion, there is a very great difference in the 
color and character of the crystallization 
displayed in the surfaces of fractures of 
the different samples, as well as sharpness. 
of the same to the touch. The character 
of crystallization can undoubtedly be very 
much modified by the manner of cooling, 
and therefore, in making observations on 
crystallization, it would seem that the 
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pieces should be subjected to uniform 
treatment as to heating and cooling before 
being broken. 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
deductions as to the quality of steels can 
be made with great accuracy from the 
general character of the crystallization, 
but that to do soa large amount of prior 
observation and experience will be re- 
quired. It is well known that all large 
business houses buy simply on expert in- 
spection, without attempting anything in 
the way of specifications. Railroads, on 
the contrary, buy all their steel on chem- 
ical and physical specifications, and, as far 
as your committee know, entirely ignore 
the question of expert inspection. In fact, 
it would be difficult to find to-day on any 
railroad an expert, employed as such, who 
would undertake to grade a lot of twenty 
samples of steel, running from good tool 
steel to the cheapest products, in accord- 
ance with their prices and qualities, while 
at the same time there is good reason for 
believing that with proper training such 
grading could be very accurately done. 
This method of grading is practiced in 
almost every line of trade. Step into a 
jeweler’s establishment, and he wiil show 
you two diamonds of the some size and 
nearly the same appearance, but one is 
worth twice as much as the other. The 
dry-goods man shows you silks varying 
in price from $1 to $10 per yard. The 
millions of bushels of wheat which change 
hands yearly are valued by expert inspec- 
tion. Thesameis the case with almost every 
item of trade. In steel for boilers this 
kind of inspection seems to be entirely 
ignored. 

Your committee is decidedly of the 
Opinion that certain requirements as to 
chemical composition, tensile strength 
and elongation, do not insure the best 
quality of steel for fire-box work. It is 
not certain that further inspection as to 
character of crystallization, etc., will do 
so, but there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that such inspection would be of ma- 
terial benefit if made by an expert. It is 
believed that in nearly every shop there 
are a greater or less number of men 
who are quite capable of passing an ade- 
quate opinion on the relative merits of 
various sheets of steel from inspection of 
the fracture, who can say that one sheet is 
more liable to crack than another when 
used in a fire-box of a boiler, in that one 
sheet will flange better than another. If, 
now, a man with such experience, a man 
who has worked steel and observed in his 
daily work on boilers how steel fails by 
corrosion and cracking, were to further 
extend his experience by systematically 
inspecting fractures made of all sheets 
that are used and are taken out of service, 
including good, bad and indifferent, he 


could not fail, in the course of time, in so 
educating his eye and judgment that his 
opinion would be almost infallible. If 
such a man had a preliminary experience 
in asteel producing plant so as to fammiliar- 
ize himself with the processes of manu- 
facture and materials used, it would un- 
doubtediy do much to improve his effi- 
ciency. Itis not to be supposed that any 
man will educate himself to make such an 
expert, and would be able todoso. The 
vast majority of men perform their daily 
work with their eyes shut to everything 
except just what is required to complete 
their daily task; but out of the sum total 
a few are always to be found who possess 
the necessary qualifications. 

Itis believed that in no way can a more 
decided advance in satisfactory boiler work 
be made than by proper learning and use 
of such an expert. 

It is not intended that this system of 
inspection should dispense with present 
chemical and physical specifications ; 
these have been made, or at least should 
have been made, from analyses and tests 
of steel that has given good results in 
actual service, but necessarily ignore much 
that is due to manipulation, and it is the 
importance of the points ignored on which 
your committee dwell. 

It would be quite possible to get up 
very neat specifications, chemical and 
physical, of a loaf of bread; the crust 
must be so so thick and of such a color, 
it must weigh so much per square inch, 
the pores must be of such a size and uni- 
formly distributed; it must contain so 
much water, salt, gluten, starch, silica, 
phosphorus, etc., or if we analyze to its 
ultimate composition, so much carbon, 
hydrogen, phosphorus, etc. This would 
all be strictly in accordance with the com- 
position and qualities of a good piece of 
bread, but if an expert with fair experi- 
ence in gustatory requirements, and if we 
have many such, he would tell us more, 
and decide more definitely as to the quali- 
ties of that piece of bread, when he got a 
piece of it in his mouth, than by the most 
elaborate investigation on the line of the 
specifications outlined above. His de- 
cision also would be based on qualities 
which could not by any means be formu- 
lated in specifications. 

Comparisons are dangerous, and the 
above is not intended as being a case 
parallel to the one under discussion; at 
the sametime it approaches very closely, 
in many respects, to being a true parallel; 
and if your committee succeed by this re- 
port in furthering a full and careful in- 
vestigation of the merits of the expert 
system as outlined above, they will feel 
that they have done no small thing in 
Sey the art of manipulation of 
steel. 
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Comparative Tests of Air Pumps. 

We are in receipt of a circular published 
by the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
in which they set forth the results of a 


comparative test of the Westinghouse Air . 


Brake Company’s nine and one-half inch 
air pump and the New York Air Brake 
Company’s “No.2 Duplex” airpump. The 
circular makes some bold comparisons, 
and must attract a good deal of attention. 
It reads as follows: 

The following is the average result of a 
series of comparative tests to ascertain the 
relative efficiency of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company’s 9% inch simple pump 
and the New York Air Brake Company’s 
“No. 2 Duplex” air pump, the latter hav- 
ing two 7-inch steam cylinders and two air 
cylinders, ro inches and 7 inches respect- 
ively in diameter: 





DUTY. 


Required to raise the 
pressure from atmospheric 
pressure to 85 pounds per 
square inch in one cubic 
foot of space, pumps work- 

NAME OF PUMPling against a constant 
AND SIZE. pressure of 90 pounds per 
square inch in main reser- 
voir; steam pressure 140 

pounds per square inch. 


Piston travel in feet per 
minute 


Time per Steam per 
cubic foot ofjcubic foot of 
air. ALT 


The Westing- 
house Air Brake 
company's9’% inch 8.99 
simple air pump] 100 
(one steam and one 
air cylinder). 


; 729 
5 | SECS.1276%5%5 





The New York 
Air Brake com- 
pany’s ‘‘No.2 Du- 
plex’’ air pump— 


two steam cylin- 524 "992 ee 
ders, 7 inches di- IOzo9 9 SECS. 27000 secs. Ro 
ameter, and two i 


air cylinders, 10 
inches and 7 in- 
ches diameter. 








Temperature of air at air discharge pipe 
connection after the pump had been in 
operation 56 minutes: Westinghouse 9% 
inch pump, 442 degrees; New York “No. 
2 Duplex” pump, 515 degrees; when the 
New York “Duplex” pump had to be 
stopped on account of the air cylinder 
heating badly, while the test of the West- 
inghouse pump was continued through a 
period of one hour and fifty minutes, at 
the expiration of which the temperature 
of the air had risen at the discharge pipe 
to 470 degrees, which in nowise prevented 
a prolongation of the test, had such been 
desired. Both pumps were run at full 
speed, with throttles wide open. 

In these tests the pump was coupled to 
a main reservoir in which a constant pres- 


sure of 90 pounds of air was maintained. 
Communication was made from this reser- 
voir to another of known capacity by 
means of an opening of a size adjusted 
to equal the capacity of the pump, so that 
the pressure was maintained continuously 
in the first reservoir at 90 pounds. Air 
was allowed to flow into the second reser- 





DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF TESTING AIR 
PUMPS. 


(NoTE.—Valves A and B are graduated so that 
when opened alternately to fill either measuring 
reservoirs No. 2 or 3, as required, 90 pounds air 
pressure is constantly maintained in reservoir 
No. 1,and as each of No. 2or 3 are alternately 
filled to 85 pounds air pressure, valves Cand D are 
opened and the reservoirs emptied. The number 
of measuring reservoirs filled within a given time 
to 85 pounds pressure is therefore the measure of 
work each pre is capable of I pea hae Near) asa 
product of the relative amount of steam used and 


_ condensed into water for convenience of measure- 


ment by weight.] 


voir until it reached a pressure of 85 
pounds, when communication with the 
first reservoir was cut off and the connec- 
tion made between the first reservoir and 
a third, of the same size as the second, 
while the latter was being emptied. By 
thus alternately filling and emptying the 
measuring reservoirs, it was possible to 
maintain a uniform resistance on the 
pump, and to accurately measure the quan- 
tity of air delivered, in cubic feet. The 
consumption of steam required to do this. 
work was determined by connecting the 
exhaust of the pump with a surface con- 
denser, which condensed all of the steam: 
into water. The weight of water used 
during the period of the test isan accurate 
measurement of the steam consumed. 

The above diagram shows the arrange- 
ment of the pumps, reservoirs and con- 
denser used in making these tests, and 
we believe this is the only exact method 
of making comparisons; and as the method 
is so extremely simple, we have no doubt 
that when understood it will be used when 
comparative tests of air pumps are being 
made. 

The results, as given, are the average of 
anumber of carefully conducted tests 
made expressly for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relative capacity and economy 
of each pump, and show the Westing- 
house 9% inch pump to be 17 per cent. 
superior in capacity and .023 per cent. in 
steam consumption, to the New York “No. 
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2 Duplex” air pump, while the rate of 
piston travel of the “ Duplex” was 52 per 
cent. more than the Westinghouse pump. 

The construction of the New York “ Du- 
plex” pump is essentially defective in such 
amanner as to produce a final tempera- 
ture of the air under compression and air 
cylinder that is destructive of packing and 
lubrication. This trouble is inherent with 
this form of compressor, and can only be 
remedied by the use of proper cooling de- 
vices that are not available or practicable 
upon a locomotive. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake company 
has made exhaustive experiments with 
“Duplex” air pumps, in which the steam 
cylinders were compounded as well as the 
air cylinders, thereby securing the econ- 
omy due to the expansion of steam in 
cylinders of different sizes. It was found 
by experiments carried out as already de- 
scribed that the consumption of steam per 
cubic foot of air was less than 2 pounds, 
but that the excessive heating of the air 
cylinder was the same as with the New 
York “Duplex” pump; and after a most 
careful investigation we came to the con- 
clusion that the considerable gain in 
economy in the use of steam did not com- 
pensate for the objectionable use of prac- 
tically two complete pumps, where a 
single pump would perform the service 
with greater reliability and with consider- 
able less cost for maintenance. 

The first considerations in desipuing an 
air pump for brake purposes a.e, ample 
capacity and reliability, and this end we 
believe is secured by a construction prop- 
erly proportioned and containing a mini- 
mum number of moving parts necessary 
to do the work. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CoO, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. I, 1893. 





Science, Falsely So Called. 





Having been a reader of your valued 
JOURNAL almost from its first publication, 
I would here offer a few comments upon 
the subject: ‘“When the Sun Must Die.” 
“The Great Problem—How Long Can the 
Earth Sustain Life?” etc. The subject is 
one of deep and peculiar interest. To the 
mind of the present writer there are rea- 
sons why we need not and why we should 
not take for granted the assumption that 
consuming, wasting fire of any kind is go- 
ing on at the great and luminous center 
of our solar system. 

Both the light and the heat of the sun 
have properties unlike the light and heat 
of any such fire as we are really acquainted 
with. 

The Sun occupies a place of so much 
importance in the great universe of suns 
and worlds that real knowledge respecting 


its constitution and offices is to be desired. 
Its services within the confines of the 
world we live upon are such as mark the 
great luminary as having been created for 
noble purposes and for far-reaching, be- 
nevolent ends. 

Its position is so remote from us that © 
the distance throws a veil of mystery 
around it, and the means of obtaining 
light and heat by fire, with which we are 
familiar, naturally inclines us to weave 
fanciful fire theories respecting the “make 
up” of the vast globe itself, and as to the 
nature of the light and heat emanating 
from it. The mystery in which the sub- 
ject is involved is evidenced by the variety 
of fancies and theories by which learned 
men essay to give us the benefit of their 
thoughts—the subject being worthy of the 
best of their impressions. We should treat 
none of these efforts with disrespect. 

One writer of great distinction regards 
the sun as being comparable to a cannon 
ball at a white heat, its brilliancy being in- 
tensified by the condensation of its own 
mass, and this wasting process is, if I mis- 
take not, a widely accepted theory. So 
vast is the requisite amount of heat to 
radiate 93,000,000 of miles that, by way of 
comparison and illustration, it is said, if 
the whole of the coal in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, estimated to be sufficient for sup- 
plying the United States 1,000 years, were 
at once consumed by fire, the heat thereof 
would not equal that put forth by the sun 
in the thousandth part of one second. 
Another theory put forth a few years ago 
by a writer equally eminent and respected 
says that the inter-planetary space around 
the sun is occupied with gaseous vapors 
(describing their kinds), which, by the re- 
volving motion of the sun, are drawn in at 
the poles, and, being thus brought under 
the pressure of the sun’s atmosphere, in- 
flame, and that thus the “energy” is 
maintained. Elaborate estimates and cal- 
culations are brought to show the reason- 
ableness of the theory. These two writers 
are among the brightest and most widely 
celebrated of the scientists of the present 
century. 

In the winter of 1830-’31 the writer, at 
the age of 19, was at a village school, with 
a teacher who was possessed of quite lim- 
ited means, but who was himself a zealous 
and persevering student. Having pro- 
cured quite a number of lenses of various 
size, he was engaged with pasteboard for 
“barrels” in constructing a telescope— 
the best possible with his store of ma- 
terial. His efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, so that we youngsters had the privi- 
lege of viewing Jupiter with his moons, 
and Saturn with his rings. While witness- 
ing the experimental combination of the 
lenses, with simple, boylike inclination to 
whittle, I took a piece of ice from a rain- 
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water cask, and succeeded in moulding a 
lens of ice, and found it effective as any 
other lens in burning the hands of school- 
mates, or setting fire to paper, etc. 
Through the more than half century of 
years that have elapsed since that day, the 
writer has continued, on fitting occasions, 
to be thoughtful respecting the nature of 
the heat that accompanies the light of the 
sun. 

It is found on experiment that the rays, 
condensed by acold lens inside of an in- 
tensely cold, frosty window pane, develop 
the same heat as inthe open air. A large 
blazing fire, however, situated at such dis- 
tance from the said window as that the 
heat would scarcely affect the frost on the 
pane, but the light shining through, as 
does the sun shine, would probably have 
no such condensation of heat after passing 
through the window and lens of ice (or 
glass of icy coldness). But the two sepa- 
rate cold mediums do not affect the 
“energy” of the sun’s rays. To the mind 
of the writer it does not appear reasonable 
that heat of fire radiated from a body com- 
parable, as Langley says, to a cannon ball 


| at white heat, or a body enveloped in a 


blaze of gas, as Siemens supposes, would 


| bring us rays of such power, or of such 


| 


'Though round its breast 


peculiar beneficence, as those which come 
to us from our divinely created sun, creat- 
ed specially, ought we not to believe, for 
the great, yea, the sublime, purposes which 
constitute the needs of our solar system. 
Besides the utter diverseness, one from 
another, of the theories put forth by 
our most esteemed scientists, they seem 
to dwell on fancied liabilities to self-de- 
struction rather than to contemplate the 
beneficence of “ The Mighty Hand, that, 
ever busy, wheels the silent spheres.” 
The moon is less than the quarter of 
one million of miles from us, the sun 93 


~wiiole millions of miles away. The 240,- 


000 miles of the moon’s distance would be 
along way for the heat of fire to be 
radiated and come to us through a region 
of intense cold—a space which, from all 
we know of it, is permanently and in- 
tensely cold. Would not the rays sent off 
by “the hot sun” of either of the theories 
described begin at once to warm our at- 
mosphere on entering it? Would not our 
mountain tops and the vales and plains 
between be heated alike? Why such ferv- 
ency at the base in equatorial regions, and 
“eternal snows” at the summits of the 
mountains? These questions have oft 
been answered by theories, but no expla- 
nation known to the writer seems at all to 
meet these simple, obvious conditions. 


‘As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
the rolling billows 
spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Eternal sunshine, yet eternal cold. Elec- 
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trical phenomena are developed lower 
down. From great mountain heights we 
look down ofttimes upon the clouds, we 
see the lightning play and hear the thun- 
der roll from beneath us. The “heat 
creating rays,” as William Herschel calls 
them, come down through the greater 
part of the fifty miles of atmosphere, 
showing scarce any signs of warmth until 
they penetrate the lower stratum, where 
divinely created kindred influences re- 
ceive them and the phenomena of solar 
heat is unfolded. 

It was a very instructive remark, read 
some years agoin Popular Science Month- 
ly, from the pen of a Dr. Mitchell, of New 
York State, to the effect that a theory 
concerning a matter only partially known 
must,to claim credence, correspond and 
be reconcilable with such real knowledge 
of the subject as we are already in pos- 
session of. 

It is generally supposed that to an ob- 
server remotely situated, our sun appears 
as one of the “fixed stars” of the firma- 
ment. These surely have a fixedness and 
a grandeur worthy of our highest thought. 
The expressions of Job respecting them 
were uttered many yearsago. Still they 
shine as when the ancients gave names to 
them and arranged fancied constellations 
of them. They do not waste as by con- 
suming fire. 

There is another range and class of facts 
known to us, which call for a consistent 
theory ac ‘o the light and heat of the sun. 
A theory that, while taking cognizance of 
the things we know, believes it probable 
that the other worlds of the solar system 
partake with ours of the benefits which we 
derive from the great central orb. The 
rays which come to us through space too 
vast for adequate appreciation go out also 
to worlds many times more remote, and 
are by these distant spheres reflected 
thence to our telescopes, with information 
of their mighty movements around our 
central sun—telling us with certainty of 
their rotations, similar to those of our 
world, which give us our days and nights, 
our seasons and our years. 

Beside these, our sublimest thought is 
called to contemplate the mighty power 
which holds these bodies with such exact- 
ness in their relations to the sun, giving 
them their diurnal changes. To the mind 
of the writer, the discordant theories, each 
of which attribute the light and heat of 
the sun 10 the combustion and continued 
destruction of combustible material, lead- 
ing to extinction, are not satisfying. They 
do not comport with the sublimity and 
enduring beauty of the starry host to which 
our sun belongs. Neither of the theories 
contains matter for our minds to rest upon 
as fitting, and enabling the sun to be the 
receptacle and the dispenser of the mighty 
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means by which the stupendous system of 
worlds is lighted, warmed and held, each 
world in its respective orbit. 

The “heat creating rays” and the mighty 
power of attraction correspond. They are 
kindred, and it is reasonable to believe 
that the rays thus sent forth would, on 
entering the atmospheres of the worlds 
respectively and meeting there with kin- 
dred heat-creating properties, such as we 
know to pervade terrestrial matter, there 
and then develop heat—just such heat as we 
are blessed and favored with, heatregulated, 
probably on each orb, by conditions existing 
upon each, so that the supposed inhabitants 
of Mercury and Venus may not be scorch- 
ed at all, nor the dwellers on far-off Neptune 
left out in the cold. Each planet of the 
solar system may, and probably has, from 
the same simple provision, the same genial, 
varied climes and temperatures as ours, 
else why those worlds? Why those ma- 
jestic rotations, those days and nights, 
those seasons and years which our learned 
brothers tell us of? Thanks to them and 
joy with them in the unfoldings of the 
great instrumental aids which science has 
provided for their vision. 

Beneficence and creative skill mark 
every department of creation, the mineral, 
the vegetable and the animal kingdom, 
with its intelligent beings. 

The mines, the fruits and the flora, and 
our intellects to enjoy them, all speak of 
creative wisdom—wisdom and skill which 
at many points our finite understandings 
fail to fathom. Science fain would fathom 
all, but cannot. 

It was one of the glories which adorned 
the lamented Agassiz, and which will aid 
in transmitting his name and the fruits of 
his researches to generations yet to come, 
that in the course of his investigations he 
came to incidents and occasions in which 
science and his own finite powers had to 
bow, and did bow, revereutly before the 
evidences of infinite and inscrutable wis- 
dom. Ey Re 





ee Report of Conference L. & N. R. R. and 


the Several Gen. Committees of 
Adjustment. 





[Continued.] 


Mr. Pettibone: Can you give us an idea of 
about how much you have been able to decrease 
the expenses of the company to meet the reduction 
in earnings; that is, in what proportion? The 
reason I ask is that the men feel that while you 
have decreased the salaries of your monthly paid 
men, their salaries have been decreased by the 
falling off of the business. We have suffered 
equally with the company in the falling off of 
freight traffic, and in some places where you 
found it necessary to take off passenger trains. 
Now, what the men want is an idea of about how 
much more it will be necessary for you to reduce 
in order to meet the necessities of the case. How- 
ever, that is not necessary now, as we have some- 
thing to give you when you get through. 


Mr. Smith: We cannot tell accurately what the 
reduction in expenses has been until the accounts 
are-eaudited, which is generally completed about 
the 18th or 20th of the succeeding month; but as 
stated to you at interviews on August 14th and 
16th, it is impossible to effect a reduction of ex- 
penses equal to the decrease in earnings. Itcosts 
much more to move five hundred thousand tons of 
freight one hundred miles than it does to move 
double the quantity the same distance, for the 
reason that a large proportion of the cost is fixed; 
that is, does not vary with the volume of traffic. 
I have before me the official statement of earn- 
ings, operating expenses, and net earnings for 
July. There was a decrease in gross earnings of 
8 2-10 per cent.; a decrease in gross expenses of 
3 92-100 per cent.; and a decrease in net earnings 
of 15 73-100 per cent. aia 

Among other reports that have been circulated | 
is one that I would not have brought all of the or- 
pacreeda ste here together at one time, and thus 

acilitated federation, or the agreement which you 
entered intoon August 15th, had I sincerely desired 
to reduce your pay; thatI did it because I was or- 
dered to do so. I did not ask you to come here for 
the purpose of facilitating federation. Iassumed 
that under the existing deplorable conditions of 
the business of the country and of the company’s 
traffic, that every man working for the company 
would be willing to join meand other officers in 
endeavoring to extricate the company from its em- 
barrassments, and would be willing to make rea- 
sonable sacrifices to accomplish this. I could not 
sit quietly and see the company drift into bank-| 
truptcy. I have worked for the lL. & N. Railroad 
Company many years, and have certainly been 
treated well. It has trusted me with very great 
responsibilities, and has reliedimplicitly upon the 
loyalty of the officers and employes. Had not the 
stockholders relied upon us, they would not have 
invested such large sums in the company’s stock. 
Now, put yourself in the place of the manage- 
ment. If you saw that to protect the interests of 
the owners it was necessary to call upon the em- 
ployes to assist by consenting toa reduction in 
their pay, would you hesitate? I am sure you 
would not. 

Mr. Pettibone: Has anything come to you 
officially through the officers of the Brotherhood 
that causes you to feel that we are not doing the 
best we can as an organization to help you out? 

Mr. Smith: I have referred to these false and 
injurious reports because, if I am correctly in- 
formed, they have been most industriously circu- 
lated, and have undoubtedly influenced at least 
some of the men to take the action they have 
taken, and I really think you gentlemen, who 
have assumed the responsibility of represcnting 
the men, ought to have taken the steps necessary 
to have disabused the men of the idea that the 
management, directors, stockholders, or any one 
in any way connected with the company, is doing 
anything dishonorable, improper, or other than 
what seemed to be for the best interest of all. 

Mr. Pettibone: Perhaps we have. 

Mr. Smith: Thereis one statement that I am 
sure we can agree upon, and that is, that we are 
“in the middle of a bad fix,” and I think we will 
also agree thatall presentare prepared to do any- 
thing we properly and prudently can to extricate 
ourselves from our embarrassing position. 

It is not necessary for me tosay that I do not 
want the men to stop work. I know what that 
means. I well know that a general suspension of 
operations means possible disaster, but am Ito 
stand still like a coward and see the company 
drift into bankruptcy rather than take the risk of 
astrike? I know thata general strike would be 
injurious, not only to the interests of the em- 
ployes and of the company, but would inflict 
untold loss and inconvenience upon the patrons 
of the company and the people who are depend- 
ent upon it for facilities. I appreciate all this, 
but at the same time, as the Chairman of the 
Board says, “‘it is not a question of what we can 
do, but what we must do.’”? You all know the 
condition of the country—that there are thou- 
sands of unemployed men. We are daily adding 
to the number, as we are compelled for want of 
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work to discharge many. So far as we can gather 
from reports of officers and others, many of the 
men would be willing to accept the ten per cent. 
reduction could they be assured that at some 
specific time in the future the pay would be re- 
stored. On August 14th I said: 

“Ttis, of course, impossible to reduce expenses 
“to an amount equal to the decrease in earnings, 
“ but we must doall that we can, and we have 
‘“‘asked you to come here for the purpose of ex- 
“‘plaining the situation, and of saying that we 
“want you toaccept a reduction of ten per cent. 
“in your pay until the restoration of the busi- 
“ness of the country to its normal condition re- 
“stores the earnings of the company to what 
“they have been in the past, when the reduction 
“in your pay will be restored.” Ma 

The General Manager, in his communication to 
you of Augusti5th, says: } 

“T would suggest to the men that in ninety 
** days from September 1st, if they consider the 
“‘ situation justifies it, they bring the matter to 
the management’s attention, when I can assure 
“them that their requests will receive prompt 
“ consideration.” 

On the 16th I said to you: 

“Ts is not better for all to acquiesce in the re- 
“duction with the promise from the manage- 
“ ment that the pay shall be restored as soon as 
““ the revenues of the company are restored?”’ 

I have here a communication from the em- 
ployes of the Car Department of the Birmingham 
y shops to Mr. C. B. Gifford, Master Mechanic, as 
follows: 

“We, the undersigned employes of the Car De- 
“ partment of the Birmingham shops, are willing 
“to accept a ten per cent. reduction in rates from 
‘‘ September ist, to continue for three months, at 
‘the termination of three months the rate of pay 
“to be placed back as at present.” 

Mr. Gifford submitted the communication to 
the management and was authorized to make the 
tollowing reply: 

“Your communication, dated 28th inst., ex- 
‘pressing your willingness to accept a Io per 
“cent. reduction of your wages from September 
“ist next, on condition that on December 1 next 
“the reduction be restored, was duly received, 
“and submitted to the general officers of the 
“ company.” 

‘““Tam instructed to advise you that the man- 
“agement appreciates your willingness to aid 
‘““the company to the extent indicated, but to say 
“that the company cannot obligate itself to re- 
‘“‘storethe pay on the date named, for the reason 
“that it cannot now be known that the cause for 
“the reduction will then be removed, but to 
“assure you that the reduction in pay will be re- 
stored as soon as the earning will justify, or as 
“soon as the earnings are equal to what they 
“were during the last fiscal year. While the 
“management hopes that this may be done in 
“ninety days, it can not guarantee that such will 
“be the case.” 

Atan interview with the representatives of the 
Mechanical Department, IEfound that they feared 
that the management was taking advantage of 
the present situation to reduce their wages, but 
had no intention of restoring them. I endeav- 
ored to convince them that the company had 
always complied with its agreements, and that it 
seemed to me they could afford to trust the man- 
agement ‘They replied that there might be 
changes in the management. In answer, I called 
their attention to the fact that there had been no 
material change for the past ten years. As the 
men seemed to desire something more specific, I 
would like to meet their wishes so far as I possi- 
bly can, andI am willing to say that the company 
will restore the pay as soon as the earnings 
justify, or as soon as they are equal to what they 
were during the last fiscal year, or that whenever 
the employes whose pay has been reduced be- 
lieve that the affairs of the company justify a 
restoration, that your committees call upon the 
management todo so; that if they are unable to 
agree, that the question be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

Perhaps it might facilitate matters to agree 


upon arbitrators. I would be willing to submit 
the matter, say to Mr. Albert Fink, whom you all 
know by reputation, and to Mr. P. M. Arthur, or 
the Grand Chiefs of any of your organizations. I 
am exceedingly anxious to extricate ourselves. 
from our present position. If I believed that the 
company would be ina position to restore the pay 
at the end of ninety days, I would gladly agree to: 
do so, but I am unwilling to enter into an agree-. 
ment that I may not be able to comply with. 

Mr. Pettibone: Mr. Smith and Gentlemen—I 
came here yesterday for a proposition from Mr. 
Metcalfe, and he could give me nothing better 
than we have, and thought one ought to come 
from the men. I went back and have a new 
proposition from the men, which I will present to 
you in a very few moments, which is the very best 
they felt they could make. We have been asked 
to submit a proposition to the management. Yes- 
terday we got together and got up something 
that we believe is the very best we can present to 

ou. We will present it to you, and you can take 
it under consideration. I will say that the differ- 
ence now is only the difference between “ tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum.’’ You ask us to have confi- 
dence in you. Weask youto have confidence in 
us. You ask us to consent that when the busi- 
ness of the company warrants it, we bring the 
committee here. That is very expensive to us, and 
itis a very disagreeable thing to be running here 
with\committees. We do not know what effect 
it has upon the company’s officials, but we do 
know that every time we come the newspapers. 
are full of talk of a strike. We know that it does. 
not do the business of the company any good, 
and we decided at our last conference that it 
would be two years and a half before we met you 
again, unless some emergency like the present 
should arise. Our men are prepared to submit to- 
you a proposition which we hope you will take 
under consideration. With your intelligence, 
you should certainly have as much confidence in 
the men as you ask the men, with their lack of 
wisdom and experience, to have in you. 

Ihave not enough copies of our proposition to: 
hand to eachof you. Ifit does not meet with your 
approbation, we will bring our Grand Officers here. 

Mr. Smith: The proposition is satisfactory, ex- 
cept the condition requiring that the pay be re- 
stored on the 1st of December. That the company 
may not be able to do, and I cannot, therefore, 
enter into such ‘an arrangement. 

Mr. Pettibone: Can you not have confidence 
enough in us to believe that if the condition of 
the company is such that, at the end of ninety 
days, it would not be warranted in restoring the — 
pay, that the men would be just as willing to 
make a concession to you as they are now. Now, 
think of that seriously. 

Mr. Smith: We will be practically entering 
into a specific agreement to restore pay on the 
1st of December. To doas you suggest, it will be 
necessary, during the month of November, to: 
give notice of another reduction to take effect on 
the 1st of December, and the men would say that 
we had entered into an agreement to restore rates 
on that date, and would accuse the management 
of acting in bad faith. Can your proposition not. 
be changed, that pay be restored on December ist, 
if the earnings of the company justify, and that 
if we cannot agree as to whether the earnings do 
justify a restoration, that the question be sub- 
mitted to arbitration? There is no reason why 
you should not be fully advised as to the traffic 
and earnings of the company, as the earnings are 
published weekly. 

Mr. Pettibone: We believe that business wil! 
pick up in ninety days. It is not very pleasant 
for men to get together and accept a reduction of 
Io per cent. in their pay. 

Mr. Smith: There is no reason why you should 
not be fully advised as to the condition of the 
company. They are promptly published and 
carefully analyzed inthe Weekly Financial Chron- 
zcle, pee are also published in other papers, but 
the Fixanctal Chronicle publishes them in a more 
thorough and systematic way. You ought not, 
and I hope you will not, ask the company to make 
anagreement that it might not beable tocarry owt. 
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Mr. Pettibone: Suppose we leave it in this way: 
This committee is not authorized to make any 
changes in the proposition. Suppose we make an 
engagement and bring our Grand Officers here. 
‘They are authorized to exercise their wisdom. It 
is merely bringing our most intelligent men to 
discuss the matter with you. It does not signify 
that they are going to flare out and order a 
strike. 

Mr. Smith: Weare exceedingly anxious to set- 
tle the matter, as it has commenced to interfere 
with our traffic. I do not think that heretofore it 
has done so to any material extent, but our 
soliciting agents to-day advise us that our patrons 
are uneasy and afraid toship. There is undoubt- 
edly a good deal of excitement throughout the 
country. We are at your service. It is. now 
nearly 12 o’clock. We shall be glad to meet you 
and the Grand Officers either before or after lunch, 
as may best suit you and other officials. 

(NoTE.—It was decided that another conference 
should be held at 2:30 P. M., at which the Grand 
Officers would be present.) " 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


( The conference was resumed at 2:30 P. M., as 
per appointment, in the General Manager’s office. 
Present—Messrs. M. H. Smith, President ; J. G. 
Metcalfe, General Manager; P. Leeds, Superin- 
tendent of Machinery; G. E. Evans, Superintend- 
ent of Transportation—representing the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company, and Messrs. 
P, M Arthur and S. W. Pettibone, B. L. E.; F. P. 
Sargentand P. O. Rickman, B. lL. F.; S. E. Wilkin- 
son and HK. M. Dumas, B. R. T.; C. H. Wilkinsand 
W. Nabors, O. R, C.; J. A. Wilson and J. A. John- 
son, S. M. A. A.; D. G. Ramsey and G. P. Demuth, 
__O. R. T.—representing the employes. 

Mr. Arthur: Well, Mr. Smith, we have come 
here to talk over with you the question of re- 
duction in wages. The matter has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed between you and your em- 
ployes and those representing the employes. It 
seems that you cannot agree—that you cannot 
come together. We were in hopes that you 
could agree, that there would be no necessity for 
us to come before you, but it seems to be other- 
wise, so that we have a duty to perform, and we 
come here for the purpose of Poros that 
duty faithfully, honestly, and I hope we will be 
able to come to an amicable understanding. I do 
not know why we cannot. We have talked with 
the men; we have listened to their statements and 
arguments; we have given them advice, and we 
now come to you and hope that we may be able to 
bring about an adjustment. We all know—there 
is no occasion to deny it—that it is always best, if 
possible, to maintain friendly relations between 
employes and the management; it is our aim, in 
our ofiicial capacity, to do all we can, that is 
honorable, todo this. Your men feel that it is an 
injustice to require them to submit toa reduction 
of 10 per cent. for an indefinite time, and if we, or 
you, and us can convince them of the justness of 
it, and we can agree upon the conditions and 
terms, I think it will be better for all concerned. 
It will be wetter for you as the representative 
of the company; it will be better for the 
men and for the organizations they represent. 
I understand that the men have submitted 
a proposition. Had they not done so, we would, 
at their request, have come here and endeavored 
toinduce you to withdraw the order reducing 
the pay. Had we been unable to convince you 
that it should be done, the next step would be, 
what is best to be done to compromise the matter. 
It is always best, I think; where the circum- 
stances will warrant it, for both sides to make 
concessions, and we are here for the purpose of 
listening to what you have to say, answer any 
questions, and before we leave you, hope that we 
will have reached an amicable understanding. | 

Mr. Smith: Ihavethis morning talked quite 
freely with the Chairmen of the various organiza- 
tions represented here. I have endeavored to 
fully explain the condition of the company, and 
tried to make them understand my feelings 
towards the employes as organizations. Isaida 
good deal, the gist of which is that from obser- 


vation and experience I had reached the conclu- 
sion that up to this time the organizations had 
been beneficial to the service, and that I preferred 
to deal with the men as organizations in an or- 
derly way rather than otherwise. Ihave, during 
the last few years, watched the conduct of the 
various organizations and the effect upon the 
company’s welfare, with interest. I have some- 
times shougnt that it was pretty exacting upon 
the General Manager; thatat times it has looked 
as though the men would end their runs in his 
office, but so long as he did not object I 
had no reason to do so. He has been very patient, 
andasI have already said, the result seems to 
have been beneficial. I am pretty sure that had 
it not been for the various organizations, we 
would now be engaged inacontention with our 
employes, resulting in interruption to regular 
operations. 

I may be permitted to express the opinion that 
the organizations represented here now have an 
opportunity to secure the commendation of the 
communities in which the members live, or 
which are served by theiremployment. Hereto- 
fore the efforts of such organizations have been, 
among other things, to secure an increase in 
compensation, concessions in the way of regula- 
tions, less work for the pay received, in other 
words, selfish ends. In these they have been 
reasonably successful. Disaster has overtaken the 
country, involving the business of the railroads. 
If you demonstrate that your organizations can 
agree with the managements of railroads upona 
reduction of compensation when the circum- 
stances seem to demandit, and secure an increase 
when circumstances seem to justify it, doing this 
amicably, without injury to any interests, you 
will certainly be entitled to commendation and I 
am sure will receive it. : 

I concur in all you say as to the undesirability 
of any contention, and that we ought, and must, 
in the interest of the employes you represent, the 
owners of the property and the public, come to 
some understanding, and I sincerely hope we 
may be able to do so. : 

The proposition submitted by the men reads: 

“ That, beginning on the first day of September, 
“* 1893, the pay-roll of the company shall be made 
“up in accord with the schedule now in existence 
‘‘and a Io per cent. reduction from the amount so 
‘reached will be made, this 10 percent. to be 
‘‘ retained by the company, each month, until De- 
“‘ cember ist, 1893, after which time all such re- 
ductions shall cease. At notime, either now 
“or between now and December ist, shall the 
‘“‘ schedule now in existence be abrogated in any 
“ particular.” 

The management has never proposed to make 
any change in the schedule other than a reduc- 
tion of per: From reports we hav’ received it 
seems that the men, or some of them, have feared 
that the company contemplated abrogating the 
agreements. 

ITexplained to the chairmen of the various or- 
ganizations who submitted the proposition, and 
whose names are signed to it, that the company 
could not enter into a specific agreement to re- 
store the pay on December ist, for the reason 
that it could not be known that the traffic condi- 
tions would justify it. I can not enter into an 
agreement which I may not be able to comply 
with. Imust be careful not to make an agree- 
ment that I can not comply with. I have sug- 
gested that instead of entering intoa specific 
agreement to restore pay on December Ist that it 
shall be stipulated that the pay be restored when-. 
ever the conditions justify, or whenever the earn- 
ings are, say, equal to what they were last year, 
or in some way base the agreement upon the 
business of the company. As there might bea 
difference of opinion as to when the condition or 
earnings of the company justified a restoration, I 
proposed, in that event, tosubmit the matter to 
the decision of disinterested parties, or I sug- 
gested that we might leave it to Mr. Albert Fink 
and yourself (Mr. Arthur), or one of the Grand 
Chiefs of some of the other organizations, the 
two so selected, if they failed to agree, to select a 
third. I have made a draft of what I would sug= 
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gest in lieu of agreeing to specifically restore pay 

_~on December Ist, as follows: 

( “The L. & N. Railroad Company agrees to re- 
“ store the rate of pay of its employes whose pay 
“was reduced onthe ist inst. to the same rate 
“that they were receiving prior tothat time, as 
‘soon as the earnings of the company are equal 
“to what they were during the last fiscal year.” 

“That whenever the representatives of the em- 
“‘ ployes are of the opinion that in accordance 
“with the foregoing promise their pay should be 
‘restored they may call upon the management to 
“do so, and should the management disagree, 
“the question to be submitted to two disinterest- 
“ed parties, one to be chosen by the manage- 
“ment, one by the representatives of the em- 
‘‘ ployes, the two parties so chosen, if unable to 
‘agree, to select a third, the decision of a major- 
“ity of the three so selected to be binding.” 

There is so little between us that it does seem 
that we ought to reach an agreement. What I 
ask is, that you do not call upon me to enter into 

\ an agreement that the conditions of traffic may 
\ render it impossible to comply with. 
~ Since the representatives of the men were here 
on the 14th and 16th of last month, there has been 
a still further reduction in our revenues as com- 
pared with last year. At that time I stated that 
the earnings were decreasing at the rate of over 
$3,000,000 per annum. During the third week 
they decreased at the rate of over $17,000 per day, 
and as near as we can judge from our daily indi- 
cation books, the reduction for the last week of 
August (from the 22nd to 31st, inclusive) will be 
at the rate of over $18,000 per day, or at the rate of 
over $5,000,000 per annum. ‘Therefore, the condi- 
tions have not changed for the better since we 
first proposed a reduction in pay. It is unneces- 
sary for me to say that I not only hope, but shall 
be very glad indeed, as will every one in any way 
interested in the company, stockholders, credit- 
ors, etc., if the business does revive so that we 
can restore the pay on December Ist, but we can 
not enter into a specific agreement to do so. It 
was suggested by the chairman of the committee 
at the conference here this morning, that if, on 
December ist, the business had not revived so as 
to justify a restoration of pay, we call the men 
together again and rely upon their consenting to 
another reduction. I pointed out that the propo- 
sition reads: ‘‘ After December 1st, all such re- 
ductions shall cease,’ and if we entered into such 
an agreement it would mean that the men had 
contracted to accept a reduction for three months 
upon condition that the pay be restored at the 
end of that time, and that the men would certain- 
ly so construe it, and should the conditions of 
traffic in November not justify a restoration of 
pay, and we gave notice that we could not restore 
the pay on the first of December, and ask for an- 
other conference, they would feel that the man- 
agement had acted in bad faith, and, in my opin- 
ion, would be justified in doing so. What I 
propose is toagree to restore the pay as soonas 
the business will justify, and if we do not do so 
assoonas the employes think we should, let 
them call upon us, and if wecan not agree, sub- 
mit the matter to decision of arbitrators. 

Mr. Arthur’ Mz Smith, it seems to me that you 
ought to have a little confidence in the men. 
When your proposition was first submitted to 
them, the vote was almost unanimous against ac- 
cepting any reduction, but when the matter was 
fairly presented, and they were made to under- 
stand the conditions and circumstances with 
which we are surrounded, they readily yielded, 
and agreed to take the reduction for three months. 
Now, why shouid you not trust them again by 
saying that you will restore wages on the first of 
December, at the same time reserving the privi- 
lege to convene them, and trust to them as you 
have this time? It seems to me that would be a 
good way outof the difficulty. I would not be 
afraid to trust the men. ‘They are intelligent. 
When the matter was presented to them, it set 
them to thinking, and they realized the fairness 
of the proposition. Now, I say, trust them again. 
If you will give them a written statement over 
your signature that you will restore the pay on 


the first of December, but when the time comes, 
if you find that you will be unable to do so, you 
reserve the privilege to convene them again and 
lay the matter before them, and I believe I can 
truthfully say that you will find them ready and 
willing to agree to any reasonable request to tide 
you over. Trust the men; you can dothat. It is 
very little to ask of you, and I believe it will be 
satisfactory, will it not (addressing the Grand 
Chiefs)? If there is any dissatisfaction, I say 
speak out and letit be known. I think it is very 
little to ask of you, Mr. Smith, and I believe it 
will be accepted by the men, and I would very 
much like to have you doit any way. 

Mr. Smith: Your suggestion, if adopted, would 
mean that on ‘“‘ December 1st the reduction shall 
cease.” Now, if it can be changed so that the 
men donate the reduction for ninety days, and if, 
at the end of that period, the business of the com- 
pany does not justify a restoration, that the mat- 
ter shall be taken up again, and if an agreement 
cannot be reached, the question be submitted to 
arbitration, I am willing to adopt it, but do not 
ask me to enter intoa specificagreement to restore 
pay on the first of December. If your suggestion 
were adopted, the men would certainly construe 
it as a specific agreement to restore pay on De- 
cember 1st. I have no objections to agreeing that 
the pay of employes shall be reduced September 
Ist to December ist, and that on December ist, if 
the traffic of the company justifies, the pay to be 
restored, but if it does not justify its being done, 
the matter will be taken up again on or prior to 
December Ist, if the condition of the company re- 
quires it. 

Mr. Arthur: Admit for the sake of argument— 
suppose you did restore the pay on the first of 
December, and paid it for one month, it would 
not hurt you very much, and in the meantime 
you bring the men together and lay the matter 
before them. They will doubtless, when the sit- 
uation is explained to them, give you three months 
more. Youcando it inthat way. The difficulty 
comes in the little word ‘‘if.” The men say, who 
is going to be the judge? 

Mr. Smith: You and Mr. Fink; or select other 
men, Hon. John G. Carlisle, for instance, or-any 
men of known integrity andintelligence. It will, 
of course, be better to settle the matter with the 
men, but if not, leave it to the decision of a dis- 
interested Board of Arbitration, composed of men 
in whom all have confidence. 

Mr. Arthur: I have no doubt that you can adjust 
the matter with the men. 

Mr. Smith. If, on December ist, they think 
their pay ought to be restored, and call upon us 
to do so (if we do not do it without being called 
upon), and we cannot agree, then let someone else 
decide. 

Mr. Arthur: But say you restore it on the first 
of December, and then, if a month intervenes be- 
fore ‘you come together again, it won’t hurt you 
very bad to pay for that one month. 

Mr. Smith: We will know before the first of 
December. We watch the earnings from day 
to day, and can judge pretty closelv «~hat they 
will be. 

Mr. Wilkins: What would be the difference in 
the relative position of the company on the first 
day of December, if it agreed to the proposition 
of the men, and the position of the company on 
the first day of September? 

Mr. Smith: Iam not sure that I understand the 
drift of vour question, but the difference in the 
positions will be this: That, say on the 14th day 
of August the men were notified that their pay 
would be reduced on the ist of September, wtiite 
if the proposition was accepted the company 
would, on December ist, be under a specific agree- 
ment to restore the pay on that date. 

Mr. Wilkins: Then, on the other hand, would 
you consider, in-view of the fact that you have at 
the present time in force an agreement between 
the General Manager, upon the part of the com- 
pany, and the different organizations of railway 
service, that their pay should bea certain figure, 
that that was just as binding as is the proposition 
if signed by you that this reduction shall hold 
good for ninety days, and then be restored? 
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Mr. Smith: This is the first time during the 
discussion that the question of contract has been 
raised. I do not understand that we are under 
any agreement with any of the men that is not 
subject to change. The agreements contain no 
stipulation as to their duration, and the men have 
been in the habit of coming here at different 
times and asking that they be modified. Some- 
times their requests have been complied with, 
and at other times have been declined. The em- 
ployes have the right to ask, andif they deem 
proper, insist upon a change at any time, or upon 
giving reasonable notice. The company has the 
same right. I consider that when, on the 7th of 
August, Isent a request through the officers of 
the company to the representatives of the various 
organizations to meet me hereon the 14th, with a 
view to considering a reduction of their pay, and 
when at the conference on the 14th they were 

_ notified that their pay would be reduced on Sep- 

| tember tst, that a reasonable notice was given. 

“ Mr. Wilkins: But was not the supposition en- 
tertained by you in issuing that call for the men 
to meet you, that the matter would be taken up 
and an effort, at least, made to amicably adjust it? 

Mr. Smith: Yes, I certainly hoped to secure an 
amicableagreement; but the necessity for making 
the reduction was so apparent that it never fora 
moment occurred to me that— 

Mr. Wilkins: In other words, your mind was 
then definitely made up as to what you would do, 
even before you asked for the consultation with 
the men. Then the consultation has been, so far 
as the men were concerned, a mere matter of form? 

Mr. Smith: Weconvened the representatives of 
the men and frankly explained the conditions 
which rendered a reduction of their pay necessary, 
and asked them to accept it. 

3 On the 7th of August an order was issued re- 
ducing the pay of all of the officers and many of 
the employes from the 1st of August. As the pay 
ofalarge number of employes represented by 
your organizations had theretofore been fixed by 
agreement, or negotiation, I, instead of issuing 
an order arbitrarily reducing their pay, as I did 
that of the officers and some of the employes, on 
August 7th sent out a request for the representa- 
tives to meet me on the 14th, and notified them 

| that their pay would be reduced on the Ist, fully 

| explaining the conditions and asking their cheer- 

\ ful acceptance. (To be continued.) 





Burlington Relief. 


There are two or three publications— 
it is needless to give names, they are 
well known to railway employes for their 
hostility to organized labor—seeking the 
smile of official approval, whose over- 
zealous efforts to serve railway companies 
and belittle the efforts of the several 
railway orders ofttimes lead them into the 
most absurd positions. While we realize 
that it is rank conceit, ignorance and 
arrogance of some poor silly-headed 
would-be authorities, incapable of obtain- 
ing the most remote conception of their 
duty, yet their statements ofttimes lead 
the few readers, who are best known to 
free lists, to believe really there was 
stability in their utterances. It is notice- 
able how eagerly they grasp at oppor- 
tunities to fill dead space in their publica- 
tions with graphic accounts of the grand 
results and beneficent work accomplished 
by the C., B. & Q. for their employes in its 
would-be grand relief scheme. Employes 
who are compelled to contribute from 
their hard earnings realize all too well 


the gross injustice they must submit to. 
The few who peruse these publications 
are informed that it is not compulsory; 
the management do not require emplofes 
to subscribe to the relief; and while this 
may betrue, we do know, however, fromthe 
many official reports sent this office where 
engineers have failed to subscribe to the 
relief’s requirements they do not receive 
the same courteous treatment given those 
who kiss the hands that smote them. We 
believe the following expose will throw 
a good deal of light upon the inner circle. 
It appeared in the Omaha Ace, Sunday, 
Noy. 5, and has been perused by the edit- 
ors of these pernicious publications, and 
one’s eyes become blurred in trying to 
discover even a three-line squib censuring 
the management.—EDs. 


— 


FRAUD UNMASKED. 


There is no branch of railroad work less under- 
stood by the employes and the public generally 
than the operation of the Burlington Volunteer 
Relief department. At first blush the depart- 
ment commends itself to the employe and to the 
humanitarian generally as a most commendable 
effort on the part of the C., B. & Q. to protect its, 
employes from the effects of sickness and injury, 
and to relieve the distress of those dependent 
upon them when death results from a catastrophe. 
The Relief department is pointed to as a beneficent 
society for the amelioration of railway employes. 
The company gets the credit of caring for its men 
and of relieving the necessities of their families. 

But when the facts are once understood, the 
Burlington Volunteer Relief department fails to 
carry out the popular apprehension of its useful- 
ness. Itisthe purpose of this article to show up 
in their true light the facts concerning the opera- 
tion of this much vaunted department. Disclaim- 
ing in advance any purpose of creating a breach 
in the relations between the railroad and its em- 
ployes or of injuring the small amount of good 
work actually performed by the department, it is 
the purpose of this article to show to railway em- 

loyes and to the general public that the organ- 
ization which upon its face purports to be an 
association for the relief of sick and injured em- 
ployes is in reality a deviceofthe railroad com- 
panies to protect itself against the liability which 
the laws lay upon them and to prevent employes 
from collecting what would really be due them for 
injuries received while serving the company, 

It is alsothe purpose to prove toemployes that 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 

any uses the relief department as a protection to 
itself; that it practically compels the employes 
to contribute their own funds for the protection 
of the company; thatitisin truth a mutual insur- 
ance company ope by the railroad company 
for its own benefit and supported by the employes ; 
that it has no legal existence as a corporation, and 
that it therefore has nostanding in the courts; that 
it can defraud the employe and leave the employe: 
without redress; that itis an insurance company 
doing business outside the laws of the State; and, 
finally, that its contracts which it requires the 
‘employes to sign before they are entitled to draw 
the money contributed by themselves are void and 
illegal upon the grounds of public policy. 

The Burlington Volunteer Relief was organized 
June 1,1889. It was organized, not by the em-- 
ployes, but by the C., B. & Q., and the several rail-. 
road companies associated with it, as follows: 

c., B. & Q., including the B. & M.; the C. &I.; 
Hannibal & St. Joseph; K.C., St. J. & C. B.; St. L., 
ASCO at Gs, Baker C: 

The employes of the above roads contribute, 
“voluntarily,” of course, toa common fund known. 
and designated as the “relief fund.” This fund. 
is supplemented by the contributions of the com- 
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pany for the payment of expenses and for making 
upany deficiency. The relief department, accord- 
ingto the terms of the agreement drawn up by 
the railroads interested, and to which every appli- 
caht for membership must subscribe before he can 
be entitled to benefits, is under the general charge 
of thecC., B. & Q. The officers and agents of this 
company deduct the dues from the monthly wages 
of the contributors to the fund, take charge of the 
funds and pay out the money upon the written 
orders of the proper authorities. 

The officers of the relief department consist of a 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, medical 
director (who may be the superintendent or assist- 
ant), andacorps of medical examiners. All officers, 
etc., are appointed by the railroad company. 
There is also an advisory board of twelve mem- 
bers, to whom all disputed questions, etc., are re- 
ferred. The contributing employes elect six of 
the members of the advisory board, and to even 
up matters, the railroad company appoints the 
other stx. But the company sas provided an ad- 
aitional safeguard for its own interests by pro- 
viding in the rules that the general superintendent 
of the C., B. & Q. shall be an ex-officio member 
of the advisory board, and its permanent chair- 
man. Thus the company guards its own interests 
by assuming the authority to cast the deciding 
vote in theeventof a tte, It has adopted still an- 
other safeguard by providing that the rules and 
regulations drawn by ttself shall never be ex- 
changed except by a majority of the votes of the 
whole advtsory committee. Inasmuch as the con- 
tributing members have but one-half of the mem- 
bers of the committee, it may be readily under- 
stood that any amendment to the rules and 
regulations of the department will never be made 
unless the amendments meet with the full appro- 
_bation of the C., B. & Q. railroad. 

Rule 200f the regulations provides: ‘“No em- 
ploye shall be required to become a member of 
the relief fund.” 

In spite of the rule quoted above, it is a well- 
known fact that the company does everything in 
its power to induce its employes to become mem- 
bers of the relief fund. It is known that they 
employ men for the sole purpose of soliciting 
employes to make application for membership. 
They distribute books, leaflets and circulars. 
Every employe is furnished with blank applica- 
tions for membership and as a matter of fact 
every member is given to thoroughly understand 
that in order to maintain his prestige with the 
company it will be to his interest to become a 
contributing member to the fund. 

The zeal of the railroads in recruiting the ranks 
of the members of the relief fund may perhaps 
be explained by an innocent little paragraph in 
the application for membership, which reads as 


~ follows: 


“T also agree that in consideration of the 
amounts paid by said company for the mainte- 
nance of the relief department, the acceptance of 
benefits from said relief fund for injury or death 
shall operateasa release and satisfaction of all 
claims for damages against suid company arising 
from suchinjury or death which could be made by 
me or my legal representatives.” 

The above paragraph, innocent as it seems to 
the employe when he hurriedly makes his appli- 
cation for membership, contains in a nutshell the 
object and sole purpose of the railroad company 
in organizing the Burlington Volunteer Relief 
department. The average death benefits are 
from $500 to $1,000, although they may in certain 
instances run up as high as $5,000. he switch- 
man whois run over and maimed for life is en- 
titled to draw 50 cents a day as accident benefits 
as long as he remains in the employe of the com- 
pany, but there is nothing in the terms of his 
membership to prevent the railroad company 
from discharging him whenever it pleases after 
he has been injured, and there is now on file with 
the clerk of the supreme court a case in which 
the railroad company did discharge a man after 
he had been injured, even when the superintend- 
ent had given his word that the man should re- 
main in the employ of the company as long as he 
desired, and then practically violated the agree- 


ment by tendering the man a place which he was 
not qualified to fill. al 

It will require but a few figures from the offi- 
cial records to prove that the relief department 
has been a paying investment for the C., B. & Q. 
and its associate lines. According to the sworn 
testimony of J.C. Bartlett, general superintend- 
ent of the department, the employes contributed 
to the fund during the first three years of its ex- 
istence the sum of $359,639.96. Out of this fund 
there was paid in that period for sickness and 
death $187,885.50 For accidents and death by acci- 
dents there was paid during that time the sum of 
$193,070.35, making a total of $380,955.85, leaving a 
deficiency of $20,275.55 to be made up by the com- 
pany. Theexpenses of the department for the 
same period were $93,736.53, which amount was 

aid by the company, together with the sum of 
Res as interest on monthly balances. Thus 
the total investment of the railroad company for 
a period of three years was $114,012.08. In other 
words, by the payment of $38,000 per annum the 
c., B. & Q. and all its associate lines insured 
themselves against possible outlays for damages 
to their employes. Considering the fact that 
these systems employ nearly 25,000 men, and that 
a frightful number of accidents are reported 
every year, the insurance comes dirt cheap. 

The quotation of a few more facts and figures 
from official records will open the eyes of the 
members of the relief department to the manner 
in which the railroad company has saved itself 
thousands of dollars every year under the guise of 
supporting a department ‘‘for the relief of its 
employes.” In orderto bring the matter more 
closely home to the railroad employes the figures 
quoted will be for the State of Nebraska alone. 

According to the official report submitted to 
the State Board of Transportation by the B. & M. 
Railroad company in Nebraska, that company 
had for the year ending June 30, 1892, upon its 
lines in this State, 6,565 employes, classified as 
follows: 

General officers, 43; general office clerks, 273; 
station agents, 263; enginemen, 286; firemen, 247; 
conductors, 174; other trainmen, 313; machinists, 
246; carpenters, 425; other shopmen, I,o10; sec- 
tion foremen, 354; other trackmen, 1,497; Switch- 
men, flagmen and watchmen, 248; telegraph op- 
erators, 157; all other employes and laborers, 784. 

Cutting off the general officers, office clerks, 
telegraph operators and station agents, and we 
still have in active operating service over 5,000 
men in Nebraska alone. It is safe to assume that 
a large majority of these men are members of the 
Burlington Volunteer Relief department. 

The Nebraska railroads are beyond question 
the best managed of any in the country. Acci- 
dents are fewer and liability to accident seems to 
have been reduced to the minimum. But even 
under these favorable circumstances the num- 
ber of deaths and injuries among the employes 
makes it more than absolutely certain that the B. 
& M. can well afford to pay $38,000 even to insure 
itself against liability for damages on its Ne- 
braska lines alone. 

For the year ending June 30, 1892, the official 
record of employes killed and wounded on the B. 
& M. system in Nebraska was as follows: Fire- 
men killed, 11, injured, 21; switchmen killed, 5, 
injured, 19; other employes killed, 7, injured, 9s; 
total killed, 23; total injured, 49. 

The liability of the railroad company for the 
death of one of its employes has been fixed by law 
and precedent at $5,000. Here is ‘a total death 
liability in Nebraska alone of $115,000, without 
taking into consideration the liability for in- 
juries. The difference between $38,000 and $115,000 
would make the Burlington Volunteer Relief de- 
partment a most paying investment for the C., B. 
& Q. company, even if its operations included 
but the State of Nebraska. How much greater 
must be the profit when it is taken into consid- 
eration that the $38,000 expended by the rail- 
road company in one year represented the death 
liability for 25,000 employes in six of the greatest 
States of the Union. 

For the year ending June 30, 1891, the official re- 
ports of accidents on the B. & M. in Nebraska 
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show that nineteen employes were killed and 
thirty-one injured. Here is a death liability of 
$95,000 in the first year after the department was 
organized and before its operations had become 
so widely extended. 

The large number of cases commenced in the 
district courts of Nebraska by employes who have 
been injured while in the service of the company 
or by the heirs or legal representatives of em- 
ployes who have been killed while in such service, 
prove beyond a question of a doubt that the prac- 
tical workings of the department are not under- 
stood by its contributing members. In every one 
of these cases filed by employes the railroad com- 
Beas falls back upon the technical clause in the 
application for membership which seeks to 
bind the employe not to commence a suit for 
damages. Inthese cases the relief department 
has pleaded that it has no legal existence, that it 
can not be sued, that it can not be summoned 
into court. There are cases on record in which it 
has been established that the membership of 
employes has been canceled just before their 
death had occurred and after the authorized 
agents of the company had collected the dues and 
assessments. There are cases on record in which 
the relief department has declined to pay the 
benefits to which the employe was entitled be- 
cause he had commenced asuit. There are also 
cases on record, cases in which the railroad de- 
fends itself from the legal liability to its em- 
ployes because the employes in question were 
members and contributors to the relieffund. In 
fact, the law dockets of the State and district 
courts are plentifully sprinkled with cases in 
which the C., B. & Q. uses the relief department 
to shield itself against the fatal carelessness and 
neglect ofits officers and agents. ‘ 

The following are only sample cases taken 
from the records of the courts in Lancaster 
county and from the files of the supreme courts. 
They will convince even the most prejudiced 
friend of the railroad company that the relief de- 

artment is not what it actually purports itself, 
But that it is in reality a device for the protection 
of the company itself. 

Hundreds of the employes of the B. & M. will 
recall the circumstances surrounding the death 
of Louis Pennington, which occurred between 
Havelock andthe city of Lincoln in the early 
morning of February 3, 1892. Pennington was 
one of the company’s scab engineers. On the 
morning of his death he was pulling a heavily 
loaded freight train from Omahato Lincoln. An- 
other train had passed over the line a few hours 
before. A brake beam on one of the cars ahead 
fell from position, caught between the wheels and 
spread the rails, doing no other damage. No at- 
tempt was made to repair the damage; the com- 
pany officials claimed that it was unknown to 
them until after the disaster in which Penning- 
ton lost his life. Pennington came over the track 
ata moderate rate of speed. It was an early win- 
ter morning and there was not light enough to 
enable even the most acute observer to notice the 
slight spreading in the rails. His engine jumped 
the track, bumped over the ties for a few feet and 
then toppled over into the ditch. Pennington 
was inthe act of reversing his engine when it 
overturned. He was jammed between the engine 
and the tender, crushed and scalded so badly that 
he died within a few minutes. 

Pennington left a young wife and two little 
children in almost destitute circumstances. His 
widow commenced a suit for damages against the 
c., B. & Q., fixing the amount at $5,000. 

The railroad company promptly came into 
court with thestereotyped and well-worn defense 
that, inasmuch as Pennington was a member of 
the Burlington Volunteer Relief department, his 
widow had no grounds for action against the 
company for damages. 

In their answer the railroad attorneys set up 
that Pennington’s death was in nowise the result 
of the carelessness or negligence of the company ; 
that Pennington was a member of the Burlington 
Volunteer Relief department, having made due 
and regular application to become such a member 
on November 25, 1889; and that in consideration 


of the agreement of the railroad company to 
guarantee the necessary funds for the payment of 


‘the expenses of operating the relief department, 


Pennington contracted to release the railroad 
company from all liability on account of any ac- 
cident when he accepted the benefits due him by 
reason of said accident. 

Then the attorneys triumphantly point to the 
fact that on February 12, 1892, Mrs. Pennington 
made application to the Burlington Volunteer Re- 
lief department for the sum of $750, that being the 
amount due her by reason of her deceased hus- 
band’s membership in the department. Having 
accepted this amount,the eminent legal gentlemen 
representing the railroad company insist that the 
widow of Louis Pennington has no further claim 
upon the company and they therefore ask that 
the case be dismissed, at the widow’s expense, of 
course. 

But in this one case, at least, the carefully pre- 
pared answer of the legal talent falls short of 
the true facts. The defense might have been 
more plausible had it not been for the zeal of one 
Edward Bignell, the company’s division superin- 
tendent at Lincoln, who, in his anxiety to protect 
the company from_a possible damage suit, spoiled 
the calculations of the array of legal talent be- 
hind him. 

It transpires, according to the sworn affidavits 
of Mrs. Pennington, that on the day that her hus- 
band met his death certain parties unknown to 
her called upon her and informed her that there 
was some sort of insurance in some sort of a.re- 
lief department upon the life of her husband. At 
that time, before she had had opportunity to in- 
vestigate the facts, and while she was so over- 
whelmed with grief because of the death of her 
husband, and before she was informed of the 
terms and conditions of his membership or of the 
terms of the applications for membership, these 
unknown parties left with her the sum a ee as 
they said to assist herin the funeral and burial 
expenses. 

There is nothing in the records to show that Ed 
Bignell had any connection with the parties who 
so promptly advanced the $100, and subsequent 
facts seem to indicate that he got wind of the mat- 
ter very shortly afterwards. 

On February 12, a few days after her husband’s 
funeral, Mrs. Pennington visited the B. & M. depot 
at Lincoln to make arrangements for the ship- 


‘ ment of her goods from Omahato Hastings. While 


at the depot, Ed Bignell made her a tender of $650, 
and demanded of her a signed paper releasing the 
railroad company from anyand all liability be- 
cause of the negligence of the company and its 
employes in causing her husband’s death. Mrs. 
Pennington swears that she positively refused to 
accept the money and sign such a release, but on 
the contrary that she told Bignell that if he had 
any money belonging to her she would take it 
and receipt for it, but that she would not release 
the company from its liability to her and her chil- 
dren, but would hold it responsible. Thereupon 
Bignell paid her $650, and she receipted to him for 
the amount, with the express understanding that 
it was not to be insettlement of the claim for 
damages against the company. 

The case is now pending in the district court of 
Lancaster county. ; 

One of the cases now pending in the district 
court of Lancaster county is of more than usual 
importance, for it involves the question of the 
validity of the “contract”? which the applicant 
for membership is claimed to make. Itis entitled 
Charity KE. Moore against the Burlington Volun- 
teer Relief department. In her petition Mrs. 
Moore cites the following facts : 

On or about September ist, 1892, her son, Harry 
Moore, was in the employ of the €.,B.&Q.,as a 
brakeman. During that month he made applica- 
tion in writing to the Burlington Volunteer Re- 
lief department to become a member and to be 
assured by the said department. His application 
was duly accepted, and he became a member ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment, and continued to remain a member until 
the time of his death. 

In consideration of the payment of the sum of 
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$2.25 in cash by Harry Mooreand the further sum 
of $2.25 payable each month after September 1, 1891, 
as a premium during the continuance of such em- 
ployment, the Burlington Volunteer Relief de- 
partment executed and delivered to him a certifi- 
cate of membership in writing and thereby as- 
sured his life for $500. 

It may strike the reader that $28 per annum isa 
pretty heavy premium for a life insurance policy 
of but $500, but that is the amount that the em- 
ployes of the B. & M. system pay for their insur- 
ance, and they pay it to a company that does 
business practically outside of the law. 

On November 11, 1891, while still in the employ 
of the C., B.& Q., and while in the discharge of his 
duty, he was by the negligence and carelessness 
of the railroad company, according to the allega- 
tions in the petition, killed without any fault or 
negligence upon his part. He left surviving him 
his mother and six brothers and sisters, all de- 
pendent upon his support. His mother, Charity 
Moore, was appointed administratrix of his estate. 
She filed her claim for the amount of the insur- 
ance due her son’s estate by reason of his member- 
ship in the Burlington Volunteer Relief depart- 
ment. The department declined to pay theamount 
of the policy, and for this reason Mrs. Moore 
brings suit against it in the district court of Lan- 
caster county. 

When summoned into court, the attorneys 
for the C., B.& Q. moved that that company be 
made the real party defendant in the case; first, 
because it was the real party in interest as de- 
fendant, and second, because the Burlington Vol- 
unteer Relief department was not a company or 
corporation. 

Accompanying this motion are two affidavits. 
T. M. Marquette and J. W. Deweese state, under 
oath, that the Burlington Volunteer Relief de- 

artment is not acorporation or company; that 
it has no entity or existence either as a person, 
company or corporation that can besued. The 
second affidavit is sworn to by Joseph Scroggs, 
the surgeon and physician representing the de- 
partment and the man upon whom the papers 
in the case were served. He swears that he is not 
an officer of the department, cashier, treasurer, 
secretary, clerk or agent, and that the Burlington 
Volunteer Relief department is not a company or 
corporation, but is simply a department, as its 
nameimplies, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company. 

Notwithstanding the affidavits to the effect that 
the Burlington Volunteer Relief department is 
not a company or corporation, and that, therefore, 
it cannot be sued, Messrs. Marquette, Deweese & 
Hall, the attorneys for the C., B. & Q., come into 
court with an answer in behalfof the relief de- 
partment. These astute legal representatives of 
the company, which, according to their own affi- 
davits, has nolegal existence, maintain that when 
Harry Moore applied for membership he agreed 
in writing to all the terms of the contract between 
himself and the department; that under the 
terms of the contract he was not bound to accept 
the benefits due him by reason of his membership 
in the department, nor were his heirs or bene- 
ficiaries bound to accept the same. It was merely 
voluntary with him or them; but by his contract 
of membership it- was agreed that in case the re- 
lief benefits were accepted, such acceptance would 
be a release and satisfaction of all claims for dam- 
ages against the railroad company on account of 
the injury or death. 

And it was provided in the regulations adopted 
by the relief department that should a member or 
his legal representative bring suit against the 
railroad company for damages on account of the 
injury or death of such member, payment of 
benefits from the relief fund on account of the 
same should not be made until the suit was dis- 
continued, and if such suit should be compro- 
mised or proceed to qudsmes ts all claims upon the 
relief fund for benefits on account of such injury 
or death should thereby be precluded. u 

Having thus laid the foundation for their de- 
fense, the attorneys cite the fact that Harry Moore 
was killed in an accident for which, of course, 
the railroad company was in nowise to blame. 


On the other hand, the accident was the direct 
consequence of Moore’s own carelessness or negli- 
gence. They then bring out the fact that Harry 
Moore’s mother, on February 14, 1891, commenced 
suit against the C.,B.& Q. for the recovery of 
damages on account of the death of herson. The 
suit was tried, and Mrs. Moore secured a judgment 
against the railroad company for $900 and costs, 
which judgment and costs the railroad company 
duly paid. 

In conclusion, the corporation counsel allege 
that Mrs. Moore, having brought and wou her 
suit against the railroad company, is estopped 
and forever barred from prosecuting and main- 
taining the action commenced by her against the 
relief department. This case is still pending in 
the district court. Under precedents already 
established, the case will almost certainly be de- 
cided against the relief department, and it will, 
beyond question, go to the supreme court, where 
the validity of the peculiar form of contract which 
the members of the relief fund are required to 
sign will be tested, and thus furnishing another 
and an additional incentive to the railroads for 
desiring a supreme bench entirely complacent to 
their purposes. 

The Burlington Volunteer Relief department is 
unquestionably a mutual insurance company. It 
is so considered by Insurance Auditor Babcock, 
who gives it as his unofficial opinion that the de- 
partment is nothing more nor less than a mutual 
company doing business of accident insurance. 
It has a prescribed set of regulations for the trans- 
action of business. It has a medical director, and 
maintains a full corps of medical examiners. It 
furnishes blank applications for membership, re- 
quires all members to submit toa rigid examina- 
tion, it issues a policy specifying the amount of 
sick and accident benefits to which the holder 
shall be entitled, and the amount his beneficiaries. 
or heirs shall be paid in the event of his death. 
It collects monthly dues and assessments. It. 
employs agents and solicitors. In fact, it corre- 
sponds with any other mutual accident and life 
insurance company doing business in the State 
to-day. 

Insurance Auditor Babcock was asked his 
opinion of the reliefdepartment. He stated that 
the question had been referred to him several 
times recently, and he has given the matter con- 
siderable thought. Hewas clearly of the opinion, 
without having consulted legal advice, that the 
Burlington Volunteer Relief department was a 
mutual insurance company, and that as such it 
should be compelled to comply with the laws of 
the State of Nebraska. 

The insurance laws of Nebraska are very rigid, 
and permit of no unsafe or questionable business. 
methods. Mutual companies are required to be 
incorporated under the laws of this or some other 
State. They must have a capital of at least 
$100,000, secured by lien on real estate worth at 
cash valuation at least five times the amount of 
said capital. They must file with the auditor the 
act of incorporation, together with a written in- 
strument under seal of said company, signed by 
the president and secretary under oath, certifying 
that a company is possessed of the requisite 
capital. 

- The Burlington Volunteer Relief department 
complies with none of the above requirements. 

By its own statements made under oath it has 
no legal existence in Nebraska or any other State. 
By its own statements it has proved that it is 
maintained by the railroad company for its own 
protection. It charges its members more than 
double price for insurance and deprives them 
of their benefits if they avail themselves of 
their rights under the laws. It reserves the 
right to terminate the insurance at any time 
without giving the employe any opportunity for 
redress. It practically compels employes to_be- 
come contributors to the relief fund. And to 
cap the climax it is now seeking by numerous. 
cases on file to have the supreme court legalize 
not only its existence, but its contract with its 
members by which they are required to sign. 
away their rights under the statutes at the dicta- 
tion of the railroad managers. 
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In Memoriam. 





BROTHER JOHN CHRISTIE, DIV. Io. 





There’s a gloom in our bosoms prevailing, 
A tide of disconsolate woe; 

Many lips unaccustomed to wailing, 
Are moved by a desperate foe ; 

There is grief in the heart of a mother, 
All joy from her bosom has fled, 

And a sister now weeps for a brother ; 
Their noble protector is dead. 


He saw danger ahead, but he never 
Retreated an inch from the deck, 

Till his soui from his body for ever 
Departed from under the wreck; 

He could jump, but like others before him, 
He stood at his post till he died, 

And we comrades of his shall deplore him, 
For “Jack ’’ was our joy and our pride. 


He had always a smile fora greeting, 
He never knew what was despair, 
All our moments Of sorrow were fleeting, 
For ‘‘Jack’s’’ sunny nature killed care. 
He was broad-gauged in all of his actions, 
And built on God's noblest plan, 
With a breast full of human affections, 
Which made hima lovable man. 


In the days when we needed assistance, 
He proved himself loyal and true, 

For he flung down the gage of resistance 
To foes, who were friends of the ‘‘Q.” 
We have none who were braver in battle 
When Brotherhood business required ; 

He was always the first on his mettle, 
And stood there whatever transpired. 


Poor fellow! How sadly we miss him; 
We felt as we stood by his bier, 

If into new life we could kiss him, 
How soon he’d be back with us here! 


Away he has passed through death’s portals, 


Because he was fearlessly brave; 
Now he ranks amid glorious immortals, 
Triumphantly over the grave. 


— Shandy Magutre. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 13, 1893. 

MEssrs. EpitTors: In order to prevent 
any false impressions among the member- 
ship of our Order, I desire to plainly state 
a few self-evident facts in connection with 
the settlement of the recent reduction of 
pay on the Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Six organizations sent their representative 
men tothe company’s general offices at 
Louisville, at the request of the President 
and General Manager, to meet and discuss 
with them a sudden, unlooked-for emer- 
gency. Thus thrown together under an 
alarming condition of general distress, no 
power on earth could prevent these men 
from making common cause with one an- 
other to resist what we considered “at 
the time” an unwarranted and inexcus- 
able reduction of pay. These committees 
took the vote of the system, and the men 
in train service said by their votes that 
they would strike if necessary to resist a 
reduction of their pay. The commnuittees 
reconvened and announced the result to 
the management and tried to urge them 
to take down the reducing order. The 
management, while kind and considerate 
of our requests and arguments, were firm 
in their refusal. Following our laws, we’ 
then each sent for the respective heads of 
our Orders. They came, and by an almost 
unanimous vote the joint committees, 68 
in number, put the trouble in the hands 
of the six Grand Officers, who agreed to 
act together with no other orders, and 
with zo other instructions but to “ go and 
settle the best youcan at once.” ‘The six 
Grand Officers insisted upon being ac- 
companied by the six chairmen, which 
was embodied in the motion. After a 
whole day spent in argument by the 
Grand Officers and the management, the 
arbitration feature of our settlement was 
reached, not “by Chief Arthur alone,” as 
has been represented, or rather misrepre- 
sented, but by the unanimous consent, 
advice and vote of the following officers: 
Chief Wiikins, of the O. R. C., Grand 
Master Sargent, of the B. of L. F., Chief 
Wilson, of the Switchmen S. M. A. A., 
Chief Ramsay, of the O. R. T., Chief Wil- 
kinson, of the B. R. T., and Chief Arthur, 
of the B. of L. E. The membership will 
see by the above that our Grand Chief did 
not exercise a one-man power, but on the 


‘contrary, if he had voted “no” it would 


have cut no figure in the settlement 
unless he had withdrawn the engineers 
from the joint committees, which, to say 
the least, would have been avery ungrace-) 
ful thing todo. These are unmistakable, 
self-evident facts, and each one of these 
Grand Officers, at an open meeting, at 
Falls City Hall, on the day following the 
settlement, publicly proclaimed to the 
world that the settlement had been reach- 
ed as above stated, and the criticism from 
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“Div. 78,” in the November JOURNAL, was 
written by a Brother who will not deny his 
presence at that meeting and his knowl- 
edge of all the above facts. Six of the most 
experienced men in this line of business 
that the world could produce voted and 
acted as a unit. Hence the charge that 
our Grand Chief exerted a one-man power 
must share the same fate that some other 
absurd, ridiculous and untruthful charges 
made by this Brother critic while the 
Grand Chief was here, and made “pre- 
sumably at the instigation of others,” have 
already met. For the sake of truth and 
justice to the chief pillars of our Orders, I 
am, yours fraternally, 
S. W. PETTIBONE, 
Gen. Chairman for lL. & N. System. 








COLUMBUS, O. 

Messrs. EprTors: I have read with con- 
siderable interest the many articles in the 
JOURNAL relative to the insurance. This 
question is one in which the entire mem- 
bership of both Orders should have a deep 
interest. The reader may say a woman 
has no business to meddle with the B. of 
l,, HE. insurance. If such is the case, and 
you will consider the subject in a proper 
light, you must admit the wives of en- 
gineers are interested, and ofttimes are 
called upon to make sacrifices to meet the 
assessments, I believe the B. of L. E. in- 
surance one of the best in existence, and 
every member of the Order should carry 
as many policies as possible. By so doing 
he not only provides for his loved ones in 
case of death, but he is also providing for 
self in case of the loss of limb or eyesight. 
We must realize, a8’ we survey the past, 
that while the assessments may have seem- 
ed large, yet it is not expensive for the 
amount insured or the risk assumed; and 
while we also believe it has been a benefit, 
and so considered at this time, should we 
not try and improve upon the old plan, 
that we may bring cheer to otherse A 
man may become permanently disabled in 
various ways, other than in the loss of a limb 
or eyesight. Many an engineer is worse 
off to-day from paralysis or old age than if 
he had been ceprived of a limb or eye- 
sight, and I think a plan should be adopted 


whereby this class of faithful men could. 


be benefited. Should an insurance mem- 
ber live to a ripe old age, and become in- 
capacitated from his usual vocation, and 
not prepared to meet his assessments, the 
Division, or Grand Office, must care for 
the same, or it is forfeited. In my opinion, 
this is all wrong. There should be a plan 
adopted whereby the old members, who 
have been connected for years with the 
insurance, should have a part of their 
policy, or the same protected from forfeit- 
ure. We ofttimes hear it said, Brother So- 


and-So has a home; he is allright. Yes, 
he is considered more fortunate than the 
major portion of his fellows; and while 
he has his home, inquiry would show it 
constituted his whole savings. The bank 
account is drawn to its limit, and the ques- 
tion is, can the old, faithful member and 
his wife subsist upon the bricks of the 
house or its furniture? What a blessing 
it would be to that aged couple to know 
they had builded well in the Brotherhood, 
and the Order had madea provision through 
its insurance for their comfort in their de- 
clining years. Instead of being objects of 
charity, they would be living marks of an 
earnest, progressive order, which had not 
only protected but provided. I believea 
man who has been a member for thitty — 
yearsshould havea full paid-up policy,and 
when he had been a member for thirty-five 
years should have the privilege of having 
either the whole or one-half of policy paid 
him. I believe this would prove an in- 
centive to many to remain in, and others 
to affiliate with the Order. An engineer 
disabled by the infirmities of old age is 
ofttimes in need of his insurance more 
than at any other period of life, or a young 
man who has suffered the loss of limb or 
eyesight.. In discussing this question in 
the past, I have seen it stated that to 
comply with the above would neces- 
sitate the payment of an amount which 
would swamp theinsurance. I have given 
this subject serious consideration and I 
do not believe it would, but on the con- 
trary would aid and build up the Order. 
While, perhaps, it would not be good 
form to consider the whole number at 
once, there could be an effort made, com- 
mencing with the oldest, to contribute to 
a given number the first year and con- 
tinue until the whole membership were 
cared for. This would also reduce the 
lists of charity which go to every conven- 
tion. Ihave in mind an aged couple, the 
husband unfit forwork. Hehas paid hisin- 
surance assessments for years, being one of 
the first to affiliate Their children are 
married and flown from the home. How 
it would assist in their declining years if 
they could have the whole or even one- 
half of the policy paid them. How it 
would smooth the rough edges of life; and 
when they depart to their heavenly home 
will it dothem any good? Far better to 
have that the comforts of a living life may 
be provided for. I wish something might 
be accomplished to make the B. of L. E. 
insurance a benefit to old age. I believe 
engineers would hasten to affiliate if for no 
other reason than to know in old age they 
would be provided for. Make your insur- 
ance platform still broader; making those 
who have paid in continuously for a great 
number of years beneficiaries as well as 
those who become disabled. I wish ail 
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wives of engineers would feel the import- 
ance of the B. of L. EK. to us, as aclass. If 
we take but the four words of their motto 
and live up to it ourselves and by our in- 
fluence urge them to do the same, we will 
live good and useful lives and we should 
bless the Order that has done so much for 
us. Now that we are permitted to run by 
their sideas G. I. A., we should be careful 
to live up to our principles, cementing our 
bonds with sisterly love. Be ever ready to 
lend the helping hand. Only in perfect 
harmony can we hope to benefit the B. of 
L.E., and I am sure this is our first object. 
God has blessed this Order of faithful men, 
and that He may bless their Auxiliaries is 
the wish of all good women, 
Mrs. M. E. CAssELL. 





The Promise of God. 





The flowers are falling; they are withered and dead; 
Like the friends of my youth they are fading 
away. 
Their beauty is gone; their fragrance has fled, 
And we have long been wrinkled and gray. 
S00n like them we will fall from the tree; 
Others have done so and we too must; 
It is in accord with the great decree 
Of ‘‘ashes to ashes and dust to dust.’’ 


The trees in the forest are bleak and bare; 
The grass in the meadow is seared and brown; 
The song birds have left us, and everywhere 
We see the glint of the Ice King’s crown. 
All nature shrinks from his chilling breath 
And dreads the fall of his mantel of snow; 
His touch like the icy fingers of Death 
Leaves naught in his track but suffering and woe. 


His reign will be brief, ’twill be but a day, 
The essence of life he can not destroy. 
Nature again will be brilliant and gay, 
And the heart of man be filled with joy. 
For soon the soft rains of lovely spring 
Will fall on the land in refreshing showers ; 
Again we will hear the song birds sing 
And the earth will be bright as a garland of 
flowers. 


And man, the greatest creation of all, 
Formed in the image and likeness of God,— 
Will he be doomed to lie where he’11 fall 
And forever remain but a lifeless clod? 
No. The blood of our Lord, like the gentle rain, 
Will fall on the souls of sinful men ; 
If we repent it will wash out each stain 
And in heaven our youth we’ll renew again. 


“ He that believeth in me, although he were dead, 
Yet shall he live,’’ this promise God gave. 
Though years have passed since those words were 
said, 
They have not lessened His power to save. 
If upon Him we will place our trust 
And are obedient to His command 
To love one another we will rise from the dust 
And forevermore live in the promised land. 
—Mickey Free, Schraag Div. No. 359. 


RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 4, 1893. 

MEssrRs. EDITORS: In March, 1865, I 
was running engine “Albemarle” on the 
V.C. R. R., now known asthe C.& O.R. R. 
Capt. J. B. Finks, the popular and affa- 
ble conductor of that day, had charge of 
the train. We were ordered from Green- 
wood to Waynesboro upon what I suppose 
the one who gave the order deemed a very 
important mission, namely, to carry whis- 
key to Gen. Early’s army, then stationed 
at Waynesboro. They were defending 
“Rockfish Gap,” against Gen. Sheridan, 
who was on his famous raid just previous 
to the close of the war. I will not say 
that the “liquid fire” we took to Early’s 
army on that occasion had anything to do 
with the disastrous stampede of his forces 
which took place that day, for we did not 
arrive in time for them to have a “smile ;” 
but I will say that in my humble opinion, 
the chief effect of the deadly “devil’s 
agent” has ever been, andisstilltoaugment 
the number and accelerate the motion of 
the great army which is constantly march- 
ing to the regions of the damned. 

However, we detached the engine from 
the train, obeyed the order, and arrived at 
Waynesboro just in time to hear the 
booming of Early’s cannon upon the hills 
beyond the town. This was intended to 
check the advance of Sheridan who had 


just made the attack. Concluding that 


‘“discretion was the better part of valor,” 
we took the back track, and moved 
slowly up the mountain on our return to 
Greenwood. In a few moments we dis- 
covered the disastrous defeat of Early’s 
army, and saw a number of his men flee- 
ing for dear life. Indeed, they ran so fast 
that a few moments after our arrival at 
Alton, four and a half miles distant from 
Waynesboro, some of the routed cavalry- 
men passed us still moving ata rapid rate. 
Proceeding to Greenwood, we immediately 
began to reload the commissary stores 
which were in the depot there for the use 
of the army, and which, of course, were 
sure tobe captured if not taken away upon 
our train, which consisted of seven cars. 
While hurriedly loading the train, couriers 
brought the unwelcome news that Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry would soon be upon us. So 
we were ordered to cease loading and ° 
move away eastward to avoid being cap- 
tured. The side track upon which we 
were standing was aspur, the switch be- 
ing at the west end and near the east end 
of the Greenwood tunnel, about I50 yards 
west of the passenger depot. There was 
some delay in backing out of this track, 
owing to the confusion created by the re- 
port that the Federals were sonear. ‘The 
switchman, an old negro named Jordan, 
threw the switch wrong and derailed the 
rear car of our train. Seeing the situa- 
tion and knowing that in order to escape 
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we would have to act promptly, and with- 
out even going to look at the derailed car, 
or waiting for a signal, I reversed the én- 
gine and gave her a full head of steam, 
and to my joyful surprise the car was re- 
placed on the track, safe and sound. The 
switch was not injured. In double quick 
time we were on the main line headed 
east, ihe engine being in the midst of the 
seven cars, three in front and four in the 
rear, if I mistake not. Looking ahead as 
soon as we started east, we saw a startling 
situation and one which the writer will re- 
member until his dying day. Sheridan’s 
men were at the crossing by the passenger 
depot and had cut us off. Conductor 
Finks was on the engine, and thinking of 
course that we would be captured, he 
jumped to the ground on the opposite 
side of the ‘train from the cavalrymen. 
The fireman and two brakemen followed 
his example. I also followed Capt. F. to 
the steps of the engine with the intention 
of juinping off, but suddenly changing my 
mind, I concluded to run the gauntlet. In 
the meantime the engine was rolling 
slowly on, getting closer to our enemies, 
who were firing their seven shooters in a 
lively manner. Springing back to the 
throttle in my excitement I made a hasty 
attempt to open it wide and thus in- 
crease the speed in order to keep them 
from getting on or capturing the train, 
but my effort failed. I dropped quickiy to 
the footboard and stretched myself out flat 
to avoid being shot by acavalryman who 
by this time was riding along by the side 
of the engine and trying his best to shoot 
me. But thanks to a kind Providence, the 
engine and tender received the seven car- 
bine bullets intended for me. One of 
them penetrated niy cushion seat and an- 
other madea hole through the water tank, 
but not low enough to waste my water 
supply. By the time he had wasted his 
seven bullets I knew that the engine had 
arrived at a point where we could not be 
followed by cavalrymen, owing to the 
abrupt termination of the high earth and 
stone platform leading from the depot to 
the Dinwiddie House and upon which my 
enemy had been riding. I jumped to the 
throttle again, made a strong, if not a long 
pull, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the machine respond to my touch and 
dart forward like a thing of life. Open- 
ing the whistle, which all old V. C. men 
will remember was a very noisy one, I 
gave my would-be captors a long and loud 
farewell. I have been frightened many a 
time during my life, but never as badly as 
on this occasion. I have tried to pray 
many times before and since then, but 
never as earnestly as when lying flat on 
the footboard of the engine with the 
bullets whizzing about my head. I 
thought, of course, that my time had 


come and so I have a dim recol- 
lection of saying, mentally if not 
audibly, as did one of old, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit.” ‘Those who read these 
lines, especially railway men, need not be 
told that seven cars and an engine, run- 
ning down a grade ninety feet to the mile, 
with brakes off, will soon attain an uncom- 
fortably high rate of speed. I was be- 
coming uneasy about the speed, and look- 
ing about for the remnant of the crew, 
which consisted of one negro, very green 
in the business, being, I think, his first 
trip. I found him safely concealed from 
the gunners, having placed himself on the 
opposite of the boiler from where the 
firing had been going on, and was holding 
to the hand-rail for dear life, evidently too 
much demoralized to do anything for the 
time being. Fortunately for the safety of 
those on the train, myself included, I dis- 
covered that Mr. John Newham, assistant 
depot agent at Waynesboro, was on the 
engine, and at my request he climbed 
upon the train and applied the brakes. 
Thus with the assistance of the reverse 
lever and a full head of steam, a disastrous 
rear-end collision with anothertrain, which 
had left Greenwood afew minutes ahead 
of us and had stopped just east of Crozet 
to take on wood, was prevented. Pro- 
ceeding to Mechum’s river, eight miles east 
of Greenwood, whichisthe foot of the four- 
teen-mile Blue Ridge Mountain grade, we 
encountered other tribulations. Darkness 
was upon us; the rain began to pour 
down; the sand had given out, and a two- 
mile heavy grade had to be climbed with 
an engine so given to slipping that some 
of the boys used to say she would slip if 
the engineer were to spit out of the car 
window. Whether that was true or not, a 
trial soon convinced me that Sheridan’s 
men would surely capture usif we de- 
pended upon the old “Albemarle” to 
draw seven cars up the hill without sand. 
The constant spinning of the driving- 
wheels without making any headway con- 
vinced me that valuable time was being 
lost and nothing gained. The terrible 
scare I had experienced at Greenwood had 
also made me quite anxious to make the 
distance between the Federal cavalry and 
myself as great as a reasonable rate of 
speed would allow. I therefore hurried 
back to the rear of my train, with the in- 
tention of cutting off twocars, and thus 
to lighten my load. But a gentleman 
from Staunton, Va. who had charge of 
the goods in the two cars, and whose name 
I do not now remember, insisted so ear- 
nestly that he should not be left, I has- 
tened back to the engine, and made an- 
other attempt to climb the hill, with the 
same result. So I crept quietly and 
quickly back to the rear of the train 
again, on the opposite side from where 
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the aforesaid gentleman was standing, and 
in the darkness pulled the pin in front of 
the two hindmost cars, hastened to the 
engine, opened the throttle, and away she 
sped, leaving the two cars and the gentle- 
man to their fate, which to the former 
was to be captured by the Federals next 
day, and taken to the middle of Mechum’s 
River bridge, and there, together with the 
bridge, burned to ashes, I think the 
passenger escaped all OK. 

Thus ended the frightful and dangerous 
part of our escapade. Continuing our 
journey to Charlottesville, and considering 
ourselves safe at least for a while, we re- 
mained there overnight. Next morning we 
resumed the trip to Richmond, the then 
terminus of the road, arriving there after 
many long and tedious delays the third 
day after leaving Greenwood. I filled the 
place of engineer and fireman the whole 
distance, 118 miles, having, as I said be- 
fore, but one man left belonging to the 
crew, and he a green negro brakeman. 
When the excitement was over and the 
news received, we learned that a young 
man from Albemarle county, by the name 
of Randolph, and another man whose 
name I did not learn, had been killed upon 
our train while running the gauntlet at 
Greenwood, and that Capt. Finks, our 
conductor, and one other of the crew, had 
been captured, but thanks to the Captain’s 
well-deserved popularity, his friends at 
Waynesboro, which place was his home at 
that time, interceded so strenuously and 
persistently in his behaif that General 
Sheridan released him the next morning. 
He came off, however, minus boots, hat 
and watch, if I mistake not. Thus ended 
an incident fraught with much interest 
to the actors, whether Yanks or Rebs, and 
which I have no doubt has been the theme 
of conversation at many a fireside since 
that eventful time. R. J. Ge Diy. 26. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEssrs. EDITORS: I met a friend the 
other day who has been employed as en- 
gineerforsome time. When Jimportuned 
him to become a member of the Order, he 
said, “I would like to join, and I believe 
it my duty to assist the members of the B. 
of L. E. in their good work, because I 
know whenever they obtain concessions 
they benefit me just’ the same as it bene- 
fits the members of the Order. I object 
to the insurance feature of the Order. 
While I do not consider it a compulsory 
act, I believe every man should carry at 
least one policy of insurance, but I am 
opposed to the manner in which the in- 
surance is conducted. For example,-I am 
twenty-six years of age. Should I join 
the B. of L. E. to-day and carry an insur- 
ance policy for 25 years, ] would then be 


“me? 


fifty-one, and no doubt in the condition 
of many others who are unable to follow 
their vocation. I might be crippled for 
life or have a lingering disease, and un- 
able to pay my assessments. If so, of 
what use would your insurance be to me?” 
Tinformed him that whenever a member 
carrying insurance was incapacitated 
through cause and could not meet his ob- 
ligations, the Grand Office would take 
care of his insurance, providing his Divis- 
ion requested it. ‘Oh, yes,” he said, “the 
Grand Office willaccommodate me in keep- 
ing up my policy, but what good is that to 
You say it would benefit my wife and 
children. Perhaps; but my wife would be 
as old and no doubt as feeble as I am, and 
my youngest child would be 15 or 20 years 
of age and the rest of the family capable 
of caring for themselves. I might be 
totally disabled, and while helpless, unable 
to even care for myself. According to the 
laws of your insurance, I would not be en- 
titled to or receive benefits which I had 
been paying for for years. I think that a 
body of men as intelligent as those who 
compose the B. of L. E. should have been 
able ere this to form an insurance order 
that would benefit its members more than 
the one you now give them. I believe 
after a member has contributed for 25 
years, if he is incapacitated from following 
his calling, he should receive or there 
should be a ‘proviso that it would guar- 
antee and pay at least one half of the 
policy. I believe it would be policy for 
the insurance association to even com- 
mence this day and adopt some such 
course. I would commence with the old- 
est and continue as fast as possible in the 
payment of the one-half amount of policy. 
This would lessen the liability, because as 
I take it there would be an incentive for 
those now members to remain and others 
to affiliate.’ I informed him that while 
his version looked well on paper, it would 
not work, for just as soon as an in- 
sured member received one-half of his 
policy he would drop out and forfeit the 
remainder. My. friend thought I was in 
error, and said, “ No, they would not drop 
out. The 25 year man doés not drop out 
now and if he should the Order gains by 
it, since it would forfeit the remainder of 
the policy. This would also provide 
disabled members with means to pay 
their assessments shouid they fail. 
Why, your Grand Office could care for 
their policies. I believe your Grand Of- 
fice under the present order of things 
will one of these fine days get swamped.” 
I asked him how the young members 
would like his plan and he thought 
they would accept it. He continued 
by saying, “if I could penetrate the future 
and feel assured that twenty-five years 
from now when I was. old your 
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insurance would give me the relief I 
speak of, I would join the B. of L. E. at 
once. Of course, I know all members of 
the Order say to the friends they wish to 
_ have affiliate with them, that the widows 
and orphans, should we die, would reap the 
benefit of the insurance. But I would like 

it also to benefit the old men before 
they are taken away. I believe two-thirds 
of the claims paid in the past were for 
men who had not been members of the 
Order over five years, and this being the 
case, you will see at once that the old men 
who have remained loyal and protected it 
have had to foot the bills and the young 
men have contributed comparatively noth- 
ing towards paying the claims of men who 
have been meinbers for twenty-five years. 
By my plan they would each, during 
the short time they were members, have 
contributed something towards the liabili- 
ties.” LIasked him if we were to adopt 
his plan if the cost of insurance would not 
increase and become a burden. He re- 
plied: ‘“No; your Grand Officers could also 

answer this. If you paid twenty men 
this year one-half of their policy and they 
died the next year, instead of paying full 

claims you would be called upon to pay 
only half claims. I will return to my 
former conversation and say: My wife is 
young; the world is before her and at the 
present time we are satisfied that she could 
get along much better than both of us 
thirty years from now and of the two evils 
I propose to choose the least. Your in- 
surance will be open to me for several 
years yet, but I do hope some of your wise 
members will study into this as z¢ zs, and 
as it might be, and I am satisfied that after 
careful consideration they will come to the 
conclusion that an old man and his wife in 
their old age would be blessed more with 
a‘bird in the hand than one in the bush;’ 
and if you think not, ask some of these 

old members who at present are tottering 
with their loved one, who has been their 
companion for years, towards their graves, 
who have sacrificed a great deal to keep up 
the insurance and now want the necessa- 
ries of life, but only their big grown up 
children (orphans) will reap the benefits.” 

Yours, etc: DED. OP. Oe 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Merssrs. Epitors: While our insur- 
ance is not essential to the successful op- 
eration of theB. of L. E., it being merely a 
side issue, so to speak, and justas goodand 
cheap insurancecan be had in commercial 
companies, though their total disability 
features are not so good as ours, yet it 
can’t be successfully contradicted that our 
insurance association has proven a valua- 
ble auxiliary to our Brotherhood in many 
ways. One of these is that having an in- 


surance department causes a great many 
members to insure and consequently reap 
the benefits thereof that would never 
otherwise think of insuring in other com- 
panies and associations. I think the St. 
Paul convention could safely make a few 
conservative changes in our insurance 
laws that would benefit the association. 
Of course, the Grand Secretary’s report 
will show by the number of deaths during 
the two previous years in the Order 
whether it would be cheaper to have uni- 
versal insurance, that is, of all members 
who can pass the medical examination. 
The opinion is held by a great many that 
if all our eligible members were insured, 
the cost would not exceed ten dollars per 
thousand per year, though, as it is, the 
cost has been lighter the past year than 
ever before. On very many roads at the 
present time should an engineer lose one 
of his eyes, or rather the sight in one of 
them, he is debarred from running a road 
engine, and he isin a worse condition to 
follow his usual vocation than if he had 
lost a foot or the lower portion of one leg. 
In such a case, why not change the law 
so as to allow him one-half the face of his 
policy, even if we have to curtail one-half 
of the face of the policy to the member 
who loses alowerlimb. Thenagain,if we 
were to pay one-half of policy to those 
members who had been without forfeiture 
of policy for the pasttwenty-five years, but 
not to pay more than two such policies in 
any one month, commencing with the 
oldest policy first, I don’t believe it 
would make the assessments very much 
harder tocarry, as the probability is that a 
great many of our older members will not 
live many years longer, and they would 
receive benefit while living for the money 
they had contributed in their assessments, 
The paralysis disability question is a tick- 
lish issue to touch upon in a convention, 
but one thing that tends to make it so, I 
believe, is the fear of a great many dele- 
gates that if such a law were passed, even 
with safe limitations, it would be retro- 
active in its application and include all 
members who have heretofore been dis- 
abled from the above cause. In conclu- 
sion, I will say, though it is not intended 
as an advertisement, that if all engineers 
used a Brotherhood spring seat, in my 
opinion their lability to become paralyzed 
would be much lessened. R. HERIOT. 





LINCOLN, NEB. 

Messrs. Eprtors: In the past the B. of 
L. E. has engaged in conflicts which were 
brought about through the despicable 
treatinent of officials. While so engaged 
the membership at large has been deeply 
interested, especially in the Lehigh and 
Toledo and Ann Arbor struggle, and were 
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not only unable to act but give an intelli- 
gent answer to the cause. I believe it to 
be the part of wisdom for our Grand Off- 
cers on such occasions to keep the mem- 
bers well informed and not in ignorance 
of the cause which led up to the strike. 
I believe as soon as the Grand Officers 
have determined to call the men out they 
should issue a circular to all Divisions, 
giving cause, etc., and thereafter give a 
daily report of progress, that the Brothers 
may know what course to pursue. Many 
could in various ways assist the striking 
brothers by persuasive methods, keep idle 
engineers and railroad men from going to 
the scene of conflict, thereby reducing the 
influx of such men. In our locality we 
found during the Lehigh trouble that men 
were tempted to go to Buffalo and else- 
where on the Lehigh, under the impres- 
sion that it was an unauthorized strike. 
After being assured by us (though at the 
same time we were not sure) that it was 
a legal strike, many would not go there. 
In view of this fact, I think it would be a 
good idea at the next convention to enact 
a law compeiling a compliance with the 
above. By so doing, many men would 
stay away from the scene of conflict. 
Pie W.Drv.,98: 





The Bird. 





I go, I go, in the clear light of morning, 
In the fair sunny South, may my swift wings be 
furled, ‘ 
I have left the sere meadow all brown with dead 
heather, 
And I seek for a fair, brighter spot in the world. 


I sought you and found you, when spring wafted 
fragrance; 
Oh, nothing so sweet as your fair northern 
flowers, 
And through the long summer my love found its 
treasure, 
Oh, nothing so dear as your beautiful bowers. 


But the flowers all are dead, and I treasured their 
beauty, 
While they lasted I found them my chiefest 
delight, 
But now the cold winds fill their places with 
moaning, 
And my sad spirit withered to witness the blight. 


So away I have come, over vale and o’er mountain ; 
From the cold chilling blasts I hastened to flee, 

And once more ina garden of languorous beauty 
I rejoice in the sweets that are open to me. 


But I loved you the more that your bright days 
were fleeting ; 
You were part of my life, and I bid you adieu, 


And Death, Death itself must transform mecom- . 


pletely 
Ere my fond heart shall lose its remembrance 
of you. M. I. La Grange. 


WILMINGTON, DELA., Dec. 11, 1893. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: It was my good for- 
tune to be a member of a party consisting of 
Brothers Wells and Stilwell, of Div. 105, 
New York; Manhattan, of 45, Philadel- 
phia; and Randolph, Henderson, Reed, of 
Div. 342, Wilmington, on a fraternal visit 
to Div. 331, of Portsmouth, Va. We 
started Saturday morning on Old Point 
Express, thanks to the courtesy of the 
officials of the divisions over which we 
passed, and our first one hundred miles 
over the Delaware Division P. R. R. was 
uneventful, unless I should mention the 
courtesies extended us by genial and good- 
natured Col. John Layfield and crew, whose 
treatment was the subject of much favorable 
comment by the visitors. We were greeted 
at Delmar by Brothers Harrison, Ingle, 
Conner, and Engine House Foreman Ven- 
ables. After introduction of the visiting 
Brothers and the presentation of a pair 
of cow-hide boots to Mr. Venables by 
Brother Henderson, which had been 
found discarded on the train, we were 
wished God-speed and proceeded on 
our journey over the N. Y. P.& N.R.R., 
a distance of ninety-six miles to Cape 
Charles, and what a novelty! To attempt 
to describe the beauties of this division 
would be useless, but I can say that where 
we expected to find a barren, desolate 
country, and a back-number road com- 
pared to our grand trunk lines, turned out 
to be a very agreeable surprise. Imagine 
yourself, if you can, whirling through the 
air ata sixty-mile-an-hour speed oneighty- 
pound steel, good, solid ties and the great- 
est novelty of all, oyster-shell ballast, then 
you are with us on the N.Y. P. & N. R.R. 
Buildings are the latest style of architect- 
ure, freshly painted, all telegraph poles 
are whitewashed, as well as out-buildings 
of every description, the ditches and track 
are beautifuily lined, and just think! fifty- 
four miles of track as straight as a string 
and perfectly level. Our entire party were 
seated in the rear car enjoying this ride 
and complimenting the management when 
Cape Charles was reached, and we were 
met by Train Master Manahan, escorted 
to the steamer and enjoyed a delightful 
ride of thirty-five miles to Norfolk. Here 
we were met by a committee consisting of 
Brothers Harper, Welton, Cox and others; 
in five minuies we were in Portsmouth, 
Va., and immediately proceeded to the 
Division room of No. 331, and were heart- 
ily welcomed by its members and those of 
No. 456 from Norfolk, after which, decid- 
ing we were in the hands of friends, we 
declared ourselves at their mercy. Time 
and space will not allow me to do credit 
to the hospitality extended us, but with 
your kind permission will endeavor to 
briefly outline the principal events of the 
occasion. We were escorted in a body, 
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(40 in number) to the Portsmouth Opera 
House, which had been beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion, where the Society 
of Elks were holding a carnival, and ban- 
queted. Covers had been laid for forty, 
and every seat was taken. The spread 
was one of the most elaborate affairs it 
has ever been my good fortune to partake 
of, and the visiting members were in fine 
form to do it justice, having fasted from 
11 A. M. to 10 P. M. The board fairly 
groaned under its weight, and Ports- 
mouth’s most beautiful ladies acting in 
the capacity of waitresses, for sweet, sweet 
charity’s sake. The sight was truly mag- 
nificent and inspiring, enough to make 
certain members of our party reconsider 
their former declaration and join the ranks 
of the benedicts. After doing honor to 
the occasion we were escorted to the ball 
room, where a string band was in waiting, 
and the older members of the party in- 
dulged in tripping the light fantastic until 
11:30, when we returned to the Division 
room, enjoyed a social chat for an hour or 
so and retired for the night at the Hotel 
Portsmouth. Ere we had arisen in the 
morning their pickets were on duty, and 
after breakfast the morning was spent 
very pleasantly in visiting the Navy Yard 
and other points of interest. Brother 
Randolph and myself, however, accepted 
an invitation from Brothers Clark and 
Wilson fora drive and three hours were 
spent in viewing the surrounding country 
and truck farms of which we hear and read 
so much, a beautiful sight indeed and far 
beyond all comprehension; thousands of 
acres of the most fertile land imaginable, 
and signs of industry and success on 
every hand. After dinner, a well attended 
meeting was held in the Division room, 
the good of the Order discussed generally 
and other busin’ss transacted, the most 
important of which was the organizing of 
a Health Insurance in connection with 
Div. 331. After supper, we crossed the 
river to Norfolk, headed by John L. Sulh- 
van (not the mighty) and a committee 
from Nos. 331 and 456, bent upon seeing the 
city by gas light, a beautiful sight, and 
after a tour of afew hours, in which we 
were shown every point of interest, we re- 
turned to Portsmouth perfectly satisfied 
with this world’s goods and satisfied to 
retire. After several hours’ refreshing 
sleep we arose, ate our breakfast, said 
good-bye to friends and Portsmouth, and 
took steamer for Cape Charles, with many 
pleasant remembrances of our trip, im- 
portant among which is the reception ac- 
corded us by Brothers Clark and Welton at 
their homes. After leaving Norfolk for 
home, we encountered a storm on the 
Chesapeake, and at Old Point it was 
deemed unwise to cross in the steamer (a 
borrowed one), the regular boat having 


broken a rudder, so a tug was ordered, 
and as a result we were detained two 
hours, which time was spent in seeing the 
sights of Old Point and the Fort. Upon 
the arrival of the tug, passengers and 
baggage were transferred, and we con- 
tinued on our way rejoicing; but not for 
long. What a strange feeling came over 
us. Firstone,then another, and at lastwe 
were all of one mind (sea sick), and con- 
cluded that this life wasn’t worth the liv- 
ing. What a time we had laughing and 
crying at intervals, but oh! so sick. It 
was the general opinion of all that while 
they would not have missed it for the 
world, they would not experience the like 
again for a fortune. We finally arrived in 
Cape Charles and immediately proceeded 
north, nothing else occurring to mar our 
pleasure. We arrived home in due time, 
thus ending adelightful trip, for which we 
are greatly indebted to the members of 
Divs. No. 331 and 456, individually and 
collectively, and on behalf of the visiting 
Brothers take this means of expressing 
our sincere thanks for courtesies extended 
and sincerely hope that we may be able in 
the future toreturnthe compliment three- 
fold. S. G. FISHER. 





FORT GRATIOT, Nov. 20, 1893. 

MEssrRs. EpitTors: As the time for the 
convention approaches, I think it would 
be a good idea to discuss certain subjects 
which I think would be of benefit to the B. 
of L. E., more especially members of the 
Order. Weare publishing a journal that 
costs us monthly from $1,200 to $2,400, 
and since the JOURNAL has been printed 
we could have bought a dozen printing 
offices with the profits that have been 
paid for its publication. What claim have 
the company printing the JOURNAL to our 
patronage? We have among us pienty of 
men who can set type and who from in- 
firmities, old age and disability need the 
employment. The money thus paid out 
would give a good number of our brothers 
a comfortable living. And I am of the 
opinion that it would be as well for us to 
move from our luxurious and expensive 
rooms to some modest inland city, where 
we could own our buildings. Instead of 
paying heavy rents each month, we could 
be taking in rent for the benefit of the 
Order, and curtail some of the expense 
that we now incur and help those whom 
we have a right to help and who have a 
right to demand it of the Order. 

There is one more point we should fully 
discuss and have some action taken at our 
next convention, and that is to continue 


-our insurance upon a more liberal plan 


towards the older members, especially the © 
men who have been insured for twenty- 
five to thirty vears. HENRY PATRICK. 
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bers of G. I. A. must hereafter be sent.] 





Christmas Day. 





Sing hilli ho! bring out the drums 

And make them roll, for Christmas comes. 
On every shore, in every clime, 

Glad people hail the Christmas time. 

The rich and poor, the old and young, 
The blithe and sad in every tongue, 

All feel their pulses quicker play 

To welcome glorious Christmas Day. 


Advancing years and whitening hair 
The joys of Christmas always share 
With little tots of infancy, 

Who hail the morning with their glee. 
The old again renew their youth, 

And many ills they really soothe 

In happy childhood’s careless play 
About the house on Christmas Day. 


The grandsire and the grand dame greet 
The children, who on nimble feet 

Come running with their dolls and drums, 
To share their joys when Christmas comes. 
The parents’ hearts are filled with bliss, 
And lips are pressed by many a kiss, 

By romping girls and boys, who cheer 
Because the Christmas time is here. 


ook back, poor weary, laden hearts! 

To days before the stinging smarts 

Of cruel care your bosoms bled, 

When from your Christmas morning bed, 
On youthful feet you upward sprung 

When eyes and head and limbs were young; 
Took back, with fancy flowing free, 

Your childhood’s happy days to see. 


‘There’s music in the morning air 

When mimic drums and trumpets blare; 
Intoxicating draughts of bliss 

We quaff when we our darlings kiss! 

No nectar of ambrosial brew 

Was ever found our hearts to woo 

Jike happy children ’mid their toys, 
Relating Christmas morning’s joys! 


Sing hilli ho! my two-year-old, 

That doesn’t fear the wintry cold; 

That greets the morning with acrow, 

In big-eyed wonder at the snow. 

While life is in its dawning spring, 
Enjoy your pranks, my little king, 

I'll fancy while we romp and play, 

I’m young, like you, this Christmas Day. 


— Shandy Magutre. 


GRAND RapPIps, MICH. 

The G.I. A. of Michigan are justified in 
feeling proud and jubilant over the suc- 
cess of their State meeting, held at Jack- 
son, on the 16th of November. Our ‘‘sil- 
very-tongued G. P.,” Mrs. W. A. Murdock, 
our amiable G. V. P., Mrs. M. E. Cassell, 
and our stately and motherly-looking G. 
T., Mrs. Geo. Brow, were in attendance; 
also the President and Secretary of Insur- 
ance, Mrs. Durnell and Mrs. Orr. The 
Lodges of Michigan were ali represented. 
Little Miami, Eclipse and Corn City were 
the Ohio Lodges that sent visitors. Mem- 
bers from Friendship and Cora Smith 
Lodges, of Indiana, were also in attend- 
ance. One hundred and fifty visitors 
united with the local Division, No. 9, to 
enjoy the benefits of this reunion. The 
morning was principally taken up with 
meetings, greetings and ritual work. Just 
before the close of the morning session, 
it was announced that “Shandy Maguire” 
was in the ante-room, having run down 
from New York in a most brotherly 
fashion to help out at the public meeting 
given in the evening. He was requested 
to come in and meet the Sisters. He re- 
fused to come unless escorted by the 
handsomest lady present. Sister Maro- 
ney, of Bellevue, Ohio, “got the job.” 
“Shandy” was “greatly embarrassed,” 
his ‘heart was terribly refractory,” and 
even “got stuck in his throat,” at “being 
so unexpectedly brought into this bower 
of beauty,” but, amid cheers and laughter, 
he managéd to tell the Sisters that it gave 
him great pleasure to have the honor to 
be presented to them. After the con- 
clusion of ritual work, in the afternoon, 
the subject of the Orphans’ Home was 
given attention. The concensus of opinion 
was that the idea of the “Home” was not 
a practical one. G. P. Mrs. Murdock said 
that in her travels she found so much op- 
position that she thought it best, for the 
present, to abandon the idea. The need 
of the G. I. A. for a publication of its own 
was next considered. In regard to this 
question, there was almost unanimous ap- 
proval. Sisters Durnell and Orr told of 
their work as insurance officers. Their 
successful building up of this feature of 
our Order proves them most efficient in 
their respective offices. The public meet- 
ing was given entirely under the auspices 
of Diy. 9. President Cottrell knew her 
workers well when she appointed her com- 
mittees. From first to last success attend- 
ed their work. The meeting opened with 
a beautiful prayer by Mary T. Lathrop, of 
Jackson, such as only the soul of a woman 
could formulate, in which she implored 
the blessing of God upon the efforts of this 
Sisterhood for the progress and elevation 
of themselves and loved ones. She prayed 
that we might fully realize the greatness of 
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fraternal love, the good that could be ac- 
complished by it, and that our hearts 
might be turned to Him through this love. 
Mayor Bunnell, who is ever a good friend 
of the railroad organizations, then extend- 
ed a most hearty welcome to the visitcrs; 
he told the ladies that as he looked over 
- the fine assemblage of intelligent looking 
women he felt even more firmly convinced 
that the affairs of both church and state 
could be safely left in their hands. He 
freely gave to them the city of Jackson, 
so long as they should stay to use it, 
and hoped that we might again assemble 
within its limits. Mrs. Murdock then fol- 
lowed with a most agreeable talk, given 
in her attractive way. Brother Everett— 
bless him!—who had come all the way 
from Cleveland to favor us, then read a 
finely prepared MG., the subject of which 
was, “A New Era in the History of Wom- 
an,” in which, with a chivalry not pos- 
sible to discount, he freely accorded to 
woman all the rights and privileges he 
himself enjoyed. He was followed by “our 
own and only” “Shandy.” Poor fellow! 
he had whispered to me at the beginning 
of the meeting that “he thought this was 
a cold and unresponsive house.” But 
before he had fairly begun to send out his 
sharp-pointed shafts of wit, the hall 
abounded in laughter and applause. Or- 
chestral music, songs and recitations were 
interspersed. Local Div., No.2, B.of L.E., 
was gracefully accredited with its good 
qualities, especially its support of its Aux- 
iliary, by Sister Mary C. Orr, of ‘Peoria, Ill. 
“Our Distinguished Visitors”? (Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrop, Mayor Bunnell,Grand President 
Murdock, Brother Everett and Brother 
Patrick Fennell) was done ample justice 
by Brother Will Brewer, of Div. 2. The 
Mayor, while on the banquet floor, both 
toasted and roasted “Shandy Maguire,” 
who got even with him later on by hurl- 
ing back at him “twins,” “nursing bot- 
tles” and other marital woes galore. 
“Shandy” also lavishly eulogized the 
work of the ex-editress, Mrs. Cassell, and 
thought too much credit could not be 
given her. The responses to the toasts 
were wittily given amidst such genuine 
merriment as should accompany a festive 
occasion. Who but Brother Everett and 
“Shandy ” would travel long distances to 
help compares with our best? Brother 
Everett says: “It was one of the happiest 
events of my life,” (ofcourse he forgot the 
wedding day) andsoon. Congratulations 
have poured in upon us until we are quite 
vainglorious. Too much can not be said 
in praise of No. 9. Every part of their 
work as entertainers was done with precis- 
ionand liberality. Their President, Mrs. 
Kate Higgins, who engineered the stupen- 
dous work of the banquet hall, maintained 
most perfect good humor and gracefully 


presided over the many asif she had but 
to pouracup of tea. Mrs. Payne was per- 
fection as evening chairman. The tables 
were waited on by the daughters of engi- 
neers, and it was well done, too. Even 
some of the “sons teot:,*:out. oftheir 
sphere” and deftly carried cups of tea and 
coffee. We were very proud to welcome 
Brother Hugh Reddie and wife, who came 
over from Toronto, Canada, to attend the 
meeting. Sister Reddie beiongs to Maple 
Leaf Lodge, the only Auxiliary in the Do- 
minion. Brother Maroney, of Bellevue, 
Ohio, and Brother McCormick, of Grand 
Rapids, showed their loyalty to the G. I. 
A. by being present. Brother Everett 
says: “It was the best meeting I ever at- 
tended outside of convention.” Sister 
Murdock writes: “It was almost as 
helpful as a convention.” “Shandy Ma- 
guire” writes: “Your meeting was an 
eminent success. It takes the ladies to 
do things up in style. I will say frankly 
that the meeting compared more than fa- 
vorably with our best.” While the various 
Lodges of the State contributed funds, to 
No. 9 belongs the credit of the splendid 
management. MICHIGAN. 





MME. EDITRESS: There are many who 
are ofttimes guilty of those little “slips of 
the tongue ” which convict one of the error 
of usingslang. “ Nettie,” last month, gave 
us plain talk on the subject, and has made 
some of us feel as if we were not “ ali wool 
filling with imported silk selvage.” (Par-_ 
don, ‘‘Nettie.”) That name sounds girlish, 
but the sage style of advice would denote 
matronly experience and mature years. 
“Nettie” tells us that ‘‘the use of slang 
has become so prevalent, even in good 
society, that perhaps it will not be out of 
place to warn our gentle Sisters not to in- 
dulge in even one pet phrase.” In view of 
the fact that social conditions are improv- 
ing, that intelligence among women is 
largely increasing, that they are more 
potent factors in the social affairs of life 
to-day than ever before, isn’t it fair to pre- 
sume that a little of the polite, expressive 
slang now prevailing in the best society 
is respectably admissible? As to the 
Brothers who “feel horrified to see the 
rosy lips of their Sisters contaminated by 
the use of slang,” I do not think we need 
to trim our words very closely to please 
them. It is the thought of what would 
please her brother, or rather some other 
woman’s brother, that has made a slippery 
standing place formany awoman. I would 
say, rather let the question be, “Is it 
right?” If she honestly asks herself this, 
she stands on firm ground. What any 
man may think, should not be the idea 
that inspires her, but what her honest 
womanhood indorses, should be the main- 
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spring of all her walks in life. “Nettie” 
tells us further of her experience in a con- 
versation with “the one man of all the 
world whom she honored and esteemed.” 
She had used only one questionable word, 
which afterwards her dictionary told her 
that was not questionable, and he was sur- 
prised greatly. “Nettie” should have 
faced him squarely, and asked if he was 
“without sin.” Had he said “ Yes,” then 
she should have made him prove it. I 
am much afraid that the one man whom 
she honored above all others was, like all 
others of his sex, a little unduly exacting 
where such sweet subserviency awaited. 
They’re pretty much all alike, “Nettie.” 
They like to use slang flavored with to- 
bacco, and say little “swear words,” “ bi 

weights” on necessary occasions, but they 
have the good taste to want to wipe off 
the dirt on clean “rosy lips.’ We can’t 
blame them for that desire. Now, my 
dear woman, let me tell you that if you 
“wait to weigh every word before ut- 
tered,” it will take lots of ttme, and, as 
Artemus Ward said to his son, “ You will 
be happy, but you won’t have near so much 
fun.” “There is beauty enough in our 
language to meet every requirement.” To 
be sure there is, but if there were only 
roses and carnations and lilies, who would 
think them especially beautiful? It is the 
“slang” growths of less favored plants 
that enables us to see how beautiful they 
are, and prevents us tiring of their beauty. 
Instead of “ robbing our intellectual gar- 
dens,’ they only set forth their beauty 
more clearly. Thisis the lawofall growths 
and values, and cannot be displaced. It 
was with a good deal of emphatic satis- 
faction that I called out to my husband, as 
he started from home last night (he had 
forgotten for a week to get me passes), 
SPont-you .dare to forget. You: ‘ get 
there, this time, sure,’ or else don’t you 
dare to show your ‘ugly old mug’ at this 
end of the road again.” Now, tomorrow 
I will get those passes, while if I had made 
the same polite, patient request that I had 
made three times before, and after this 
fashion, “Husband, please don’t forget my 
passes,’ I could have asked until next 
year this time. When he hands me the 
passes, he will not refuse the grateful kiss, 
nor think the lips contaminated that offers 
it, but will think that the “old girl knows 
the nag she’s driving,” and like her a little 
better for finding a way to “hold herown.” 

SISTER CLARISSA. 





MMe. EDITRESS: In Helen Howard we 
have a most valuable contributor. I do 
not miss reading one word that she writes. 
Her assertions and illustrations are full of 
vigor and strength. Yet in her talk last 
month I could but wonder if some un- 


‘upon thorns. 


toward influence that had become fastened 
upon her rich nature had not converted a 
little strata of it into cynical soil. Helen 
tells us that “a woman’s best friend is a 
woman, except it be her father, husband 
or brother.” Now, has she forgotten that 
these latter are all men, and therefore are 
no more likely to be a cherishing friend— 
except so far as their proprietary interest 
may extend—than other men. To besure, 
they are not as apt to hold the honor of 
the women of their own family lightly in 
their keeping, because their kinship de- 
stroys the temptation. But the man who 
does not hold the honor of all women 
sacred, for womanhood’s sake, is not a 
“best friend” to mother, wife, sister or 
daughter. In average cases the father’s 
protection of the daughter ceases when 
her life is given into the keeping of an- 
other man. Yet not always does this 
need for his protection cease, but oft in- 
creases. Then, too, how frequently does 
the brother drift heedlessly out from the 
sister’s life, leaving her only the yearning 
for his love and to know of his well-being, 
or not being well, to have the blessed 
privilege of being a ministering sister to 
his needs. As for a husband being a wo- 
man’s best friend—well, he is if he is, if 
not, he is her master. We all have totake 
our chances in choosing “best friends.” 
In many instances, notwithstanding senti- 
ment to the contrary, a mother’s pride, 
ambition and selfishness have given to the 
daughter who is controlled by her, a com- 
panion for life with whom she trod only 
O, Helen, a woman’s “ best 
friend” is her best friend, though kin or 
no, though man or woman. There are 
many noble mien who consider it a sacred 
honor to be called upon to succor by ten- 
der sympathy and the wise counsel their 
larger experience in the affairs of the 
world enables them to give, and who count 
the good they thus do as among life’s 
holiest triumphs. 

Many friends my life has made, 

*Mongst women and ’mongst men; 
With each of these my trust has laid ; 
I write this with a grateful pen, 
‘Never have I been betrayed.” 
FAITH. 





MME EpitREsS: Christmas is a magic 
word, the holiday above all others for 
children. When I was a child I used to 
count eagerly the days that lay between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. How long 
twenty days appeared, fifteen seemed an 
eternity, five a century! But the day be- 
fore! Oh, the delights of Christmas Day 
itself were hardly more than were those of 
that day of such enchanting anticipation. 
Those last few days before Christmas! 
What a delightful mystery pervades the 
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air! What tantalizing glimpses of pink 
and blue ribbons, of silvery paper, of bulg- 
ing bundles smuggled surreptitiously into 
the house! What rows of pies and cakes 
in the pantry, what jars of doughnuts, 
what plymp-breasted chickens and_ tur- 
keys! But the uproarious fun of Christ- 
mas morning, jumping out of bed in bare 
feet, pulling down the heavy stockings 
that hung so limp and lank the night be- 
fore! No other way ever satisfied my 
childish soul, like hanging up a stocking, 
and my own children have the same pref- 
erence. Happy are you, dear mother, if 
you have some little stockings to fill for 
Christmas morning; but if perchance the 
little feet have grown large and wandered 
away from home and mother, or perhaps 
the death angel has stilled their wander- 
ings forever, then hunt up some desolate 
child and fill his stocking and make glad 
his heart for Christmas Day. Just now the 
burning question of the hour, is: “ What 
shall we give for Christmas presents.” 

The children—bless their hearts!—are 
easily satisfied, but what shall we get for 
the one who is generally our larger, if 
not our defer, half, he who “halves our 
joys and doubles our sorrows.” He sniffs 
disdainfully at the box of cigars we se- 
lected with such careful solicitude and 
puts safely away the lovely white pipe we 
thought would delight his esthetic soul, 
and smokes the old clay or corn cob pipe 
instead. For people in moderate circum- 
stances, to make costly or elaborate gifts, 
seems out of harmony with the true spirit 
of Christmas giving. A simple gift given 
in a spirit of love and good-will is better 
far than an expensive one, given because 
you feel that you must, and maybe pre- 
vents entirely the giving of many smaller 
gifts that would cause pleasure both to 
the one who gives and to those who re- 
ceive. And when for us Christmas shall 
come on earth no more, may we meet the 
Lord of Christmas with peace in our 
hearts, and love and good-will to all our 
brothers and sisters, both those whom we 
leave behind and those whom we go forth 
to meet in the shadowy unknown. 

HELEN HOWARD. 


Oa 0 


ELKHART, IND., Dec. 3, 1893. 

MME. EDITRESS: I wish through the 
columns of the JOURNAL, to express my 
opinion in regard to having a journal of 
of our own, subject, of course, to change, 
after hearing from other Sisters. I think, 
for the present, we had better make use of 
the pages the Brothers so kindly set aside 
for us, and in that way the reading matter 
will go into the homes of about thirty 
thousand. I have no doubt those pages 
are the means of many an added Auxiliary. 
If we have a journal of our own, it will 


find its way into the homes of only about 
six thousand, even if made compulsory, 
against which there will also be some op- 
position. If morespaceisrequired, why not 
dispense with the fashion letter? I have 
no doubt but most of the Sisters would 
rather read little articles from sister Di- 
visions than fashion notes. Those few 
pages are the sunbeam in the JOURNAL, 
and I don’t think the Brothers want us to 
take them away. SEVILLA. 





MME. EDITRESS: If people would only 
realize how very, very easy it is to teach 
children good manners when they are 
little, it seems to me they never would 
neglect to attend to it. The youngster is 
allowed to go his own way, to violate 
every rule of courtesy, sometimes of de- 
cency, until his habits are to an extent 
formed. Then there is a great breaking 
up of established notions, and the child is 
punished and nagged and worried for 
doing that Which it has heretofore been 
permitted to do without criticism. It be- 
comes angered, sullen, unsettled and irri- 
table, and if it has a strong sense of 
justice—which, by the way, is more com- 
mon in children than people, as a rule, 
give them credit for—it feels outraged and 
abused and becomes unmanageable and 
rebellious. 

Just why people should indulge them- 
selves in all sorts of careless, indifferent 
and ill-bred habits when they are alone at 
home, and put on a veneer of courtesy, 
amiability and polish when somebody 
comes, is one of the many mysteries of 
this very mysterious thing which we call 
life. How much easier 1t would be to 
maintain the steady, uniform deportment, 
to follow out the same theories and hold 


- to the same principles Sunday and week 


days, storm and shine, alone or in society! 
Veneers are a inakeshift. They may have 
their uses, but are far less desirable than 
the solid material all through. One lasts 
for a little while; the other weathers the 
storms of time, hard usage and the wear 
and tear of everyday life. One is temipo- 
rary and wears out with a little contact 
with the world; the other grows better 
with every passing year. 

One of the prettiest sights I ever wit- 
nessed in a public place was when a boy 
of nine years stepped out in advance of 
his mother and older sister, opened the 
door, held it with one hand, courteously 
raised his cap with the other and waited 
for them to pass through. It put the 
blush on more than one mature cheek and 
caused many a mother with growing chil- 
dren to wonder why it was that her boys 
never did anything of that sort. The sim- 
ple reason was that in that household 
courtesy was enforced from the cradle. 
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The boy had never been permitted to sup- 
pose that he could pass through a door 
and allow it to swing back into the face of 
his seniors. At the age of nine years, he 
could offer his mother his arm, escort her 
to the table, place her chair for her, pick 
up her fan, handkerchief or gloves and 
perform any of the little polite acts of 
everyday existence with the dignity and 
grace of a courtier. In what striking 
contrast was his conduct with the indiffer- 
ent, lounging carelessness of most of the 
boys with whom he was associated! But 
to attain this degree of ease and polish it 
is scarcely necessary to say that the strict- 
est rules of good breeding were constantly 
observed in that famity. ANNIE V. G. 





A Thought for the New Year. 





What shall we take of his goodly store, 
When we bid the Old Year adieu? 

What shall.we choose of all his wealth? 
As an offering to the New ? 

Shall we take all the tears and heartaches, 
All the longing, and sorrow, and woe? 
All the bitter thoughts and scornful looks 

And the words that grieved us so? 


Shall we burden ourselves with blighted hopes, 
That perished long, long ago? 
Or bedim the face of the bright New Year 
With memories of these? Ah, no! 
Let us dig a grave that is wide and deep, 
And bury them out of our sight ; 
Bury them deep by the dear Old Year 
And bid them a last good night. 


Let us culla smile from among the tears, 
A hope from the longings so vain, 

A kindly deed from the thoughtless word, 
And a joy from the grief and pain. 

Let us leave behind all doubts and strife, 
Forget them forever more, 

While with loyal hearts and willing hands 
We welcome Ninety-four. 

—Kitty Clyde. 





Division News. 





“SEVILLA ” fails to understand the bear- 
ings of the question of a G. I. A. publica- 
tion. We all feel like clinging with true 
sisterly zealto the Brothers; but some- 
times we get in the way, are a bother, etc., 
and feeling that we would be forced to 
consider this matter at next convention, 
we thought best to have the various Di- 
visions become somewhat familiar with 
the whys and wherefores. Aided by our 
Grand President, we have placed the miat- 
ter before such Divisions as it has been our 
privilege to meet. One thing is certain; 
we can do but little towards the education 
of the many, while our space is so limited. 
We feel and know that through the gen- 


erosity of the Brothers in according us 
these pages we have been given such an 
impetus of growth that a publication of 
our own, and under the entire control of 
the G. I. A., is an absolute necessity for 
our future growth and prosperity. As for 
its not reaching the homes of the many 
families of the B. of L. E., we must make 
it so attractive that the Brothers will all 
subscribe for it. We feel the value of the 
compliment implied when we are told that 
“the Brothers will not want our pages 
taken from their JouRNAL,.” ‘The many 
such kindly little tributes are what has 
made our work a happy one. 


W. S. MELLEN, 154, entertained visitors 
who came to attend the union meeting 
held at Sprague, Washington, Oct. 20. The 
meeting was avery successful one, and 
the Sisters of 154 feel complimented by 
the attendance of the sister Divisions of 
the State. During the afternoon a busi- 
ness meeting was held. Mrs. W. M. Bacon 
was initiated into the local Division. Div. 
71 exemplified the ritual work. At the 
close a lunch was served. Engineers and 
their wives were entertained in the even- 
ing with cards, music and dancing. A de- 
licious banquet, beautifully served, formed 
no small part of the attraction. 


MEADOw City LopG#, 162, East Las 
Vegas, gave a musical and literary enter- 
tainment Noy. 14th. Supper wasserved and 
dancing followed until after midnight. A 
large crowd expressed their pleasure at 
being present. The hard work of our 
little Division was repaid by the netting of 
a goodly sum of money. 


THE Sisters of Prudence Lodge, 160, 
proved their fidelity toa needy Sister by 
recently giving an oyster supper and do- 
nating to her the net proceeds. The 
Sister feels under renewed obligations to 
her Division for thus aiding her in caring 
for her four fatherless little ones. 

G. B. F. 


A PLEASANT surprise party was tendered 
Sister Sutton, of Division 90, at her resi- 
dence, Oct. 31st. During the evening, she 
was presented with a Past President’s pin. 
Sister Sutton acknowledged the same ina 
few pleasant remarks. Refreshments were 
served. All expressed themselves as hay- 
ing spent a delightful evening. At a late 
hour kindly good-byes were said,and many 
were the wishes that we would have an- 
other surprise party soon. 


FLOWER City Div. 11 met with fine suc- 
cessin the party given Nov. 14th. A full 
programme carried to completion delight- 
ed the dancers. The Division is prosper- 
ing finely and encouraged by new mem- 
bers coming in. With the co-operation of 
our brother Division, we shall continue to 
prosper. 
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Mrs. T. P. FOWLER LODGE, 153, gave a 
reception to the members of 292, B. of L. 
E., on Monday evening, November 27th. 
The hours were pleasantly spent. Presi- 
dent McNiff presented to 292 a fine gavel. 
Brother Geo. McNeil accepted the gift, 
and expressed the gratitude of his Division, 
at the same time eloquently thanking the 
Sisters. G. W. West, Supt. of M. P. R. R., 
and wife, were present as invited guests. 
Refreshments were served, and dancing 
followed, led by Mrs. McNiff and partner. 


Good night was said with many pleasant: 


words for 153, which will linger with and 
encourage us for future work. 


MEMBERS of Div. 90 had one of their 
pleasant surprise parties Dec. 6th. We 
met by appointment at the home of our 
President, and from there marched in a 
body to the residence of Brother and Sister 
J. B. Ellis, where we spent the evening in 
a happy, social way. Brother and Sister 
HE. vied with each other in trying to make 
the occasion an enjoyable one. Previous 
to our departure, refreshments were served. 
All expressed themselves well pleased with 
their evening’s entertainment. EB, 


THROUGH the united efforts of Division 
107, B. of L. E., and Div. 3, G.I. A., a ball 
was given at St. Joseph, Mo., with splendid 
results. The Brothers worked hard and 
encouraged us in the work. Our mem- 
bership is steadily increasing, but this 
does not satisfy us. We should have more 
Auxiliaries in the State. There are nine- 
teen B. of lL. E. Divisions and only seven 
of the G. I. A. Will not some Sister start 
the organization ball to rolling? 


MEMBERS of Div. 162 assembled at the 
residence of Sister Mills on the evening of 
Oct. 25. From there we repaired to the 
residence of Brother and Sister Trainer, 
it being the occasion of the seventeenth an- 
niversary of their wedded bliss, also 
Brother.Trainer’s birthday. We carried 
well-filled baskets, also mementoes as ap- 
preciative of friendshipand esteem. The 
evening was spent in social chat, games 
andmusic. All went home feeling pleased 
in having succeeded in a genuine surprise. 


MEMBERS of Sunflower Div., 39, with 
their friends have had a series of socials 
in the B. of L. E. hall the present winter. 
The one given Tuesday evening, Dec. 5, was 
enjoyed by a very large party. We have 
had the spelling bee, a fishing party, and 
the last was a pie social. We feel encour- 
aged at our phenomenal success, and pro- 
pose to continue our social gatherings 
throughout the winter. 


THE members of Div. 168, with their 
husbands, entertained their friends at their 
hall, Thanksgiving evening. Refresh- 
ments were served and a merry evening 
passed. 


Linac LopGE, Div. 152, celebrated its 
first anniversary Friday evening, Nov. 17, 
at the residence of Brother and Sister A. 
G. Hake. A bountiful repast was served 
at 11.30 P. M., from atable decorated with 
plants and cut flowers. All left for home 
in the “wee sma’ hours,” wishing that 
many more such anniversaries might occur. 


THE first annual ball given by Egyptian 
Div., 512, Thursday evening, November 16, 
proved a flattering success, bothina social 
and financial way, the merrymakers ling- 
ering to delightful music until 5 o'clock 
A.M. The decorations of the hall were 
grand and were made by Sisters of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, led by Mesdames D. 
McConachie, J. Miller, W. Ash and others. 
Our treasury is enriched to the tune of 
fifty dollars by the event. 


QUAKER CiTy Div., 27, on the evening 
of Nov. 27, gave a social at the residence 
of Sister Mashon, in East Philadelphia. 
The attendance was quite large, members 
of the B. of L. E. with their wives from 
Divisions 71 and 109 being present. Assist- 
ant Grand Chief A. B. Youngson graced 
the occasion withhis presence. The even- 
ing hours were given to social converse, 
music and dancing. The occasion will 
long be remembered by all who were so 
fortunate as to be present. 


On the 14th inst., Eclipse Lodge, of ° 
Bellevue, Ohio, accepted the hospitality of 
Mrs. C. F. Long Lodge, of Norwalk. They 
were royally entertained, and dined at the 
hotel. 


THE General Secretary of Insurance 
mailed all agents, Dec. 1oth, notice of as- 
sessment No. 17. Those not receiving 
same will notify General Secretary. Col- 
lect for one. 


As our Grand President thinks best to 
not press the matter of an Orphan’s Home 
at next convention, the discussion of the 
subject willbe discontinued inthe depart- 
mene 








Our Fashion Letter. 

How well and_ sensibly fashionable 
women clothe themselves and their chil- 
dren for this time of cold and snow, ice, 
sleet, and searching wind! To begin with 
they can now get, and since fashion en- 
dorses, they are not afraid to wear good, 
warm hose. If a lady has such irritable 
skin that she cannot comfortably wear all- 
wool ones, there are now thick, soft weaves 
of half-wool half-cotton stockings, and 
very soft warm Ones in ail cotton that 
make a good beginning forthe wardrobe. 
In the matter of boots, too, Fashion assists 
in the effort made by common sense. 
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Women’s shoes can be found (like men’s 
now) with good stout but not too stiff 
soles, sometimes with an inner lining of 
cork or rubber, and uppers of good warm, 
but elastic kid or cloth that make them 
very easy on the feet. Fashion in this 
matter is very sensible too just now, and 
provides that tight boots must not be 
worn, but those of easy fit. Snugly encas- 
ing the heel and instep, but affording 
plenty of length beyond the real measure 
of the foot, and roomy toes that will allow 
of free movement to those of the foot. 
Though the fashionable walking boot 
gives these comfortable points, it 1s well 
and gracefully shaped, and women gener- 
ally many of whom used to bind their feet 
up in the tightest, and especially shortest 
boots, now consent to wear these latter 
day shoes. They have at last found out 
that tight shoes, like tight waist-bands and 
tight gloves, make the face and hands 
both look red because they retard the regu- 
lar circulation of the blood, and that short 
foot-gear stubs the toes and brings on in- 
growing toe nails, than which few phys- 
ical troubles are more annoying or pain- 
ful. Women have hitherto been more 
tenacious about sticking to their old- 
fashioned erroneous notions in regard to 
footwear than in regard to any other point 
in dress, especially those who had pretty 
or small feet. But now the same strain of 
common sense runs through every avenue 
of dress, and women have learned that 
they can walk more gracefully, walk far- 
ther without fatigue, and look better in 
the face and figure if they wear snug fitting 
but easily adjusted shoes or boots (and 
those that are a half size longer than their 
feet) than if they punish themselves by 
wearing boots that pinch the foot or stub 
the toes. Fashion and the trade are to be 
thanked for the wholesome change in this 
matter, for the fashionable boot of the 
best makes is a graceful and symmetrical 
one in appearance, the long half square 
toe (if not disproportionately long) giving 
an air of greater elegance to the shape of the 
boot by far than where it is made to end 
close up to the length of the foot wearing 
it. One other advantage is possessed by 
the long and roomy boot toe—the foot will 
keep warm in it much longer than in ashort 
stub toed one, as it admits of free move- 
ment to the toes. 

One of the most fashionable cuts and 
styles in boots just now is, according to 
the above, long and semi-square toed in 
shape. The sole is double, but not very 
thick, and extends just a trifle beyond the 
line of contact with the uppers. The latter 
are of fine, soft diagonal weave cloth, the 
vamps soft leather, and the plain, square 
toe-tip of patent leather. This boot has 
ten to twelve buttons, set close together, 
_ and not very large. There are, however, 


other boots on. this order that have but 
four or five buttons, and those much larger 
and flatter than commonly worn, but they 
are selected mostly by those only who like 
eccentricities in dress, as the boot with 
close buttons keeps well and more snugly 
to the instep than the one with but few. 

A great advance has also been made in 
styles and weaves of knit underwear, and 
the majority of women now wear it all 
over, from neck to ankles. It can be had 
in all colors and all grades, but those who 
can afford choice rightly select that which 
is about 4% cotton and 3 wool, in what is 
known as “natural” color, and in the one 
piece or “combination” style of shape. It 
should not be too thick, for if of the above 
grade of mixture it will be quite sufficiently 
warm without being thick enough to be 
clumsy. Being shod and hosed warmly, 
and wearing this all-over underwear, makes 
a fine foundation for woman’s dress, and 
does away with the necessity for so many 
petticoats as she used to think it necessary 
towear. At most,three aresufficient. The 
first should beashort one of white cambric, 
India silk or pongee (ecru), as means may 
determine. Then there should be a me- 
dium long one of flannel in any desired 
color, and over these the now universally 
liked black one, cut nearly as long as the 
outside dress skirt. This third skirt may 
be of silk, pongee, wool batiste, mohair, 
farmer’s satin, or sateen, and need not be 
quilted, as of yore women used to think it 
necessary, as the close-fitting knit under- 
wear affords so much protection. Now, 
add to this category the warm, well-lined 
wool gowns that women generaliy wear, 
and the very warm outside garments now 
in vogue, and our sex is clothed well nigh 
as warmly as are gentlemen, with all their 
thick and heavy dress. 

Glove styles are not so much a point of 
fashion in dress now as a point of taste. 
The general rule in regard to color is 
that black, brown, tans, grays, pearls, 
primrose and lavender, arethe ruling ones 
in good lines of society, and it is left to 
the good taste of each wearer to decide 
which is the most suitable for her differ- 
ent costumes. Three,fourand five button 
gloves are long as need be for out-door 
wear. Three or four with a coat wrap; 
four or five with visiting or reception 
toilette, and long ones for short sleeve 
evening wear only. 

Handsome street wraps are made more 
a point of possession this winter than are 
dresses. Many a woman (even one of 
medns) wears a gown that is a little shab- 
by on the street, but she must have a 
handsome wrap on at all costs. 

Gentlemen are complaining that their 
wives’ bonnets are so small, that, when ly- 
ing about the rooms they are apt to mis- 
take them for fancy cigar-ash holders! 
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They think that as they still have to pay 
as much as ever for them they should bea 
little larger. They feel comforted, how- 
ever, when theysit behind somebody else’s 
wife at the theater, and find out how easily 
they can see the play now to what they 
used to. 

The dolman style of outside wrap is 
worn a good deal by elderly ladies, espe- 
cially as a theater cloak. A late one is 
cited, made of dark red velvet, lined with 
ermine and trimmed with elegant bronze 
bead work. It was a cloak fit for a queen. 

Another theater wrap to be worn by a 
young society woman of New York, and 
made to wear over a gown of pale ‘pink 
satin, is acoat of apple green velvet, the 
big sleeves slashed with rose-blush satin, 
a flaring collar of the velvet lined with the 
satin has a finish round the edge of pink 
pearl fringe! 

So great is the rage for fancy buttons 
becoming just now that it bids fair to ex- 
ceed that of the “button habit” of seven 
years ago, when the buttons on a gown 
often cost more than the gown itself. The 
expensive buttons now being worn are 
very beautiful and effective on dark rich 
stuffs. Among them are those of rich 
ruby glass cut into all sorts of odd shapes 
and edged by a slender rim of gold. 
Others, to represent sapphires and brill- 
iants, are equally handsome. Designers 
are taxed to the utmost to model eccen- 
tricities in buttons, and many of them 
succeed toperfection. Basso-relievo heads 
are very much in vogue, and some buttons 
are seen representing swinging gates, and 
even tiny houses and churches in all their 
details. Then others represent animal 
heads with glaring eyes and open mouths 
and all sorts of odd conceits. The objec- 
tion to this “button habit” coming into 
vogue and quite overcoming public taste, 
is that in the cheaper kinds that pattern 
after the more expensive ones, the buttons 
become gaudy and clumsy, and quite vul- 
garize the gown. 

A pretty cape has appeared in one ofthe 
New York cloak houses in bright plaid 
silk and wool goods. It is long, and not 
very full, but consists of several narrow 
capes, one overlapping the other, and fin- 
ished by a standing neck ruche. It is 
pretty and becoming for a slender young 
girl and should be worn with a simple 
plaid turban ensuite. 

Velveteen is coming to the front again 
this winter, and will be found aserviceable 
fabric. ‘The last fad in this is using it for 
tea gowns, and very pretty and comforta- 
ble ones does it make, at no very great 
expense. One favorite trimming used on 
them is plaid satin ribbon. Another isin- 
sertion in white or light ecru lace, laid on 
flat to define edges, as it is now used with 
‘velvet in millinery methods. 


Some very handsome black silk beaver 
hats are to be seeh among new millinery 
arrivals, ornamented with from four to 
six ostrich tips. 

Pretty little fancy table covers for draw- 
ing-room or parlor are seen among late 
fancies made of Japanese silk, embroid- 
ered and fringed with gold. 

Collarettes of ermine with more or less 
long ends and standing collars are getting 
to be more and more of a coveted posses- 
sion among those who can afford changes 
in furs.’ 

A handsome style of gown within reach 
of those with moderate incomes only is 
one of black cloth—merino, cashmere, 
bengaline, Henrietta, etc..—trimmed with 
bands of white satin and jet passementerie. 
This kind of gown can be made very 
neatly and simply, and can yet be elabo- 
rated into a very handsome and elegant 
affair. 

“Bertha” trimming is fashionable. By 
that is meant, a fall of lace or chiffon, net 
or crepe from the neck of adress. It can 
be set on a dress that is half low, or quite 
decolette, and gives a dressy finish to an 
otherwise plain dress. For instance, 
should a lady find herself invited to an 
evening party for which she has no suit- 
able gown, a black silk may be made to 
answer thus: rip off the high collar, and 
rip open the shoulder seams part way 
down, turning in the upper part of the 
bedice till it makes a round, demi low 
neck. Take out the sleeves. Make puffed — 
sleeves of white lace or net, and set a full 
ruffle of lace to fall over the neck, putting 
a second ruffle across the sleeve puffs. 
Light gloves, a colored azgrette in the 
hair and fan to match in color will give a 
handsome and suitable toilette. 

Rich people are wearing outside petti- 
coats of striped silk and velvet in grave 
colors, as a change from all-black ones. 
They are not, however, in good taste 
unléss their colors match the trimming 
of the outer toilette. 

Black satin is made into handsome but 
plain walking gowns, with long coats to 
match. 

Glace or shaded velvets in lightish col- 
ors are used a great deal for dress trim- 
mings on dark grounds. 

Jabots, and small chemisettes of lace, 
chiffon, or fancy silk are much worn, es- 
pecially with black silk gowns. 

Jet, and “print de Venice” lace bonnets 
are allala mode. It.does not take much 
of either one to make one. 

As hinted at earlier, the foreign fashion 
books begin to give models of double 
skirts, panel skirts, and draped apron 
tabliers, so that it is to be supposed that 
the spring and summer styles will show 
these features,—but it seems too early to 
announce them yet. CLARA FREEMAN, 
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Messrs. EpITorRS: In the December 
number of Locomotive Engineering may 
be found an article from the pen of Mr. 
Harris Tabor, defining his views on that 
rather complex subject,compression, which 
is well worthy of perusal. He first refers 
to my reply to an editorial which appeared 
in the September issue of the above men- 
tioned paper by saying, “there are evi- 
dently adherents to both sides of the 
question,” which prompts me to remark 
at this time that there are now three sides 
to it. To discuss this subject in a manner 
calculated to dispel doubt, or correct er- 
ratic opinions in the minds of ourselves 
or others interested, it is necessary to ad- 
here closely to the lines of locomotive 
construction and operation, and not con- 
found it with stationary practice, in which 
the service, the surrounding conditions, 
and all that has a direct influence on the 
subjectin hand are so radically different. 
There is no denying their relationship, but 
there are certain features, which, though 
present in both in some degree, attain so 
much higher developement in the one 
than the other as to make it necessary to 
discuss them separately, and in that way 
needless confusion is avoided. Compres- 
sion is one of those features, and it is with 
a keen appreciation of the fact that argu- 
ment is a wonderful refiner of knowl- 
edge, that the writer proceeds to dissect 
Mr. Tabor’s letter. In the first place, it 
should be understood that the efficiency 
of the link motion is not in dispute. It 
cannot be justly charged with being re- 
sponsible for what can be more clearly 
traced to another source and though not 
absolutely perfect, is nearer so than the 
valve itself. The link motion, when in- 
telligently handled, is capable of consid- 
erable range of action, admirably fitting 
the varying conditions of service, and its 
efficiency would be more clearly demon- 
strated were it not heavily handicapped by 
the rigid uncompromising valve, to whose 
unvarying proportions may be charged 
the principal faults of steam distribution 
in locomotive cylinders. Just so long as 
the present valve is used, making the sey- 
eral functions to be performed each con- 


flicting with the other, may we expect to 
find the conditions that leave the locomo- 
tive open to criticism. This has been the 
stumbling block to the inventors of valve 
motions, who lost sight of the fact that to 
get a range of action consistent with effi- 
cient and economical operation, the ad- 
mission and exhaust must be in some 
measure independent of each other, which 
cannot be eftected by any other means 
than a change in valve construction. 

Mr. Tabor says, “the defects of the link 
are felt most when notched up to the 
earliest cut-off, as this position of the link 
gives greater expansion in a single cylin- 
der than economy warrants, and that we 
must bear in mind the foe to expansion is 
condensation; also, that nothing induces 
the latter so much as extremes between 
high initial and low terminal pressure.” 
Where do we find service in which a cut- 
off such as referred to in the lines just 
quoted is possible? If the engine is too 
large for the train, that is an error of 
itself; but assuming the engine of reason- 
able proportion and such a condition could 
not exist, for the simiple reason that the 
power would be insufficient, and the en- 
gineer would instinctively lower the link 
until the power was equal to the demand. 
Now, is the cause assigned by Mr. Tabor 
for the loss of power at such close cut-off 
the correct one? Witha minimum cut-off 
we get a maximum expansion, and corre- 
spondingly low terminal pressure; we ex- 
pect the latter as the result of the almost 
complete utilization of the expansive power 
of the steam. Mr. Tabor attributes it 
principally to the influence of low cylinder 
temperature. If that were so, and the 
steam became condensed, would it not 
be again converted into steam by re-evap- 
oration during the return stroke of piston, 
and when we consider that at such a cut- 
off the compression takes place earlier 
than at any longer one the proportion of 
compression resistance would be at its 
highest comparative limit, and would be 
so augmented ky the re-evaporation of 
steam condensed during expansion, that, 
together with the preadmission the power 
exerted, would be about equalized by the 
resistances within the cylinder. Under 
such conditions an engine would not per- 
form any work, and consequently the en- 
gineer would not work her at such a cut-off. 

One noticeable feature of the argument 
of those who attribute such great losses at 


’ short cut-off to condensation is, they seem 


to ignore the fact that at such times the 
reheating of cylinder walls by compression 
is greatest. Its advantage in the matter 
of steam economy they usually attach little 
importance to except at long stroke posi- 
tions of lever, when its influence as a 
steam economizer and power absorber is 
proportionately least, but at the very short 
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cut-off, though present in fullest measure, 
it is ignored by its warmest advocates, 
robbed of its importance, and the influence 
it exerts credited to condensation. 

‘Mr. Tabor expresses a belief that if a 
canvass of the “runners” who have a 
reputation foreconomywere madeit would 
show that very little running was done 
with the link in position cutting off earlier 
than one-third stroke. ‘‘ Such a canvass, 
he adds, “might show that when the load 
to be handled did not warrant a full throt- 
tle, the position of the link would not be 
changed, but the throttle would be closed 
to suit the work.” ‘The proposed canvass 
would undoubtedly be contrary to his ex- 
pectations. There are no doubt some ad- 
herents to the practice of throttling, but 
they are not in the majority, and it is safe 
to say there are few if any among our 
modern engineers. If trying to run at 
some particular speed with but slight 
variation, it would be perhaps necessary to 
throttle, as the power may be graduated 
finer in that way. Where there 1s little or 
no restriction to it, speed very effectually 
affords a means to prevent the need for 
throttling, as the power exerted then in 
excess of that needed for average service 
is converted into speed, and the steam 
energy is as a result producing power 
in a correspondingly economical manner 
There are some conditions, of course, 
which call for throttling where the speed 
is slow, or when a small amount of power 
is required as on descending grades, very 
slippery rails, etc. To say that an eight- 
inch or one-third cut-off is the least that 
can be economical will be doubted by a 
great many engineers who have invariably 
found the six-inch cut-off the best, so long 
as the time could be made while so work- 
ing. What better evidence can be found in 
proof of this point than the water and coal 
consumption. An observing man takes 
note of such things, and by reason of the 
constant proof before him in the train 
speed, water and fuel consumption and 
steaming of the engine, naturally becomes 
a confirmed convert to the short cut-off 
theory. If the rail be “very bad” he 
works her down a few notches and uses 
a light throttle, for he knows that 
by reducing the cylinder pressure and 
carrying it farther in the stroke the power 
necessary to keep the train moving can be 
had without using sand that will be need- 
ed onthe hill. He knows such a practice 
is wasteful of steam, but under the condi- 
tions it is the best expedient, and the 
speed being necessarily slow under such 
conditions the boiler would not be over- 
taxed; but when good rail is found, he 
again uses full throttle until the train is 
forced into fair speed when the lever is 
“hooked back” into the working notch. 
On going down grade the lever is seldom 


placed at extremely short cut-off because 
of the uncomfortable riding of the engine 
due to the excessive compression that 
would result, and the difficulty of control- 
ling the speed in that manner. We seldom 
find conditions that require such manipu- 
lation in passenger service, yet it is the 
lessons iearned while hauling freight that 
equip the engineer for the more exacting 
duties of hauling passenger trains, and he 
finds nothing in the latter experience to 
make him discard the wide throttle theory. 

It might be well to understand before 
going further what is meant by a wide 
throttle. Itis something not to be deter- 
mined by the position of the throttle-lever 
alone, or rather its position on the slide. 
A throttle is practically wide open when it 
permits steam enough to flow from the 
boiler to maintain a uniform steam chest 
pressure of the highest possible degree. 
To effect this position of throttle lever 
would be governed by the speed and cut- 
off. If running slow, with lever well 
back, a slight opening of throttle valve 
would suffice to maintain full pressure in 
steam chest, while under contrary condi- 
tions the reverse would be true. This fact 
may have a misleading effect on some who 
really use a wide throttle without knowing 
it, and these yery ones might deprecate 
the practice of pulling the throttle lever 
“wide open” when in fact they are using 
a wide throttle themselves at all times.” 
Such men could be successful runners, 
and Mr.Taborcould probably find some very 
successful runners among those who fa- 
vored throttling. 

Mr. Tabor believes we “need cylinders 
larger than is necessary for average hauls 
on American railroads, and that the link 
very effectually supplies the means where- 
by the size of cylinders may be varied to 
meet the requirements at the will of the 
engineer.” ‘That being so, why not take 
full measure of the advantage the link af- 
fords and reduce the cylinder size by 
shortening the cut-off? whici is the only 
way it can be done. Partial closing of 
throttle only lessens the quantity of steam 
used by lowering the cylinder pressure; 
by earlier cut-off cylit.der pressure is not, 
reduced, but the quantity of steam used is 
less and its expansibility more fully util- 
ized, giving the greatest return for the 
least expenditure. There are many engi- 
neers who give no thought to the steam 
distribution within the cylinders, yet in- 


‘tuitively know how to obtain the best re- 


sults. That all those men, by their prac- 
tice alone, and in the absence of ail theo- 
retical knowledge of the finer points of 
the engine favor the full throttle, is the 
most convincing proof to be found. Mr. 
Tabor appreciated that fact, and used it to 
clinch his argument, but it seems, reck- 
oned without his host. PAUL SORDS. 
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JERSEY City, N.J- 

MEssrS. EDITORS: Our Brotherhood can- 
not failto take an interest in the efforts of 
two of its members to decrease the num- 
ber of horrible scalding accidents that are 
happening all the time. Several hundred 
engineers and firemen have been scalded 
to death in the past three years, and many 
more have been maimed for life. This 
has shown serious results in the ranks of 
our insurance membership, and the maimed 
have drawn largely from our Division 
funds. So many of these frightful tortures 
have been caused by broken valves (made 
far too flimsy), and the recklessness with 
which more of these dangerous devices 


1 


Hill ran a locomotive he had small oppor- 
tunity to effectively enforce any reform, 
but now as part owner and editor of 
The Locomotive Engineer, an influential 
railroad paper, he is able to carry out 
some of his ideas to make life more safe 
and more comfortable for men on loco- 
motives, and he has gone about it in an 
original way. Recognizing the fact that 
the first objection would be in the shape 
of the question, “What is there that is 
better?” Brother Hill’s paper has issued 
two large drawings, one of an eight-wheel- 
er and one of a consolidation, small copies 
of which are reproduced here. All the 


eab and boiler fittings are left off, and this 
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are stuck into boiler heads, long ago at- 
tracted the attention of Brother John A. 
Hill, who wrote and talked against this 
growing danger. But when Brother Hill 


did get the hearing of railroad officials, 


they asked, “What can we use that is bet- 
ter?” To this only his own suggestions 
could be made, and this was easily answer- 
ed by saying that these were untried and 
lacked the sanction of motive power off- 
«ers. No less an authority than M. N. 


Forney then came to Brother Hill’s assist-’ 
ance, and he gathered statistics to show 


the far-reaching element’ of danger and the 


sufferings and death entailed. While Bro.’ 








paper offers rewards amounting to $350 
in cash for the bes’ designs offered. The 
designs must aim at three distinct things. 
First. Greater safety for the lives of the 
engine crews under any and all circum- 
stances — especially in wrecks. Second. 
Convenience in handling the locomotive, 
comfort of crews—consistent with best 
road service. Third. Economy of time 
and money in keeping up running repairs. 
Designers can use any device now in use, 
the idea being to get the dest combination 
and the best arrangement of the details. 
There are now many engines with steam 
pipes in the way, with injectors where the 
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hand strikes them in moving the lever, 
with gauges where they can’t be seen, and 
with brake valves where they can’t be 
reached with comfort. They are going to 
give $100 for the first, $50 for the second, 
and $25 for the third best designs offered 
for each class of engine. Anybody can 
submit designs, and if there is a new 
thing used that may be patentable, the in- 
ventor loses none of his rights. Next June, 
at the Master Mechanics’ convention at 
Saratoga, N. Y.,a superintendent of mo- 
tive power, a superintendent of a lo- 
comotive works, a chief draftsman, a 
traveling engineer and a locomotive engi- 
neer will constitute a committee to decide 
which of the plans are entitled to the 
prizes. Afterthis is done, it seems to me 
that there will at least be some safe and 
convenient design offered that will, in a 
great measure, become the standard prac- 
tice; and if there is any safety and com- 
fort in one arrangement or any danger or 
discomfort in another, engineers will get 
the benefit of the one and the protection 
of the other. I think engineers and fire- 
men should take an interest in this matter 
and at least encourage Brother Hill in 
trying to make their lives safer and their 
work more comfortable. It is not neces- 
sary to wait until you or your friends are 
scalded before the matter should be 
brought home to everyone of you, some- 
one must take the lead—let’s help him 
whodoes. As Brother Hill has pointed 
out, there has never been any improve- 
mentin boiler fittings ; they are now just 
as they werein the days of the “John 
Bull,” except there are more of them, and 
the danger increased in proportion. In 
1892 there were 2,554 train and enginemen 
killed and 28,267 crippled, hundreds by 
scalding. If wedon’t take an interest in 
this matter, who inthe world will? Should 
Brothers wish to compete for these prizes 
they should correspond with Brother John 
Hill. JAMES C. CURRIE. 





Messrs. EDITORS: We have an engine 
in yard service here that is continually 
giving trouble about carrying water. Two 
or three days after boiler being washed 
out, you cannot make ¢ running switch 
with her without raising wacer from boiler 
through dry pipe to cylinders, and in such 
quantity sometimes as to endanger cylin- 
der heads, and this with only 2%” or 3/ 
of water showing in water glass, or less 
than two solid gauges, and when she is 
working, water in cylinders. Water does 
not raise in water glass anywhere near the 
top. This engine has a wagon top boiler, 
raised about three or four inches above 
shell, and a large dome on shell, just for- 
ward of wagon top, stand pipe and throttle 
valve in this dome. There are other en- 


gines on this road of the same build and 
class as this one, but we have no trouble 
of this kind with them. Will some of the 
technical writers advance some theory or 
reason for this engine acting as she does? 
I will state for the benefit of those answer- 
ing, that water is bad in this country, en- 
gines in road service making five or six 
hundred miles between washouts; yard 
engine boilers being washed out once a 
week. It is, I notice, becoming quite a 
problem to nearly all the master mechanics 
throughout the West, and especially when 
bad water prevails, how to prevent side 
sheets and back flue sheets from cracking, 
and also flues giving out in such a short 
time, and quite a number of them seem to 
think that the material used in the fire- 
boxes is to blame in not coming up to 
specifications or standard tests. This, 1. 
have no doubt, is true to a certain extent, 
but in my opinion the best of material 
and workmanship would hardly stand the 
abuse that boilers get during heavy traffic 
on a road when there is a shortage of 
powerto handle it. I have noticed during 
the last few years that the cost for repairs 
to a locomotive’s machinery is a small 
item when compared to cost of same to 
the boiler. And what are the reasons? 
Well, as they have come under my ob- 
servation, they are these: When every- 
thing is lovely and working in good shape, 
road is stocked with new engines, which 
while new give good satisfaction for, say, 
three years, and with bad water and high 
boiler pressure, fireboxes commence giv- 
ing trouble in a good deal less time than 
that, but business is rushing now, and 
engines cannot be spared from service 
long enough to do anything very thor- 
oughly; but Div. M. M. calculates that 
when there is alullin traffic he can take 
two or three of the worst ones in back 
shop and give’them a good overhauling. 
Then there comes a falling off of business 
on the road, caused by failure of crops, or 
soniething else, and soon after emanates 
an order from president or general man- 
ager to all heads of departments to re- 
trench, cut down pay-rolls in every way 
possible; consequently M. M. has to cut 
down his shop force one-half or more, and 
do work on engines accordingly, instead 
of being allowed to take advantage of 
light traffic and get his power ready for 
severe work or weather ; so when business 
is rushing again his engines that were new 
once are all old now and it is a hard =at- 
ter to discern the best, or worst either, for 
that matter. Then transportation depart- 
ment so crowds the motive power depart- 
ment for power to move the cars that the 
shop men do not get the engine out of 
service long enoughto do them anything 
like justice, For instance, an engine 
comes in to be washed our and as it is the 
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only available in case one is called for by 
the transportation department, everything 
must be done in the shortest time. First 
she goes over the clinker pit; on goes the 
blower; down goes the dump grate, and 
in comes the cold air to the flues, and if 
they were not leaking on arrival they will 
before engine gets in house, especially if 
they are a little weak. Finally you get 
engine in house and about the time your 
boiler washer commences to wash out 
you get an order for an engine to protect 
an extra; soafter boiler is filled (with cold 
water, too), fire is started and forced 
with auxiliary blower and thirty to forty 
pounds of steaim is generated in that boiler 
in from thirty to forty minutes after fire is 
started and engine is on train ready for 
service again in from 2% to 3 hours of 
arrival. Can any one calculate what 
strains are put on a boiler, more especially 
the flues, by this treatment? Another 
thing that is done (and there seems to be 
no remedy for it when in a hurry for an 
engine), an engine comes in with leaky 
flues and staybolts in firebox and is re- 
quired to go out again in an hour or two. 
The fire is drawn, a boilermaker puts the 
blower on (with furnace door open, of 
course), as firebox is so hot with 60 lbs. or 
80 lbs. of steam in boiler that a man could 
not stand it outside—gets in with his tools 
and uses a thumb tool on bead of flues, 
when expanding and rolling would make 
amore permanent job of them, perhaps, 
but the man has neither the time nor in- 
clination to stayin that oven and bake 
long enough to do this; and I have almost 
invariably found that when you commence 
to caulk a flue in firebox, especially where 
you have water largely impregnated with 
mineral, nothing but caulking will remedy 
it thereafter, unless, of course, it loosens 
in sheet. Then you may expandit, but 
you will generally find that the excessive 
use of thumb tool has crystalized the bead 
so that plugging will have to be resorted 
to. Some years ago I took charge of a 
round house ona certain system, and soon 
thereafter I discovered that the hostlers 
were inthe habit of working injectors on 
engines after they were housed with their 
fires drawn, which I soon puta stop to, as 
Iconsider it detrimental to the boilers, as 
also is working injectors on the road with 
low fire while engine js standing. 
R. FE. FLECTOR. 





GLADSTONE, N. J., Dec. 11th, 1893. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: With due consider- 
ation for the feelings of “ Loughrea,” itis 
impossible for me to accept his advice, as 
the style of valve referred to in his letter 
became obsolete years ago on this road, 
the valves in use now being 1889 pattern 
marked B, and the 1892 pattern with the 


feed valve attachment. With either of 
these valves, by placing the handle on lap, 
the pipe leading from gauge pipe tee 14, 
Plate 2, Fig. 1, does not form a part of the 
train pipe, so that by unscrewing union 
nut 15 you would exhaust the air fromthe 
equalizing reservoir and chamber D and, 
of course, the black hand will go down to 
O, but you will have seventy lbs. in the 
train pipe just the same. With the handle 


on lap, the train pipe starts at the rotary 


valve seat, as will be observed in Fig. 1, 
the direct application and supply port be- 
ing positively closed by cavity C in the 
under surface of rotary valve. Those 
having the Westinghouse instruction book 
may take the card with the movable han- 
dle 8 and by placing this handle in lap 
position, this statement will be easily 
proven. I presume that in the valve used 
by “ Loughrea,” the connections made be- 
tween the air-gauge and train pipe were 
made in the pipe below the brake-valve. 
If they were, his advice is correct; but 
with the valves we are using this pipe is 
connected at gauge pipe tee 14, and it is 
impossible for me to try his experiment. 
It seems that railroad companies are rather 
slow in adopting any of the new forms of 
angle valves recently patented to avoid acci- 
dent by their being purposely closed. If 
they do not propose to adopt them, would it 
not be a good idea to place the valves 
farther back on the cars; then they could 
not be closed by persons on the platform. 
There occurred here lately an instance 
which might have resulted in a fatal acci- 
dent. A passenger jumped on the forward 
car of an express train, just as it was leav- 
ing the station, evidently taking it for 
a local train. The door being iocked, he 
had to ride on the platform. On passing 
the place where he lived he found the 
train did not stop, so he closed the angle 
valve between the engine and car, thinking 
by doing this it would cause the train to 
stop. When the engineer went to make 
the next regular stop, he found the air 
would not work, but he succeeded in 
stopping the train after he ran beyond the 
station a half mile. After they stopped 
they found this man sitting there as un- 
concerned as if nothing had happened. 
He was promptly placed under arrest. On 
being examined he said he thought by 
closing this valve the train would stop; 
yet he claimed to be fireman of four years’ 
experience. Had this engineer been 
flagged or met the rear end of another _ 
train on a short curve, an accident equal 
to the Battle Creek disaster, or even 
worse, might have followed. This valve 
seems to be the poorest part of the West- 
inghouse apparatus, and it should be su- 
perseded at once byasafer device. The 
answer given by Thos. Morgan to my 
question, in November JOURNAL, is not 
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‘the correct solution to the question, al- 
though the gasket referred to would cause 
a similar action of the brakes. On the 
engine referred to the equalizing reservoir 
was found full of water and by making a 
slight reduction of air in service stop the 
air was all exhausted above piston 17, 
causing an emergency application of the 
brakes. In order to secure the desired 
and uniform results claimed by the W. A. 
B. Co. relating to the equalizing discharge 
valve, it is necessary that the equalizing 
reservoir should be free from water or 
other foreign substances. In regard to 
the question asked by “Div. 8,” it would 
be necessary for him to state the kind of 
triple valve in use on that particular car 
and the name of the manufacturer. Pre- 
suming it was a Westinghouse quick- 
action, the trouble might have been 
caused by a small piece of dirt obstruct- 
ing the movement of piston 4, plate 3, 
fig. 9, or the small passage Z leading from 
the graduating valve 7 to the brake cyl- 
inder, which might have been blown out, 
afterward enabling the brake to work all 
right. I have known cases similar to this 
-and after valves and passages being 
cleaned found brakes would work proper- 
ly. I would like to see more questions 
asked and answered through this depart- 
ment of the JOURNAL, as it gives the 
average reader a chance to learn things 
that he dislikes to ask his next door 
neighbor. Hotes: 





Messrs. EpiTors: In October JOURNAL, 
“W.U.,” in answering questions of ‘‘ Mem- 
ber Div. 8,” says his experience has been 
that pumps run best with. a light throttle, 
but that he has come across some that re- 
quired a full throttle. I would ask the 
Brother why, as I would infer from what 
he says that. he means that the condition 
of pump being perfect, it would give bet- 
ter service with a light throttle. I will 
state that my experience has been almost 
to the contrary of this Brother. When 
pump is in the shape it should be, I use a 
full throttle always, and let the governor 
and excess valve regulate ‘the pressure in 
train pipe and main reservoir, and I find 
it of great advantage when the grades are 
long and steep, and it is necessary to re- 
charge as quickly as possible; but to do 
this successfully, I must use the least pos- 
sible amount of oil in air cylinder, and 
valves in same should not have more lift 
’ than the W. A. B. instruction book signifies 
(and I have frequently run them with less). 
I also have a check valve in discharge 
pipe, near the pump, and (if it is of same 
area as valves in pump) I give it a trifle 
less lift than discharge valve, and, in pass- 
ing, will say that I have found it of the 
utmost importance, if you want a smooth 


and cool running pump under all circum~ 
stances, to give this check valve care and 
attention, as well as the valves in air cylin- 
der. With my pump in this shape, I couple 
to a train of 35 or 4o cars with empty auxil- 
iaries, and charge it with pump running at. 
full speed, without pump heating or pound- 
ing. Of course, I am aware that some 
Brothers may say that it is all very well 


telling about the shape an engine or air 


pump should be in to give good service 
comfortably, but to get the roundhouse 
foreman to do this work is “a horse of 
another color;” but my experience is that 
a foreman or master mechanic, when he 


sees a man that takes pride in his en- 


gine, and reports his work intelligently 
and does not report a lot of work that is. 
not necessary, will come pretty near hay-: 
ing all repairs made. I wish some Brother 
would tell me howand why—when running 
double-header, and second engine has. 
brake valve cut out—that the red and 
black hands stand together-at main reser- 
voir pressure, and also how the air gets 
into train pipe air pressure gauge pipe 
with brake valve thus cut off, this, of 
course, with pump running on second en- 
gine. X. PANSION. 





Messrs. Epitors: Mr. W. E. Skinner, 
in the December JOURNAL, criticises my 
article in the September number in which 
Itried to dispel a prevailing opinion rela- 
tive to the supposed “dangerous prac- 
tice” of suddenly closing throttle valve. 
The gentleman seems to have in the first 
place not read my article carefully and 
altogether loses sight of the important 
fact that my desire was to prove that sud- 
den closure of throttle valve is by no 
means a dangerous practice. Mr. Skinner 
speaks of the sudden stopping of a body 
of water passing through a pipe; our 
throttle valves are not at the forward end 
of the dry pipes, as formerly, so there 
would be no chance for a column of water 
to form, moving in one direction, and my 
statement in the September issue, that if 
the valve controlled the action of water 
instead ofsteam the effect would be the 
same referred only to the present style of 


throttle valve and I stated in substance, 


that if the water was flowing from all di- 
rections into the openings in the throttle 
valve as steam now does, the force of that 
flowing from one direction would be bal- 
anced by an equal quantity of equal force 
from an opposing direction, and that being 
so there could be no shock attending the 
sudden closing of throttle valve. I did 
refer to the old style throttle valve placed 
in the niggerhead at front end of dry-pipe 
but merely to show that if any evil effect 
was caused by sudden closing of valve it 
would have been clearly demonstrated 
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with thattype of construction, but instead, 
it seems to have been given birth since 
the almost universal adoption of the bal- 
anced throttle valve’ located in the dome. 
This danger theory, like many counter- 
feits, immediately recommends itself to 
the student, who wonders he had not 
thought of it before. He at first feels that 
many of the so-called low water boiler ex- 
plosions might be traced to the manner of 
shutting off steam, but when he industri- 
ously tries to prove it he finds his claim 
without foundation, and becomes con- 
vinced of the fact that the so-called dan- 
gerous practice of shutting off steam 
quickly is but a theoretical fad, and not a 
mechanical fact. Won. HAMILTON. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 15th, 1893. 

Messrs. Epirors: If you are not al- 
ready in receipt of a more simple, or easier 
method of ascertaining the space for 
steam in a boiler, according to the dimen- 
sions and conditions of Brother Geo. W. 
Teasdale’s problem, in the December 
number of the JOURNAL, the following 
one will perhaps answer. The problem 





may be solved thus: Find the area of a 
sector, as shown in Fig. 1, and from this 
area subtract the area of a triangle, 
the base of which is A, B, (water line) as 
shown in Fig. 2. The difference will be 
the area of segment as shown in Fig. 3, 
which muitiplied by length of boiler will 
give the desired result. Draw radii to the 


a= = 





two ends of water line, (A, B), and at right 
angles to same as shown in Fig. 4, which 
gives triangle, A,B, C, within sector A, C,B, 
E, with segment A, E, B, the area of which 
we are to find. The length of line A B 
(water line) can be found by ascertaining 
the distance from A to D and multiplying it 
by two. The line A, D,is equal to the 
square root of the difference between the 


square of A, C (3030900), and the square 
of C, D, (12x12=144), which is 27.49-+- 
inches, because: Zhe base of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the square 
root of the difference between the square 
of the hypothenuse, and the square of the 
altitude, Tlustrated by Fig. 5. In line 
A, D, (the length of which we have found 


to be 27.49-++ inches) is one-half of A, B,and 
is also the geometrical sine of arc A, E. A, 
D, being 27.49+ inches, it is the .91667 
part of the radius, or thirty inches. 
Referring to the table of natural sines, we 
can approximate the arc A, E, to be 60° 26” 
38’, consequently arc A, E, B, contains 132° 
53’ 16” (which is so near 133°, that for con- 
venience we will call it so). Hence arc 





fig. #. 


A, E, B, contains 133°, radius 30 inches, 
therefore area of sector A, C, B, E= 1044. 
58-++ square inches (area of sector equals 
degrees in arc, multiplied by 3.1416, multi- 
plied by square of the radius, divided by 
360). Given-base of ¢riangle A, B,C is 
54.98-++ inches (which is twice A, D) ; given- 
altitude C, D 12inches, the area of triangle 
A, B, C is, therefore, 329.88-+ square inches. 


A Ketr D hire __p 


Hence area of segment A, E, B, which is 
the difference between 1044.58-+ square 


inches and 329.88-+ square inches, is 714.7 


Square inches, which equals 4.96 square 
feet. Having now found the area of A, E, 
Bto be 4.96-++ square feet, multiplying 4.96++ 
square feet by 16 feet, the length of boiler, 
we have for an answer 79.36-+ cubic feet. 
Probably a more simple process, based on 
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the above solution, may be had as fol- 
lows: Make a proportional or full sized 
sectional drawing of boiler, as in Fig. 4; 
measure arc A, E, B in inches, also A, D 
and D, C in inches, making in all three 
measurements. Muitiply diameter of 
boiler by 3.1416, and divide this product 
by 360 forthe size of one degree. Divide 
the measurement of A, E, B by the size of 
one degree, and this result will be num- 
ber of degrees contained in arc A, E, B. 
Multiply measurement of A, D by meas- 
urement of D, C for arc of triangle, and 
proceed as above. 

Trying to answer “H.C. S.’s” question, 
page 1136: I would think the air was 
temporarily intercepted on its way to 
chamber above piston No. 17, causing it to 
raise a little, and the same state of affairs 
existing when brake handle was thrown in 
“full release position,” air would escape 
from train pipe. W. A. E. 





MEssrs. Eprrors: In the “ Technical 
Department,” December issue, page 1129, 
Mr. George Parshall in writing about link 
motion says that for any link motion 
there is a radius of link that will give best 
results and this radius is always shorter 
than the distance between the center of 
the main shaft and center of lower rocker 
arm to which the link is connected. I 
know of acase where it was necessary to 
have the radius of the link longer than 
the distance between the center of the 
main shaft and the center to which the 
link was connected in order to have equal 
cut-offs at one half-stroke. The connect- 
ing rod of the engine of an ocean steamer 
is 4% times the length of the crank. The 
valve for distributing steam in the high 
pressure cylinder is of the piston type. 
The live steam from the boilers enters the 
cylinder from the inside between the two 
heads of the piston valve. This is to keep 
the light pressure steam from coming in 
contact with the packing in the stufing 
box; consequently, while the engine is 
running ahead the forward motion eccen- 
tric follows the crank. ‘The distance from 
the center of the main shaft to the center 
of the link die while in neutral position 
is 92 inches. The diameter of the eccen- 
tric circle is 11 inches; length of eccentric 
rods 9233, inches. The linkis of the double- 
bar pattern. The eccentric rods are con- 
nected to the link. On the link arc the 
distance lying between the two points at 
which the two eccentric rods are connected 
with the link is 26 inches. The drag-bar 
stud es on the link arc midway between 
the two points at which the eccentric rods 
are connected on the link arc. The max- 
imum cut-off is % of the stroke; so the 
steam lap of the valve must correspond 
to an angular advance of 181% degrees. 


The angular advance of the eccentrics is 
at degrees; 2,3, degrees being for lead 
openings. As the piston moves from the 
lower center to the half-stroke location 
(engine moving in forward motion) the 
centers of the eccentrics will move 96% 
degrees on the eccentric circle from their 
angular advance position in the same di- 
rection as the crank. We will now step 
the needle point of our compasses in the 
center of each eccentric, while in the po- 
sition they would occupy while the piston 
is at half-stroke, and sweep two arcs of a 
radius of 92,3; inches, which is equal to 
the length of the eccentric rods. Then 
place the link in the half-stroke elements 
of the up-stroke of the piston in forward 
motion and in position to cut-off steam in 
bottom end of cylinder and then draw a 
straight line through the center of the 
drag-bar stud that will be parallel to the 
central line of motion. As the piston 
moves from the top center of the half- 
stroke location the centers of the eccen- 
trics will move 8334 degrees on the eccen- 
tric circle in the same direction as the 
crank. Now step the needle point of the 
compasses in the centers of the eccentrics, 
while ‘1ey are in the position they would 
occupy . hile the piston is at half-stroke, 
and sweep two arcs of 92.3, inch radius. 
Then place the link template in the half- 
stroke elements of the downward stroke 
of the piston and in position to cut-off 
steam in topend of cylinder. If the ra- 
dius of the link is 92 inches the center of 
the drag-bar stud will be between the 
central line of motion and the straight 
line drawn through the center of the 
drag-bar stud while the link was in posi- 
tioa to cut-off steam in the bottom end of 
cylinder. As it is customary before locat- 
ing the tumbling shaft to have the center 
of the drag-bar stud on one Hne while in 
the two positions already referred to, we 
would have to select a longer radius for 
the link arc if we will not alter the length 
of the eccentric rods which would cause 
unequal full-gear lead openings. After 
selecting a longer radius of link we find 
it possible to lay the link in the half- 
stroke elements and in positions to cut- 
off equally in both ends of the cylinder 
and also possible to draw a straight 
line through the center of the drag- 
bar stud while link is in positions 
for equal cut-offs in both ends of the cyl- 
inder that will be parallel to the central 
line of motion. With a radius equal to 
the length of the drag bar, 34 inches 
sweep an arc from acenter that will pass 
through the center of the drag-bar stud 
while the link is in the positions for equal 
cut-offs at half stroke, and then with a 
radius equal to the length of the tumbling 
shaft arm, 31 inches, sweep an arc from a 
center that will cause the arc to pass 


. 
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through the center from which the drag 
bar swings while engine is linked up to 
cut-off at one-half stroke. So far every- 
thing constituting this valve gear has been 
subordinated to equality of cut-offs at 
one-half stroke; so if in laying the link 
in the % stroke elements for both strokes 
of the piston, and in positions to cut-off 
equally in each end of the cylinder in for- 
ward motion we find the arc of a radius 
equal to the length of the tumbling shaft 
arm, 31 inches, swept from the tumbling 
shaft center ‘oes not pass through the 
center from which the drag bar must 


swing to suit the conditions for equal cut- . 


offs at % stroke in forward motion. An 
equal cut-off at % stroke in forward mo- 
tion can be accomplished by drawing a 
straight line through the center of the 
tumbling shaft arm to which the drag bar 
is connected, that will represent the center 
line of the diagonal siot in tumbling shaft 
arm, as common practice in designing 
valve gears for marine engines. By hav- 
ing the drag-bar attached toa biock in the 
slot referred to the end of the drag-bar 
connected to tumbling shaft arm can be 
adjusted to give splendid cut-offs in full 
gear and at half stroke; also intermedi- 
ate cut-offs between full gear and half- 
stroke. In this article I do not mention 
the back-up motion, for it will be an exact 
counterpart of the forward motion. If 
those readers of the JOURNAL who have 
the instruments and drawing board set to 
work on this problem, they will encounter 
great inequality of crank angles, but these 
inequalities can be overcome in the man- 
ner described in my article. I make the 
tractive force of a Vauclain engine with 
cylinders 9-15 x 16, and 4o-inch wheel thus: 
97 157x116 

Bere oe pounds for each pound of 
effective pressure per square inch of 
pistons. HARRY CORNELL. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Messrs. Eprtors: Referring to the ar- 
ticle contributed by Harry Cornell in the 


- December issue, I would like to have him 


inform me if there is any difference in 
distance between center main shaft to 
rocker-box center, and center main shaft 
to lower rocker arm center, insofar that the 
arm must be perfectly plumb to accurately 
measure the distance; but in case Brother 
€. should find any difference, I will say 
that in model referred to the distance 
from center of main shaft to center of 
lower rocker arm, when plumb in 5” and 
the radius of the link is 5” and in full or 
mid-gear, shows no difference in port 
openings, either back or front. I trust I 
have been explicit enough in this article 
that the reader may understand it thor- 
oughly. Iserved several years inthe shop 


on both jocomotive and stationary work, 
and I know that machinery of nearly every 
description is not as perfect when finished 
as it would appear in blue print; that is, 
it shows or works well on paper, but when 
constructed and a reality, does not always 
fill the bill. Itis the same in designing 
valve gear; the trams may record so and 
so, but ofttimes the locomotive is found 
different. In laying out valve gear the de- 
signer can not always say for a certainty 
that it will work as he intends it should; 
therefore he cannot at all times substanti- 
ate his statements until the work has been 
given a trial. I am satisfied that I can 
substantiate all assertions made, and it 
was with this end in view that I construct- 
ed the model, and it is not a paper one 
either. I have devoted considerable spare 
time in perfecting a model of the Vauclain 
valve and seats to attach to the rocker arm, 
and when Ican at my leisure study the 
workings of the same more thoroughly, 
then I shall be able to speak more intelli- 
gently on this subject. I have in my pos- 
session reports of tests of Vauclain and 
simple locomotives, with copies of indi- 
cator cards, and shall be pleased to present 
several of them to the readers of the 
JOURNAL in the future. I believe I can 
obtain an easier way than that of Brother 
C. to increase back port opening, particu- 
larly with an oid engine, even though ec- 
centric rods and straps have slotted holes, 
as was the practice on the road where I 
was an apprentice. Persons who have 
seen similar locomotives will agree that 
they required no crutch. I refer to the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. locomotives. In locat- 
ing saddle pin on model, I did not depend 
on pencil marks. I made a temporary 
saddle with slotted holes—to equalize cut- 
off—and then I transferred it to permanent 
saddle. In this I believe I have a correct 
one. VAN NESS. 





PEKIN, ILL., Dec. 10, 1893. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: On page 1136 of 
December JOURNAL, my article instead of 
reading as at present, viz.: ‘‘And we have 
water boiling at a temperature of 32° 1]*.,” 
should read, “And we have water which 
“will” boil at 32° F.”. The mistake is my 
own. Slight, but important, as it shows 
the slight amount of heat necessary to 
vaporize water when the atmospheric re- 
sistance or pressure is greatly reduced. 
My address is Pekin, Ill, and I would 
greatly appreciate the descriptive pamph- 
lets that are offered me in December 
JOURNAL by “Van Ness.” It would, as he 
says, give me the better understanding of 
the “beast,” and, I hope show me the 
error of my former article on the com- 
pound. My article on that occasion was 
not written in criticism of the Vauclain 
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compound, as I understood that they were 
entirely different from the cross com- 
pound built by other companies, but it 
was willed that I should be taken as criti- 
cising the Vauclain, and I have let it stand. 
It is an undesirable fact that when cross 
compounds are running, the leakage from 
the high pressure valve across to the low 
pressure side will have a tendency to 
make an excess of pressure on low pres- 
sure side, or, in other words, the raising of 
the receiver pressure even a few pounds 
will throw more work on the compounded 
or low pressure side, and it cannot help 
but produce an uneven running engine. 
It is the same in stationary practice, and I 
have run engines up to 48x 72 L. P. cylin- 
der dimensions and on that particular en- 
gine if the counter pressure was raised 
two pounds the whole engine was effected 
by it. Counter pressure is the receiver 
pressure, and is understood to be the pres- 
sure that the high pressure cylinder is:ex- 
hausting against. It is calculated from 
the atmospheric pressure, and is as many 
pounds per square inch above atmospheric 
pressure as there are pounds per square 
inch in your receiver. In indicating a 
compound engine, the receiver counter 
pressure is, and must be, as carefully noted 
as the initial steam pr2ssure, as that re- 
ceiver or counter pressure must be deducted 
from the pounds per square inch acting as 
a motive power on the steam side of the 
H. P. piston. The failure to correctly note 
even to the tenths of one pound per square 
inch counter pressure, will cause more ab- 
solute steam pressure to be calculated on 
the steam side than is really in existence, 
and will throw out all the labor ana dem- 
onstrations of steam consumption that the 
indicator is used to correct. The term 
“counter pressure” could be used as back 
pressure, but as back pressure is generally 
used only as an obstruction to the free ex- 
haust, such as contracted exhaust port 
opening, or more generally is used as a 
term that means the resistance of the at- 
mosphere, the term “counter pressure” 
is substituted and is used on allcompound- 
ed engines to indicate the pounds pressure 
per square inch that the high pressure pis- 
tonis exhausting against, and should be 
always calculated as ‘“ above” atmospheric 
pressure. The dimensions of that vessel’s 
triple expansion engine, friend Cornell, 
are as follows: Steam lap at top, 1”; at 
bottom, 23’; exhaust lap at bottom minus 
48’ at top minus, 41’; steam ports of H. 
P. xI. P. Cyls.are 1144’ wide, and the diag- 
onal bridges take up not more than .25 of 
the total port area. The L. P. cylinder has 
a double ported slide valve with steam lap 
on top, 1”; bottom, 1”; exhaust iap top, 
gx’; at bottom, %”. Steam ports are 

i A 5%” pipe leads from each 
end of H. P. valve chest to the correspond- 


ing end of J. P. steam chest with a con- 
necting pipe. A 7” pipe leads from the I. 
P. exhaust chest to L. P. steam chest, and 
a9’ pipe from the L. P. exhaust to con- 
denser. All valves are worked direct. 
Valve gear is so adjusted that the main 
cut-off in full gear is at .7 stroke. The 
diameter of H. P. valve is 53(/’ ; I. P. valve, 
8%’. The hollow pistons of each valve 
are separated by steel distance pieces, and 
make the steam andexhaust laps as above. 
The dimensions I procured from the Amert- 
can Machinist. GEO. W ‘TEASDALE. 








MEssrRs. EDITORS: Mr. Walter C. Gay- 
aghty desires information on one of the 
most important points in the handling of 
the air brake. He wants to know why it is 
possible to have train line pressure higher 
than auxiliary pressure. He should first 
understand that it requires about 2% 
minutes to charge an empty reservoir to 
70 pounds, and that fifty auxiliaries may 
be charged as quickly as one if the train 
line pressure can be held at 70 pounds 
during the time of charging. This is ow- 
ing to the small feed ports in the triple 
valve, which are restricted in size to avoid 
unequal charging, and to insure release of 
all brakes at once. If the ports were 
large, one can readily understand how 
sensitive triples would release and their 
reservoirs recharge before less sensitive 
triples would release, which is something . 
to be avoided. The first action desired 
upon restoring train line pressure after 
an application is the release, the second 
action is the recharging of reservoirs. 
When you made an application of Io 
pounds reduction of train line you had 60 
pounds train line, and 60 pounds auxiliary 
pressure. You put the valve in release 
position, and calculated the train line 
pressure to be about 90 pounds. No 
doubt it was, but your auxiliary pressure 
would not be ninety pounds, and even if 
your train line pressure could be held at 
go it would require perhaps 90 seconds to 
feed enough air into auxiliaries to charge 
them with 90 pounds pressure. This point 
seems to be the greatest stumbling block 
to some engineers, and is the chief cause 
for their “running by.” ‘They make an 
application, usualiy too severe at first, and 
to avoid stopping short release the brake, 
leaving the handle of valvein release posi- 
tion too long, causing the train pipe to be 
charged to a pressure higher than that in 
auxiliaries. This extra pressure must be 
again exhausted from train line before an- 
other action of the brakes can be had, and 
the result is, the train runs by the stopping 

oint. In such. cases, the valve handle 
should be left in release position but for 
an instant, then returned to lap, thus 
avoiding the unnecessary high charging of 
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train line; then, when another application 
quickly succeeding the first is required, it 
may be had by a slight reduction of train 
_linie pressure as in the first instance, in- 
stead of using the emergency, as is gener- 
ally done in such cases when the valve 
handle is left too long in release position 
between applications while making astop. 
THos. MORGAN. 





East St. Louis, Itt. 


_. Messrs. Epitors: A great deal has 

been written of late in our JOURNAL, per- 
taining to the compound locomotive, and 
while I have perused the many articles 
placed before the readers, I am free to 
confess I require more light upon this 
subject. Especially in a theoretical way 
have many of the writers endeavored to 
convince us that the compound is a more 
perfect engine than the simple. I wish 
some one of our technical writers or read- 
ers would give us a simple, plain, practical 
illustration of the case, and give opinions 
why the compound should supersede the 
plain. I should like to know how much is 
gained and how much lost in the cylinder 
compound over the plainengine. A miner 
prospecting for gold would consider the 
mine a poor one if he were compelled to 
waste one-half of the precious metal to 
save the other half, and I believe this is 
all there is inacompound. In compound- 
ing steam the back pressure must at all 
times equal the effective pressure; that is, 
one-half the effective pressure is lost in 
the shape of back pressure from the ex- 
haust cylinder. I think it is possible to 
Save about twenty-five per cent. power 
with the use of compound cylinders. I 
also believe it possible to save fifty per 
cent. more power without the compound 
cylinder. It is possible to get nearly all 
the heat and power there is in steam with- 
out compounding. I do not believe this 
saving can be accomplished in compound- 
ing. G. SHONE. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


_ Messrs. Eprrors: In answer to G. W. 
Teasdale in December number, I will give 
two rules by which the cubic contents in 
top of boiler are obtained, and will be as 
near correct as is required in common 
practice. First is to find the length ofthe 
chord or base of segment; multiply the 
versed sine by 2, and subtract the product 
from the diameter; then subtract the 
square of the remainder from the square 
of the diameter, and take the square root 
of that remainder 60—18 & 224; 602— 
24* =30241/ 3024—54.99, length of chord. 
The length of the chord being found, to 
the square of half the chord add the 
square of .626 of the versed sine, the square 


* passages. 


root of the product multiplied by 4 times 
the versed sine divided by 3 will be the 
area of the segment, which multiplied by 
the length in inches and divided by 1728 
will give the cubic contents. 


Fh GENS hs Ree Te Ee aaa SUES Se 
r V (62618) ?+-27.4952—=24 1/ 883.9627 
=24X29.717=713.208 sq. in. area of the 
segment. 
713.208 Ig2 
1728 
If satisfactory to G. W. T., hope to hear 
from him again, and would like to hear 





=79.245 cubic ft. 


from him on any similar questions. 


Div. 283. 





IONIA, MICH. 

MESSRS. EDITORS: In the use of the or- 
dinary three-ported slide valve, or other 
slide valves combining both the steam 
and exhaust, the expansive principle can 
be carried only to a very small extent, 
owing to the derangement of the exhaust 
Suppose, for instance, that suf- 
ficient lap be given to the steam side or 
the valve to cause the steam to be cut off 
at half stroke; and suppose the same 
amount of lap be given also to the exhaust 
side. It is manifest that when the steam 
is shut off, the exhaust will be shut off 
also, and the pent up steam having no es- 
cape, and increasing in pressure as it ap- 
proaches the end of the stroke, will act 
as a serious retarding force. 

Now, then, suppose we put lap on the 
steam side but none on the exhaust. By 
this arrangement another difficulty pre- 
sents itself—that of exhausting too soon. 
Therefore, all we can do in practice is to 
strike a mean between two evils. When 
we put lap on the steam end of the valve, 
put lap also on the exhaust side, but not 
as much as onthat of thesteam,sothat the 
exhaust will be open before the piston ar- 
rives at the end of the stroke and again 
closed before the piston reaches the other 
end. This arrangement of the valve, the 
shortest it can be made to cut off, is con- 
sidered about two-thirds from commence- 
ment of stroke. With equal leads, the 
point of cutting off cannot be effected 
equally on both ends of the cylinder with 
a slide valve, as the connecting rod acts 
out of parallelism, because the crank is 
not at 90° when the piston is half way. 

A.L.N. 





TOLEDO, O. 


Messrs. Epitors: The cost of the 
draught necessary to burn the fuel on a 
locomotive boiler grate is worthy of as 
much and even more consideration than 
is such cost on astationary boiler. It may 
be well to roughly estimate what this cost 
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is for many locomotives nowinuse. There 
are so many different conditions, that no 
general average canbe stated. 

It is not uncommon to have a back 
pressure in a locomotive cylinder of 7 lbs. 
per square inch. That nearly all of this 
7 lbs. goes to produce draught, remains to 
be proved; yet, from an examination of 
many indicator cards, we are led to be- 
lieve that it is so, and, therefore, for this 
deduction we will assume that it is true. 
For about 18 inches of the return stroke 
in a 24 inch stroke cylinder, this pres- 
sure acts against the piston. The work 
done by the piston against the back pres- 
sure is all that we will consider here. 
That done by the escaping steam from 
the time of the release of the steam, or ex- 
haust opening, up to the time the piston 
starts to return, will be considered as a 
necessary loss in non-condensing engines. 
The unnecessary, or rather undesirable, 
loss due to the compuisory back pressure 
to blow the fires is the matter under con- 
sideration. 

We will assume an 18x24 locomotive 
to be running at 50 miles per hour; the 
driving wheels to be 5% feet in diamnieter ; 
the revolutions per mile, including slip- 
page, to be about 300; the revolutions per 


minute to be ao A S350; and the pis- 


ton speed in feet per minute to be 250 8 
==2,000 feet per minute for both cylinders. 
During this 2,000 feet the piston 1s work- 
ing 1% feet for each 2 feet against 7 lbs. 
pressure per square inch. That is equal 
to three-fourths of the distance, or 1,500 
feet. The area of an 18 inch piston is 254 
square inches; the horse power is then, 


254 X 7 X 1,500_g4 4 p. 
33,000 

This is surely only an approximation to 
the average case, yet it is the condition 
under which many locomotives work. 
That it would require anywhere near an 
80 horse power stationary engine to drive 
a fan which would be sufficiently power- 
ful to blow the fires of a locomotive boiler 
under full blast, is very doubtful; probably 
the work done by the steam from exhaust 
opening to the end of the stroke is suffi- 
cient, if it were economically used, to blow 
the fires with a fan. It is no longer sur- 
prising that railroad companies are ex- 
perimenting with devices to reduce the 
back pressure and at the same time re- 
duce the draught. Vapor is formed only 
from the surface, steam from the body 
of aliquid. Evaporation proceeds at all 
temperatures; steam is only formed when 
the fluid has arrived at a certain fixed 
temperature. The formation of steam 
is a violent process; the formation of 
vapor, gradual and insensible. 

ROBT. HEWLETT. 


The Lehigh Strike. 

In the December issue we gave a hastily 
written article on the eve of going to 
press descriptive of the cause which led 
up to the Lehigh Valley strike. While we 
were not at that time in possession of 
data sufficient to give our readers an in- 
telligent report, a visit of two weeks dur- 
ing the conflict at several important points 
enables us at this time to speak more in- 
telligently upon the subject. While pub- 
lic opinion was somewhat divided at the 
outset, the manly way in which the old 
employes conducted the walk-out com- 
pelled the press in nearly every instance 
to champion the cause of the men by 
admitting there was a principle involved 
which affected their citizenship, and their 
cause was just, and the position taken by 
the company was one of pure cussedness, 
and despicable in the extreme. The ques- 
tion is asked: What led up to the strike? } 
In order that the reader may thoroughly 
understand the true condition of affairs, it 
is necessary to say that last June and Julya 
committee of employes representing the 
Lehigh and Philadelphia and Reading vis- 
ited Philadelphia and sought an audience 
with Gen. Mgr. Voorhees. /Mr.-Veorhees 
positively refused to meet them as a joint 
committee of the two roads, but stated 
that if they would divide the committec 
he would meet the Lehigh employes, and 
Mr. Sweigard, of the P. & R. R. R., would 
meet the Reading men. The joint com- 
mittee then laid the matter before their 
grand officers, who requested the comimit- 
tee to meet the officials separately, as Mr. 
Voorhees suggested. The Lehigh com- ) 
mittee then went to Mr. Voorhees and | 
were granted an audience. They pre- 
sented their grievances and an agreement 
was finally reached, Mr. Voorhees giving 
his word to the committee that the com- 
pany would stand by this agreement in 
every particular, and what he had agreed 
to would be posted on the bulletin boards 
and in future his doors would always be 
open, and when they had grievances 
against subordinate officers he invited the 
committee to visit his office and present 
them to him, when they would be care- 
fully considered and adjusted so far as laid 
in his power. This bulletin of agreement 
was not posted until after the lease of the 
Lehigh by the Reading was abrogated, and 
when it appeared the committee discov- | 
ered that certain very important articles , 
did not appear on the bulletin. “ Twenty- 
five days after the lease was abrogated the 
committee visited Mr. Voorhees and he 
stated that the company felt bound b 
that agreement. It had become known toy 
the employes by this time that the agree- 
ment was not carried out by the company, 
and Mr. Voorhees was again sought and 


_Ianagement. 
good morning two or three times, as if in 
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asked why the agreement could not be 
maintained by his subordinate officers, 
The committee received more promises. 


\, They became disgusted and visited Beth- 
-lehem, where they laid the matter before 


President Wilbur. He declared he would 
not meet the committee, but would meet 
them as individuals. An engineer on the 
committee asked Mr. Wilbur if he denied 
him the right to represent his brother 
engineers. Mr. Wilbur replied, “I do, sir.” 
The committee again applied to Mr. Voor- 
hees, and he stated that any decision rend- 
ered by Mr. Wilbur was final. It was at 
this point that the grand officers of the 
organizations were called for consultation. 
The grand officers stated that the com- 
mittee should visit Mr. Voorhees person- 
ally and persist in being heard and their 
rights acceded to. They thought there 
must be some misunderstanding some- 
where. Then the grand officers went to 
Philadelphia and called at Mr. Voorhees’s 
office and sought an audience with him. 
He said practically what Wilbur had said 
to the committee of employes, that he 
could only meet them as individuals, and 
that the agreement which had been made 
with the committee was not worth the 
paper it was written upon, as it was made 
when the road was under the Reading 
He bade the grand officers 


a hurry to get rid of them. There was 
then nothing left to do but to leave Mr. 
Voorhees’s office. Having reached the hotel 
and arrived at a mode of procedure, the 
grand officers indited the following letter: 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 6, 1893.—Mr. Theodore Voor- 
hees, Acting General Manager Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Dear Sir: 
A committee, representing the engineers, firemen, 
conductors, trainmen and telegraphers of the Le- 
high Walley System, having petitioned General 
Superintendent Wilbur to hear certain complaints, 
and being refused an audience as a representative 
committee by him, and further appearing before 
you with substantially the same result, in accord- 
ance with the rules of the different organizations 
representing your employes in train service, viz: 
Beer pe Owe Cb wie whan ©. Ro «bs, Of; 
which we are the representatives, the matter has 
been placed in our hands. With a view to adjust 
whatever differences that may exist amicably, 
and continue harmonious relations between the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and its em- 
ployes, before named, we would respectfully re- 
quest a conference with you, in conjunction with 
the committee, to discuss the apparent differences. 
Please address answer to the undersigned, at the 
Bingham House, city. Yours truly, 

A. B. YOUNGSON, B. of L. E. 
JOHN J. HANNAHAN, B. L. F. 
C. H. WILKINS, O. R. C. 

P. H. MorRRISEY, B. of R. T. 
A. D. THURSTON, O. R. T. 


Mr. Voorhees replied as follows: 


NOVEMBER 7, 1893.—Mr. A. B. Youngson, et al., 
Bingham House, Philadelphia, Pa.—Gentlemen: 
Iam in receipt of your favor of the 6th, and note 
contents. I must respectfully decline to receive 
you in reference to any matters as between the 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and its em- 
eet al If any of our employes has a grievance, 
or desires to meet with our Superintendents, he 


can always do so, accompanied with a friend or 
two, if he so wishes. 

The company declines to receive any committee, 
because it cannot know that such committee fairly 
Ttepresents its employes. The officers of the com- 
pany feel amply competent to meet all differences 
that may arise between the company and its em- 
ployes. Yours truly, 

THEODORE VOORHEES, Act’g Gen. Man’g’r. 


Having been informed by Gen. Mer. 
Voorhees that the company felt capable of 
adjusting its own affairs and in so far the 
Grand Officers andcommittees realized the 
right of an appeal had been denied them; 
also that all personal measures had failed, 
they requested the committees to return 
home and submit the question to the 
membership of the several Orders. The 
old employes, many of whom had served 
the Lehigh the better portion of their 
lives, considered by all the laws of equity 
they had the right to select representa- 
tives, and through them reach the general 
officers of the road. Rather than be de- 
nied this right, by a two-thirds vote they 
decided to strike. When the men had so 
decided, and the committees had returned 
to Philadelphia and placed the vote in the 
hands of the Grand Officers, the Grand 
Officers were then opposed to precipitating 
a walk-out if an honorable expedient 
could avert the same. Having consulted 
together, the following was sent President 
Wilbur : 


PHILADELPHIA,’ Nov. 14, 1893.—Mr. E. P. Wilbur, 
President, L. V. R. R., South Bethlehem, Pa.— 
Dear Sir: During the months of June and July, 
a committee of your employes, representing the 
locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen and telegraph operators, met 
Mr. Voorhees, General Manager, and laid before 
him what was by them termed grievances, and 
which they asked to have redressed. They first 
sought an interview as representatives of the 
various organizations of which they are members, 
but, on request of the General Manager, they 
waived that feature, and met him asa committee 
of employes, and at the final interview an under- 
standing was reached and Mr. Voorhees agreed to 
post on bulletin board what he had agreed to give 
them. While this was done in part—the bulletin 
was posted—it did not contain all that was agreed 
to, and that which was posted has not been car- 
ried out, and consequently the men feel that they 
have a just cause for complaint. This being the 
general feeling, the committee were instructed to 
endeavor to see if the bulletin could not be lived 
up to. The committee repaired to Bethlehem, 
and sought an interview with General Superin- 
tendent Wilbur, and it need not be added that the 
position taken by him in refusing to meet any 
co amittee of employes was surprising to the 
men. There was no other course to pursue ex- 
cept to go to Philadelphia, and see if Mr. Voor- 
hees would adjust the matter. They accordingly 
weut to Philadelphia and sought an interview 
with General Manager Voorhees, and were still 
further surprised to find that he took the same 
position as that by Mr. Wilbur, General Superin- 
tendent. The surprise was much greater in the 
latter case than in the former, because of the fact 
that at the time the committee met him in July 
he particularly invited them to come to him at 
any time when they felt they were not being 
treated as they should be. This change of front 
on the part of Mr. Voorhees is unaccountable, and 
the men, feeling that they have acted honorably all 
through this matter, and having exerted all their 
efforts to have the matter adjusted, called upon 
the Grand Officers of their organizations to come 
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to their aid. The Grand Officers answered their 
call, and endeavored to obtain an interview with 
the General Manager, and were refused. 

The matter in its entirety was reported back to 
the men, and in accord with the law of the organ- 
izations of which they are members, and, in order 
to get the correct feeling of the men, they are re- 
quired to vote on accepting the conditions which 
prevail, or leaving the service of the company. 
‘We are in possession of the feelings of the men, 
by their own expression over their signatures, 
and in order to show that all reasonable steps 
have been taken to amicably adjust the differ- 
ences which exist,and to continue the friendly 
relations which have heretofore existed, we make 
a final appeal to you as the President of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company to grant us an in- 
terview—at your convenience—for the purpose, if 
possible, of taking up their differences for adjust- 
ment. 

Trusting that you will see the justice of and 
grant our request, we remain, yours reapers 

A. B. YOUNGSON, B. of L. E., 
A. D. THURSTON, O. R. T., 
JOHN J. HANNAHAN, B. L. F., 
CH WiILKING, -ORRiGy 

S. E. WILKINSON, B. of R. T. 


PRESIDENT WILBUR’S REPLY. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA., Nov. 17, 1893.—Messrs. 
A. B. Youngson and others, Bingham House, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Gentlemen: I amin receipt of 
your favor of the 14th inst., which was handed to 
me by messenger as I was leaving Philadelphia 
int New York by the 12 0’clock train on Wednes- 

ay. 

The interviews referred to as having been had 
during Juneand July last were with officers of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company, 
which at that time was the lessee of our road. 

The policy of the management of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company has always been to deal 
directly and only with its employes. I am famil- 
iar with the replies made by the General Superin- 
tendent and the Acting General Manager to 
applications for interviews; they meet my ap- 

proval, and are hereby confirmed. Yours truly, 
‘a E. P. WILBUR, President. 


President Wilbur’s ultimatum closed 
every avenue to an honorable adjustment 
of the grievances. It was either return 
home and gracefully submit to the man- 
dates of pernicious officials or fight for 
the principle of “birthright.” The em- 
ployes decided there remained but one 
course to pursue, and a walk-out occurred 
at 10 P. M., Sunday, November 18. We 
believe the company were surprised in the 
decision made by the men, in so far the 
committee had exhausted every honorable 
expedient to adjust the question at issue, 
even conceding the eliminating “ organi- 
zations” and substituting “employes” in 
their requests. Throughout the whole 
sitting the committee were disposed to 
comply with the slightest wish of these 
officials that the trouble might be adjusted 
and their sincerity established, and they 
were in all things so very conservative 
that the officers were no doubt under the 
impression that the men would return 
home and advise their Brothers to grace- 
fully submit to their despicable wishes. 
They were, however, doomed to disap- 
pointment and for fifteen days the destruc- 
tion of property went merrily on. Cider 
and summer saw-mill engineers were 
good enough, and the way Mother Hub- 
bards were towed home with burnt crown 
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sheets would satisfy the cravings of the 


most exacting striker. We were informed | 


at one time there were in Sayre alone 
thirty-two locomotives disabled. ‘Twenty- 
three of them were so badly scorched and 
burnt as to unfit them for service. The 
writer of this was stationed at Sayre dur- 
ing the greater portion of the conflict, at 
times alternating between Buffalo and 
Auburn, N. Y. During this period we be- 


lieve there never was a conflict approach- | 


ing this in magnitude, in which the form- 
er employes conducted themselves in such 
an admirable, quiet, law-abiding manner. 
Their manly way earned the respect of the 
people throughout the Lehigh Valley sys- 
tem, and the respect paid them was only 
what they really deserved. Sheriff Pow- 
ell, of Bradford county, on Nov. 23 sought 
notoriety by telegraphing Goy. Patterson 
for troops. As soon as the citizens of 
Sayre were informed of his inconsistency, 
they wired the following: 

Robert EF. Pattison, Governor o, Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg, Pa: 


Out town is perfectly quiet. The strikers keep 
away from the tracks. No threats of any kind are 
used. There never was less need for troops. All 
other representations are utterly false. 

[Signed.] 

O.S. SEVERSON, pastor M. E.church 

A. BERGEN BROWN, pastor Baptist church. 
JOHN R. MuRRAY, justice of the peace. 

J. BURKE, postmaster. 


Colonel Coryell, of the Twelfth Pennsyl. 
vania State National Guard, and a mem. 
ber of the Governor’s staff, with two other 
representatives visited Sayre, looked over 
the situation, and informed the sheriff 
that no troops were required, as the city 
was as quiet and orderly as previous to the 
strike. At this time Sheriff Powell had 
about one hundred deputies with nothing 
particular for them to do. They spent 
their hours in the company’s cars playing 
cards and sleeping. Notatrain was mo- 
lested and the strikers remained away 
from the company’s property. The ser- 
vices of the Pinkertons were not required 
nor asked for on Gen. Supt. Fennell’s 
part of the system, neither was one present 
to awe or inveigle honest men into depre- 
dations. Gen. Supt. Fennell said, “no 
Pinkertons need apply.” On Nov. 21, the 
company posted the following bulletin: 


SouTH BETHLEHEM, PA., Nov. 21, 1893.—T7o All | 
To correct any misapprehension re- | 
garding the position of the officers of this com-— 


Employes: 


pany, I would'state that they are at all times 
ready and willing to give patient hearing to com- 
plaints on the part of its employes, or any num- 
ber of them in any department. If dissatisfied 
with the conclusions reached by the Divis- 
ion Superintendent or General Superintendent, 
the President will hear their cases and decide, but 
we decline to confer with organized committees 
composed of several branches of the service for 
the reason that we cannot know that such com- 
mittees fairly represent its employes. Engineers 
can not, of course, fairly represent grievances of 
telegraph men, norcan firemen properly repre- 
sent trainmen. The company maintains the 
right to employ men upon such terms as may be 
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agreed upon and settle all complaints only with 
its employes, and to discharge men for cause with 
the right to appeal, but without reference to the 
judgment oraction of any organization. All em- 
loyes who may fail to report for duty on or be- 
ore to-morrow, Wednesday noon, will be re- 
garded as having left the service of the company, 
and all such will be paid in full as soon as the pay 
rolls can be made up. Men failing to come for- 
ward and receive their wages will receive no con- 
sideration in reorganizing train service. 
E. P. WILEvR, President. 


A few days subsequent to this, the State 
boards of arbitration for New York and 
New Jersey obtained an audience with 
President Wilbur. The question was 
thoroughly discussed, and the conclusion 
reached by the arbitration boards was 
summarized by the following memoran- 
dum, which was given out by them for 
publication: ‘‘That the road agree to 
take back as many of their old employes 
as they have places for, without any preju- 
dice on account of the fact that they struck 
or that they are members of any organ- 
ization; that when in the employ of the 
road, committees from the various classes 
of employes will be received as stated in 
the bulletin of Nov. 21, and their griev- 
ances considered and justly treated, and 
that, in employing men in the future, the 
company will give the preference to form- 
er employes when the strike-is declared 
off. Nov. 29, 1893.” Nothing came of 
this, but on the morning of Dec. 5, Messrs. 
Robinson and McDonnell, on behalf of 
the two arbitration boards, sent the fol- 
lowing: 

SouTH BETHLEHEM, PA., Dec. 5, 1893.—E. P. Wil- 
bur, Esq., President Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company.—Dear Sir: The State Boards of Arbi- 
tration of New York and New Jersey desire to 
know whether, if the existing strike is declared 
off, the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company will 
agree to take back as many of their old employes 
as they have places for, without any prejudice on 
on account of the fact that they struck, or that 
they are members of any labor organizations ; 
that in re-employing men formerly in its service, 
the available time shall be so divided among the 
men so re-employed that they may feel they are 
again in the service of the company and self-sup- 
porting; that in making promotions hereafter, 
the company will make no distinction between 
men now in its employ and those so re-employed 
on account of seniority in service, or otherwise ; 
that when in the employ of the road, committees 
from the various classes of employes will be re- 
ceived from the branch of service in-which the 
aggrieved party is employed, and their grievances 
considered and justly treated ; and thatin employ- 
ing men in the future, the company will give the 
preference to former employes, when the strike is 
declared off. 

We further think that, to prevent misappre- 
hension, the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
should confirm the rules posted by Mr. Voorhees, 
August 7th last, as first vice-president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company. 

We believe that these suggestions are reason- 
able, and that if they are accepted by your com- 
pany, the present strike will beat once terminated. 

Respectfully yours, G. ROBERTSON, JR., 
of the New York State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. 
J. P. MCDONNELL, 


Chairman of the State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration of New Jersey. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, Pa., Dec. 5th, 1893. 


Messrs. Gilbert Robertson, Jr., of the New York 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration; J. P. 
McDonnell, Chairman of the State Board of Medi- 
ationand Arbitration of New Jersey, Gentlemen: 
Ibeg to acknowledge your communication of 
this date. The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company 
agrees to the suggestions contained therein, and 
in the event of the present strike being declared 
off will abide by them. 

We recognize and willingly respond to your 
modification of our former understanding—that 
the available time may be divided so that the men 
tre-employed may have some certain source of 
support. 

We further, of course, confirm the rules posted 
by Mr. Voorhees on August 7th last. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company resumed possession of 
its lines on August 8th, and the rules in question 
have never been rescinded. 

E. P. WILBUR, President. 

_ The followingis a statement of the posi- 
tion of the Lehigh Valley Co., as given 
the N. Y. and N. J. boards of arbitration 
at the time of their first meeting with 
Prest. Wilbur: The company agrees to 
take back as many of itsold employes as 
it has places for, without any prejudice on 
account of the fact that they struck or 
that they are members of any labor organ- 
ization; that when in the employ of the 
road committees from the various classes 
of employes will be received as stated in 
the bulletin of Nov. 21st, and their griev- 
ances considered and justly treated, and 
that, in employing men in the future the 
company will give the preference to form- 
er employes when the strike is declared 
off. The reader will observe after a care- 
ful perusal of the above that Vice Presi- 
dent Voorhees agreed prior to the abro- 
gation of the lease of the Lehigh to the 
Reading, to give the employes an agree- 
ment, the condition of which was satisfac- 
tory to the men, and that this agreement 
was subsequently recognized by the Le- 
high officials. As soon as the combine 
was broken, the officials refused to be held 
by their own signatures, and when the 
men requested the right of appeal it was 
denied them. A man working for a day’s 
pay can strive fora principle as well as 
one who works for a salary, and with the 
same probability of having justice done 
him. We believe if the wishes of Vice 
Prest. Voorhees had been consulted, and 
he had been given full authority to arbi- 
trate the grievances of the Lehigh em- 
ployes when Brother E. A. Vaughn, of Div. 
380, visited Philadelphia, instead of the 
whole subject hinging upon the decision 
of Prest. Wilbur, there never would have 
been a strike, Ithas been said this conflict 
was brought about to satisfy the perni- 
ciousness of a certain clique of Wall street 
manipulators. It wascertainly not sought 
by the employes; they were forced into 
the strife not of their own volition but 
through the perniciousness of officiais | 
who, to say the least, for past services 
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should have been more consistent with 
their employes. Now that the smoke has 
cleared away we are more than pleased to 
honor those to whom honor is due. We 
give very little credit to the story that Mrs. 
Cummings visited Prest. Wilbur and inter- 
ceded in behalf of the old employes. We 
believe credit is solely due the members 
of the New York and New Jersey boards 
of arbitration. Special honor is due 
Brother P. F. Doyle, formerly C. E. Div. 
157, who was appointed by Gov. Abbett 
about a year ago a member of the New 
Jersey board, for the substantial and per- 
sonal interest manifested for his co-work- 
ers. He has been unswerving in his de- 
votion, and we honor his noble persistency 
and bow with pride in what he has accom- 
plished for his Brothers. 





Screens in Air=-Brake Pipes. 

In presenting the report of the commit- 
tee on “Tests of Air-Brakes,” at the con- 
vention of the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation, Mr. G. W. Rhodes called atten- 
tion to the screens which prevent dirt and 
grit from reaching the delicate mechanism 
of the triple-valve. These screens gradu- 
ally get corroded and clogged with dirt. 
The following is a condensed statement of 
the exhibits made by Mr. Rhodes: 

Formerly the train pipe drain cup was 
packed all around the screen with small 
pieces of sponge. A drain cup was shown 
in which this sponge had become packed 
nearly solid with dirt and dust. When the 
quick-action brake was introduced, in or- 
der to avoid obstructions to the movement 
of the air in the train pipe, the sponge 
was removed, and either through neglect 
or through zeal in the pursuit of quick- 
action, the screens in some cases have also 
been omitted. The effect of this is that 
the dirt and dust is carried forward and 
collects in the small cup-shaped screens at 
the entrance to the triple. Nine samples 
were shown of these small triple screens, 
which had been removed ftom cars that 
had been in service only a few months 
with no screen on the drain cup. Every 
screen was more or less clogged with dust, 
pipe-scale and rust, and some of them 
were packed solid. In one case a lump of 
coal of 5%-in. square was found in one of 
these screens. This shows the great im- 
portance of the screen at the entrance to 
the triple to keep dirt out of its delicate 
mechanism, yet in some cases triples have 
been sent out inadvertently without these 
screens and have been put in service in 
that condition. We quote further from 
the report as follows: 

Let us however return to the considera- 
tion of the drain cup. We hope, through 
this exhibition of triple valve screens re- 


moved from triples not protected with 
drain-cup screens, we have succeeded in 
showing how important a part a properly 
screened drain cup plays in the successful 
working of a quick-action air-brake. It 
must be borue in mind, however, that 
everything eventually wears out on a rail- 
road, and the Master Car Builder who al- 
lows the screens in his drain cups to run 
without any inspection or attention must 
not expect any better results than is ob- 
tained from those that are allowed to run 
without any screens. 

Exhibit 3 shows a collapsed condition 
into which screens get when they become 
gummed up and worn out. It also shows 
the fine condition the sponge gets into 
when by long service it is thoroughly 
mixed with rust, oil and dirt. All sponge 
should be removed at once from drain 
cup, not only for freight cars, but from 
passenger car drain cups. 

Exhibit 4 shows two triple screens re- 
moved from triples that had drain cups 
originally fitted with horizontal screens 
without sponge, but the screens had be- 
come misplaced. Apparently the screens 
were too long and were bent when the 
piping was screwed up. They were in 
this bent and flattened condition when 
removed from the drain cups. Air and 
dirt passed by without going through the 
screen, the result being shown by the con- 
dition of the triple screen. They are 
packed solid with dirt and are as bad as 
those shown in exhibit 2. Exhibit 5 shows 
a screen stiilin position but which from 
some cause has collapsed and partly as- 
sumed an upward position and is rapidly 
getting coated over with rust and dirt. 
Exhibit 6 shows a method by which this 
collapsing of screens might be averted. 
It will be observed that this is done 
by simply inserting a piece of coiled wire. 

The tender, as you know, is not fitted 
with the quick-action brake. Up to the 
present time we believe there has been 
no attempt on the part of any of the brake 
companies to use screens in drain cups of 
tender brakes. The lower cavity is sup- 
posed to collect all passing dirt and water 
and this is intended to be removed by 
blowing off through the small pet valve. 
In practice we believe it will be found 
that the opening to the pet valve soon 
stops up, the cavity fills with mud and 
dirt and the drip cup is then of practically 
no value. Exhibit 6 shows one of these 
cups as removed from a tank of an engine. 
The valve is gone and the hole plugged 
with dirt and the cup well filled with dust. 

To sum up we advise as follows: 

I. Remove all sponge from drain cups. 

'2. See that screens in drain cups and 
in triples are properly maintained and of 
proper mesh. 

3. Apply screensto all tender drain cups, 
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Liquid Fuel for Steam. 

The combustibles which are at the ser- 
vice of the engineer for industrial purposes 
come to his hands in three forms, writes 
F. R. Hutton, in the Engineering Maga- 
zine. ‘The solid fuels are coal and wood, 
lignite and peat, in their natural or deriv- 
ative forms; the liquid fuels are petroleum 
in its crude state or asa product of refin- 
ing or distillation; and the gaseous fuels 
are either natural or artificial fuel-gas. 
The solid fuels are historically the first; 
the liquid and the gaseous have only come 
to the industrial importance which they 
now occupy during the last thirty years. 
The combustion of a fuel being a union 
with oxygen, which is a gas, it is necessary 
that the fuel, whatever its form, be first 
reduced to such a fine state of division 
that it shall be possible for the union to 
take place rapidly. For the solid fuels 
there is necessary a certain consumption 
of energy in the form of heatin bringing 
about this fine division, either by a process 
analogous to distillation, by which gas is 
made, which subsequently unites with 
oxygen, or else by union with oxygen only 
on the surface of the solid particles of 
fuel. In the latter case. from the relative 
slowness of the combination, the temper- 
ature of the flaming furnace is kept at a 
lower point than where the form and fine 
state of division of the fuel permit this 
chemical union at a more rapid rate. In 
the development of the use of oil as fuel 
three great classes of furnaces have been 
put forward. That class in which the oil 
is introduced to the firebox in a liquid 
form embraces four types. The first is 
that in which the oil is delivered into pans 
in the fire area, where it is set fire to with 
the access of what air can be got to it—a 
method obviously imperfect, uneconomical 
and accompanied with great waste in the 
form of smoke. In the second form the 
oil is delivered into grooves upon a step 
grate so that it overflows from step to step, 
meeting the airsupply between levels. This 
secures a much better union with the air, 
and seems to work well, particularly in 
metallurgical practice. Thethird type may 
be called drop furnaces, where the oildrops 
from a number of pipes onto the combus- 
tion area, andisthereignited. The fourth 
type introduces the oil as a fluid up from 
belowthrougha porous bed of lime or other 
similar material, at the top of which it 
meets the air for combustion and burns as 
fromawick. ‘This is one of the most satis- 
factory methods of using the oil as an un- 
Rivided Maat, but it presents the difficulty 
that perfect combustion cannot be insured 
for any great length of time. The heavy 
constituents of the oil accumulate in the 
porous layers and gradually interfere with 
the flow. 


The second great system for the combus- 
tion of oil involves the principle of finely 
dividing the oil by means of a jet of air or 
steam moving at high velocity and forcing 
the oil in spray form into the firebox. 
The burner in all systems of this class is 
practically an injector, and the steam or air 
catries the fluid with it usually in an 
annular jet, and its fine state of division 
brings it to a condition in which it can 
combine rapidly and completely with the 
air necessary for combustion. It will be 
seen that in this system a subsidiary ap- 
paratus must be depended on when the fire 
is first to be started. There must be a 
pressure of steam either in the boiler which 
is being fired or in some other boiler, in 
order that the steam jet can be started, or 
else the fire must be started with solid 
fuel, and the use of oil begun only when 
the necessary pressure has been accumu- 
lated. Where air is used to bring in the oil, 
apump isrequired to produce the necessary 
pressure, and for this reason the plan of 
using steam as the inducing medium is 
practically the only one which can be used 
in locomotive service, where subsidiary 
apparatus must be reduced to its lowest 
terms. As to the relative advantages of air 
and steam, when they are equally available, 
steam would appear to have the advantage 
over air, in that it is at a higher tempera- 
ture than air usually is when it enters the 
nozzle of the burner, and that it does not 
entrain with it inert matter, such as nitro- 
gen, which has to be heated up by the flame, 
but does no useful service in the combus- 
tion. Moreover, if the temperature of the 
flame is high enough to dissociate the ox- 
ygen and hydrogen which formed the 
steam, while the heat absorbed in this 
dissociation is the same as that given out 
in the combustion of the hydrogen of the 
steam, the mechanical effect is to increase 
the proportion of hydrogen in the flaming 
mass and thereby to increase the length 
of the flame, with a consequent gain in 
its radiating effect. While there is no 
gain in units of heat, there may be a gain 
in the efficiency of the flaming mass to 
transfer its heat to the water in the boiler. 
On the other hand, there is required for 
the combustion a certain weight of air, 
and its introduction with the oil in the 
jet secures an intimate mixture of this 
air with the oil favorable to union with it 
in combustion, and the specific heat of 
air is 0.23 while that of steam is 0.48, so 
that more heat is required to bring the 
vapor of water up to the temperature of 
the products of combustion than is re- 
quired to bring air to the same tempera- 
ture. The fact, however, that the steam 
system requires no air pump will be a 
preponderating argument in its favor in 
many places. 

It would be impossible here to allude 
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in detail to the various forms of burner 
which have been presented for the use of 
oil as fuel. There are several features, 
however, which a good burner must have 
in order to work satisfactorily. The great 
difficulty in any form which has its nozzle 
near enough to the flame to have combus- 
tion begin at the very orifice is that the 
oil will carbonize at the orifice and gradu- 
ally stop it up, sometimes checking it al- 
together. The burner must be of such 
construction that these pasty or hardened 
accummulations may be easily removed 
without stopping the apparatus, or else 
the burner must be fitted in duplicate, so 
that one can be used while the other is 
being cleaned. 

In any of the comminuting systems of 
this class care must be taken that the 
flaming particles of oil coming into the 
firebox at high velocity from the jet 
should not impinge upon a particular spot 
of the heating surface. In all the systems 
it is aimed to secure this end by interpos- 
ing in the path of the jet a baffle plate of 
firebrick or similar material. 

The third great system of furnaces for 
burning oil embraces those in which the 
oil is first made into a gas and is burned 
in the firebox in true gaseous form. ‘This 
principle was applied in oil firing in this 
country as early as 1867. A flat coil of 
pipe conveying the oil to a larger pipe oc- 
cupying the place of the bridge wall was 
brought up to a high heat by the combus- 
tion of the oil delivered in burners under- 
neath the coil and in front of the retort. 
Superheated steam similarly heated by the 
issuing flame from the burners brought 
the whole mixture up to a very high tem- 
perature and the products burned as a gas. 
In this case, of course, the gas and steam 
steamed out of the burners at a high 
velocity. The Archer fuel process is es- 
sentially similar in principle, forcing the 
oil by a pump through a circular coil of 
pipe, which is kept at a high temperature 
by an annular fire surrounding the central 
retort, which in this system is called the 
“thermogen.” Steam, in a similar coil, 
is superheated, enters the thermogen with 
the gasified oil and passes with it through 
the necessary regulating valves to the 
furnace of the boiler under which it is to 
be used. Unlike the vapor systems al- 
ready mentioned, it enters the furnace at 
a comparatively low velocity, without the 
rush and roar characteristic of so many of 
the other systems, and it is claimed not 
only that this peculiarity results in the 
consuniption of less oil for a given amount 
of evaporation, but also that there is 
avoided the difficulty present in some of 
the comminuting systems of the formation 
on the heating surface of an incrustation 
due to the constituents of the oil which 
are not thoroughly burned in the firebox, 


but are carried forward to be deposited 
upon the cooler metallic surfaces. The 
difficulties of the gas system would ap- 
pear to be those attaching themselves to 
the use of a retort which either could 
become clogged from residual matter in 
the oil, or which would deteriorate from 
the action of the flame and from expan- 
sion at high temperatures. 

There are objections to the use of crude 
petroleum from the odor that arises, its 
inflammability, the vapor that arises from 
it and the liability of this vapor exploding. 
The other form of oil used is the product 
of the refining process after the elimination 
of the napthas and kerosene or burning 
oils from the crude material, which leaves 
behind about 60 per cent. of the original 
quantity. Thisisa safer form ofoil for fuel, 
and it is not objected to by fire and insur- 
ance corporations, providing only that 
certain conditions looking toward the 
safety of the premises in case of accident 
are complied with. The usual require- 
ments are that the storage tanks should be 
of iron with tight covers provided with 
ventilating pipes and overflows; that the 
tanks, if possible, should be under ground, 
and the piping also; and that the main 
tank, of larger capacity than the distribu- 
tion tank from which the oil passes to the 
burners, should be, if above ground, sur- 
rounded with a dike or embankment. 

Oil of this class, having no volatile ma- 
terial remaining, gives off little orno odor, 
but there has been sacrificed not alittle of 
its calorific power and of its length of 
flame. It will contain 85 per cent. of fixed 
carbon and upward of 13 percent. of hy- 
drogen in the ordinary run of samples, the 
balance being oxygen and impurities, so 
that it will compare in composition about 
equal to coal of the bituminous class so 
much used for steam purposes, and will 
have by no means much of a theoretical 
calorific advantage over the solid fuels. 
The crude petroleum contains 21,000 heat 
units against 14,000 for coal. The disad- 
vantages common to both forms of oil fuel 
are, where the vapor system is followed, 
the noise made by the burner, and, in the 
gaseous system, the sacrifice of part of the 
fuel efficiency for the distillation of the 
gas, and in both the air-vapor and the 
gaseous systems the necessity for auxiliary 
and additional apparatus, with their first 
and running cost.—Losion Jo. of Com. 





Kerosene to Remove Rust and Stains. 


Kerosene will take iron rust and fruit 
stains from almost any kind of goods, 
without injuring the fabric. Wash the 
soiled spot in kerosene as you would in 
water. The spots must be washed in the 
kerosene before they have been put into 
soap and water, or it will do no good. 
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Christmas and the Children. 





Christmas is the children’s holiday. On 
this day, ofall the year, the sweetest in its 
spirit and memories, he is poor indeed 
who can find no little heart to fill with such 
joys as Santa Claus can bring only to a 
child. Adultscan not give up all their 
thoughts to the blessings of one day with 
the singleness of mind that makes Christ- 
mas unspeakably dear to children. Child- 
‘hood has so little to remember and sees so 
dimly into the future that it can live for 
the good things of a holiday, forgetful of 
the past and unmindful of years to 
come. Children alone have the keen 
enjoyment which comes with the mys- 
tery of Santa. Claus.. He is their idol 
and benefactor in a sense which grown 
people can only call back asa dim mem- 
ory. The best, therefore, that any man or 
woman can do, to win from the children’s 
holiday all that maturity can ever gain, is 
to share some little one’s delights by add- 
ing to the number of the day’s innocent 
joys. Happy is he who can return in 
ssome sense to childhood for a few hours 
‘by making a child’s interests and plays 
‘his own, in spirit asin form. To such, 
Christmas comes with its fullest store of 
good. 





Railway Relief Imposture. 





The exhaustive review of the work of 
the Burlington Voiunteer Relief Associa- 
tion which we print in this issue affords 
striking proof of the jug-handle system 
which prevails on many of the American 
railroads under color of mutual aid and in- 
surance among employes. Railway eni- 
‘ployes’ relief associations are by no means 
of American origin. ‘The first step in that 
‘direction was taken by the English gov- 
ernment when the employes’ liability act 
‘was passed by Parliament. Under this 
act, British railways were required to in- 
stitute departments for insurance against 
accidents, death and old age. Member- 


ship was made compulsory, but the com- 
panies were required to contribute to each 
fund an amount each year equal to the 
amount contributed by the employes. 
These funds are managed by officers 
chosen in equal numbers by the railway 
employes and the company, and the scale 
of payments is figured out on the basis of 
accidents in the past years. The English 
railway relief fund now has an accumulated 
surplus of over $12,000,000. This system 
includes not only insurance against dis- 
ability or death, but pensions upon re- 
tirement by reason of oldage. If a man 
leaves the company’s service in good faith, 
he receives back his contribution; if heis 
discharged for fraud or dishonesty, he for- 
feits the whole. 

The Burlington volunteer relief system, 
and for that matter the hospital and relief 
systems on other roads, are an impo- 
sition upon wage workers. While pre- 
tending to be voluntary they are forced 
contributions in the case of the Burling- 
ton. The agents of the company solicit 
the membership applications and are per- 
sistent in bringing all into the fold. 
Every pressure and influence is brought 
to bear to induce the employe to appar- 
ently sign away his rights as against his 
employers, andthe names of the entire 
number of the trainmen are practically du- 
plicated on the books of the relief depart- 
ment. Nomancan refuse to accede to the 
urgent requests fo enroll himself as a 
member and remain confident that his 
continued employment depends solely 
upon the efficient performance of his du- 
ties. 

The Burlington company, out of pure 
tenderness of heart, agrees to make up 
any deficiency that may arise in the treas- 
ury and to defray the expenses of manag- 
ing the enterprise. But it retains in its 
own control the entire management of the 
organization. Its officers, selected and 
nominaliy paid by the railroad company, 
look to it for orders and incase of con- 
troversy feel that their interests lie with 
the railroad and against the employes, 
who in reality furnish the funds from 
which their salaries are taken. The rail- 
road has the use of the association’s 
funds at a nominal rate of interest, while 
the dues of the contributors are regularly 
deducted from their wages before the 
latter reaches their hands. 

In spite ofits professions of benevolence 
the Burlington railroad, of course, could 
not be expected to participate in the or- 
ganization without deriving some returns 
from its expenditure. That the relief de- 
partment is the best possible paying in- 
vestment for the company is amply dem- 
onstrated by the figures ofits own officers. 
The consideration forced upon the em- 
ployes is the apparent signing away of all 
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rights to recover from the railroad in case 
of accident or death. To escape such 
liability by means of the paltry sum which 
he pays into the treasury of the relief de- 
partment is an achievement well worthy 
of the ingenuity of the astute corporation 
lawyer. The whole department is simply 
a cunning device to evade the employers’ 
liability laws of the State. Its regulations 
are relied upon by the railroad in defense 
of every damage suit that an employe or 
his heirs may bring. Tohave the fraudu- 
lent contract upheld in the courts and thus 
to escape the payment of damages for in- 
juries or deaths due to the negligence of 
its officers, is worth thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars to the railroad corpora- 
tion. A supreme court willing and ready 
to do its behest is the present de- 
sire of the company, and to secure this it 
appeals to the members of the relief de- 
partment to march to the polls and vote 
for the railroad candidate for the supreme 
bench. Do not the interests of railroad 
employes demand a supreme court un- 
biased and free from every corporate in- 
fluence ? 





The Old Year. 





“The years have linings just as goblets do; 

The old year is the lining of the new. 

Filled with the wine of precious memories, 

The golden that was doth line the silver that zs.” 

Gazing meditatively into the amber 
heart of the dear old year, inhaling its 
sweet, refreshing, spicy fragrance, and 
quaffing again in fancy invigorating drafts 
of its mellow, life-giving essence, or 
brushing lips lightly with the foamy 
froth bubbling over its rim, memories 
come crowding thick and fast, like friends 
at a birthday fete, each outstretched hand 
presenting some gift, some token of that 
divine inheritance, the instinctive desire 
for social intercourse, for human compan- 
ionship. As we look again upon the 
scenes that come one by one to the golden 
surface, we recall with sweet content, 
with pardonable pride, with affection and 
gratitude, the treasures of friendship the 
circling months have brought us; and, 
try as we may, we fail to find a trace of 
disturbing elements, of figures that mar 
the beauty of the picture or ruffle the 
serenity of our contemplation. 

Combining the possession of varied 
natural gifts and characteristics, remarka- 
ble perfection of physical and intellectual 
beauty, a certain self respectful command 
of manner observable in the women, a 
faithfulness to moral obligations and a 
spontaneous chivalry amounting to court- 
liness on the part of the men, the refine- 
ments of culture enhanced by the advan- 
tages of travel and the acquirement of 
pleasing accomplishments enjoyed so gen- 


erally, the universai practice of that truest 
of all true courtesy—the candid desire to 
please and be pleased, which is the very 
essence of hospitality. Our highest ob- 
ject should be to reverence and obey God, 
and to love and serve mankind. Eyvery- 
thing that helps us in attaining these ob- 
jects is of great value; and everything 
that hinders us is comparatively worth- 
less. When wisdom reigns in the head, 
and love in the heart, the man is ever 
ready to do good; and if his executive 
ability be equal to his enlightened senti- 
ments, order and peace reign, and failure 
and suffering are almost unknown. 


OO 


Links. 

CHRISTMAS, 1893, with its pleasures and 
charities, is again spreading its beneficence 
in the home, and the fraternal spirit of 
kindliness is whispering words of good 
cheer to the despondent and encourage- 
ment to the ofttimes perplexed almoners 
of Heaven’s bounties, who at times see so 
much deceit and hypocrisy. The gener- 
ous heart well-nigh shrinks into the se- 
cluded corner of home interests alone. To 
the household of the thirty-four thousand 
members of the Ladies’ Auxiliaries and 
our Brotherhood, and also to their legion 
of friends, the JouURNAL bows its good 
wishes in the hope that all may enjoy to. 
heart’s content pleasures this Christmas 
day, that only a benigned Providence can 
bestow. The coming of this day has 
brought a fascination of delight to the 
wondering young and the admiration of 
we older children. The shop windows in 
our cities have of late been filled to over- 
flowing with conglomerated mines of 
tempting and beautiful things, and we all, 
old and young, enjoy the scene as we feel 
the fascination of this Christmas day. 
The G.I. A. and B. of L. E. send fraternal 
greetings to sister associations, hoping 
their cup is full of happiness and that the 
feeling of good cheer abounds in their 
homes. May the perplexities of the past. 
be forgotten and may we enjoy the future 
with that fraternal good feeling that alone 
should actuate at all time those who are 
engaged in labor’s noble cause. We 
would be unmindful of a sacred trust were 
we tociose this short greeting without 
some assurances to the many who have so 
nobly contributed to the columns of our 
JouRNAL. Your steadfast devotion has at 
all times been a source of pride and en- 
couragement and we hope the Giver of all 
mercies will the coming year dispense 
his beneficence with a lavish hand. To 
the several express companies and their 
employes and all others who have con- 
tributed to the success of this Order, we 
wish A Merry Christmas. 
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Do not delay to have your JOURNALS 
bound for 1893. The handsome covers 
especially prepared for the JOURNAL by 
the Cleveland Printing and Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are weil worth 
double the price asked for them. Only 
fifty cents for cover, postage paid, or thirty- 
five cents net, without postage. They will 
bind the book complete with the fine cov- 
er for seventy-five cents, (express charges 
not included.) Address, Cleveland Print- 
ing and Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 


BROTHER Calvin Skinner, Div. 34, has 
been appointed M. M. for the O. & M. 
Brother S. is a practical machinist, having 
served tine in the Panhandle shops, at 
Dennison, O. He has also been employed 
as engineer on the Panhandle for the past 
twelve years. He is a young man of good 
moral character, and we bespeak for him 
higher honors. 


THERE recently convened at Chicago 
representatives from eight Divisions, B. of 
L. E., for the purpose of perfecting a State 
Bureau of Information. The aims and 
object of this Bureau are to collect and 
distribute authentic information to sub- 
divisions in the state. Brother Wm. Bird, 
Div. 37, was chosen President, and Brother 
F. O. Hews, Div. I0o, Secretary. 


BROTHER GEO. B. EDpy writes: The 
twenty-eighth annual mile-post of Camden 
Division, No. 22, was passed Thursday 
evening, Oct. 12. The occasion will long 
be remembered by all who were so very 
fortunate as to be present. The hall had 
been prepared for the occasion and was 
most beautifully decorated. Not only 
were the members and their ladies out in 
force, with representatives from Divisions 
between Jersey City, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia present, but Quaker City Lodge, 
DG bw vant NOn.70, Oy. C.9 were 
largely represented. Over two hundred 
guests partook of the delightful banquet. 
The hop was one of the most fashionable 
given in years in Camden. 


BROTHER JAMES A. GIBSON, Div. 143, 
was recently appointed road foreman of 
engines on the Peoria and Eastern divis- 
ion Big Four. Brother Gibson has been 
with this system for years, and his appoint- 
ment is an example of what strictattention 
to duty combined with intelligence and 
determination to advance will accomplish. 
He has at all times had the confidence of 
the management and associates. 


A BRIGHT, newsy railroad paper, 7he 
Ratlroad Tribune, 727 West Jefferson St., 
Louisville, Ky., has pierced the northern 
winds and found its waytoour table. The 
initial number is neat in its mechanical 
appearance, and contains interesting ar- 
ticies pertaining to successful railroad 
operation. It is $1.50 per year. 


DIVISION 514 accepts this method of 
thanking the Brooks Locomotive Works 
for copies of their souvenir, containing il- 
lustrations of build of locomotives on ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair. 


HON. JOSEPH DoE, of Janesville, Wis., 
who so ably last spring championed the 
cause of our Brothers, before the special 
committee appointed by the Wisconsin 
legislature, and through whose efforts 
largely we were instrumental in having 
passed one law which will protect mem- 
bers of this Order in Wisconsin, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary of War by 
President Cleveland. The JOURNAL, with 
its iegion of friends, sends congratulations. 


A SET of resolutions handsomely en- 
grossed was recently presented Mrs. C. P. 
Creger, by the members of Central Divis- 
ion, 301, for the gift of a large illustrated 
Bible. The beautiful gift is the admira- 
tion of the members. 


OLD DOMINION DiIVv., 375, Sunday night, 
Dec. 3, passed through the baptism of fire. 
Members had the misfortune of losing 
everything belonging to the Division. A 
handsome set of regalia, books, papers, etc., 
went up in smoke. Had the JoURNAL’S 
advice been accepted and a safe purchased, 
the records and private papers would have 
been saved. 


THE organization of Division 520, at 
East Toronto, Ont., Tuesday, Nov. 21, was 
avery happy affair. Brother Geo. Mills, 
C. E., Div. 70, had the honor of establish- 
ing the new link to our great fraternal 
chain. After the ceremony attending or- 
ganization was finished, the new Division 
was handsomely entertained by the ladies 
of Maple Leaf Lodge, 161, G.I. A., by an 
elegant banquet. During the evening, 
Sister Warren presented an address, and 
Sister Reddie, in behalf of the members of 
161, presented Div. 520 with a beautiful 
altar cloth and Bible. Brothers C. Long, 
Mills and others responded in short ad- 
dresses. 


THE reader’s attention is called to two 
articles in this issue presented for their 
special consideration, “The Burlington 
Relief,” and “The Lehigh Strike.” 


DIVISION 518, Palmerston, Ont., was or- 
ganized Sunday, Nov. 26, by Brothers Jo- 
seph Brown, C. E. 188, and G. Yapp, of 
same Division. Brother F. Drummond, F. 
A. E., writes that the new Division starts 
out under very favorable auspices. 


REPORTS have reached this office that 
after promises made the gentlemen com- 
prising the N. Y. & N. J. Arbitrator’ Board 
by President Wilbur, in event of the strike 
being declared off, there would be no 
prejudice against former employes, officials 
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of the Lehigh refuse to re-employ former 
engineers who are over forty-five years of 
age. If this is true, we believe it the 
height of perniciousness, andthe company 
is simply sacrificing honorable prerog- 
atives to gratify the whims of pure cussed- 
ness. Leading merchants of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., have interested themselves in the 
cause of former Lehigh employes and 
have informed the officials that if they re- 
fuse to comply with the terms of agree- 
ment, they will not ship a pound of freight 
or travel over the road. In a letter to 
this office, Mr. Joseph H. Orr, one of the 
leading dry goods merchants of Wilkes- 
barre, informs us that he is confident the 
matter will be amicably adjusted. We 
confess that itis hard to understand why 
aman of 45 should not be as capable of 
handling an engine as a man of 25 or 30. 
To our mind, the man of 45, especially if 
he has spent years in the service of the 
company, would be much more acceptable 
than a younger man with less experience. 
A man at 45 is in the prime of life and, all 
other things being equal, is to be pre- 
ferred to a younger man in positions of 
responsibility and danger. We hesitate 
to believe that the officials would take 
such an unfair: advantage of their former 
employes. If they should, and trouble 
came to the Lehigh again, it would forfeit 
whatever sympathy it did have from the 
public during the late strike. 


CIRCULARS issued to sub-divisions by 
members of the Order requesting aid, un- 
less authorized or signed by the Grand 
Chief, are illegal. We would advise sub- 
divisions receiving circulars of this de- 
scription to consign them to the waste 
basket. Moneys collected for Grand Dues 
or to defray the expenses of general or 
local committees if used for other pur- 
poses than named above should be re- 
turned to the Division treasury by a pro 
rata assessment upon the members. 


“THE BALLOT Box—Our Guardian An- 
feu By Brother Dorresbenn,) Paras 
Div. 198, Chattanooga, Tenn. A pocket 
volume in which the author touches the 
key-note in the solution of labor’s prob- 
lem. The broad scope in which he deals 
with this subject intensifies and interests 
the reader from cover to cover. His time- 
ly warning lo labor shows he is fully alive 
to its interests, and the subject is handled 
in a masterly way. Price 25 cents; sent 
post-paid. 

DURING our sojourn at Sayre, we were 
domiciled at the Wilbur House. Mine 
Host, Thos. R. Jordan, years ago was an 
engineer. Although advanced in years, he 
has not forgotten any of the many per- 
plexities incidental to railroad life. His 
heart, as well as that of the hostess, and 
especially the young ladies who serve 


in the Wilbur, were loyal to the 
strikers. Their contempt for the per- 
nicious fellows who stole in upon the 
scene of conflict in the night and accepted. 
positions vacated by men struggling for 
principle was very pleasing to the strikers. 
The people of the Wilbur had no use for 
scabs. Brother E. A. Vaughn and Benj. 
Emerson will always be held in the highest 
esteem by the pencil scribbler of the Jour- 
NAL for locating us at the Wilbur. Weshall 
always remember the many courtesies 
tendered by Brother John McGovern, while 
visiting Towonda. While at Auburn, 
Brother James Beard made our stay at the 
Hotel Beard a pleasant one. Every at- 
tention possible was given our wants, in 
fact, every courtesy that could be given by 
the members of our Brotherhood was lav- 
ishly bestowed during our trip over the 
Lehigh. Brothers Detrick, Olmstead and 
Stewart made our stay at Buffalo all that 
could be desired. 


Mr. W. N. Gatss has had charge of the 
advertising department of the JOURNAL, 
for thirteen years, and during that entire 
period has given entire satisfaction to us, 
not only in the character of his work, but 
in the promptness of his payments, and 
his earnestness in advancing the best in- 
terests of the JOURNAL. His relations with 
the JOURNAL are terminated now, not be- 
cause of any fault of his, but because we 
feel it to be our duty to give it to members 
of our organization who have applied for 
it. P. M. ARTHUR, G. C. 

T. S. INGRAHAM, F. G. E. 


A REMARKABLE engineering feat was ac- 
complished in the completion of the bor- 
ing of the Busk-Ivanhoe railway tunnel 
under the Continental divide of the Rocky 
Mountains at Haggerman Pass, Col. The 
tunnel is almost two miles long—o,293 
feet—and is through solid gray granite. 
It took three years and 20 days, of 24- 
hour days, to bore the big hole. It is 
10,800 feet above the sea level, through 
the top ridge of the continent. The water 
draining from the side of the mountain, 
under which it is driven, runs to the At- 
lantic Ocean and from the other to the 
Pacific. Its construction has cost $1,000,- 
ooo and 20 human lives. The tunnel, 
which is on the Colorado Midland Rail- 
way, the Santa Fe’s central route to Cali- 
fornia, substitutes two miles of track for 
10, and does away with one of the most 
expensive railway climbs in the world. 


THE Lake Superior, Southwestern & 
Gulf Railway Co., with a capital stock of 
$5,000,000, recently filed articles of incor- 
poration with the Secretary of State at 
Des Moines, Ia. The corporation has for 
its object the construction and operation 
under one management of one or more 
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roads in Minnesota, one north and south 
line in Iowa, with a system in Missouri, 
which, with the construction of 200 miles 
south from Aurora, in Missouri, will give 
the new road access to Little Rock, Ark., 
at which point connection for New Orleans 
and Sabine Pass will be made. The sys- 
tem will complete a direct line of rail 
communication from Duluth to the gulf 
at Sabine Pass, an arrangement long de- 
sired. It is understood that J. V. Farwell, 
Gen. G. M. Dodge and R. R. Cable, of 
Chicago, are among the backers of the 
scheme. 


JOHN B. Connors, formerly Supt. Toledo 
& Ann Arbor, is out. He served his mas- 
ter well, and we believe it can consistently 
be said through his perniciousness more 
than all else the old employes of the T. & 
A.A.were forced out. Hewas overbearing, 
arrogant and unscrupulous in his dealings 
with the former employes of that road. 
Others have, and no doubt this man over- 
reached himself and can use his time in 
scraping about for another job. 


THE organization of railway men into 
national societies not inimical to their em- 
ployers is one of the best agencies for lift- 
ing the employe to ahigher plane and 
giving dignity to his calling. The Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers is a good 
example of this movement. This organi- 
zation has been in the main of great prac- 
tical benefit, not only to engineers but to 
therailroads. Anotherrailway order which 
has attained large proportions and which 
may: be even more largely successful than 
that of the engineers, is the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, whose biennial con- 
vention was held the other day at Bos- 
ton, Mass. The future of all such organi- 
zations depends largely on the mutual 
spirit of co-operation that can be fostered 
between them and the railway managers. 
—Dec. issue General Manager, Chicago, 
Ills. 


THE reception given Friday evening, 
Dec. 8, by the ladies of Golden Rod Lodge, 
Gant. AY aud? Port ,ervis (Div.,' 54, in 
Mondon’s Hall, to Brother A. P. Penfield, 
who had charge of the Erie Employes’ 
Columbian locomotive, E. B. Thomas, ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World’s Fair, was a 
most unique affair. Brother Clark Caskey, 
C. E. of 54, presided, and on opening the 
meeting announced that the social degree 
of the two Orders would be given, which 
consisted of selections of instrumental and 
vocal solos, duets and recitations. Judge 
Fullerton was the orator of the evening. 
Addresses were made by members present, 
including Brother Penfield. An elegant 
banquet followed, given by the ladies of 
66, which refiects the greatest credit upon 
them, and afforded unalloyed satisfaction 


to the large company, whose wants were 
bountifully supplied with the choicest 
viands the season and the culinary skill 
of the ladies could .afford. A marked 
feature of the entertainment was the pro- 
fuse floral decorations that brightened and 
beautified the hall. 


WE believe Brothers Stannard and White, 
Appleton, Wis., in their new cab seat re- 
cently placed upon the market, have con- 
tributed to solve the problem of a long- 
felt want. Engineers employed in hand- 
ling the latest build of locomotives, es- 
pecially the no-deck form, in very many 
instances have been brought face to face 
with the realization that their recovery 
from complaints brought about by hard 
riding engines was an idle dream. The 
new seat is arranged in nearly the same 
style as the old ones. The cushion is dis- 
pensed with, and a seat of sheet metal 





covered with horsehide takes its place. 
This admits of a good drop seat in a space 
of six inches. The back, when wanted, is 
simply aninch board. This wholeseat is 
arranged on a rod andcan be pushed ahead 
or back out of the way and lowered when 
not wanted. 


BROTHER John Ryan, Brockville, Ont., 
Div. 118, Thursday evening, Dec. 7, enter- 
tained the members and friends of Grand 
Trunk Railway Literary and Scientific In- 
stitute, Sebastopol Street Hall, Point St. 
Charles; subject: “Our Two Globes.” 
Brother Ryan is self-taught and as such is 
an example of what self-help can accom- 
plish. He has mastered many of the intri- 
cacies of astronomical science, can, and 
does draw excellent charts and make orer- 
ries with witich he illustrates his lectures. 
The audience was one of the largest, 
evincing the most interest of the many 
had during the series. 
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ONE of the many features which have 
made the JOURNAL so popular with its read- 
ers has been its uniformly attractive typo- 
graphical appearance. Always anxious to 
anticipate the wishes of the editors in this 
respect, our official printers, The Cleve- 
land Printing and Publishing Co., have 
purchased an entire new outfit of modern 
faced type to be used exclusively on this 
publication. The greatly improved appear- 
ance of this number will, we believe, be 
appreciated by our readers, as another in- 
dication of our desire to keep the JOURNAL 
in the front rank of similar publications. 


AN event in periodical literature, not 
without its significance to the general 
public as showing the growth of the 
reading classes, was the receipt on the 
oth of November by the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine of the order given below. A 
single order from a news company for one 
hundred tons of magazines! ‘That is al- 
most an event in the history of the world. 
Alike order has never before been made, 
and if past ratios be maintained it means 
considerably more than half a million 
circulation for the December Cosmopoli- 
tan. Yet, when ‘the list of authors and 
artists in December number is examined, 
one is not so muchsurprised. It contains 
the only known unpublished manuscript 
of De Maupassant, illustrated by Vierge; 
After the World’s Fair, by Paul Bourget, 
John J. Ingails, William Dean Howells, 
Lyman J. Gage, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
Mark Twain, Robert Grant and others 
nearly as famous, for a single number of 
a magazine to be sold for only 15 cents, 
or by subscription 12% cents. A book 
publisher preparing such a book would 
not dare incur these expenses short of 
$5.00 acopy. Is it not a revolution that 
is an improvement upon old methods, a 
revolution of vast importance to the read- 
ing public? The order to which reference 
is made reads as follows: “Publisher 
Cosmopolitan, Dear Sir:—Of the 200,000 
copies of December number to be sent us, 
please send as follows: 172,650 copies reg- 
ular edition, 27,250 copies R. R. edition. 
Yours respectfully, The American News 
Company.” 


MARVIN HvuGHITT, who controls the 
vast Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
system, with its 10,000 miles of tracks, be- 
gan his railroad career by carrying water 
to construction hands on an Iowa line. 
He was then a boy of 14, and at 16 he was 
a station agent with a salary of $35 a 
month. President Roberts, of the Penn- 
sylvania road, began service as a chain- 
carrier in a surveying corps. Milton H. 
Smith, President of the Louis ille & Nash- 
ville, was at one time awatchman at a 
railroad crossing. His ambition in those 
days was to be a shoemaker, 


THE Union Pacific company now enjoys 
the unusual distinction of having five re- 
ceivers, two additional ones having been 
appointed to represent the interests of the 
United States government. Under the 
charge of these five able and just men 
there is no doubt that all interests will be 
protected, and that the work of reorganiz- 
ing that immense property so as to do 
justice to all its security holders and cred- 
itors will be successfully carried out in 
time. It is fortunate for all concerned 
that Mr. S. H. H. Clark, one of the receiv- 
ers, will continue to direct the manage- 
ment and operation of the lines. 


THE estimated gross earnings of the en- 
tire system of the Rock Island road, both 
east and west of the Mississippi, for the 
month of October are $2,143,283, an in- 
crease of $228,054 as compared with 
the estimated earnings of October, 
1892. 


G. W. CUSHING, for several years master 
mechanic of the Union Pacific, recently as- 
sumed a similar position with the Queen 
& Crescent company with headquarters at 
Paducah, Kentucky. Mr. Cushing is a 
mechanic of rare ability, and his many 
friends throughout the country will be 
pleased to hear of his success. 


WE have received from the publishers, 
the two great rival marches: “Protective 
Tariff Grand March,” and “Free Trade 
Grand March.” ‘The former is by the well 
known author, Will L. Thompson, of East 
Liverpool, Ohio. The latter is by Wm. 
Lamartine, an author of equal talent, and 
both piecesare beautiful, brightand showy 
marches of medium difficulty for the piano 
or organ. Price 4ocents each. They are 
for sale at all music stores, or may be pro- 
cured from Mr. Thompson at one-half 
price. One firm alone has ordered 15,000 
copies. 


THE Rock Island’s new Texas line from 
Colorado to Fort Worth is now open and 
forms a most interesting route for winter 
tourist travel to Fort Worth, Dallas, Austin, 
Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, New 
Orleans and all points south. Round trip 
tickets are now on sale to all these points 
at greatly reduced rates, and this new route 
passing directly through the heart of the 
world famed Cherokee strip and Indian 
territory will prove a most interesting trip 
to all. Stop over privileges, both going 
and returning. The time is exactly the 
same as other lines, and the accommoda- 
tions far superior. Sleeping car reserva- 
tions in solid vestibule Pullman trains of 
newest pattern can be secured, and all 
further information given at the Rock 
Island ticket office, corner Seventeenth 
and Lawrence streets, Denver. 
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In his annual report the superintendent 
of the railway mail service makes a strong 
recommendation that the use of oil lamps 
in mail cars be abandoned. The recommen- 
dation is based on two grounds: firstly, 
because of the danger of conflagration 
caused either by a lamp explosion or by 
the breaking of the lamps in a wreck, and 
secondly because of the damage which is 
not infrequently caused by the scattering 
of oil from a broken lamp over mail mat- 
ter, even when no conflagration takes 
place. The report cites forty-three cases 
of damage from these sources which have 
occurred during the year; and the aggre- 
gate loss in all these cases to the people 
(though the exact amount of the loss is 
necessarily not always ascertainable) must 
have been great. The arguments which 
apply against the use of oil lamps in mail 
‘cars are scarcely less forcible against the 
use of oil in any cars at all. 


It issaid: Another black eye was scored 
against the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, at St. Louis, last week, when four 
cases against the Wabash were dismissed. 
Among the batch was one against George 
B. Spriggs, general freight agent of the 
Nickel Plate. The charges were the ma- 
nipulation of rates from St. Louis to New 
York. The result of the prosecution was 
a victory for the railroads and a severe 
blow to the Interstate Commerce Law. 
The law, however, still stands...... It is not 
often that the observance of Sunday by a 
railroad company is made a matter of 
comment, nor are there many companies 
accredited with manifesting any especial 
regard for the first day of the week. 
Among the railroads, the Lackawanna has 
been conspicuous as a Sabbath-keeping 
road, and it has also been noted for the 
thigh character of its men. Is it not 
worthy of remark that these three things 
—the observance of the Sabbath, the high 
character and excellent discipline of the 
men, and the large net earnings should go 
together? Railroad superintendents have 
frequently wondered why the Lackawanna, 
with no block system, should have had so 
few accidents, and it has been accounted 
for by the strict discipline which has been 
maintained. In conversation with the 
writer recently, one of the best known 
railroad superintendents spoke of this 
feature as a marvel. But this discipline 
thas been made possible only by the exist- 
ence among the men themselves of a high 
moral sense, a sense which the company 
thas fostered by encouraging religious 
work among its employes to:such an ex- 
tent that large numbers are known as ag- 
gressive Christian men, who are identified 
with the most aggressive evangelistic 
amovements which are and have been car- 
ried on along the line. The fact that men 


entering the company’s employ have 
known that they would not be required to 
do Sunday work has attracted to its service 
many men of established Christian char- 
acter who had found Sunday work on 
other roads galling and demoralizing to 
them. It has also served to keep in 
the company’s employ, and in content- 
ment, men conscientious in this respect, 
and consequently faithful in the discharge 
of their daily duties...... To transact the 
business of the railways there were re- 
quired last year the services of 33,136 loco- 
motives, of which 8,848 were employed in 
passenger service, 17,559 in freight service 
and 6,729 in yard service, and in service 
not specified. To perform the passenger 
traffic of this great country last year, 28,876 
cars were employed, and the freight service 
of the country gave employment to 966,- 
988; 36,901 cars were required in the 
service of the railways themselves. Put- 
ting these figures in a more concrete 
and definite form, the locomotives of 
the railways of the United States, if 
marshaled, with their tenders, into a sin- 
gle line, would make a train 357 miles 
long. With the passenger cars reported 
owned last year, we might make a train 
that would reach from Boston to within 15 
miles of Philadelphia. But the most won- 
derful figures are brought out bya similar 
arrangement of cars in freight service. 
Placing these cars together in a continu- 
ous train, it seems almost incredible that 
this train would be 7.028 miles long, but 
so the figures make it appear, and, allow- 
ing the distance from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco to be 3,000 miles, one train of freight 
cars would reach from Boston to San 
Francisco, from San Francisco back to 
Boston, and from Boston again as far west 
as Chicago...... Mr. J. I. Odell, who re- 
signed as general manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, has gone to Boston to enter 
upon his duties as Vice President of the 
New York & New England Railroad sys- 
tem. Before leaving he was presented a 
gold watch, chain and locket by his form- 
er associates on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad...... That startling changes will 
occur this month in the railroad situation 
in Georgia, an Atlanta paper says: “The 
Louisville & Nashville, and the Central of 
Georgia are joint lessees of the Georgia, 
and the Central controls what is known as 
the Western of Alabama, perhaps jointly 
with the Louisville & Nashville. The 
Western of Alabama runs from West Point, 
Ga., through Montgomery to Selma. The 
rumor is that the Central people will di- 
vide their holdings, and that the Louisville 
& Nashville will be given the entire lease 
of the Georgia, thereby making an exten- 
sion of its lines from Louisville through 
Chattanooga and Atlanta to Augusta, Ga.” 
aches The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
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Railroad Company has let a contract for 
71 of the latest improved Baldwin locomo- 
tives, to be built and delivered at the 
earliest possible date...... President Wilbur, 
of the Lehigh Vailey, will resign at the 
next annual meeting, of his own volition, 
and the Vanderbilt-Jersey .Central party 
will name his successor. The road, how- 
ever, the story goes, will be managed 
jointly by the interests referred to, and 
the Packer estate..... The year of 1893 has 
been full of financial disasters to railroad 
organizations. According to compilations, 
nearly 13 per cent. of the entire railway 
mileage of the country, representing over 
12 per cent. of the entire capitaliza- 
tion, has gone into the hands of receiv- 
ers. Altogether, 71 roads, with a mile- 
age of 22,534 and capital of $1,287,932, 
ooo, have met with financial reverses...... 
According to the interesting report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
just out, it is one chance in 1,491,910, if 
a young man of 20, jilted by his sweet- 
heart, should determine to commit sui- 
cide by getting accidentally killed in a 
railway accident he might do it. If he 
were to get on atrain as a passenger and 
ride, ride, ride at the rate of 35% 
miles an hour, day and night, every 
hour of every day and every day in 
the vear, if he had average’ luck’ he 
would eventually get surcease from the 
gnawing pain at his heart somewhere in 
the course of passing over 35,542,282 
miles, for according to these official fig- 
ures, one passenger is killed for every 35,- 
542,282 miles that a passenger is carried. 
wei! In order to save distance, the Balti- 
more & Ohio has about completed a tun- 
nel underneath the city of Baltimore. 
The work will cost $6,000,000. By the use 
of the tunnel the road does away with the 
slower method of taking trains across 
the bay on boats. team locomotives 
will not be used. he traction power 
will be furnished by two electric motors. 
Uniess litigation now pending is com- 
promised the tunnel will not, however, be 
used for several years. It will be used for 
rapid suburban transit as well as through 
trains...... As there are more ways than 
one of killing a cat, so there are more 
ways than one of selling a railroad. When 
C. P. Huntington tried to sell the Chesa- 
peake, Ohio & Southwestern to the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the state of Kentucky 
raised such a rumpus the sale was declared 
off. Recently, the doughty railroad 
owner tried another dodge and succeeded 
in getting rid of his property. Hunting- 
ton signed a contract for the sale of the 
control of the road to the Ulinois Central 
for the sum of $5,000,000. The Illinois 
Centrai and L. & N. will arrange between 
themselves for the operation of the prop- 
erty as was first intended. The common- 


wealth of Kentucky is satisfied with the 
transaction...... At the regular monthly 
meeting of the directors of the Lehigh 
Valley, recently, President Wilbur present- 
ed estimates from the General Traffic 
Manager and the Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power of the losses through damage 
to freight and equipment growing out of 
the strike, as follows: Damage to loco- 
motives, $46,000; damage to cars, $19,000; 
damage to freight in wrecks, $9,450; dam- 
age to perishable freight by delay, $2,559; 
total, $77,000. While the report contains 
no estimates of the general loss of traffic 
and increase of expenses growing ont of 
the strike, it was given out that the com- 
pany estimated the loss from those sources 
at about $500,900, and the total cost of the: 
strike at about $600,000. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
SERIES B. 

CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 31, 1893. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 811, 812, 813, 814, 815, 
816, 817, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 823, 824, 825, 826, 827 
and 828. 


To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 


You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered. 
to collect an assessment of six dollars from all. 
who are insured for $4,500, four dollars from all. 
who are insured for $3,000, and two dollars from 
those who are insured for $1,500, for the payment 
of the following claims, of those who were mem- 
bers of this Association at the time these deaths: 
occurred : 

ASSESSMENT NO. 81t. 

Oct. 25, 1893. Bro. J. D. JACKSON, of Flickwir 

Div., No. 351. Adimitted Jan. 29, 1892. Age 26. 


Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
MARY A. JACKSON. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 812. 


Oct. 31, 1893. Bro. J. N. HARFF, of Border City 
Div., No. 462. Admitted Aug. 22, 1890. Age 31. 
Died of pneumonia. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
J. W. HARFF. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 813. 


Nov. 11, 1893. Bro. J. HINDMARTH, of London, 
Div., No. 68. Admitted Nov. 10, 1869. Age 76, 
Died of erysipelas. Insurance payable to CurRIs- 
TIANA HINDMARTH. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 814. 


Nov. 13, 1893. Bro. W. H. RASBACH, of Parsons: 
Div., No. 179. Admitted Aug. 18, 1891. Age 50. 
Died of Bright’s disease. Insurance payable to. 
JouHn M., W. H., CEL1IA G. and T. F. RASBACH, $500. 
each; LENA HK. SLATER and ADA R. REIGEL, $500. 
each. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 815. 

Nov. 19, 1893. Bro. JOHN WALDORFF, of W. T- 
Reed Div., No. 333. Admitted June 27, 1891. Age 
34. Killed by being run over by an engine. In- 
Surance payable to MRS. JOHN WALDORFF. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 816. 


Nov. I9, 1893. Bro. T. B. HANCE, of Easton Div., 
No. 259. Admitted March 7, 1893. Age 47. Died 
of spinal meningitis. Insurance payable ta 
HENRY K. and LOUISE K. HANCE. 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 817. 


Nov. 19, 1893. Bro. B. C. BUNDY, of Terre Haute 
Div., No. 25. Admitted Feb. 14, 1890. Age 33. 
Died of softening of the brain. Insurance payable 
to ANNIE M. BUNDY. 


ASSESSMENT No. 818. 


Nov. 22, 1893. Bro. H. DINGWALL, of Nemadji 
Div., No. 290. Admitted Feb. 1, 1893. Age 29. 
Died of abscess in throat. Insurance payable to 
FLORENCE DINGWALL. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 819. 


Nov. 24, 1893. Bro. KE. A. BRIGHT, of Simpson 
Div., No. 210. Admitted July 15, 1889. Age 48. 
Died of jaundice. Insurance payable to MAMIE L,. 
BRIGHT. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 820. 


Nov. 25, 1893. Bro. W.S. KIRBY, of Tuscumbia 
Div., No. 423. Admitted July 4, 1893. Age 35. Died 
of stricture of throat. Insurance payable to MRs. 
S. K. Kimsy. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 821. 


Nov. 26, 1893. Bro. M. W. BURNHAM, of Omaha 
Div., No. 183. Admitted Aug. 5, 1878. Age 43. Died 
of consumption. Insurance payable to INEZ 
BURNHAM. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 822. 


INOW.120,, 1693.) Bro. Wi Bb. HAYS of P. Leeds 
Div., No. 463. Admitted June 8, 1891. Age 28. 
Died of consumption. Insurance payable to J.C. 
Hays. 

ASSESSMENT No. 823. 


Nov. 30, 1893. Bro.GEKO. BALLSLEY, of Chicago 
Div., No. 1o. Admitted March 11, 1887. Age 47. 
Died of Bright’s disease. Insurance payable to 
FRANCES BALLSLEY. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 824. 


Dec. 2, 1893. Bro. S. W. McCARTA, of United’ 


Div., No. 292. Admitted April 1, 1892. Age 32. 
Died of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to ANNA 
KE. McCartTa. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 825. 


Dec. 4, 1893. Bro. CHAS. ELLIOTT, of Ft. Worth 
Div., No. 187. Admitted Aug. 6, 1891. Age 31. 
Killed by boiler explosion. Insurance payable to 
Rosa LIL. ELLIOTT. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 826. 


Dec.. 6, 1893- Bro:) W. FB: STOCKER, of Ns oH. 
Smith Div., No. 448. Admitted Feb. 19, 1893. Age 
32. Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable 
to J. F. and S. STOCKER. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 827. 


Dec. 7, 1893. Bro. J. W. NICOLAI, of Cream City 
Div., No. 66. Admitted April 11, 1892. Age 50. 
Died of apoplexy. Insurance payable to Mrs. J. 
W. NICOLAI. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 828. 


Dec. 14, 1893. Bro. JAS. N. CAHILL, of Forest City 
Div., No. 318. Admitted May 29, 1871. Age —. 
Died of neuralgia of heart. Insurance payable to 
lawful heirs. 


NoTe.—Assessments Nos. 811, 812, 813, 814, 815, 
816, 817, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 823 and 824 will be paid 
from the surplus. Secretaries will collect for 
four. Assessments Nos. 811, 812, 815, 816, 817, 820, 
822, 823, 824, 825, 826 and 827 are for $1,500. Assess- 
ment 821 is for $4,500. All others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 16,406, of which 11,808 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 
11,884 are for $1,500. 

‘Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

T. S. INGRAHAM, Gen’l Sec. 

P. M. ARTHUR, President. 


16,492, of which 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Information wanted of the present address of 
Engineer Hill, employed on C. & N. W., between 
Boone and Council Bluffs, in January, 1888; was 
connected with a wreck near Dow City, Feb. 2, 
1888. Address P. M. Arthur, Grand Office, Cleve- 
land VO} 


Information wanted of W. A. Morris, formerly 
employed out of Kansas City. Address K. J. Mor- 
ris, 421 KE. Main st., Alliance, O. 


Traveling card issued to J. E. Craven, by Div. 9, 
lost ; if presented for courtesies, take it up and 
return to J. KE. Craven, Box 214, Waseca, Minn. 


In Nov. JOURNAL, the name of C. H. De Woolf 
appears as withdrawing (final) from Div. 453. This 
isanerror. Bro. De Woolf is in good standing in 
Div. 242. 


Traveling card issued to Thos. Quinlan by Div. 
113, lost; if presented, take it up and send toJ. A. 
Brownfield, 1016 Locust st., Des Moines, Ia. 


Information wanted of Albert Thomas, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; when last heard from was in Chicago, 
on his way to Seattle, Wash. Address W.J. Hayter, 
F. A. BE. Div. 399. 


Inquiries of Bro. Robt. Pearson, Div. 70, are 
made by his friends. All interested will address 
him at 54 Bellevue ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Information wanted of J. N. Dobbins; when last 
heard of wasemployed ontheM., K.&T. Address 
A.C. Andrews, F. A. E. Div. 391. 


If the Brother from the C. & A. R. R., who had 
his gun stolen at Fulton, Ky., will correspond 
with D. R. Staley, 316 Liberty st., Jackson, Tenn., 
he will recover his property. 


—_— + <> eo 
Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. EH. at once: 
Diviston— 
444—Wm. Mehan. 


Diviston— 
430—Geo. J. Parker. 
264—Dan. Gantz. 9—J. H. Murphy. 
I92—O. IL. Brown, E. Harvey, G. W. Kinney, 
Ey Kobler) W.-J- Paul) Fs Weeks, G. FB. 
Miller. 


0 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. E.—Eps.] 





Olathe, Kans., Nov. 26, W. A. Boyd, Div. 237. 

Riverside, Cal., Nov. 26, N. W. Burnham, Div. 183. 

Allegheny, Pa., Nov. 26, Catherine Headrick, 
mother of W. G. Headrick, Div. 406. 

Loretto, Pa., Nov. 28, Henry Cassidy, father of 
T. P. Cassidy, Div. 406. 


White Haven, Pa., Nov. 20th, J. Lower, Div. 272. 

Roanoke, Va., Dec. 11, Mrs. A. C., wife of R. D. 
Carlisle, Div. 4or. 

Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 25, W. S. Kirby, Div. 42g. 
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Beltsville, Md., Nov. 6, Amelia M. French, mother 
of B. BK. Butler, Div. 284. 

Waseca, Minn., Dec. 2, wife of Bro. J. D. Beese, 
Div. 9- 

South Butte, Mon., Dec. 6, Mrs. B. Haskins, 
‘mother of Bro. M. Haskins, Div. 274. 

Murpheysboro, I11., Dec. —, Sister W. O. Schmidt, 
G.I. A. Lodge 160. 

Jonesboro, Ark., Nov. 27, W. T. Trainmers, Div. 
A42. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 7, J. Nicolai, Div. 66. 

Watertown, Wis., Nov. 27, C. A. Brickell, Div. 66. 

Deposit, New York, Oct. 4, F. A. Squire, Div. 137, 

McKee’s Rocks, Pa., Mrs. S. Long, wife of L. 
Tong, Div. 148. 

Akron, O., Dec. 1, J. T. Routson, Div. 34. 

Martel, O., Dec. 14, J. Cahill, Div. 318. 

Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 13, J. Finley, Jr., Div. 41. 

Omaha, Neb., Dec. 14, M. N. Burnham, Div. 183. 

McMechans, Nov. 30,a sonof Bro. G. Ll. Lambers, 
Div. 477. 

McMechans, Nov. 26, a daughter of J. C. Cun- 
ningham, Div. 477. 

Bucyrus, O., Dec. 12, Wm., son of John and Fan- 
nie McAlees, Div. 124. 





SHENANDOAH, VA., Nov. 26, 1893. 


WHEREAS, A sudden and unexpected accident 
has taken from our midst our esteemed Brother, 
James D, Jackson, who was killed by running 
into a slide, October 24, on the Roanoke Div., N. 
&W.R.R., 

Resolved, ‘That in the death of our Brother, 
Division No. 351 has lost one of its noblest and 
truest members. While we bow in submission to 
Him who doeth all things well, yet we mourn the 
loss of our beloved Brother, who was stricken 
down in the prime of life, while at his post of 
duty, and we tender our sincere sympathy to his be- 
reaved wife and child, dear old parents, and other 
relatives, and pray that God will enable them to 
bear up in their great sorrow; and asa just tribute 
tothe memory of our Brother, we drape our charter 
in mourning for thirty days; that a copy of these 
resolutions be presented to the family and en- 
tered in the minutes. 

C. K. ROHRER, 
TF. C. CRAIG, 


HARRISBURG, PA., Dec. 3, 1893. 


WHEREAS, Through the workings of Divine 
Providence we suffer the loss of an esteemed mem- 
ber, in the death of Brother James F. Hamlin, 
who, while on duty, met almost instant death, 
near 52d Street, Philadelphia, November 2nd, 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother Hamlin, 
Division 74 has lost a worthy member, his wife 
and child a devoted husband and father, his aged 
father a kind and dutiful son, his sisters a loving 
brother, and the Pennsylvania R. R. a competent 
engineer, and we extend our heartfelt sympathies 
to his bereaved family and relatives; also the 
thanks of this Division are tendered to Robert 
Burns Lodge, No. 464, F. & A. M., for courtesies 
extended ; and that a copy of these resolutions be 
presented to his wife, and also one to his father, 
and that our charter be draped in mourning for 
thirty days, and these resolutions be spread upon 
our minutes. M. G. STONER, 

R. L. HUNTER, 
EH. B. MITCHELL, 


i Committee. 


Committee. 


CREWE, VA., Nov. 15, 1893. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased our Divine Master to 
take our respected Brother, Thomas J. Andrews, 
who was killed by running into an open switch 


and colliding with some cars between Norfolk 
and Lambert’s Point, Va., on the morning of Oct. 
1st, 

r Resolved, That we bow in humble submission 
to the will of our ,Divine Chief, who doeth all 
things well, while we deeply mourn the untimely 
death of our Brother, who was taken from us in 
the prime of life; in his death the B. of L. E. has 
lost a true and earnest supporter of the principles 
of our Brotherhood, and a citizen whose upright 
and noble life was a standard of emulation; we, 
as a Division, realize our great loss and weextend 
to his family and friends our heartfelt sympathy 
and earnestly hope that the shock of his sudden 
death may be lightened by the knowledge that he 
was a good and true man and died at his post of 
duty ; that a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon our minutes, a copy sent to the bereaved 
family of our deceased Brother, alsoa copy sent to 
the local papers for publication, and that our 
charter be draped in mourning for thirty days in 
memory of our deceased Brother. 

G. V. ROBINETTI, 

C. H. PAYNE, 

T. A. WILSON, 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Dec. 10, 1893. 


WHEREAS, It is with profound sorrow that we 
are called to record the death of Brother J. S. 
Whaley, who lost his life in the discharge of duty 
by his engine being derailed near Ridgeville, on 
the South Carolina Railway, Oct. 30th, 

Resolved, That while we bow in humble sub- 
mission to the will of God, we no less mourn the 
loss of a true Brother, who was cut off in the midst 
of a useful and happy life; that in his death Divis- 
ion 340 has lost a worthy member, the S.C. R. R.a 
faithful engineer, his familya devoted husband 
and father, and that we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his bereaved wife and child in their sad 
affliction ; that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to his family and that our charter be draped in 
ecu ae. ce geet | committee. 


Committee. 


—<——$ i 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo., Nov. 9, 1893. 
Received of H. M. Garnett, late Sec’y Div. 336, 
$3,000 on policy held by my late husband, J. C. 
Kelley. Mrs. ANNIE KELLEY. 


LONG VIEW, TEX., Dec. 6, 1893. 
Received of Dennis Linehan, Sec’y Div. 219, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, Jas. 
Nolan. Accept thanks. ELIZABETH NOLAN. 
Witness: J. P. GIBBONS. 


PUEBLO, COLO., Dec. 7, 1893. 
Received from J. D. Ketner, Sec’y Div. 29, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband. Accept 
thanks. Mrs. THos. ANDERSON. 


TOPEKA, KAS., Dec. 6, 1893. 
Received from John Hooland, Sec’y Div. 234, 
$1,500, for amputated hand. Accept thanks. 
W. 1. JOHNSTON. 


MURPHYSBORO, ILL., Dec. 8, 1893. 
Received of HE. B. McCreevy, Sec’y Div. 444, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, A. BE. 
Johnson. EDNA JOHNSON. 


ELYRIA, O., Dec. 6, 1893. 
Received of J. H. Mack, Sec’y Div. 4, $3,000, on 
policy held by my late husband. 
Mrs. C. E. LAVERTY. 


CREWE, VA., Dec. 7, 1893. 
Received of John A, Carlin, Sec’y Div. 291, $1,500, 
on policy held by husband. Accept thanks. 
MATTIE V. SPENCER. 
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East St. Louis, ILu., Nov. 20, 1893. 
Received of M. M. Stephens, Sec’y: Div. 49, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband. Accept 
thanks. KATE HENDRICKSON. 


MOBERLY, Mo., Nov. 20, 1893. 
Received of J. Boomhower, Sec’y Div. 86, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband. Accept 
thanks. ELLA HARDING. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., Dec. 6, 1893. 

Received from A. B. Smith, Sec’y Div. 150, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, J. J. Curran. 
Mrs. NELLIE CURRAN. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1893. 
Received from William Husten, Sec’y Div. 235, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, Charles 
H. Gallagher. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. Mary C. GALLAGHER. 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 1, 1893. 
Received from Wm. Dykes, Sec’y Div. 167, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, John Hines. 
Accept thanks. MARY E. HINES. 


SouTH BOSTON, Dec. 4, 1893. 
Received from W. H. Gaskin, $1,500, on policy 
held by my late husband, D. B. Martin. Accept 
thanks. Mrs. D. B. MARTIN. 


SouTH BosTON, Dec. 4, 1893. 
Received from W. H. Gaskin, $1,500, on policy 
held by my late father, D. B. Martin. Accept 
thanks. ANNIE M. MAGUIRE. 


McKEE’Ss ROCKS, Nov. 25, 1893. 
Received of D. A. McFlvany, Sec’y Div. 148, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, Ed. Welsh. 
Accept thanks. Mrs. MARY WELSH. 


HEARNE, TEX., Dec. 11, 1893. 
Received of N. V. Taylor, Sec’y Div. 242, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, L. B. Wiggins. 
Mrs. LILLIE WIGGINS. 


FORT WAYNE, Dec. 4, 1893. 

I have this day received of M. Teagarden, $1,500, 
payable in full for policy held by my late husband, 
Robert M. Jones. Please accept thanks. 

MRS. CoRA JONES. 


PEORIA, ILL., Dec: 5, 1893. 
Received of Mr. H. H. Wells, Sec’y Div. 417, in 
full, $3,000, on policy held by my late husband, 
J. W. Miller. Please accept thanks. 
Mrs. HANNAH MILLER. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Dec. 4, 1893. 

Received of Dorr Benn, Sec’y Div. 198, $1,500, on 
policy held by my late husband, T. R. Wheeler. 
Mrs. C. D. WHEELER. 


—<—___—_—_—_——__+ <> o—___—_—_————_ 


WITHDRAWALS. 





*Rinal. 
From Diviston— 


12—C. H. Fellows. 
206—T. Moore. 
198—D. V. Musgrove. 
269—H. Willer.” 
220—W. R. Price. 
129—E. W. Gurnee. 
147—D. H. Matheson.* 


From Ditvtston— 


298—Wm. Robb. 
244—G. E. Brown. 
74—L,. C. Clemson.* 
272—Chas. Charter. 
240—C. Long. 
54—-W. Early. 
104—C. H. Smith.* 


261—P. K. Ryan. 1i—D. A. Hawkins. 

396—W.F.Heath’rman.311—G. F. Townsend. 

17I—P. Nixon. 32—G. Goding. 

313—W. B. Ruy. 14—G. Williams. 

33—B. F. Skinner,* J. Henry.* 

9—J. H. Lambach, J. Ashworth.* 

266—E. W. Butler, H. C. Coffinberg. 

359—T. McGannon, J. Sheaw. 

188—J. F. Drummond, S. Moorehead. 

363—J. Snabley, J. T. Banks. 

192—D. B. Morrissy, W. W. Tilton. 

133—F. Haslewood, W. Walsh, R. Woodford, W:. 
Barnes, G. Hamilton, J. Lyons, J. Sloan,, 
T. Benneth. 

453—W. S. Blunt, A. Hynds, O. W. Tracy. 

369—A. J. Laighton, F. T. Hart, R. T. Temple, G. 
Randall, C. Ellsworth, A. Smith, J. Sandy, 
A. Root, J. Spellman, G. E. Foote, A. Reel, 
M. Maloney, P. K. Sullivan, J. H. Sawyer, 
L,. S. Sharpless, C. Cullen, O. T. Hegna, D. 
M. Bornath, P. Keys. 

299—H. N. Conklin, B. F. Turner, EK. McCarthy.* 





RE-INSTATED. 





Into Diviston— 
219—J. H. Wilder. 


162—B. C. Gesner. 
178—J. H. Barker. 


Into Dtvtston— 
12—C. H. Fellows. 
237—H,. R. Mead. 
351—T. S. Closon. 
148—J. B. Bonham. 
98—F. W. Kinzie, C. O. Conners. 


OO 


EXPULSIONS. 





The following Brothers were expelled for non-~ 
payment of dues and assessments: 
From Diviston— 


I29—D. Bremer. 246—Joe Spellman. 


330—J. Agan. 255—J. Conboy. 
206—H. Simms. 220—J. Downey. 
85—A. Jones. 61—C. H. Woodman. 


439—T. M. Mellen. 
Io5—W. Hamilton. 
135—Wm. Osborn. 
38—J. B. Shultz, J. R. Calhouse. 
2—l,. Faurot, N. Higgins, J. P. Michie, J. M 
Ohern. 
147—E. Gannon, H. Millar. 
36—J. W. Harris, T. Fowler. 
254—R. S. Edmonds, W. A. Richards, W. C. Burr. 
205—Geo. H. Bill, M. B. Fitch, J. A. Mulligan, 
W.L. Newton, Sam Shoffer, Geo B. Thurs-- 
ton. 


394—J. Cole. 
470—Wm. Newlove. 


FOR OTHER CAUSES. 

170—H. W. Weigel, keeping a saloon. 

-12—J. Dehany, keeping a saloon. 

239—S. A. Ford, forgery. 

494—Sim Brand, keeping a saloon. 

447—F. I. Daniels, drunkenness. 

10o5—T. Bird, G. Hayward, R. McCann, T. F. 
Donaldson, W. P. Doty, for not taking out 
an insurance policy. 

156—J. H. Wilson, for selling liquor. 

15—H. J. Avery, D. H. McPherson, scabbing on 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
42—G. O. Tool, unbecoming conduct. 

380—D. E. Hatch, H. Piollet, M. A. Ellis, F. 
Comack, L. Ll. Travis, H. C. Wharren, C. 
B. Low, R. T.Callear, L. Northrup, scab- 
bing on the Lehigh Valley R.R. 

135—Jas. Quirk, scabbing on Lehigh Valley R. R. 

152—N. E. Skinner, scabbing on Lehigh V’yR. R. 

299—W. W. Wynans, scabbing on Lehigh V’yR.R. 

376—H. L,. Blank, D. G. Blank, W. Noll, J. L. 
Meitzler, H. Weiand, J. Beltz, William 
Leickell, for scabbing on Lehigh V’y R. R.. 

352—D. M. Fellows, violating obligation. 

205—Geo. L. Clark, defrauding Division. 


><> o—___-"—_- 


SUSPENSIONS. 





From Diviston— 
335—E. H. Lother, for intoxication. 


436—A. F. Hopwood, disrespect to Division. 
506—Jos. Helzel, non-payment dues and assess’ts.. 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
ber. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. eeurcribers failing to_receive 
their JOURNAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. E., giv- 
ang name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and written on one 
side of the paper only, addressed to H. C. Hays, B. 
of L. H., Public Square, Cleveland, O. Terms $1. 25 
per year, ‘in advance. For advertising rates, address 
Jas. C. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 

P.M. Artuour, G. ©. E. H. C. Hays,S. G. E. 

A.B. Younason, A. G. C. E. D. EVERETT, T.G. EH. 

T.S. IncRaHam, F.G. E. 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 








Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted, 


i—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1and3 Sundays, 2p. m., 
room 20, Merrill Bk., cor. Jeffersonand Woodward. 


FRANK PIMLOTT, COR Sine eee 2 Wesson ave. 
PO ALA D DENA H apArc nhl cscegesssccesseanberess 29 W. Cotumbia 
JAss W. KINNUCAN, Jour. AS ..2.22..........000) Porter. 








2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays, cor. 
Main and Jackson. 


THOS. REARDON, O. Bou.....ccccsccsecvereesee07 90. Mechanic 
A. H. Brown, BA Bais ecpcsonsesed. B22 Wi Wesley at. 
DMP UB ARR BETO Tg csc scteest seers > 207 Waterloo ave., So. 


, meetsat K. of P. Hall, Smith 
alternate Tuesdays. 


3—COLLINWOOD, 
veoh. Collamer see 
GARNER, Oi. 
eee BAIRD, F. ALE 
Cue FASKINS, DT Bee bee Secea ikea wespeaspeesstoes 


4—CORN OILYVY, at TOLEDO, O., meets lst and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2a and 4th Tuesdays at &, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

ie MATH ROP A Os UM cjolcsecsscccessecueraeesens Air Line Junction 

J.H. Mack, F. A. E. and Ins...716 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—-ORANGE GROVE, at rte: Tries CAL., 








meets Tuesdays, in Hall atiavop 
x. SHGOBE HCL Hee peksisavetetessareo setae sunoees 1s. are st. 
Sa eh TAI eect ceeee deve 1327 Buena Vista st. 
Ww. Hy CHAMBERS Tne eecsscs. ses 1215 Buena Vista 
EK. BALLOU, JOVUA Dibscreioveuessctassccuetoenssesndesttaees wats 


6—MONTANA, at BOONE, yA: meets 2nd Sun- 
day at2, & 4° Monday 9:30, Bo Hall, 8th st. 

C.L. BLACK, OF ORCAS rh SAS at Sesuet Box 203 

Tos. W. SMITH, F.A. iE See aU, wean ta ebeetameivece 


7—LAFAYETTH, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. EH. Hall, cor. , Fourth and Ferry. 

T. J. HARDING 

«<J. HOWLAND, Ppa tne 

J ABEZ HOWLAND, a ce 

Ww. M. CoDDINGTON, Jo. Agt 9th & Cincinnati st. 


8—MEXICO, at SLATER, MO., meets in K. P. 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1:30. 












B.V. MEAD, CD edie a cvececsentnenes se cesnecmeat ret ttonses Box 14 
-J OHN FITzGERALD, IH ASUAN SHIA atenst eae cccteaneews seasess DOX 544 
PO PLALIGHE. OLN By ssececccestcctoussescsteeeverersect usar oeeee Box 414 


olden aoe MINN., meets in B. L. E. Hall, over 

Pugh & Goodman’ 8, 2nd & 4th Sundays at 2 
J. EH. Craven, C. KE. & In Box 214 
W.Cc. BAUMAN, BAS Box 427 


10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 








77, 31st st. 

L. Burns, CAM ec seccnse ted ee sphere e Meterte ee tereees 100 29th st. 
hee MEYERS BAO Ope 7024 Stoney Island ave. 
sh SVHDGERLE ADM Gisccetsccussetsesss 4224 Cottage Grove ave. 

. W. GERRY, L pane AOU ecbensesnenecuae 2236 Dearborn st. 





i ears IND.,meets 2,4&5 Sundays at 


2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 
Wm. REVEL, C. ORNS IASC AOL 27 South Summet st. 
Wn. M. BLYTHE, 1 TANG ce RCM LSA 287 N. Pine 
D. A. BYERS, CR ROA. a eT 179 N. California st. 


12—FORT WAYNE, IND., meets every Sunday at 2 
Be ca eB] He Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 
mM. M. GLENN, C. HE 67 W. Dewald 
M. TEAGARDEN, F. 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSH, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st. , at 2:30 p.m. 





MOS IW (SNOW 5) O) Biscwscepenscesertesssonen sete Portage City, Wis. 

CHAS. W. WuitinG, BA Hee cg, 3. 616 St. James st. 

WALTER SHANNON, Disc. seesoscasirecesoss seus Portage, Wis. 

14—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 

Bacon Hall, Kinney BV’k, Charjotte st. 

fees JACOBS, Oe: NAN OS Eat 139 Elizabeth st. 
vd, CARROLL, FLA. Si LNB eiesese tite de teeoe 34 Main st 

pee W. CLARE, Jour. ier Voloitlacerenecsaiesuanceciateeees 


15-BUFFALO,N, Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 

ROBERT ORR OSs Cepbemiathsetectealrsercuseccsuccckees 270 7th st. 

Joun H. HORNER, Hine Qo Ses.e DIS Or Division 


WGALION, O., meets every Monday evenin2 “in 
of L. E. Hall, soe Market st. 
Be potent 








i7_STANBERRY, MO. meets Sundays, 9:30, 1.0. F. 
Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 


E. D. THOMPSON, LVR Serer eet enteeeiaatcs icnasssee, ssestzece 
Ws Be BALD WING) Hi AME eer ee sere cone ves Lock box 400 
. C. MILLROY, Trace eee NR os cas deisoas Box 244 


18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
moe. in Cur a Block, State st. Bs opposite Church st. 
DYNN jC) Bini aiece sete cae etreos ence. 35 Genesee st. 

GEO. Kixesiy, ee A. E. & Jo. Agt....71 Hayward av. 
Wm. B. NIcou, Ts, ee 86 Thompson 


19—BLOOMINGTON,ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 
at 2:30 p. m., 910 West Chestnut st. 


Ep. ScHELL, C. SRO Ble! oe) alae 304 So. Loher 
JAS. DEVINE, AD, Ei. teste 1004 North West st. 
d Bacay Bs Downey, BR oY PP PAN Ce ty Oi yhs ah 1220 N. Lee st. 


20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays at 10a. m., cor. Market and 4th st. 






Bi Vie PILT MAN? ©)0 ES ccrsssceseeeeieccemer eee bras creeds 1322 High 
K.W. PIERCE, FA. E.. jessctpesD20 HItCh Sb. 
JERRY CLEWELL, TNGicscdstoseeee eee eete seeens 1921 Broadway 





21I—MEMPHIS, TENN., meets Banner Hall, cor. 
Poplar and Main, alternate Nigtesdays. 2s 30'p. m. 


JACOB FE UGHS,, OC. Wi ccicsccssccestatesvenseeeeeer eee: N. shops 
AUSTIN E. SLUSSER, F. A. E........0cc00006 L. Mh Rene 
JACOB WAGNER, jer eee ck, Lee shops 


22—CAMDEN, N. J., mee first and third Sun- 
days at 1: 30 p. coals CPE ’B. . KH. Hall, 10 South 2nd. 


FRANK P. DONNELL, C. ee we estos tetera betes inte « 506 Federal 
Gro. B. Eppy, F. On. OCW iemoce |. 900 Penn st. 
R. GAUNTT, LiSiocicac coacct een ee 323 Mickle st. 





23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meets Ist 2 3rd Sundays, 
9:30, at B. L. E. Hall, 117 South 5th st 

G. F.'W. SCHEVERS, C. E. &I weeeeeD18 §. 9th st. 

FRANK Ryan, F. A. H 1501 E Edwards 








' 24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday at 10 


Wen cily c6 1 Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 


WALTER AU! MATHIS, (ODI eemmeneerssvctenc. ox 102 
O} COTORGERSON, “QT AT Hicecccssaseeetaereetectace eres: i Piel oes 
GriG JONBSs MS scars coccesscesies Cecteee eee etal eat ereece Box 268 


25—TERRE HAUTE, IND., meets 2 punday at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main ‘and 7th sts. 

JoHN F. Woop, a ‘Hiss csasecnsesesusbommcautasereerne sect ts 634 N. 9th 

CHAS. BENNETT, os Us OO WE ING femapaatueeescee ss 1004 N. 9th 


22—RICHMOND, VA., meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 


acm. TOs. ‘Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 
W.C. BLUNT, COST ccsesa etic sctned oeteete eae tases 408 Hancock 
Ale aus Woop, UO AS Booey 112 North 20th st. 
J. R. CHALKLEY, UMS Sereeuscapceseae cto sori teee tac ctees 203 18th st. 





27—RACINE, atFREEPORT, ILL., meets first and 
third Sundays, in A. U. W. Hall, at2p.m. 
> ALCGOVERN, OOH iocccscteecestnereeeett ee teeskeceestcan 3 Carroll 
R. M. GRIFFITH, Ry PAZ “Tas. & Jo 256 Liberty 


23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., meets Tuesdays, at 
ria aaa, 1 Reid’ s Hall, Penington st. 








. DEITZ, CE ieca sect Perc eea eee oan ete sa tatcesevcsense 
&: A THUMM, sie Cs Woes cvereee eeretectenteRetsesesces’ Box 189 
IN-eB: McGinnis, BR ast eee ee Box 75 
29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 

Wednesdays, at 7:30 p. m., at B. L. EB. Hall. 
J.D. KeTNER, "0, Bc eae No. 33 Block X 
AL LO ROSTER SH. A ine certestareeeessecct ose vncesnetes 835 Ave A 
J. DY KETNER, DN 6ceisfeecreteemecesesescueen 208 Victoria ave. 





30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1p. 
Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ Baar 
. F. SHEppD, C. BS iis eee ee) ee L. Box 35 
M. W. Moyer, F.A.E 


31I—CLEVELAND, O., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3rd 
Bedeate! at 7: 30. 1.0.F . Hall, Public Square. 
CHAS. . RICHARDS, Me i .206 Taylor st. 
..73 Carroll st. 
We CONNARO, Sd pig MIE Sook dacs ccace base 12 Hazen 


32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 














CAH S MENON yO Met teeittcseccs seseesccessecnkare hoeteeae 1728, 4th 

C. K.Rospinson, F. A. E. & Ins....... adoscsenvetene 108 N. 4th 

33—BATTLE OF MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at 
2:30, ae B. L. E. Hall, 16 E. Main st. 

Geo. SONS COR HIE ag ov once cen ctetoceeatate 28 Union st. 

Wm. erin HWS GASe LES ota vaevees cnc chee ten eee eat a Box 1927 

A GPW LTsh Niet Le) Bays ass sc¢ saree coewacetoemenes 36 Beardsley st. 


TASCANTANG J Or AS bivcssceciecossssesset rete teeta 56 Halk 
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34—LITTLE MIAMI, atCOLUMBUS, O., meets1 &3 
Sundays 2:30, 2,4 &5 Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 


WO. Ty KOS GOOD AC Se Bia nctecscctosccxetssesccsae -.1250 Wesley ave. 
DS AS WIGCOBMIGR ORE . Als” Hiccessssstcccceess 1094 Bennett st. 
a OH NA OASS ED EUS icesnisce Uacsksvedsetbenscons 158 W. First ave. 


35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, EY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p.m., and 4th Sunday at 2:30 p. m., 
in Masonic Hall, cor. Elm and Kenner sts. 

GROMER Ol) Hie sacccosanecsiecngeoseres ee 

H. G. CrissinceEr, F. A. E 

SAS a Pee TE i LIDS .t ca pccugssccscrocacessea sacersscesascacssnsss 

LORNESRULA HT oh) OLR 5 ALOE ..s csesecccorestesccsareuscom esse 


36—NEWARK, O., mcets every Sunday, at1lp.m., in 
B. Leh. Hall, So, Park & 2nd st. 








SIICPEENIOAT SS ER SoA Noni) oe Bye eet CS Be 244 Lawrence 
Be PA OTA TE BH AM Hc aclecsamsvatvonceccos 226 Lawrence st. 
Ev1as Dew, | OSI CR A lar Ee 145 EK. Main 





387—MATTOON, L[LL., meets every Sunday at 3p.m., 
in Hinckle’s Block, W. Broadway. 

BV Mee ERD One Mic Go LTS ec ecescasdoctecscoeemhace es 149 Wabash st. 

OW WisSumym reer SCA Wve oii, cae ccs, sagack 127 Edgar ave. 


38—STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
first and third Mondays at 2p.m., in Masonic Hall. 






Mon Wie CT NCEA TD) tt Ole0 Biccusescgcccceasshancterctoniecastiescncven teers Va. 
B. M. Moseiey, F. A. E. & Jour. Agt. ...- BOX 136 
W.N. SHEPARD, [DB.Q.......cscecereessseteeneere ..--BOX 244 








39—SEYMOUR, IND., meets second and fourth Mon- 
days at 7:30 p. m., Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


MMR ICUS DONNIE DLSh Oo Licsesesanseacericcesesescastcstres's Box 110 
MOFENSCIR SB YS) Uo Aten ucensece olhcai cosines Sceotsccce le vores Box 110 
ey PS irri, Ener Box 361, Washington, Ind. 








40—PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 

atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at 8p. m. 
G. W. Bass, C. E....... : 13 Fredrick st. 
R. Buckman, F. A.E .23 Fredrick st. 
RIGS TUB ORNSGLTIS crise lesnssacce tectrondbadeses 64 Morning st. 


41—ELMIRA,N.Y., meets first and third Sundays 
at 3 p.m., at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 


eeeecee 














Ma LiOGAING COR Lica tecseausucensssosccusectdecstae ccoctes 420 Jefferson 
Hp Hig) ONMS ce Ir hrs Hitcesscntcsneeseacsetesrcscses 127 W. Market 
SPP Ge ONTG Hs NUS erctsccersenncecticedenciacee een DOT. Wil aulr Sib. 





aid tAN Hayes, F. A 


43—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
Royal Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Bik., Mondays at 2. 





DNWNES SW BE TNEANG \OnG Hirsscteaseseactsseteestoeles scene 486 Randolph 
ids GOD WE Liem, Ave Er ccsssautesscceretaccees seas 156 Dock st. 
Wye ScmyL Uae A Yau Sececs si ercccstsatsbercossttatee 703 Terrace st. 
W.E. Nicuons, Jour: & Cor. See::.....0c..0... Park ave. 





44—W YOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
wR. Harris, CE, ins. & Jour. Ast. .cccccce 

J. Measures, F. A. E 


45—WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 





MORE IPAIN TYR Ue Cem es costeeccds Uneccbstecstizestesteacees 4241 Ogden 
SOHN, Be DD EISH Me Wie Av OBS o.levies cess cetedeessed 628 N. 37th st. 
Hy PEK ELLEY, Phases Cue ON a ake 620 N. 35th st. 





46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 


Wednesday evening at 8p. m. 
PATIO CATR Ol Lise Cralitistectoccessrecdecsebestercederecess 132 Central. 
ED Vis SE ENWE Ro CH VAC Hitescesdocecaveanaectoeatd 622 Central ave. 
De NEES VON RS A US pecctesccese cenasinadte aeeaspeokeec wees seek 197 Quail 





47—-HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


EOEUNEKCNIGIET =» Och) ssecescossscatdoctassestesa vessteees 162 Canisteo 
Wes. BAucom.,: PA. EH. & Ins.5..cc025: 18 Cottage ave. 
SSAC RES AD GIB Vind Ol ces secestduesieovctasceetasadecapeaseneres 19 Cottage 








48—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 
8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Halli, cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 











W. THompson, C. EK & jee PR 2803 Scott ave. 

REOUN 13. ELACKRTT. oH s AS Resceuee rte. 3012 Rutger st. 

49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., meets 
Ist Thursday & 3d Sunday, in I. O. F. Hall. 

EW MN MEINE T ON Gastoraresdacstedsecbectetoattes cpbevecse a 301 8. 4th St. 

POUL GLVANG) Hit Ast Messenccsstscrsccatacs 305 Market ave. 

(VESPER SPE PH DINGECL TUG vocccocecsestecws cunts ectstessassccnccess 





50-CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets land 3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 

ERE M ES PAGTIONN BON’. Coe, Hic ccotsscadsstctosessscacecosanrcs’ ssacede 

MWe CCUARON EV.) Hj AH. vctssssdcecsresscaveconsss seas Box 53 

F, A. LEEBERGER, Ps Sh wR t Aad, oot ks S 


51—PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets lst & 3rd Sundays 
1:30 p. m., Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 

2 PN Ahi Wigs OE 0 pee aap epee 1003 South 18th st. 

W.C. Roperts, F. A. E. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. 


52—-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
1&3Sundays, at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 
ee WO. BSUTPRE YL OR: Hivegecesspesecuesete eeises 731 H. Preston 
r. UNc LAU, PoASH, & Jour, Act.....5): 907 BE. Preston 
MEN WV EIEN LS ecvcsnettanhsoe Vendetta sey 340 Girard ave. 








4 


53—J ERSEY CITY, N. J., meets Ist & 38rd Sunday, 
2:30, Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Morgan st. 


OIG Kiar IN BNE OR Ct Hy. osstestase v.oceebeak voseassscdsw 15 Henry st. 
JAS. CP POMPE ELSES OA SURI sea dues ccoetlreut ene eesaes 232 Second st. 
S.GARABRANT, Ins......... 105 Thomas st., Newark, N.J. 





54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st. 

ONGNERWe CUee Hicetuctstuoceneenetecokcddctcceses 14 Kingston ave. 

J. H. Woops, F. A. E issdreseece) HOME 

H. D. Meprick, Ins ARE 9 Church 

55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
meets 1 and 3 Mondays, in Engineers’ Hall, at 3 p.m. 

LUISA: Gol Ovau bs cces sae concivout as ater kee cone tol anen ec oleate 

PHO EUCHRE APA: Mi Hineses eccstccabetaeas ters coatiessounoenetton 

ERAGE OON SREB, cle ceieseteaqerseas cctnctces rl cea eeu neseeule 

56-—KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st. 

HAI Clee WEILSae Ok Hl Peascarccoce cores desecsacet 303 Blondeau st. 

THos. CoLLiger, F. A. ..916 Grand ave. 

PA COUESE TRIN AVE KSeecinccccctecesstea crue tccataescseesben 1226 Reid st. 


57—-PROVIDENUCE, R. 1., meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 
Dp. at at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 





















EHEC C MRM ven sole cetcasicde coostteeece 240 Charles st. 
HUW DARLING Bye Ag thir QiJiOg Ati steeds. 97 Jewett 
GC ASIF LPP LBA MSs scteeces cccedetesecasdarsssecnosees 21 Felix st. 





58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 
Sundays at 2p.m., at Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 





OAS FDS MORRISONS ©%) Bisa... fesctsacessccscesteece 6 Division 
Cuas. A. Potter, F. A. E .9 Watkins ave. 


SO) ao by EB TAGM WR UE Ui Sevocecescveadedeteees ractceconarencns 56 River st. 


59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall,B. & A. R. R. shops. 





Berns. Evans, C. &.......... Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
S. H. Buruans, F. A. E.,Bath-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
J. HEPINSTALL, Ine...... 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N. Y. 





60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Klm st. and 5th ave. 


speAUS NBL WING 0 Chau asthassaeeenseeey nu teen lon ca, naw, canes, 2527 7th ave. 
BO u)  NEe COMBUR NG HUAN Hin. sretssstcceetesetca ss 2840 7th st. 
Wm. M. Jounston, Ins .......000.... 9th ave. and 30th st. 





61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday at l0a. 
m.,and fourth Tuesday at 2 p. m., at Engineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bid. 


W.L. Hosss, C. E....... 78 Farnham, Lawrence, Mass. 
G. R. Dority, F. A. E., 6School, Charlestown, Mass. 
HOS AES RO MCAONED eT) Saaetccae edbet ines Samet wate ox 27, Salem, Mass. 


W.A. Kempton, Jour. Agt....138 High, Charlestown 


62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Engineers’ Hall, 
cor. Prairie & Simmons, Sundays at 2:30 p. m. 





EDU BAM SOL Bice rciadcncercsttavonccesmecsaweecanen 644 EH. Main st. 
HoH BROOKS. oVAe Be eee oe Maple ave. 
CAST BOMER Lis es ce aie eebeescrttsettacee vet ectnas’ 23 W. 3rd 








68-SPRINGFIELD, MASS., meets first and third 
Sundays at 12:30p.m.,in B.& A. R. R. Building. 


OBAZON BISONS IOS Hider ssusdeccsecedssuscentedecceiedevencs 93 N. Main 
See Vin TET AUMaca MRA Hilt tvon dose enotts Seenestes cnercs 52 Osgood 
CHARLES SH. ROOTS ENG oc cescesessosuadesseecasce 96 Bancroft st. 








64—WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
days, 2p.m.,in Pythian Hall, 405 Main st. 


IN RAL CLR ER RY: Cs Mie Secor cetkek enc ecssoncnceean 109 Paine st. 
CW AIS SO ALOT Ona eaeiten sess eee seats 112 Beacon st. 
VE Tee EVA NOT TONG) LIBMaicesatescusece etesace tas 84 Mulberry st. 





65—CHILLICOTHE, O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30p. ae Main and Mulberry sts. 





GYeWEs CUrTMR. Cocks. Col NSivcsedctcensscenscces 274 HH. Main 
Gro. W. WALTERS, F. A. E . Main 
Wm. B. GALWAN, Jo. A&t.......08 200 100 Sugar st 





66—CREAM CLTY, at MILWAUKER, WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2:30,in B. L. EH. Hall, cor. East 
Water & Mason sts., 3rd floor. 


W.B. CHAMBERLIN, C. L............. 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
SIMEVEELNIE UN He tAdy Hi uosetercbesetecodtaadtsneace te 715 Clybourn st. 
CAMUGC OLE UM MLSs. tate ssccccsussesatsaeteces sere. 238 Greenbush 
JHBs ISYNASTONs SOUP AD cwsvnsescoscsecseness) enace 124 26th st. 





67—DUNKIRK, N. Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p.m. 


HE: BrarpDs ey, C. E............ 408 Elk st. 
W.S. Seymour, F. A. H 3 Ruggles st. 
Co Sr BRM ANS EN SecuenucrssdteastladedeacasesrsatrtecanOU. E. 2d st. 











68S—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Wednesdays, at 3, K.P. HalJ, Carliners Blk., 
Richmond st. 


GRIMS ONO stl ceersscessccoarteteedetssscncsvocsnensiueens 202 Clarence 
i) ie CROUCH Hi Hra AN Bi cccstacstecssereeccucsascccor Wacerloowt. 
P. TEMPLE, IMB......cceseccsserrseesseeeseeserees 102 Waterloo st. 
PAU TU LS TE ah Onl USilinectresasscsecgactaad sss aecesass 267 William st. 





69 NORTE ERN TIER, atGRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets lst Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 7:30. 
EE. Dickxerenson, C. E ... Barnesville, Minn. 
B. Sxrenuss, F. A : ox 203 
H. GowENLock, Ine............ Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
OLD APHILGIPS, JO. AGE... .. cs cessntss Devils Lake, Ned: 
70—TORONTO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 
at Occident Hall, cor. Bathurst and Queen sts. 
Gor Minus, Cx B&G Tn Beiicessc... css. coos. 48 Bellevue Pl. 
PGW ON ve Edi cesspcrcueaiesveWemorsseuscas 85 Grange ave. 
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71I—PENN TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

meets alternate Sundays 1:30, York and Amber sts. 
WM. RICHARDSON MOM Noe ae aee 2217 Cedar st. 
D. H. Fowrer, Ff. AQBeS Tne 2163 Hast York st. 


ie ar ee ILL., meets 2d & 4thSundays at3 p.m. 
L. Marne, C, H. & Ins...14 Clarkav.,Freeport, Ill. 
Witennee FEssENDEN, F.A.E Box 443 


73—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sunaay at 2 p.m. 
and third Saturday at7 p.m., at 82 Pinkmey st. 





Beco er eeee ane ccccenrene 





Spare WO tid Bp ots ti py CEG Isao RnR Yvan ants 308 W. Main 
F. LAMPHERE. ye Ae eee ocabat ters 1018 W. Dayton st. 
PETER SENDT, Thee, ter ee Bk na ae 403 W. Mifflin 
74A—HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third kde 
day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad ht eee 
HE. B. MircuHext, C. ie PS a ea ey Hen ea cE S11 Ns bth : at. 
M. G. STONER, BSA FU Ge Ue Gy AE RA Sa 618 Colder st. 
Lie KENNEDY, ate neceddesesenca its tac ee 508 Colder. 





75—-READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
atlp.m., at 799 Penn st. 


EK. E. OODWARD, CORP Denies econ eas ty 125 Walnut st. 
W.. DsACHURGH, oh ALM Eicctvctacscrecesioccotssescees 239 Third st 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, TUS ycesreuseteesteuere 832 Greenwich st. 


76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday at 8p.m., in Pythian Hall, Main st. 





SW WATSON, OCR oie) Sea Ree oa cue cso octane Box 815 
S. McInroso, F. A. EH. ...619 William 

Sie DELORN Ble LNB arcccccesecee -Brandon, Man. 
FASS ROWNDL WES ie) Os) AG biccscesceatesscceeacdeesenaeye’ 497 Jemima 





77-NEW HAVEN, CONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
11:30, in B. L. EH. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 


Gro. CORBETT? (Chi eee Aieccees ate tees 65 Spring st. 
W.M. Pret, ype! Dak ATR ET g ORI NE TAR 184 Meadow st. 
Sie, dhs SourHWwoRTH, THB ees cate eas 129 Columbus st. 





78—LOUISVILLE, BKY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 


aid We "WALLER, Oa scachisesok sensssorrwecsaeses teat 840 Cawthorn 
FLA. BurRGEss, SH UA 5 TO vekeasineescveuaueavedyetess 1114 5th st. 
Die TIL BA DERG, aTiS scat cccestsaeconts Gencoaseeonceqeusne 1020 6th st. 
Die) GA TV NIN GPO AD bocteresdooncecoccascecesaeneu 1423 Broadway 


ELD MO., meets land3 Mondays. 
JOHN BARBER, 
ae pore F, = B 


Oo Sere morereeereeeeesesrecereresresseseseeres 


30_BALDWIN, at STEVEN'S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, "So. Side. 





. Buoys, Bea HERO eS io etre dS AL a A 402 Dixon st 
J.H: HoLMAN, PAR dete et oootceeeseeteewes 218 Center st. 
GEO. MARTIN, AF a EU Rs rl eK 116 Center st. 
G. GEARHART, OMAR Es oder beioeen cneeatees 724 Strong ave. 


81—KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 


B’ldg, 7:30 B m. , first and third Saturdays. 


ale SPECK, [Cog Danis mas 170, Narre e enn Kans. 
iReike eet Pe Ay click ..220 South 7th st. 
O.B: ‘STEPHENS, DNB sos vocuacdedertesaddereanbeovtines 718 Ferry st. 


Be hey IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 


f P. Hall, cor. 4th and Nebraska. 
W. Burtenrez, Go Te NG one 1007 8th st. 
i. NOUTTING A. Ad Maik eeib ences cabs cseees 1209 Jennings 
ile Bs B. EO Gs ings ee Oe 519 Wall st. 


883—OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 
in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2 p. ae 


T. S. Hasier, C. Ce Station A, Springfield, 
1 Obi McLran, F. A. E.. Station A, Springfield, Mo: 
NORM LTB cecccclvaste ase cteeyteustinn aru crcccersclorscnteseas 


ie oe N.C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 


,in Odd Fellows’ Hall 


p.m. 
1, Ti McCo..ovuen, Coy sks sactisoenieres 216 W. 4th st. 
W.J. FONVILLE, fee as a NE” ER 212So0. Church 
A. TANKERSLEY, Ins. & Jo. Agt........ s..0000. 10 Cedar st. 





85—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA,S. Ce meets every 


Sunday at 2:30 p. m.,in K. of P. Ha 
BASS SOHUMPORMN": (Cy El vcesseaeeceesscetdece tects: & DR. R. 
T. M. GLENN, F. A. BE. i nse. 249 N. Spor ore st. 


86—ARTHUR,at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 








fourth Sundays, at Odd Fellows’ "Hall, Reed st. 
GEO: IAGRRY OC) Wits. cicecdesves coders .702 So. Clark st. 
A.J. GUNNELL, BA oN) Was etaeantectacccac cece enna et 518 Oak 
VIS 2 BooMHOWER, Ins 719 W. Rollins st. 
ppt id ® N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
1:30 1.0. F. Hall, River st. 
F.D. cn “DERVORT, Oi fs, oe a te ps ae 405 9th st. 
Ww. B.R. Buake, F. A. E ets 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N. Y. 
As Hs WILSON, IETS incktccatencesenn eee eke asveeene ee 444 Tenth st. 


s8s—GEO. W. VROMAN,at NORTH PLATTH, NEB., 
pepe 1&3 Wednesday 8, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 





Wm. STEWART. On Hercvssevctstsstesensvesscstedes score cs Box 298 
Cake Wkkon Be RP BIA, oe AI ied CE UNS Box 314 
OPN Le SLU ART SOLIn Sistisyceesestas seven slésvessbssesccocsnes ete Box 367 


Cee ere rer weeeee ens eeeserege 


G. W. DILLARD, Jo. Ag 


89—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. (Ons 
meets alternate Sundays at 2 p.m. 


THOS. SOLAR RK owl Seek tbab eves cae creuuecy 2224 Bourgeois st. 
SAM. BRICKLEY, By Bktrersead dems teers 134 Bourgeois st. 
B. F. Lyrze, Ins. & ie Do ee 136 Congregation st. 





90 POTTSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at 10 a.m, in K: of P. oe ull. 
Fr, ..423 BW. Market. 


ONG Dp Opin GG Diag to Sh Lai 
428 BE, Norweigan at. 


fe Consor, WerAG AGS tee 
E. C. CARREY, Ins.. ..213 W. Norweigan st. 


91-TRENTON a -, Meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 
Zee te RET B. .E, Hall, over Union Bank. 








J.H. WADDENL, on ah) a RS 8 

A. an Woncorn, [Rit AU Hines 0,02, see .-- Box 158 
Ji NESTLEBUSH, I Bu pehosee teas aod Ma tcks ak ecucneeenee Box 16 
F. Ni. Park, Jour. LET Ay lola Perera eae cc's dn auua's «ERE Box 571 
92—PEORIA, ILL., meets Ist ponasy at 2, and 3rd 

Saturdays 7:30 Observatory Bld 

L.E Gorpon, C. E. & Ins. ..............-..531 Raston ave. 
D.G. SUTHERLAND, Frag; - 529 Western ave. 





I. N. Frost, Jo. Agt scab deb Mae gRANATE Hebb saies voGeovene 109 Smith st. 
93-—JACKSON, TENN., meets 2 & 4 Tuesdays at 1. 





ae F. Hall, at 7p. m. 

G. NEUDORFER, Co e.2csetiratetpiasresecesod7 | Highland 
Peake Tape, \RjA. Sb eae 248 W. Chester st. 
JOHN SMALLEY, IEP he hen oe Se eee ee 





94—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 

3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall Front & Springst. 
ALLEN COWDEN, C.F Bluff st. 
Jas. Bick, F. Ng H., Ins. & Jo. ean aeons Legpembivg 





E. E. ha Fidos er meta Ky. 
J. EH. Conn, F. A. "B. & Ins.. Hawthorn av. by Price Hill 


96—WEST CHICAGO, ILL., meets 1st and 3d Sun- 
days at 10:3 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 

C. A. Toops, C. E 165 W. Chicago ave. 

JOHN CRAWLEY, a Ar BG ache tase eaten ce aciese 237 N. May 

C. W. CARPENTER, Ins... Box 36, Desplaines, Il}. 


97—-SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 
1:30 p. m., n. e. cor. Hanover and Camden ats. 

i Baa WiLMorn, Ou Hii iitt, acts bes 1286 Battery ave. 

Geo. W. Mercatr, 7 ALS Hise, slceeeaetaeeks ence 35 Weyler st. 

ee i DS STEPHENS, Thats ..610 W. Lee st. 


98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 
at 2, 1519 O st., 4th floor. 

. Hoes, Sy ea el cor. aad’ & 28th st. 

H, WIGGENJOST, F.A.E. & Ins.. .-1700 Vine st. 


99-WATER VALLEY, MISS., meets dist and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. m. ORY of P. bona 

Sam. W. TATE, Oe Mita St caceeueees eseitcevsssccest L. Box 23 

H.R. BLACKSTONE, HY, Acs Hisdeeecn saeiten ace eau seab ode ve 

HH. CHRISP, 1N8.3...csscccresauek 


se ceccerereresecerescens 























eoeeroceeosssesscceces 





100-DANVILLE, ila. meets Ist & 4th Sundays, 
at 2:30, at B. L. E. Hail, 24 N. Main st. 


Gro. H. Hitcucock, _ Re eee 101 Fairchild st. 
Pe HEWES, AC Dee ho. 914 Hazel 
Jie MATHER: NBs. ccc eee 308 N. Vaan ion st. 
H.E. FC YVGER JO SCs ee rete sc cesa eck 5 N. Hazel 


101—GREENBRIER, at HINTON, VaAGe meets 1& 
3 Sundays and2& 4 Mondays, in Be Bld., ati2. 

« HAUID BAN, (OE cc setae Reece atleast s sexceaes vase 

T. G. Swats, Be A UCR ede dicts deceeserae L. Box 77 
SP ts TANNER, ANS ere preen te act metas voce asecaseddone 


102—A USTIN, MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:30, 
in 4 Hall, Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 

Wm. ANDERSON, ORS Oa age 

Ro.iio M. HASELTINE, SAY El 

BS WOR TNE, UL Senccsncedeenmecneee tee tines crak ausuaaeee 


108—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIE, WYO., 
meets Wednesdays, 7:30, Red Men’ s Hall, 2nd st. 











So DUNT, Coe eee eta ntatecvers sed anvccbar tag 109 8th st. 
Gen" PATTERSON, BeAr Bieatisitesistecesewccss. 157 mh 2nd 
xe! IM OGT BRON Tinea ae ole: eos 15 5th st. 





104A—-COLUMBIA, PA., meets first Sundaysat 1p. m., 
at Fendrich’s Hall 163 Locust st., 3d story. 
WW Mt. ae Oe Mititherrrestcnssetactecsslsctevessbcdoesaueies 





105-NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist Gataraie 30 
p. m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 Hast 125th st. 


Tsaac D. Woonsey, ©. E. io i sacainas vesteneen 242 HB. 128th st. 
Henry A. Hoses, F.A.E. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
Huh. BAKERS Tpbisscscss.s. 30 Monroe, Flushing, N. Y 





106—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 4th Sunday and 
2d Saturday at 7: os in Grand Army Hall. 


RED, C.E.. enemas st., Greenfield, Mass. 
Cuas. B. GALLEHER, F. A. E....Box 246, Windsor, te 
Daa Ws PERRY, Wi Siscncvscewinnestadansecsbont Acauntcsuessacttees Box 677 
Wi. Ay DAVIS, OM IAE Gare tees sores D OX 348, Windsor, Vt. 


"Wyo 
inns mi 


1! 


Yu) A Nil 
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A Crown of Golden Locks She Wore. 


[Written for the JOURNAL.] 








S CROWN of golden locks she wore, 
A smile of pity or of love ; 
© All innocence was her heart’s core, 


And guileless as a caged dove. 
An easy grace had she, a charm 
That captivated for all time, 


That woke a love no clouds could harm, | 
But must endure through long years’ grime. 





A love that easy takes alarm, 
And vanishes as does the rime 
When sunshine touches it, or warm 
Rain falls—such love brings hate or crime. 
A crown of golden locks she wore, 
Which first attracted his fond gaze ; 
He fancied he could love no more, 
But with her locks alone she slays. 


How soft her dreamy eyes could look— 
He wondered if they’d fiercely blaze 
As lightning, if he some day took | 
Her hand, and told how love outweighs 
Conditions, merit, wealth—e’en guilt! 
Wide was the gulf between those twain ; 
His life all wrong, while she had built 
Her life on goodness ; ne’er giv’n pain. 


He told his love, and to her eyes 
Came looks of pity, not of scorn ; 
He felt almost a glad surprise 
When of his faults she spoke to warn. 
So kind she was, he loved the more, 
Though saw ’twas hopeless from that hour. 
The crown of golden locks she wore 
Through years hold still o’er him their power. 


—Bruce Weston Munro. 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 





CHAPTER I.—AT UFFORD’S BAY. 


FFORD’S BAY is a small but 
fashionable watering place,with 

~, a fine sea front looking out on 

the broad Atlantic. The bay 

itself is one of great beauty, 

being backed by lofty hills, which shelve 
down gradually to the shore and areclothed 
with a rich growth of woods and shrubs, 
The town occupies the head of a small arm 
of the sea, situated between Portlington 


Head and Hornsea Bill, and consists main- 
ly of a long row of modern houses, broken 
only by an imposing structure known as 
the Library and Assembly Roomis and two 
rather pretentious hotels. A fine shingly 
beach sloped down from the parade to the 
water’s edge, and it and the waters of the 
bay were plentifully besprinkled with boats 
of all descriptions, and beyond was the 
broad ocean, just ruffled by a soft westerly 
breeze. Such was the opening scene of 
my story. 

It had been a splendid autumn day, 
calm, bright and hot—almost too hot to 
be enjoyable, but as the day waned a little 


_ breeze had sprung up which had greatly 


modified the heat of the morning. 

It was a glorious evening; there was 
music in the air, and beauty was spread as 
a mantle over both sea and land; the eye, 
the ear and all the more artistic percep- 
tions of the mind were gratified. The 
heavens were aglow with the soft radiance 
of the setting sun; the dark sea was tinted 
with its golden rays; the low wash of the 
wavelets as they broke on the shore, the 
soft treble of children’s voices as they 
paddled in the rising tide, and the distant 
notes of a piano, all blending into one 
harmonious whole, filled the heart of my 
heorine with thanksgiving, and shed a 
calm, contemplative charm over the beau- 
tiful scene which spread itself out before 
her. 

Eleanor Brinkler, though not yet five- 
and-twenty, was a widow, and as lovely a 
creature as ever the eye of man rested 
on. How exquisitely beautiful she look- 
ed, seated on the beach with her shapely 
white hands clasped before her, words 
would fail to portray. She was plainly 
and simply costumed; no ornaments de- 
tracted from her pure loveliness; a fragrant 
bunch of roses closed the lace frill which 
crossed her white throat, and a knot of 
the same sweet-scented flowers was stuck 
in her waistband. 


I0O 


Still, beautiful as she was, there was 
something in her tone and attitude that 
spoke of listlessness or ennui, and her 
graceful head was bent in a desponding 
curve, 

She was looking back into her life, which 
had been an eventful one. Like most of 
us, she had had her crosses and trials. 
First among them was that she did not 
marry her first love, a very handsome 
young fellow, who, having neither fortune 
nor position, nor any likelihood of obtain- 
ing either, was rather uncefemoniously re- 
jected by her father, a sensible but not 
particulariy amiable man, who, being averse 
to long engagements, cut the Gordian knot 


of the romantic attachment by taking. 


Eleanor abroad, and eventually married 
her to a man who was able to make her a 
good and ample settlement. The lover, a 
briefless barrister, took his rejection so to 
heart that he threw up his profession and 
went to America, and the last she heard of 
him was that he had joined an exploring 
party which was about to cross the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Eleanor was one of those happy-minded 
creatures who have the knack of making 
the best of everything. Instead, therefore, 
after her marriage, of making herself and 
her home unhappy, she did just the con- 
trary, and, like all who work honestly and 
earnestly, she was not without her reward. 

Her second trouble was that she had no 
children, and her third that—at the end of 
four years, during which she had learned 
to love him—her husband died, leaving 
her his blessing and all he possessed. This 
was followed by the death of her father. 
All these trials she bore with equanimity 
and fortitude. At first, like all widows, 
she was inconsolable, and for months she 
never weut into society. Then, when she 
began to recover, she felt that though it 
had been quite proper, and very genteel 
and nice, to dress in crape and hide her 
pretty curls in one of those goffered 
abominations ycleped a widow’s cap, yet 
this could not go on forever. Everybody 
said she looked remarkably well in her 
weeds, which was not wonderful, seeing 
that a really pretty woman looks well in 
anything. 

It is painful to have to confess that 
Eleanor Brinkler, good and beautiful as 
she was, was after all only a woman, hav- 
ing the same feelings and governed by the 
same passions as ordinary mortals. 

For a whole year, twelve long months, 
she duly and truly cherished the memory 
of the late lamented*Edward Augustus ; 
but as time went on she began to fancy 
widowhood was, after all, a rather dull and 
monotonous life. It was all very well for 
a change, but it would not do for always. 
It was not possible for her to go on all her 
life loving an idea, a memory ; she wanted 
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something warmer and more tangible. 
She felt, as the dictionary phrased it, that 
she was a relict, and she did not want to 
be arelict any longer. There were plenty 
of good-looking fellows who were quite of 
the same opinion, and when she returned 
to society she had numerous suitors; but 
none of them were successful, and the 
world thought she was very fastidious. 
Yes, the London season was over, and she 
was still a widow. 

And now, here she was sitting on the 
beach at Ufford’s Bay, watching the sunset, 
and wondering what had become of Arthur 
Mingay, who she now discovered was her 
first and also her only love. 

She sat on,in a languid sort of doze, 
thinking of her lost lover. Should she 
ever see him again? Was he alive or 
dead? Had he forgotten her? All these 
thoughts flashed through her mind in 
rapid succession—it was not the first time 
they had done so—and then her attention 
was attracted by the steady dip of oars, 
and on looking up she saw a gentleman 
in a wherry, rowing leisurely toward her. 
There was something in his figure that 
she seemed to recognize, and when he had 
passed, to her surprise and astonishment. 
she saw that it was Arthur Mingay, her 
quondam lover. 

“That’s him, that’s the great actor,” 
whispered Mrs. Burstall, the lady who was 
sitting beside her. 

“ Who did you say?” asked Eleanor. | 

“ Cyril Thornton, the great tragedian.” 

“Ts that his real name?” 

“JT haven’t the least idea. Those the- 
atrical gentlemen so often piay under as- 
sumed names.” 

“Just so,” replied Eleanor; “and if I 
am not mistaken, that gentleman’s legal 
cognomen is not Thornton.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Mrs. Burstall, 
“but it’s the name entered in the hotel 
books.” 

“Is he staying at the ‘ Portlington,’ 
then?’ 

“Yes; you will see him, no doubt, at the 
table d’hote.” 

She sat on thinking. She should see 
him again; the idea set her heart beating 
wildly, and the hot blood rose to her 
cheeks. 

At this moment there was a crunching 
among the shingle, and Capt. Burstall’s 
voice came, saying: 

“T say, Maud, do you know what time 
itis?” 

“No, dear,’ answered his wife; “is it 
late?” 

EV eS eDASt. SEVET.. 

And the two ladies rose and made their 
way back to the hotel. 

Eleanor bestowed extra pains on her 
toilet that evening, and when she descend- 
ed to the dining-room she was in a flutter 
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of excitement in the expectation of meet- 
jng Arthur Mingay; but when they were 
seated she looked around in vain for his 
stalwart figure and handsomie face. But 
she had not long to wait, and then he 
came in and took a vacant seat some dis- 
tance from her and her party. 

“ There,” said Mrs. Burstall, “that’s him 
—Mr. Cyril Thornton, you know.” 

“Yes,” responded Eleanor, “I see him.” 

Several times, as the gentleman in ques- 
tion glanced across the table, their eyes 
met, but he made no sign of recognition. 
Eleanor’s heart sank within her. Did he 
mean to ignore her? Had his passion so 
entirely evaporated that he could look 
thus coldly at her, as though she had 
been a perfect stranger? She was disap- 
pointed. He must have changed sadly to 
have forgotten her so soon, or had he failed 
to recognize her? He had taken a seat 
by the side of a lady who was also a new- 
comer, and they were chatting gayly. Per- 
haps he was married, and she was his wife! 
This seemed to clear up the mystery, and 
she thereupon became dreadfully jealous, 
and told herself that the lady in question 
was the most hateful creature she had ever 
petieyes Ont 


CHAPTE Re tic AWA CHARTER Y BALI. 


In the saloon that evening the great 
actor was the subject of conversation, and 
during this Eleanor learned two things 
which eased her mind considerably. The 
one was that the lady he had been con- 
versing with was a perfect stranger, and 
the other that he was unmarried. All this 
was very soothing to her feelings, but still 
that did not account for his not taking 
any notice of her. She sat there full of 
ardent expectation, hoping every moment 
that the door would open and she should 
see his beloved form on the threshold. 
But he came not, and on going to the 
window and looking out she saw him and 
another gentleman leaning on the rails, 
smoking and gazing out on the moonlit 
sea, Presently they were joined bya third 
man, and the trio walked off, laughing 
and talking gayly; and, with a pang of 
disappointment, she returned to her seat. 
The rest of the evening was spent in vapid 
talk till bed-time came, and then she re- 
tired to her room and put herself into 
the hands of her maid, who wondered what 
had come to her usually lively mistress, 
and was half afraid she had done something 
to offend her. 

The following evening there was to bea 
ball at the Assembly Rooms, the proceeds 
to be divided between the Infirmary and 
other charitable .institutions of the town. 
Everybody was going, and Eleanor and 
Capt. and Mrs. Burstall among the rest. 

Eleanor Brinkler looked, as she swept 
into the ball-room in company with her 


two friends, superbly beautiful. Her lux- 
uriant brown hair rippled about her pure 
child-like brow, her glorious eyes were 
brilliant with anticipated triumph, her 
cheeks were delicately flushed, and she en- 
tered the room amid a buzz of admiration 
with the composure of a queen. 

Almost as soon as she had entered, the 
master of the ceremonies came up and 
asked if he should procure her a partner, 
and, her answer being in the affirmative, 
he disappeared into the crowd and return- 
ed shortly with a little gentleman, whom 
he presented to Eleanor as the Hon. 
William Guilmore, and having done this, 
and introduced them to a set which was 
forming a quadrille, he again vanished in 
search of more partners. After a few 
inane platitudes, the little gentleman 
branched off into nauseating compliments, 
fixing upon Eleanor his piercing black 
eyes, and noting her embarrassment with 
satisfaction. But as his florid flattery be- 
came more obnoxious, she drew herself 
away, and fixing her eyes upon him, said: 

“IT suppose I am not used to aristocratic 
society, and, therefore, I do not appreciate 
your vulgar but highly spiced compli- 
ments,” and with the slightest of bows she 
turned and left him standing perfectly 
aghast with indignation. y 

She was making her way back to her 
friends, when she was arrested by a lady 
who was staying at the same hotel, who 
drew her aside, saying: 

“You seemed interested in Mr. Thorn- 
ton last night. Would you like to be in- 
troduced to him?” 

“Yes; oh, yes, certainly!”? and she was 
dragged away through a crowd, and then 
her friend whispered : 

“Here he is!” 

Eleanor lifted up her eyes, and there be- 
fore her stood Arthur Mingay. Her friend 
was about to introduce him, when, with a 
winning smile, she stepped forward, and 
in her clear, silvery voice, said: 

“JT don’t think we need any introduc- 
tion. If I mistake not we are old acquaint- 
ances, and friends, too, I hope!” and she 
held out her hand; then, with a glance at 
the actor, who seemed rather taken aback, 
she went on: “T don’t think that five years 
have so altered me that Mr. Thornton,” 
and she laid great stress on the name, 
“will have failed to recognize in me the 
Eleanor Holtum of former days!” 

“JT really am afraid,” stammered the 
actor, “that if I ever had the pleasure of 
knowing this lady, the fact has entirely 
passed from my memory.” 

A hot blush suffused Eleanor’s cheek. 
What did he mean? Did he intend to ig- 
nore and insult her? She was quite dumb- 
founded, and stood looking at him in blank 
astonishment. . 

The ball was over, and Eleanor had re- 
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turned to her hotel. Exhausted with the 
fatigue and excitement of the last few 
hours, she retired at once to her chamber, 
and drawing a chair to the open window, 
sat down to think. The gray dawn of an 
autumn morning was just breaking in the 
east. It was perfectly calm, there was not 
a breath of wind, not a sound was to be 
heard; all was hushed and tranquil. 

Up to the time of entering her chamber, 
she had been suffering from a strange, be- 
wildering sort of surprise. The appear- 
ance of her old lover so unexpectedly had 
filled her heart with a wild longing which 
she could not suppress, and now this had 
all vanished. He had spurned and scorned 
her, and treated her as a stranger. She 
knew and felt that he had aright to be 
angry. Viewed from his point, appear- 
ances were against her. She had used him 
ili; she had jilted him, and had seemingly 
preferred a wealthy alliance to his strong 
and earnest love. But she felt that there 
was much to be said in her favor. She 
was very young, oniy eighteen, when she 
married. He had no income, no hope 
but in the chance of an uncertain pro- 
fession. What could she do but sacrifice 
herself on the altar of filial duty? And 
now it was all over, and she bowed her 
head and wept bitteriy. She did not think 
he could be so unforgiving ! 

Presently she looked up and wiped her 
eyes; the daylight .was broadening, one 
by one the stars faded out, till only one, a 
solitary one, fair and bright, shone in the 
western sky. All her bright dreams had 
vanished like the stars; only one remain- 
ed—it was the star of hope. She sat watch- 
ing it eagerly; the silken lashes of her 
soft eyes were upraised, and her sweet 
mouth half parted. A cool, fresh breeze 
came wafted across the calm, still sea; it 
stole into the window and fanned her 
cheek. A reverie of sweet thoughts and 
dreamy fancies crept over her, a sense of 
peace stole into her heart, and she sank 
into a gentle dozing slumber. When she 
awoke from this the star was gone, and 
instead the gorgeous tints of morning 
were suffusing the eastern sky. 


CHAPTER III.—ON BOARD THE CYNTHIA. 


The following morning Mrs. Brinkler 
was very late to breakfast. She had had 
some hours’ feverish sleep, but when she 
awoke she was in a sad and depressed 
state of mind. She knew that neither 
time nor absence had weakened her love 
for Arthur Mingay. No one but herself 
knew how many times since her husband’s 
death her heart had yearned to see him, 
and more, to hear his voice; and now that 
her prayer had been answered, he had 
turned from her and treated her as a 
stranger. It was very hard and cruel, but 
still she could not help loving him, how 
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deeply and passionately she had never pre- 
viously realized. But to see him again, 
after his coldness on the previous even- 
ing, to see him at the table d’hote flirting 
with that odious woman, as he did yester- 
day, was more than she could endure; so 
she decided to pack up hertraps and leave 
Ufford’s Bay at once. 

At this moment Mrs. Burstall entered 
the room, and after giving Eleanor a warm 
kiss, said: 

“T have got an invitation for you, if you. 
like to accept it. Sir George and Lady 
Smithson have invited Charlies and me to 
go for a cruise in their yacht, and Lady 
Smithson further hints that if you would. 
care to accept it we may extend the invi- 
tation to you. What do you say?”’ 

“That I shall be delighted!” replied 
Eleanor. “I am tired of this place, for 
one thing, and in the other, lam very fond 
of the sea.” 

‘“That’s right, then ; 
you be ready?” | 

“Tn an hour.” 

“No, no; there’s no frain to Exeter till 
1:30, and it’s only half an hour’s ride to 
the station. Ill order a carriage for 12:30; 
will that suit you?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Burstall, turning back, 
“JT forgot to tell you, Lady Smithson says 
you will find an old friend on board, who, 
as well as Sir George and her, will be de- 
lighted to give you a welcome.” 

“An old friend! Who can it be?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Brinkler. 

Mrs. Burstall shook her head. “I don’t 
know. Haven’t the slightest idea. One 
of your old flames, I expect!” 

The sun was smiling serenely on the al- 
most calm waters of the Solent, and the 
Cynthia lay at anchor off Cowes, with her 
steam up. ‘The weather was superbly fine; 
the sea, just ruffled into wavelets by a soft 
southerly breeze, was bathed in the full 
radiance of a meridian sun. 


and now, when can: 


Eleanor and Mrs. Burstall, with her good ~ 


and amiable husband, seated in a smart 
gig manned by four stalwart yachtsmen, 
were being pulled rapidly but almost noise- 
lessly toward the yacht. As they approach- 
ed her they saw Sir George and his wife 
and a tall gentleman standing by the gang- 
way ready to welconie them. 

“Eleanor!” whispered Mrs. Burstall, 
“do you see who that is? That’s Mr. 
Thornton!” 

“Good gracious!” cried her friend, 
“what can Ido? Can’twe turn back?” 

“Turn back? What for?” asked the 
Captain. 

“Because I'd rather not goif that Mr. 
Thornton is on board. My chief reason 
for leaving Ufford’s Bay was that I might 
not meet him again,” replied Eleanor. 

“Teo late, my dear lady, too late,” cried 


tt my 
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the Captain. “All you've got to do is to 
give him the cold shoulder, and I'l] see 
that you are not annoyed.” 

Eleanor sprang lightly on board, and was 
kindiy greeted by Sir George and Lady 
Smithson; and then Arthur Mingay step- 
ped forward with extended hand, evidently 
with the same intention. But Eleanor 
swept past him with haughty bow, and he 
fell back and looked at Lady Smithson 
with a troubled brow. She only smiled 
back at him as she conducted her new 
guest below, and directed all things for 
hier comfort and convenience. 

Meantime the anchor had been weighed, 
and the yacht was steaming away toward 
the channel. 

Arthur Mingay was leaning on the bul- 
wark, dazed and stupefied. What could it 
mean? In ali these past years he had 
cherished the idea that, notwithstanding 
the adverse circumstances that had sep- 
arated them, she still loved him, and 
now she had passed by him with an icy 
indifference which stung him to the 
_ quick. 

Eleanor, as she sat in her cabin, knew 
that all this was only too true. But 
he had scorned her, refused to recognize 
her, and her pride forbade her to forgive 
him without apology or explanation. What 
was to her strange and inexplicable was 
his sudden change of manner. At Ufford’s 
Bay he had started, with well-feigned sur- 
prise, when she claimed him as an old 
acquaintance and friend, and now, only 
two days after, when she stepped on board 
the yacht, he had extended his hand and 
met her with all his old eagerness. What 
did it mean? Were there two Arthur 
Mingays—the one cold and callous, and 
the other eager and expectant; the one 
staring at her with vacuous indifference, 
and the other gazing at her with eyes full 
of love and admiration? It was a strange 
puzzle, and she could find no solution 
to it. 

At this moment there came‘a tap at the 
door, and Mrs. Burstall entered with a face 
beaming with good nature and excite- 
ene: * 

“Such a curious thing, dear,” she said; 
“that getleman I took “for Mr. ‘Thornton 
is a Mr. Arthur Mingay.” 

“Of course; I knew that. I told you at 
Ufford’s Bay that Thornton was not his 
real name.” 

“T know; but this gentleman is not the 
one we saw at Ufford’s Bay.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense!” said Eleanor, 
petulantly. ‘Does he think ae can bam- 
boozle me in that way?” 

“But Sir George says that Mr. Mingay 
hhas been on board the yacht for more than 
a week, and, therefore, the man we saw 
at Ufford’s Bay must have been a different 
person !” 


Eleanor stared at her in astonishment. 

“If Sir George says that, of course it 
must be true,” she said. “But I can hard- 
ly believe that two persons could be so ex- 
actly alike.” 

‘Neither could I,” responded Mrs. Bur- 
stali. “But now, my dear, what’s to be 
done?” 

“Well, I must explain matters to him 
and apologize.” 

“There is, no need of that. He quite 
understands the situation.” There was a 
pause, and then she said: “Now come on 
deck.” 

So Mrs. Brinkler put on her hat and fol- 
lowed her friend. 

It wasa splendid night. The sea, calm 
as a lake, was gilded by the full radiance 
of the moon. Swiftly, and almost noise- 
lessly, the Cynthia steamed on through 
the dark waters, which sparkled in the 
moonlight. 

Arthur Mingay and Eleanor Brinkier 
were reclining in two wicker chairs, talk- 
ing in low, musical tones. All had been 
explained and all had been forgiven. 

In Eleanor’s eyes there flashed the light 
of a great happiness, and her beautiful lips 
curved in a victorious smile as she gazed 
into his handsome face. 

“What are you smiling at, darling?” 
questioned Arthur, breaking the pause. 

“T was thinking what a lucky chance it 
was that Lady Smithson asked me to ac- 


company her on this cruise. Don’t you 
think so, dear?” 

“Yes, wasn’t it!” and he laughed 
quietly. 


He did not tell her that the whole thing 
had been arranged by him and Sir George, 
and that Lady Smithson had been an un- 
conscious instrument in carrying out his 
scheme. 

“Vou ‘see, darling,” she continued, “I 
did not know you were in England, and 
it might have been years before we met 
but for this happy accident; especially 
after that contretemps with Mr. Thornton 
at Ufford’s Bay.” 

“Just so!” he said, musingly. ‘It’s the 
most curious piece of business I ever heard 
of. The resemblance must have been very 
great for three people to be taken in by it. 
Capt. and Mrs. Burstall were quite angry 
when I said I had never seen them before, 
and had never been to Ufford’s Bay. I 
know they thought I was telling them an 
abominable lie!” 

“Never mind that now, dear,” she said, 
softly ; “I want to forget all about it. I 
was so dreadfuily miserable!” 

“But you are not miserable now, dar- 
ling?” he said. 

“No, you dear old goose, not now that I 
have really found you!” 

Arthur smiled, and bent down and kissed 
her. 


Tos 


My Mother’s Good-Night Kiss. 


MARY E. BUELL. 


HE ways of life are often sad, 
The good we’re apt to miss ; 
There seems sometimes more cloud 
than sun, 
More wretchedness than bliss ; 
But there is one bright spot to me, 
Atid that bright spot is this : 
When mother leaned above my couch 
And gave her good-night kiss. 








I’ve climbed the rough hillside of youth, 
Have stumbled half way down, 

And must confess that fortune gives 
For every smile a frown. 

But if sometimes my heart is cold, 
One thing will alter this— 

It is the thought of that dear saint 
Who gave my good-night kiss. 


And when the storms of life are past, 
And I shall seek my own, 

I do not hope, as some good souls, 
To see God’s great white throne ; 

But wonder, in my simple way, 
If He will grant me this— 

To touch again those angel lips 
That gave my good-night kiss. 


_———————o <> 





Calmness and Efficiency. 


EOPLE seem set upon the very 
mode of life that will kill them 
quickest, Too much eating 
and too iittle sleeping, stimu- 
lants, excitement and reckless 

dissipation, brains overburdened with busi- 

ness, hearts harrowed with the cares and 
responsibilities of life—such are some of 
the things that are taking people off. 

Worry and nervous excitement kill folks 

faster than hard work. The man 

who can continually maintain his equa- 
nimity has the best chance, all things con- 
sidered, of living a long and happy life. 
This truth is uttered so often, and in so 
many different ways, by the most sensible 
thinkers of the times, that it seems strange, 
with the naturai love of life which prevails, 
so little comparative attention should be 
paid to it. Perhaps one reason is that 
people imagine the long life promised to 
calmness and composure to be tame and 
insipid, containing but little interest and 
little achievement. The pleasure seeker, 
as he plunges into social excitement or 
sensual indulgence, consents to “a short 
life and a merry one;” and the earnest 
toiler, absorbed in some object that seems 
to him of more importance than health, 
or even life itself, declares that “it is bet- 
ter to wear out than to rust out.” Both 
are mistaken, even in the method of pur- 
suing their own special objects. The short 
life of the one is not so very merry, after 
all. He has a multitude of distresses, 
mental and physical, personal and social, 
and he learns, perhaps too late, that the 
rush after pleasure is, of all struggles, the 
most unsuccessful. The other has at least 
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a worthier motive, and is deserving of far 
more respect. If, indeed, the choice were, 
as he supposes, between a short, energetic 
and effective life, anda long, spiritless and 
inefficient one, he would not be blamed, 
but commended, for choosing the former. 
But itis not so. The highest good of the 
individual is coincident with the best per- 
formance of his chosen work. The same 
calmness and composure which are need- 
ful in order to live long are also needful to 
live well. 

The idea that the best work is done isi 
a furor of feeling, a tempest of excitement, 
orarush to get as much as possible into 
every waking hour, is a wholly unfounded 
one. Wemight as well put a pen into the 
hand of one trembling with excitement, 
and expect his writing to be firmer and 
clearer than that which he produced when 
calm and composed. So with all achieve- 
ments. To do his best, a man must be 
the master, not the siave of his feelings 
and circumstances. The mechanic must 
have steady nerves if he would have a 
steady hand; the sailor must be calm and 
fearless if he would climb safely amid the 
rigging of the vessel; the merchant must 
have a clear head if he would guide his 
business skillfully; the orator must not 
be nervous or embarrassed, or even carried 
off his feet by enthusiasm, if he would 
carry his audience with him; the teacher 
must be mentally calm if she wouid main- 
tain discipline; the surgeon must govern 
his emotions if he would be successful in 
an operation. Ruskin claims that no one 
can be a fine painter without this ability. 
He says: “ The least excitement or paSsion 
will disturb the measured equity of power; 
a painter needs to be as cool as a general, 
and as little moved or subdued by his 
sense of pleasure as a soldier by the sense 
of pain.” 

This does not at all mean the absence or 
diminution.of feeling or enthusiasm. The 
calmness which comes of listlessness and 
apathy has ‘no power, and can produce no 
results. If there is to be any effective ac- 
complishment there must be force, energy, 
enthusiasm; but all these so governed by 
the will that they do not interfere with 
that mental calm which enables a man to 
judge wisely and dispassionately. The 
horse which the skillful rider covets is full 
of spirit and strength, yet gentle and obedi- 
ent to the rein; but the man is his own 
master, and, while he rightly rejoices in 
his force and fire, he never loses his right- 
ful authority over them. 

Nor is this calmness one of appearance 
merely. There are persons who pride 
themselves on concealing their feelings, 
when in truth there is little or nothing to 
conceal. Whether there is little or inuch, 
however, it is not concealment, but control, 
that is to be desired. Not by sudden or 
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violent effort is this to be attained, but by 
long and constant habit. Wecan no more 
force ourselves to be truly calm than we 
can force ourselves to deep feeling. But 
by habituating ourselves at once to respect 
our feelings, yet to hold them in check— 
to adinit their power, yet to make them 
subservient to some higher good—to cher- 
ish our enthusiasm, yet to keep it within 
bounds and to direct our surroundings so 
as to avoid as much as possible the troubled 
and anxious condition which confusion 
and hurry induce—by such means we may 
gradually acquire the real calmness and 
equanimity which is the source of much 
BS the best work and the truest enjoyment 
of life. 













oe stars, as if envious of the 
which wove itself into golden 
raiment to clothe a newly-born 
as they nervously showered their glitter- 
_ ing rays in asserting their proud ciaim as 
Each moment, however, their brilliant 
light trembled, and their faces grew paler 
step the hill in the far east and warmly 
smiled through a gray, shroud-enveloping 
Shoots of grass, bending like an army of 
old men freighted with a weight of years 
bodies erect, and silver beads of dew drop- 
ped from their slender forms to moisten 
The bee, on tip-toes, wedged himself 
through the closed velvet doors of sleep- 
ed gold, which he buckled about him until 
disguised in a great yellow cloak, and 
escaped, humming gleefully to himself in 
flight at his bold robbery. 
heavens took up its retreat before the pur- 
suing light. Suddenly the last reflected 
fled was hailed by the thrillingly sweet 
voice of dawn’s courier, the lark, which 
of the fading host of night watchmien. 
Her song awakened the roses, some of 
ed blood-red at the daring theft of their 
treasured savings, but in the loving warmth 
they soon forgot the loss, and opened wide 
their barren hearts and listened to the 
embraced them tenderly and held them 
firmly as they gazed in rapture into the 


oo) KY soft, mellow flush in the East, 
day, seemed to gather fresh force 
guardians of a still sleeping world. 
and paler as their rival climbed step by 
waking night. 
and dark trials, now raised their delicate 
the thousand mouths of earth. 
ing roses and stole from within the hoard- 
again pushing aside the petaled portals, 
Gradually the jeweled army in the 
flash of their burnished shields as they 
darted high to the clouds, as if in pursuit 
which turned deathly pale and others blush- 
of that smile from the risen Eastern light, 
trembling voice of awakening earth, who 
face of dawn. 


The Freight Train. 





CY. WARMAN. 





OW I love to watch the local 
° Winding up around the hill 
In the sunrise of the morning, 
When the autumn air is still 
And the smoke, like loosened 
tresses, 
Floats away above her back, 
And to hear the chuka, chuka, 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 





The man who rides these mountains, 
Whose fiery steed of steel 

Drinks at nature’s flowing fountains, 
Must inevitably feel 

A divine and peerless painter 
Spread the scenes along the track, 

While he hears the chuka, chuka, 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 


In the solemn hush of midnight, 

When his pilot plows the gloom, 
. From a hundred hills wild roses 

Send their subtle, sweet perfume 

To the weary, weary watcher, 
Whose lamps light up the track, 

Anda hundred hills give back the 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 


Oh! how I miss the music 
Of the whistle and the bell, 
And the drumming of the furnace, 
More than any tongue can tell ! 
And the mighty, massive mogul 
Always seems to call me back 
With her chuka, chuka, chuka, 
Chuka, chuka of the stack. 





°- <>: 


Happy [larriages. 


HERE are few events in which 
people take more interest than 
a wedding, and when ail the 
huimorists and satirists have had 
their say, the fact remains that 

next to the assurance of heaven itself, 
there is probably no greater blessing on 
earth than a happy marriage. Granted 
good health, good temper and Christian 
love, those happily married may easily 
triumph over all the common ills of this 
life. Thereis no greater leveler than hap- 
piness in marriage. If death makes ali 
men equal, so does love as truly. A little 
house, and a little in it; a great house, full 
of fine things in silks and satins, in silver 
and gold. If the rich homes were bereaved, 
what but the happiness of the poor one 
would be envied? When the poor one 
loses that which made it bright, what on 
earth can repair the ioss? 

Money has nothing to do with happy 
marriages, nor education much; except 
that education of sentiment which, it seems, 
may go on without the help of books or 
even of learning to spell, and that educa- 
tion of the soul which is God-given. But 
let no one despise imperfect happiness in 
matriage; what there is of it cannot be 
matched, so long as it is of the right 
quality. 
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The Art of Rebuking. 

HERE is a great deal of rebuk- 

ing done in the world which has 
no right to be called art. For 
art is the skillful employment 
of means to produce sonte de- 
sired end, while much of the rebuke which 
is uttered has no worthy end in view, and 
much that has such a purpose is by no 
means skillfully adapted to fulfillit. Yet 
wise and effective rebuke is, indeed, an art, 
and a difficult one to attain. It has one 
chief object, that of reforming or improv- 
ing the individual, and so delicate and 
complex is this task that it may well em- 
ploy the nicest tact and the wisest judg- 
ment. As it is frequently administered, it 
has the opposite effect. It irritates, or 
offends, or wounds, and leaves the fault 
rebuked just where it was. There are 
various causes for this. Often it is not 
the good of the offender that prompts the 
rebuke, but personal annoyance or resent- 
ment, sudden anger or indignation, the 
desire to show authority or to inflict a 
penalty. Rebukes uttered in any such 
spirit are worse than useless. Unless we 
truly desire to help our neighbor, let no 
words of reproof, or even admonition, 
escape our lips, for we may be quite sure 
they will only do harm, and not good. If 
this rule were followed, the community 
would be far happier and better. 

Many persons, however, having this de- 
sire in all sincerity, yet fail in their rebukes 
from want of judgment, discrimination or 
care. There are so many things to be 
considered in this matter, that it is seldom 
well to give a rebuke in haste. There are 
a few rare occasions when a sudden re- 
proof is called for, but usually it should be 
avoided. A little reflection will often ar- 
rest the hasty words on the lips that would 
only have ended in harm, and turn them 
into an effective admonition. It will some- 
times suffice to show us that our relations 
are not such as to justify us in playing the 
part of rebuker, or that the season we have 
chosen is ill-timed. Or we may find that 
we are not quite disinterested, that self- 
love is creeping in, and that we are influ- 
enced rather by a sense of private injury 
than bya real desire to improve our neigh- 
bor. The impulse swiftly to rebuke what- 
ever is unpleasant to ourselves should 
always be suspected. Even though the 
reproof be just, it fails of its aim, for he 
who receives it will make more than due 
allowance for the source from which it 
sprung. Indeed, as a general thing, our 
willingness to give rebuke should make 
us doubt its wisdom. 

The effectiveness of a rebuke will also 
greatly depend upon the manner of giving 
it. Satire and ridicule are always out of 
place here. They give needless wounds 
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and produce antagonistic feelings. They 
often rankle in the mind so bitterly that 
there is no room for the lesson they are 
supposed to carry. There are men and 
women now who remember distinctly cer- 
tain episodes in their youth, when they 
suffered acutely from the satire which 
poisoned the arrow of rebuke and pro- 
duced a long resentment against the one 
who sped it. Exaggeration is another 
prolific cause of failure in this direction. 
There isa most fallacious supposition that 
ifa fault is painted black enough it will 
be despised and shunned; but, instead of 
this, the mind is entirely absorbed with 
the injustice of the over-statement. 

Closely connected with this are the gen- 
tleness and tenderness which always spring 
from true sympathy. He who does not 
feel the oné, and cannot command the 
other, should never take upon himself to 
rebuke his fellow-men. All harsh, loud 
and violent language defeats its end. So 
does.a cold, stern, disapproving manner. 
An old proverb says, “‘ Rebukes ought not 
to have a grain more of salt than of 
sugar;” and the affectionate desire for the 
real welfare of the offender will always 
suggest a gentle and friendly manner when 
unpleasant truths must be uttered. Some- 
times just commendation for other things 
and appeals to the better nature render 
a rebuke effective. Whatever upholds a 
man’s self-respect inclines him to self-im- 
provement, and to appreciate fully his 
good points goes a long way in helping 
him to cure his faults. 

Many rebukes fail because they are ill- 
timed. When sickness or adversity over- 
whelma man, he should be comforted, not 
rebuked. Yet, how often do we choose 
these very times of affliction to point 
out the errors which led to his troubles, 
and to remind him that we prophesied this 
very result. Few rebukes are more un- 
kind and unwise than these. Equally in- 
judicious is the rebuke given in the pres- 
ence of others, producing only mortifica- 
tion and dipleasure. Plutarch tells us 
that ‘“ Pythagoras at one time rated a friend 
of his so terribly before company that the 
poor young man went and hanged him- 
self, from which time the philosopher 
would never chide any man in the presence 
of another.” 

All these and many other precautions 
will suggest themselves to the intelligent 
and sympathetic man before he ventures 
to rebukeanother. What is chiefly needed 
is the presence of modesty and sympathy, 
earnest good-will, a respectful manner, 
and some degree of insight and _ tact. 
Whatever tends to draw men together in 
bonds of affection and harmony will also 
enable them both to give and to receive 
an occasional rebuke in the spirit which 
alone can make it effective in doing good. 
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Lost Friendship. 


Gi I could know you feel just one regret, 
SF) For all the joy and love of long ago, 
° 





Ks \ That some dear mem’ry makes the tear- 

a drops wet 

ys) Dim your sweet eyes that I have wor- 
shiped so— 


If I could feel your hand in mine again, 
See your most perfect face with crown of sheen, 
Then deathless night, which on my life has lain, 
Would change to golden morning’s smiling 
mien. 


Could I but heal your great heart-pain at last, 
Fire your pure soul with some deep love new 
born, 
‘Then wipe away the darkness of the past 
With shattered hopes and broken vows you 
mourn— 
Sweet! I would give my life to bear the blow, 
All my great love, to have instead your pain, 
And rest content if I could only know 
My gift to you had not been made in vain. 
—Florence Turner. 


—_—_———+~<> 


Brotherhood in Mature Life. 








T is often spoken of as a matter of 
deep regret that the members of a 
family, after having been united 
so closely during the earlier and 
forming period of their lives, 

should drift so far away from each other 
as they enter into maturity. Of course it 
is inevitable that much of the companion- 
ship they have had with each other should 
be broken up as each one enters into other 
relations and takes upon himself new 
duties; but is it equally necessary that 
they should grow apart in thought and 
feeling, that they should gradually learn 
to do without each other, and that their 
intercourse should be limited to formal 
and occasional visits or letters? ‘This, in- 
deed, seldom occurs in regard to parents 
and children where any reai and mutual 
affection existed in the home, but in the 
case of brothers and sisters, it is so fre- 
quent as to create but little surprise or 
comment. 

Neither is this a matter for unlimited 
censure. Those who expect too much of 
human nature must prepare for continual 
disappointment. There is, perhaps, very 
little in the fraternal relation itself which 
compels friendship or affection. These de- 
pend upon a vast number of influences, 
some of which are within our control and 
some beyond it. These are the natural 
compatibility or incompatibility of dispo- 
sition. This, of itself, may draw brothers 
and sisters together or apart. Outside the 
home uncongenial people can avoid each 
other, but the very fact of compulsory as- 
sociation may render them still more dis- 
cordant. As they advance in life, and this 
compulsion is removed, it is not surprising 
that they should abstain from a compan- 
jonship which has only brought mutual 
discomfort. Then there is the irresistible 
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influence of diverse pursuits and friend- 
ships, drawing apart those who have been 
closely united, Engaged difterently, form- 
ing different habits, tastes and enjoyments, 
cultivating different tones of thought 
and adopting different standards of action, 
it is, perhaps, inevitable that brothers 
and sisters, arrived at maturity, should be 
led further and further away from each 
other, and become, in a measure, indiffer- 
ent. Marriage is often a fruitful source of 
this separation, and one which even the 
tenderest and wisest affection cannot al- 
ways withstand. Then, again, one brother 
may be rich or eminent, and move in cir- 
cles which the other, poor and obscure, 
never enters, and, although the one may 
be generous, the other may be proud, and 
so they never approach. ; 

There are other causes, however, which 
belong to ‘early training, and for which 
parents are sometimes responsible. One 
of these is the jealousy that is often cre- 
ated and nourished by unwise treatment. 
One child in a family will be bright and 
attractive, and another dull and awkward, 
and the comparisons frequently drawn be- 
tween them. the partiality shown to one 
above the other, the encouragement, and, 
perhaps, advantages showered on the one 
and denied to the other, will sow seeds of 
dislike which will grow and bear fruit 
through the whole of life. Another cause 
of wide separation may be found in that 
kind of familiarity which permits ruge- 
ness, and tolerates exhibitions of temper 
which would be considered disgraceful if 
shown to acquaintances or friends. This, 
leading as it does to quarrels more or less 
serious, often makes the home so disagree- 
able that the first opportunity of leaving 
it is hailed with eagerness ; and brothers 
and sisters who have spent their youth in 
enmity are not likely to become friends in 
maturity. It may,indeed, be laid down as 
a general principle that, other things be- 
ing equal, the relations that are firmly 
established in the early years of home life 
will continue long after its control has 
ceased to exist. 

Friendship is one of the greatest boons 
that life can have. As Bacon says: ‘It re- 
doubleth joys, and cutteth grief in halves.” 
But where brotherhood is united with it, 
it attains a still richer result; for then it 
has a world of memories and early asso- 
ciations in common—the mutual love of 
the same honored parents, the recollections 
of the same beioved home, and of past 
scenes vividly impressed on the minds of 
both, in which no other friend, however 
dear, can possibly share. It is then worth 
all the effort that can be given to prepare 
for and to preserve this brotherly friend- 
ship in mature life. If its foundations be 
laid in the home, by justice, impartiality 
and love, if the children be trained to self- 
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control, and to respect each other’s inde- 
pendence, if a kindly spirit be instilled 
into each one, and then, 1f, as they, one by 
one, leave the household hearth they carry 
with them these lessons and cherish with 
tender watchfulness the love that has 
grown up in their hearts for each other— 
life will have a richness and a sacredness 
that can never be known by those who 
recklessly scatter all the past and its early 
associations to the winds. 


> -—— 


His Ideal Girl. 


=~ O you knowmy ideal girl? She 
is seldom to be met with, but 
nevertheless she exists. She 
has a modest, girlish sort of a 
way about her that is very likely 
to deceive, but to those who know her well 
she is the happiest, wittiest, brightest of 
girls, and every inch the true woman, when 
fairly aroused to action. She may not be 
the prettiest of girls, but when she gets 
started in conversation you feel as if your 
very soul is being drawn through her 
brilliant eyes, and you become fully con- 
vinced that there is something else to live 
for in this world than simply your indi- 
vidual self. When you are strong, and 
your way is clear before you, she is girlish, 
full of play and song, but when your heart 
has been wounded, and the path before 
y@qu is dark and treacherous, you will find 
an ideal girl of mine both tender in her 
synipathies and strong in her womanhood 
—a divine light to lead you safely through 
the channels of darkness and despair. 
There is one charm in particular that I 
admire in this ideal girl of mine, and that 
is she never finds time to gossip over the 
defects of her weaker sisters; neither does 
she find any particular fascination in a man 
who has, through cunning and strength, 
caused the downfall and ruin of some poor, 
weak-niunded girl. 












<>< 


Why Some [tien Do Not Succeed. 


WO of the most successful men 
on the North American conti- 
nent were asked the question: 
‘What are the causes of pov- 
erty?,”’ s One wreplied ey bene: 

rance and incapacity.” The other said that 

the prevalent cause is the numberof young 
men who are wanting in decision and fixity 
of purpose. If they get into a good place 
at the start, they should stick to it, know- 
ing that by perseverance, industry and 
ability they win promotion in due course 
as vacancies occur. But they see or hear 
of some one making a fortune in Wall 
street, or in ranching, or in mining, and 





away they go to try their luck. When they 
lose, as they do in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, that is the end of them; they 
can never settle down to ordinary ways of 
earning aliving after that, and their descent 
is rapid.” This reason hits the nail square 
on the head. Go where we will, we will 
find men who commenced life under the 
most favorable circumstances, but who are 
such complete financial wrecks that there 
is but little hope for their reformation. 
They may be honest and temperate; they 
may even possess natural ability of a high 
order, but lacking in steadiness of purpose, 
they will never succeed. Had they suf- 
ficient will force to stick to one thing, no 
matter how disagreeable it might be at 
first, were they content to advance slowly, 
they would have no reason now to talk of 
the “luck” of those who have pushed for- 
ward into the front ranks. 

Another cause of poverty is a lack of 
self-confidence. Many men seem to have 
no faith in themselves, consequently no 
assertiveness, no independence, no pluck 
and no push. They are afraid to stand up 
and speak for themselves, preferring to 
lean on others. They are afraid to make 
an investment, because of the possibility 
of failure; they are afraid to teil what they 
can do, as they might make an error in 
doing it; they are cowards. “Nothing 
risked, nothing gained,” is an old and trite 


saying, and there is a certain amount of 


risk in all undertakings which should be 
met with a determination to win. 


The Bright Side. 





OOK on the bright side. It is. 

AIK the right side. The times may 
be hard, but it will make them 

no easier to wear a gloomy and 
sad countenance. Itis the sun- 

shine, and not the cloud, that makes the 
flower. ‘The sky is blue ten times where 
it is black once. You have troubles, so: 
have others. None are free from them. 
Trouble gives sinew and tone to life—for- 
titude and courage to man. That would 
be a dull sea, and the sailor would never 
get skill, where there was nothing to dis- 
turb the surface of the ocean. What 
though things look a little dark, the lane 
will turn, and night will end in a broad 
day. There is more virtue in one sun- 


beam than in a whole hemisphere of 


clouds and gloom. 

No pleasure or success in life quite 
meets the capacity of our hearts. We take 
in our good things with enthusiasm, and. 
think ourselves happy and satisfied; but. 
afterward, when the froth and foam have 
subsided, we discover that the goblet is: 
not more than half filled with the golden. 
liquid that was poured into it. 
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The alcoholic. question is above all a 
physiological one. We know that alcohol 
is consumed in our body, that itis a source 
of living force; but it does not follow that 
it is food until this power is shown to aid 
the working of normal functions. We do 
not know whether the muscular fibres and 
nerve-cells can utilize alcohol as a source 
of power. Alcohol lessens the heat of the 
body by working an enlargement of the 
blood vessels in the skin, in consequence 
of which more warm blood flows through 
the cold surface and more heat is given 
out. The enlargement of the blood ves- 
sels comes in this way: In the walls of the 
blood vessels there are small ring muscles, 
which are in constant contraction. The 
cause of this contraction comes from cer- 
tain nerve fibres, which run to the ring 
muscles, and they all have acommon center 
in the brain. Alcohol paralyzes this cen- 
ter; the nerve irritation ceases, the ring 
muscles relax, the blood vessels are widen- 
ed and the skin becomes richer in blood 
(recognized by the color). The reddening 
of the cheeks after drinking wine, which 
is the effect of alcohol, is a pathological 
phenomenon. 

The ordinary man says alcohol warms 
him in cold weather. This is a self-decep- 
tion; he feels simply the warm blood 
streaming out to the skin in greater quan- 
tities. As a matter of fact, he loses heat. 
The deception comes, perhaps, in thisway: 
The brain centers, which mediate the feel- 
ing of cold, are stupefied by paralysis. In 
general, it can be proven that all effects of 
alcohol which are generally designated 
excitation are in reality only paralytic 
phenomena. The physical effects are 
especially so. The brain function, which 
is first weakened, is the clear judgment or 
critical faculty. I consequence, the emo- 
tional life prevails, freed from the chains 
of criticism; the man becomes open-heart- 
ed and careless. But above all the para- 


lytic effect of alcohol shows itself in this, 
that every feeling of discomfort and pain 
is benumbed, and especially the bitterest 
of pains, the physical ones, as sorrow and 
anxiety, wherefore the merry feeling in a 
drinking company. A man never becomes 
clever through drink. This widespread 
prejudice is also a deception; it is like- 
wise a symptom of brain paralysis, where, 
as self-criticism sinks, self-sufficiency rises 
and self-control is lost. 

He who becomes accustomed to take 
alcohol regularly is, in fact, better capable 
of working than if alcohol was suddenly 
taken away from him. But this is the case 
also with other poisons. When morphine 
is taken away from the morphine-eater 
he cannot work, sleep, nor eat. He is 
“strengthened” through morphine. But 
he who is not accustomed to narcotics is 
not made more capable of work through 
narcotics. But of still more weight are 
the thousands of experiments that occur 
in the case of soldiers; that in war, in 
peace, in all climates, all hardships of the 
most wearisome marches are best endured 
when the soldier abstains wholly from all 
alcoholic drinks. These facts are verified 
in the English armies in Caffraria, West 
Africa, Canada and India. And additional 
verification is the fact that thousands of 
sailors are not allowed to touch a drop of 
alcohol on board, and this in tropical tem- 
perature, and especially in polar regions. 
Most whale fishers are total abstainers. 
That which is true of bodily exertion is as 
true of mental. Alcohol strengthens no 
one; it simply benumbs the feeling of 
fatigue. Neither does it aid digestion. 
The error of poor people in this regard is 
especially unfortunate, as they spend much 
for alcoholic drinks to strengthen them 
instead of buying rich and salutary food. 
The advocate of beer claims that it is 
nutritious. True, beer contains a consid- 
erable quantity of hydrocarbons, dextrin, 
and sugar. But there is a surplus of this 
in food already; and there is no reason, 
also, why it should be taken in a more 
costly form. It is claimed that beer and 
wine aid digestion, but many experiments 
have been made on animals and men, and 
especially on men with the aid of the 
stomach pump, which show that moderate 
doses of beer and wine lengthen the time 
of digestion and disturb it. Direct ob- 
servations on persons with stomach fistula 
likewise indicate the same effects. 

Alcohol asa medicine is a mild anes- 
thetic; it should only be used for acute 
sickness, but never for chronic troubles, 
for the same reason that morphine and 
chloral hydrate should never be employed. 

Many drink because of the good taste of 
liquor, and not for its effects. But taste is 
made perverse in this way, the appetite 
tends almost wholly toward meat; sugar, 
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ripe fruits and sweet food in general are 
distasteful to the drinker. Physiology has 
established that sugar is the source of 
muscular force. When the sweet is no 
more agreeable to us, signifies an abnor- 
mal condition. A drinker finds himself 
in this condition; and he is a drinker who 
who does not feel himself at ease unless 
he takes beer, wine or alcohol in any 
form, 

Alcohol in passing into the digestive 
tube produces a warm pricking sensation, 
which propagates itself from the mouth to 
the pharynx and stomach. Concentrated 
or large quantities of alcohol act as‘an ir- 
ritant in the stomach. This action is 
much more energetic if the stomach is 
empty; in this case diluted alcohol is in- 
jurious because it acts directly on the 
mucous vessels, exciting a viscus, when 
stimulation has no use, but if there is 
food in the stomach a moderate dose is 
still more diluted and mingles with the 
ingesta and secretions; here it,is not an 
irritant, but a stimulant of the digestive 
functions. It is absorbed especially in the 
stomach, in the duodenum and in the be- 
ginning of the intestine, if the quantity 
taken is large enough. It penetrates the 
blood either directly or indirectly by the 
veins or by the chyliferous vessels. 

Alcohol causes an acceleration of the 
heart beats, followed by a corresponding 
decrease in such a manner that when the 
doses have been increased a little and not 
repeated the average pulse within the 
twenty-four hours rests without change. 
Large doses diminish the frequency and 
energy of the heart beats. The simple 
physiological influence of alcohol resem- 
bles that of the influence of age. The 
functions at first excited are enfeebled by 
an inevitable reaction, muscular forces are 
diminished, urine and carbonic acid are 
excreted in less quantity and the temper- 
ature of the body is lowered. Alcohol 
does not remain long in the organisin. 
The kidneys are a constant source of elim- 
ination of alcohol; the quantity eliminated 
from the lungs is very little; the skin is 
an important source of elimination, pro- 
ducing a dilation of the periphical vessels, 
so that a larger quantity of blood is car- 
ried to the surface and the insensible 
transpiration is increased. From the 
physiological dose to the pathological is 
only a step, and special circumstances can 
renderthe former dangerous. Temperance 
is a lure; total abstinence is necessary; 
these are conclusions to which we are al- 
most tempted to come. 

The accustoming one’s self to the use of 
alcohol, causes, sooner or later, a feeling 
of need for it; alcoholism is not, there- 
fore, an inborn instinctive need, ‘but an 
acquired one. Experience teaches that 
the longer this vice exists in a nation the 


greater the vice becomes. Persons who 
misuse alcoholic drinks, especially whisky, 
often become sick and die sooner than 
the moderate drinkers and the non-drink- 
ers. When alcohol is taken habitually, 
and when misused, it injures the whole 
constitution ; all tissues and organs, and 
especially the blood, suffer sooner or later 
a pathological change, with which sus- 
ceptibility to disease is increased. Alco- 
hol intoxication not only calls out diseases 
and disturbances that the non-drinker does 
not have, but it gives rise to a greater 
morbidity. It is an old experience ‘that in 
epidemics of cholera, dysentery and smiall- 
pox, drinkers are attacked in larger num- 
bers and with greater intensity than non- 
drinkers. The bad constitution of the 
blood, the weakness of the changed heart 
muscles, the sunken energy of the nervous 
functions and the frequent accompanying 
disease of the brain, give a bad course to 
every disease and a high mortality. 

The close relation of alcoholism to in- 

sanity is shown by the statement of a 
specialist (Krafft-Ebing) ‘that all forms of 
insanity, from melancholia to imbecility, 
are found in alcoholism. It-is artificial ; 
it begins with a slight maniacal excita- 
tion; thoughts flow lucidly, the quiet be- 
come loquacious, the modest bold; there 
is need of muscular action; the emotions 
are manifest in laughing, singing and 
dancing. Now the esthetical idea and 
moral impulses are lost control of; the 
weak side of the individual is manifested, 
his secrets revealed; he is dogmatic, cruel, 
cynical, dangerous; he insists that he is 
not drunk, just as the insane insists on 
his sanity. Then his mind becomes weak, 
his consciousness dim, illusions arise; he 
stammers, staggers, and like a paralytic, 
his movements are uncertain. 
_ The principal character of these mental 
disturbances consists in a moral and in- 
tellectual weakness; ideas become lax as 
to honor and decorum, There is a disre- 
gard of the duties of family and citizen- 
ship. Irritability is a concomitant; the 
slightest thing causes suspicion and anger 
which is uncontrollable. There is a weak- 
ness of will to carry out good resolutions, 
and a consciousness of this leads some to 
request to be placed in an asylum, for they 
are morally certain in advance that they 
cannot resist temptation. Thus one has 
been known to have his daughter carry 
his wages home, as he could not pass a 
saloon on the way without going inif he 
had any money with him. Now it is a 
weakness of memory, a difficulty in the 
chain of thought and a weak perception, 
until imbecility is reached. 

There may be disturbances in brain cir- 
culation, causing restless sleep, anxious 
dreams, confusion, dizziness, headache. 
Such circulatory disturbances in the sense- 
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organs can give rise to hailucinations. 
There is a trembling in hands, face, lips 
and tongue. In short, there is a gradual 
mental and bodily degeneration. 

In the past, wine was used almost wholly 
by the well-to-do classes, and beer was of 
such a nature that harm was out of the 
question. Excessive use of alcohol first 
began with the art of distillation, and 
with the obtaining of strong concentrated 
whisky from corn, potatoes and the like. 
With the universalizing of the use of 
whisky, a series of phenomena have ap- 
peared which are designated by the word 
“alcoholism.” 

The climate is an important factor. 
Drunkenness is more frequent in cold 
than in warm countries, and is more 
brutal and injurious in its effects as we go 
north. Yet this is not always true, for 
within the last ten years alcoholism has 
greatly decreased in Sweden, and increased 
in Southern France and Northern Italy. 
In tropical regions it is at present spread- 
ing fast, and with great injury. 





‘¢Catching Cold.’’ 





The winter and early spring are justly 
dreaded by elderly people and those of 
weak frame, on account of a variety of ills 
which are commonly grouped under the 
title of ‘‘a cold.” Of course there-is no’ 
such thing as ‘catching cold.” The term 
is used to describe a local congestion, 
which may run on to inflammation or 
fever, and might therefore be more aptly 
described as “catching hot.” Butthe good 
old name describes the ultimate cause, and 
is therefore well chosen. It is singular 
that more is known of apparently obscure 
diseases—cholera, tuberculosis,even cancer 
or leprosy—than is known of the everyday 
ills which are grouped under the general 
title. Briefly, it is known that a local chill 
is reflected by an internal congestion ; 
that is, that the chilling and consequent 
contraction of the blood supply of one par- 
ticular section of the body may be follow- 
ed by a congestion or engorgement with 
blood of some other section not necessarily 
directly connected with the exposed part. 
How or why this occurs, physiologists 
are yetin doubt. That it does occur, every- 
one knows. 

The results of engorgement with blood 
of any particular organ are generally un- 
derstood. Muscular rheumatism occurs 
when the muscles are attacked, bronchitis 
when it falls upon the delicate membrane 
of the bronchial tubes, and more serious 
maladies when it attacks more vital organs. 
The “cold settled” is the old-fashioned 
term on this or that vital organ, and it 
aptly describes the condition. Of course 
there must be some physical reason for 


‘future 


such selection, but the causes are so ob- 
scure that, except in a most general man- 
ner, the doctors are unable to assign them, 

Congestion of any organ may result in 
several ways. Sometimes it subsides, 
slowly or quickly, as the case may be. 
Sometimes it continues, and forms what is 
known as a chronic case, with permanent 
dilatation of the blood vessels supplying 
the part affected. Occasionally the con- 
gestion is so severe that the circulation is 
cut off, the part dies, choked to death by 
its own over-supply, and must be cast off 
by a process which is known as inflamma- 
tion. In any case the process is painful, 
and often dangerous. 

These few facts, which are well estab- 
lished, are about all that is definitely 
known of the phenomena known as “‘catch- 
ing cold.” Why of two men similarly ex- 
posed one should die in a week and the 
other suffer no harm is one of those ap- 
parently inscrutable mysteries which some 
generation will have to solve. 
The moral, however, is obvious. It is to 
avoid catching cold by avoiding local ex- 
posure—to maintain the body in such a 
high state of health that a congestion, if 
brought on, will result only in temporary 
and comparatively trivial suffering, and to 
so take care of even a slight congestion 
that it will not run on to the danger which 
occasionally results from “ catching cold.” 
The ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure, and in this changeable, 
disagreeable weather there is no better 
maxim that can be kept in mind than the 


old one, “Keep your feet warm, your head 


cool,” 





A Doctor’s Advice. 





Pepper, salt, vinegar, piprikon, mustard,. 
and oil occupy a place at almost every 
table. With these are a number of com- 
pounded sauces, such as tobasco, Worces- 
tershire, and others of pronounced pun- 
gency. While the purpose which a condi- 
ment is supposed to serve may be confined 
to the sense of taste, he who first employed 
it had, back of a simple palatal gratifica- 
tion, an idea of the comfort which was ex- 
perienced in the stomach after taking sea- 
soned foods. 

This comfort was an index of perfect 
digestion and nourishment and of epi- 
curean satisfaction. Peppers and peppery 
substances, salts, etc., were destined to oc- 
cupy a place in the history of edible foods, 
a supplementary one, it is true, yet not 
less important than the position of ex- 
ecutive officer on a ship which has a cap- 
tain in command. The normal digestive 
fluids furnish the means for disposing of 
foods taken into the system, that is for 
those which are of a character necessary 
for the actual nourishment of the body. 
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They do not, however, have sufficient 
strength to use up superfluous matters 1n 
their ordinary flowing. A condiment 
stimulates the secretions of the glands 
and lends such an activity to digestive 
powers that there is a remarkable contrast 

etween acondimental and a natural meal. 
Peppers are not to be recommended to 
any great extent, neither is common salt 
alone to be advised. A proper mixture of 
salt, pepper and celery powder makes a 
very good seasoning, with sufficient pun- 
gency to secure what is desired in the way 
of a relish. 

Pepper is simply a general stimulant for 
the digestive tract. It braces the stomach, 
gives a sense of warmth, and causes a 
flow of the digestive fluid of the stomach. 
Mustard has a somewhat similar action, 
while salt and vinegar serve the double 
purpose of supplying the needs so far as 
saline matters are concerned and render- 
ing oleaginous matters fit for speedy ab- 
sorption. 

Tobasco, Worcestershire, piprikon, and 
other sauces have many merits, especially 
when one partakes of fish or salads. A 
dressing is absolutely necessary for a boil- 
ed or baked fish, and no salad outside of 
the watercress or celery is fit to be taken 
into the stomach without the stimulus to 
digestion which the dressing furnishes. 

Do not be afraid of condiments; they 
will not do you any great harm. If you 
should, however, haye an irritable liver 
or too active kidneys, avoid red peppers 
and mustard. 





In Case of Diphtheria. 

First, strips of linen or cotton fabric, 
about eight inches wide, folded several 
times, and long enough to reach from ear 
to ear, should be wrung out of ice water 
(if in winter), and if in summer put di- 
rectly upon ice, and then applied externally 
to the throat, and as fast as one cloth gets 
warm another should be ready to take its 
place, writes C. G. B. Klophel, M.D., in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. If the child com- 
plains of being cold, its feet and hands 
should be bathed in as hot water as it can 
stand. When the child is very young, it 
may be readily ascertained if it be cold or 
not by feeling its hands and head. Under 
no circumstances should hot applications 
be made to the throat. If the child is old 
enough, it may be given broken ice to 
suck constantly, even if the water is spit 
out. The cold applications inhibit the 

rowth of the microbes. The patient’s 
hands should be washed frequently—and 
here let me say, so should those of the at- 
tendant’s—and the vessel used for the pur- 
ose should not be used by any one else. 
The patient’s clothing needs protection in 
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front. This may be done by pinning back 
of the neck a large piece of linen or cotton 
fabric, which will cover the whole front of 
the child and reach as far as the knees. A 
material should be used which can easily 
be boiled or burned when soiled. The 
little patient, if old enough, will want to 
spit, and for a spittoon a small wooden 
box, with an inch of sawdust on the bot- 
tom, is capital. Fresh sawdust should be 
supplied at least once a day—three times a 
day would be better—and that which has 
been used should be emptied upon a good, 
hot fire, and thus burned at the time the 
change is made. If there are any flies 
about, the box should be kept covered, 
and as a inatter of course, only uncovered 
when the patient desires to spit; other- 
wise, the flies alighting upon this spittle 
would carry the germs of the disease with 
them, and then alighting upon the fam- 
ily’s food and drink, necessarily infect 
them, and thus indirectly infect the whoie 
family. This is by no means chimerical, 
but a well-established fact. 





Boiler Scale Preventives. 

Let us consider the prevention and re- 
duction of scale by the generally adopted 
plan of passing some chemical, either di- 
rectly into the boiler, at the commence- 
ment of the week, or continuously along 
with the feed. The latter pian is to be pre- 
ferred, wherever possible, particularly if 
the chemical and feed pass through the 
heater, the softening of the water when 
taking place, to a certain extent, outside 
the boiler, large quantities of the precipi- 
tated salts remaining in the heater. The 
practice of adding to the boiler, at the 
commencement of the week, what is judged 
to be sufficient composition for several 
days, is not to be recommended, causing, 
in the case of caustic compositions, the 
boiler to “kick,” and also the fittings to 
be attacked and corroded by the alkali. 
This custom might be paralleled in ordi- 
nary life by aman teking his breakfast, 
dinner, tea and supper ata sitting. Such 
a practice would certainly save tim and 
trouble. There are innumerable sub- 
stances in the market as boiler com osi- 
tions, the following being by no meas a 
complete list of the substances which 
form the basis of these concoctions, ot 
have been recommended for use: Caustic 
soda, soda ash, phosphate of soda, silicate 
of soda, tannate of soda, fluoride of sodium, 
chloride of ammonia, sulphite of soda, 
potatoes, starch, dextrine, molasses, sugar, 
tannic acid, barks, shumac, gelatin, etc. 
The above substances roughly fail into 
three divisions, according to the manner 
in which they act, as regards the preven- 
tion of scale: (1) Those substances which 
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aim at precipitating the incrusting salts 
from the water in such a form that they 
may be blown out of the boiler by a judi- 
cious use of the blow-off cock. ‘To this 
class belongs the inorganic compounds, 
such as the salts of sodium. (2) Those 
substances which have a mechanical action, 
rather than a chemical one, preventing the 
precipitated incrusting salts from uniting 
into a hard mass. To this class, potatoes, 
dextrine, starch, etc., may be assigned. 
(3) Those substances which, when added 
to the water, increase the insolubility of 
the incrusting salts, and thus either en- 
tirely or partially prevent their deposition. 
To this class may be assigned gelatin, and 
also sugar, which, with lime salts, forms 
soluble saccharate of lime. Of course, 
these divisions are not hard and fast ones, 
for substances classed as merely mechan- 
ical no doubt really react cheniically as 
well, whilst the sugars and gelatin act 
mechanically in preventing the hardening 
of any deposit that may form. In practice 
itis usual to mix the precipitating salts 
with some form of organic matter, no 
doubt in some cases with the twofold ob- 
ject of disguising the weakness of the 
solution, and also preventing the adhesion 
and cohesion of the precipitated salts, and 
where the organic matteris harmless such 
an addition for the latter purpose is decid- 
edly to be recommended. 

Caustic soda or carbonate of soda along 
with some form of organic matter enters 
very largely into the majority of composi- 
tions onthe market. The use of these 
substances with carbonate waters is not to 
be recommended, as the alkah, after doing 
its work, still remains in the water, and if 
allowed to become concentrated, causes 
priming, and also attacks the fittings, set- 
ting up a series of reactions to which allu- 
sion has already been made. Where sul- 
phate of lime is also present in the water, 
in quantities in excess of the carbonate, 
then soda ash is no doubt a most useful 
composition, as the carbonate of soda re- 
maining in solution throws down insolu- 
ble carbonate of soda going into solution. 
It is generally advisable to have organic 
matter present in the composition to me- 
chanically prevent the precipitated car- 
bonate from cohering and adhering. With 
acid waters, carbonate of soda gives ex- 
cellent results when added in suitable pro- 
portions. Silicate of soda or soluble 
glass is not infrequently used as an anti- 
incrustator, its action being the precipita- 
tion of the lime and magnesia as silicates. 
Paul states that in certain cases the pre- 
cipitate sets hard, but the use of organic 
matter along with it would, I believe, 
effectually preventthis. Of course, excess 
must be carefully guarded against. Tan- 
nate of soda is very highly recommended 
as a boiler composition, its action being 


the precipitation of the lime as tannate of 
lime. This separates as a loose deposit, 
which does not adhere to the plates, and 
can therefore be blown out. ‘Tannic acid, 
uncombined with soda, has been used, but 
it is found to have an action on the plates, 
and, therefore, is not to be recommended. 
The cost of tannate of soda constitutes 
the difficulty of bringing it into general 
use, and many of the so-called tannate of 
soda compositions are m>rely exhausted 
tan—that is, tan from which the tannin 
has been extracted, boiled with soda. 
Such substances as catechu, nut galls, oak 
bark, shumac, logwood, contain tannic 
acid, and owe their value as anti-incrusta- 
tors to this substance, which acts chemic- 
ally, and alsoin a less degree to other 
extractive organic matter, which acts me- 
chanically. Sodium fluoride is given by 
Professor Lewis as being highly efficient 
for the prevention of incrustation. 
Amongst its advantages may be men- 
tioned a very low combining weight, and 
the rapidity and completeness with which 
the lime and magnesia salts are precipi- 
tated, the precipitate showing no tendency 
to harden. Like several other very useful 
anti-incrustators, itscost renders the exten- 
sive application of it too great a luxury. 
There appear, however, to be prospects of 
this being sufficiently reduced to bring it 
into practical use. Potatoes, starch, dex- 
trine, are frequently used in boilers, with 
or without soda. They form a slimy de- 
posit on the precipitated salts, thus pre- 
venting their setting into a hard scale. It 
has already been noted that sugary matter 
owes its efficiency as an anti-incrustator to 
the formation of soluble saccharate of 
lime with the incrusting salts, thus pre- 
venting their deposition. Gelatin also 
acts by retaining the sulphate of lime con- 
tained in the water in solution, that sub- 
stance being more soluble in a water 
containing gelatin. Itis said by Mr. Paul 
to give good results with a carbonate 
water, containing at the sametime a small 
amount of thesulphate of lime. On heat- 
ing the water, carbonate of lime is_ pre- 
cipitated along with some gelatinous 
matter, the sulphate of lime being re- 
tained in solution, and thus the harden- 
ing of the carbonate precipitate is pre- 
vented. In many quarters compositions 
generally are in bad odor, and are regard- 
ed as doing no good, or positively more 
harm than good. ‘That such is very often 
the case is beyond doubt, because one 
composition is recommended for every 
class of water, and we have seen how un- 
suitable some chemicals are for particular 
waters—e. 9. caustic soda for carbonate 
waters. Another fruitful source of failure 
is the inadequacy of the quantity of cheim- 
ical used to deal with the amount of 
mineral matter existing in the water. 
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The fact is, the price charged for most 
compositions renders their application in 
anything like practical quantities far too 
expensive a process, and a thorough re- 
vision, of charges is needed. One hundred 
and six grains of carbonate of soda will 
precipitate the lime of 136 grains-of sul- 
phate of lime as carbonate of lime, and 
the quantity of solution used should be 
calculated on reactions of this kind, to- 
gether with a knowledge of the feed-water 
required per hour by the boiler, and not 
on the horse-power of the boiler. Direc- 
tions as to the quantity of composition to 
be used, based on the horse-power, are 
very often issued with the concoctions, 
and are practically valueless, as the min- 
eral matter to be precipitated varies 
widely with different waters, and of this 
such directions take no account.—/zdus- 
tries. 





Heavy Locomotives. 





At the last meeting of the New England 
Railroad Club there was an interesting 
discussion on roiling stock, in which the 
proper weight of locomotives was consid- 
ered by J. N. Lander, of the Old Colony 
system. For many years it was consider- 
ed that nine tons per wheel, or 18,000 
pounds, was the extreme limit. His pref- 
erence was never to go above eight tons, 
provided that would furnish sufficient ad- 
hesion for the work. There are 
locomotives to-day made to run trains at 
high speeds, assumed to be more destruct- 
ive to the track than those at slow speeds 
that have a weight of 44 tons upon the four 
drivers, or Ir tons to each wheel—an 
enormous weight resting upon one point, 
of the rail, and that point a knife edge 
almost, bounding along at 70, 80, 90, 11244 
miles an hour. Now, he thought if it is 
necessary, in order to get steam to do the 
work required by modern railroading, to 
have. such enormous weights—and he be- 
lieved it is—that we must resort to differ- 
ent types of engines; we must have more 
driving wheels, so that this great weight 
may be distributed over more bearing 
points. Reference was made to engines 
for passenger service. This means going 
into the complications of to-wheel en- 
gines or moguls. It was stated 
that the true solution is this: When the 
character of our grades is such, and when 
the weight of the trains is such, that an 
engine running not to exceed 55 tons can 
not do the work, itis vastly more econom- 
ical and safer to divide the trains and make 
two where before one was run. Between 
Boston and New York the Boston and 
Albany road did this very thing a year or 
two ago. The train leaving Boston ati 11 
o’clock at night got so heavy that it was 


difficult to make time with it, and 
the company wisely divided it into two. 
The Shore Line has done the same thing 
within a year. That is true economy, 
although you can figure out that it costs 
more to operate the trains, because it 
adds so much to train mileage; but the 
question of whether it costs more on that 
account does not cover the whole argu- 
ment. The question of safety is a most im- 
portant factor, and he believed that if it was 
necessary to use more than an ordinary 
18x24 cylinder engine on our New England 
roads, it is better to divide the train; that 
it is vastly safer than to attempt to run 
such enormous trains as some are doing to- 
day. Perhaps as heavy a train as is run 
in New England is the Fall River steam- 
boat train. On its last trip to New York 
that train had to vestibule cars, weighing 
32 tous each, and three parlor cars, weigh- 
ing 45 tons each. Fourteen cars is the 
regular train. That train is handled by 
an 18x24 cylinder engine. 

Instead of so enormously increasing the | 
weight of passenger engines, better results 
can be had with a lighter engine carrying 
a higher pressure of steam. He was free 
to say we have got all over being afraid of 
200 pounds of steam. ‘There is no more 
difficulty in constructing a boiler that is 
safe with 200 pounds than with 100 pounds. 
It is simply a question of design, material 
and workmanship, and a 50-ton engine 
with 18x24 cylinder, carrying 200 pounds 
of steam, will handle a train that a 60 or 
7o-ton engine with lower pressure would 
have difficulty in taking care of. It is a 
mistaken idea that it takes an immensely 
heavy engine to furnish the proper amount 
of adhesion to handle a passenger train. 
Any one who has made experiments with 
the dynamometer will understand this. 

With reference to freight engines, the 
problem is different; we must have ad- 
hesion there to get the trains over the 
hilis, and this means that we have got to 
have heavy engines. This problem was 
years ago, and on heavy freight trains you 
see the mogul and the consolidation. . 
On freight engines there is not so much 
objection to multiplying parts as there is 
on passenger trains. 





* 


Electricity vs. Steam. 





The steam engine has been in practical 
use little more than a century, and yet 
there seems to be every probability that its 
day isnearly overand that other prime mov- 
ers will ultimately take its place. The ap- 
plications of gas and petroleum motors, 
and especially of electric motors, are mul- 
tiplyingin number, and, jusfas steam took 
the place of water-power in the nineteenth 
century, so electricity bids fair to take the 
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lace of steam in the twentieth century. 

he revolution is waiting only a practical 
and cheap method of generating electricity 
directly from heat to become an accom- 
plished fact. Methods of generating elec- 
tricity directly from heat are well known, 
but no method yet discovered is practi- 
cabie on a large scale or is as cheap as its 
generation through chemical action or the 
indirect method of generating it through 
the agency of the steam engine. 

The reasons for believing that electricity 
will ultimately take the place of steam are 
based on our knowledge of the grave de- 
fects of steam as a prime mover. The law 
of the conservation of energy has taught 
us that power is never generated in the 
proper sense of the word. It is merely 
transformed. Force, so far as our finite 
understandings can reach, is eternal and 
indestructible. When we say that it is 
dissipated, we merely mean that it has 
been transformed into forms which are no 
longer useful or apparent. The amount 
of force latent in coal can be accurately 
determined, and of this the best and largest 
steam engines are capable of utilizing 
only about Io percent. The other 90 per 
cent. is dissipated through the imperfec- 
tions of the apparatus employed. This 
great loss appears further to be inevitable 
and inherent in every form of apparatus 
which depends for its power on the ex- 
_pansive force of steam. 

Moreover, the difficulty of dividing the 
power generated by the steam engine is 
very great, and is always attended with 
considerable loss. A very small amount 
of the force generated in the power house 
of acable traction street car company, for 
example, isemployed in drawing the cars 
over the rails. The remainder is wasted 
in overcoming the friction of the cable 
itself. The same thing is true in manu- 
factories, where shafting and belting 
absorb a very appreciable portion of the 
power employed. 

The force of electricity is, on the other 
hand, readily divided and sub-divided, and 
can be conveyed to long distances with 
little loss. A generator of electricity, 
therefore, which will utilize one-tenth of 
the energy of burning coal, will have an 
advantage at once over any form of steam 
engine which may now bein use for almost 
any purpose. 

Especially is this the case in locomo- 
tion. The electric traction car bids fair to 
drive out all other forms of propulsion, 
and even the steam locomotive engine is 
threatened by the new electric locomo- 
tives. The result of the experiment of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in the use of 
the monster electric engine in drawing 
trains through the tunnel in this city can 
not be foretold, but there is every reason 
to expect that it will be favorable to its 
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use. Upon its success will depend in large 
measure the multiplication of such en- 
gines. There is little doubt that many 
branch lines could be more economically 
run by the use of electric locomotives 
than there are at present by steam loco- 
motives. The use of such locomotives on 
main lines is probably a matter of the 
future. 

The electric motor has a great future 
before it. Thereis no necessity for ex- 
aggerating its anticipated triumphs. The 
twentieth century will doubtless see many 
wonderful things and accomplish many 
wonderful results, but we can anticipate 
none more wonderful than the revolution 
which will put electricity in the place of 
steam and make the steam engine and the 
steam locomotive objects of antiquarian 
curiosity. 





Electrical Process for Preserving Boilers. 





Demonstrations of the efficiency of a 
new method of cieansing and preserving 
steam boilers against pitting and general 
corrosion were made on board the steam- 
ship “ Tenasserim,” Glasgow, by the Elec- 
tric Anticorrosion Company, of Cardiff. 
The process consists of fixing electrodes 
in the boilers and sending periodically 
currents of electricity through them under 
definite conditions, adjusted and controlled 
by apparatus which is automatic in its 
action. When the current is passing from 
the anodes suspended in the boiler to the 
shell, hydrogen is liberated on the shell 
and tubes, and oxygen on the anodes; 
then by means of the depolarizing appa- 
ratus the action is changed, and most of 
this hydrogen and oxygen recombine, the 
result being that during the first period 


‘the hydrogen performs two distinct func- 


tions: first, it disintegrates mechanically 
by its volume the scale formed on the 
shell and tubes; and, secondly, some of 
the hgydrogen combining chemicaliy with 
the oxygen of the oxide of iron on the 
shell and tubes reduces this oxide to 
metallic iron, thus doing away with the 
oxidation of the boiler without wearing 
away the metal. The secondary action, in 
short, is to facilitate the disintegration of 
the scale, hasten the mechanical action of 
the hydrogen in bursting it off, and pre- 
vent polarization of the shell and tubes. 
Oxidation, it is well known, cannot take 
place in presence of hydrogen gas; conse- 
quently, the patentees contend that it will 
be impossible for corrosion or pitting to 
take place on the interior surfaces of the 
boiler so long as this electrolytic action is 
maintained; and, further, the mechanical 
action of the hydrogen, which is capable 
of disintegrating the scale, will likewise 
prevent its reformation and thus prolong 
the life of the boiler. 
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The practical result of the application 
of the process is that after the apparatus 
has been working in an old boiler for a 
few months, the scale is said to be com- 
pletely removed, and the surface of the 
iron is brought into sound and healthy 
condition by a deposit of metallic iron be- 
ing formed on the shell and tubes. Where 
no lighting installation exists, the patent- 
ees fix a suitable dynamo, which may be 
driven from the screw shaft, and be of suf- 
ficient capacity not only to supply the 
boilers, but also to light up the engine 
room. It would seem to us, says the £z- 
gineer, that the dynamo had better be em- 
ployed all the time in this lighting, and 
the boilers would be best preserved by 
feeding them with pure water. 





About Corliss Valves. 





Trouble is very often experienced with 
Corliss valves pounding by the breakage 
of the springs that hold the valve to its 
seat. When this occurs aclicking noise is 
heard that is very disagreeble to the engi- 
neer who wants everything to run quietly. 
An engineer who was troubled with these 
springs breaking was induced to change 
the character of the spring. Instead of 
using brass spring wire similar to that 
found in the engine he tried a steel piano 
wire of good quality, and to prevent ‘rust- 
ing had it nickeled when it was cut to the 
right size. The spring was cut longer 
than needed, and put into a vice and coni- 
pressed coil to coil to give it all the set it 
would ever have. ‘The springs have given 
no trouble since. A considerable differ- 
ence of practice appears to prevail among 
engineers in the matter of packing the 
stems of Corliss valves. We have seen, 
says the Boston Journal of Commerce, the 
packing pulled out of the stuffing boxes 
of these stems, and found in some cases as 
few as two pieces were used, and yet the 
stems did not leak steam. We saw a valve 
removed a few days since and about a 
dozen pieces of packing had been re- 
moved before all was out. ‘This, it seems 
to us, is a waste of packing, and might 
produce aconsiderable amount of friction 
on the stem. If the box is so deep that it 
requires an extra amount before the gland 
can take hold of it, it would pay to fill up 
that extra space with something else not 
quite so expensive. 





Raise Your Water Gauges. 





Did it ever occur to you when you were 
designing that new boiler with a wide fire- 
box extending out over the drivers, that 
you would need more water space over the 
crown sheet than youdo on the narrow 


sheet where the fire-box drops down in be- 
tween the frame? Well, youdo. Inthe 
boiler with the narrow fire-box there is no 
space for the water to spread to, without 
rising up against the sides at so steep an 
angle that the steam cannot hold it there, 
but, if you have a shallow depth of water 
over a wide crown sheet, the violent ebulli- 
tion which occurs at the center may be 
sufficient to drive the water back to one 
side and hold it there, until the sheets are 
over-heated and weakened. This may 
even occur while the water gauges show 
water if they are not sufficiently high 
above the crown sheet. So, if you hap- 
pen to get caught with a boiler built with 
this defect, be sure and caution every en- 
gineer who takes charge of it to be sure 
and carry his water high, else he may take 
a sudden journey into the unknown land; 
then, when the coroner’s jury sits on his 
case, and are shown the over-heated crown 
sheet by your expert witnesses, they will 
render a verdict that the deceased came 
to his death by the explosion of a boiler 
as the result of his own carelessness in 
running with low water; while the poor 
fellow may have had plenty of water for 
working the ordinary boiler, and the whole 
responsibility of the matter really rests 
upon you, \because you did not caution 
him to hold his water extra high, or, 
better still, raise his water gauges, which 
would have prevented the trouble. 
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What is the Most Effective Type of 
Engine? 

According to Prof. Thurston’s investiga- 
tions, the most efficient type of engine 
imay be said to possess the following char- 
acteristics, namely: The greatest practical 
range of commercially economic expansive 
working of steam, the fluid to enter the 
cylinder at the highest admissible press- 
ure and expanded down to a minimum 


economical pressure at exhaust; the wastes. 


of heat must be made minimum, all loss 
of heat by conduction and radiation from 
the engine to be prevented, if possible; 
and the usually much more serious waste 
which occurs within the engine by transfer 
of heat from the steam side to the exhaust 
and re-evaporation without doing its proper 
work must be checked as completely as 
practicable—this latter condition, as well 
as commercial considerations, limiting the 
degree of expansion ailowable, as it also in- 
dicates the high speed of the engine; the 
largest amount of work must be done by the 
engine that is capable of performing with 
due regard to the preceding desiderata— 
this rule rendering it necessary to drive 
the engine up to the highest speed and to 
adopt the highest practicable mean steam 
pressure. 
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Steam—Some of Its Properties. 


{Abstract of lecture by G. W. Mathews, at Associa- 
tion No. 37, Illinois N. A. S. B.] 

Steam, properly so called, is perfectly 
transparent and _ colorless. Engineers 
must bearin mind that in dealing with 
steam they have to do with a gaseous body 
which eludes the sight as completely as 
the purest atmosphere. In popular lan- 
guage, the visible mist formed, when a 
vapor is discharged into air, is steam the 
same as the vapor which is visible at a 
little distance from the end of the spout of 
a kettle containing boiling water, or the 
dense cloud above a boiler when the safe- 
ty valve is blowing. The visible mist is of 
the nature of a cloud formed by the water 
condensed from the vapor and inclosing 
minute particles of air, thus constituting 
an opaque and visible mass. 

Perfect steam is in nowise moist, but is 
rather dry. ‘The moisture which is visible 
upon a solid surface touched by steam, or 
that has been plunged into it, is due to 

condensation. 
_ The distinguishing properties are fluid- 
ity, mobility, elasticity, and its quality of 
exerting pressure in every direction. 
These characteristics may be further ex- 
plained by saying that steam will flow like 
water, and that it has a circulation within 
its own mass or volume; that it is capable 
of compression and expansion; and when 
itis confined it presses equally upon all 
parts of the restraining vessel. Its most 
useful property is, perhaps, the rapidity 
with which, at a given temperature, it can 
be condensed into water and again formed 
into steam, while the cheap and abundant 
supply of water from which it is formed 
gives it a wide range of usefulness, but the 
readier adaptability of electricity will no 
doubt supersede steam in the near future. 

Each atom of steam is composed of.two 
gases, which have neither taste nor color, 
and the atoms of steam are made up of 
the same elements and in the same pro- 
portion as isan atom of water, there being 
in volume one part oxygen to two hydro- 
gen, but in weight 89 of the former to II 
of the latter in the safe operation of steam 
production. These proportions do not 
and can not change except by contact with 
certain substances, such as lime, soda or 
potash, and at a temperature equal to red- 
hot iron, by contact with carbon, chlorine, 
phosphorus, iodine, zinc, tin, manganese 
and iron. 

The oxygen of the water forms a com- 
‘bination with these metals, while the hy- 
drogen is set free. Separation of the two 
gases is a chemical and not a mechanical 
change. The, difference in volume be- 
tween water and steam at atmospheric 
pressure is about 1700 to 1; that is, a 
given quantity of water expanded into 


steam will occupy 1700 times the space it 
did before. 

Only a limited and gradual supply of 
heat can, under any circumstances, be 
made to enter water; its rate of absorp- 
tion being really very slow and the pro- 
cess prolonged, and this is fortunate, in 
view of the risk, otherwise, of explosion. 

The tumultuous ebullition of water is 
what we call boiling, and there is a never- 
ceasing balancing between the heat and 
pressure within the steam vessel, for the 
following reason: Steam and water ina 
boiler are, so to speak, at an equipoise; in- 
crease of heat will increase the quantity 
of water vaporized, and so, in a confined 
space, the density of the vapor, or, on the 
other hand, an increase of pressure will 
compel a portion of the vapor already 
formed to resume the liquid state, hence 
there is a condition of perpetual balanc- 
ing of the two. 

If the application of heat is continued 
after the steam has been removed from 
contact with the water in the vessel, or the 
water has all been evaporated into steam, 
the state of saturation is left behind and 
the steam so separated and heated loses 
the moisture which accompanies it in the 
saturated state, and at a few degrees in- 
crease in temperature acquires in full the 
character of a perfect gas; it is then said 
to be surcharged with heat or superheat- 
ed. Let steam in this condition be again 
placed in contact with the water in the 
boiler, orin any way brought into. free 
communication with it, the water still 
having the original temperature, a portion 
of the water would immediately evaporate 
and be absorbed by the steam, the excess 
of heat being thus transferred, and the 
steam would be again saturated and its 
temperature very rapidly fall to that of 
the water. 

It is impossible for steam to exist with- 
out heat. Heat imparts to water that re- 
pellent force which we call expansion, and. 
in effect the heating of the water causes 
each particle to be repelled and become 
antagonistic, and drives to the greatest 
possible distance every particle of the 
mass. When water is heated to a suffi- 
cient degree, a certain proportion of the 
heat which has been absorbed is not shown 
by the thermometer, nor can it be distin- 
guished by the touch. There are two kinds 
or conditions of heat developed in the 
process of steam production that operate 
upon the water. There is a sensible heat, 
that which can be detected by the ther- 
mometer, and is apparent to the sense of 
feeling; there is latent heat, also, which 
cannot be detected by the thermometer, 
and is required to keep the atoms in the 
gaseous form; hence the total heat of 
steam consists of the latent in addition to 
the sensible heat. In the generation of 
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steam from water about 5% times as much 
heat is absorbed as is required, under at- 
mospheric pressure, to raise the tempera- 
ture of the water from the freezing point, 
227s tOetue poling point, 2127 0 an 
amount of heat which, if the water were a 
fixed solid, would, it is said, render it red- 
hot in daylight. Tested by a thermometer 
the steam will show 212°, but by an ex- 
periment it will be shown that nearly 1000 
units have been added which are stored up 
in a hidden or latent way. This is called 
the latent heat of steam. 

Owing principally to the latent heat, ex- 
haust steam is of practically the same 
value as an equal quantity of direct steam 
of high pressure for heating in the winter 
season, and, with proper arrangements, for 
many of the numberless operations carried 
on in textile and other manufactures. 
Wheu exhaust steam is utilized for these 
purposes, the pipes must necessarily be 
somewhat larger than those required where 
direct steam of high pressure is employ- 
ed. In many cases where failure has re- 
sulted from an attempt to use exhaust 
steam for the above purposes, the result 
has very often been due to a too contracted 


or otherwise wrongly designed system of | 


piping. 

By using the exhaust steam for heating 
or other purposes, where the latent heat 
contained therein can be utilized, consid- 
erable economy in the use of fuel is ob- 
tained; but where the demand, for which 
exhaust steam may be used, is limited, or 
where the supply of exhaust is variable, 
automatic arrangements for making up 
the requisite quantity direct from the boil- 
ers can be easily constructed and operated 
so as to always insure the maximum de- 
gree of economy. When more heat is 
wanted than the exhaust can supply, the 
proper amount needed to meet the demand 
is drawn from the boilers. When the ex- 
haust furnishes more steam than is re- 
quired, the surplus can be utilized to heat 
feed water, or it may be used to warm 
water in a tank, thus providing a means 
for storing the surplus heat. 

When the steam is being used in the cyl- 
inder of an engine while the steam ports 
are open, the expansive energy of steam acts 
from the water in the boiler as its fixed 
pointof fulcrum, but after itiscut offit acts 
from the fixed ends of the cylinder. When 
steam first enters the cylinder the space 
in which it exists becomes enlarged by 
that through which the piston moves;. 
and, again, the supply from the boilers to 
the cylinder is cut off at an early period in 
the stroke, not merely for avoiding waste, 
or to insure smoothness of action, but as 
a positive means for increasing the eco- 
nomical performance of the steam, hence 
the whole process carried on within the 
cylinder is one of expansion. 


Report of Conference L. & N. R. R. and 
the Several Gen. Committees of 
Adjustment. 





[Continued.] 

Mr. Wilkins: IfIlamcorrectly informed, the cir- 
cular was issued on the day upon which the confer- 
ence was held; in other words, it was undoubtedly 
in the hands of the printer before the conference 
was convened at all, so that it would seem that 
the only idea of calling the conference was a mere 
matter of form,that the management had definitely 
made upits mind as tothe proposition it would 
submit to the men, and that it was submitted 
practically before the conference was held. If I 
am correctly informed, the men did not specific- 
ally know what the conference was to be for. 

Mr. Smith: They were told that it was for the 
purpose of considering a reduction of pay. 

The management had decided before the con- 
ference that the pay of the men should be reduced 
onthe 1st ofSeptember. Is not your contention 
simply as to whether the company was under 
agreement not to reduce pay, except by agree- 
ment, or not to reduce pay until after notice for 
some specific period? 

Mr. Wilkitis: The only point I made was that 
it would seem to me to have been more becoming 
upon the part of the company to have held the 
matter in abeyance until after consideration of 
the matter by the men who had been called to- 
gether to consider it. 

Mr. Smith: I understand your point: to be 
that in giving notice of a reduction from Septem- 
ber 1st we were violating the agreement. 

Mr. Wilkins: I mean to infer that the fact that 
there was an agreement, and in view of the fact. 
that you summoned the committees to meet with 
you, that you recognized that there were two par- 
ties to the agreement, that it would naturally be 
supposed that the matter of reduction of pay would 
be held in abeyance until such time as you failed to. 
agree. 

“Mr. Smith: As we had had many negotiations 
with the representatives of organizations whereby 
the rates of pay had been changed, I considered 
that the proper way to proceed was to bring them 
together, give them notice that we were going to 
reduce their pay on the 1st of September, and ex- 
plain the reasons. In other words, the manage- 
ment wanted to avail itself of the organizations, 
for the reason that they facilitate communication 
with the men. For instance,it is awkward for 
the management to communicate, or negotiate 
with the unorganized employes scattered over the: 
system. Itcan only be done through the officers, 
foremen, etc. We availed of your organizations. 
by asking that the chairmen of the various di- 
vision organizations meet us here on the 14th 
inst., when the condition of the affairs of the 
company was explained, and notice given that a 
reduction in their pay would be made on Sep- 
tember 1st. On the 16th of August they said they 
would haveto submit the matter to the men, and 
I said that I hoped they would be able to pre- 
sentthe matter to the men ina way that would 
induce them to accept it amicably and cheerfully. 
I knew that ifthe men did not choose to accept it, 
we could not compel them to work for the reduced. 
pay, and that they might leave us. Ourcondition 
was, and is, such that unless the management was. 
willing to sit supinely down and see the company 
drift into bankruptcy, and see the stockholders, 
who are widely scattered, lose their large invest- 
ment, it was necessary to reduce the pay of all 
the employes in order to reduce the cost of opera- 
tions. I believed and hoped that by presenting 
the matter to the men through their represent- 
atives that they would comprehend the situation 
and béewilling to make sacrifices to aid the com- 
pany. Icould not becertain that they would do 
this. I, of course, knew that they might refuse. 

Now, to get back to the point atissue. The dif- 
ference between us is not great. What I ask, and 
whatI must insist upon, is that you do not ask 
the management to enter into a specific agree- 
ment to restore the pay within ninety days. Iam 
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willing to agree that if the earnings do not justify 
a restoration of pay on the 1st of December, to 
meet again and give the subject further consid- 
eration, but I am unwilling to agree that on De- 
cember ist the pay shall be restored. 

Mr. Arthur: Let us look at it from this stand- 
point, Mr. Smith. We usethe word ‘‘we.” We 

ave an agreement with you which calls for so 
much per trip, per mile, or per month. You want 
atreduction. You recognize that agreement. You 
summon these men before you, and tell them you 
want a reduction, and they have taken your 
request into consideration, and after talking the 
matter over with you from every standpoint, 
knowing that the reduction will put some of the 
men back where they were ten years ago. In 
fact, they will be receiving less pay than they 
were ten years ago. Now then, they come to you 
and have said, we will agree, Mr. Smith, to grant 
you your request for ninety days, provided, you 
agree torestore it on the 1st of December. Very 
well; you agree to do that, but you find that ow- 
ing to circumstances beyond your control that 
you cannot fulfill that promise. Why not take 
the same course, then, that you have done in this 
ease ; summon the men, and lay the matter before 
them, and I think I can safely say that you will be 
able to convince them that they ought to give you 
three months more; but if you still insist upon 
the position you have taken, I am afraid it is go- 
ing to divide us. We have talked with the men, 
and I think that the position taken by them has 
been quite liberal. You ought to make allowance 
for menemployed in train service ; they are only 


‘paid when they go out—when they make atrip. 


If you have no trains to send out, they do not get 
anything. Sometimes they are earning forty dol- 
lars and sometimes one hundred and fifty dollars. 
They have no assurance that they will receive a 
stipulated amount of money at the end of the 
month; it all depends upon the business. This 
should be considered. 
great deal of consideration. I am free to confess 
that in my communication with the men I have 
taken the position that we have a better argu- 
ment to make against a reduction of wages than 
any other class of employes that receive a stated 
salary per month, because there are times when 
the men do not earn enough to pay their board. 
Now, this should be considered. ‘There is an in- 
equality about this reduction of 10 per cent.; but 
as the men have agreed to accept it for ninety 
days, we are not going to argue that point, but 
there is certainly an inequality. There are men 
in your employ who will receive less pay for the 
service rendered than they received ten years ago. 
It seems to me, and Ispeak from personal experi- 
ence(I am pretty nearly as old as you, I think), that 
itis foolish on your part to separate on so smalla 
point. You can trust the men just as you have 
trusted them before. You will find a willingness 
on their part to helpyou. They have offered you 
a ten per cent. reduction straight for ninety days, 
andIthinkitis a very fair proposition. I am 
free to confess that ifthey had insisted upon not 
acceding to it, we would have come, when the 
matter was placed in our hands, and tried to have 
had you revoke the order in toto. I know that 
business is falling off; trains have been taken off; 
men have been laid off; but those who are at 
work are rendering the same service that they 
ever did, and while there may be a fewless pas- 
sengers in the trains, the responsibility has not 
been at all lessened, and they are receiving for 
the trip just somuch money. If you have not 
the trains to send out, they donot make a trip, 
and, of course, they receive compensation accord- 
ingly. 

Ree I would advise you, Mr. Smith, to make 
that change, close this matter up and restore con- 
fidence, because you are feeling the effects of this 
uncertainty. The people believe there is going 
to bea strike. There is no occasion for denying 
or covering up anything; it has the effect of 
keeping business off of your road, and the quick- 
er this matter is settled, one way or another, the 
better it will be for ail concerned. We will en- 
deavor to have the men agree upon it. 

Mr. Sargent: Mr. Smith, I want tosay a word 


It is really worthy ofa 
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to you. We thoroughly understand your posi- 
tion, and recognize that it is a tangible one; but 
we stand between you and a large army of em- 
ployes who have not the means of knowing or 
understanding the situation as you do, or as we 
may. We have gone over the matter very care- 
fully. We have reasoned with the men from 
every standpoint, and your employes have said 
that they were willing to give you a ten per cent. 
reduction of their wages for ninety days, but ask 
you to assure them that at the end of that time 
the rate that they have been working under will 
be restored. There are several reasons why your 
employes take this position, and I consider it m 
duty to ehlighten you in regard tothem. Experi- 
ence is a good teacher, and where the employes 
have had experience in the past, it has been very 
profitable tothem. Some years ago, on this very 
line of railroad, there was a reduction of wages. 
Perhaps it was before you were connected with it, 
or any of the gentlemen that are present. 

Mr. Smith: Ihave been here since 1865. 

Mr. Sargent: It is ancient history, ,and I have 
been reading a little. Those men were reduced, 
and were given to understand that when business 
picked up their pay should be restored. I am 
told that it is only within a very short period that 
they succeeded in having the rate restored, and it 
was through their own efforts that it was obtain- 
ed. Now, the men have lost confidence, just the 
same as business men have lost confidence in each 
other all over this country. Business men to-day 
have not confidence in one another; they are sus- 
picious. Your men feel that if they do not have 
some eee ae understanding with you as Presi- 
dent of this company that their rates will be re- 
stored on a certain date, that it will be a long 
time, and that many years may elapse before they 
will get back tothe position they now occupy, or 
were occupying previous to September ist, so far 
as wages are concerned. Now, I look atit in this 
way, that in order to hold your menand maintain 
peaceable relations with them, you, as President of 
this road, can well afford to say tothem that on 
the first day of December your wages shall be re- 
stored. We hope, and no doubt you hope, that by 
December ist business will have improved to. that 
condition that you can restore their wages with- 
out any question. I read Mr. Metcalfe’s letter 
very carefully, andifI read it understandingly 
he says to the men, come back in ninety days, and 
if the business warrants it, or if you think it 
warrants it, we will restore your pay. That is 
the way Iread his letter. Now, the only differ- 
ence that arises between the company and the 
men is to make that positive. The moment that 
this is done the men feel sure that on the first day 
of December the present rate of pay will be re- 
stored tothem. Now, if the business does not 
improve, and the conditions remain as they are 
to-day, or notas good as they are to-day, your 
men will knowit just as quickly as you will. 
They will observe it, and, in my judgment, if 
you call them here and say, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, we 
‘“made an agreement with you to restore your 
“ wages on the first of December; I did it reluct- 
“antly, but wishing to show you that I wanted to 
‘“do what was right, and convince you that the 
“position of the company was an honorable one, 
“Tagreed to restore your. wages, hoping that 
“business would pick up. The conditions are 
“not what I expected; the business has not in- 
‘‘ creased, but is falling off. Now, gentlemen, I 
““want you to consider whether you can not 
“ afford to help us a little more, give us another 
“lift.” Now, Ithinkthat the boys in your em- 
ploy will be just as generous, just as liberal then 
as they are to-day. We have not been idle since 
we have been here. We have talked with your 
men, heard their arguments, and the proposition 
which has been laid before you is one that will 
maintain peaceable relations, be satisfactory, 
prevent trouble, and I believe that you can con- 
sistently accept it, knowing asIdo the different 
men we have come in contact with, and the fact 
that a good manyof them realize the position as 
we realize it, and therefore I want to ask you, as 
the representative of many of your employes, I 
want toappealto you particularly in behalf of 
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the men I represent, as wellas the rest of them, 
to accept that proposition, agreeing to restore 
their wages on the first day of December, and we 
will hope that business will improve to such an 
extent that there will be no occasion for another 
conference; but if it does not, I can assure you, 
on behalf of the men I represent, that they will 
have the same consideration for the welfare of 
the company that they have to-day. If we had 
not been tricked in the past, we would not to-day, 
as your employes, be suspicious, but itis hard to 

“overcome the suspicion that has grown up in the 
minds of the men on all the roads in the country 
where the same conditions exist, and that is why 
our men are standing up to-day protesting 
against this reduction, because they believe it is a 
repetition of years ago. Some of these men were 
promised in 1873 and 1877 that if they would sub- 
mit to a reduction, the wages would be restored to 
them as soon as the business picked up. Now, 
business has never picked up in the minds of the 
officials up to this time to such an extent that 
they are willing to restore the wages to those em- 
ployes; yet, such action has been taken by one of 
the richest corporations, one that does the largest 
business in the country. Now that is what the 
men are suspicious of. In our judgment, we have 
found a way to overcome this suspicion by saying 
that on December ist the wages shall be restored. 
If, on December ist, your condition is worse than 
it is to-day, these gentlemen will be just as kind 
and considerate then as they are at present, and 
I know the men will be. 

Mr. Smith: As to your statement, Mr. Arthur, 
that the men would be back where they were ten 
years ago— 

Mr. Arthur: Some of them. 

Mr. Smith: So far as I can recall, there has 
been no general reduction in the pay of any class 
of employes in the service of the company since 
1873, and at that time there was no reduction in 
the pay ofengineers. Iam not familiar with the 
facts, because at that time I was employed in the 
Traffic Department, but I do know of the reduction 
in a general way. 

While the business of the company has fluctuated 
more or less during the last twenty years, no 
effort has been made to again reduce the rate of 
pay until the present disastrous conditions of its 
traffic has rendered reductions necessary. It is 
true that the men who are paid by the hour, or by 
the day, or by the trip, and whose employment is 
dependent upon the volume of traffic, do not al- 
ways make full time. That is especially true of 
the Mechanical Department,andwas one of the rea- 
sons the employes of that department urged why 
their pay should not be reduced. They claim 
that their pay has been reduced by reduction of 
time; that they have for several weeks past only 
worked two-thirds time, or forty hours per week, 
instead of sixty hours per week. One way of 
overcoming the difficulty would be to discharge 
one-third of the men and put the remainder on full 
time, reducing the rate of pay of those employes. 
This same action could, I suppose, be taken with 
the train employes, but we do not want to do that; 
itis not humane. During the present depression 
such of us as have employment must aid those 
who have no employment and who may be in 
want. Is it not the better way to divide the work 
we may have among the employes until such 
time as there may be work forall? But whether 
the work is dividedamong all of the employes, or 
only a sufficient number of them retained in em- 
ployment todo the work to be done by working 
full time, does not aid the company, unless the 
rate of pay is reduced, because, unless the rate 
of pay is reduced, there will be no reduction 
in the cost. It is necessary to reduce the cost of 
operating because the volume of traffic has de- 
creased, and as it decreases the cost of movement 
per ton mile or per passenger mile is increased. 

Mr. Sargent has stated that former manage- 
ments of this company acted in bad faith with its 
employes, that their pay was reduced under a 
promise to restore it when the business of the 
company justified, and that the promise was not 
kept. Iwas in the employ of the company at the 
time, so was Mr. Metcalfe. I am much suprised 


to hear a charge of bad faith made against the 
management. When the pay of some of the em- 
ployes was reduced in 1873, which reduction did. 
not apply to the engineers (Iam not now advised. 
as to whether it applied to the firemen), Mr. Albert 
Fink was .Vice-President and General Superin- 
tendent. I have known him intimately since 1865, 
and I never knew a man who so conscientiously 
tried to peated with allof hisagreements. He left 
the service of the L. & N. Railroad Company on 
the first of October, 1875, and Iam sure that if he, 
as the Manager, made any promises to the em- 
ployes, he complied with them. 

The representatives of the Mechanical Depart- 
ment, at their interview with us, expressed the 
fear that the company might not deal fairly with 
them. Some of them said they had had experience 
which justified them in expressing such fears, 
but stated distinctly that they had never known 
anything of the kind to occur to any one in the 
service of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Company. 

I have endeavored to suggest an agreement, or 
understanding, whereby this matter would not be 
left to the management of the L. & N. Railroad 
Company. If an agreement is made to restore the 
pay when the business justifies, and in case we 
cannot agree when that point is reached, the ques- 
tion shall be decided by disinterested parties. I 
am sure that every one here believes that should. 
it be decided by arbitrators that the pay should 
be restored, that it will be done. However, should 
the management act in bad faith, and refuse to 
restore the payin accordance with such agree- 
ment, the employes would bein a position to en- 
force the agreement, and would have the support 
of the communities through which the lL. & N. 
Railroad Company operates. Should they decide 
that it would be necessary for them to enforce 
their demands, and business had revived, they 
would be in a much better condition to do so than 
they now are. I do not think it is asking too 
much of you to adopt the suggestion, but Ido 
think it is asking too much of me to enter intoa 
specific agreement to restore the pay on Decem- 
ber 1st. It would certainly be construed by most 
of the employes as an agreement made in consid- 
eration of their accepting the reduction for ninety 
days. Another matter, I think, ought to be taken 
into consideration, and that is, that the decrease 
in revenue has already been going on for two 
months, and that the reduction in the cost of 
operating should have been made on the first of 
July. I cannot enter into an agreement which, 
from present indications, it may be impossible to. 
comply with. 

Mr. Arthur: You speak of the men construing 
itas anagreement upon the part of the company 
to restore pay on the first of December. Not 
necessarily so. It can be so worded as to reserve 
the privilege to summon these men before you 
and lay all the facts before them, and trust to 
them, as you have trusted to them now, to give 
you a further reduction, after listening to your 
reasons for making the request. If you can em- 
body that in your proposition, so that it can be 
read to the men, they will readily understand 
that that privilege is reserved; consequently, 
they will have no occasion to feel that you are 
bound under any circumstances to restore the re- 
duction. The proposition can be formulated so. 
that the men will understand it. . 

Mr. Smith: Well, then, why not adopt my sug- 
gestion, that we will agree to restore the rate of 
pay on the first of December, provided the earn- 
ings of the company justify it. If they do not, 
call for another conference. I simply want that 
little word ‘‘if’’ in there. 

Mr. Arthur: Leave out that “provided,” say 
that you will restore it, but in the event of your 
feeling that the earnings of your road will not 
warrant it, that you will have the privilege of 
calling together the representatives of your em- 
ployes, the same as you have done heretofore, and 
submit to them the reasons why you cannot ful- 
fill that promise. You can reserve that right. 
Certainly that can be done; the men will un- 
doubtedly understand it. 

Mr. Wilson. The point the men look at is the 
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financial standing of the company. The country 
to-day is suffering from a financial crash, whilst 
the crops are good. They confidently believe 
that business will be restored within ninety days, 
and, if perchance, it should not, they would be 
far readier on December ist, understanding better 
than they do now, to accede to any demand or re- 
quest that you may make. All overthe country 
the crops are in as good condition as they were 
last year. The unfavorable conditions arise from 
the stringency of the money market, resulting 
from a lack of confidence which has been brought 
about. If it had been brought about by failure of 
the crops, or anything of that kind, it would be 
better understood by the men; but they do not 
understand the situation, because the country is 
blessed with good crops,and just as soon as the 
financial conditions of the country improve, they 
will begin to move, but should the financial con- 
ditions be not restored by December ist, then the 
men will certainly understand the situation 
much better than they do now, and I do not think 


it will require any argument upon your part to . 


secure an extension of time. 

Mr. Wilkinson: I suppose you recognize that I 
represent some of the most peculiar people in the 
world. The proposition submitted by you to 
them was to accepta reduction of pay. These 
gentlemen who have called here took it upon 
themselves to make you an offer. The two, 
coupled together, were presented honestly to the 
men. They voted on your proposition alone, and 
in that way decided that they could not, or would 
not, accept the reduction. Inasmuch as you had 
_ refused to consider the proposition as made by 
the men, they consider, in all fairness to them, 
that they cannot accept your proposition. My 
men say (and I have no hesitancy in telling you), 
thatif their pay is going to be reduced, what is 
the use of their organization? If the institution 
of Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen accepts re- 
ductions in pay, then they will try to get along 
without it; that they have no use for the organiza- 
tion if itis to be used to reduce their pay. That 
is a matter for them to decide with me. If they 
make up their minds to leave the organization, 
and we must part, all welland good. Now,Ido 
not wish you to infer that we are more or less 
suspicious. We have reasons for not accepting 
promises of corporations to restore pay, which 
we can specify. The Delaware, Lackawana & 
Western Railroad Company made a promise of 
exactly this nature, and it has never, up to this 
time, made the restoration. Thesame is true of 
the Pennsylvania and other roads we could 
specify. Ihave never met you before, but I found 
Mr. Metcalfe a hard-headed business man, whom 
we have never gotten much, if anything, out of. 
The men say that if they accept the reduction 
they will be put back five or ten years. They say, 
what isthe benefit of an organization if it is 
going to put youina worse position than before 
you associated yourself with it. They take an- 
other view, which you may think is a little far- 
fetched: Suppose Mr. Metcalfe should die. If we 
have no understanding with the representatives 
of the company, the gentleman who might suc- 
ceed him might say, we don’t know anything 
about it; the company might see fit, for purposes 
of its own, to remoye you from your position, un- 
derstanding that there is such an agreement, 
and desiring to abrogate it? 

You stated that you believed it would be fair to 
the men and to the company, if their pay should 
be restored at any time in the near future when 
business became as good as it was last year. Is it 
not true that the company last year enjoyed the 
greatest prosperity that it has ever known inits 
history? 

Mr. Smith: They were somewhat better than 
the year before, but the operations of last year 
did not give as large net results for the stock- 
holders as the previous year. 

Mr. Wilkinson: Well, then we have been mis- 
informed. 

Do you not believe that the threatened strike 
and suspension of operations have had something 
to do with the decrease in earnings during this 
particular month? Has not the uncertainty of 
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shipments reaching destination had something to 
do with the decrease? 

The representative of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen refused to sign the proposition 
submitted this morning, because the men thought 
thirty days was enough to give the company. 
They did propose the other day to give sixty days, 
but they have not reached the conclusion that 
they ought to give ninety days. 

It is not necessary todiscuss what they do. It is 
unnecessary for me to say that they are the poor- 
est paid men on earth. They are a pretty hard- 
headed set of men to deal with. Their occupation 
renders it necessary that they should beso. You 
have increased the size of your engines. You used 
to run your trains much lighter. Now you pull 
thirty-five loads when you formerly pulled fifteen. 
If you do not have thirty-five cars, the men do not 
getatrip. They have already been reduced fifty 
per cent.on account of slack business. Now you 
want to add ten per cent. tothat. If you willlook 
around you will find that rent has not come down. 
Now butter is an expensive luxury, and if the 
men eat it they must pay forty cents per pound 
forit. Itis from such standpoint that the men 
look at the request to accept a reduction of their 
pay. There is nothing that they are going to buy 
with their money that is any cheaper. It is nota 
lack of confidence in Mr. Metcalfe. They know 
very well thatthey are not going to get anything 
from him unless they have a pretty good argu- 
ment; nordonot think itisa lack of confidence in 
you. It is going to be difficult for the representa- 
tive of the men to meet them. He may not be 
able toexplain the proposition to their satisfac- 
tion. They will want to know the whys and 
wherefores, and it will be harder to get them to 
understand it than it would be those who have 
had greater advantages. The men who are em- 
ployed on your road have been raised along its 
line, and are what might be called ‘‘ old timers.” 
They are afraid that if this reduction becomes 
effective, that it is lost to them for alltime, and 
that it means that they are to be the sufferers to the 
end. They deserve far better treatment. What is 
true of the trainmen is also true of the switch- 
men. A reduction has been made in the force, so 
that the work they do to-day has been increased 
ten, fifteen, and twenty-five per cent., without any 
increase in compensation. When you talk to 
them, they say the pay should be increased pro- 
portionately. I want tosay that, if they make up 
their minds that they are going to surrender their 
organization rather than accept a reduction, we 
are going to take careofthem. If the action they 
may take meets my approval, we are going to be 
responsible to sucha degree that we will take care 
of them. Now,I must bein a position to tell the 
men that the restoration will be made at a certain 
time. 

Mr. Wilkins: Mr. Smith, it would seem from 
the opinions of the men and the expressions of 
yourself, that we practically stand on the same 
platform; in other words, we are both troubled 
with the same disease, lack of confidence in each 
other. When the fact is taken into consideration 
that the L. & N. Railroad Company, and other 
companies have, in the past, asked the men to 
accept a reduction in wages with the distinct un- 
derstanding that when business improved the pay 
should be restored, and that this has not been 
done, it is reasonable to expect that the men 
should lack confidence in the management. 
These are facts, and I believe the men are justified 
in taking the position they do, and in the lack of 
confidence which they have so freely expressed. 
Now, the representatives of the men came here 
and received a proposition from you, with the 
distinct understanding on your part, if Iam cor- 
rectly informed, that it was to be taken back and 
submitted tothe men, which wasdone. They have 
voted, and by practically a unanimous vote have 
declared that they will not accept any reduction. 
They have gone just as far as they could, with the 
exception of asking the revocation of the circular 
issued by Mr. Metcalfe, giving notice of the re- 
duction. They have called for a conference with 
their Grand Officers. We have met the committees 
of the system. We believe that it is wholly on 
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account of the manner in which the question has 
been presented by the representatives of the or- 
ganizations and the representatives of the men, 
that they saw their way clear to submit a counter- 
proposition. They have retraced their steps in so 
far as to say now, after first declaring that they 
would not accept any reduction, that they will 
accept a reduction of Io per cent. for ninety days, 
with the understanding that at the end of ninety 
days the pay shallbe restored. Now, Iam unable 
to see—I may be hard-headed on this question— 
but Iam unable to see that if you sign the paper 
just as it was submitted by the men, the differ- 
ence in your position on the first day of December 
and your position on the first day of September. 
Now, I cannot—as I say, I may be hard-headed, it 
is my misfortune if Iam—but I cannot determine 
in my own mind where the difference isas regards 
the position of yourself and associates, or the L. 
& N. Railroad Company, on the first day of De- 
cember and your position on the first day of Sep- 
tember. You have anagreement. It is true that 
it does not say that it shall be in force any specific 
time. Weadmit that, but it is supposed to bein 
force by both parties, and, in my judgment, that is 
clearly demonstrated by yourcalling upon the men 
to meet you to see—as it took two parties to make 
an agreement—if anagreement could not be reach- 
ed relative toa reduction. The position is prac- 
tically the same as if the men had asked for an 
increase and could not get it. Now, it seems to 
me that that would practically be the position of 
the company on the first day of December, that if 
you, on behalf of the L. & N. Railroad Company, 
would, by affixing your signature to the proposi- 
tion they have submitted, and would feel that 
you have confidence in the men, which you ask 
them to havein you, that it would bea prudent 
thing for you to do. If the times became pros- 
perous and everything looked well, there would 
be no necessity for bringing the matter up again. 
The rate of pay would be restored, and nothing 
more said about it; but if, on the other hand, the 
depression continues, is as bad as now, or worse, 
it seems to methat if you repose the confidence 
in the men which you ask them to repose in you, 
that you can trust them to again accept a reduc- 
tion. As Mr. Arthur has stated, thereis no branch 
of railway service that can present so strong an 
argument against a reduction as those in the 
train service, because, as he distinctly stated, 
they are only paid for what they do. There is a 
small proportion of the service which is paid 
monthly, such as passenger train service, local 
freight and work train service, or that portion 
which is paid a monthly compensation, but the 
other freight service is paid forthe trips they run. 
The men look at it in this way: We have, prior to 
the first of September, suffered a reduction from 
the reduction in the number of men in the service, 
which is practically a reduction so far as we, asa 
body, are concerned. We are now asked to sub- 
mit to a still further reduction of 10 per cent., 
when, asa matter of fact, our work is increased in 
proportion to the reduction of the force which 
has already been made. As I stated a moment 
ago, there is now an opportunity for you, on be- 
half of the company, to demonstrate to the men 
that you are willing to show by your action that 
you have confidence in them, and, in my judg- 
ment, you have not as good a reason to doubt the 
menas they have to doubt you, not, you under- 
stand, questioning the sincerity of yourself and 
associates, but on account of past experience. I 
suffered a reduction in 1873, with the understand- 
ing that the rates would be restored just as soon 
as business would permit. I stayed with that 
‘line until 1882, and business had not, at that time, 
permitted a restoration. It is these facts that 
cause the men to realize that a distinct proposi- 
tion should be made. I repeat, that I do not see 
wherein your position would differ on the first 
day of December, provided you should then issue 
a circular extending the reduction of pay, to what 
it was on the first day of September. 

Mr. Ramsay: I understand that, among other 
things, one of the reasons assigned by the com- 
pany for making the reduction is because of its 
being an emergency, created by the falling off of 
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the business of the company during the past few 
weeks, or past two months, which is due to the 
business depression of the country, caused by the 
financial stringency. From the action taken by 
the men, I infer that they grant this to bethe 
case, and are willing to assist the company in 
tiding over the depression. ‘The fact that they 
offer ‘to accept a reduction of 10 percent. until 
December ist is evidence of the correctness of the 
statement; but when a date was not named for 
the restoration of the pay, namely, December Ist, 
it caused the men to believe that there is no de- 
sire upon the part of the management, or any 
intention to restore the wages at that time, else 
there would be no hesitation in saying that on 
December ist the wages will be restored. The 
management of the company can at any time 
convene the committees and notify their em- 
ployees that a change is to be made, whether it is 
a reduction in force or a reduction in pay, and it 
seems to me that even though the agreement did 
not distinctly so state, the company would have 
the right, or implied right, on December 1st to 
convene the committees, if the business of the 
company did not improve. Dun’s Agency re- 
ports the business of the country improving. 
Bank failures are few. A few weeks ago it would 
be something unusual not to see daily reports of 
the failures of six or seven banks. Now we do 
not expect to see them, because of the action taken 
by Congress. Business is going to get better and 
resume its natural channel. As has been stated 
by one of the gentlemen representing employes, 
crops are plentiful, a bountiful harvest has just 
been reaped, and products will be moved. This 
will create more business, and with the increase 
brought about by the resumption of operations of 
furnaces that I have spoken of, causes me to be- 
lieve that by Decemberist there will be no occa- 
sion for the company to continue the reduction. 

You have expressed the opinion that on Decem- 
ber ist the earnings of the road may not be as 
great as they were last year. Ido not believe it 
ought to be necessary to continue the present 
scale of wages until earnings are equal to what 
they were last year. It has been said that the 
earnings of last year have been larger than those 
of the yeat before. Now, the earnings this year 
may be the sameas of the year before and yet, 
under your proposition, not justify a restoration. 
It seems to me that no line should be drawn that 
the earnings shall be equal to what they were last 
year before arestoration is made. If the manage- 
ment of the company desires to make further re- 
ductions, or increases, it will be proper to take it 
up after December 1st. If, as is said, the decrease 
in traffic has been brought about by lack of con- 
fidence, you should, I think, accept the proposi- 
tion of the men toaccept a reduction for three 
months, and show them it is your intention to re- 
store wages as soon as possible. They will take 
hold, and willbe ready to handle the increased 
business which will soon be ready to move. 

Mr. Smith: In reference to the statement that 
the men have not confidence in the management, 
and that they fear the company will not comply 
with its agreement to restore their pay as soon as 
the earnings of the company may justify, because 
it has occurred that such promises have been 
made and violated, I will say, that I propose that 
the agreement be made in writing, and that if, 
for any cause, Mr. Metcalfe or Ido not continuein 
the service of the company, our successors will be 
bound by it. It would seem that should the man- 
agement act in bad faith, that the men will bein 
as good a position to enforce their demands fora 
compliance with the agreement as they are now 
to resist a reduction in their pay. I must dis- 
agree with Mr. Wilkins’ statement that if the 
company enters into anagreement on the basis of 
the proposition made by the representatives of 
the men, that it will be in the same position on 
the 1st of December as it was on the ist of Septem- 
ber. » ihe Picpenion says distinctly that a re- 
duction of ten per cent. is to be made until ‘‘ De- 
cember Ist, after which time all such reductions 
shall cease.’”? In other words, on December ist 
the pay is to be restored. 

(To be continued.) 
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Old Pipe, Farewell. 


’Tis now ‘‘the witching hour of night,”’ 
When roaming spooks poor fellows fright ; 
While here I sit and toss with pain, 

With bloodshot eyes and scorching brain ; 
Because my skillful doctor said: 

Another smoke and I'd be dead. 

That means my pipe forevermore 

My life to save I must give o’er. 





The clergy, with an unctuous zeal, 
Claim hidden things they can reveal ; 
They tell us all our worldly ills 

Are bitter anti-mortem pills, 

To purge our souls from earthly dross, 
And nail our bodies on the cross, 

“So we eternally can shine 

On angel wings, in light divine. 


“There is no joy so dear to me 

As my old pipe exhausting free ; 

My doctor says its frequent use 
Exposes nerves to much abuse ; 

My pastor says such pains were sent 

To make me of my sins repent; 

Alas, I’m forced to bear the yoke, 

But there’s no heaven without a smoke. 


Through many long eventful years 

It crowned my hopes and calmed my fears ; 
I loved amid its wreathes to doze, 

And have them circle round my nose ; 

I gloried in the rings I tossed 

Up skyward like a clean exhaust ; 

Twas nectar, tonic, luscious, fine, 

The taste of that old pipe of mine! 


My teeth concealed inside each jaw 
Are sound as dentist ever saw, 

I never feit them ache until 

I tried my appetite to kill 

For smoking, now, oh, holy Jove! 
Each one petitions you above, 

With might and main for just a whiff, 
-Or I’ll be soon a silent stiff. 


I once supposed all earthly bliss 

Lay ina fair one’s humid kiss, 

I know I hankered, craved and prayed 
For one of many a witching maid; 
But I have changed. I’d much prefer 
To being woman’s worshipper, 

A fifteen minutes’ date by far 

With my old pipe or strong cigar! 


But, hear me, boys, I’11 victor be 
Above iny pipe, you all will see ; 
Tobacco cannot knock me out, 
Althoughit wrestles me about. 

The struggle’s tough, it may be long, 
But, thank the Lord, my will is strong. 
Old pipe, adieu forevermore— 

I’ve often said the same before. 


—Shandy Maguire. 
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Messrs. Epirors: In his official report 
of the exploration of the Green and Colo- 
rado. rivers, made in 1869, Major J. W. 
Powell describes the rivers with canyon 
walls in this terse sentence: 

“Ten million cascade brooks unite to 
form ten thousand torrent creeks; ten 
thousand torrent creeks unite to form a 
hundred rivers beset with cataracts; a 
hundred roaring rivers unite to form the 
Colorado, which rolls—amad, turbid stream 
—into the Gulf of California.” 

This fearful torrent, flowing through 
towering banks of solid rocks hundreds 
and thousands of feet high, the grandest 
work of nature in scenic America, has 
warded away the tourist and sightseer for 
years by its own formidable record of lives 
surrendered in its exploration and in at- 
tempts to break the solitude of its canyon 
fastnesses. The commercial world has 
coveted the channel as a short route to 
the western coast, the miner has longed 
to satisfy himself of the truth of legends 
of wealth along its banks, the tourist has 
fretted that its mighty works of nature 
were hidden from him. Essays to open 
the river to both business and pleasure 
have been fewer because the few attempts 
made resulted disastrously and stood a bar 
to a renewal of the attack. 

Of late years the settlers of the great 
West, as they grow nearer and nearer to 
the valley of the dreaded stream, have 
looked upon it with covetous eyes as a 
short rail route from the mountains to the 
sea. A few years ago a few far-seeing 
capitalists caused a survey to be run down 
the river, with a view to the construction 
of a railroad. So firmly were they wedded 
to the idea that though the first expedition 
resulted in the death of the chief of the 
party and two men, they did not relinquish 
the project, but equipped another and 
took up the line where the disaster to the 
first ended it. The survey was completed, 
and it is not beyond the probable that be- 
fore the century closes a railroad will be 
built along it. 

Butthis achievement,satisfactory enough 
in its way, did not satisfy the demand of 
the spirit of progress which had marked 
the river for its prey. Colorado piuck and 
perseverance had shown the way for the 
railroad, and Colorado pluck, combined 
with Lake Erie experience, actuated by a 


- desire for exploration which is breathed 


in the western atmosphere, where the 
“prospector” is king, tinctured by some 
degree of bravado, has at last proven por- 
tions of the waters of the Green, Grand and 
Colorado rivers to be navigable and opened 
one hundred and thirty miles of the upper 
river to navigation. 

The steam launch “Major Powell,” 35- 
foot mean length, 8-foot beam, recently 
landed at Wheeler’s ranch, near Green 
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River, U. T., after successfully steaming 
130 miles down and up rivers that have 
heretofore been braved by but few row- 
boats manned by men in hourly fear of 
death, 

During the past summer the Powell left 
Wheeler’s Landing to prove the Green 
and Colorado rivers open to navigation. 
On board were Captain W. H. Edwards, 
Engineer H. F. Howard, Louis N.McLane, 
T. H. MacDonald, and your correspondent. 

It was just the party to make a success 
of the venture. All were trained boatmen 
and had grown up on the lake shores. Mr. 
Edwards had knowledge of the rivers, and 
his experiences on the Stanton and Best 
parties were of the highest value. Messrs. 
Howard and MacDonald were practiced 
engineers and trained in the handling of 
boats, while Mr. Mclane’s fitness for the 
undertaking was shown in his pioneer ex- 
periences. When a boy on the Colorado 
plains, he rigged up and sailed the first 
sail-car ever built, and perfected this idea 
of utilizing the winds of the prairies for 
the propelling of a jaunting-car, until he 
attained a speed of sixty miles an hour 
with a lateen sail on a small flat-car, 
sailing, at times, three points to the wind. 
If the Colorado River was navigable, these 
gentlemen were calculated to find it out. 

The trip down and back occupied four- 
teen days, but the actual running time of 
the steamer was less than four, and can 
with proper boat be shortened to three. 
There were many forced delays to secure 
wood for the engine, to find the channel, 
to get off from hidden sand-bars and rocks 
encountered, and to allow the party to ex- 
plore the bottom-lands and cliff dwellings 
along the route, or to investigate the 
mighty cataracts below the foot of naviga- 
tion in the Colorado River. Then, too, the 
utter worthlessness of the steamer for the 
necessities of the stream was shown, and 
this inadaptability was greatly against swift 
steaming. Inadequate engine power, ex- 
cess of water draft, and other faults of the 
boat had to be contended against and con- 
sumed time. 

But with all the difficulties against which 
the steamer had to contend, it clearly es- 
tablished two important facts: That the 
Green River is navigable from the Rio 
Grande Western railroad bridge to the 
junction of the Grand, Green, and Colo- 
rado, that the Grand may be navigated for 
much of its course, that the Colorado 


River is navigable above the cataracts, and 


that the scenery in the canyons through 
which these rivers run is the grandest, 
most magnificent, wild, and interesting of 
any on the continent. 

The canyon fastnesses, in which that 
mysterious race whose life and destiny puz- 
zle the historian—the Aztec, Mancos, or 
Cliff Dweller—found refuge for a time from 
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some unrelenting foes who waged the war 
of extermination, are now to be open to the 
world? Aline of the tourist boats that 
will steam the romantic rivers is to be the 
result of the trial trips of the Major 
Powell, and there is little doubt thatin a 
short time the canyons of the Green and 
Colorado will be as well known to the 
globe-trotting enthusiast as are now the 
railroad-coursed canyons of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In the days when the world was new,. 
Nature, the master architect, in her wild- 
est mood, set loose an ice gorge, tearing 
down to the sea, plowing adeep and cir- 
cuitous furrow through the virgin country 
rock. In the path the water of the up- 
lands found a channel, and this is the 
Colorado River. A mighty stream of 
priceless water flowing through a desert, 
a veritable valley of death. On its head- 
lands the scant vegetation parches and 
dies. Deer and cattle, Tantalus-like, die 
of thirst, standing upon its banks, power- 
less to reach the foaming volume of pure 
water washing the foot of the steep cliff 
on which they stand. All earth round 
about gasps for a drop of the bountiful 
water which tumbles cold and soothing 
past. Its rock walls, hundreds of feet 
high, guard its moisture safely to deposit 
it in the Pacific Ocean. In conjunction, the 
water with the earth, Eastern Utah and 
Western Arizona might be a farmer’s para- 
dise. Separated as they are by the insur- 
mountable barrier of rock banks, the 
earth becomes a desert and the river a 
worthless waste of water, whose very 
presence is a taunt and an aggravation. 

At Green River, Utah, the river from 
which the State takes its name is a deep: 
flowing stream about five hundred feet in 
width. There the company opens into. 
Gunnison’s Valley, a broad, barren plain 
occurring between the Lenore canyon to. 
the north and Labyrinth canyon to the 
south, a stretch of low river banks and 
forty miles or more marked by abrupt 
buttes, bold escarpments and clean-cut. 
terraces of laminated shales. - A few miles. 
below the starting point of the Major 
Poweil, a rapid called the Devil’s Auger 
offers the first formidable barrier to navi- 
gation. A sudden drop in the river bed 
causes a quickening of the current anda 
sharp turn inthe channel forms a twist- 
ing, boiling rapid that cails for the boats- 
man’s keenest senses. and threatens 
destruction to any manner of craft. This. 
swiftly and safely shot, the river banks. 
begin to forecast the canyons below. Fan- 
tastically carved bluffs of red sand rock 
rise at either hand to sink again into 
broad mesas, slashed by pretty washes, 
where springs of water, pure, saline, or 
mineral, break from the rock terraces and 
trickle down to the river. 
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Here and there arises a castellated cliff 
like a moated castle, against whose bare and 
crumpled sides no friendly ivy grows to 
arrest its slow wearing away by antago- 
nistic elements. Its foundation stones in- 
undated by the debris of its own spolia- 
tion, it stands guarding the stream which, 
as though secure in the protection vouch- 
' safed, pauses to glide slowly around the 
pedestal base and then, shut off by a bend, 
quickens its pace until another cliff rises 
to afford like protection and rest. 

After many miles of this uncertainty, 
the walls, as though at last deciding to 
hide this river fromthe droughting sun- 
rise on both sides at once gradually for a 
distance until gaining an even height of 
1,300 feet, and having attained that, stand 
bare and formidable. Theriver, with ever 
changing degrees of swiftness, turning 
from bank to bank in mad rebellion 
against such perfect confinement, twists 
and bends for hundreds of miles between 
these huge walls of rocks, a mad, fretting, 
and foaming torrent at times, and again 
a limpid, placid stream, as though its very 
exertions demanded their seasons of rest. 

These red sandstone walls, “so straight 
that they often lean backwards,” are castel- 
lated withthe light yellow rocks of another 


age, glacial-polished, wind carved, now and ° 


then broken bya sister canyon opening 
back from the river; their faces broken 
into shadow and light by the inclining 
rays of the sun are grotesque, fantastical. 
A never-ending panorama of such mighty 
walls, picturesque palisades, a narrow slit 
of liquid blue sky with floating islands of 
feathery white clouds above, stretched out 
upon the gaze of the Major Powell’s crew 
as the boat glided down the dreamy river 
to the rhythm of the churning screws. 

Miles and miles of this ever-changing 
scenery, unsurpassed forvariety, grandeur, 
and beauty, stretches out until the mind 
of manis awed, subdued, and inundated 
with the sublime. Ever the same, yet 
never the same. Now the dauntless 
steamer is plowing along the nature-hewn 
palisade between towering buttresses, a 
bend for’d closing the way, a bend aft 
shutting off retreat. So the river seems a 
lake of crystal sunk between rock-ribbed 
walis of giant masonry reaching to the 
heavens, and, when the sun is sinking be- 
hind the wall, that may now be the right 
and now the left, as the steamer plows on, 
when its glancing rays gild the ripples, 
the walled river changes into a lake of 
gold, and but for the calming assurance of 
the canopy of blue might well be taken 
for a veritable pit of fire. Now, down the 
rivera vista opens of gold-tinted, sun- 
kissed canyon wall, ever the canyon wall, 
which, seen from the shadow of the dark- 
ai canyon, see=s to promise a better 

ate. 
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Bow Knot Loop is the name given to 
one of the most interesting freaks in this 
eccentric stream. Only 200 yards across. 
over a lowering sink in one of the canyon 
walls through which the opposite wall can 
be seen, itis nine miles around. A great 
headline of the ever-present red bluff is. 
all but severed by the eccentric current. 
It is as though nature, wearying of the 
Gorgonian task of walling this stream, 
had first resolved to shorten the route to 
the sea, and then, ashamed of her weakness, 
by extra exertion had done penance by 
lengthening to nine miles what might 
have been accomplished in afew feet. And 
to heighten this thought there is the argu- 
ment that the nine miles around contain 
more startling touches of the artistic idea 
followed out in the building of this canyon 
than are to be found in any other portion 
of the route. 

Around the headland extends a broken 
colonnade of gigantic pillars half buried 
by the accumulated debris of ages of ero- 
sion. There is always this debris. A 
sloping mass of broken stone, red sand, 
bearing now and then some willow or 
greasewood or a scrub oak, cumbers the 
foot of the wall, reaching from water edge, 
and from this, bare, gaunt, and unconquer- 
able, rises for many hundred feet the 
solid rock. For a cornice, there is ever 
coping of masonry laid in slender bands 
of stratified rocks, sometimes of the same 
red sandstone, sometimes of the light 
yellow. 

Now there are suggestions of Grecian 
architecture, now Roman; frequent stiff 
hints of the early colonial, often Pompeiian, 
while the turreted castle, the domed Pan- 
theon, or the mighty cathedral find the 
general human idea which evolved, and 
the untiring energy which builded them 
here prototyped in accidental, if you will, 
wearing away of country rock by a sub- 
servient stream obeying nature’s law in its 
journey to its level and its grave. 

One is constantly impressed by the fact 
that he is a prisoner in these walls, and 
that his only egress is up the watery trail 
on which he came. In all the 110 miles 
of canyon the Major Powell steamed 
through, there is but one outlet from tne 
river to the table-lands, 1,300 feet above. 
This is an old game trail that was once 
traveled by the notorious Howard and 
Bang. These leaders of a strong band of 
horse thieves had a camp up an off-shoot 
of the main canyon, and were used to 
stealing horses from the Mormons on the 
west, crossing the river at this point, and 
taking their booty to sell to the ranches of 
Colorado on the east. Their crossing 
place was never discovered until years 
after the band was broken up. Three 
years ago, after a systematic search, it was 
discovered by Arthur Wheeler, a cattleman 
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of the locality, and has since been known 
as Arthur’s Pass. Had an accident occur- 
red to the Major Powell on the trip of ex- 
ploration, the crew could have escaped 
from the canyon only through this 
pass, and the probabilities are that had 
such a fate befallen them, they would have 
succumbed to starvation or met death by 
accident before it would have been possible 
to reach this point. 

Luckily, no serious accident occurred. 
‘There was one narrow escape in a rapid in 
the Colorado on the up trip. The twelve 
horse-power wheels failed to propel the 
boat up the oneswift embryocataractit had 
shoton the down trip, and but for the 
opportune lodging upon a sunken rock 
the expedition might have come to sud- 
den grief. Fortunately, this occurred 
sufficiently near the shore to make it 
possible to get out a safety line, and ulti- 
mately, with block and tackle, to draw the 
boat into less vicious current. Buta short 
distance below this point in Cataract Can- 
yon occurs a succession of fierce, boiling, 
raging cataracts, where the river leaps 
down huge steps of its bed; and, had the 
fates been a little less propitious, the 
Major Powell and its crew might have 
been added tothe long roll of their vic- 
tims. R. R. GREGG. 





Mrssrs. Epirors: Above the city of 
London these winter days, hangs a cloud 
whose dissipating mists scatter on the 
viewless air a handsome fortune every 
week. Thereis no beauty or charm in 
the smoke and grime that pour from 
countless chimneys, yet in that cloud of 
gloom over the world’s metropolis hovers 
each year more coloring matter in the vola- 
tile escaping by-products of coal that are 
worse than lost, than would dye all the 
beautiful fabrics whichcome from English 
looms in a twelve-month. A thousand 
tons of sulphate of ammonia also goes up 
in that cloud each month, worth $50,000, 
and the aggregate value of all that is 
wasted reaches $2,500,000 annually. 

The utilization of waste like that in the 
London smoke is the constant, never- 
flagging work of civilization. Applied 
science daily reclaims substances that yes- 
terday were worthless and finds in un- 
sightly heaps of refuse fresh sources of 
wealth and new means of comfort. Dis- 
coveries of a magnitude to revolutionize 
an industry and dramatic enough to fix the 
world’s attention are comparatively rare, 
but scarcely a day goes by that some un- 
known genius does not find utility in what 
was valueless before or by pointing out 
some cheaper process contribute to the 
steady increase of human pleasure and 
gratification. We ofttimes comment on 
the great events of the day and call our 
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age an era of vast projects and transcend- 
ent achievements in industry and com- 
merce, yet itis even more true that it is 
particularly an epoch of little things. 
Every workshop proclaims it. A simple 
piece of gearing here saves a little power, 
a better appliance there reduces the num- 
ber of waste threads in a pound of wool 
or cotton, better firing saves a few units of 
heat from the fuel under these boilers, a 
happy thought transforms part of your 
refuse into beauty and use. 

Thirty years ago in every Southern 
State the cottonseed was thrown away as 
worthless, or used for fuel. Fora third 
of a century attempts had been made to 
compress the oil it contains, but failure 
had followed failure. It was a waste 
product until the saving hand of genius 
touched it, and, like magic, a great in- 
dustry sprang into existence. What hada 
few years before been left to rot at the 
cotton gin, rose in value with wonderful 
rapidity, until at one time it sold as high 
as $19 aton. ‘To-day the products of the 
industry exceed $27,000,000 a year in value, 
of which the oil brings in $16,000,000, the 
cake nearly $8,000,000, and lint and hulls 
over $1,500,000 each. Only one-third the 
seed is used as yet, and this wonderful 
industry but waits upon a market for the 
oil, either in adulterations of lard and olive 
oil or some more innocent occupation, to 
triple its great output. ‘The truth is, the 
South is just awakening to the value of 
its waste agricultural products. The crop 
that was once grown only for the down 
that winged its seeds, now furnishes oil, 
food for stock, lint, hulls for fertilizer or 
food for stock, and from its waste stalks, 
long left to rot in the field, spiendid paper 
can be made. Of one despised product, 
formerly thrown aside as worthless, the 
late Henry Grady said, but a few months 
before his death: ‘‘ The hulls of the cot- 
tonseed in the cotton States will produce 
more beef, butter, milk and cheese, more 
wool and mutton than all the clover and 
blue. grass in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Ohio.” 

Of late years, paper has come to be used 
for everything, from cigarette wrappers to 
window panes, from pails and flower-pots 
to pulleys, car-wheels and field hospitals. 
Yet it is entirely the product of what has 
long been looked upon as waste. Cotton 
stalks have already been mentioned, but 
tobacco stalks and the dry.pulp of sugar- 
cane, robbed of all its saccharine matter, 
are scarcely less valuable, while from the 
sawdust that has heretofore been allowed 
to fill up low swamps or float away upon 
rivers, good sheeting for use in buildings 
can easily be made, and a much finer 
quality is the result of mixing one-fourth 
waste paper with three-fourths sawdust. 
This refuse lies in great quantities about 
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all Northern saw-milis, as much as 12,000 
tons having accumulated in one place, and 
many lumbermen are likely in a few years 
to find considerable profit in what was 
worse than worthless until now. From 
dry sawdust, too, wood alcohol, pyrolig- 
neous acids, and bases for aniline dyes are 
now secured. Paper equal to the best 
quality of dipped English drawing paper 
can be made from corn husks, which rot 
in untold quantities on Western prairies. 

I have already hinted at the saving 
which modern science has taught us to 
make from coal, but even the well inform- 
ed are surprised to know that the list 
widens till it includes fifty-one substances. 
It has not been long since coal tar from 
gas works was absolutely waste, and was 
not infrequently burned under the retorts. 
Now it sells readily at a good price, and 


the beautiful aniline dyes, thanks to the - 


discovery of the German chemist, Hof- 
mann, are derived from the benzole it con- 
tains. A purple more brilliant than the 
incomparable Tyrian hue of old is pro- 
duced in this way, and what was once a 
great industry, the raising of madder, has 
been almost destroyed, not one-tenth as 
much being used now as a quarter of a 
century ago, notwithstanding the great 
advances in the production of textile 
fabrics. An indigo color can also be pro- 
duced from coal tar, but no method cheap 
enough to make the manufacture com- 
mercially practicable has yet been dis- 
covered. One of these days some chemist 
will hit upon it, and the indigo plant will 
follow madder. The first of these modern 
colors, an aniline mauve, came into use in 
1886. Ten years ago the price of sulphate 
of ammonia, another of the by-products of 
coal, was over $100 a ton, now the large 
supply has reduced it to $47. In the man- 
ufacture of coke, asin gas making, these 
residuals can be saved and become a val- 
uable incident to the industry. In Ger- 
many, much has been accomplished in this 
way, but thus far American coke ovens 
have, with possibly a few exceptions, al- 
lowed these products to be wasted. 

Forty years ago yearevery silk warehouse 
was a great pile of rubbish, the refuse of 
the works. Jll-smelling, full of leaves, 


sticks, dead silk worms, and imperfect ' 


cocoons, it was a most unattractive mass 
to goto work upon. Warehousemen sold 
it, when they could, as fertilizer, and were 
often glad enough to give it away to secure 
its removal. Not one person in a thou- 
sand would have looked at it a second 
time, much less thought of it as asource of 
wealth. Butit attracted the attention of 
S. C. Lister, the English inventor and 
manufacturer. He saw it contained a vast 
amount of good silk, which would be valu- 
able for all fabrics permitting the use of 
short threads, and set about inventing 
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machinery that would sort out all the silk 
in those great piles of rubbish, amounting 
in every center of silk-raising to thousands 
of tons annually. Fortunately success 
had already crowned his labors in other 
directions, and he had time and money as 
well as great inventive genius to give to 
the work. By washing and cleaning the 
waste he at last got it into such shape that 
a modified form of the wool combing 
machine, which he perfected after years of 
effort, could be used upon it. The result 
is that over 5,000 persons are employed in 
working up the silk thus saved into the 
finest’ sealskin plushes, ribbons, velvets, 
and the like, and Mr. Lister has been re- 
warded for his great services to mankind 
with a vast fortune. 

For scores of years the slag from iron 
furnaces was a burden on the industry. 
It was duinped into ravines, piled high 
over worn-out fields, and allowed to lie in 
unsightly barren waste on the face of na- 
ture. Now science has discovered a dozen 
uses for it. Its utilityis no longer iimited 
to ballast for railways, but it is in many 
places mined again, submitted to particu- 
lar processes, and manufactured into as- 
bestos, cement, glassware, pottery, fire- 
brick, and fertilizers. Perhaps the latest 
use to which it has been put is that dis- 
covered by Mr. James P. Perkins, of 
Illinois. By pulverizing it to an impalpa- 
ble powder, he has secured from it an un- 
excelled base for paints, while, calcined 
or roasted, the 50 per cent. of iron it con- 
tains, mixed with lime and other sub- 
stances, produces rich and very permanent 
colors. Perkins is already making alarge 
fortune from his discovery, in which Pull- 
man, of palace car fame, has an interest, 
the Pullman cars being painted with 
colors obtained in this way. 

The Dutch at Maestricht, Holland, have 
discovered a process of making cloth from 
peat, besides getting many other by-prod- 
ucts from the output of bogs which has 
heretofore been valuable, at most, for fuel. 
It is first dried, the fiber then separated 
and converted into soft wool, from which 
cloth, blankets, rugs, and the like can be 
made at half the cost, it is said, of woolen 
goods of equal quality. All such articles 
are antiseptic, and have special value in 
surgical operations. The refuse gives an 
excellent charcoal for smokeless powder, 
and has value as an insecticide and disin- 
fectant. The discovery ought in time to 
create a great industry in Ireland, where 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of peat bogs. 

A process has recently been discovered 
for saving the refuse from woolen mills 
which so defiles the streams. The oil 
commonly wasted in this way with other 
products wouldin many cases be highly 
valuable, the refuse from the Providence, 
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R.I., mills alone being estimated as worth 
$160 aday. Along this line is room for 
very valuable work in the future. The 
polluted streams to-day are a disgrace to 
civilization, and a source of disease oft- 
times as well. Just as the present genera- 
tion has found in the great chemical 
works the means of saving gases that once 
devastated their vicinity and by condensa- 
tion has transformed them into valuable 
articles of commerce, so perhaps the next 
generation may redeem the creeks and 
rivers of our mining and manufacturing 
districts, and the streams into which cities 
now pour their sewage, from the disgrace 
of the present and win from them wealth 
that is now lost to mankind. The sewage 
of acity like New York, if it could be 
utilized as fertilizer, would be worth 
30,000,000 a year. 

But savings and wonders are not con- 
fined to the reclaiming of what generally 
passes for waste materials. Each reduc- 
tion in the number of processes required 
to produce an article, every simplification 
of industry however minute, every saving 
in the power needed for given results, is a 
utilization of what was wasted before. 
Perhaps the most wonderful results in this 
respect are those secured from the fuel in 
modern engines. Compound locomotives, 
for example, have been run a total of ten 
million miles on English railways, draw- 
ing on an average from nine to thirteen 
passenger coaches, and the average con- 
sumption of fuel for the whole distance 
has been but 32.6 pounds of coal per mile. 
Still more wonderful are the results 
achieved by our modern lake steamers 
with their triple expansion engines. An 
exhibit of the work of one vessel for the 
season of 1890 shows that it carried over 
70,000 tons of freight during that time, 
and it required but 114 ounces of coal on 
an average to move aton of freight a mile. 
‘What greater miracle of modern mechan- 
ism than this can be named ? 

The catalogue of such achievements, 
wonderful in disclosing the power and 
scope of human ingenuity, might be con- 
tinued indefinitely, and yet retain intense 
interest. ‘The residue of former arts has 
in this age furnished in a marked degree 
the materials upon which new workers 
have spent their labor, and from which 
they have extracted riches. No industrial 
process is now separated from all others. 
Each contributes something to new en- 
terprises, and the system becomes more 
complex, more beautiful, and less wasteful 
every year. So long as civilization ad- 
vances this must go on. There is no per- 
fection. Only stagnation can prevent each 
generation from improving upon its pred- 
cessor. The marvels of one day are the 
commonplaces of applied science and act- 
ive industry the next, and while the time 
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will never come when the world’s in- 
dustries shall know no such thing as 
waste, each succeeding year marks a nearer 
approach to that ideal condition. Some 
new secret from the manifold mysteries 
of nature is revealed each year, each 
month, and the more we know the clearer 
is it that all is utility and nothing abso- 
lute waste in the universe. 
J. B. STEWART. 





The Engineer. 





My tale is not of heroes turned to dust, 

Whose deeds recorded must be taken on trust,— 

Theme too great for tongue that boasts no magic 
spell, 

One upon which the angels love with fond accord 
to dwell. 

When thou didst tremble on destruction’s brink, 

Did not the listening night display some token? 

The voices of the night no warning sound convey? 

The soldier unto battle driven, amid the clash of 


arms, 

Of shrill voiced trumpet, the deepening roll of 
drums, : 

And all the mad excitement of hate engeridered 

Stic. 

When he the rampart scales and dares all war’s 
alarms, 

So a nation’s frantic praises raise him te the very 
skies. 

But thou, alone, went forth to meet the spectre 
dread, 


That doth appall all men of earthly mold; 

Thy one companion e’en deserting thee. 

So near eternity thou wast, the shadow of the 
Reaper fell across thy face, 

Induing with wan and pallid hue thine own, 

God who from his throne on high beholds all 
dwellers upon earth, 

Hath writ thee down as one who loves his fellow 
man. 

For so we read, “‘Greater love than this hath no 
man,’’ 

Who for his friends will lay his life adowa. 

In that supremest moment what endless visions 
passed, 

What myriad thoughts no language cas express, 

Of this thy little brood at rest; 

The patient mother in theif midst. 

Alas! how dread a sacrifice thou didst them con- 
template. 

Perchance thou felt as that brave knight beloved 
of yore, 

“TY could not love thee, dear, so well, lowed I not 
honor more,”’ 

Where now the emblems should thy breast adorn, 

The cross by Legion’s Honor worn, 

Or Malta’s Knight in triumph borne. 

Ah! well, thy medals are engraven only on human 
hearts 

For whom thou risked thy life in sacrifice ; 

For love of life or length of days 

Could not from thee the form divine erase. 

—FE. S. 
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Messrs. Epirors: “Of conflicting sig- 
nals, the safer one must be obeyed.” This 
is the latest “law” for railroadmen. It 
goes on and says that the widow of an en- 
gineer who is killed cannot claim anything 
from the railroad company for the reason 
that it would be carelessness for him to 
obey the wrong signal. Suppose a train 
stops between stations for some furpose. 
The flagman comes around the curve fol- 
lowing and gives the engineer a signal to 
pull out quickly. The man in front of 
him signals him to stop. He gets the two 
signals, and acts upon one of them. He 
gets killed for obeying the wrong signal, 
and his widow is deprived of her dues, on 
the ground that her husband should have 
obeyed the other signal. If that isn’t a 
bright point in railroad law, then I don’t 
want a cent. Suppose he acts upon the 
signal from behind, and pulls up briskly 
and prevents a tail-end collision from the 
train following, which cannot stop. He 
has done well, according to the law; but 
suppose he pulls out briskly and runs into 
a train meeting him on the same track, 
then he has acted unwisely, and no matter 
if he is killed, his wife has no right to the 
price of his life, for it is carelessness. I 
would liketo geta few of these law-makers 
out with me some time on an engine run- 
ning torty or fifty miles per hour, and let 
something happen, and see what they 
would do. Over here, in Iowa, not long 
since, a judge held that the widows of two 
engineers were not entitled to damage for 
the death of the two men, on the ground 
that they should have gotten off. The 
two wrecked trains were running forty-five 
miles per hour when the men discovered 
the approaching train. ‘The distance was 
four hundred and seventy feet. Now, let’s 

ee: The space between the two trains 
was being lessened at the immense rate of 
ninety miles per hour, or 7,920 feet per 
minute, or 132 feet per second. The dis- 
tance was four hundred and seventy feet, 
which was covered in three and a half 
seconds. If this judge will visit the depot 
in his city, and occupy a seat on a loco- 
motive standing still at the station, and 
put himself in the position in which an 
engineer is compelled to occupy on his 
engine, and then let some one give him a 
signal to get off, he will have a faint con- 
ception of what ‘this “ getting off” means. 
Or let him go home and seat himself in 
the easy chair in the parlor, and let his 
wife give him the signal to get out, 
and see how far he will get in three and a 
half seconds. He would probably knock 
the hanging-lamp into the adjoining room 
and run over his wife, and then not suc- 
ceed in getting more than eight feet from 
his position at the time the signal was 
given. This is when everything has been 
prearranged and understood. On a loco- 
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motive, jogging along at the speed of fifty 
miles per hour, you ‘cannot have time to 
figure out just what the effect of certain 
things will be. You are not standing in 
the gangway, ready to jump, as you round 
each curve. You do not know just what 
bridge is out, or just where the broken 
rail is, or just where the drove of cattle 
will run uponthetrack. It is all very well 
to sit comfortably in the rear end of a 
sleeper and pass judgment on the actions 
of the man on the head end, but to put 
yourself in his position and start out over 
along division of railroad ona dark, stormy 
night, is another thing altogether. 
‘ERASTUS PLOKEV. 





East LAS VEGAS, N. M., Dec. 13, 1893. 

Messrs. Epirors: In the December 
JOURNAL, page 1137, over the signature of 
G. W. Teasdale, appears an article which 
advances the doctrine that seniority is the 
guiding star of hope of the ignorant en- 
gineer; that regardless of fitness and 
ability to perform the duties entailed by 
advancement from freight to passenger 
service; if one only has seniority on his 
side, victory will ultimately perch upon 
his banner, with no effort on his part in 
the least in acquiring the proper knowl- 
edge of the increased responsibilities en- 
tailed by promotion. Nowa glance at the 
official reports of agreements will confirm 
the statement that seniority is the rock or 
basis of the superstructure on which 
treatment of railroad employes rests, es- 
pecially so with engineers; and in the 
absence of any plan equally as good, I say 
justly so, I have worked under the ability 
and meritorious service plan, also the per- 
sonal record fake. I have seen a box of 
cigars, properly distributed, work wonders 
in the full record of an engine; have 
heard of silk dresses, a pony for the chil- 
dren to piay with, induce’ a master me- 
chanic to advance an engineer of three 
months of service on the road to a regu- 
lar passenger run, and the only comment 
was, phenomenal ability and meritorious 
service could not be held back. A per- 
sonal record was wonderfully assisted by 
heading a subscription to make the “ old 
man” a Christmas gift, ora suit of clothes, 
or intwo instances I have in mind, a pair 
of high steppers and arig to match. Now 
in the light of past events, seniority is the 
child of the B. of L. E., and wherever the 
principles of our noble Brotherhood pre- 
vail, you will find the little one ‘‘ mosey- 
ing” around. Seniority should give to 
every man in his turn an opportunity to 
demonstrate whether he has or has not 
the knowledge and ability to perform the 
duties that come by advancement from an 
inferior to a superior grade in the service | 
in which he is employed. When this is 
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accomplished, all the interests and pur- 
poses of this mode of treatment of ém- 
pioyes have been literally carried out. It 
is most certainly not the means of bolster- 
ing up and the keeping of incompetents 
in positions of trust as one would infer 
from Mr. Teasdale’s article, nor do I be- 
lieve an authenticated case of such can be 
proven. Now, Mr. Teasdale, what do you 
propose to substitute for it? Now is the 
time to bring forward your plan so it can 
be analyzed and compared with seniority 
to find out if it would be better “ to be off 
with the old clothes and on with the new.” 
No doubt you have some simple, concise 
plan, which will fully justify your slightly 
sarcastic “moral” with which you close 
your article, or were you acting the part 
of one of the ten fools with the one wise 
man? 

Last spring I noticed an article from 
some Brother, I think Brother Neilson, 
outlining a plan for providing means to 
care for old and indigent Brothers. To 
me it seemed perfectly feasible, a move in 
the right direction, and one I hope to see 
put in practice by our next convention, as 
it would entirely cover the 39 cases which 
appealed for assistance in Atlanta, and 
would add a plank to our insurance plat- 
form, which is now sadly lacking, viz.: a 
form of indemnity, or providing of mem- 
bers in their old age with means for 
proper care and assistance—surely a good 
and laudable cause. ‘Think it over, Broth- 
ers, and air your views in the JOURNAL; it 
will set others to thinking, and perhaps 
result in great good to many of our needy 
and at the same time worthy Brothers. 

JOHN MCMULLEN. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 


MEssrs. EpITors: In the December 
issue, there appeared an article signed 
“Extra, Div. 353,” in which the writer con- 
demns the old or regular men, Philadelphia 
division, B. & O. system. He is pleased 
to inform the readers that we are making 
forty days per month, while the extra men 
are making onlyten to fifteen. In this, he 
forgets to mention the fact that we served 
our apprenticeship in the same school in 
which he is to-day a student. In our pub- 
lic utterances we should never present 
subjects for consideration without first 
inquiring specifically as to the past as well 
as the present or future. In our defence 
permit me to say, the old or regular men 
passed through similar hardships request- 
ed of extra men to-day. They were com- 
pelled to accept of matters and things as 
they existed. “Extra” fails to inform the 
readers of this, also that extra men oft- 
times find faultif they are called to go 
out with runs other than the Blue Line 
flyer. I do know extra men on this di- 
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vision have reported themselves sick when 
called to go on short runs. He fails to 
state that four of the six who were laid 
off continually importuned the M. M. for 
promotion, and were informed at the time 
that they would have very little work as 
extra engineers, and were advised to re- 
main firing until such time as the com- 
pany would require more engineers to 
move its traffic. They still insisted upon 
promotion, saying that they were satisfied 
to take the chances. “Extra” also knows 
that when the six men insisted upon pro- 
motion they were firing passenger loco- 
motives and earning from seventy to eighty 
dollars per month, but this did not satisfy 
them; they wanted to be classed as en- 
gineers; and when the M. M. consented to 
comply with their requests, even against 
his own convictions, and placed them on 
the extra list, they find fault because we 
old men do not step off and allow them to 
have runs we have worked the last twenty- 
five years for. It seems to me there is not 
much consistency in this. It is a good 
deal of self, not much fraternal feeling. 
Regular men on the Philadelphia division 
voluntarily agreed to remain idle while 
their engines were in shop for repairs, and 
allow extra men to have the run, and I can 
say one of our oldest men recently re- 
mained idle for five months while his engine 
was in shop. If he has good luck, he will 
make «about two-thirds time, but sup- 
posing, after remaining idle five months, 
he went to work and met with misfortune, 
and the engine was returned to shop for 
two or three months’ repairs, would “ Ex- 
tra” divide his time with the old man? 
Recently, one of these old meu, whom 
“Extra” seems to think to be very penuri- 
ous, was taken ill. The M. M. placed one 
of these extra men on the run, and this 
same extra man made sixty-eight days in 
one month. I fail to learn if he divided. 
What achance it would have been for 
“Extra” to have interviewed our M. M. 
and to have said, “I have made thirty 
days; give some one else achance.” Did 
he? Well, I guess not. He lost the op- 
portunity which only comes once in a 
lifetime. This whole question may. be 
summed up in a very few words: “Extra” 
finds fault with the old men on Philadel- 
phia division because they will not lay off 
and permit the six men to run their runs; 
I do know the old men had nothing to do 
with their suspension, but that the extra 
men went to the M. M. and requested a 
reduction of the extra list by suspending 
six or eight, which would permit the rest 
to make good time, and when the officials 
examined into the true state of affairs 
they did reduce the force. There is only 
one point in my opinion in “Extra’s” 
article that is worthy of consideration. 
He says Justice should be blindfolded. 
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Yes, not only blindfolded but buried, and 
on her grave there should be placed the 
extra men who have violated their obliga- 
tions, for they are responsible for the de- 
plorable condition of things which to-day 
confronts the old engineers through this 
country. REGULAR. 





Messrs. Epirors: A number of years 
ago I was employed as night telegraph op- 
erator at M—— station. At that time I was 
a mere boy, with very little realization of 
the responsibility attached to my position. 
During the years that have passed since 
then I have often wondered, as I see a boy- 
ish face peering froma railway telegraph 
office, as the train rolls by, how many 
traveling people realize that their lives are 
placed in the hands of these children, who 
are employed so largely by all great rail- 
way corporations because their services 
can be had at small cost. And yet almost 
every week accidents occur in which 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property is 

destroyed and human life is sacrificed to 
this god of economy, although the philos- 
opher is still unborn who can explain 
where the saving comes in. 

But to tell of my experience at M——: 
Just below the station the road made an 
abrupt curve and beyond this was a high 
trestle spanning a sluggish little stream, 
known as Mud run. My first and last 
Christmas night spent at M found me 
at my post as usual. I had made applica- 
tion for a relief to go home to spend the 
holidays, for, being young, I was natural- 
ly homesick and longed to see my par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, but the superin- 
tendent had replied that there were already 
too many absent and my request was re- 
fused,. So Christmas night found me 
sitting inj)jmy Jittle-office, lonely and de- 
spondent, with no other company than a 
roaring fire and the constant clatter of the 
telegraph instrumients. 

The widow with whom I boarded had 
given a Christmas dinner that day, to 
which a number of her friends had been 
invited, and the house being full of com- 
pany, I had slept little, and now, as I sat in 
my warm office, I found it difficult to keep 
my €yes open. Several times I had been 
out and walked up and down the platform, 
and placed sand on the track, so thatif I 
should drop off to the land of Nod I could 
readily see whether the nexttrain due had 
passed by going out to the track and not- 
ing whether the sand had been crushed or 
not, if the dispatcher should question me. 
Thad almost.resolved to trust to luck and 
give up to the overpowering drowsiness, 
when I was suddenly aroused by hearing 
“DI.” “D I,” repeated sharply on the dis- 
patcher’s wire. On answering him I was 
greeted with the familiar signal “C3,” 
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which, translated into plain English, 
meant: “Take three manifold copies of a 
train order—one for the engineer, one for 
the conductor and one for the office file.” 

The dispatcher then instructed me to 
hang out my signal lamp and hold No. 26, 
southbound freight. A little later this was 
followed by the regular train order in- 
structing the conductor and engineer of 
the freight to go on a siding at M—— and 
await the arrival of a northbound passen- 
ger train. As I gave “O. K.” to the order, 
the office door was opened by a young 
man who frequently came into help me 
while away the time, and instead of giving 
immediate attention to the train order 
and hanging the signal lamp out to stop 
the freight train when it arrived, I began 
chatting with my friend, who remained 
but afew minutes and then departed. In 
that brief tiine I had forgotten the train 
order, and was once again sitting drowsily 
by the fire, with my head on the table and 
my folded arms for a pillow. Suddenly 
I was aroused by the roar and jar of a 
passing freight train, and then the terrible 
thought flashed upon my mind that this 
was the train I should have held. 

I rushed to the door, and vainly tried to 
attract the attention of the train crew by 
loud. calls and wildly throwing my arms. 
But it was too late. The train rapidly 
rounded the curve and disappeared in the 
darkness. I was frightened, and was just 
upon the point of opening my key to tell 
the dispatcher of my negligence, when I 
was startled bya terrible crash, that lit- 
erally shook the earth. I knew at once 
then that the freight and passenger trains 
had met on the curve. To this day I do 
not know how I reached the spot where 
the wreck occurred, but it seems to me I 
was there almost before the sound of the 
crash had died away. And shall I ever 
forget the sight? Not if Ilive to be as 
old as Methuselah. The trains had met in 
the middle of the long trestle and rolled, 
a mass of wreckage, into the shailow 
water of the creek, a distance of fifty feet 
below. 

The shrieks of the wounded and dying 
were something terrible, and it seems to 
me that I can hear them even now. One 
of the cars had already caught fire, and by 
its glare could be seen the locomotives, 
lying upon their sides, while the passenger 
and freight cars were piled in a promis- 
cuous heap,and beneath this mass were 
the unfortunate passengers who were un- 
able to escape. All night long I worked 
in a mechanical way, helping to rescue 
those who were still alive. With daylight 
came the wrecking train anditscrew. I 
heard someone say that the sheriff of the 
county was also aboard, and that he had 
come to arrest the operator for causing the 
wreck. Then, for the first time, I realized 
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that I would be arrested and probably sent 
to the penitentiary. I quickly. resolved 
that rather than this should happen I 
would die, and then I started to run, 
closely pursued by the sheriff. I reached 
the track, and started across the trestle. 
When about half-way across, I suddenly 
stumbled, lost my balance, and with a 
shriek fell—to the floor of my office. 

I had been asleep nearly five minutes, 
and those Christmas mince pies, olives, 
and other indigestible things had done the 
rest. No order had been sent to M 
that night. C. GREENWELL. 








Messrs. Epitors: The great combina- 
tions of capital at the present time make 


it an imperative necessity for labor to com-: 


bine or be crushed. Although the com- 
bination of capital does not combine in 
the same sense that labor does, it is in- 
stinctively recognized that employers have 
acommon interest in keeping wages down 
to the lowest point at which workingmen 
will consent to live upon. Capital has al- 
ways had the intelligence to perceive the 
advantages to be gained by co-operating 
in an effort to gain the greatest returns 
from labor for the least wages. Labor, 
however, has not had the intelligence to 
see that there is a greater necessity for it 
to combine than capital, and the result is 
that wages are low, hours are long, and 
there is a constantly increasing number of 
workmen out of employment. JLabor- 
saving machinery is gradually reducing 
the chances of continuous employment, 
and putting so many men beyond the 
hope of making an honest living, that 
labor must organize or be reduced to serf- 
dom. Those who are out of work keep 
down the wages of those in employment, 
and, therefore, as the number of unem- 
ployed increases, the effort to keep wages 
up to a standard of decent living becomes 
greater and greater. To overcome this 
natural tendency of wages to fall with the 
overcrowding of the labor market, there 
must be an artificial adjustment to de- 
crease the competition of one workman 
with another. This desirable end can only 
be accomplished by the building up of 
firm, compact and strong trades unions, 
co-operating with each other in municipal, 
state and national organizations, in which 
all unions will be represented, and can 
give aid and encouragement to each other. 

But the first step must necessarily be 
the building up of strong individual 
unions. Not one-fourth of the working- 
men of the country are members of labor 
organizations, and the struggle to keep 
wages up is in proportion to the number 
of unorganized workmen. Workingmen 
remain unorganized because they do not 
understand that their true interest lies in 
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“joining the union of their craft. An army 


that is disreputed and is not held together 
by bonds of interest may defeat the enemy 
in skirmishes, but seldom in battles. The 
army of capital is disciplined, united, and 
moves with acommon impulse. It always 
strikes labor at its weakest point. Labor, 
however, acts like a mob, unorganized and 
undisciplined, and does not even realize 
that it has a common interest in checking 


_the encroachments of capital. An organ- 


ized army cannot gain its demands with- 
out thorough discipline and the concentra- 
tion of its energies to accomplish a specific 
purpose. 

Just as capital has to-day produced a 
veritable monopoly of wealth so great, 
intricate and harmonious that it is almost 
impossible for a workman to become an 
employer or capitalist,so a monopoly of 
labor must be created, so united and cen- 
tralized that it can act with a single im- 
pulse and for a single purpose. This 
monopoly of labor can be realized if every 
member of a\ labor organization would 
take a greater interest in his union, and 
use his utmost endeavors to bring all 
workers within the fold. There is nota 
single union man but who could influence 
at least one person to join his union, if he 
tried hard enough. Short hours and bet- 
ter wages depend upon the stability and 
mobilization of labor. The degree of 
success attained is measured by the 
proportion of organized and unorgan- 
ized men. Of course, this is not the solu- 
tion of the social problem, but it would 
be a step in the direction of hastening the 
day when worth will be the only claim 
that society will recognize as a mark of 
superiority. “Education, organization and 
fraternity” is a standard under which la- 
bor can march to certain victory. 

I. I. RosE. 





MESSRS. EDITORS: I have been intend- 
ing for some time to call your attention to 
amatter of great moment, but I notice an 
article in the November Journar, that hits 
the nail on the head and brings the mat- 
ter in question to the front, and also 
offers a solution of the difficulty. All 
yourreaders are aware of the number of 
idle men we have on our hands. How 
many are willing to make the sacrifice 
offered by Brother Shaffner, of Butte, 
Mont., who nobly comes to the front and 
says, so long as the present troubles exist, 
he will work but 25 days each month, 
leaving it for those who have no work to 
put in the remainder of the time which 
his engine will be required to make. Let 
every engineer running an engine do the 
same, and, as Brother Shaffner. truly says, 
there will not be an idle man in the coun- 
try. Itis the 35, 4o and 50-days-a-month 
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man who is keeping out of employment 
those we find at every station platform, 
tailroad crossing and roundhouse, looking 
forajob. There is one thing to which 
our members may well give heed, and that 
is the means of saving the unemployed 
from actual pinch of want. - Our Brother- 
hood, even in the present hard times, is 
large enough and its members rich 
enough to save all its deserving members 
from want. Sound policy, prudent self- 
protection, as well as humanity demand 
that our Order take timely and ample 
measures to prevent suffering among 
those who are only unfortunate, who are 
idle and needy solely because they can ob- 
tain no employment. Want is seldom 
logical or discriminating. It is not always 
severely just. It is often reckless and 
desperate. It drives to violence and crime. 
The man who is hungry and sees his wife 
and children suffering because he can ob- 
tain no work, feels that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere, that he is not 
justly treated. Hecomessoon to have the 
resentful feeling of injustice against those 
who by chance alone are allowed to take 
out of his and his family’s mouth what he 
is so justly entitled to, a share of the earn- 
ings of the profession to which he pays 
allegiance. It is far cheaper, easier of 
accomplishment and more humane to 


divide with these, our unfortunate class, © 


than to drive them to desperation, violence 
or crime to obtain what we deprive them 
of. Here we have engineers making from 
$140 to $225 a month and idle men innu- 
merable. Is this, Messrs. Editors, the 
result of seniority rights, or is it worse, 
the result of selfishness? I think your 
answer will be, both causes combined. In 
early days, $65 was considered a month’s 
pay, and from 100 to 120 miles was a day’s 
work, and no man cared to make extra 
time, and did not unless upon urgent 
need of his services. How easily we could 
have gotten along in war times were each 
man willing to make double time; but no, 
when there was more work to be done 
than the regular force could do by making 
even time, extra men were put on for the 
extra work. How is it now? Men with 
regular engines (not all) willkeep on those 
engines as long as they can stand up, and 
this, too, while the board at the round- 
house shows, perhaps, half a dozen extra 
men who would thank theregular man for 
an opportunity of makingatrip. But no, 
the seniority rights clause gives the regu- 
lar man that engine; he goes when it 
goes) He feasts and the extra ‘man 
starves. I never want to see the rate of 
pay reduced from the present standard, 
but I venture to predict that it will 
be, and that ere long, unless _ this 
evil of extravagant pay for one and no 
pay for the other is not corrected. Rail- 
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road companies are not blind; they 
see with the naked eye the course events 


- are taking and will benefit themselves at 


the expense of our pockets. How little 
would be our share were we to divide with 
the 6 per cent. of our metbers in com- 
parison with the ro per cent. the railroads 
are cutting you, simply for the reason 
that they have the idle men to depend 
upon in case you do notlikeit. You find 
employment for these men, divide your 
time, and there are no idle men for the 
railroad companies to fall back upon. I 
will give you, for example, the Printers’ 
Union, whose example (if you profit by it) 
you will follow. Let one of their number, 
ona tramp and “broke,” drop into a print- 
ing office and state his case, and there he 
will find plenty who will drop their stick 


-and give the stranger achance to earn a 


dollar, and they don’t give up their jobs, 
either. They look after and protect each 
other, and when a storm comes they pre- 
sent a solid phalanx. How would our 
half-starved and out-of-job class feel were 
they placed in asimilar position? Here 
they are, and have protected the man who 
is making two and sometimes three days 
in one, while he stands idly by anxious to 
make enough to buy himself a meal 
ticket. Itis not fair; it is not humane. 
Come down off your high and mighty sen- 
iority horse and admit that we are allon 
an equality; we have no autocrats among 
us. Still the poor unfortunate without 
money or job is given the cold shoulder at 
times by those who have obligated them- 
selves to protect him. He is sent from 
post to pillar and back from pillar to post, 
often hungry and afraid to ask _ for 
aid for fear of a rebuff, often refused 


recognition by a Brother simply for 
fear a favor will be asked. I teil 
you, Brothers, in all seriousness, you 


must look this matter squarely in the face 
and decide among yourselves whether you 
will accept a 10 per cent. reduction of pay 
from the railroad, or whether you will 
give 6 per cent. of.your present pay to 
your brother engineer? If you prefer to 
make it all now and prevent your present 
opportunity of providing work for the un- 
employed of our order, you will soon have 
to take the alternative of either giving up 
your jobs to those who will accept them 
or take such rate of pay as the railroad 
company may see fit to offer you. There 
is not an engineer in the country who 
does not owe his present rate of pay, from 
$65 per month up to that which he now 
receives, to the B. of L. E., to its officers, 
and its steadfast, uniform, solid front. 
What would we amount to in the way of 
arbitrators of our own destiny, if it were 
not for our order, and what are we doing 
to maintain ourselves as an order if we do 
not, each and every individual member, 
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do our share towards providing for and 
protecting the interest of every other in- 
dividual member? Let every man be sat- 
isfied with a month’s pay, no matter if he 
earns it in ten days, fifteen days, or thirty 
days; when he gets in twenty-six days’ 
time, let him lay off, and give the ex- 
tra list a show. By doing this, you will 
furnish every idle man with work, and 
prevent suffering and distress among your 
own worthy members. It matters not to 
your M. M. how many men you have on 
your list; say you will only make so much 
time, and he will furnish you men to make 
the balance. I have conversed with two 
officers, high in authority, on different 
roads, within the past few days, and their 
views are the same as those stated by my- 
self. It is the engineers themselves who 
name the runs. Allot the men who by 
seniority rights are entitled to them, and 
it is of no consequence to the railroad 
companies who make the mileage, so long 
as the work is satisfactorily and promptly 
done; it matters not to them whether one 
man or two men do the work. It is the 
engineers themselves who furnish the sur- 
plus. Now, how loyal these men must be 
to the order and the confidence reposed 
in them, is illustrated simply in the fact 
that no fear of any disloyal act would be 
committed by them, no matter what the 
outlook for a storm might be; those reg- 
ulars have that feeling of security in their 
position that the small army of idle men 
cut no figure. But let me say, Messrs. 
Editors, that railroad companies don’t see 
'itin that way. They see these idle men; 
they believe it means they hold the key to 
the situation, and they are confident that 
the time will come (if it has not already 
arrived) for the day of reduction of pay. 
Some roads in the West have already put 
out the feelers, and it is only a question 
now as to its permanency. If it stands as 
it now is, other roads will adopt the plan 
of general reduction, and depend on the 
idle men to maintain their position. It 
will only rest on one point as to who suc- 
ceeds: will the idle men stand quietly by, 
for principle’s sake, or will they avail 
themselves of the opportunity of pro- 
viding for their families? It’s a hazardous 
position for us to be placed in. Would 
we not better provide for our own, those 
whom weare bound bythe most solemn ties 
to protect, than to even leave them open to 
‘temptation by our own indifference as to 
their necessities? Better for us that we 
work, as Brother Shaffner says, twenty-five 
days a month, and give ail a chance, than 
for one to work thirty-five, forty, or fifty 
days, and thereby take the bread out of 
the mouths of a brother engineer’s family. 
I appeal to all honest, loyal, intelligent 
men to come forward and do their share 
towards furnishing employment for our 
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idle and worthy Brothers. Don’t leave it 
to better times, or any other time but the 
present. Delays are dangerous, and hun- 
gry men have no principles. It will not 
be charity ; it will be simple justice. 

DS Dene 





MEssrRs. EDITORS: Reading the letter 
of “K. H. K.,”in a recent number of the 
JOURNAL, giving reminiscences .of forty 
years ago about the opening of the New 
York & Erie R. R., carries me back to a 
date five years prior to that, when, a boy 
ten years of age, I crossed the grading of 
the same road in astage coach near Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; that was in 1846. This, I 
think, is the same year that the Pennsyl- 
vania Central was organized. Prior to 
this time I had resided at Harrisburg, Pa., 
my native place. I can well remember 
seeing the packet boats, as they were 
called, lying in the canal at the foot of 
Market street, with driver and horses all 
ready to start for the great West upon the 
arrival of the train from Philadelphia. The 
drivers and captains of these packets were 
very important people; to hold the rib- 
bons over three packet horses and com- 
mand one of these boats was a position to 
be envied. These were the days of slab- 
track railroads, and engines with one pair 
of drivers, with smokestack almost as 
large as the boiler and in many instances 
no cab, when the section repair car was 
hauled with a horse. The Cumberland 
Valley R. R., then running southwest from 
Harrisburg, Pa., to Chambersburg, Pa. a 
distance of about fifty-two miles, was a 
strap-iron road. The Susquehanna river 
at Harrisburg is over a mile wide, over 
which the company erected a bridge with 
the railway on top and a wagon drive un- 
derneath. What would seem strange~-to 
us to-day in the matter of’railroadin's' was 
the locomotives did not cross the bridge; 
they were uncoupled from their trains on 
the western side of the river and the cars 
ran over the bridge by gravity and were 
hauled back again by horses. This same 
process was continued until after what 
was then known as the Baltimore & Sus- 
quehanna road was completed from Balti- 
more to Harrisburg. ‘This road used the 
Cumberland Valley’s tracks to cross the 
river. ‘The writer can well remember 
watching the cars day after day as they 
came drifting over the bridge and went 
thumping and bobbing over some old, 
worn-out place in the track which would 
not be repaired until the cars ran off. 
This bridge was burned down, I think, in 
1844, when all the goods and passengers 
for the Cumberland Valley had to be 


_ transferred across the river in wagons 


over what is known as the old Harrisburg 
bridge. I remember seeing the fireman 
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sitting on the bumper pouring sand out 
ofa bucket through a little pipe onto the 
track to keep the machine from slipping, 
or run around the head of the engine to 
close the cylinder spigots after the train 
was started. And, what would be more 
laughable to-day, the smoke stack was 
pulled down for almost every bridge which 
crossed the track, which was actually the 
case on the old State road which ran from 
Philadelphia to Columbia, on the Susque- 
hanna river, a distance of eighty-one 
miles; instead of raising the bridges they 
had a device by which the smoke stacks 
were let down when they came to these 
places. Another queer thing was freight 
trains did not run at night. Freight 
would leave Chambersburg in the morn- 
ing and run from there to Dillerville, 
sixty-nine miles west of Philadelphia, 
where the old Harrisburg & Lancaster 
road connected with the State road. It 
would lie there all night and start for 
Philadelphia the next morning. These 
_were the days when the shippers owned 
their own cars and every three or four 
cars were in charge ofan agent who repre- 
sented the firm that owned them. An- 
other novel feature was at one time in 
vogue on the old State road—the passen- 
ger trains would be from three or four 
different lines or different firms who 
owned the cars. They were called the 
“Miiler Line, the Blue Line, and, I think, 
the Leech Line, and the conductors of the 
several roads would bid for passengers 
when the train stopped at a station, simi- 
lar to the coachman of these times who 
hails you to-day as you emerge from the 
depot. The old-timers of this section say 
that competition was often so great between 
these rivals that from Lancaster to Phila- 


delphia:people were often carried almost’ 


for nothing. Politics controlled the road, 

and the lucky fellows who had the most 
influence were the ones who obtained the 

best situations, as superintendents, etc. 

A good many stories are told about this 
old political piece of track. One was that 
the parties who bought the wood which 
was burned in the locomotives would have 
it hauled to the road, corded up, counted, 
and then hauled to another point and 
counted again. Thus it was sold and re- 
sold, and the State paid the bill. Loaded 

cars were often sent over the road marked 
less than the actual weight, and the agent 
appropriated the difference. Such was the 
political management of a railway. En- 
gineers would stop with freight trains 
wherever they pleased, if it was only to 
buy a few dozen eggs or a few pounds of 
butter at a farm house, and it was nobody’s 
business, for they generally ran things to 
suitthemselves. Passenger trains stopped 
at stations, and when the engineer and 
conductor were ready the train started, 
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and not before, and where they had served 
them the best lunch they stayed the long- 
est. If the tavern-keeper was not a very 
generous fellow, they would not give the 

passengers a chance to get anything at 
that station, but would carry them to the 
next. I remember one case in particular 
where we had a little revenge on the train 
I was firing. We waited until the passen- 
gers had just begun to eat when the con- 
ductor, by a premeditated plan on our 
part, shouted “all aboard,” when the pas- 
sengers all ran out, some not even paying 
their bill. The whole cause was that this 
proprietor insulted a railroad man about 
paying for a cup of coffee and doughnut, 

and we finally carried all the custom to 

another station, and to use the language 

of the present day, we “ busted ” the insti- 

tution. This little affair occurred shortly 
after the Pennsylvania Railroad bought 

this piece of road from the State. At this 

time this eighty-one miles of road, to use 

a common expression, was as crooked as a 

“dog’s hind leg.” ‘The reason was, tradi- 

tion says, the engineers laid out the road 

so that it would strike every country tavern 

from Columbia to Philadelphia. Whether 

that was true or not, the men who ran the 

trains in those days were generally able to 

locate the tavern. A very amusing thing 

occurred one day under the State adminis- 

tration. One of the old-time locomotives, 

called the “Lancaster County Farmer,” 

was hauling a gravel train, and it was 

standing at Conestoga Bridge, about a 

mile east of Lancaster City, Pa, doing 

work, when what was called the mail train 

ran into the hind end of the gravel train. 

The concussion threw the throttle valve 

of the gravel train engine open, and atthe 
same time broke the coupling between 

the tank and train, and away went the old 

“Tancaster County Farmer” up the road 

without an engineer. The engine passed 

through the city of Lancaster flying, and 

on out to Dillerville, the junction of the 

Harrisburg & Lancaster road, and from 

there to Roherstown, about two miles dis- 

tant, where it stopped. The amusing part 

of the affair was, about an hour afterward, 

along came the engineer puffing and blow- 

ing, and wanted to know which way the 

old “Farmer” had gone. y 





JAMESTOWN, N. D. 

MEssrs. Eprtors: I have been interest- 
ed in the many articles which have ap- 
peared giving reminiscences of railroad 
life, and believe were more of the older 
members to give the JOURNAL articles in- 
cidental to past lives, we would find much 
to interest at least we older ones. I affilia- 
ated with Division No. 2 some twenty- 
two years ago. I had a personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the old members 
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who were connected with the formation of 
the old Footboard, and have ofttimes sat 
in the Division with them. I had charge 
of an engine on the M. C. R. R. until 1878. 
Atthis time, and for some time previous, 
Sam. Edgerly and Albert Bull were using 
every despicable and pernicious method 
to make the position held by B. of L. E. 
men as undesirable as possible. What 
they would not endeavor to accomplish to 
have the old men resign or quit, others 
need not try. I sincerely believe they oft- 
times lost their regular rest concocting 
schemes whereby they could find excuses 
to dismiss the old, faithful men. It was 
immaterial to them how long or how well 
the old engineers had served the com- 
pany. Edgerly considered a man of six 
months’ experience as good as one of ten 
years; in fact, he preferred the younger, 
inexperienced class. I remember well 
how he persecuted the late lamented 
Thos. Faulkner, who had been in the 
passenger service for years. He became 
angry with Brother F., and removed him 
from the passenger service and placed 
him on the freight service. This was the 
fate of others. I had charge of engine 113 
in passenger service. After having given 
good service, it was taken to the shop, 
where it received general repairs. When 
ready for the road it was given to a new 
man and I was given the alternative of ac- 
cepting a worn-out engine on freight or 
extra list. I had too much American 
blood in my veins to stand insult to injury 
and left the service. I was joined in this 
by several old men, among them Jack 
Sutton, Reuben Hickock, Wm. Spires and 
John Bryant. We were fortunate enough 
to secure good positions and still remain 
with the B. of L. E. with our reputations 
unsullied. Where are the two men who 
served their masters all too well? These 
two, Messrs. Edgerly and Bull, have or 
will have a good deal to answer for one of 
these days. ‘When I left the MC) RORvI 
went to the Rawlings division U. P.R. R., 
then to Northern Pacific. Of recent years 
I have been engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits in Eckelson, on the main line of the 
N. P:R. I am, for one, and I dare. say 
many others are of the same opinion, 
proud to realize that the old Order, B. of 
L. E., still exists on the M. C. R. R. 
EPH. S. LAWRENCE, DIV. 202. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 10, 1894. 

Messrs. Epitors: I was somewhat sur- 
prised in looking over the very interesting 
columns of the January issue to find I was 
accused of making absurd, ridiculous and 
untruthful chargesin the November issue. 
As the article was signed by Brother Petti- 
bone, who bears the title of General Chair- 
man for lL. & N. system, I am compelled 
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in justice to myself to write a reply. I de- 
sire to call the reader’s attention to the 
fact that in my article in the November 
issue I distinctly stated I had no desire to 
cast reflections whatever upon the set- 
tlement or the Grand Chief; neither do I 
now. But I did say the settlement was un- 
satisfactory to the Brothers employed on 
the L. & N. system, and the question was 
asked Brother Arthur if he had the 
authority as Grand Chief to withhold his 
consent to a strike, if ninety per cent. of 
the men had so voted. His answer was 
that he had. It then appeared to me that 
the law governing such cases in our Order 
was, to say the least, a very weak law, not 
so much from the fact that his action was 
unsatisfactory here, but, as I endeavored 
to illustrate in my former article, should a 
national question arise and ninety per 
cent. ofthe entire Brotherhood vote to make 
an issue, it would then remain for Brother 
Arthur to say whether the men would 
walk out or remain at work. Virtually 
the entire responsibility rests upon the 
Grand Chief. Let us see how great is this 
responsibility. For the sake of an argu- 
ment we will say there are 33,000 mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, and I think it 
would be a fair estimate to say each indi- 
vidual member has three persons depend- 
ing upon him for support. While it is 
true there are a great many members 
who are not married, nevertheless they 
have ofttimes parents, sisters or broth- 
ers depending upon them for support. 
I think I can consistently say that 
every member of the B. of I). E. has about 
three depending upon his income. Ifthis 
be true, it would make a total of 33,000 en- 
gineersand 99,000 dependents. This gives 
us a grand total of 132,000 people whose 
welfare is placed in the hands of one man, 
according to present or existing laws. And 
he the Grand Chief of -the B. of 1. Hy alf 
that is not one-man power, what is? No 
doubt the reader will bear in mind that 
Brother Arthur understands the law as I 
do, and if you will kindly turn to the 
‘Links,’ November JOURNAL, you wiil 
find Brother Arthur entirely coincides with 
my article. I would like to ask the Broth- 
erhood at large if it is fair to ask your 
Grand Chief to assume such a_responsi- 
bility. I claim, as I did before, it is 
cowardly on our part; and if the dele- 
gates to the next convention do not 
change the law, they brand themselves, 
in my opinion, as cowards, and are 
such until they make laws whereby the 
welfare of a large number will not 
rest upon the shoulders of our Grand 
Chief. This was the substance of my 
article, and because I assumed the pre- 
rogative of expressing my views in the 
JOURNAL about our laws, I find that I have 
laid myself liable to be written up as an 
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untruthful Brother, advertised as a “ ridic- 
-ulous absurdity.” I have this consola- 
tion, however, that if I have made myself 
absurd, ridiculous, and untruthful, our 
much honored and respected Grand Chief 
is in the same position, for he has publicly 
endorsed what I wrote. If Brother Petti- 
bone did not coincide with my views in 
regard to that law, it seems tome he would 
have protestedin a gentlemanly argument, 
and if his side of the case was so weak 
that it was impossible for him to find an: 
argument, he would then remain silent 
rather than overstep the line which dis- 
tinguishes a gentleman from one who is 
not, and must resort to the very small 
practice of slandering a Brother in a vain 
effort to bolster up his action in the late 
settlement on the L. & N. R. R., under the 
pretext of defending the Grand Chief. 
Brother Arthur needs no defense at his 
hands; he is fully able to care for himself, 
and when the veil is lifted from the scene 
the Brothers will fully realize that Brother 
Pettibone’s article was written to defend 
himself rather than P. M. Arthur. He also 
writes that I made charges against the 
Grand Chief in his mode of adjusting the 
difficultieson L. & N.system. I deny this. 
All the complaints I had to make were 
made in Brother Arthur’s presence in com- 
mittee room, at Fifth Avenue. Hotel. 
Brother Pettibone also writes that I under- 
stood how the settlement was reached, in- 
asmuch as J was present at a meeting when 
the Grand Officers of the six orders made 
their report. Yes, I was there, and Brother 
P. was also present, and I sincerely believe 
he never will forget his presence upon 
that occasion. I have had no reason to 
change my opinion as to the present law 
governing similar cases, as mentioned in 
the L. & N. settlement, and I believe 
something should be accomplished to 
change the law at the St. Paul sitting. 
F. A. BURGESS, 78. 





BLOOMINGTON, Jani. 9, 1893. 


Messrs. Eprtors: I do not know when 

I have read anything in the JoURNAL which 
seemed to me more in the right direction 
than the articles relative to the B. of L. E. 
insurance which have appeared recently. 
Sister M. FE. Cassell says in her article, in 
January JOURNAL: “ The reader may say a 
woman has no business to meddle with 
the B. of L. E. insurance.” Now, I would 
like to know who has if we have not. Are 
we to sit quietly by and see our husbands 
grow old in the service, pay out their 
money, which, small as the amount may 
seem to Fortune’s favored ones who pos- 
sess large incomes, often deprives them 
and us of some comfort in the present 
without the comforting thought that when 
he is old and cannot work we-imay reap a 
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little benefit from what he has been doing 
to aid others all these years—are we, I 


‘say, to sit and see this, and say nothing? 


I know one engineer who paid this insur- 
ance for sixteen years, then, feeling that 
he must make some provision for his 
old age, and that he could not carry so 
heavy a load as they were altogether, he 
dropped ours and took one which will bea 
benefit to him by-and-by. If the B. of L. 
HE. insurance had been such an one, I feel 
sure he would not have dropped it. He 
did not do so from selfishness, but from a 
sense of duty to himself as well as to his 
wife, who may remain by his side in his 
declining years, old and helpless like him- 
self. R. Heriot says: “I don’t believe 
it would make the assessments much 
heavier.” How would. it make them any 
heavier? Would it take any more money 
to pay the policy of a live man thana 
dead one? But, I hear someone say, the 
payment of a policy cuts off the income 
from the same, ‘True, but a man entirely 
unable to earn a livelihood is not long for 
this-world. Again, many who drop this 
insurance and take some other would not 
do so if remaining with this was going to 
provide something for their old age. 
FIFTY-FIVE. 





One Hero. 





Swiftly o’er the polished rails 
A stanch old engine glides ; 
Within, a brave young engineer 
This mighty power guides. 


His watchful eyes glance everywhere, 
Piercing the veil of night; 

Scanning oft the darkened road, 
Searching for a gleam of light. 


He holds within his firm young hand 
The fate of an hundred lives ; 

But his heart is true, and his spirit strong, 
For honor and life he strives. 


Ah, see! alight from out the gloom, 
Rounding yonder curve, 

A train is coming, right or left? 
“Down brakes, man! strain every nerve.”’ 


The whistles shriek their warning blast, 
The engine slacks its pace, 

But the other train comes thundering on, 
And death and hestand face to face. 


‘““Uncouple cars !”’ he hoarsely cries, 
The order given, in a moment done, 

Then on he flies with lightning speed, 
To meet his fate, and die alone. 


The stars look down upon a wreck, 
The moon shines bright and clear; 
_ Our hero lies ina mangled heap, 
But the lives he saved were dear. 


. JERSEY City, N, J. —E. F. Brooks. 
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MESSRS. EDITORS: Members of Divis- 
ion 152 feel that they have more than an 
ordinary cause for grievance, and they 
wish to redress it in a more than ordinary 
manner, hence this statement: On the 
regular meeting of the Division, held No- 
vember 19, it was presided over by Nelson 
FE. Skinner, the rezuiar Chief. After the 
adjournment of the meeting, the next we 
heard of “Nelse” was that on the next 
morning after the meeting he took the O. 
& W. to go scabbing on the Lehigh Valley 
Railway, where a legal strike was in force. 
“Nelse” had been out of work for some 
time, and was casting about fora position. 
He had a good position on the R., W. & O. 
for several years, but lost it on account of 
atmatter matured in his Napoleonic head 
to down the great N. Y. C. by running an 
opposition steamer on the St. Lawrence. 
He next went tothe B., R. & P., and it 
didn’t take the officials long to get rid of 
him there, and he had no steamboat 

‘scheme on hand either. To verify theugly 

rumor of “Nelse’s”’ scabbing, a member 
of the Division wrote Brother E. A. 
Vaughn, Chief of 380, who wired a reply 
that Skinner was running out of Auburn. 
.The next heard of him was in this com- 
munication to our F. A. E. 


AUBURN, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1893. 
Mr. A. W. Youne, F. A. F. Div. 152. 

Dear Sir: Please procure and forward to me 
a withdrawal card and send the account of my 
indebtedness to Division 152 to my residence, 132 
W. 4th street, Oswego, N.. Y., which will be set- 
tled. Very kindly yours, N. E. SKINNER. 


By noting the date of the above, the 
Brothers will see that in six days from the 
time he presided at a regular meeting he 
had spent some days scabbing, and was 
making a noble effort to break out of the 
Order by way of a withdrawal card. The 
F. A. EK. did not tarry until a regular meet- 
ing to get his instructions, but replied 
that he’d hear from his application at the 
next regular meeting. In answer to the 
F, A. E. is the appended letter; and if the 
sophistry and unlimited gall of “ Nelse” 
don’t crown him as the worthy past grand 
master of scabs, nothing can: 


AUBURN, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1893. 
Mr. A. W. YOUNG. 

Dear Sir: Your answer to me concerning my 
application for withdrawal card from Div. 152 at 
hand in due season. Circumstances compelled 
me to get to work at something, and as I had 
looked all the way from Chicago to Oswego and 
other places for employment, and finding nothing, 
I was compelled by desperation and almost desti- 
tution to accept an invitation from Supt. H. D. 
Titus to accompany some other B. of L. KE. men 
in our present vocation. We did not, however, go 
to work until after the men who went out had an 
opportunity and ample time to resume their old 
duties in their former positions. This, I suppose, 
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will have no weight with considering the great 
breach which I have committed by the acceptation 
of the offer made me, by any one who had a good 
position, like yourself (for instance), and much less 
by some who may have no position at all and not 
able or fortunate enough to find a position here. 
These places were bound to be filled by outsiders 
if theoldmendidnotreturn. After the announce- 
ment by Mr. Wilbur that the places would be filled 
by outsiders, if the old men did not return, 
some few did return, and many did not. Two of 
the engineers were Mr. McCormick and Mr. 
Hatch, on this northern division, and some five 
or six on the southern division, and all the pas- 
senger train crews but two on the entire system. 
Now, Will., Iwas as loyal as any one could be tothe 
Order till I saw the sheer necessity in these strin- 
gent times to accept anything that might be offer- 
ed. Suppose I.had not accepted a position here; 
the place I occupy would have been filled by 
some other,and I would be idle still, and if idle 
myself, the circumstances would be no better than 
they are now to any one except the one who might 
have taken the one’ position which I now occupy. 
There has more than one told me, who are B. of. 
L. E. men, too, that in case of idleness they would 
do just as I have done, and without alleviation in 
sarcasm I can find at least a dozen B. of L. E. men 
now working here as ‘‘scabs,’’ who were supposed 
to be good order men previous to this occurrence. 
Now, to terminate this inexhaustible subject. I 
wish simply to say Itooka place made vacant by 
the resignation of an engineer. He was notified 
with all the others that he would be out if he did 
not return to his former post of duty, which offer 
he saw fit to reject. I do not know who he was, 
but whoever he was he was notified twice, and 
was deaf to the call, and would not respond. 
These are the circumstances of my case, and I 
submit them to your confiding care for promul- 
gation to the proper ones at the proper time. 
N. E. SKINNER. 


Brother “Shandy Maguire’ recéived” 
the following letter which'''was séit to 
Brother F. D. Baldwin, St. Louis, Mo.: 

AUBURN, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1893. 
Mr. F. D. BALDWIN. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of information and 
kindness received. Very much obliged to you for 
your trouble and favor. Iamat present at work 
but can not tell how long I will remain here. I 
have by necessity in these dull times turned 
‘‘scab,”’ as they term it here, and accepted a 
position upon the L. V. R.R. Inever for a mo- 
ment thoughtI would accept a position under 
existing circumstances, but times are dulland I 
was induced by good promises by long-standing 
friends to come here. Perhaps I have made a 
mistake, but time will reveal. If so, Iam the suf- 
ferer. Hoping all for the best, I remain, friendly 
yours, N. E. SKINNER. 

' All readers will observe by this time the 
kind of a cur this Skinner is. He is noted 
more for the purr of the panther than the 
honest growl of the lion. He is sleek, He 
may hold a job for awhile, but it will only 
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be for a short time. His own actions will 
kill him. Many hundreds who will read 
these lines will know what is meant. Yes- 
terday, the Division acted on his case and 
in no unmistakable terms. Heisour first 
scab, and we intend it shall be the last. 
He is suspected of going seeking a job on 
the Ann Arbor at the time of the trouble 
there; but we will not bother verifying it. 
I wish to say, in conclusion, that he was 
not in needy circumstances. If he was, 
the Division would aid him as it did be- 
fore. lL. J. BOYNTON. 








WINDSOR, ONT., Dec. 26, 1893. 

MESssRS. EDITORS: Our JOURNAL having 
attained so high a position asa record of 
events past and present, we all should feel 
it aduty and also a privilege to correct 
any mistakes that may creep in, the more 
especially if we have personal knowledge 
of the things whereof we speak. Early 
in 1837, the Rev. Dr. Dionysius Lardner, 
then accounted a great authority in me- 
chanical science, lectured thereon alter- 
nately in Manchester and Liverpool (Eng- 
land) in the Mechanics’ Institutes. I asa 
boy student was present. In one of the 
series he proved (to his own satisfaction) 
by figures carefully compiled from actual 
experiment, as he told us, that ocean steam 
navigation must be an inevitable failure 
commercially. This quickened our in- 
terest, although we did not accept his con- 
clusions. The following year, 1838, I was 
learning my trade in Liverpool, doing 
work for the great Liverpool steamship 
then building for the transatlantic route. 
The mercantile community of Liverpool 
had become so certain of the feasibility of 
the project that the Dublin Steamboat Co. 
resolved to send one of their boats as an 
experiment,.and’the Liverpool and Glas- 
gow Navigation Co. also decided to do the 
same by one of their steamboats. The 
Dublin Co., therefore, fitted out the Royal 
William forthe trip. She was propelled 
by a pair of 60 H.P. engines and was 
about 4oo tons burthen. When ready for 
the trip she was loaded down to within 15 
inches of the center of her paddle wheels 
and as soon as the tide was at the flood 
she started on her journey amidst the 
cheers and prayers of the many thousands 
who had gathered from all points to see 
the start. Three days after, the Sirius, 
one of the Glasgow Co.’s boats, propelled 
by a pair of 100 H. P. engines, and about 
600 tons burthen, started from the same 
place. Beingso much larger and having 
more power than the Royal William, she 
was able to make better time, and so 
reached New York six hours ahead of her. 
At this time the Great Western was being 
fitted out at Bristol for the route, but was 
not ready for two or three weeks after this. 
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I write the foregoing to correct the state- 
ment of Brother “C. H. 1.” on page gio of 
the October part, in all brotherly kindness, 
as I hope he will accept it. In “ Chambers’ 
Miscellany” the same mistake is made 
and the true pioneer, being a little one, is 
left in undeserved oblivion. 
C. F. H., Division 68. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Jan. 8, 1894. 

MEssRS. EDITORS: ‘Time’s tide has 
again rolled back and carried in its merci- 
less grasp the year 1893. The ship of our 
Brotherhood has withstood the breaking 
of its billows, and its waves have left to 
us a fair share of peace and prosperity. 
During the life of the B.of L. E., other 
labor organizations have risen, like some 
bright star in the heavens, and have gone 
down through thecold blasts of adversity. 
If itis true that labor organizations dem- 
onstrate their right to exist by the length 
of time that they live, the B. of L. E. has 
certainly demonstrated its right to an exist- 
ence; but, judging from the correspond- 
ence in the November JOURNAL, page 1013, 
from “ Div. 372,” and the December num- 
bert pare 1r16,)). Div. 353,, pas note the 
Brotherhood abused this right by protect- 
ing one class of its members and leaving 
another class without protection? Have 
not the unprotected members contributed 
to make the condition in which we live 
what it is, and should we not do something 
to assist them in their struggle to live? 
Is there no agreement in existence that 
makes any provision for an extra engineer 
tolive? Is he not a member of the Order? 
Is he not expected to pay his dues and to 
assist in keeping it in a prosperous condi- 
tion? Is there an agreement in existence 
that provides how a Brother may obtain 
employment who is outof work? If there 
is, 1 do not know of it. Are not the fam- 
ilies of the unprotected members of the 
Order as dear to them as those of the men 
who under the protection of the agreement 
fill two men’s places? Does there not 
come to our ears, with the music of the 
word Justice, a note of discord, the cry of 
the wives and children of the extra and 
unemployed members of the Order, that 
they do not live, but only exist? For is it 
living to drag along on the extreme edge 
which separates life from the grave, and 
even there struggle against cold, hunger 
and disease? Suppose one of these men, 
driven by the want and suffering of his 
family, should sacrifice his honor and take 
the place of a Brother struggling for right 
and justice, what would he be? A man 
devoid of honor and principle, the lowest 
member of the human family, a scab. But 
who caused his fall? Plenty of men will 
tell us he did not have any honor in the 
first place; but is there not a little necessity 
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mixed up with this somewhere? Does not 
the man who makes every day his engine 
makes during the dullest season of the 
year close his eyes to the fact that there 
are plenty of men around him who do not 
make enough to pay their actual expenses? 
Does he ever wonder or care how they 
live? Does he ever try to find out if 
honor will furnish food for the hungry 
mouths or buy clothes for naked children? 
Let us look into this matter, Brothers, a 
little more closely in the future, and see 
if we can’t help each other more. 
DIv. 190. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


' Mzssrs. Eprtors: There appeared in 
the January JOURNAL several articles per- 
taining to our insurance which express 
my ideas, especially the one contributed 
by Sister Cassel. I have for some time in 
my visits to Sub-Divisions in the East ad- 
vocated similar laws. While I believe we 
should change our insurance laws to a 
more humanitarian or fraternal treatment 
of the issue, still I do not think it advisa- 
ble to argue this subject until we have set- 
tled upon a plan which will give the great- 
est good to the greatest number. In this 
Iwould suggest the following: In dealing 
with members who have paid their assess- 
ments fortwenty-five consecutive years,that 
they be paid the face value of one-half of 
the insurance; that is, if a Brother is in- 
sured for $3,000 he be paid $1,500, this to 
‘be done with the understanding that he 
continue his membership and pay all as- 
sessments levied against the remaining 
portion of his insurance, the assured to 
meet all obligations just the same as now; 
again, that the Insurance Association pay 
not more than two claims of this kind per 
month. No doubt this plan will meet op- 
position, especially from younger mem- 
bers, but I believe five years from now they 
will advocate the same measures and per- 
haps then may be those who would wish 
to call it twenty instead of twenty-five, 
and I myself believe in that length of 
time it can be done at a less cost than 
we are paying at the present time. My 
reasons for this is that all who are carry- 
ing but one policy to-day as they grow 
nearer the limit of years to be admitted 
will take out one or more policies if their 
condition of health warrants it, from the 
fact that there is an object for the living 
as well as the dead. It will also be an ob- 
ject for the young member to affiliate as 
early in life as possible. I could write of 
very many advantages this would be to 
the young as well as the old, of which 
claim this may be intended, but I think it 
is useless, for the subject alone explains 
itself, and so forcibly that I think it will 
meet with the approval of every member 
of the insurance. Rais Ke 
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TaMA, Ia. 


Messrs. EpDITors: There appeared an 
article in January JOURNAL, from the pen 
of Mrs. Cassell which, I am free to confess, 
expressed the ideas of very many connect- 
ed with our Brotherhood. I believe the 
time is ripe for changes which to my mind 
will prove beneficial not only to our in- 
surance association but the members who 
comprise the same. Railroad companies 
are drawing the lines more and more 
every year, andit is impossible for an en- 
gineer, Icare not how proficient he is or 
how successful he has been in his voca- 
tion, to obtain a position if he has met 
with the misfortune of having lost one of 
his eyes. Were one to visit prominent 
points he would be surprised to find so 
greata number of engineers who have 
been removed from their former positions 
and were filling places of small paid men 
simply because they had lost the use of 
one of their eyes,or were considered by 
some upstart of an official too old to fol- 
low their regular calling. Something 
should be accomplished at St. Paul to 
meet these exigencies. I have seen good, 
loyal Brothers, who had met with the 
above misfortune, wiping engines, sweep- 
ing round-houses and performing similar 
small paid services, while Brothers who 
have lost their foot and had received their 
insurance were employed as engineers. I 
believe if a Brother has been so unfortu- 
nate as to meet with an accident which 
deprives him from following his usual 
vocation, he should receive his insurance. 

CV ELLS, DLV; 25a: 


a 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 

- MkEssrs. EDITORS: It will surprise many 
persons to learn that being pleasant is 
merely a matter of habit. It must be cul- 
tivated like every other good habit. It 
has its root in an unselfish desire for the 
happiness of others, not excluding one’s 
own family. It will require a great effort at 
first to check the hasty words, to forego 
the profitless argument, to withhold the 
impertinent criticism, to speak the truth 
in love, but itis an effort that is well re- 
paid by the results. Rudeness is never 
justifiable. It is sometimes necessary to 
reprove, to warn, to remonstrate, even to 
speak gravely and plainly of faults that 
should be corrected. Well-bred persons 
are never rude; the chivalrous man, the 
refined woman hesitate to hurt the feelings 
of any one with whom they are brought in 
contact. They treat them with the respect 
which they exact for themselves. There 
is no surer sign of a flippant, ill-regulated, 
narrow mind than a’ disregard for the 
rights of others. “Be courteous” is a 
divine commanding as binding as “be 
pitiful.” JoHoP. 
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‘¢Grin and Bear It.’’ 





I’ve many maxims on my tongue, 
All wise, although they vary ; 
While some contain conviction strong, 
I’ve others light and airy; 
But ’mongst them all here’s one comes first, 
I’1l with my readers share it, 
’Tis when with torment we’re accursed, 
To simply ‘‘ grin and bear it.” 


Suppose an engineman you be, 
Upon a scrap-heap riding, 
That pounds, runs hot, and leaks so free, 
You’re ordered on a siding, 
To keep you off the line until 
From othertrainsthey’llspareit, | 
Don’t waste your breath to curse the mill, 
But nobly grin and bear it. 


Or if a bachelor you be— 
A vain, conceited fellow, 
In love with every girl you see, 
Because your heart is mellow ; 
And fancy each one’s heart upon ° 
Your sleeve you’ve but to wear it, 
Till suddenly you find them gone— 
My bucks, just grin and bear it. 


Perhaps you are an ancient maid, 
With ripe, bewitching graces ; 
And many plans you’ve often laid 
To catch in marriage traces 
Some healthy, robust mother’s son, 
So fond that you could swear it, 
Then suddenly he did you shun, 
Oh, sad one! grin and bear it. 


A chap who carries perfumed notes 
About him in his pocket, 

And has a wife that through them floats, 
And flares up like a rocket 

If one should get within her grasp, 
Because he didn’t tear it, 

Then, when her tongue stings like a wasp, 
The mule must grin and bear it. 


By gosh! he must, you bet your life, 
He’ll sup alone his sorrow ; 

‘And ere he’ll soothe his jealous wife, 
He'll often wish the morrow 

Would come to find him stiff in death, 
His grief there’s none will share it, 

And begging off is wasting breath, 

- He’ll have to grin and bear it. 


Now, boys and girls, this stuff I write 

Is not the sort to please you, 
’Tis written as I feel to-night, 

And may be it will tease you; 
I mean the boys and girls I jab, 
- Who-grieve and rush to air it, 
They’ll find ’tis better not to blab, 

But, like me, grin and bear it. 

—Shandy Magutre. 


‘“ Again the clock of time 
Has rung its midnight chime.”’ 


Again are its hands slowly pointing to- 
wards the Summer solstice. May the 
dawning of the New Year awaken us to 
greater endeavors, to loftier purposes. 
May it call to our minds that, in defiance 
of poverty’s general grind, most of us 
have had something to be grateful for 
during the year that has just died, but left 
with us the immortality of its influences. 
All of the good that has come to us should 
be well remembered, all of the ills buried 
in the grave with the old year. 


Life is too short, life is too fleeting 


-To spend it in brooding o’er wrongs we have met. 


Better, instead, take up the fine-spun 
thread of the New Year and weave with it 
into our lives as many glints of gold as we 
can gather by daily search. We may not 
always feel glad, but gold is not always 
shining brightly when first seen. There 
will come into our lives object lessons of 
sorrow. and want in which we find no 
pleasure. When we open the back door 
in response to a hesitating rap and find 
there a well dressed, well mannered man, 
begging with down-cast mien and novice- 
like hesitation for a cup of coffee to warm 
and nourish his failing body, pity divine 
can but control the heart. His humilia- 
tion, through God’s law of the fraternity 
of human kind, becomes our humiliation 
We ask him in by the warmth of the 
kitchen fire and watch his eager look, be- 
traying as it does his stimulated appetite 
as the aroma of the coffee greets his sense 
of smell. ’I'would be a selfish heart, in- 
deed, that did not conjecture in regard to 
the hearts that the growth of love had 
woven into the woof of his life. As our 
mind flits from the thought of a. some- 
time mother down to the later probability, 
a wife, and still on to the possibility of the 
sweet touch of baby fingers pressing the 
now despairing face, we half unconscious- 
ly add another spoonful of the cream in- 
tended for the family table, and with it 
is commingled an extra heaping spoonful 
of sugar. When the boiling coffee has 
filled the cup to its brim and he is seated 
before a strength-giving meal, we turn 
away that he may refresh himself without 
enibarrassment. Have we not found the 
hour’s “ glint of gold?”- We have done a 
kindness ‘to a fellow creature, but a far 
greater one to ourselves if we will but see 
with our spiritual eyes. It is one of the 
most grievous features of the “hard 
times” that hundreds of the hitherto 
well-to-do men are forced to beg for their 
daily bread, while women and children 
are wholly dependent upon the pittance 
that local charities can afford to bestow. 
O God, we pray Thee, make us larger in 
our sympathies with our suffering fellow 
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creatures. One of the most gratifying 
hours within memory’s range was one of 
a bright, sunny morning, when a most 
hideous specimen ‘of the tramp persua- 
sion aggravated us in the thickest of a 
busy morning’s work, by half asking, half 
commanding that breakfast be given him. 
Happening to be in one of those flashy, 
impatient moods, peculiar to over-busy 
housewives, with more of brevity than 
politeness, we “declined to become a sery- 
ant for tramps.” ‘The little, gentle, gray- 
haired, long suffering mother, who was a 
part of our household, witnessed the 
scene. Instantly she stepped to the door 
and beckoned the miserable creature to 
wait, then with face aglow with the rich- 
ness of fraternal love and pity, begged to 
be allowed to make him a cup of coffee, 
adding that there were “some pieces of 
stale bread and pie in the cupboard that 
we would never use.” ‘“ You know, dear,” 
said she, “how much a cup of coffee re- 
freshes one when he is tired and faint.” 
I just want to say to you, Sisters, that the 
man got not only one cup of. coffee, 
but ,three full to the brim. |. Neither 
did he eat stale bread and pie, but a 
full meal of ham and eggs, with all 
the accompaniments that would have 
been served to the hungry husband had 
it been “his run in” that evening. That 
hour’s experience was a whole brick 
ofgoldto me. A year later the heart ofthe 
dear little old mother ceased to beat; but 
memory, whenever called upon, and oft- 
times unbidden, brings mother, tramp 
and ine together into the kitchen. The 
sun shines just thesame. The largeness of 
divine love shining forth through her soul 
fills the airand gratefully reveals to me 
my eternal kinship to those whom I had 
looked upon as detestable vagabonds. 
Mother revealed me to myself in that 
hour, and through the unfolding brought 
me nearer face to face with my God than I 
had ever been before. Blessed little 
mother! Remember that it is not always 
when receiving the gracious gifts of 
friends, not when some supposed good is 
bestowed upon our family, not when 
money is plentiest, not when some selfish- 
ly cherished wish has been gratified, not 
when the world looks upon us as being at 
our best, that we are gathering “ glints of 
gold,” but rather when we are awakened 
to the fullest to a knowledge of the 
nearness that God has given us to the 
most miserable of our fellow creatures. 
When we with thankful hearts accept this 
grand truth, and gladly take up the work 
that He would have us do for our “poor 
relation” and suffering humanity in general, 
then we are following in the way which 
Jesus led. In all our daily toiling let us 
strive for universal good. It is through 
such striving 
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“From which all souls must borrow 

Whatever of content this life may give, 
It is the panacea for all sorrow 

The rule which makes it worth our while to 

live. 
Then with resolve that doth not faint or falter 

Gaze into the New Year's young expectant eyes, 
And lay thyself upon its altar, 

The one and all sufficient sacrifice.” 

The greeting we send out to you allis 
the wish that the days of the New Year 
may each be filled with new deeds of love 
to each other, thereby insuring a happy 
New Year to ali. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

MME. EDITRESS: Just now the cry of 
“hard times,” “ hard times,” is sounded in 
our ears, and hard times are seen with 
our eyes until the very atmosphere of our 
daily lives seems to have turned to a cold, 
gray gloom. The hopes of cherished am- 
bitions seem to be much farther distant 
than when they first began to glow. The 
natty Winter suit such as has been out- 
lined by the skill of Clara Freeman and 
which, we felt confident, we could parade 
to our friends before Christmas, has not 
materialized. The pretty things that 
mother-love is always dreaming of for 
darling babyhood are not in the hands of 
the mother after the fashion of the rich, 
soft and abundant fluffiness of the dream; 
but instead the storage places have had to 
be ransacked to find that which “ would 
do” to beautify our cherubs. The old 
carpet, which we had planned to clean and 
brighten for the back chamber, is still on 
the sitting-room floor, with many “ darns” 
apparent and some that are not apparent. 
The young lady daughter has had to be 
warned against the too free use.of gas:in 
the front part of the house. The cook 
stove has been made to do duty in the 
early part of the day for both cook stove 
and furnace. A thousand ways have been 
practiced to make the lessened salary 
cover the expenses of the family, and still 
keep the family comfortable; but the toes 
of poverty’s shoes will peep out. After all 
our exceeding fertility of mind, we have 
not succeeded in the one prime object, 
that of appearing to be just as well off as 
ever. Mrs. Smith, our dearest friend, half 
fancies that maybe we are haying to 
“make shift ” a little. Suddenly her warm 
interest in us overleaps all conventionali- 
ties and she “takes the liberty ” ofcalling 
in the forenoon. The first timeshe callswe 
can guiltily stammer forth the excuse that 
we are having our furnace cleaned; but the 
next time her kindliness prompts her to 
call A. M., and we attempt a farther 
apology, we are told by the little, doubt- 
ing “lift of the eyelids,” that she does not 
believe us. Then our next friend man- 
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ages to let us know that she remembers 
the dress which “little Bessie looks so 
stylish in ” is the same one “‘ which she ad- 
mired on her mamma some years ago.” 
And so on, between pride, duty and 
poverty, we are kept upon the rack until 
we almost feel that we have not enough 
of strength left to care even whether we 
try our best or not. Our sage husbands 
will try to explain to us that our present 
condition is owing either to “too much 
protection” or ‘too much free trade,” 
according to the color of their politics ; 
but we fail to see where he finds his ap- 
parent satisfaction in the solution. We 
feel that trade has been anything but 
“free,” and as to “protection ”—well, if 
we had even enough of that we would not 
be so entangled in the daily threads of 
life. A sigh escapes while we think “How 
long can this state of affairs last?” It is 
not pleasant to be so sad. Let’s overhaul 
ourselves a little and see if there are not 
shadows which we may let the light in 
upon. May we not find our trials a 
needed lesson? Have we not forgotten to 
- give heed to the best things of life and 
made its vanities too much of a necessity? 
Can we not, as we sit ripping and turning 
the ancient garments, think that by this 
extra effort we are doing noble service as 
dutiful wives and mothers? Can we not 
impress upon the family mind that pie, 
cake, pudding, and rich sauces, are not 
only time and money consuming affairs, 
but positive injuries? Teach the hygienic 
principles of correct living, and the battle 
is won. Show the value of delicious 
home-made bread, the mealy potato, the 
juicy piece of steak, and you have done 
well. Do not allow the cry of “hard 
times” to be too oft repeated in the home 
circle. Keep the children from feeling it 
all you can by being cheerful yourself. If 
husbaiid coftrés*‘ home in one of his un- 
reasonable husbandish moods, just gently 
remind him that running mad won't 
shorten hard times, neither bring in any 
cash, If he thinks you should lessen ex- 
penses beyond what your best judgment 
and necessities will permit, without any 
unnecessary words about the matter, give 
him your gracious permission to put 
another servant in your place, and say that 
you will see what you can do towards pro- 
viding for yourself. Do not be afraid of 
consequences—that always fetches them. 
Your true value begins to shine for him 
then and he quiets into a sane being. 
They know that willing women can always 
get work. Never for a single instant 
weaken. Your singleness and worth of 
purpose will be the staff on which your 
whole family will lean for strength; while 
you yourself will be strengthened by it. 
What matters it whether all the little pet 
schemes of our lives are carried into ef- 
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fect or not? Let us be brave and rational, 
remembering that so long as we do not 
suffer from want, we should not feel dis- 
tressed by hard times. INDIANA. 





MME. EDITRESS: There is nothing 
sweeter in a woman’s character than real 
true modesty. Not the assumption of in- 
nocence, nor the pretension of ignorance, 
when the sins and vices of humanity are 
spoken of; not the suspicious guard of 
prudery, which makes every man think 
you regard him as an encroaching villain, 
and is really an insult to true manliness; 
not the thick shell of pride nor the stone 
wall of social prejudice, but the sweet 
fragrance of a pure heart. Real modesty 
is one of the virtues that cannot be coun- 
terfeited. Those who attempt it publish 
their mistake by making too great an 
effort. The old saying that “to the pure 


.all things are pure,” should never be con- 


strued to mean that to be pure in heart 
one must be ignorant of the possibilities 
for impurity in others. 

The girl who starts out with a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, with all its 
glorious heights and awful depths of pos- 
sible rise or fall, is better equipped for the 
preservation of womanly dignity and purity 
than the one who has been fed on tales of 
chivalry and romances of sickly senti- 
ment. 

She is forearmed for every battle and 
forewarned of eyery danger. She knows 
that no false steps can be taken under a 
plea of ignorance—that natural effects will 
follow natural causes, whether the action 
be willfully wrong or not. She knows 
just how far she can trust herself and 
others; just how far the line between 
right and wrong extends. 

The truly modest woman carries with 
her a charm that purifies whatever she 
touches. No subject is so delicate that she 
cannot unblushingly handle it, if neces- 
sary. The very fearlessness with which 
she touches it is proof of her purity, and 
cannot fail to be understood by the coarsest 
minds. Modesty and prudery are as far 
separate as light and darkness. Where 
prudery stumbles and halts, modesty walks 
straight forward. Where prudery blushes 
and hangs her head, modesty looks you 
straight in the face, searching for the 
truth. Where prudery becomes indignant, 
modesty is gentle and grieved. Where 
prudery is harsh in judgment and sternin 
condemnation, modesty is charitable and 


' lenient. 


The modest woman walks through the 
slums of vice and views the wretchedness 
and rags of poverty, and all the nakedness 
and vileness of sin, without a thought of 
selfish consideration. Oaths are checked 
and coarseness involuntarily subdued in 
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her presence, while prudery but stimulates 
the evil impulses. 

Modesty never assumes ignorance, but 
regards necessity as sufficient justification 
for any course. There is no truth touch- 
ing anything in human experience which 
cannot be told in pure language by a pure 
woman, should necessity require or ex- 
pediency urge it. We need more real true 
modesty among women; modesty that can 
tell the awful truths that humanity must 
know before it can be lifted to the heights 
it is destined to reach; modesty that can 
listen to whatever is for the good of man- 
kind, be it ever so harshly and crudely 
told; modesty that is strong enough to 
grapple with the polluting evils of social 
life, and come from the contest uninjured. 
Women must be brave enough to speak in 
public the things they whisper in their 
hearts, before this world will be fit for 
their sons and daughters to live in. 

CARRIE S. 





Mme. EDITRESS: Men are very apt to 
sneer and comment unfavorably upon the 
genuineness of woman friendships. They 
scoff at the idea of a union between two 
feminines that is not besmirched by jeal- 
ousy and envy. They cannot seem to 
realize that enduring friendship can and 
does exist in the heart of one woman for 
another. Damon and Pythias were all 
right, of course. They were men, and in 
their mental make-up there was no desire 
to outdo the other, but modern man, in 
his know-it-all style of jumping to con- 
clusions, declares that the question of 
dress, if nothing else, would forever pre- 
clude the possibility of two women re- 
maining friendly for more than a year at 
the outside. 

This is a false and lowering estimate of 
woman’s nature, as there are many who 
can testify to enduring compacts begun in 
youth and lasting through all the years up 
to the period of old age. All the nobility 
and staunch reliance that cements friend- 
ship is not centered in the masculine com- 
position. There are many women so con- 
stituted that a sentiment involving any 
more than friendship is beyond them, and 
there are again many more who can be 
the truest wives and mothers and the most 
loyal friends as well. 

The true woman friend is the dearest of 
all created beings, whether she be a friend 
to man or to one of her own sex. She is 
forgiving and trusting always. She is ap- 
preciative and congenial in health, and the 
tenderest nurse in sickness. In prosperity, 
she does not fawn upon you, but rejoices 
with you, and in adversity she shows the 
mettle she is made of, and sticks to you 
though others may turn the cold shoulder 
upon you. 
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Every woman, no matter how much she 
may be beloved by husband or parents, 


‘desires a feminine confidante of her own 


years, who is to be depended upon when 
lights and shadows cross life’s pathway. 
The relation of friendship that exists be- 
tween many women for years is one of the 
pleasantest spots in all the rugged journey. 
Real friends are few, and the woman who 
finds one and keeps her is blessed with a 
jewel as rare and precious as those whose 
money value is above computation. 
MauDE MCCLELLAND. 





MME. EDITRESS: Deprived of a mother 
at an early age, still I have always had my 
ideal of one. She is small, rather under- 
sized, has a sweet face; her hair always 
waved. I once heard a mother remark 
that she wore her hair crimped every day 
to avoid any unnecessary questions of the 
children as to whether she was going out 
and where she was going. 

This ideal mother of mine is becoming- 
ly attired; has the gentlest voice; is never 
loud, always refined and ladylike; is ever 
ready to listen to the troubles and trials 
of childhood and I believe these childish 
woes are as bad as any deeper troubles we 
have in after years. I know that some of 
my childhood troubles are as vivid in my 
memory as any I have encountered in 
after life. She has eyes that can see the 
faults of her children, but yet has such a 
way of pointing them out and advising 
them that it causes no rebellious feeling. 

She is as polite to her children as she 
would be to the President, ever ready to 
join in their sports with as much zeal as 
the youngest, when they lack a playfellow; 
and when the grown-up son is in need of 
a partner for the social or entertainment, 
he is proud to take his mother. She is 
never so happy as when her children are 
gathered around her; never gets nervous 
at their noise or questions, very benevo- 
lent of her caresses, and the grown-up son 
or daughter never get too old to kiss 
mother. Is my ideal realized in this 
world, or is this personage an illusion ? 

It is all amistake about the father being 
the head of the family; it is the mother 
and the mother’s influence that make a 
home. MARY JANE. 





MME. EDITRESS: The old year has passed 
away and we are fairly launched upon the 
new. How fast the years fly by after we 
have passed our twenties! It seems but 
a few days from one New Year to another. 
The time is so short for all our busy fin- 
gers find to do; and yet we hear people 
talk about doing this or that “to kill 
time.” Ihave no patience with persons 
who tell about being “so lonesome all the 
time,” and wanting something with which 
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“to kill time.” If you do not require all 
the time for yourself, can you not employ 
it to some advantage for another more 
heavily burdened with life’s cares? In this 
world of work and worry and woe, can any 
one havetoo much time to relieve suffer- 
ing, to visit the afflicted, and assist the 
poor? If you have no taste for art, study 
science for the benefit of humanity. 
“Fill up each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go, 
The life above when this is past 
Is the ripe fruit of life below.”’ 

Then some day we will have to give a 
fearful account of all our wantonly wasted 
time. Some daytime will suddenly be- 
come precious, and we may feel like cry- 
ing with Queen Elizabeth in her death 
agony: “All my possessions for a moment 
of time!” But not even a kingdom will 
purchase for us one moment beyond our 
allotted span. How foolish of us, then, to 
waste that of which we possess only a lim- 
ited quantity, and which is given to us to 
use for some noble purpose. Time flies, 
and still they weep, for never the fugitive 
can time restore ; an hour once fled, has 
fled forever, and all the rest shall smile no 
more. HELEN HOWARD. 

i 


Love Shall Live. 


Oh, without love, a dreary, barren waste were life! 

For love’s a bright oasis in this desert of sin and 
strife, 

Where pride and avarice too oft tread true love 
under foot. 

Despoil the foliage as they will, they cannot crush 
the root, 

And love will live although disowned and hidden 
from the sight; 

Tho’ sacrificed to gain and greed you cannot kill 
it quite. 

The prince who left his father’s throne, nor 
claimed his right to stand, 

When death should claim his haughty sire, as 
ruler of that land; 

But rather chose to walk with her, his loved and 
loving bride, 

Tho’ all his friends and kinsmen, save his mother, 
left his side— 

Was happier with her of station far below his 
own, I ween, 

Than were he a kingin splendor, with a royal, 
unloved queen. 





Why will men make of life a desert lone and drear, 

And barter all the wealth of love for prestige 
while they’re here? 

A few short years at best, then comes the silent 
crowd, 

With empty hands crossed helplessly above the 
burial shroud ; 

We know that wealth availeth not, that riches 
earthly be, 

But love shall bud and bloom into the vast eter- 
nity. —Grace Let. Dunning. 

Como, COLO. ee 


MME. EDITRESS: It is strange that so 
many neglect to avail themselves of the 


- advantages offered by the insurance feat- 


ures of our organization or that of the B. 
of L. E. It only requires a little econo- 
mizing to pay the assessments, and when 


-accidents and adversity overtake us, we 
- have a soothing balm for our misfortunes. 


At this particularly depressing time, when 
through no fault of their own so many are 
subjected to enforced idleness, it is a heavy 
burden for those who not only carry pro- 
tection for themselves, but are almost daily 
called upon for relief for those who neg- 
lect to provide for contingencies. A little 
self-sacrifice on the part of each, when in 
comparative prosperity, would place them 
in such a position that they would not 
need to endure the humiliation of asking 
for assistance from their Order. These 
suggestions are not made with any desire 
to shirk the duties devolving upon us as 
members of our Order, but with the hope 
that interest may be awakened to the,sure 
relief that may be-secured by proper at- 
tention to the matter of insurance, thereby 
relieving the Divisions of the heavy drain 
to which they are subjected in consequence 
of the misfortunes of their members. 
Mrs. M. BENNETT, Div. 37. 





MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 

MME. EDITRESS: I would kindly ask 
space to recite-a tribute to the Sisterhood 
of Mrs. T. P. Fowler Lodge, Middletown, 
N.Y. Under the broad and comprehen- 
sive term ‘“‘ Sisterhood” may be included 
every avenue of human life. It is inter- 
ested in every branch of the human family. 
It should bow down and raise the polluted 
from the mire and degradation that unfit 
them for the society of good people. It 
should plant into the heart of the infidel 
a faith in one true and living God. It 
should reverence the almighty, invisible 
power that sustains the universe. From 
the starry-decked heaven to the clod of the 
valley; from the gentle rivulet meandering 
through the solitude of primeval forests 
to the rush of the mighty Niagara; from 
the snow-capped peaks of the Shawangunk 
mountains to the torrid sun of the equator, 
it points to the works of the Grand Chief 
of the universe. Sisterhood reads ser- 
mons in the rocks and profound lessons in 
the lily of the valley. It is universal in its 
efforts to better the condition of woman 
and mankind. All may rest in the shade 
of itstemples. It binds up the wounds of. 
those who are afflicted, feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, because they are the 
children of the Brotherhood. Sisterhood 
has no creed but the Sisterhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of mankind. It 
should bridge over and heal the differences 
existing between the various beliefs in 
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order to unite the family of men in the 
service of one God. It is not religion, but 
it is religious. It bows in humble recogni- 
tion of the homage due from the creature 
to the Creator, but forbids narrow and 
sectarian bigotry that would condemn to 
outer darkness all who differ from a cer- 
tain belief. Sisterhood is the world’s re- 
ligion in that it contains the foundation of 
all faith and practice for Jew and Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan and Parsee, Roman 
and Protestant. All may enjoy the privi- 
leges the lodge room affords. One thing 
“all must believe.” There is a God, the 
form of doctrine is left to each member 
according to their understanding, and 
agreeably to the dictates of their own con- 
science. Its teachings are justly and 
morally to solace its members in their afflic- 
tion, soothe, comfort and aid them in dis- 
tress; to sympathize with them in their 
hour of trial; to join in tempered congratu- 
lation in their prosperity; to give them 
the, hand of Sisterhood, the foot of sup- 
port, the bended knee in supplications for 
their welfare, and to afford them defense 
and protection when absent. Sisterhood 
teaches peace and unity. There are no 
enemies in lodge rooms—at least there 
should be none. Its judgments are with- 
out prejudice, are calm and just. It would 
at alltimes pour oil upon troubled waters 
of discontented labor and bring about an 
understanding. It should discountenance 
bloodshed and riot, and appeal only to 
peaceful measures. This is Sisterhood, 
“sounds the gavel.” J. PUFFENBERGER. 





BEATRICE, NEB. 


MME. EDITRESS: The New Year has 
come to stay with us its allotted time. It 
is not heralded with the splendor, comfort 
and happiness that have of late attended 
its predecessors. It brings with it cold 
and want, houseless and hungry ones, and 
all the damp and discouragement that 
comes in acountry’s financial crisis. What, 
then, O woman, is your duty; your New 
Year’s cry? Is it not that we must be 
stronger, our hearts more willing, our 
hands moreagile? While we may not lay 
aside our smiles of cheer, must not our 
minds go forth to those for whom the 
clouds of life are rolling all too darkly? 
Wake, O women! wake to the fact that if 
men are the bone and sinew of humanity, 
you are its life blood, which should be 
kept throbbing and bounding as the needs 
of the hour shall demand. Throw aside, 
as something you have no need for, all 
thought of operas, luxurious home parties, 
and unnecessary richness of clothing; but 
keep by you, as one thing needful, a health- 
ful cheeriness of mind. Watch forall the 
little opportunities to warm and feed those 
hungrier and colder than yourself. Don’t 
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cling to all in your possession for fear that 
your own store may give out. Remember 
that “he who giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord,” and the Lord pays all debts 
with double interest. The year ’94 is 
especially prolific of opportunities for 
women. From every country in the world 
is rung out the cry of their victories and 
advances. We should be encouraged as 
never before, and strive to rise to a richer 
womanhood through our knowledge and 
appreciation. Gradually but surely all the 
old, hampering prejudices are being re- 
moved from our lives. We may now be 
bolder, more self-reliant, choose for our- 
selves our walk in life, only remembering 
to be womanly, and to be womanly means 
to be sympathetic in all things. Dear 
Lucy Stone, who has just left us for that 
better land, bequeathed to her husband 
and daughter this rich legacy of command: 
“Make the world better.” These were the 
last words uttered by her fainting spirit. 
To this purpose she had lived from early 
girlhood. Her life was consecrated to the 
work, and probably no other woman of 
the age has accomplished more good for 
the world than did she. She was never 
known to falter from a principle which she 
espoused. Justice was the cry of her 
peaceful warfare against injustice. For 
more than forty years she performed the 
sacred duties of wife and mother without 
a blemish on her record. For more than 
forty years she was a lecturer from the 
public platform, grandly sustained by the 
noble husband who loved Lucyand justice 
alike. Sisters, let us take for our watch- 
word, our New Year’s cry, the words the 
meaning of which moulded the life of 
Lucy Stone into immortal greatness: 
“Make the world better.” 
“Nay, if the women would but wake and rouse 
them, i ht 
Fearless and free and beautiful and brave, 
Placing their hearts where heavenly hope can 
house them, 
Wise for all winning, swift to see and save, 
God would reign here on earth in love and glory, 
Sorrow and sighing surely flee away; 
Earth could forget her night’s dark cruel story; 
Gladness and goodness crown the Eternal Day.” 


LETTIE 





SLATER, Mo., Jan. 9, 1894. 
MME. EDITRESS: Two principles should 
live within the breast of every G. I. A. 
woman: We should perfect ourselves and 
study how to. promote the happiness of 
others. Such principles as these lie at the 
very foundation of the G.I. A., and if fol- 
lowed and lived up to, will do much to 
strengthen, purify and ennoble the soul. 
Thehappiness of others—what a beautiful 
light of peace and happiness you can shed 
on some hearts if you will try your best to 

do your duty. E. M.B. 


- Divisions. 
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Division News. 





AN apology is due the readers of this 
department for the omissions and confu- 
sions in the published report of the Michi- 
gan union meeting as it appeared in Janu- 
ary issue. We have tried to fix the blame 
on the Cleveland office, but they won’t 
stand it, as the fault was not theirs. As 
there is no other point at which we can 
fire, we generously turn arms and ammuni- 
tion homeward, trusting for charity else- 
where. It was our intention to have the 
meeting finely noticed. Failing in this, 
we beg the indulgence of our readers. 


We would especially urge upon Divis- 
ions the necessity of their replying tocom- 
munications sent by secretames of other 
When a secretary writes offi- 
cially to all the lodges and only a part re- 
spond, it leaves her open to accusation of 
not having done her work thoroughly, as 
any one may question if she has addressed 
all other lodges. As a matter of business, 
it is essential; as a matter of politeness, 
it is but due ourselves that every com- 
munication should receive consideration. 


THE fourth annual party given by the 
members of Buckeye Lodge, Div. 65, was 
enjoyed the evening of Nov. 22d, at Ex- 
celsior Hall, Cleveland, O., and eciipsed all 
previous affairs. Supper was served at 
11:30 in the spacious dining-room con- 
nected with the hall. The guests who sat 
down at the. table were as one in praise of 
the arrangements that had been made for 
their comfort. Sister Armbruster, chair- 
man of refreshment committee, was com- 
_ plimented on all sides. Our president, 
Mrs. M. EF. Donahue, acted as chairman of 
reception committee; Sister D. Simpson, 
as floor director. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Cowdrey led the grand march. The re- 
ceipts were in excess of the most sanguine 
expectations of the members. The Sis- 
ters, at aregular meeting held Dec. 7th, 
voted $25 of the proceeds to the citizens’ 
_relief fund for the unemployed; $25 to 
Cleveland Press for the children’s Christ- 
mas fund, the remainder to go to its own 
charity fund. Cw. 


CHRISTMAS Eve, the ladies of Golden 
Grain Lodge, 164, gave a ‘banquet to the 
members of Sioux City Division, 82, which 
was largely attended. During the even- 
ing, Sister C. Whetmore, in behalf of the 
members of 164, presented Division 82 
with a handsome set of regalia. Brother 
H. W. Butterfield, C. E., received the gift 
and tendered the Sisters the heartfelt 
thanks of the members of 82. The even- 
ing’s entertainment consisted of recita- 
tions, vocal and instrumental music, fol- 
lowed by an elegant supper, after which 
cards and dancing filled out the evening’s 
hours, 
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WEDNESDAY evening, Nov. 22, members 
of Vista Lodge, 142, gathered by appoint- 
ment at the home of Sister Young, when 
we marched in a body to the home of our 
president, Sister North, where we had a 
very pleasant surprise party. The even- 
ing hours were enjoyed as only our mem- 
bers know how to make an outing one 
long to be remembered, especially when 
they are very hospitably entertained. Our 
hostess served a very tempting lunch. 
Saturday evening, December 16, our 
Lodge gave a socialin their hall, which 
was largely attended, and proved a flatter- 
ing success, both socially and financially. 
We are progressing on the right side of 
the ledger and our imiembers are interest- 
ed in the work. ead, 


MEMBERS of Virginia Lodge, 169, New 
Year’s day, visited the Brothers of Staunton 
Div., 38, while they were in session. We 
felt inclined to start the new year with 
consistent good-will and courteous frater- 
nal feeling, and in this we succeeded ad- 
mirably. Nearly every member of 169 re- 
sponded to the call, and when we were 
ushered in the hall we found a large 
assemblage of Brothers awaiting our visit. 
We were received and welcomed in a very 
generous, fraternal way by Chief G. W. 
Kineard. During our visit we presented 
the Division with a handsome set of re- 
galia. Our President, Sister W. N. Shep- 
hard, made the presentation. After 
speech-making by nearly all present, the 
assemblage adjourned to the parlors of the 
Division, where we enjoyed a very tempt- 
ing lunch. Sister G. W. Howe gave a very 
forcible address about the Auxiliary In- 
surance and showed where it was the duty 
of all members to take a policy. Wethen 
sang that grand piece, “God be with you 
till we meet again.” Brother J. D. Mustoe 
gave the benediction, and we adjourned to 
our homes with stronger faith and wishes 
for both Orders. The Division presented 
us with a vote of thanks. Te BES: 


THURSDAY night, Dec. 28th, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Denison, Texas, tendered an 
entertainment and banquet to the locomo- 
tive engineers. It was one of.the most 
brilliant affairs of the season, and was a 
happy closing forthe year. Thezeal ofthe 
ladies in their Order is most aptly shown 
every week. Though the Lodge is but 
four months old, the members have already 
shown their adaptability to furnish pleas- 
ant entertainments, and promise some- 
thing grander in the near future. The 
affair referred to was filled with enjoy- 
ment. The officers did all in their power 
to make the reception a complete social 
success. Over 200 guests assembled in 
the hall, which was tastefully decorated in 
honor of the occasion. The programme, 
which was varied in character, was as fol- 
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lows: Rev. Mr. Cooper opened with prayer. 
He was followed bya piano duet. Mrs. 
G. W. Feidler, President, welcomed the 
guests in a short, appropriate address, 
dwelling briefly on the inception and 
growth of the Auxiliary. Col. Foster fol- 
lowed with an extemporaneous speech, 
extolling the ladies for the noble work 
they were doing. Brother J. G. West de- 
livered one of his characteristic speeches, 
making many happy hits, and ended by 
saying many good things for the gdod of 
the Order. A fuli and pleasing programme 
was rendered. Following the entertain- 
ment was the banquet. The tables dis- 
played a sight which would have tempted 
“the gods.” They were burdened with 
everything that satisfies the “inner man.” 
Those who were present were glad to be 
among the ones favored with such an en- 
tertainment. 


MEMBERS of Courage Lodge, 182, were 
agreeably surprised recently in the gift of 
a well-filled purse from the members of 
Racine Div., 27. We fully appreciate this 
token of their esteem and believe it will 
tend to encourage, harmonize, and solidify 
the good work engaged in by the two 
Orders. We feel encouraged in our 
eftorts and shall endeavor to make our 
Lodge an Auxilary indeed to the noble 
Brotherhood. ioe a 


ONE of the most pleasant social events 
in the annals of F.S. Evans Lodge, 99, and 
Division 61, was the concert and ball given 
Thursday evening, Dec. 14, in Monument 
Hall, Charlestown, Mass. The attend- 
ance was very satisfactory, over 150 
couples being present. Page’s celebrated 
orchestra furnished delightful music for 
the lovers of the magic whirl. The ban- 
quet at Dill’s surpassed all previous occa- 
sions. Credit is due Sister Lucy Sumner 
and her corps of assistants, also Brother 
W. L. Hobbs, C. E. Div. 61, for the genial, 
social and financial success of this occa- 
sion, which will live in memory’s hali for 
all life of all who were sovery fortu- 
nate as to be present. We hope to enjoy 
similar gatherings in the future. 


A PURELY fraternal gathering, in which 
one of the largest number of members 
participated, was enjoyed in the hall of 
Devereux Div., 167, Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 7. The meeting was presided over 
by Brother Warren Goss. Grand Chief P. 
M- Arthur gave a well-timed address. He 
spoke of the moral good accomplished by 
the B. of L. E., from its inception. His 
comparison of the oid-time engineer and 
the engineer of to-day made his audience 
think that the labors put forth by the 
members of the B. of L. E. had not been 
for naught. In his address he touched 
upon the benefits of the insurance in the 
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GMA and Bo vor LAr, and’ his words 
found an echo in the breasts of the many 
present. Oh, that I could convince our 
Sisters of their duty in this one respect. 
Every member of the G. I. A. should affili- 
ate with it, and carry at least one policy. 
It is the protection for our homes that 
not one should defer. Brother Everett 
and others made afew remarks. Ice-cream 
and cake were served by the Sisters, and 
it was quite late in the day when the happy 
party dispersed. BERTHY. 


Corona LODGE, 34, gave a most interest- 
ing and successful entertainment at the 
Board of Trade Hall, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 14, for the benefit of the Railroad 
Men’s Home, at Chicago. First on the 
programme was an excellent address on 
“The Locomotive,’ by Ex-Gov. Adams, 
followed by eleven musical numbers, con- 
sisting of orchestral and mandolin selec- 
tions, violin and piano solos, vocal quar- 
tets, duets and solos, and a recitation, given 
by the best talent in the city, before a 
large and appreciative audience. ‘The ad- 
mittance fee charged was smiali,to suit 
the hard times, so that five hundred tickets 
were readily sold, and over $80 cleared. 
The Auxiliary in this city is very small, 
but the ladies were untiring in their efforts, 
and were rewarded by the knowledge that 
they had given one of the most successful 
concerts of the season, and had realized a 
neat sum to contribute to a most worthy 
cause. We have been very successful in 
our social gatherings in the past. 


MEMBERS of Wisconsin Valley Lodge, 
175, were very agreeably surprised on go- 
ing into the lodge room, November 15th, 
to find an elegant secretary’s desk, with a 
card attached, bearing this inscription: 
“ Presented to the Ladies’ Auxiliary, by in- 
dividual members of Div..80.” Brother R. 
C. Bloye, C. E. Div. 80, had also given a 
ballot box and set of gavels, at the time 
175 was organized. The sister Division is 
correspondingly grateful for both favors. 
The Lodge gave an oyster supper in the 
Engineers’ Hall, November 16th, which 
was a success both socially and financially, 
the ladies realizing over $40. 


QUAKER CITY LODGE, 27, celebrated its 
fifth anniversary Monday, Nov. 27th. Fifty 
ladies were present. It was a very in- 
formal affair. and thereby all the more en- 
joyable. The exercises opened by a brief 
address from the president, followed by 
the members singing, ‘‘ Nearer, my God,to 
Thee.” A visitor, the daughter of the 
vice-president, kindly favored the Lodge 
with organ recitals. The secretary read 
several humorous selections. Refresh- 
ments were served. The Lodge is very 
prosperous. Since its organization. five 
years ago there has not been one death re- 
corded, and we have 68 members. 
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MAPLE Crty LODGE, 134, gave a New 
Year’s dinner in the hall of Div. 47. A 
large number were present, and all had a 
general. good time. The ladies have re- 
centiy purchased an upright piano anda 
kitchen stove, and with the aid of the 
Brotherhood have furnished the kitchen 
with a full line of kitchen wares. 

Mrs. GEO. BADGLEY, Pres. 


LapixEs of Hope Lodge, No. to, recently 
gaye a dance and supper in their hall in 
the Observatory building. The event was 
apleasant one. A dance programme of 
fourteen numbers was indulged in and 
during the intermission a supper was 
served by an able committee. The mem- 
bers of Hope Division are very good en- 
tertainers. 


RHODODENDRON LODGE, 157, Bellwood, 
Pa., celebrated its first anniversary by hold- 
ing a sociable at the home of Brother and 
Sister Watters. The refreshments con- 
sisted of all the delicacies of the season, 
_ and all present report a pleasant time. 


THERE was mailed Insurance Agents 
Jan. 1oth, 1894, notice of Assessments Nos. 
18 and 19. Agents not receiving same will 
notify General Secretary of Insurance at 
once. 


SUNFLOWER LODGE, 39, Newton, Kans., 
held a cobweb social Dec. 27th, at B. of L. 
E. Hall, which was a grand success. An 
immense cobweb was extended from end 
to end of the hall and from side to side, 
just below thechandeliers; and the crowd 
hada great deal of fun unwinding it. Dur- 
ing the evening the ladies presented Div. 
416 with a Christmas gift of $25, which 
was accepted by Brother Byron Dick, in 
his usual witty manner. 


Lapiges of Anchor Lodge, Div. 4o, gave: 


their sixth annual ball Dec. 29th, which 
proved to be a great success and a inost 
enjoyable occasion. The grand march 
was led by our respected Brother and Sis- 
tery r..and Mrs. 1. B. Twombly. The 
evening was passed so pleasantly that we 
all went home wishing that such occasions 
‘came monthly instead of annually. 
Mrs. G. C. R. 


THE second annual ball given by Golden 
‘Grain Lodge, New Year’s night, was a per- 
fect success. A large crowd was in attend- 
ance. It was long after midnight before 
the “Home, Sweet Homie,’ waltz was 
called. Credit is due the committee of 
arrangements for their endeavor to make 
the ball such a success. 


DIvIsIon 180 gave a “Mystery” and 
dancing party Dec. 14th, at Turner Hall, 
Sacramento, Cal. This was the first en- 
tertainment ever given by the ladies, and 
Was a most flattering success socially as 
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well as financially. At 10 P. M. the “ Mys- 
tery” was solved. Surrounded by palms, 
ferns, and some of California’s choicest 
flowers, ‘‘ Pandora’s Box” was opened, and 
an auctioneer announced the contents for 
sale to the highest bidder. Much merri- 
ment resulted as the parcels were opened. 
They contained useful as well as ornamen- 
tal presents, and a nice sum of money was 
netted. Mrs. F. S. Bowley, who organized 
our Division, was present. Her little 
daughter gave us a most pleasing recita- 
tion. We have added several new mem- 
bers since we organized, and with the ad- 
Went of the New (Year we expect to’ oc- 
cupy one of the beautiful rooms in the 
new Foresters’ building. Ved: 


Our Fashion Letter. 





Black and white—the so-called ‘‘ mag- 
pie” combination—seems to be turning 
the heads of all would-be fashionable 
women, young, old, and medium aged. 
Its devotees hover round the shrine of 
“style ” too closely sometimes, and are in 
danger of spoiling their wings, as the 
foolish butterflies do by flying too close 
to the candle flame. ‘That is, they insist 
on wearing forms and colors that really 
make them look frightful, simply because 
they shine as “style.” ‘These, just now, 
seem to be determined to wear little else 
but black and white. Modistes of good 
taste protest, and assure their customers 
that black and white is not becoming to 
all people, nor suitable for all occasions ; 
but the idea has gone out that the ‘‘ mag- 
pie”? combination is “the latest,” so they 
will have it and nothing else. Therefore, 
the priestesses of the sacred precincts 
where gowns—especially ball-room gowns 
—are dreamed out by tired braitis, are now 
working day and night to create new de- 
signs in this fashionable color combina- 
tion, to please all their customers. Even 
the young girl “buds,” who are to be for 
the first time presented formally to their 
mothers’ lady friends, and given an oppor- 
tunity to enter society’s circles, instead of 
wearing the exquisitely suitable, simple 
and becoming gowns of pure white hue 
that custom has relegated to their use on 
those occasions for so long, conte to their 
modistes and order for these “ coming-out 
gowns,” piquant looking but girlishly 
made gowns of black and white that really 
do make them look like little magpies. 
Anon, the debutantes of a season, 
and all the young girls who are 
still in their first season, also crave the 
same colors, and these who by right of 
youthfulness should be decked either 
in white, delicate tints, or at most in 
clear, bright colors, come to the dance, 
the five-o’clock tea, the concert hall and 
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opera box in robes of black and white 

which, if they do their wearers no other 
detriment, certainly seem to add years to 
their appearance. But such girls would, 

mostly, rather be counted with their elders 
than appear in any other insignia of color 
than that which floats on the crest of fash- 
ion’s chopping, changeful waves. After 
these come the young “matrons of the ball- 
room, and the elderly women of chap- 
eronish character, the majority of them, 
too, clothed in black and white! These 
are clothed with it in a manner stately and 
elegant; those, gathering the rich folds of 
it about them in high satisfaction that 
fashion has, for once at least, assigned to 
then: some style of raiment that can in no 
way be cavilled at, and yet which clothes 
them with an elegance that insures their 
best possible good ‘looks! 

Queer, that fashion has for once laid the 
seal of her approval on a color that rich 
and modest, high and low, young, ma- 
tronly and elderly women can all love to 
wear. And still more queer that it should 
be acolor that few can wear with grace 
and not find it becoming. It may be that 
the blonde, the woman with clear, fair 

complexien and a yellow tint in her hair 
has the better part when clothed in black 


and white, but the brunette,with judicious, 


care in the arrangement of the colors, can 
‘wear them with almost as much success. 

And it so comes about that in the ball- 
room, the concert hall, and the theatre, by 
the fireside and on the street, women of 
ail ages and every style are wearing black 
and white. Lucky for them all that it can 
be worn so becomingly by each! 

But mostly it is seen in the ball-room, 
where an elegance of attendant trimmings 
of lace, jet, silver, gold or steel, and the 
accompaniment of scarlet carnations, 
white lilies of the valley or yellow junquils 
add to its richness and convert it into. 
costumes that will outvie in richness all 
others. 

No lady who goes into society much is 
without a ball gown in this combination, 
and certainly all who “dine out” much in 
a formal way must own at least one or 
two black and white gowns. 

Let me give my lady readers a descrip- 
tion of one such costume—a dinner gown 
—worn recently by a New York fashion- 
able woman. The skirt was of rich, black 
moire antique, cut to fit the hips. quite 
snugly, but very wide at the bottom. It 
had aslight “dip” that gave it a short 
demi-train. Just about knee height in 
front and lowering in position gradually 
till itreached the foot of the gown in the 
back was a line of deep white silk headed 
fringe set on in scallops. After reaching 
the back of train the fringe was brought 
up again on the other side (in scallops) 
till it reached knee height again in front. 
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The bodice was of dead white silk. This 
was quite low on the shoulders, tight-fit- 
ting and round at the waist line but con- 
tinued just over the hips in a short, round, 
scalloped basque in the back and sides, 
the fronts continuing like two long ¢, panel- 
like pieces, broadening from three inches. 
each at the basque edge to six inches at 
the bottom of skirt. They, too, were scal- 
loped at the bottom and finished with 
white silk fringe that just reached the 
foot of the skirt. The short basque was. 
similarly finished on the sides and back. 
The sleeves were large puffs of white silk 
slashed at three places from top to bottom 
and black motre letin at these three places. 
The sleeves did not reach the elbows, but. 
were finished with a narrow ruffle’edged 
with the white fringe under which was a 
ruching “of, ¢delicate white lace ihe 
rounded neck of the bodice was finished 
by a Bertha-like,cape of black moire cut 
up on each shoulder so as to allow room 
for the expansion of the large sleeves. 
The cape was scalloped all rouna at the 
bottom and edged with the white fringe. 
This gown, which would serve asa lovely 
model for any black and white combina- 
tion, was the work of a dressmaker well 
up to date in all matters and methods of 
dressmaking, and I noticed that it was but- 
toned up the front with medium-sized 
button molds covered with white silk. 

This combination of black and white is. 
being worn so universally for dressy occa- 
sions, that a lady who desired to make her 
appearance noticeable in fashionable 
gatherings, would do well to depart from. 
the fad, and wear a costume of some very 
conspicuous color, as carnation, or sang de 
boeuf, cardinal, yellow, old gold, helio- 
trope veto muoleamioht feel. pretty sure 
that she would find herself surrounded by 
a majority of black and white gowns, that 
would serve as an admirable background. 
for her high-colored one, and without. 
either one killing the other, she would 
find both helping to accentuate the good 
points of each other. Ladies, in selecting 
colors for costumes to be worn in large 
assemblages, do not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the thought as to how each will 
look in comparison with others. Of 
course, no ladycan always know just how 
each other lady is going to dress for a cer- 
tain party. But she knows pretty well the 
colors in the house decorations of her 
host, and she can give a pretty shrewd 
guess as to what colors her friends Mrs.. 
Jones, Mrs. Johnson, and the Misses Ray- 
mond will wear; and asshe knows that she 
is liable to stand conversing with such and 
such of these her acquaintances, part of 
the time at least, she can prepare her own 
costume to a degree so as not to look dull 
or dead in comparison. 

It is not necessary to design a_ ball 
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dress in black and white to get one 
up that is just as much in fashion as that 
would be. Fora gown to be worn for a 
walking dress, a plain house dress, one 
suitable for clerking in office or store, or 
for the school room, black and white can 
also be used successfully. And in such 
dresses, if well fitted and neatly made, any 
woman will most always look her best. 
For such a grade of gown, serge is a setv- 
iceable material. So also is Henrietta 
‘cloth ; but the choice can easily be left to 
the purse and taste of the wearer. Make 
it up with plain stitched hem to the skirt, 
or put a trifle of ruffle or band trimming 
on it.» The bodice may be around waist 
or basque, plainly stitched at edges, with 
vevers in front and turn-over collar be- 
hind; the front V opening being filled in 
with a neat lined tucked chemisette, col- 
lar, and black or white cravat bow. 

I am in a practical mood to-day and 
would like to give my readers descriptions 
of two other gowns that were lately shown 
me bya lady of high fashion, and which 
show several points in the changes now 
going on in dress methods, that may be of 
value to those of my readers who, like my- 
self, have to ‘make over” some of their 
gowns more than once, but who like to 
get them into fashionable shape, at as 
moderate cost as possible. Both these 
gowns were made bya very fashionable 
modiste, but there was nothing about 
them but what you and I, my friends, could 
both imitate if we had the time. So, I 
hope that some of you Zave the time, and 
have half-worn dresses to make over and 
will find help in these descriptions I give. 
The first is a gown of soft woven black 
faille francaise silk. ‘The skirt is cut 
with a sham, faced up on the right side with 
silk for about 3 inches. The silk over- 
dress is the same shape as the sham, that 
is, with a front width and two wide side 
gores, and two back gores. The skirt fits 
in front and over the hips snugly, but has 
afew gathers behind. The goring of the 
sides and back make the dress 4 yards 
wide at foot. The two front skirt seams 


(that is the ones connecting front breadth 


with side gores,) are left open from belt to 
hem, the silk widths meeting at the belt 
line and parting wider towards the bot- 
tom, where they are about 12 inches apart. 
The edges of the silk are finished with a 
narrow, fancy pendant fringe of black jet, 
and beneath the two openings there are 
flat panels of black velvet. The silk skirt 
is edged at the foot, from one panel round 
the back to the other panel, by a 4-inch 
tuffle with standing heading of the silk. 
‘This is double box-pleated. There is no 
truffle across the foot of the front gore 
{between the two velvet panels,) but that 
~width (which is narrow,) has several bands 
of jettrimming put across it in Vandyke 


shape—that is, pointed like a V in the 
middle. The bodice is the old basque 
with its deep skirt cut off and finished 
with short point front and back; the bot- 
tom of it edged by the same trimming 
used to ornament the front of skirt. The 
sleeves are the coat sleeves of the former 
dress, with a large puff of velvet put on at 
the top, and some jet trimming was used 
to define cuffs at the wrists. The bodice 
is finished bya standing collar covered 
with jet trimming, and there is a Bertha- 
like cape of the silk, set round the should- 
ers, pointed seven inches deep in the mid- 
dle of the back, passing over the sleeves 
and down the front, thrown open e7 revers, 
and growing narrower till at waist line at 
the front it narrows to nothing. This 
cape is edged with narrow jet trimming. 
This gown cost nothing but the lining 
and sewing. The silk had been a four- 
year old dress. The jet trimming had 
been saved from former old cloak, bon- 
nets, and dresses, and the velvet was taken 
from a cloak of several years’ wear. Yet 
it is a handsome and fashionable gown. 
The second made-over gown referred to 
is of black broadcloth, and has been worn 
two years as a tailor-made street dress, It 
is converted into a fashionable and use- 
ful double costume, suitable for a street, 
calling costume, a church dress, a hand- 
some but notelaborate reception dress for 
day or night. It has a 6-inch flounce of 
black motre at the foot, and the short 
basque is pointed back and front. The 
collar band is high and close to the neck, 
and the sleeves are in mutton leg shape of 
the moire. Bretelle revers of the moire 
turn back from a V vest—front and at the 
back. A narrow trimming of gold and jet 
beads edges the bottom of basque, the 
edges of vevers, the standing collar, and 
the wrists. To wear with this gown are 
two vest fronts made somewhat similarly, 
that reach from neck to waist, and can be 
slipped in under the 6retelle revers in 
front at will, and pinned in place. One is 
of pale blue silk dotted here and there 
with small red flowers and silvery white 
leaves, suitable for evening wear. The 
other has a black ground of moztre-marked 
silk, with a small fower in brick dust red 
scattered over it, suitable for evening wear. 
The newly designed black garnitures 
are striking and elegant. They consist of 
very elaborate appliques for the skirt, cor- 
sage, and sleeves, and for panels and insert- 
ed pieces, to be laid over Vandyke points. 
Evening bonnets are mere bands of jet 
or something with a trimming front and 
back. A bandeau ofopen jet fits on the 
head, has a wide bow of pink velvet in 
front, from which two straps run across 
the head backward, ending in two tiny 
bows at the back. 
CLARA FREEMAN, (Vraimonde). 
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Messrs. Epirors: Recent experiments 
made at the Purdue University, with a view 


to ascertain the action of the locomotive 


driving wheels and effect of same at dif- 
ferent speeds, is evidence of the live interest 
being taken in locomotive engineering, 
and though the means employed in this 
test was clearly impractical, the effort was 
a commendable one, and the evident zeal 
of Professor Goss leads me to believe that 
some of the intricate problems inherent 
inthe locomotive may soon be satisfactorily 
solved. The Ratlway Gazette published 
acomplete report of the test in its issue 
of December 15th, supplementing it with 
a decided approval of the results and 
method under which the test was con- 
ducted; also expressing the opinion that 
“the Purdue University is, as it stands to- 
day, the best source of accurate informa- 
tion concerning some of the details of 
standard locomotive steam practice.” Be- 
fore going into acriticism of the test re- 
ferred to, it would be well to quote some 
features of the report, to enable the reader 
to more readily grasp the idea and re- 
ceive the impression that must follow a 
fair comparison, in which the right and 
the wrong are so distinctly contrasted as 
-in this case: ‘The locomotive is of the 
eight-wheel American type, having 63-inch 
wheels and 17x24 cylinders. The driving 
wheels are supported by carrying wheels, 
or rollers, which revolve with the wheels, 
but are stationary, as is the engine also. 
The force of the counterbalance blow is 
measured by feeding from a pipe pieces of 
wire in length equal to the circumference 
of the wheel. The wire is 3-64 inch in 
diameter. Opposite the counterbalance is 
an indentation made in the face of wheel, 
which causes a raised projection on the 
wire, thus aiding to locate the effect of 
counterbalance on it. The wire is fed be- 
tween one of the drivers and its carrying 
wheel.” ‘The report says: ‘“ The speed was 
increased to thirty-five miles an hour, to 
show the action of the machinery, and 
thereafter was increased to sixty miles an 
hour, to show the effect of counterbalance.” 
There is certainly need of reliable data to 
enable the builder to accurately meet the 
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requirements of these progressive times, 
when the size and speed of locomotives are 
continually changing; the latter factor is. 
of especial importance, though it seems to 
have been entirely ignored in the test at 
Purdue University. The report says the 
speed was increased to thirty-five miles an 
hour, while the fact is the locomotive was: 
stationary. The piston movement and 
rotary action of the driving wheels were 
the same as that of a locomotive running 
at thirty-five miles an hour, but the speed, 
that prime essential to a reasonable solu- 
tion of the problem of counterbalancing, 
was entirely absent. Owing to the com- 
bination of forces inherent in the loco- 
motive driving wheel (in full action), the 
necessity for making the test in conformity 
with actual practice is apparent. This was. 
not done. ’Tis true, a locomotive engine 
was used, but instead of the wheels re- 
volving over the rail, the rails (rollers) 
passed under the wheels, thereby convert- 
ing the machine into—what? certainly not 
a locomotive, nor, strictly speaking, into a 
stationary engine, as the conditions do 
not conform to any particular type of the 
latter, and for that reason the results ob- 
tained in the test have no significance what- 





ever. In the first place, the driving wheel 
had only a rotary motion, while in actual 
practice it has the combined motions of 
rotation and translation; and to this fact, 
together with the wide variation of speed, 
may be chiefly attributed the difficulty of 
getting anything near a perfect balance. 
Under the conditions of service, the effect. 
of the linear or horizontal motion of the 
wheel as represented by the speed of the 
engine tends to modify the vertical action 
ofthe balance and parts unbalanced, but ow-- 
ing tothe disparity between the distances. 
from axle center of the counterbalance, 
as compared to that of crank pin, togeth- 
er with the influence due to the wheel 
being supported at its base instead of at. 
its center, the reason why the effect of cen- 
trifugal force and horizontal movement. 
can not be equal in all parts of the wheel 
is apparent. The reasons just stated are 
proof of the fact that the locomotive is a. 
distinct type of engine itself, not a station- 
ary engine on wheels, differing only in 
the nature of its draft and general outline, 
and though not strikingly different in its. 
mechanical construction, does develop cer- 
tain features in operation which proves its. 
relationship to any other steam engine to 
be of a character equally remote as that. 
existing between man and monkey. The 
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traction engine may be called the “ imiss- 
ing link.” Why the individuality of the 
locomotive is not more generally recog- 
nized is a question, but the signs of the 
times indicate that our mechanics are be- 
coming converted to the belief that loco- 
motive engineering is a separate and dis- 
tinct branch of mechanics. The test of 
Purdue showed the driving wheel raised 
4 inch from the rail “when the counter- 
balance was at the top quarter.’ No doubt 
of it, but in actual operation the motion 
of the counterbalance when passing the 
upper quarter is almost horizonal, while 
in the test it was nearly vertical. What a 
vast difference there! In the locomotive 
the force of the balance is almost wholly 
spent against the forward jaws of frame, 
where it exerts its greatest force, not at the 
top quarter, as in the stationary test. No 
doubt the wheels on the Purdue engine 
lifted 4% inch, and in doing so against the 
.combined forces of gravity and spring ten- 
sion they must have come down with ter- 
rific force, but the conditions were the 
kind to develop such action, which is not 
the case in actual practice. 

The Ratlway Gazette says the most 
important conclusion from these experi- 
ments is, that under normal conditions 
the drivers lift from the rail, and probably 
this takes place in every-day practice 
where locomotives are run at 40 miles an 
hour or upwards. Such a statement can 
carry no conviction with it, for two very 
good reasons, first, because the theory 
upon which it is based was evolved by an 
erratic line of reasoning, and secondly, for 
the reason that we find nothing in our 
actual experience to warrant us in enter- 
taining such a belief. Blows such as were 
recorded at the Purdue test would surely 
be felt or l:eard by someone before this 
time, but it seems they have not. Un- 
equal wear of tire and depression of rail 
are known, but this hammering on the 
rail, such as we are now asked to believe, 
is new. Another point not referred to in 
the report is the effect of steam action, or 
the amount of steam used when running (?) 
at 60 miles an hour. 

It is presumed that steam of quantity 
and pressure usually necessary in service 
was consumed during the test, although 
the results would seem to indicate other- 
wise. A very little steam will turn the 
wheels if there be no retarding influence 
other than the ordinary friction and 
weight of the parts, but in a test to ascer- 
tain the effect of counterbalance the cylin- 
der power employed is of more than tri- 
fling importance. Through the medium 
of the main rod a considerable downward 
pressure is imparted to the main driving 
wheel, which, when the pin is on the lower 
quarter, in a measure equalizes the lifting 
tendency of the counterweight, but when 
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the pin is approaching the upper quarter, 
and the counterweight going down, they 
exert their force in the same direction, and 
against the rail. The diagram inthe Razl- 
way Gazette showing the percentage of 
effect of counterbalance during a com- 
plete revolution represents none of the 
irregularities traceable to the peculiar ac- 
tion of the wheel itself, in full action, 
which can be accounted for by the fact 
that the test was not made so as to pro- 
duce that action, nor is the influence of 
steam pressure shown, which leads one to 
think that the amount and pressure of 
steam used was considerably less than 
would be needed in service. The diagram 
shows a perfectly uniform increase of 
pressure by the counterbalance, from the 
center down, and an equal force from the 
center upward. It looks nice, has a sem- 
blance of accuracy, but a properly con- 
ducted test may prove that no such uni- 
formity of action of locomotive driving- 
wheels takes place. 

The Gazette says editorially: “It may 
be weli to add what lines should be fol- 
lowed to reduce the effect of counterbal- 


ances on the rail, and also to say that the 


other drivers will generally lift more than 
the main driver when the engine is run- 
ning with steam, owing to the fact that 
the steam pressure on the crank holds the 
wheel down, unless the engine is running 
backward.” The idea conveyed by the 
foregoing 1s that the steam pressure on 
crank is uniform throughout each revolu- 
tion, while in fact it is only an intermit- 
tent force, in the nature of a blow itself, 
and though, as previously stated, it tends 
to equalize the lifting tendency of the 
counterbalance when the latter approaches 
the upper quarter, it in the same measure 
augments the force of the balance weight 
when going down, which, as can be seen, 
produces an irregularity, disproving the 
statement. of) the. .Gazéize).as tothe 
smoother action of the main wheels. The 
“other wheels” are wholly free from 
steam influence, which would seem to 
simplify the problem of balancing them, 
as it certainly does. So far we have con- 
sidered the faults of the means employed 
for testing the force and effect of the 
counterweight, also the theories enter- 
tained by those under whose direction the 
test was conducted, and altogether they 
do not bear investigation, are conflicting 
with each other, and at best are impracti- 
cal. 

The writer appreciates the fact that it is 
easier to criticise than to correct, and to 
more fully convince the reader that the 
position herein taken is supported by 
something more substantial than idle 
theory, will call attention to the diagram 
accompanying this article showing the 
angular path described by the counter- 
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weight during each revolution of the driv- 
ing wheel. The diagram represents a 6- 
foot wheel with counterweight at lower 
position. Now, when revolving this im- 
aginary wheel to the right, observe the 
varying angles at which the balanceweight 
travels, and note the absence of that lifting 
tendency so fully developed in the test at 
Purdue University. The lower line repre- 
sents the rail, the center line the path of 
the axle, the others the direction of move- 
ment of the balance between each of the 
four quarters, comprising one revolution 


(assuming the center of weight to be at 


outside edge of wheel for simplicity 
only). When the wheel is moved to the 
right one quarter, the center of axle is 
advanced one-fourth of the circumference 
of the wheel, which is about 4% feet. The 
balance weight, which was directly under 
the axle, is now at the “back quarter,” 
having moved upward 3 feet, and advanced 
in a horizontal direction 1% feet, together 
aking an angle of nearly 30 degrees. 
furn the wheel another quarter and the 
center of the axle is advanced 4% feet 
again, making 9 feet so far. The counter- 
weightis now at the top quarter, having 
moved upward a distance of 6 feet and 
horizontally 9 feet, and the path traversed 
inits movement from the back center to 
the top quarter represents a line at an 
angle of about 70 degrees. (Here note the 
reason why locomotive driving wheels in 
locomotion do not lift their wheels from 
the rail, because the horizontal movement 
predominates.) Continuing the revolu- 
tion, we find that while the axle is ad- 
vanced 4% feet more, the balance moves 
from the upperto the forward quarter, now 
descending at the same angle at which it 
ascended before from the back to the 
upper quarter. To complete the revolu- 
tion, we move the wheel another quarter, 
bringing the weight to the lower position 
again, and with 41% feet movement of the 
axle the balance moves horizontally but 
1% feet, while its downward movement is 
3 feet, describing a line (though reversed) 
of same degree of angle as when the first 
movement was made. Now begin over 
_ again and followthe motion of the crank 
pin, to which the weight to be balanced is 
attached. During the first movement the 
effect of steam action would be almost 
nothing, as the exhaust would have taken 
place shortly after the pin passed the 
upper quarter at cut offs in which an en- 
gine is usually worked at high speed. 
In the next movement, while pin goes 
from forward center to lower quarter, the 
steam action exerts a pressure downward 
upon the pin varying in extent with angu- 
larity of main rod. From the lower quar- 
ter to back center the effect is similar to 
that of first movement, but during the last 
quarter we again have the downward 
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oblique thrust of main rod. By compar- 
ing the motion of the pin and the corre- 
sponding movement of the counter- 
weight, one can get a fair idea of the intri- 
cacy of this apparently simple problem. 
When there is a rotary motion only it is 
easy to balance by following the rule of 
having a uniform weight throughout the 
whole wheel, or if any weight be attached 
to one part, an equal weight should be 
added at a corresponding distance from 
the center directly opposite. Inconveni- 
ence prevents in placing the weight ata 
distance from wheel center corresponding 
with that of the pin in locomotive prac- 
tice, and right there may it be said is 
where we find the diverging line from 
that leading towards perfection, and this 
line seems to be followed by some as near 
tothe end as itis possible to get, as evi- 
denced by their designs of wheels. But. 
even then we find no such extreme action 
as we are asked to believe. The diagram 
shows that inthe secoud movement of the 
wheel, when the counterbalance is passing 
from the back to the upper quarter, .it 
moves with the combined speed of rota- 
tion and translation, but atsuch an angle 
that its force is directed against the jaws 
of frame, and absorbed by the weight of 
the whole engine so completely as to be 
comparatively harmless in its effect. Dur- 
ing the next quarter the balance descends 
at the same degree of angle at which it 
rose during the preceding quarter move- 
ment, andits force is similarly absorbed 
by the weight of the whole engine. In 
completing the revolution we find the 
weight descending at the same degree of 
angle at which it moved in the first in- 
stance from the lower to the back quarter. 
Right here is where the most serious 
action of the counterbalance is supposed 
to take place, where the so-calied hammer- 
blow is developed. Here we have the 
weight descending a distance of 3 feet 
while it moves horizontally a distance of 
4% feet, spreading the force of the blow, if 
such it may becalled, over a surface of 
4% feet, not uniformly but increasing in 
force as it‘nears the rail. The pressure on 
the rail at this position of wheel is un- 
doubtedly greater than at any other, but 
the counterbalance is not wholly at fault. 
During this last quarter movement, an- 
other action is taking place. The down- 
ward pull on the crank pin increases as 
the pin nears the upper quarter, and it is 
the combined forces of both, each attain- 
ing their fullest development at the same 
time, and in the same direction, that pro- 
duces the effect shown by depressions in 
rail, and which are almost invariably 
charged to the counterbalance alone. That 
it is damaging to bridges and permanent 
way there is no doubt, but the only ap- 
parent remedy seems to be heavier rails 
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and more substantial road-bed. We could 
avoid the combination of forces just re- 
ferred to by turning our engines end for 
end, and run them in what we now call 
the back motion, but loss of adhesion, if 
nothing else, would make such a change 
inadvisable, and the tendency to lift the 
wheel when the positions of the pin and 
balance weight, together with the motion 
of the wheel were reversed, would, per- 
haps, prove another good reason why such 
a change would not be beneficial. But the 
situation warrants no radical measures. 
Some good might be accomplished by 
placing the counterbalance nearer the 
center of wheel, and it seems to be the 
only real improvement in sight. A means 
for accurately measuring the nature and 
extent of the discordant forces present in 
the locomotive driving wheel at full action 
_issomething to be desired by all interested 
in railway mechanics. Conservative men 
do not anticipate any wonderful develop- 
ments, though they must acknowledge 
_the need of the reliable data that such a 
test would afford. It might prove that 
under cover of the darkness of existing 
doubt the motive department is being 
made to bear blame that may be more 
justly charged to the department of main- 
tenance of way. The mechanical engineer 
meets the demands of faster, heavier traffic 
with more powerful engines; so must the 
civil engineer bear his share of the in- 
creased burden by strengthening the track, 
or put up with the consequences for which 
he may sooner or later be proven responsi- 
ble. PAUL SORDS. 





Messrs. EDITORS: My article on page 
54 of January JOURNAL should read (be- 
ginning with sixth line from bottom of 
page): “I also have a, check valve in dis- 
charge pipe, near pump, and (if it is of 
same area as discharge valve in pump) I 
give it a trifle more lift.” The mistake is 
mine, and I think it would be better un- 
derstood by somie of the Brothers if it read 
in that way. On page 1137 of December 
JOURNAL, there is related by a correspond- 
ent,signing “L. L.,” a brake failure, and 
consequent accident, at a grade crossing. 
As there are a few peculiarities about this 
accident, and the subsequent investigation 
of it, | wish to ask hima few questions. 
First, how engine could strike train be- 
tween two of the freight cars and pass 
through with little damage to itself, and 
without mixing up with trucks of adjacent 
ends of cars? as it seems to me that it 
would be better (forthe engine at least) in 
a collision of the kind alluded to, to strike 
train on crossing at or near the center of 
car. Then,as J have read his account of 
the affair carefully and found no evidence 
that this “old, careful man” (?) called for 


brakes, the query arises, in my mind, How 
could any of the train crew, be they ever 
so well drilled, be expected to know that 
engineer had lost control of train, and 
apply brakes by means of conductor’s 
valve? In commencing his article, he says 
that the railroad was noted for the good 
condition of its roiling stock and equip- 
ment, which the result of investigation of 
accident does not bear out, to my mind, at 
least, for it is found that accident is partly 
caused by a defective brake valve of an ob- 
solete pattern, that should not have been on 
a passenger engine, but mostly by an en- 
gineer who sadly lacked qualities that 
should be possessed by every man that 
makes a success as anengineman. Then, 
again, it appears that all of the investi- 
gators (including the road foreman of en- 
gines, who is “a smart, intelligent young 
man, noted for the thoroughness of his 
work and the persistency of his methods”) 
devote all their attention to examination 
of brakes on the train, when I think that 
the brake appliances of engine should 
have received first consideration. While 
on the subject of air, I wish to ventilate a 
few of myideas on handling air-braked 
trains. I have noticed quite a number of 
engineers in their various methods of 
handling air, both while I have been 
riding with them on their engines and in 
the train behind them, and also when I have 
been standing in terminal yards, I have 
taken particular notice how they brought 
their trains in, as to speed and manner of 
making stops. One of them makes a 
practice of coming through the yard 
on the last minute of schedule time, at 
what is considered a dangerous rate of 
speed, and makes a nice stop at the right 
place, and right on time, with but one ap- 
plication of air, also with no lurching of 
train after stopping, which, of course, de- 
notes skill. Then, on another day, on the 
same scheduled train, I will notice another 
man coming into yard with his train under 
perfect control, but at the same time fast 
enough for it to roll up to regular stop- 
ping place on time. This man makes his 
stop with but one application of air, too, 
and no lurching of train either, but the 
inference is that he commenced his appli- 
cation sooner than the first mentioned 
man, but not as severely. Now, both of 
these men demonstrate their expertness 
in handling air, but the last man, in my 
estimation, exercises the more care and 
better judgment, inasmuch as he passes 
through yards more slowly, figures to 
make his time outside of switches, and 
knows, as certainly as it is possible to, 
under ordinary circumstances, that his 
brakes are in condition to apply instan- 
taneously, almost, if needed. He also 
makes his time as well as the first man, 
but, I think, with less work for his engine 
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and air pump to do. Now, we will, if you 
please, note the different methods of these 
two men to attain the same end. The 
first man starts his train, lifts it. up to 
speed as quickly as he can by crowding 
engine, causes fireman to fire rather 
heavily, and perhaps loses five to ten 
pounds of steam; then, after awhile, he 
comes to a grade, we will say, about a mile 
long, which engine will climb with train 
without dropping her down anotch, but will 
lose speed of, say, five to eight miles an 
hour, but he thinksthatcuts no figure, as he 
can make that up when he gets her over the 
hill, and finally, when approaching stations 
or crossing of another railroad, applies air 
so late that it is necessary to exhaust from 
6 to 10 pounds of air from train pipe, 
which action causes brake beams to lift 
and chatter, which in turn imparts a jerky, 
shuddering motion to train that is disa- 
greeable to passengers; but he makes the 
stop with one application and throws his 
brake valve into full release position soon 
enough before stopping to relieve train 
from surging. The second man starts his 
train and lifts it up to speed so gradually 
that you are spinning along at a forty-mile 
gait before you realize it, and when it be- 
comes necessary to make a service stop, he 
‘makes it so smoothly that it is scarcely 
noticed by passengers. And how is this 
accomplished? Tothe best of my knowl- 
edge, I believe, as follows: When he 
starts with train he does not crowd engine, 
but after it has made a few revolutions 
puts reverse lever in Io or 12-inch cut-off 
notch in quadrant, gives it more throttle, 
according to weight of train, then in a 
minute or so moves reverse lever up to 
8-inch cut-off, gives engine fuil throttle, and 
shortly moves lever so valves will cut off 
as short as possible and allow engine to 
make time with train, and when he reaches 
the grade before spoken of, as he knows 
his engine and the road, he drops the lever 
one notch when he notices the first indi- 
cation of slacking of speed and goes along 
without any one noticing difference of 
speed of train, all of which makes it much 
easier and pleasant for fireman than the 
first man’sstyle. On approaching station or 
other point where regular stopisto be made, 
he immediately after shutting off moves 
brake valve handle from running position 
to lap, then he makes a light service ap- 
plication by exhausting only 1 to 3 pounds 
of air when, in a few seconds, he will feel 
train commence to drag and reduce speed, 
then when in his judgment he reaches the 
proper point he exhausts 3 or 4 pounds 
more, which makes the stop nicely and 
without the jerky motion of train before 
mentioned, and releases brakes just before 
train stops, avoiding the lurch. I well re- 
member a man named Van Cleve (he used 
to go under the name of “ Matt Combs,”’) 
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who ran a passenger engine on the Cincin- 
nati Southern R’y, some years ago (he is 
dead now,) who handled a train somewhat 
similar to the last illustration. Nearly 
every railroad man that ever rode behind 
him said he was the steadiest, smoothest 
runner they knew of. He would take a 
delayed passenger train and make up the 
time so gradually you would hardly notice 
it; in fact, I have heard train men say that 
they would sometimes think he was 
hardly making running time until upon 
looking at their watches they would find 
he was making up time. I want to ask 
this question of the Brothers: If while 
running an engine equipped with driver 
brakes, at a speed of 30 or 35 miles per 
hour, a side rod should break and engi- 
neer was to apply brakes by the emergency 
port of brake valve, what effect would 
driver brakes have on unbroken side rod, 
and if any, do they think it would be safer 
to make service application instead of 
emergency, or would it not be better stillif 
there was a cut-out valve in driver brakes, 
with handle coming up into cab so engi- 
neer could cut out driver brakes in this 
case? It seems to me ‘that the driver 
brakes would put a wrenching strain on 
unbroken side rod and pins on that side, 
especially if brake shoes were not adjusted 
perfectly. Let us hear some of your opin- 
ions anyway, and perhaps some of you 
have had some experience with this kind 
of a break-down and know just the effect. 
the brakes have on rod and pins. 
X. PANSION. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: An observing reader 
will find a mistake in the article I con- 
tributed to the January, 1894, issue of the 
JOURNAL, which I shall correct before any 
criticisms are madé. In writing about the 
angular advance of the eccentrics and the 
steam lap of the valve, I gave incorrect. 
figures. If the ratio of crank to connect-- 
ing rod = 1:4% the crank will move 
1423@ degrees on the circle upon which the: 
crank moves, while the piston moves from 
the bottom center to the % stroke location, . 
so the steam lap of the valve must corre- 
spond to an angnlar advance of 175% de- 
grees and theangular advance of the ec- 
centrics should be 20 degrees, thus giving 
23% degrees advance for full gear lead. 
openings. With the above lap and angu- 
lar advance of eccentrics, the eccentrics. 
would move 1423% degrees on the eccentric: 
circle from the time the piston left the 
bottom center until cut-off occurs at 7% 
stroke. As the piston moves from the top. 
center to the % stroke location, the crank 
will move 13334 degrees on the circle upon 
whichthe crank moves. So a tumbling 
shaft location that will cause an equal cut. 
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off at % stroke will also cause considerable 
slip of link and a greater full gear lead 
opening on the bottom center with eccen- 
tric rods 92,3; inches in length. Eccentric 
rods 9235; in length will give equal full 
gear lead openings if the tumbling shaft 
is not located so as to equalize the maxi- 
mum cut-off by slipping the link. “Van 
Ness” wishes to knowif thereis any dif- 
ference between the distance between a 
perpendicular line drawn through the cen- 
ter of the main shaft and a similar line 
drawn through the center of the rocker 
box and the distance from the center of 
the main shaft and the center of lower 
rocker-arm. There should be, and gener- 
ally is, when thecentral line of motion is 
not a _ horizontal line. Link motion 
worked out on paper correctly is perfect, 
and if the machinists are not able to work 
it out in iron as it was oh paper the paper 
mechanic is notto blame. I once worked 
in a shop among machinists whose knowl- 
edge of valve motion was limited to an 
ability to set valves, which is only a mat- 
_ ter of adjustment after the paper mechan- 
ic has overcome the disturbing elements 
ou paper geometrically. A draughtsman 
in laying out link motion after having de- 
termined the lap of valve and angular ad- 
vance of the eccentrics, selects a length of 
eccentric rod that will give equal lead 
openings in both forward and back mo- 
tion and at both forward and back dead 
centers. In this we will suppose the 
radius of the link arc is equal to the dis- 
tance from the center of the main axle to 
the center of the lower rocker-arm. Next, 
knowing the length of the connecting rod, 
he finds the crank angles for the mid- 
stroke location of the piston in both 
strokes of the piston and then lays the 
link in the haif-stroke elements for for- 
ward and back strokes of the piston and in 
positions to cut off equally in both ends of 
cylinder, and then he sets the suspension 
stud at such a distance remote from the 
link arc that if a straight line be drawn 
through the point of suspension for the 
two positions of the link it would be 
parallel to the central line of motion. The 
next finds all of the maximum cut-off 
crank angles and then lays the link in the 
elements and positions for equal maxi- 
mum cut-offs and then selects a length of 
lifting shaft arm and a location for the 
lifting shaft center that will suit the fore- 
going conditions. On paper we find that 
to get an equal maximum cut-off the tumb- 
ling shaft is so iocated that with the same 
length of eccentric rod that gave equal 
lead openings we now receive greater full 
gear lead opening on back center. The 
machinist, though, will lengthen the 
blades until the full gear lead openings 
are equal. In doing so, the machinist re- 
moves the inequality of mid-gear lead 
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openings and destroys the equality of the 
maximum cut-offs. ‘ Van Ness,” in the No- 
vember issue of the JOURNAL, said he con- 
structed his model from the designs given 
in Sinclair’s book by J.G. A. Meyer, and 
in January issue he says he used a tempo- 
rary saddle with slotted holes. Ashe says 
he can substantiate his assertions his book 
must be different from those I have seen 
on “Locomotive Running and Manage- 
ment,” by Sinclair. I think using a sad- 
dle with slotted holes to find stud location 
is like hunting for a match in a dark room. 


Railroad companies can not get along 


without machinists, but the machinist 
should have a little more faith in the paper 
mechanics. In November JOURNAL, “ Van 
Ness” shows indicator diagrams taken 
from a Corliss engine. Of course, if the 
expansion curve falls below the hyperbola 
curve there is a blow, but I have seen 
cards taken from a Reynolds-Corliss en- 
gine and the admission line fell off faster 
than that on “Van Ness’s” cards, and 
there was no blow or leak either. The 
steam pipe was too small for the engine. 
In the January issue of Locomotive Engt- 
neering I noticed a number of indicator 
diagrams that were taken from engine No. 
844, belonging to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. When diagram No. 7 was taken the. 
cut-off in front end of the cylinder was 
1242 inches, while the cut-off in the back 
end of cylinder was 11% inches. The 
writer, in criticising the inequality of the 
cut-off, said the saddle-pin needs to be set 
back a little or some other adjustment 
made. I suppose the saddle-pin has been 
set back some. If the valve gear of the 
engine is in good condition, with no great. 
amount of lost motion, and a temporary 
saddle with slotted holes be used, it will 
be found that if the reverse lever is placed. 
in the position it occupied when diagram. 
No. 7 was taken with the piston 11% inches 
from the back center, and the saddle-pin 
be moved nearer to the linkarc the cut-off 
will take place later than 11% inches, and 
after moving the saddle-pin nearer to the 
link arc, the cut-off in the front end of 
cylinder will take place earlier than 124% 
inches, which would be a step in the di- 
rection of equalizing the cut-off. 
HARRY CORNELL. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEssrs. EDITORS: There appeared an 
article in the December issue of the Raz/- 
road Gazette treating on counterbalancing 
or hammer-blow of locomotives, which is. 
very interesting reading to engineers. 
seeking technical information. I would 
be pleased to have the same reproduced 
inour JOURNAL. I also perused an article,. 
some time ago, in the Locomotive En- 
gineering, touching upon this subject, in. 
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which the writer says, at a 55-mile speed 
the apparatus was in danger of being 
damaged, owing to improper counterbal- 
ancing, which, in my opinion, illustrates 
the fact that contract locomotives are not 
at ail times as perfect in their construction 
as they should be. One of the many faults 
is the custom of giving the same counter- 
balancing to ail wheels, regardless of num- 
ber. I could mention certain roads whose 
practice of putting more weight in main 
wheels than in coupled wheels—that is, 
in locomotives built by their own com- 
pany—which is evidence sufficient for me 
to believe there is something solid in the 
rule. In regard to heavy reciprocating 
parts, in the article referred to, in my 
opinion, it is sometimes carried to ex- 
tremes. However, there is aclass of en- 
gines on the N. Y.,N. H. & H. equipped 
with wrought-iron cross-heads and steel 
rods, whose lightness exceeds the durability 
of any others I have ever seen on locomo- 
tives of similardimension. While working 
as anappreutice, [have ofttimes carried one 
of the side rods of a 17x24 easily, it weigh- 
ing only one hundred and five pounds, 
and it was arare thing for one to break. 
‘Cross-heads were worked from a solid 
forging, the wrist pin being a part of 
the casting; the whole being planed or 
worked from a solid casting, and not made 
separately, as is ofttimes the custom now. 
These forgings weighed about three hun- 
dred pour. ds, and when finished were 
worked down to about eighty-five pounds. 
The gibs were of cast-iron riveted onto 
wings, which run on case-hardened guides. 
‘Cast-steel and cast-iron cross-heads were 
used extensively, but did not give as good 
service as the wrought-iron ones. I be- 
lieve in very many instances where cylin- 
‘der heads and cylinders are broken it 
might be charged to cast-iron cross-heads. 
I read an article recently in a technical 
paper where complaint was made of many 
broken piston rods. The writer suggested 
as aremedy that the M. M. should keep 
the guides as close as possible, which 
I consider sensible advice. The Laird 
guides are not responsible for so many 
breaks which some parties would charge 
against them. There have been several 
cases on the road I am employed upon 
‘during the past few months. In nearly 
every case it was the lower pressure rod— 
Vauclain compound—that broke, and asa 
general rule the break was at or near the 
-cross-head, and in neither one of the cases 
mentioned did the piston leave the cylin- 
der, which I consider a very peculiar 
feature. I would like to have some 
-one of the technical readers or writers 
advance an cpinion as to why the L,. P. 
rod is the only one broken, in at least six 
cases, the last one not even disturbing the 
front casing. The Baldwin folks are doing 
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away with their original starting valve on 
Vauclain compound, it being expensive to 
maintain in good condition and in many 
cases it is necessary to fasten lever in 
compound position, otherwise the pres- 
sure of valves would throw it into cylinder 
valve position. A wire orthe old stand-by 
bell cord was often called into requisition 
for this purpose, while on one engine I 
used aclamp, but when the engines were 
worked up to their maximum capacity 
this plan was a decided nuisance, as they 
had to be put in high pressure. starting 
the trainin order to make the time. On 
some of our engines they have made the 
alteration, which is merely a three-way 
valve, but it is much cheaper, answers the 
purpose, and is better liked by the engi- 
neers who have used it. VAN NESS. 
eINS 
Lima, O. 

Messrs. EprTtors: A common mistake 
is made in turning valve-stems of a uni- 
form diameter throughout, so that after 
they have been in use a year or so one has 
to either throw away the stem and geta 





FIG. I. 
new one or resort to some wrinkle as Iam 


about to describe. The valve-stem, as it 
wears, assumes the form shown in Fig. qr; 
so that it is entirely out of the question to 
keep it tight except at each end of the 
stroke, where it jams so tightly that one is 
in danger of tearing some of the valve 
motion apart. Ionce knew a locomotive 


rock-arm to be sprung 7°,” out of its ori- 
ginal shape by screwing rie packing too 
tight on a badly worn valve-stem. 

A valve-stem of the kind first described 
became badly worn upon an engine under 










































































FIG. 2. 


my direction, and its shape very much re- 
sembled Fig. 1; soI putitin a lathe and 
turned it up, letting the cut run about 2” 
each end beyond “the point where the 
stem would travel when in use. The job 
was to get a gland and junk ring on that 

stem so that they would fit. This is how 
it was done: A brass bushing was sawed 
through longitudinally, and the joint filed 
to a fit. I then, with soft solder, sweat 
them together, using the slightest quantity 
of solder. I then bored this bushing to 
fit the stem and turned it to easily fit the 
original junking, which had been previ- 
ously bored out and recessed, as shown 
ty er oe 
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When finished, the bushing was warmed 
to melt the solder when it fell apart. I 
then slipped the ring H over the valve- 
stem I, and placed the two parts of the 
bushing G in place. It will, of course, 
be understood that when in the stuffing 
box the packing will prevent this bushing 
from moving, so that for all practical pur- 
poses itis as good asif it were all solid. 
The ring J, which fits in the bottom of the 
stuffing box, is made in the same manner 
as that of G,except when put on the stem 
a drop of solder is used to join it; but 
when once inside the stuffing box -it does 
not matter whether it is in two pieces or 
one. Some builders of steam engines ex- 
cuse themselves from not making that 
part of the valve-stem that works through 
the stufing box %” at least larger 
than the rest on the ground that the 
area presented for the steam to act upon 
will be too great and will be attended by 
an excessive wear of the valve motion. 
All I have to say in this connection is that 
within the practical limits here intended 
the above argument has no value, for, un- 
less a piston valve or other means of bai- 
ancing is used, it would take a pretty 
large size valve stem to offer a sufficient 
surface for the steam to act upon in over- 
coming the friction of a slide valve upon 
its seat. Sufficient stock should be al- 
lowed and so distributed that valve stems 
may be trued up several times before they 
are thrown away.—Geo. Worthington. 





Messrs. Eprrors: Too much can not 
be said in praise of the automatic air 
brake as a safety appliance, yet there are 
conditions sometimes encountered in 
which its automatic action may prove dis- 
astrous. I will cite acase in point which 
came to my notice some time ago. The 
engine of the first section ofa freight train 
of twenty-five cars, ten of which were 
equipped with air, became disabled so as 
to require disconnecting one side. In her 
crippled condition this engine could not 
haul the train, and the superintendent or- 
dered the second section to couple into 
the rear of the first section, and so assist 
them to the end of thetrip. The second 
train consisted of twenty-five loaded cars. 
The engine of second train had the ordi- 
nary pilot bar, and by that means was 
coupled to the caboose of first section. 
Luckily, all went well until the first stop 
was made. The men on rear train, know- 
ing that the first section had ten cars of 
“air,” made no attempt to assist in check- 
ing the speed at the next stop, and the re- 
sult was that when the brakes were ap- 
plied by engineer on first section the pilot 
bar broke, letting the second engine 
under the caboose, and making a wreck 
that might have been more serious were it 
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not for the slow rate of speed at the timeit 
occurred. One can, upon second thought, 
see the danger of such practice, and also 
the possible results of the automatic action 
of the brakes under such conditions when 
running at higher speed. Between the 
points where those trains were so coupled 
and where the stopreferred to was made, 
aspeed of at least thirty miles an hour was 
attained, and I will just ask the reader to 
draw upon his own imagination for a pict- 
ure of what was likely to happen if a hose 
on any of those aircars had burst, or if 
the engineer on head engine was called 
upon to make, or carelessly, or accident- 
ally made an emergency application of 
the brakes. There is arule on most roads 
which limits the number of cars between 
engines on double-headers, but that is 
usually done to avoid having the com- 
bined weight of two engines so close as 
to cause severe strain on bridges, etc., 
that can as well be avoided, but I know of 
no rule covering the other case. Men 
might be familiar with the action of the 
brakes, and yet walk into a trap of that 
kind, even with full knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities, from the very fact that their re- 
sponsibility ends with implicit obedience 
to their superiors, and we sometimes do 
what is really contrary to good practice 
rather than offer suggestions that would 
be most likely unheeded, or unappre- 
ciated. When a wreck from such a 
cause takes place it is poor consolation 
for the company or the possibly injured 
to say that practical men should know 
better than comply with such an order. 
The responsibility in such a case would 
rest with the company. There should be 
rules to govern men’s actions in such cases. 
Where it can be done, the practice of plac- 
ing an engine in the middle of a train 
should be avoided. A link instead of the 
pilot bar should be used to couple middle 
engine when possible, which is not usually 
when caboose has outside connected 
brakes, and even then the air on forward 
train should be cut out and bled from cars, 
unless the caboose be stronger than the 
average, and under no consideration should 
the air be used if middie engine be con- 
nected by a pilot bar. Should it happen 
that second train was partly or fully 
equipped with air, it would be advisable to 
cut it out also, and bleed reservoirs, as it 
is evident that it would be next to impos- 
sible to handle the trains without serious 
shocks, and any severe application of 
brakes, either voluntary or accidental, 
would be certainly damaging to some ex- 
tent. In such cases it would be best to 
handle trains altogether by hand-brakes, 
until a point was reached where both en- 
gines could be coupled together, or some 
means provided to avoid the danger that 
is so liable to result from such practice. 
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‘With the general introduction of the air- 
brake such cases will become more fre- 
quent, and we should equip ourselves with 
the knowledge to do what is best under 
such condition, before suffering the ex- 
perience of a practical lesson. 

DIVISION 31. 





ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Messrs. EDITORS: In December Jour- 
NAL, page 1134, “Loughrea” says: ‘To 
lap engineer’s valve and slack the joints 
at either end of train line air gauge pipe 
so as to allow a speedy leak of air, and 
there will be enough communication be- 
tween train pipe and its gauge pointer 
that the train pipe will empty itself and 
the black pointer will go back too,” but 
admits that to empty train pipe from rear 
end of tender with valve in the same po- 
sition will not affect the black pointer. 
In trying to set “Loughrea” right on this 
point, I will have to differ from “H.C. S.,” 
- pages 53 and 54, January JoURNAL. “H. 

<5.” is correct in) regard to the leak 
created above piston 17 drawing air from 
small auxiliary and chamber D only, but 
that the air above piston 17 can all be ex- 
hausted and still retain 70 pounds pres- 
sure in train line is contrary to the prin- 
ciple on which the automatic equalizing 
discharge vaive works. A leak created as 
“ Loughrea” instructs would surely empty 
the train pipe, and yet would not indicate 
any /eak except that created, which would 
act as a slight application of the brake, 
and air from train line would exhaust 
from below piston 17 in the regular way, 
as this piston would not remain seated 
with 70 pounds pressure below and none 
above it. LaBrie UY 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Messrs. Eprrors: In getting up a new 
class of consolidation engines, the ques- 
tion generally arises whether it is more 
desirable to make the second or third pair 
of drivers the main wheels. If the third 
pair is settled on, the main rod must be 
about 9 ft. 6 in. long from center to cen- 
ter, andthe eccentric rods must becurved to 
clear the second axle, an arrangement 
which, unless the rods are made very stiff 
and heavy, is apt to result in considerable 
vibration. ‘The rigid and total wheel base 
of the engine is in this design reducedtoa 
minimum, and on this account alonea large 
number of consolidations are built on 
these lines. If the second pair of wheels 
is chosen for the main drivers, the wheel 
base is usually increased about 2 ft. by 
making the distance between the first and 
second axles about 6 ft.6in., the space be- 
tween the second and third, and third and 
fourth axles being kept the same as in 
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the first instance. With this arrangement 
the main rod will be about 7 ft. long and 
the eccentric rods will be straight and of 
moderate but sufficient léngth. If the 
shortest possible wheel base is a szze gua 
non, then the design which couples the 
main rod to the third wheels is the best, 
but if an additional 2 ft. of wheel base is 
permissible, then the good features of a 
moderate length of main rod, straightfor- 
ward eccentric rods, and a decreased over- 
hang of firebox beyond the rear axle for a 
given length of grate and flues, should be 
recognized and carefully considered be- 
fore a final decision is reached. 

It is now admitted on all sides that the 
less counterweight that must be intro- 
duced into a wheel, the better for every- 
thing concerned, from the roadway to the 
engine itself. The best current practice 
is to balance al\ the revolving and about 
80 per cent. of the reciprocating weights, 
although some builders endeavor to bal- 
ance all weights in full. As about half 
the main rod is a reciprocating weight, it 
follows that any reduction in its length 
must necessarily be advantageous, and 
this must be counted asa point in favor 
of making the main connection on the 
second wheels. But it will be objected 
that what is taken fromthe main rod is 
added to the front parallel rod. This is 
undoubtedly true, but whereas the main 
rods are in part reciprocating, the parallel 
rods are wholly revolving weights, and as 
such are capable of being perfectly bal- 
anced for all speeds, which reciprocating 
parts are not; so that, although the dead 
weight of rods may not be reduced, it is 
placed in a much better position for bal- 
ancing. 

We now come to an objection which is 
frequently raised against the shorter main 
rod, and that is that more power, to a prej- 
udicial extent, is consumed by the friction 
between the crosshead and the guides 
than would be if the rod was longer. 
Keeping to the figures already given, 
in the one case there is a rod seven 
feet long and in the other 9 ft. 6 in. In 
marine and stationary engine practice 
it is thought that the best and most suita- 
ble length for a main rod is six cranks, 
that is to say, for an engine having a 
crank 12 in. long, the rod should be 72 in. 
or 6 ft. One prominent firm, building 
mill engines of the largest size, state in 
their catalogue that any increase in the 
length of the rod beyond 6 cranks is use- 
less and only entails additional material 
and expense. But in cases of this kind 
something more specific than general 
statements is required to carry conviction. 

The pressure of steam on the piston is 
transmitted to the crank pin through the 
medium of the piston and connecting 
rods and their reaction against this force 
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of course takes place in the direction of 
their length. It follows that whenever 
the crank pin is in any position other than 
on a dead center, the reaction of the main 
rod may be resolved into its two compo- 
nent forces, one of which is in line with 
the piston rod and the other at right an- 
gles toit. Ifthe cut-off in the cylinder is 
taking place at half stroke or beyond, the 
latter force will naturally be greatest when 
the main rod assumes its sharpest angle 
to the center line of the cylinder, which 
is when the crank pin is on the top or 
bottom center. J. H. RANEY. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEssrs. EpiTors: Looking over my 
contribution for the January JOURNAL, I 
notice two errors; one is mine, the other, 
of course, belongs to the intelligent com- 
positor. Line A D is the .91634 part of the 
radius, instead of the .91667 part, as it ap- 
pears on page 55. On page 56, the article 
teads “arc of triangle,’ and should read 
“area of triangle.” As “R.E. F.” did not 
state whether the trouble was of recent or 
habitual occurrence, I would suggest a 
faulty dry pipe. Water might become bad 
enough in two or three days, after boiler 
has beet washed out, and rise high enough 
to reach, and leak in, the dry pipe, and be 
carried along to the cylinders condensing 
the dry steam, but still not rise high 
enough to enter the throttle port. The 
day before the great World’s Fair closed, 
while looking at the different builds of lo- 
comotives in the Transportation Building, 
I saw the representative of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works talking to three or 
four men. Thinking they were discussing 
the merits of the compound engine, and 
that I might learn something in that 
line, Iwalked over to them. It seems he 
was hiring men to help disconnect their 
engines, One man was in the actof hand- 
ing him a letter, for reference. He was 
told “a letter was of no account; I do not 
know you, nor the man that wrote it.” 
Then one of the group presented a B. of 
L. E. traveling card, and was greeted by 
the substance of the following reply: “I 
don't know anything about acard! Idon’t 
care any more for an engineer’s card than 
I do fora letter! Now, understand me, I 
don’t say they all are, but the Brother- 
hood engineers employed by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works are the meanest men 
we have there to-day!” As he confined 
his assertion to the “men we have,” I said 
nothing, and quietly walked away, un- 
Known to any of the party, wondering if 
the men in question had given him cause 
for such bitter remarks. I had almost for- 
gotten the event, but was reminded of it 
the other day, while looking at a sectional 
view of an engine built by the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works. It was plate IV, in 
the second edition of Forney’s “ Catechism 
of the Locomotive.” Looking at this 
drawing, I considered it poor designing. 
Poor designing suggested mean engine; 
mean engine, “mean men.” I will wager, 
the men referred to would be “ mean” 
enough to curse the man that would con- 
nect an engine according to the plan I 
have reference to, in case they were called 
to makea trip with her. Here itis: 





Among the Brooks exhibit I failed to 
see one single deckless engine in their 
entire collection; and it appeared to me 
that their superintendent must have work- 
ed on an engine at one time or had in 
mind the comfort of some one else when 


he made his selection. The Schenectady 
Locomotive Works had two consolidated 
engines in their exhibit that interested 
me, by the striking contrast they present- 
ed. One was a simple engine, boiler at- 
tachments handy, plenty of deck room, 
cab roomy and convenient. ‘The other 
was a compound engine, deckless, boiler 
attachments awkward and promiscuously 
arranged. The engineer’s seat was small, 
and was fastened to the side of the cab by 
hinges. The only door leading to the 
gangway must be closed before the seat 
can be raised, and if the engineer desires 
to sit down between stations, he is virtu- 
ally “cooped up” in a “man trap,” as he 
must first drop the seat before he can open 
his only way for safety. Whether the last 
mentioned engine was built according to 
special specifications or not, I am unable 
to say ; but while looking at this repulsive 
monster, I considered her far beyond the 
practical limit, and thought steps should 
be taken in some way to remedy the evil. 
Why can’t we interest legislation to limit 
the weight of locomotives and the capacity 
of cars? Allowing a slight variation, it 
could be as well established as our system 
of weights and measures. The company 
that now has 60,000-pound capacity cars, 
by hauling 30,000 pounds in them, would 
reap over three times ‘the service from 
them, and receive less reports of “in the 
ditch”? on some foreign line. ‘Trestles 
and road-beds would not be wrenched and 


pounded to pieccs, as they now are, lessen- 


ing the ease and safety of the traveling 
public; and the poor, struggling competi- 
tive company would not have to mortgage 
their road to buy néw cars to suit the 


whims of the greedy shipper. W.A.E. 
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TRENTON, Mo., Jan. 8, 1894. 


MEssrsS. Epirors: The question is asked 
in Locomotive Engineering for November 
issue. Will you please answer the follow- 
ing question: In the Vauclain four 
cylinder compound engine is it possible 
to admit live steam in all the cylinders at 
same time? If so, when does the high 
pressure cylinder exhaust when using live 
steam in that way? Answer: Yes, when 
live steam is used the low pressure cylin- 
ders do all the work. Steam is admitted 
to both sides of high pressure pistons, 
and they are thus balanced or are in equi- 
librium. My understanding of the Vau- 


clain is that by using the so-called by-pass | 


valve for each cylinder, the valve con- 
sists of a cylinder having connection to 
each end of the high and low pressure 
cylinders. If this is the case I should think 
that the high pressure cylinder would not 
be balanced or in equilibrium, as the low 
pressure cylinder would relieve the same 
end of the high pressure cylinder it took 
its steam from. I would like to see this 
question and the same question applied to 
two-cylinder compound answered, for if 
the Locomotive Engineering is correct, I 
don’t understand the distribution of steam 
in the compound. I would thinkif there 
were steam admitted to both sides of high 
pressure pistons and no outlet for it, that 
the low pressure piston would do consid- 
erable work trying to compress the steam 
in high pressure cylinder. Let readers of 
the ‘‘ Technical Department” answer this 
question thoroughly. CLD: 





Messrs. Epirtors: Itis hardly within 
the scope of one articleto discuss the sub- 
ject of counter-balancing in all its phases, 
and having already passed upon the im- 
practical “Purdue Test,” I will devote 
some attention to the peculiarities of loco- 
motives under certain conditions, as 
others have found them, and endeavor to 
find the true causes for the effects shown. 
The Ratlway Gazette in its issue of Jan- 
uary 5th publishes a number of letters 
from railway officials, in which various 
opinions are’ expressed, the gist of the 
batch decidedly favoring the Purdue in- 
vestigations with but slight variation, and 
those dealt only with minor details. Some 
of the letters would indicate that their 
authors had the probiem completely 
solved, for they seemed to think, aye, 
were positive that to counterbalance prop- 
erly one of two things only should be con- 
sidered, the comfort of the passengers or 
that of the engineers. This can not be 
called a difficult problem, as to the merit 
of such a solution little need be said other 
than to quote the expressions of those 
fathering it, and the means by which it 
was made known to them. ‘“ When the 
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perfection of the counterbalance is decid- 
ed by the motion of the locomotive (?) 
when hung in chains at four corners and 
allowed to revolve as if on the road, the 
most perfect balance will be that which 
causes the least motion, and that will be 
when the entire weight of the revolving 
and reciprocating parts are balanced.” The 
foregoing is an editorial expression in the 
Railway Gazette of Dec. 5th and is quoted 
here to show how unreliabie is the infor- 
mation deduced from such a means. 
Hanging the engine by chains, running (?) 
it on rollers, and other like means for so- 
called practical demonstration, are worse 
than useless, for they tend to influence the 
designer to depart from the practice 
gained from observation of the engine in 
actual service, together with the general 
effect produced, which are at present the 
best known guide to perfection. This is 
necessarily a very inaccurate manner of 
solving so difficult a problem, but is less 
so than one moreso. ‘The former has the 
credit of aiming in the right direction, 
which can not be said of the latter. 

The Railway Gazette says editorially: 
“The counterbalances needed for the re- 
ciprocating parts are very nearly equally 
divided between the rear and main driv- 
ers. The question now suggests itself why 
not put a portion in the truck wheels. 
They seem to be as closely related to the 
piston, crosshead and main rod as the rear 
drivers are in so far as their influence on 
the balancing of the main wheels is con- 
cerned. The rear drivers, through the 
medium of the side rod, add to the ad- 
hesion of the engine, but it can not in any 
way compensate for irregularities pro- 
duced by unequal balance of main wheels. 
If the main wheels are out of balance they 
are out, and that settles it. If the rear 
wheels are carrying extra weight to aid 
in balancing the main wheels they are 
also out, and this seems to be another 
reason if necessary to prove why the rear 
driving wheel lifted so much in that test.” 

The Gazetze says further: “There would 
be nearly the same lifting tendency when 
the engine is run without steam as when 
run with it.” Itis presumed that the fore- 
going refers to the action of the rear 
wheels. If so, itis true, but how one isto 
believe it, and at the same time believe 
that weight in the rear wheel will bal- 
ance weight in the main wheels, as 
the same author claims, is beyond 
my powers of reasoning. Now, with 
all fairness, we will presume the main 
wheels were meaht, instead of the rear 
ones, and it simplifies the case, but proves 
the author wrong, for it is well known, 
and can be easily proven that the lifting 
tendency would be considerably less when 
using steam. The same author also says: 
“Too much compression or too little will 
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make the engine shake and rattle, but the 
effect on the rail is dependent on the 
counterbalancing, and not upon the steam 
distribution.” If the gentleman willimag- 
ine an engine with ‘too much compres- 
sion” working close to the center at high 
speed, and observe the combined effects of 
the counterweight when approaching the 
back quarter, and the crank-pin near- 
ing the forward center, he might see where 
it would be possible to produce seri- 
ous disturbing effects, something more 
than the rattling so lightly referred to. 
At that point the steam from opposite 
side of piston is exhausted to the atmos- 
phere, but the piston encounters a sud- 
denly accumulated pressure while the pin 
has yet barely passed its point of greatest 
leverage, and if it is possible for the driv- 
ing wheel of a locomotive to lift from the 
rail, itis at atime when these two forces 
are combined, for the vertical action of the 
counterweight upward is greater here than 
at any other point, being less influenced 
by horizontal movement, and when the 

in on forward upper eighth would be 
suddenly checked by a high compression, 
the tendency of the counterweight would 
be to lift the wheei, unless it met a cor- 
responding resistance, which it does not. 
On reversing the case, we find the balance 
weight going down at an angle (see dia- 
gram on other page,) past the upper for- 
ward eighth, while compression is taking 
place with pin approaching back center. 
In this case the combined effects of com- 
pression or steam resistance and the influ- 
ence of balance weight combine to pro- 
duce an enormous downward pressure, 
and so sudden is this action at high speed 
that it approaches a degree of such inten- 
sity as to entitle it to recognition in sum- 
ming up the causes and effect on rail. The 
difference between the upward and the 
downward pressure of the combined forces 
of counterbalance and compression as 
shown cannot be estimated, but when it 
becomes accurately known, the reason for 
unequal tire wear may be partially ac- 
counted for, and the counterbalance re- 
lieved of some unjust blame. That the 
effect on rail is worse with small wheels is 
not strange. The smaller the wheel the 
greater the leverage, and as the power is 
increased, so are the effects of steam dis- 
tribution and counterbalance in the same 
ratio, and the effect on rail would be in a 
proportion exceeding that ratio on account 
of the less bearing surface of the smaller 
wheel. The “nosing” movement referred 
to in the report of test was attributed to 
the counterbalance also, but does it not 
seem more reasonable to charge it to 
steam action? It certainly looks as though 
the effect of compression and admission 
would, because of the cylinders being lo- 
cated as they are near the end of the 
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boiler, tend to produce that “nosing,” 
which would be less likely to be caused 
by an equal, or even greater force located 
near the center or rear of boiler, where 
the drivers are. The “fore and aft” mo- 
tion of locomotives so often mentioned 
has no real existence. It is properly a 
nautical phrase, and is as ill-fitting as it is 
misapplied when used to express the ac- 
tion of the locomotive, or any part of it. 
The locomotive as a whole, when in mo- 
tion, should be considered as a projectile. 
Its movement through space exceeds in 
velocity the reverse movement of any of 
its parts having a reciprocating or rotat- 
ing motion, and it is the predominating 
influence of this horizontal movement 
that modifies the disturbing influence due 
to the irregular action of the driving 
wheel, and which explains away, in some 
measure, why we do not experience in the 
riding of our engines the extreme actions 
developed in tests where this influence 
does not exist, as was the case at Purdue 
University. PAUL SORDS. 





Merssrs. EpITors: I am pleased with 
the many answers given to the question, 
viz.: Is there any communication between 
the air gauge and train pipe when the-en- 
gineer’svalveisonlap? As there isno com- 
munication, the rule is wrong which 
was adopted by the M. M. Association for 
the testing of train pipe for leaks. The 
January JOURNAL is at hand and very in- 
teresting. I fully agree with “H.C. S.” in 
his ideas of placing the angle valves back 
farther under cars, if the several air brake 
companies are not going to adopt some of 
the improved forms which have been pat- 
ented recently. Car builders and master 
mechanics should carry them farther un- 
der the cars, where they cannot be tamper- 
ed with while the train is in motion. I 
agree with Mr. Geo. Parshall in that part 
of his letter on link motion, in December 
issue, where he says for any link motion, 
“Whatever may be the proportions of 
length of rods and length of link, there is a 
radius of link that will best suit these pro- 
portions.” The radius of link and length of 
rods should be relatively the same, as it is 
the radius of link which equalizes the lead 
at back and forward centers, at any posi- 
tion of lever. I remember of Mr. Sinclair 
once speaking of how the resources of a 
machine shop were exhausted in trying to 
square an engine whose frame had been 
lengthened so as to necessitate the use of 
longer eccentric rods, and it could not be 
done because the radius of link was not 
in proper proportion to the longer ec- 
centric rods, which was then the only 
alteration made. After the rods were 
lengthened, a link having a longer radius 
should have been used andif the main 
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rod would have to be lengthened which 
would reduce the angularity at the quarter 
position of the pin, a link could be used 
that had the saddle pin set closer to the 
center. Thos.. Morgan has brought the 
point out clearly in answer to my air 
brake question, and is one that should be 
remembered by every one that handles the 
air brake—the time required to charge 
an empty auxiliary reservoir. In conclu- 
sion, I would be pleased to learn from tech- 
nical writers if the compound engine can 
be worked as close hooked up as a simple 
engine, or does the compound principle 
require it to be worked close? 
WALTER C. GARAGHTY. 





Messrs. Eprtors: There appeared an 
article in the December JOURNAL, page 
1136, signed by “H.C. S.,” which is of in- 
terest to engineers handling air brake en- 
gines. In answering his question, I think 
the cause of the brake setting when the 
valve was changed from running position 
to full release was on account of a low 
main reservoir pressure and high train 
pipe pressure. In discussing this case, we 
will suppose we have the governor set at 
70 lbs., the spring of excess pressure valve 
set at 201lbs. This would give us go lbs. 
pressure in main reservoir. We also have 
go lbs. pressure on train pipe side of ex- 
cess valve. We must have a leaky main 
reservoir and a tight train pipe, so that 
when the pointer reaches 70 lbs. pressure 
the governor will stop the pump and it 
will not start. Should the air leak out of 
the main reservoir, the excess pressure 
valve prevents the air from escaping from 
train pipe. The air runs down to forty or 
fifty pounds in main reservoir. Should 
the engineer change valve from running 
position to full release, this opens direct 
communication between train pipe and 
main reservoir, the air passing into main 
reservoir, and sets the brakes. If the 
pump had not staried to work on account 
of reduction in train pipe, the brakes 
would have stopped the train.—G. H., 492. 


MEssrs. EpITors: The Cullom Bill, 
which became a law about a year ago, re- 
quiring railroad companies to provide 
safety appliances for their employes, was 
one of the most humanitarian acts ever 
considered by Congress. I well remember 
at that time howit brought out pernicious 
attacks from leading gentlemen and rep- 
resentatives who were in opposition to 
the bill, but the manly efforts of the 
Senator from Illinois and his co-workers 
brought victory, and that victory was the 
fulfillment of a long-felt want. Since the 
passage of that bill, other improvements 
have been made. Among the num- 
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ber is the L. Sennett automatic air 
hose coupler. This invention is so ar- 
ranged that in case of a train breaking in 
two that the detached part of the train 
will soon come to a dead stop, as the 
brakes will be automatically set. It makes 
no difference where the break occurs in 
the train, it works to such perfection that 
it will prevent a collision of the two parts 
of the train. I am informed that it is 
the intention of the company to equip a 
train that its vaiue and simplicity may 
have judgment passed upon it. There is 
one virtue which will commend it to rail- 
way Officials in using this patent—when a 
train breaks in two the engineer can 
handle the forward part at will. This, of 
course, will prevent collisions of the two 
parts of a train. It also dispenses with . 
the deadly angle valve, which has been the 
subject of discussion so often in our 
JOURNAL since the several disastrous acci- 
dents a year ago. This coupler couples 
and uncouples automatically; also cuts 
the airin and out automatically. It also 
provides for the air steam whistle for pas- 
senger train couplings, all with one coup- 
ling.—W. I. MILLER. RUSSELL, KY. 





SELMA, ALA., Dec. 27, 1893. 

MESSRS. EDITORS: (D)?.785416X.209 
will give a very close approximation to the 
true result. See Mr. Geo. W. Teasdale’s 
“cylinder” query in December JOURNAL. 
Diameter, 5 ft.; length, 16 ft.; water, 18 in. 
below top of boiler; boiler of course in 
horizontal position. 

-7854.X25=19.635 sq. ft., area of base, if 
standing vertically. 

19.635 X 16=314.16 cu. ft.—volume cyl. 

314.16 .209=65.659 cu. ft. oecupied by 
steam. J. J. WOLLIAMS. 





GRAVESEND BEACH, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1894. 

Messrs. Epitors: In December Jour- 
NAL, I find a question asking the readers to 
give the number of cu. ft. of steam in a 
boiler 60” diam., 16 ft. long and 18” from 
top of boiler. This will be my answer: 
As acircle given in this way forms what 
we calla segment, there are two ways of 
doing this: The height of segment mul- 
tiplied by the diameter of the sphere of 
which it is a part, and by 3.1418 equais the 
area for 1 foot, and for 15 ft. multiplied by 
16 which gives the number of cu. ft. 

(Noor) al buss 1870 18/324 eae 
==1027. sq. In.=7 cu. ft., and 7 cu. ft.x16 
cu, ft==112 ew. ft. Ans. 

(No. 2.) Thus: Height of segment mul- 
tiplied by the circumference of the sphere 
of which it is a part equals the area. 
Thus: 18” height of segment multiplied 
by the circumference 56,4; equals 1027 sq. 
in, area=7 cu. ft., and 7 cu. ft.x16—112 cu. 
ft Ans, A. VAN BRUNT, 419. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, February, 1894. 





The Northern Pacific. 

During the past month the press has 
been busily engaged in presenting for 
public gaze the inner workings of the 
former management of the Northern Pa- 
cific. We believe it has been for some 
time, even to railway officials, who are 
generally cognizant of the whys and 
wherefores of systems whose workings 
are manipulated generally to the satisfac- 
tion of a favored few, a surprise that the 
court’s attention had not ere this been 
called to the manner in which the vast 
properties of this system were handled by 
dishonorable officials, who were, no doubt, 
known to be recreant to their trust. 
While the press has been assiduous and 
very successful in its efforts, and deserves 
commendable praise for its outspoken 
opinions, it has also sandwiched in articles 
of apernicious character concerning the 
employes and their convening in St. Paul. 
The management of the N. P. has had for 
some time under advisement the ex- 
pediency of reducing the wages of em- 
ployes, and when the official order was 
issued giving notice of a reduction of Io 
-per cent. in their wages, which abrogated 
all existing agreements, the employes had 
aright to consider it unfair, in so far that 
when their agreements were made, con- 
cessions were given at an unusual outlay 
of expense to the employes. We are 
informed, from the time of their arrival in 
St. Paul until the property passed into the 
hands of the court, the representatives of 
the several labor orders were handicapped 
by certain officials, and when they sought 
an audience, that the grievances might be 
adjusted, they were denied the right of an 
appeal. In this, it might be well to say 
certain busybodies, who generally appear 
upon the surface whenever differences 
arise between officials and employes, cir- 
culated reports that the employes had de- 
cided, if their requests were not granted, 
to strike, or a general tie-up would take 


place and the company’s property be de- 
stroyed. Of course, the dear press, as 
usual, eager to serve the strong and con- 
demn the weak, gave columns of per- 
nicious matter, which broadened the exist- 
ing gulf and prevented an adjustment of 
the grievances. The court, fearful that 
the rumors were true, issued writs of in- 
junction, which were served by proper 
officers, upon not only the members of the 
several General Committees of Adjust- 
ments, but the Grand Officers of the sev- 
eral orders. The one for Cleveland 
reached the Grand Office Dec. 29, and was 
served by United States Marshal Haskell 
upon Messrs. P. M. Arthur, A. B.Youngson, 
Loos. Ingraham, D. Hverett, and; H. C. 
Hays. We present a copy of the same: 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
To the Officers, Agents and 
Employes of Thomas F. 
Oakes, Henry C. Payne and 
Henry C. Rouse, as Receiv- 
ers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and to the Engineers, Fire- 
men, Trainmen, Train Dispatchers, Telegraphers, 
Conductors, Switchmen and all other employes of 
said Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and Henry 
C. Rouse, as Receivers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and to each and every one of 
you, and to all persons, associations and com- 
binations, voluntary or otherwise, whether em- 
ployes of said Receivers or not, and toall persons 
generally and to each and every one of you, 

GREETING: Whereas, it has been represented to 
the United States Circuit Court for the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin, on the part of Thomas F. 
Oakes, Henry C. Payne and Henry C. Rouse, as 
Receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, as by their certain verified petition filed in 
said cause on December 18th, 1893, and that said 
Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and Henry C. 
Rouse, as Receivers of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, ought to be relieved touching the 
matters in said petition more particularly de- 
scribed ; 

And whereas, the United States Circuit Court for 
the Eastern District of Wisconsin, in a certain 
cause there pending, in which the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company is the complainant, and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Phillips B. 
Winston, William C. Sheldon, George R. Sheldon, 
William §S. P. Prentice and William C. Sheldon, 
and Thomas F. Oakes and Henry C. Payne and 
Henry C. Rouse, as Receivers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, are defendants, did 
make an order directing that the writ of injunction 
issue as prayed for in said petition of said Re- 
ceivers ; 

Now, therefore, in consideration thereof, and of 
the matters in said petition set forth, you, the 
officers, agents and employes of Thomas F. Oakes, 
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Henry C. Payne and Henry C. Rouse, as Receivers 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and 
the engineers, firemen, trainmen, train dispatch- 
ers, telegraphers, conductors, switchmen and all 
other employes of said Thomas F. Oakes, Henry 
C. Payne and Henry C. Rouse, as Receivers of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, andeach and 
every one of you, and all persons, associations and 
combinations, voluntary or otherwise, whether 
employes of said Receivers or not, and all persons 
generally, and each and every one of you, in the 
penalty which may ensue, are hereby strictly 
charged and commanded that you and each and 
every one of you do absolutely desist and refrain 
from disabling or rendering in anywise unfit 
for convenient and immediate use any engines, 
cars or other property of Thomas F. Oakes, 
Henry C. Payne and Henry C. Rouse, as’ Re- 
ceivers for the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, and from interfering in any man- 
ner with the possession of locomotives, cars or 
property. of the said Receivers or in their custody, 
and from interfering in any manner by force, 
threats or otherwise, with men who desire to con- 
tinue in the service of the said Receivers and 
from interfering in any manner by force, threat 
or otherwise with men employed by the said Re- 
ceivers to take the places of those who quit the 
service of said Receivers, or from interfering 
with or obstructing in anywise the operation of 
the railroad or any portion thereof, or the run- 
ning of engines and trains thereon and there- 
over, as usual, and from any interference with the 
telegraph lines of said Receivers or along the 
lines of railways operated by said Receivers, or 
the operation thereof, and from combining and 
conspiring to quit, with or without notice, the 
service of said Receivers with the object and in- 
tent of crippling the property in their custody, or 
embarrassing the operation of said railroad, and 
from so quitting the service of the said Receivers, 
with or without notice, as to cripple the prop- 
erty or to prevent or hinder the operation of said 
tailroad, and generally from interfering with the 
officers and agents of said Receivers or their em- 
ployesin any manner by actual violence or in- 
timidation, threats or otherwise, in the full and 
complete possession and management of the said 
railroad, and of all the property thereunto per- 
taining, and from interfering with any and all 
property in the custody of the said Receivers, 
whether belonging to the Receivers or shippers 
or other owners, and from interfering, intimidat- 
ing or otherwise injuring or inconveniencing or 
delaying the passengers being transported or 
about to be transported over the railway of said 
receivers or any portion thereof by said Receivers, 
or by interfering in any manner by actual vio- 
lence or threat and otherwise preventing or en- 
deavoring to prevent the shipment of freight or the 
transportation of the mails of the United States 
over the road operated by said Receivers, until 
the further order of this Court. 

This process is directed to the marshal for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin, who is hereby com- 
manded to execute the same within his jurisdic- 
tion and to make due return thereof without delay. 
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WITNESS The Honorable Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at the City of Milwaukee, in the Hastern 
District of Wisconsin, this 19th day of December, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-three, and of the independen ss 
of the United States the 118th. 

[Signed] EDWARD KURTZ, Clerk. 





UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN. 





—— 4 THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
SEAL U. S. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

CIRCUIT COURT, to J. Horan, S. P. Olson, C. 
EASTERN 


. Barrett, E. S. Johnson, Jos. 
Wood, M. L. Porter, John 
Collins, M.. Vetter, J. W. 
Gribble, J. J. Foster, J. B. 

Quimby, Jesse Ww? Rees, O. S. Humes, E. J. Shea, 

J. M. Rapelje, F. EK. Bradbury, F. J. Woodward, 

Jno. Dowdel, A. D. Jenkins, F. A. Resser, J. B. W. 

Johnston, J. Mackey, C. N. Dorsey, P. T. Boleyn, 

B. Goodall) ie) Hacan, R. B. Kelly, H. L: Shep- 

ard, J. S. Burns, J. W. Mapleson, W. Y. Pheal, M. 

O. Graves, E. E. Moyer, F. J. Becker, G. Olson, 

Jno. Ryan, P. H. Campbell, J. K. Porter, W. J. Gil- 

lespie, C. E. Baker, Con. Keefe, T. N. Glesson, Pat- 

rick Harty, Matt. Conlin, L. C. Mann, P. Schmidt, 

I,. F. Hare, M. H. Williams, W. G. Hogg, S. Craig, 

S.J. Groutwait, J. Moriarty, H. L. Shupert, P. M. 

Arthur, A. B. Youngson, HK. E. Clark, F. P. Sargent, 

D. G. Ramsey, S. E. Wilkinson, F. H. Morrison, A. 

E. Brown, and George W. Newman, J. K. Bing- 


| DISTRICT 
[ WISCONSIN. | 


= - 


_ ham, Burt Hines, F. G. Kellogg, Thos. A. Leason; 


P. H. Miller, D. McClelland, Edward Crust, R. 
Reed, Harry Rifley, S. KE. Garrett, D. D. McInnis, 
A. O. Wishard and each, every and all of them and 
all their agents, sub-agents, representatives and 
employes, and each and every one of you, jointly 
and severally, and to the officers, agents and em- 
ployes of Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and 
Henry C. Rouse as Receivers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, and to the engineers, 
firemen, trainmen, train dispatchers, telegraphers, 
conductors, switchmen and all other employes 
of said Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and - 
Henry C. Rouse, as Receivers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, aud to each and every 
one of you, and to all persons, associations and 
combinations, voluntary or otherwise, whether 
employes of said Receivers or not, and to all per- 
sons generally, and to each and every one of you, 

GREETING: Whereas, it has been represented 
to the United States Circuit Court, for the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin, on the part of Thomas F. 
Oakes, Henry C. Payne, and Henry C. Rouse, as 
Receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, as by their certain verified petition filed in 
said cause on December 18th, 1893, and by their 
supplemental petition filed in said cause on De- 
cember 22d, 1893, and that said Thomas F. Oakes, 
Henry C. Payne and Henry C. Rouse, as Receivers 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, ought 
to be relieved touching the matters in said peti- 
tious more particularly described ; 
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And whereas, the United States Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, in a certain 
cause there pending, in which the Farmers’ Loan 
& Trust Company is the complainant, and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Philip B. 
Winston, William C. Sheldon, George R. Sheldon, 
William §S.P. Prentice and William C. Sheldon 
and Thomas F. Oakes, and Henry C. Payne and 
Henry C. Rouse, as Receivers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, are defendants, did 
make orders directing that the writ of injunction 
issue as prayed forin said petition and supple- 
mental petition of said Receivers ; 

Now, therefore, in consideration thereof, and of 
the matters in said petition set forth, you, the 
above named and the officers, agents and employes 
of Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and Henry 
C. Rouse, as Receivers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and the engineers, firemen, 
trainmen, train dispatchers, telegraphers, con- 
ductors, switchmen, and all other employes of 
said Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and Henry 
€. Rouse, as Receivers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, and each and every one of you, 
and all persons, associations and combinations, 
voluntary or otherwise, whether employes of said 
Receivers or not, and all persons generally, and 
each and every one of you, in the penalty which 
may ensue, are hereby strictly charged and com- 
manded that you, and each and every one of you, 
do absolutely desist and refrain from disabling or 
rendering in anywise unfit for convenient and 
immediate use any engines, cars or other prop- 
erty of Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne and 
Henry C. Rouse, as Receivers for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company,and from interfering 
in any manner with the possession of locomotives, 
cars or property of the said Receivers or in their 
custody, and from interfering in any manner, 
by force, threats or otherwise with men who de- 
sire to continue in the service of said Receivers, 
and from interfering in any manner, by force, 
threats or otherwise, with men employed by the 
said Receivers to take the place of those who quit 
the service of said Receivers, or from interfering 
with or obstructing in anywise the operation of 
the railroad or any portion thereof, or the run- 
ning of engines and trains thereon and thereover, 


as usual, and fromany interference with the tele-- 


graph lines of said Receivers or along the lines 
of railways operated by said Receivers, or the op- 
eration thereof, and from combining and con- 
spiring to quit, with or without notice, the serv- 
ice of said Receivers, with the object and intent 
of crippling the property in their custody, or em- 
barrassing the operation of said railroad, and 
from so quitting the service of the said Receivers, 
with or without notice, as to cripple the property 
or to prevent or hinder the operation of said rail- 
road, and generally from interfering with the 
officers and agents of said Receivers or their em- 
ployes, in any manner, by actual violence or by 
intimidation, threats or otherwise, in the full and 
complete possession and management of the said 
railroad, and of all the property thereunto per- 
taining, and from interfering with any and all 
property in the custody of the said Receivers, 


. 
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‘whether belonging to the Receivers or shippers, 

or other owners, and from interfering, intimi- 
dating, or otherwise injuring or inconveniencing 
or delaying, the passengers being transported, 
or about to be transported, over the railway of 
said Receivers, or any portion thereof, by said 
Receivers, or by interfering in any manner, by 
actual violence or threats, or otherwise prevent- 
ing or attempting to prevent the shipment of 
freight or the transportation of the mails 
of the United States over the road operated 
by said Receivers, and from combining or con- 
spiring together, or with others, either jointly 
or severally, or as committees, or as officers of 
any so-called labor organization, with the design 
or purpose of causing a strike upon the lines of 
railroad operated by said Receivers, and from or- 
dering, recommending, approving or advising 
others to quit the service of the Receivers of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company on January 
Ist, 1894, or at any other time, and from ordering, 
recommending, advising or approving, by com- 
munication, or instruction, or otherwise, the em- 
ployes of said Receivers, or any of them, or of 
said Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to join 
in a strike on said January ist, 1894, or at any 
other time, and from ordering, recommending or 
advising any committee or committees, or class 
or classes of employes of said Receivers, to strike 
or join in a strike, on January ist, 1894, or at any 
other time until the further order of this Court. 

This process is directed to the marshal for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin, who is hereby 
commanded to execute the same within his juris- 
diction and to make due return thereof without 
delay. 

WITNESS, The Honorable Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, at the City of Milwaukee, in the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin, this 22nd day of December, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and 
eighteenth. ; 

[Signed] EDWARD KuURTZ, Clerk. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ) 

EASTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN, J 

I, EDWARD KurTz, Clerk of the Circuit Court of 
the United States of America, for the Eastern 
District of Wisconsin, do hereby certify that I 
have compared the writings annexed to this cer- 
tificate with their originals now on file, and re- 
maining of record in my office, and that they are 
true copies of such originals and correct tran- 
scripts therefrom. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and duly affixed the seal of the said Court, 
at the City of Milwaukee, in said District, this 
27th day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, 
and of the independence of the United States, 
the 118th. 

[SEAL] EDWARD KuRTZ, Clerk. 

The above injunction came from the 
United States Circuit Court for the Kast- 
ern District of Wisconsin, and was allowed 
by Judge Jenkins, of Milwaukee. As is 
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observed, the object is to restrain the 
Brotherhood and their officers from inter- 
fering in any way with the carrying on of 
the business of the railroad company by 
Thomas F. Oakes, Henry C. Payne, and 
Heury'C Rouse, the receivers... The in- 
junction covers the running of engines 
and cars, and all other matters connected 
with the traffic facilities. We believe in 
this the court is going beyond the limits 
in interfering with the right of liberty of 
personal action, in so far that in its re- 
straining order the point it seeks to reach 
is that it shall restrain the employes of 
the Northern Pacific from engaging in a 
walk-out and quitting the service of the 
company ina body. It will be observed, 
if the court has this judicial right, it will 
be grand news for advocates of govern- 
ment control of railroads, for no one can 
doubt for a moment, if this construction 
can be placed upon the law, it is a long 
step in the assertion of government au- 
thority in control of the great railroads of 
the country. It will bring combinations 
of railroad employes for certain purposes 
directly under the supervision of judicial 
authority. It is in harmony with the 
ruling of Judge Ricks in the T.& A.A. 
case. Such jurisdiction as the courts may 
have in the matter, or such as they may 
undertake to assume beyond the mere 
duty of enforcing contracts by the ordi- 
nary means, arises largely from the gen- 
eral tendency toward legislation in the 
line of the inter-state commerce law, which 
itself is an interference with the right of 
free contract. If men can be compelled to 
work for an employer whom they prefer to 
leave, whether as individuais or combina- 
tion, they are slaves in all the essential 
characteristics of slavery. The reasons or 
motives which actuate men in quitting the 
employment of railroad companies do not 
enter into the essence of the question. 
Once the courts pass beyond this fact, and 
there is no logical stopping place short of 


compelling one party to employ those | 


whom it does not want, and compelling 
another to work against their will. If the 
court can compei the employe to work, it 
can compel the employer to employ. We 
do not believe it is feasible for the courts 
to compel men to work when they do not 
want to. Should they endeavor to do so, 
we imagine the courts would find on their 
hands the largest job they ever undertook 
to perform. Once upon a time, a very 
long time ago, the courts could effect this 
result by terror or torture, but the world 
is wiser now. ‘There is no safe ground in 
this matter except in absolute liberty—the 
liberty of every one to employ and the 
liberty of every one to sell his labor or 
withhold it, as he pleases, subject only to 
the law of contract and the ordinary 
methods heretofore eniployed for its en- 
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forcement. The public ofttimes chides 
railway employes for their persistency in 
having railway companies agree to and 
carry out agreements made with them, 
In this we realize that the press has led the 
public in a blind chase, in so far that it is 
not familiar with the inner workings, or 
treatment ofttimes given meti who have 
grown gray in the service, and with others - 
who have contributed the larger portion of 
their employment to one system. Oft- 
times—aye, too oftentimes—officials forget 
when fortune smiles upon them, and they 
are called to higher duties, the hardships 
incidental to railway life. We find it more 
of acustom at the present hour to honor 
or bow to favoritism than to honor and 
acknowledge merit. Men are given official 
positions who are, and too ofttimes prove 
to be, incompetent for the charge. With 
them it is self-aggrandisement in all 
things. Self is the altar upon which they 
pose, and anything which may not or will 
not tend to contribute to that one purpose 
is cast aside, shattered, or perniciously 
ignored. Itis this bundle ef ambiguous 
humanity that requires certain restric- 
tions, and while we realize the necessity 
for the above, we also know the service 
contains gentlemen who are the soul of 
honor, men who have passed through the 


_ many departments, from the menial to the 


president or general manager. They never 
forget, when their employes appeal to 
them for justice, that the best results are 
obtained and the service solidified by 
adjusting the grievances of their employes 
as they occur. 


Links. 

YouR Brotherhood is on the eve of'a 
general election. The first biennial con- 
vention will convene in St. Paul, Minn., 
Wednesday, May 16. At the first meeting 
in March, Sub-Divisions shall elect officers 
and delegates, and at the first meeting in 
April, shall install. In order that no in- 
justice may be committed or appeals made 
to establish the legality of the election, 
the C. BK. and F. A. E. should exhaust 
every expedient within the meaning of the 
several laws pertaining to semi-annual 
elections, that harmony may be had and 
the best interests of the Brotherhood sub- 
served. That this one object may be 
served, we deem it expedient to call the 
attention of presiding officers to the fol- 
lowing, and would suggest they have the 
same read at the meeting at which the 
election is held, just previous to the cast- 
ing of the ballot, viz.: Sections 8 and Io, 
page 10; section 13, page 11; sections 2, 3, 
4 and 6, Art. I, pages 17 and 18; sections 
2,3 and 4, pages 18 and 19; sections 5 and 
6, page 26. The F. A. HK. should have suf- 
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ficient proxy forms of voting ballots on 
hand to furnish each member with a 
blank. Claims for charity shall be pre- 
sented to the convention for those who 
are worthy and deserving of charitable as- 
sistance. Blank forms are furnished by 
the Grand Office upon application of F. A. 
E. No claim will be allowed unless made 
out in proper form. 


CIRCULAR No. 9 was sent Sub-Divisions 
the past month. This circular should re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


BROTHER B. S. SHAW, Div. 435, has re- 
ceived the appointment of Master Me- 
chanic for the G., C. & N. Division, Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at 
Abbeville, S. C. We congratulate our 
Brother on his appointment, and the 
members of Division 435 in having one of 
their members selected for the responsible 
position. Brother Shaw’s appointment 
gives universal satisfaction to the B. L. E. 
on this system. 


DURING the past month a pleasant sur- 
prise party was given Chief L. S. Cook 
and wife by the members of Div. 268. 
About seventy of the members met in the 
Division hall, and marched in a body to 
fie tesidence of Brother Cook. After 
being admitted to the parlor, Brother John 
Brown, of Norfolk, on behalf of the mem- 
bers of 268, presented Brother and Mrs. 
Cook with a handsome silver tea and water 
set of ten pieces. Mrs. C. was also pre- 
sented with an easy chair. After the usual 
speeches, the hostess served a tempting 
lunch. Brother Cook is a conscientious 
worker in the cause, and has the confi- 
dence of his co-workers. 


JOHN Hit Div., 248, was recently hon- 
ored by the L. S. & M.S. officials, in the 
selection of Brother J. H. Calkins as Di- 
vision M. M. at Toledo. Brother C. repre- 
sented Div. 248 at Richmond, and has for 
years enjoyed the confidence of the com- 
pany and hisco-workers. His appointment 
is adeserving one, which gives universal 
satisfaction to the B. L. E. on this system. 


Bro. H. F. SHEDD, Div. 30, gives particu- 
lars of an incident which occurred down 
in Jersey, recently, which the boys think 
too good to keep under cover. Our genial 
Brother, M. N. Clapp, well known to B. L. 
E. circles for his honest, upright patriot- 
ism for the Order, was recently appointed 
general foreman, Communipaw shop, Cen- 
tral R. R. He has at all times been noted 
for his deeds of charity, especially when 
appeals came from members of the oppo- 
site sex. During the late financial trouble, 
purse-strings were pulled just the same in 
our railroad shops for sweet charity’s sake 
as they were in public gatherings or in 
the homes of philanthropic people. Ever 
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ready to assist in a good cause, Brother C. 
gave his time toa lady visitor who had 
called at the office, seeking alms. She 
poured a tale of woe into his ears. She 
said she was the wife of an engineer, and, 
being destitute, was anxious to procure 
aid to reach Mobile, Ala., where her hus- 
band was illin a hospital. When she had 
finished, Brother C., in his official dignity, 
raised himself to his full height, as we 
have ofttimes observed in convention de- 
bate. Just then, Assistant Road Foreman 
Beck entered the office, and was given de- 
tails and ordered to pass the hat. When 
he started, Brother C. dropped a good- 
sized bank note in—not asanexampleto be 
emulated by others, but simply to show the 
men who were present that he was at all 
times ready to assist in a worthy cause. 
Fifty dollars was soon raised. The woman 
was profuse in her thanks, and said she 
would take the B. & O. train immediately 
for Mobile. She then went into the wait- 
ing room. Just before it was time for the 
train to leave, one of the Brothers, who 
was in the office while she was relating her 
tale of woe, started to board a ferry boat 
for New York. He was astonished to find 
the woman, with her infant, on the same 
boat. He returned and reported his dis- 
covery to the “boss.” Well, the air was a 
littie blue in the shops when warm-hearted 
men, who had given the contents of the 
lunch pails to an impostor, realized that 
they were compelled to go hungry during 
the nooning hour. But there was a racket 
over in the office, and when the register 
found the desk in its descent, many ran 
out, thinking one of the Mother Hubbards 
of the Lehigh had exploded. There is a 
notice now on that shop door. If the 
reader would love to learn its contents, he 
will have to visit Communipaw. 


THE social event given by Eclipse No. 
25, G. I. A., Wednesday evening, Dec. 27, 
was a delightful affair, and all who were so 
fortunate as to be present carried away 
with them pleasant memories of the occa- 
sion. It was 4 o’clock in the morning 
before the twenty-four numbers on the 
program were completed, yet it was such 
a jolly party that nearly all remained until 
the last strains of “Home, Sweet Home,” 
died in the distance. Chief Val. Weiher 
and wife led the grand march. An elegant 
supper was served by the members of No. 
pA 

AT the St. Paui convention, delegates 
will be furnished with a new book of 
agreements. It is essential, in order that 
we may have acomplete record, and for 
fear we may omit, we ask chairmen or 
secretaries of General Committees of Ad- 
justments to forward to this office a copy 
of their latest agreement made during the 
past two years. 
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SUNDAY, Dec. 31, a large gathering of 
the Brotherhood assembled in the hall of 
Keystone Division, 293, Allegheny, Pa. 
The meeting was called purely for a fra- 
ternal motive, and in that particular it 
was a perfect success. Every one present 
expressed a high gratification for the oc- 
easion wi Brother D.. Everett; Wie) Ge: 
addressed the Brothers on the subject of 
fraternal intercourse. Divisions 293, 325, 
148, 454 and 170 were well represented. 
Brother H. H. Rogers, Div. 148, presided. 


Bro. ALEX. CLARK, of 435, has been ap- 
pointed round house foreman at Monroe, 
NEC. for the’ G. Crs Ne Brother: Gy has 
been with this system for years, and his 
appointment is an example of what strict 
attention to duty will accomplish. 


Div. 461 wishes to be numbered among 
the many who have been recipients of 
favors from the Brooks Locomotive Works. 


Mr. W. C. Wiison, M. M. Merchants’ 
Bridge and Terminal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
gave the members of Div. 487, recently, an 
agreeable surprise in presenting them 
with a large, handsome wardrobe, in which 
the paraphernalia of the Division will be 
cared for in the future. The most friendly 
relations exist between Mr. Wilson and his 
employes, which has tended and will tend 
to solidify the service. 


“PARLIAMENTARY Tactics. The Scien- 
tific Pub. Co., 27 Park Place, New York. 
Price, 50 cents.” A very useful-volume for 
presiding officers and public speakers. It 
will be found to be of invaluable aid to 
those who are required to decide ques- 
tions of parliamentary law. Every Division 
should have a copy for use in Division hall. 


THE recent financial depression which 
hung like a pall for months over the in- 
dustries of our country, in which the 
Brotherhood, with kindred associations, 
were compelled to bear a bitter portion of 
the burden, andinasmuch as there are many 
connected with the Association who have 
not recovered from its deplorable influ- 
ences, and are at this moment out of em- 
ployment, your Grand Officers would urge, 
believing it consistent with the wishes 
of a major portion of the membership, 
that the several committees having the 
matter in hand eliminate at the conven- 
ing of the twenty-ninth Convention, every- 
thing of a public nature or character that 
may or will tend to an ostentatious dis- 
play. We hope the usual public opening 
exercises which have characterized the 
convening of this Order, also banquets 
and public sittings, which have been a 
source of social pleasure, may be elimi- 
nated from the programme, and the dele- 
gates and officers permitted to assemble 
at St. Paul and proceed to their duties 
with as little delay as possible. 
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THE supreme court of Pennsylvania has 
handed down an opinion deciding a ques- 
tion of great importance in labor circles 
in that State. The decision was that when 
trade associations boycott contractors and 
dealers who encourage strikes and con- 
ceded to their demands, and when such 
associations extend such a boycott among 
the disinterested dealers, such a boycott 
is legal. 


THERE is manifest feebleness in the 
workings of the interstate commerce law. 
If it was a good law and had for its inten- 
tions the suppression of a crying evil, it is 
so full of complexities that all of the legal 
talent on the continent could not convict 
under its provisions. In an article on this 
subject recently, a railway journal said: 
So far as concerns the maintenance of 
stable and uniform rates and the preven- 
tion of the natural effects of unrestrained 
competition, the interstate commerce act 
has proved an utter failure. Railway men 
know it, shippers know it, the interstate 
commerce commission itself knows and 
admits it. Inits extravagant distrust of 
railway managements and its excessive 
anxiety to protect the public from imag- 
inary injuries by railways, of which the 
public was seldom aware, the law has ex- 
pended its energies largely in preventing 
carriers from making common sense agree- 
ments which would have removed the 
temptation to violate the law under the 
stress of reckless competition, and would 
have done more to secure stable rates and 
stop secret rebates and discrimination 
than anything else. The desirability and 
necessity of permitting pooling agree- 
ments, under reasonable restrictions, is 
now admitted by ali fair-minded men who 
understand the facts. The interstate com- 
mission itself, we have reason to believe, 
is unitedly in favor of the passage of the 
proposed law on this subject. Now let 
congressmen throw away their petty and 
unreasonable prejudices and rise to the 
need of the country by amending the law 
so as to make railway operation upon 
straightforward principles possible. 


ENGLISH stockholders in the Santa Fe 
are raising a merry war against the man- 
agement of that road. London papers 
have joined in the cry of fraud, and are 
playing the good Samaritan act by advis- 
ing English investors to stay at home. 
Among the accusations is the one that the 
Santa Fe officials knew months before it 
went into the hands of receivers that it 
was a financial wreck. An official state- 
ment was issued recently by the receivers 
of the Santa Fe, which states that the re- 
ports current in England representing that 
Receiver Wilson had said the Santa Fe 
system was known to be insolvent last 
August are false and without foundation. 
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WHILE nearly every one who patronizes 
a railroad would be glad to have the fare 
reduced to 2 cents a mile, there is a feel- 
ing on the part of railroad managements 
that this is not the time to force sucha 
measure upon them. The past year has 
been the hardest ever experienced by the 
railroadsof thecountry. During the year, 
about 75 lines went into receivers’ hands, 
and at the present time there are a dozen 
or more roads that are at the brink of a 
like crisis. 


THE resignation of Superintendent Fen- 
nell, of the Northern Division of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, is attributed to 
his dissatisfaction with the appointment 

of Superintendent Esser, formerly of the 
' Wyoming Division, as his assistant. Dur- 
ing the recent strike, the higher officials 
expressed more or less dissatisfaction with 
Superintendent Esser’s methods, and after 
‘tthe strike was declared off he was dis- 
placed by the appointment of Alexander 
Mitchell, the former superintendent of 
- motive power, to his position. Esser was 
‘sent by General Manager Voorhees as as- 
sistant to Fennell, who objected, and 
tendered his resignation. 


THE American locomotive is finding its 
way into every quarter of the globe. It is 
reported that Chile has now given an order 
for twelve, at a cost of $160,000. During 
the past two years, America has sent 355 to 
South America and 75 to Australia. Brazil, 
it would seem, orders all the headlights 
used on its locomotives in this country. 


THE Nickel Plate recently finished an 
air-brake instruction car, which is unique 
in several respects. In dimensions, it is 
practically a 34-foot freight car, provided 
with platforms and doors and a monitor 
roof. The car is fitted with air-brakes, and 
as it can be heated by steam, there is a 
steam train pipe also. Several odd con- 
trivances are used to test the men on pe- 
culiar conditions of the brakes. 


A REPEAL of the anti-pool clause of the 
inter-state commierce law is being actively 
pushed by all railroad corporations. A 
committee, consisting of G. B. Roberts, 
president of the Pennsylvania; Chauncey 
Depew, of the New York Central; Chas. F. 
Mayer, of the B. & O.; General Manager 
L. J. Seargent, of the Grand Trunk, has 
been appointed to await on Congress and 
show why pools are proper and correct. 


THE adding of the New York & New 
England to the long list of American rail- 
roads now in the hands of receivers 
brings the total bonded indebtedness of 
the companies which are operated by offi- 
cers of the courts up to about $1,320,000,- 
ooo. At this rate, we should soon have 
something very like government control 
of American railroads, for United States 
judges are tending more and more to ex- 
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tend their active authority over roads 
operated by receivers. The judicial action 
taken in the Ann Arbor case, last spring, 
to defeat their employes, is still fresh, no 
doubt, in the memory of our readers, and 
Judge Jenkins, of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Wiscon- 
sin, has now gone still farther, by issuing 
an injunction restraining the employes of 
the Northern Pacific, one of the great 
companies now insolvent, from quitting 
its service, with or without notice, as a 
body, and in such manner as to cripple or 
hinder the operation of the road. Such in- 
terference with the freedom of a great 
number of wage-earners todo what they 
consistently believe they have a right to 
do in stopping work implies a sort of 
government control hitherto unknown in 
American railway and industrial history. 
It calls, unquestionably, for the exercise 
ofcourt authority in behalf of railway em- 
ployes as well as railroad companies or 
receivers, and the logic of the position 
taken by Judge Jenkins might easily be 
made to cover something little short of 
complete government regulation of the 
railways. It is clear aiready to intelligent 
observers of the signs of the times that the 
end has by no means been reached in the 
extension of State and national authority 
over industrial and business affairs. 


FREDERICK CHARLES WINBY, the in- 
ventor of the big express locomotive, the 
James Toleman, at the World’s Fair, ar- 
rived in this country from England about 
the 9th instant. He came over to prove 
the capabilities of his four-cylinder en- 
gine, which he claims is able to run ata 
higher rate of speed with a heavier load 
than any other express locomotive in the 
world. Mr. Winby is of the opinion that 
his engine possesses more power than No. 
999 on the New York Central, and is pre- 
pared to back his opinion by a contest. 


On the great railroads of the country, 
the United States Postal Department fines 
for the late arrival of trains at terminal 
stations amount annually to from $5,000 
to $7,000. After the reports of the postal 
clerks are sent in, the fines are deducted 
in the settlements with the road, unless 
good reasons for such delay can beshown. 
From year to year an average of 60 per 
cent. of the fines is returned after hearing 
the report of the railroad company as to 
the cause of the delays. 


WitH the Big Four taking control of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the latter 
will turn over to the Big Four 9,304 freight 
cars, 120 passenger cars, and 140 locomo- 
tives. The C. & E. I. is the best equipped 
road in the West, having twenty freight 
cars to the mile, while a majority of the 
roads have from seven totwelve. The Big 
Four has about eight cars to the mile. 
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JANUARY Avena contains so many ar- 
ticles of wide interest that it is difficult to 
select those possessing the most distinct- 
ive merits, either from a literary or in- 
structive standpoint. The first of the 
series of papers on “True Education,” by 
Wm. A. Partridge, proves almost as valu- 
able to thoughtful parents as to educators. 
Hamilton Garland presents the second 
paper in the series of “Relation of the 
Land Question to Literature and Art.” 
Robert F. Horton writes on “The New 
Bible.” In this issue there is also the 
second of Stinson Jarvis’ papers in his 
brilliant series on the “Ascent of Life.” 


One of the greatest railroad combina- 
tions ever contemplated has just been per- 
fected between lines running from Chicago 
to the seaboard, for the purpose of pool- 
ing their earnings. A meeting to com- 
plete the agreement was held in New York 
city recently. Its purpose was to regulate 
and divide all east-bound freight traffic. 
Although the interstate commerce law 
says “pooling” is not legal and is con- 
trary to the spirit of that law, the railroad 
magnates believe that that method is the 
only one to maintain a fair rate. The en- 
tire scheme as submitted, however, is 
nothing more or less than a pool of all 
freight between Chicago and the seaboard. 
The “Soo” line has agreed to co-operate. 
The agreement provides, firstly, that all 
traffic out of Chicago to Boston or New 
York or seaboard points will be propor- 
tionately divided, and percentage alloted 
according to a schedule fixed on by arbi- 
trators. 


THE appointment of a receiver for the 
New York & New England railroad is a 
further thorn in the crown of President 
McLeod, under whose management the 
Reading road came to be wrecked. Un- 
fortunately for the security holders of both 
these systems, Mr. McLeod was too ambi- 
tious and far-reaching in his plans for the 
making of a great railroad system. . The 
money market could not well keep up with 
McLeod’s demands upon it, and so far as 
the earning powers of the roads in ques- 
tion were concerned they, too, were not 
large enough to meet the obligations 
which McLeod added to those which they 
already possessed when he took hold of 
them. The history of the New Vork & 
New England is a curious exemplification 
of the way in which American railroads 
are financed so as to be continually getting 
more deeply into debt, instead of making 
some effort to get out of it. That road 
was built by a set of confiding stockhold- 
ers 30 years ago, who placed a mortgage 
upon their property. The mortgage was 
foreclosed and the bondholders got the 
property, reorganizing as_ stockholders. 
Here was, therefore, for them, a railroad 
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without a bonded debt, and if it had a good 
business, it would seem that it might have 
gone along without making one. To-day, 
after the lapse of 20 years, it has a debt of 
$50,000 a mile on its property, in addition 
to liabilities of $30,000,000 to its stockhold- 
ers, and a floating debt of a million more. 
It would be acuriosity to see a railroad 
organized, built and managed, just for 
once, as any other business is, on the plan 
of making as little debt as possible and 
getting out of that’ as soon as it could. 
There is no lack of examples of the other 
class of organizations of which the New 
York & New England is an extreme case. 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
SERIES B. 

CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 31, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 829, 830, 831, 832, 833, 
834, 835, 836, 837, 838, 839, 840, 841, 842 and 843. 
To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 
You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of four dollars and fifty 
cents from all who are insured for $4,500, three 
dollars from all who are insured for $3.00c, and 
one dollar and fifty cents from those who are 
insured for $1,500, for the payment of the follow- 
ing claims, of those who were members of this 
Association at the time these deaths occurred : 
ASSESSMENT NO. 829. ; 


Nov. 24, 1893. Bro. J. R. MCKINNON, of Myrtle 
Div., No. 256. Admitted Dec. 11, 1883. Age 58. 
Totally blind. Insurance payable to J. R. Mc- 
KINNON. 

ASSESSMENT No. 830. 

Nov. 24, 1893. Bro.. JAS. O. LEWIS, of Fort 
Worth Div., No. 187. Admitted March 23, 1893. 
Age 30. Died of malarial fever. Insurance paya- 
ble to C. N. LEwISs. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 831. 

Dec. 7, 1893.) Bro, JOS. SHINKY.. lofi wane 
Kelly Div., No. 509. Admitted May 22, 1893. Age 
6. Killed by acollision. Insurance payable -to 
OSEPHINE SHINKY. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 832. 
) 1893. Bro. ROBERT FLEMING, of 
Phillipsburg Div., No. 30. Admitted Oct. 29, 1870. 
Age 76. Diedof la grippe. Insurance payable to 
GEO. V., HENRIETTA, LAURA and LOUISE FLEMING. 
ASSESSMENT NO. 833. 

Dec. 17, 1893. ‘Bro. C. M. DECOO, of P. Leeds 
Div., No. 463. Admitted Nov. 1, 1892. Age 4a. 
Died of disease of the liver. Insurance payable to 
ANNA DECOO. 


Dec. 16, 


ASSESSMENT No. 834. 


Dec. 19, 1893. Bro. J.C. SNYDER, of Columbia 
Div., No. 104. Admitted Feb. 1, 1874. Age 50. 
Died of pneumonia. Insurance payable to La- 
VINA SNYDER. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 835. 

Dec. 22, 1893. Bro. WM. BISNETT, of Water- 
town Div., No. 227, Admitted Feb. 7, 1891. Age 
47. Died of peritonitis. Insurance payable to 
HLLEN BISNETT. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 836. 

Dec. 22, 1893. Bro. W. F. BARLOW, of Seaboard 
Div., No. 331: Admitted July 16) 1892. 7Age 23. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
FANNIE W. BARLOW. 


: 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 837. 
, Dec, 22, 1893. Bro. W. J. TURNER, of Farrell 
Div., No. 94. Admitted Dec. 21, 1891. Age 26. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
MINNIE TURNER. 


ASSESSMENT No. 838. 

Dec. 26, 1893. Bro. JAS. CROWLEY, of Garfield 
Div., No. 219. Admitted Oct. 24, 1892. Age 32. 
Killed by gunshot wound. Insurance payable to 
legal heirs. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 839. 

Dec. 27, 1893. Bro. P. J. SWART, of Albany Div., 
No. 46. Admitted Feb. 1, 1868. Age74. Died of 
typhoid fever. Insurance payable to CORNELIA 
Caro and H. B. SWART. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 840. 


Dec. 31, 1893. Bro. L.H. SLAGLE, of Ft. Wayne 
Div., No. 12. Admitted Sept. 25, 1888. Age 49. 
Died of pneumonia. Insurance payable to RACHEL 


A. SLAGLE. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 841. 


Jan. 2, 1894. Bro. EK. RICHARDSON, of Chas. 
Miller Div., No. 43. Admitted Feb. 28, 1869. Age 
58. Died of apoplexy. Insurance payable to MRS. 
E. RICHARDSON. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 842. 


Jan. 7, 1894. Bro. S. M. SLOAN, of H. W. Oliver 
Div., No. 452. Admitted May 9, 1890. Age 35. 
Died of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to MRs. 
S. M. SLOAN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 843. 


Jan. 14, 1894. Bro. L. E. GORDON, of Peoria 
Dive a No. 922) Admitted’ Dec. 18, 1386... Age 42. 
Died of cancer. Insurance payable to Emma V. 
GORDON. 


NoTe.—Notice of total blindness of Bro. J. R. 
McKinnon, with legal proof, was received in Jan., 
1893; the year required by law having expired, 
the assessment is now levied. Assessments Nos. 
829, 830, 831, 832, 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838, 839 and 
840 will be paid from thesurplus. Secretaries will 
collect for three. Assessments Nos. 830, 831, 834, 
835, 836, 837, 838, 840, 842 and 843 are for $1,500. 
All others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 16,500, of which 11,g02 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 16,624, of which 
12,010 are for $1,500. 

Meinbers of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

T. S. INGRAHAM, Gen’l Sec. 

P. M. ARTHUR, President. 


> 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Information wanted of Geo. W. Ramsey; any 
one knowing his whereabouts, address Mrs. A. J. 
Swain, Laconia, N. H. 


Traveling card issued to W. L. Cuddy, by Div. 
352, has been lost. If presented, take it up, and 
return to John A. Bower, Box 99, Martin’s Ferry, 
W. Va. 

Wm. Newlove was published in January Jour- 
NAL as expelled from Div. 470 for non-payment of 
dues. This is an error; should have read for 
violation of obligation. Mr. Newlove, at the time 
of his expulsion, was square on Div. books. 
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Cc. H. Henry was published in Deceribet Jour- 
NAL as expelled for non-payment of dues, from Di- 
vision 336. It should have read non-attendance. 


Information is wanted of Thomas Bollinger, 
who, in 1886, was employed by the C. H.& D. His 
presence is required to settle an estate. Address 
Chas. Wurslin, 216 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 


Some miscreant has been despicable enough to 
purloin from my library bound volumes of the 
JOURNAL for 1877-78-79 and 1880, also 1883. I desire 
to replace the same. Brothers who may have 
clean copies of the JoUuRNAL, whether bound or 
not, for the above years, who may wish to dispose 
of them, will find a purchaser by writing to 

HARRY Hays; Grand Office, B. of L. EF. 


—_— SS 


Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. EK. at once: 
Division— Diviston— 
368—L. S. Edgerly. 136—L,. Austin. 
292—C. C. Weeden: 
451—Alpert Allen, J. A. Bickford. 
198—R. B, Barkley, J. W. Barry, 


EH. Duckett, D. Griffith, 
Pratt. 


SE 


OBITUARIES. 


. C. Cantrell, J. 
om McLain, B, 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease, 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. K.—Ebps.] 





Toledo, O., Dec. 21, Mrs. J. A. Lathrop, wife of 
J. A. Lathrop, Div. 4. 

Harrisonburg, Va., Dec. 25, C. C. Suter, Div. 153, 

Elmira, N. Y., Dec. 13, Mary, wife of J. Finley, 
Div. 41. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Jan. 2, A. N. McCoy, Div. 54. 

St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 23, Wm. J. Cary, Div. 349, 

Chanute, Kan., Nov. iz, Mrs. E. Parks, G. I. A.. 
No. 158. 

Pinckneyville, I11., Jan. 3, Mary, wife of W. F, 
Petty, Div. 512. 

Albany, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1893, Peter Swart, Div. 46, 

Utica, N. Y., Jan. 7, Mary A., wife of J. Jacobs, 
Div. 14. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 24, 1893, Jas. O. Lewis, 
Div. 187. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1893, Maggie, wife of 
E. C. Bosley, Div. 144. 

Lima, O., Dec. 29, 1893, Mrs. J. H. Morse, wife of 
J. H. Morse, Div. 120. 

Wellington, Kas., Jan. 3, Burnie, daughter of 
C. A. Marsh, Div. 344. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Dec. 31, 1893, L. H. Slagle, 
Div. 12. 

Mobile, Ala., Dec. 11, Mrs. Joseph C. Eccles, 
wife of J. C. Eccles, Div. 140. 

Point Edward, Ont., Dec. 30, 1893, J. Collier, 
Div. 240. 

Point Edward, Ont., Jan. 10, Willie, sou of J, Ed: 
wards, Div. 240. 

Peoria, Ill., Jan. 14, L. KE. Gordon, C. HK. Div. 92, 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 30, 1893. 

WHEREAS, Death has entered our Division and 
taken from amongst us Brother Thos. Keegan, 
who lost his lifeonthe N.N.& M. V. R. R., Sun- 
day, December 17th, 

Pesalied. That in the death of Brother Keegan 
Division 485 has lost one of its staunchest mem- 
bers in the cause of our Brotherhood, his wifeand 
relation a husband, son and brother, whose loss 
is irreparable, and we extend our sincerest sym- 
pathy to his wife, father, brothers and sisters in 
their terrible affliction; and that we commend 
his fatherless children to Him who has promised 
to temper the wind to the shorn lamb; and asa 
further mark of respect for our departed Broth- 
er, we cause our charter to be draped in mourning 
for thirty days,and that these resolutions be en- 
tered on the minutes of our Division and a copy 
furnished his wife. 

W. H. EDNEY, 
W. B. CURLEY, ‘ Committee. 
W.C. GRAY, 


MARSHALL, TEX., Jan. 10, 1894. 


WHEREAS, God in His infinite wisdom has re- 
snoved from our midst Brother James Crowley, 
who was shot down by the cowardly hand of an 
assassin, Dec. 26, 

Resolved, Thatin his death Garfield Division, 
219, has lost an efficient and trustworthy member, 
and that while we bowin submission to the in- 
finite wisdom of God in removing from among us 
our beloved Brother, we can not help mourning 
his untimely death, and that in his death we lose 
one of nature’s noblemen and one who will be 
missed by all. We deeply sympathize with the 
bereaved family in this their great affliction and 
pray that God in His infinite love and mercy will 
give them strength to bear up in their great sor- 
row, and that our charter be draped in mourning 
for thirty days, and a copy of these resolutions be 
sent tothe family of our deceased Brother and 
entered upon the minutes; also, that the heartfelt 
thanks of this Division be tendered the officers of 
the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. for their kind- 
ness in furnishing transportation for the remains 
of our late Brother and man incharge, from Long- 
view, Texas, to Albion, N. Y., a distance of 1,400 
miles. JAS. RUTLEDGE, 

W.W. WINFIELD, > Committee. 
LAER STOUL, i 
BOZEMAN, Jan. 9, 1894. 

WHEREAS, A sudden and unexpected accident 
has taken from our midst Brother Dennis Delay, 
who was killed by running into a snowdrift Dec. 
30, on the Bolder Mountain, M. P.R.R., 

Resolved, That in the death of our Brother, Div. 
232 has lost one of its noblest members. While 
we bow in submission to Him who doeth all 
things well, yet we mourn the loss of our Brother 
who was stricken down in the prime of life while 
’ at his post of duty, and we tender our sincere sym- 
pathy to his bereaved wife and children and other 
relatives, and pray God will enable them to bear 
up in their great sorrow; andas a just tribute to 
the memory of our Brother we drape our charter in 
mourning for thirty days, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be presented to the family and en- 
tered in the minutes. 

WM. LIEL, v 
FE. CAMERON, f 
SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 29, 1893. 
WHEREAS, It has pleased the Divine Ruler of 


the Universe to remove from our midst Brother 
{poet Shinky, who was killedina collision at 
G 


Committee. 


dwal, Wash., Dec. 7, on the Cascade division, 
INE IR 55 
Resolved, ‘That the Brothers of Div. 509 extend 
to his grief-stricken wife, children and relatives 
our heartfelt sympathy in their sad bereavement, 
trusting that God may throw His protecting arm 
around and shield them from the sorrows of this 
world; that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
his wife as a token of our respect, and our charter 
be draped for sixty days. 
Reba CHiUDS, 
OTTO DONALDSON, -Committee. 
J. W. JoNEs, J 
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BLUEFIELD, W. V4., Dec. 46, £893. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty Ruler 
to remove from our midst Brother Frank Stocker, 
who came to his death while in the faithful dis- 
charge of duties on the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road, December 6th, 

Resolved, That in his death the Brotherhood has 
lost a most worthy member, his brothersa staunch 
friend, his children a loving father, and the com- 
munity an honest and upright citizen, and we 
deeply sympathize with the children of our de- 
ceased Brother in this sad hour of their bereave- 
ment, for while they lose a kind protector, we, as 
a Brotherhood, lose a staunch friend of our noble 
Order, and we pray God, in His infinite mercy, to 
enable them to bear up under their afflictions, 
and that He will comfort and sustain them, that 
we tender our sincere thanks to the officials of the 
N. & W. Railroad for their special courtesies, and 
in memory of our deceased Brother, we drape our 
charter in mourning for thirty days, that a copy 
of these resolutions, under seal of the Division, 
be sent to the children of our deceased Brother. 

i“ CHAS. AKERS, 
T. F. WEAVER, -Committee. 
Bali BEECHER, } 


MARQUETTE, MICH., Jan. 7, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It is with deepest sorrow that we are 
called upon to announce the death of Brother Wim. 
J. Turner, who was called suddenly from this life 
by the derailing of his engine, near Trout Creek, 
December 22nd, 

kesolved, ‘That our Division has lost a worthy 
and esteemed member, and being conscious of the 
heavier loss to those dearer to him, we, as a band 
of brother members of Division No. 94, extend to 
his grief-stricken widow, mother and sister our 
heartfelt sympathy, and pray our Heavenly Father 
with His ever-watchful care to protect and console 
them in this their great affliction ; thatas atribute 
of respect we drape our charter forthirty days, and 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the be- 
reaved family, and entered on the minutes. 

ALLEN COWDEN, 
H. JACKSON, 
JAS. BICE, 5 


——_————_—__ +> eo 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


-Commiittee. 





BUFFALO, Jan. 2, 1894. 
Received from L. KE. Van Patten, Sec’y Div. 382, 
$1,500, on policy held by Frank W. Edmunds, de- 
ceased. N. W. SHAW, Executor. 
ANNIE M. SHAW, Executrix. 


PALESTINE, TEX., Jan. 4, 1894. 
Received from R. W. Gibson, Sec’y Div. 194, 
$1,500, on policy of J. H. Smith. 
MRS. Kittie SMITH. 
Per J. T. BAKER, 
Acting under power of attorney. 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1894. 

Received of F. L. Balcom, Sec’y Div. 47, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, A. P. Brees. 
MRS. HATTIE BE. BREES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 6, 1894. 

Received of E. C. Johnson, Sec’y Div. 109, $3,000, 

on policy held by my late husband. Accept 
thanks. Mrs. ANNIE E. LEMLEY. 
ALTOONA, WIS., Jan. 4, 1894. 

Received of Geo. Whitfield, Sec’y Div. 241, $3,000, 

on policy held by my late husband. Accept 
thanks. MRS. Con COSS: 
JERSEY CITY, Jan. 4, 1894. 

Received from S. Garabrant, Sec’y Div. 53, $1,500, 

on policy held by my late father, Preston Moffett. 
ELSTON OH. MOFFETT. 
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JERSEY CITY, Jan. 4, 1894. 
Received from S. Garabrant, Sec'y Div. 53, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, Preston Moffett. 
HARRIET A. MOFFETT. 


CLINTON, ILL., Jan. 3, 1894. 
Received of Jas. McFail, Sec’y Div. 315, $3,000, on 
policy held by my late husband, Henry S. Barron. 
MILLIE J. BARRON. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 3, 1894. 
Received from Chas. S. Hall, Sec’y Div. 145, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, Daniel 
Palmatier. CATHERINE PALMATIER. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 3, 1894. 
Received from Chas. S. Hall, Sec’y Div. 145, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, 
William Elliott. Mrs. CATHERINE ELLIOTT. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Jan., 1894. 
- Received of C. F. Root, Sec’y Div. 63, $3,000, on 
policy held by my late husbaad, Henry Snow. 
MRS. JULIA A. SNOW. 


CHILLICOTHE, O., Jan. 2, 1894. 
Received from G. W. Cutter, Sec’y Div. 65, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, Robert Basin. 
Z Mary BASIN. 


NEWARE, O., Jan. 2, 1894. 

Received of Elias Dew, Sec’y Div. 36, $1,500, on 
policy held by my late husband, Thos. F. Fisher. 
MRS. MAGGIE H. FISHER. 


BELLEVUE, O., Jan. 2, 1894. 
Received from J. M. Rodenberg, Sec’y Div. 447, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband. 
Mary T. DAvipson. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 26, 1893. 
Received from W. B. Nicol, Sec’y Div. 18, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late father. Accept thanks. 
W. J. MCMANNIs. 


DIXON, ILL., Dec. 16, 1893. 


Received from I, R. Clemerson, Sec’y Div. 274, © 


$1,500, on policy held by P. H. Condon. 
MAMIE CONDON. 


HENDERSON, Ky., Dec. 18, 1893. 
Received from A. EH. Mercer, Sec’y Div. 225, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, R. M. 
Van Dorn. MARY VAN DORN, 


TRINIDAD, COLO., Jan. 8, 1894. 
Received from W. H. Craine, Sec’y Div. 206, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, Harry 
Henderson. EMMA HENDERSON. 
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WITHDRAWALS. 





*Final. 
From Ditviston— 


200—G. H. Brown.” 
262—A. R. McHElhany. 
269—H. Miller.* 
406—S. Fry. 

182—W. H. McCartney. 
507—F. D. Hadlock. 
473—M. M. Gilmore. 
137—J. Barry. 

145—E. C. Shaw.* 
263—N. Dotter.* 


From Diviston— 
i23—FP.. J. Ryan. 
186—T. Cushing.” 
372—B Rush. 

103—F,. Manchester. 
228—T. P O’Rourke. 
447—S. Turner. 
50]: A. Price. 
49—J. Heller. 
80—J. J. Leighton. 
3—5. A. Raymer.* 
240—R. Rutherford. 381—A. Henshall. 
250—J. E. Calvert. 422—C. B. Langdon. 
23—T.,J. Foley, Geo. Webb. 


393—J. B. Lewis, E. L. Gibbs. 
34—J. Costigan, J. J. Colburn. 
268—E,. G. Wood, lL. E. Judson. 
422—H. Brosso, W.J. Fitzgerald, B. Hamilton, 
P. EH. Kelly, J. Kryselmire, K. N. Masiey, 
T. F. Sheehan. 
81—D. McDonnell, Wm. Fate. 
119—W. Brugh,* W. H. Holmes. 


_—_—— OS 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Diviston— 
I5—J. M. Yerger. 
375—C. W. Vaugha. 
322—J. M. McLeod. 
364—C. E. McCortie. 254—F. Brownell. 
16—A. W. Logan. 11—Wm. Weaver. 

353—L. A. Selby, J.T. A. Roberts. 


Into Diviston— 
372—B. Rush. 
34—B. F. Willis. 
307—C. Lemon. 
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EXPULSIONS. 





The following Brothers were expelled for non- 
payment of dues and assessments : 
From Diviston— 


487—R. B. Cutler. 381—W. Sutherland. 

353—L. A. Selby. 453—J. Kinney. 

2—E. H. Sherwood. 145—R. J. Pizey. 
38—J. R. Omohundre. 220—M. Clark. 

306—M. Stoner. 4—H. White. 

7—John Henderson. 273—Harry F. Brown. 

256—C. M. Butler, W. W. Mahany, EH. C. Weng,, 
205 Bo MWA aeb a 1 

167—D. Brown, S. Roach. 

368—J. G. Creig, R. B. Marsh, C. S. Allen. 

253—H. Keckiser, C. EK. Houston. 

269—J. Blackburn, M. A. Wood. 

156—T. J. Scanlon, W. N. Kelly. 

92—B. Brady, L. J. Barkley. 
46—C. Larkins, J. Norris. 

210—W. R. Argo, J. W. Bracken, J. A. Brown, R-. 
A. Battle, J. S. Du Bose, W. F. Horne, J. S. 
Layton, J. W. Olliver, D. T. Robbins, F. 
Willis, W. M. Walker, J. H. Martin, A.J. 
Wilder. 

253—M. T. Mahoney, P. H. Rawlin, J. Cuberdy, 
E. M. Keith. 

93—J. B. Cozart, K. S. Moffat, J. P. Wooten. 

40o—F. C. Small, J. A. Keirstead, I. A. Turner, C. 
P. Malbon, B. A. Leavitt, EK. W. Stronach,. 
J. W. Smith, J. K. Russell, C. F. Cooley, 
O. T. Twitchell. 


“FOR OTHER CAUSES. 


256—P. McCarthy, violating obligation. 

268—J. J. Daly, unbecoming conduct. 

igi—John Burns, unbecoming conduct. 

283—G. B. Jeffries, unbecoming conduct. 

287—John Westbrook, violating obligation. 

238—H. R. Hall, deserting his family. 

269—O. S. Sammis, Thos. Bruce, deserting family, 

316—D. Betchell, scabbing on Lehigh Valley. 

257—W. H. Arner, scabbing on Lehigh Valley. 

453—J. Connelly, O. H. Mangell, J.C. Rasberry, 
violating obligation. 

402—C. P. Billings, unbecoming conduct. 

253—T. Lardner, keeping a saloon. 

50i—W. L.. Young, scabbing on Lehigh Valley. 

145—W. O. Martin, defrauding a Brother. 

254—J. M. Hocklander, scabbing on Lehigh Val- 
le 


y. 

470—Wim. Newlove, violating obligation. 

259—W. H. Miller, H. W. Seals, J. T. Osmond, 

scabbing on Lehigh Valley. 

382—W. Craig, scabbing on Lehigh Valley. | 

372—B. Seeley, J. Cyphers, G. D. Mack, violating: 
obligation. 

459—E. E. Wenrich, defrauding his Division. 
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SUSPENSIONS. 


From Divtston— 


256—P. McCarthy, three months, intoxication. - 
257—R. A. Williams, non-payment of dues. 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
peer Gnenes of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to receive 
their JouRNAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. E., giv- 
jng name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Pivision you are a member of, or the Agent, to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and written on one 
pide of the paper only, addressed to H. C. Hays, B 
of L. E., Public Square, Cleveland, O. Terms $1.25 

er year, in advance. For advertising rates, address 
Dae C. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 

H.C. Hays,'S8. G. EB. 


: , piGeee On bas 
P.M. ARTHUR D. Everett, T.G.E. 


A.B. Youneson, A.G.C. E. 
T,. 8. IncRAHAM, F.G. E. 
iMac Raa aie eae ee Se ee 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 


1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2p. m., 
room 20, Merrill Bk., cor. Jefferson and Woodward. 


ANK PimuoTtT, C. BE. & InB............0..+ 2 Wesson ave. 
EO. MADDEN, EF. A. B......:sesscceeresoneees 29 W. Columbia 
JAS. W. KINNUCAN, Jour. At .....ccsececceeees 303 Porter. 





9—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays, cor. 
Main and Jackson. 





O82 REARDON, Ge Bictiscchssasscceseees,« DUO. LECH ANIC 
quer BROWN, [EL UAKS Hacciicrctecsns-ce224) Wien Wesley St, 
De PS BARRETT. Us vccccseseress oes 207 Waterloo ave., So. 


8—COLLINWOOD, O., meets at K. of P. Hall, Smith 

Block, Collamer st., alternate Tuesdays. 
J. R. Garner, C. 
JouN Bairp, F. A. EH 
©. O. Haskins, Ins 


4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meets Ist and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Orowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. . 
J. Laturop, C. E Air Line Junction 
J 





fee cesecercevecssecceecesees 





5—-ORANGE GROVE, at_ LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets Tuesdays, in B. L. E. Hall, at 7 p.m. 


BR, S. GOBBLE, OC. Ba... ccecceserssserecsreeesseres cose 1448. Alta st. 
O, MoCarn, F. A. Bu. .cc.ccc ese. 1327 Buena Vista st. 
WWitH. CHAMBERS. WEDS. cc-ceccseecacsexsesesss 1215 Buena Vista 
BUG ALOU sO og AL blwsssotclacsessseneneteeesserescasncteeieres? 


oh IN gO Sa Sas Sena aE m Cae ye ceemrapie ae ceees Teaches ee 
6—-MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA. meets 2nd Sun- 

day at 2, & 4 Monday 9:30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th st. 
Opis BLACK 4 6 ploicielin Birt eres tracocnsyn tenaansarcedscets Box 203 
HOS. W. SMITH, Hrs AbeH Sic, c..cs.secssarstonusaresseetdcens 


7—LaAFAYETTH, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. E. Hall, cor. Fourth and Ferry. 

Gs ELAR DINGS C5 Hit ctsseccarsenssuscityceseses? oe 173 N. 6th st. 

J. Howiany,F. A. E.. 4 

JaBEZ HowLAND, Ins..... 

W. M. CoppineTon, Jo. Ag 


gs—MEXICO, atSLATER, MO., meets in K. P. 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1:30. 












Biv MEAD, CH anc iccccsces nsseesecnensveseseroacsonees soon Box 14 
JOHN DWITZGERALD, SUA Hire ciicseneccacteoseeesasencte Box 344 
PE VL IGHE,) LING o. Ssctecsccrecereupetctecsr «dues catecs ccersneee Box 414 





9—WASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. KE. Hall, over 
Pugh & Goodman's, 2nd & 4th Sundays at 2. 











J.E. Oraven, C. BE. & Ins.... beet ct DOLLS 
Ve Ol cES A WMA Na’ DBMS AL UH 2 es cotedepsncesedeearsteesncececs Box 427 
10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 
77, 31st st. 
TeUENG! O. Wien said re paeaN 100 29th st. 
FRANK Meyers, F. A. E.......... 7024 Stoney Island ave. 
BOS PPDGREDE, INES. c..cc+csse0s > 4234 Cottage Grove ave. 
JO We GEERY, JOur., At... dccccceese 2236 Dearborn st. 





LI—INDIANA POLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave..and New York st. 


AVN SeU WE is (Uiilinsccessnoresseccessecaccece 27 South Summet st. 
Wilt evi DILWTH ES Uys AG Hs oo. secccccd-pesciscnccenecs 287 N. Pine 
Dy MAGUBY BRS LDRa, sorstrcocseussvonessenses 179 N. California st. 


EA SC idl dO ca SD Rl iA AS coe at ie Wi Bie ae 
12—FORT WAYNE, IND., meets every Sunday at 2 


.m., B. L. E. Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 
Wai. IVIEY (Sih MINS Gat Hit tic etessck os cautuwadoenstomates 67 W. Dewald 
M.TEAGARDEN, Ff. A. H., Inpb............. 111 W. Superior. 


[nal teleseismic 
13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 

~” Sundays, at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 
OE WRISNOWAI a ctusccctsescercevecssarasheces’ Portage City, Wis. 
Onas. W. WuitTina, F. A. E............-0 616 St. James st. 
W ALTER SHANNON, I98...........c..cceeveeeeneees Portage, Wis. 
ea ER se ee ae ee 
144—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 

Bacon Hall, Kinney BI’k, Charlotte st. 

JAB. JACOBS, Ch Bice iiss ccccssesccssnsseaes 15y Elizabeth st. 
M, J. Canpony, F. ASE. & Ins...............0005 84 Main st. 
JOHN W. CLABE, JOUL. Agt....ccccccsesnessorecrocoecnsnney 
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15—-BUFFALO, N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 

Ropsert C, Roser, C. E 

JoHN H. Horner, F.A. E. & Ins......... 518 So. Division 














17—STANBERRY, MO., meets Sundays, 9:30, 1.0. F. 
Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 


HS DT aO MEPS O NM OMEB bettie sce lcuscenaceoFecsonceteh martes asae 
IWS ET, Eck LDV INEPT SpA LE ope ooo, cescecesascocssees Lock box 400 
J CE ANET TIER ONa eRe nc cyt ve ncenoatckcosesnascunessuerae Box 244 





18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
ingin Curtis Block, State st., opposite Church st. 


14 BRA OS DB Gann hyh Dn WD 1 el al 35 Genesee st. 
Gro. Kinesiry, F. A. E. & Jo. Agt....71 Hayward av. 
Wis BUEN TOO nm Berea Socsh<aocesesseos .86 Thompson 


19-BLOOMINGTON, ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 
at 2:30 p. m., 910 West Chestnut st. 


SEL D's SCH Bay Opp iiaeeteee tere ce ler once Se adcccccevasccaecen 304 So. Loher 
JAAS DE VAINGG MMA MEOe, eeecce: coe ceco ccs 1004 North West st. 
PH DOWIE MLIRSycetratritekscsecasseceessteess 1220 N. Lee st. 








B. V. Pitman, “Ops pho .».-1322 High 
KC Wi RUB ROR BDA Bet re ecc lec aiaccesecaccssen ee OOO beh e 
JERRY ODP WEL his tee persis costscossscevssect 1921 Broadway 





JACOB W CCHS tO Lie trea inves scssesicnsnesareese -&N. orn 
AUSTIN DES LUSSER LUA Besccdcsesescones L. & N. BOR: 
J ACOBIW AGNEBS ILE a rsirslectisstecssesscccesssee see L. & N. shops 





22—CAMDEN, N. J., meets first and third Sun- 
days at 1:30p. m., at B. L. E. Hall, 10 South 2nd. 


PE RANK UR SD ON NT OnU Hilo mecets coscsacusedcccaces 506 Federal 
GEO BE SDD Ape He Ager esc cesene pieces cossscensescss 900 Penn st. 
Ri, GAUN DT Et cpesseteteere eect ote toie ccbacsececcsd.s 323 Mickle st. 


23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays, 
1:30 p.m., at B. L. BE. Hall, 117 South 5th st. 

G. F. W.ScHEVERS,C. E. & Ins. 

FRAN Ravel Niet pA pare eects eeloessccadee ss 


24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday at 10 
a.m., in Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 





IW ADIT R yA Se EATERS SUCeR Rice .te.ccecscagcaccbecssesakaces Box 102 
OLB TORGBRS ONG MEAS IND Chesca cecsccccsccscsecspeecacansee Pal oy 
CAG TONES TEL DB ire tneteeter ar tatinn dcuse'eusaccuoeeastateeseek Box 268 


23—TERRE HAUTE, IND., meets 2 Sunday at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main and 7th sts. 


JOHNS BY WiOOD SC Haines tecccdsectesclateccss cesses 634 N. 9th 
Onas. BENNED?, PETAL Hi & DNS). ...cccccessscces 1004 N. 9th 


23—RICHMOND, VA., meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 






a.m., 1. O. F. Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 
"WhO; BLUNT EO Mieyentcctee resect reins crecscco es caatec 408 Hancock 
J. H. Woop, F. A. EH. 112 North 20th st. 
Jee WOH ALR LE Naik Sectors cretrcecssosccsesoaccbcsvess 203 18th st. 


27—RACINE, atFREEPORT, ILL., meets first and 
third Sundays, in A. O.:U. Ww. Hall, at2p.m. 


L. McGovern, Bh LA pS a ane a 3 Carroll 
R. M. Grirrita, F. A. E., Ins. & Jo........ 256 Liberty 


23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., meets Tuesdays, at 
10a. m., in Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 


WS ELTA, WC ehisedveccentcestecers: ciasactes -cdessosvuxdscrcavaccsesy 

Wi HB URE RGM ates ELcl se cies thabtecssxecaccsncheccden Box 189 

IN SEM CGEN NES Swabs Bice betecsnsccsee cet tsace aces sedescsseccuents Box 75 

29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 
Wednesdays, at 7:30p. m., at B. L. E. Gall. 

JD RUE TNE Ben Oo lite icctrcsccoasatee ncccesercese No. 33 Block X 

TE MTR OS TER teve ce Mitecaees cee ceecsscansevastensavecds 835 Ave A 

J DORRIT NER UN Biviccscceiccrtertects-sssa-cs 208 Victoria ave. 


30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1 p. m., 

Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’l Bank. 
A. F. Suepp, C. BH. & Ins.. .el. Box 35 
M. W. Moyer, F. A. E L. Box 17 


31I—CLEVELAND, O., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3rd 
Saturday at 7:30, I. 0. F. Hall, Public Square. 





Cnas. H. RicHarps, C. E........... ae ah 206 Taylor st. 
AS EOE GW eh BHA ciel ocactssseeecaeacsevecros 73 Carroll st. 
GE SCONNATRO se Li Sice.csss st ceeccs lev. -scac ieee cteeeteoe 12 Hazen 


32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 
C. H. Satmons, C. E 





33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1 & 3 Sunday at 


2:30, in B. L. E. Hall, 16 E. Main st. 
GEOMASIONES. CoB eer ie be ee toe 28 Union st. 
Wis POWESLD, UA. E..3 2232. cede eee Box 1927 
SLO. PUULEN, ENS s..co:sclectyees Hennes! 36 Beardsley st. 
Pe SOANDAN SO; (ASE. cccccacccaseteessseeeeeeeye Senet 56 Hall 
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34—LITTLE MIAMI, at COLUMBUS, O., meets1 &3 
Sundays 2:30, 2, 4 & 5Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 


Mere CSGUO Do Blliccseereanecccatrsavescoacsesss 1250 Wesley aye 
PTA MOCORMICK eS HictA. 1, ci cccceccces 6 1094 Bennett bt. 
VOT “OARSE De Ei Stes custneccneccs-ccescsovssee 158 W. First ave. 





35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m., and 4th Sunday at 2:30 p. m., 
in Masonic Hall, cor. Elm and Kenner sts. 

Geo. Price, C. E 

H. G. Crisstncer, F. 

Paso D SmMirH,. [us...s..ccc.- : 

PO RPN TTA Pl OUT A Sb sc cncscdi« acter ccanteshezesway cuss 

386—NEWARK, O., meets every Sunday, atl p.m., in 
B. L. BE. Hall, Soe. Park & 2nd st. 


et eeeeree 


Seem wenn ete eee ee neene renee eeeeeanees 














METER OMIENIEE TS ATI 10) 0 Niven oo covearescvs ncvasancbecccsived 244 Lawrence 
B. Ff. STATER, PAE Wh? cc deschccs os 228 ua Wr erce at. 
PREMISE TL PAWint L1G cetseccustecccedtacecstiocssvovsccnsesacts 145 EH. Main 





87—MATTUON, LLL., meets every Sunday at 3 p.m. 
in Hinckle’s Block, W. Broadway. 

WEES ERD Gah bic Oo UNS. cscescccscssocevacereetene 149 Wabash st. 

SPM MeISOU Yh Eile Be AS EL cocccjeeoscconsessceses 127 Edgar ave. 


388-STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., mects 
first and third Mondays at 2p.m., in Masonic Hall. 











RNY PR EMENG ATID ONC) «: Hikicocscsecececcenscateeracsedataectesadenaseees a. 
Boel, MOsELEY, FP. A. H.& Jour) Agt..)....:2..2. Box 136 
VERBS EIMIGPAR I, PN Roc co ccieciccsucecascesatectscecsesncecees Box 244 





39—SEYMOUR, IND., meets second and fourth Mon- 
days at 7:30 p. m., Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


Ae MET CUS MWONNELES, OPES is.scctiescestshcretscesesscses Box 110 
SO CHINSOEISBE YH AC. Essie ccccicc.seteoscsetboissecdveseseesee Box 110 
PU ITTLE,. PNS......6cse00.. Box 361, Washington, Ind. 





40—PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at 8 p. m. 

MV PAB SO Wie ccc scocncubsccecnecopsccsesedces 13 Fredrick st. 

ames aC SPAN Bos Ar Boo. Ce ssekccsasete 23 Frearick st. 

R.G. HILBORN, Ins ...64 Morning st. 


41—ELMIRA,N. Y., meets first and third Sundays 
at3 p.m., at Oda Fellows’? Hall, Water st. 








RSPR O CEN TO a Ts crsicccchccsecectercessecccesseceseess 420 Jefferson 
Pee IONES, Mo A. Bie ei.ciescsves Seeaideceesveas 127 W. Market 
MePE ONT GH T . LTS. tsotcncsnccwccssesus ctoawonse’s 367 W. 4th st. 





42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Monday, 7:30, Drnid’s Hall, 7001 S0. Broadway. 

Wm. J. Werron, C. E. and Ine......... 6305 Virginia ave. 

peAreIEAY ES. KS Ans Billet csccceccscsncessss 4938 Hickory st. 


48—CHAS. MILL=ZR,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
Royal Arcanum Hall, Phenix Blk., Mondays at.2: 





WNPSS WHET MANS On" Hi)... . seleccsvecccssorcetsorees 486 Randolph 
SPR FOOLDWELLS Bio AS Wc ccsccccsecccsccsduesconsee 156 Dock st. 
WWPTSPUNEURRAY, UNS licccccsscscsctetsecsseesces 703 Terrace st. 
W.E. NIcHo.ts, Jour. & Cor. Se€C........0c0008 Park ave. 





4—WYOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Poe rIPrTLe. ©. Bo. Ins. & Jours Agti...ccccce-. 

J. Measures, F. A. E 


45—WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 







WIESE AON DR USS Cl. Hivccsecssccsecsacveueseocgerucsevervetcses 4241 Ogden 
Joun E. Deisem, F. A. E. ..628 N. 37th st. 
H. P. Keviey, Tne.o8: : ..620 N. 35th st. 


46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at110 State st., every 
Wednesday evening at 8p. m. 


PrN OAIER OL Tc Ore Wiccs fecses Go tesshcccccneeeiovcs 132 Central. 
eee BPEWER, FW. A. Be..80 5 e.ccdestcecses. 622 Central ave. 
ce, RU. a ERTS S08 TT ae 197 Quail 


47—-HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


JOHN Knicur, We Witaeons otusetiaeesscctent hen sctugenes 162 Canisteo 
¥.L. Batcom. F. A. E.& Ins............. 18 Cottage ave. 
REPEATS ADGT EN: J Osces.oocndeciticscensckacdeaecesccelinoes 19 Cottage 





48—-ST. LOUIS, MO. 


meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 
we 2 m. Pfiefers’ Hal 


cor. Ewenave. & Market st. 





HoMpPSON, C. EK & Ths see, 2803 Scott ave. 
BOHN BD. HACKETT, Bi tA. B......csesscccce00s 3012 Rutger st. 
49—-ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., meets 

Ist Thursday & 3d Sunday, in I. O. F. Hall. 
DMT OSUNS TON -dolctevescocciosscacoscavévacsed soluccouese 301 S. 4th St. 
PEARS UULIVAN, BAS Nesscccccesccceucessse 305 Market ave. 


Pewee tee cece nese seers enerereesereseeerresesee 


5U-CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets 1 and 3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 
. B. ATKINSON, C. i, Sees Whee Ae LEADER Py 
G. PRL OO AR TNE Yn We Al El .scicscscbsnesctecssessesdoseoe Box 53 
F. A. LEEBERGER, 1 se SOS RS a a Vie ad 


ee OD ELYTA, PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 








MNES LP LEY «(Og cW sossctesistnacevebeeccns oles 731 E. Preston 
P. Unetaus, F. A. E. & Jour. Agt........ 907 E. Preston 
MME UNS ooceccesscénntovaccsseseceooees 340 Girard ave. 


53—J ERSEY CITY, N. J., meets Ist & 3rd Sunday, 
2:30, Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Morgan st. 
JoHn K, NEICE, C. Pee rete ne 15 Henry st. 
WAR On UW WLIO eH ls PAU Hi,tr a sdcsucersacnsctmecatacss 232 Second st. 
S.GARABRANT, Tues. 105 Thomas st., Newark, N. J. 


54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st. 








GGA REBY Oy Wie: reste sntesstektesemenseees 14 Kingston ave 
Fea WOOD St mH PEE ANe) Hath cttcts esa see binkerarteen weleeens DO Eb Font. 
Eee OPI RO Re UTES cc atertaoteseonacueacccattecser dons 9 Church 
55—-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 


meets 1 and 3 Mondays, in Engineers’ Hall,at3 p.m. 
riaten a CBee Omtulign tn cecancdeseeaseswcalssdcesssnstetesarescccesner 
HILIOR OUR CK aa) o ANSE Ll eg fads gtisitina seach aaa Roe sore eucseecaetesn« 
EUR Gre O ON PUTS Soc rad rece cuonderatincnaet ab nace cee cceacne 
56—-KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st. 
Hine CW LL Se Oly He cascode sdcccectinss 303 Blondeau st. 
IDHOS* COLL EMR. HatAt Bick scsraecteedee oderes 916 Grand ave. 
PMOPERIENGD EN Succteseceeeticiouner) ents snd evacaartccass 1226 Reid st. 


57—PROVIDENCE, R. 1., meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 











p. m., at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 
D.F. McCarrtuy, OR 9) Diese Pe eee an eee 240 Charles st. 
He W oDARLING. BS ASH. & Jo. AGte. sccstcnsee 97 Jewett 
COATS VCRU PP EEN EO 6st crssterscoresvicsettctentescsheseos 21 Felix st. 





583—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 
Sundays at 2 p.m., at Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 





CHAS MIME MORRISON O's, De. cscosccchosscesestecustess ..6 Division 
Cuas. A. Potter, F. A. E Watkins ave. 
J.D. PRIMMER, Ins........... ....D6 River st. 





59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist Sunday at z. & 3d 

Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall,B. & A. R. R. shops. 
BenJ. Evans, C. E.......... Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
S. H. Buruwans, F. A. E.,Bath-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
J. HEPINSTALL, Ine...... 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N. Y. 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 

SASH ENING COSH ccesecreresse: ...2527 7th ave. 

GEOn oe WL OOLBURN WB a Als Bircrcestccces¢ssscran2> 2840 7th st. 

Ww. M. Jounston, Ins ..............¢ ch ave. and 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday at l0a. 


m., and fourth Tuesday at 2 p. m_, at Engineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld. 










W.L. Hoses, CARs. 73 Farnham, Lawrence, Mass. 
G. R. Dority, F. A. E., 6School, Charlestown, Mass. 
TB BRYANT UNG rccesacesseesdeeoyuewessen ox 27, Salem, Mass. 


W.A.KemprTon, Jour. Agt....138 High, Charlestown 


62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
Bk, cor. Main and Public square, Sundays, 2:30. 





RRB AM. Ce Hpatetec acces ucseencebeavap eee rests 644 E. Main st. 
BPD ROO RS aa Beast Mie cibr esses ee taeendteces es 532 Maple ave. 
C. C. BoYverR, 5 ea eS 28 W. 3rd 





63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., meets first and third 
Sundays at 12:30 p.m.,in B. & A. R. R. Building. 

OGRA PIN BESO NM CHER css secectassccascacaccdsetecepecest te 43 N. Main 

Jos WiTHAMs BVA IS Sk, sccssckecctosetectavee oe, OBBOOd 





644—WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
days, 2p. m., in ‘Pythian Hall, 405 Main et. 


INEVANS ETAM PERT ER et One Muse cbs oc sce cesdncccese caste aes 104 Paine st. 
CRWE DAVIS a RorA cs bie ee Ue Sear 112 Beacon st. 
Mv ELAMIBTON, LUSs ccssserssueseracceeeatereses 84 Mulberry st. 





65—CHILLICOTHE, O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30 p. m., cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 


GW SOUDUER C2 Bee dn LNB teccccascccsresres- settee 274 E. Main 
GEO. W.. WALTERS, Fs Al (Biscss cccccsscssscveesee 678 E. Main 
Wat. Bz GAL WAN USO. tA Biss sececss ccscecesssisaes 100 Sugar st. 





66—CREAM CITY, at MILWAUKEE, WIS.,. meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2:30,in B. L. E. Hall, cor. East 
Water & Mason sts., 3rd floor. 


. B. CHAMBERLIN, Wier searseercs 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
JRE ENR ie ot lac ances Meesepons seceptecer tots 715 Clybourn st. 
CAM CGCORTUM sl Berstccecerstctersventeseccoreseces 238 Greenbush 
J. BE KYNASTON; JOUMALE....ccadesescssccpses ocens 124 26th st. 





67—DUNKIRK, N. Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 


HISD WAR DSEE Yip sulur, cscsesssavescewccsvrccanncsstsseske oes 408 Elk st. 
WEISH SEYMOUR th a As Musscemcssiccssccsalecnsass 93 Ruggles st. 
CHES SHER MANG LMGcccchesckanecseccrer dente task aes 50 EK. 2d st. 





68—LONDON, ONT., meets _Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Wednesdays, at 3, K.P. Hall, Carliners BIk., 
Richmond st. 


S. MASON, C. Eu..-cscccccosscscesssnsscssssensscoceressnses 2n2 Clarence 
H. EB. GROUCH, F. A.B........ccsseeeecasscessee-000 Waterloo Bt. 
PAVE MEL Bic LIDS dccevettenisdastehetarcisversesanseics 102 Waterloo at. 
MU IGTS MOR 0) Oa AG User sttessteseancanpect euescscans 267 William st. 


69—-NORTHERN TIER, atGRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets Ist Sunday at 2:30& 3rd Sunday, at 7:30, 






TK DICKENSON. 10.) Evcreccesesseaes «ons Barnesville, Minn. 
BR VEN BES HUAN BIR coc. ereccnescereaal secenceteaat seeeee BOX 203 
H. Gowen Lock, Ins..... ox 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
GH DARHIEUIPS. JOU AL be. psccccrencnstas Devils Lake, N. D. 





70—TORON TO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 
at Occident Hall, cor. Bathurst and Queen sts. 

Gro. MILLs, C. HB. & 18........2...cceee aeons 48 Bellevue Py 

PL GAPNEY, FP. As Hisccceccctecseccccscsncecetaee: 85 Grange ave. 
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7I—PENN TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays 1:30, York and Amber sts. 

Wt RICH ARDSONG ©. 0U.c.sjsesscsccsssesteccseecos 2217 Cedar st. 

D. H. Fowxer, I.A.E. & Ing............ 2163 Hast York st. 


72—AMBOY, ree eee 2d & 4th Sundays at3 p.m. 
W. cL. MAINE C. EH. & Ins...14 pope ts ,Kreeport, Ill. 

















WARREN G. TR ities i AU aed Nee a ek Cea Box 443 
732—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sunaay at 2 p.m. 
and third Saturday at 7 p.m., at 82 ae st. 
SAE Mpa) Bots) COP h al Dee eR ie ere ue Ake Veh e Main 
EG AMPHERE: WA. TH. ..cciccscscerssceoes 1018 i? Dacian st. 
PRTER SEND T. LNG; ..0ccecs sesteeecssseatstoretss 403 W. Mifflin 
74A-HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad SLB. at Pp. ms 
MeB MITGHELD. Cu Est..iss cesses erent 1811 N. 6th at. 
MOG ASTON, Hy. As dlcsostcestkescerteseuebeonte 618 Colder st. 
avi. KENNEDY, TNGsasecstacststessctes eee eee Sa OOlaGh: 
75—-READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
atl p.m., at 729 Penn st. 
BR. EK. OODWARD, Gi eee sie ieeeeeee se 125 Walnut st. 
ie 3. OH URC SAS Maio se eee 239 Third st. 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, A those nearer 832 Greenwich st. 





76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday at 8p.m., in Py thian Hall, Main st. 


WV fu WATSON A Cp Hise teacsteee ac ceoee erent en ceeesee Box 815 
SPM GINTOSHs Tc Aho cisscote cut eceeiserceeeetace 619 William 
F.S. THORNE, day PePNa eras eee eran ete Brandon, Man. 
JAS. BROWNLEE, VOSA be csetecs RaAhidbeveneteeein 497 Jemima 





—NEW HAVEN,CONN., meets1&3 Sundays, at 
Wa: 30, in B. L. EH. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 


Gro. W. CorBetTrT, C. TG Go ee ae an, 65 Spring st. 
W.M. Pret, FA) ib ena Oe as 184 Meadow st. 
J.#H. SouTHWORTH, I APY ae eS 129 Columbus st. 





785—LOUISVILLE, KY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and lth sts. 





Deel. “WALLER, sneha is erates wah ceecucks oe be eee 840 Cawthorn. 
¥. A. BurRGESS, USGAY BELEN GSR ek econ sctcnee pect 1114 5th st. 
J.H. FEATHERS, UG aT Wen eee CE ee a 1020 6th st. 
Vicked tt EAE DENY bed Osi A Oi bcoueces enn pecs me aaeieeen sees 1423 Broadway 
79—-BROOK FIELD, MO., meets land3 Mondays. 
JOHN BARBER, C. ey Ce Chee ee TEAR 

M2 DEBOY.. HA) Hit Set See ee ee Tee hee speek Box 105 
Oo. LEAPHART, ED Gites secre a ae oe seteea 





80—BALDWIN, atSTEVEN’S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, So. Side. 





Os) BUOY Es, Ola Rit sriesatecse tases rant dee 402 Dixon st. 
J.H. HOLMAN, WANS Hictsosues tescset ek seecvens « 218 Center st. 
GEO. MARTIN, fT UEDA a iiGis5) Se RE: 116 Center st 
G GEARHART: JO. A Gb cescscesccdscasesacossscsss 724 Strong ave 
81—KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
B’ldg, 7:30 p. m., first and third Saturdays. 
fe SPECK, C. Er Bor eeatoovonceeee Box 170, Armourdale, Kans. 
R. SECORD, WAX ia teloneetiucosecssecssres 220 South 7th st. 
c.B it eeeEse: DDT) Ge cancveeavantctaeserescccsesetecce 718 Ferry st. 








82—SIOUX eee IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 


2p. ns, Hall, cor. 4th and Nebraska. 
H.W. Ee aoa COPS ies oe tee as ocectert temas 1007 8th st 
L. B. Currine, F. UA UD SAAT ts 288 Pd 1209 Jennings 
ISS: LAR RING TON, LMAisecreteccccheesccescrtbateess 519 Wall st. 





s8-OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 
iB Masonic:Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 

T. 8. HASLER, C. fee ee Station A, Springfield, 

oss B. McLEan, F. A. E....Station A, Springfield, Mo. 

PAP OX 6d TABS occ sckecascssasecescnnssteneceereceheenmoreunieeeet 


84-CHARLOTTE, N. C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 





p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
De ty CCOLLOUGH YC. Hiisisticocesesscceestnces 216 W. 4th st. 
W.J. FONVILLE, WAS ena 21250. Church 
At TANKERSLEY, MBS ROA Gra ccedseterre te 10 Cedar st. 


85—-PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, §S. ve meets every 
peunday at 2:30 p. min Kotler. aa 
VONSCHUMPORT: CUUH icc. bcsccssecchscsccece ones cn & DARaRe 
eye GLENN, F. AOR. Ae dase 249 N. Henderson st. 


SaGerare at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 





fourth Sundays at Odd Fellows’ ‘Hall, Reed st. 
Guo. TRG RE OL ied that ak 702 So. Clark st. 

SPIOMCP UNNEEDED tae ALAA ccs aces scteees ndvatercnaee tease reesaet 8 Oak 
M. ope BooMHOWER, TMB essercves eters 719 W. iSitins st. 





87—TROY,N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
ee .m., 1..0. F. Hall, River st. 


Ff. AN ERVORT, OL ei sen re 405 9th st. 

Wo B.R. Biante, F. A. E......503 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Ilana N.Y. 

ATED | Wir TLD Bat Pics ccssicissenn cceesihaael 444 Tenth st. 


s8—GEO. W. VROMAN, at NORTH apres: NEB., 
meets 1 &3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 


Wat SPE WAR seta cicssecsecesevecsesivassssr sv osteasy Box 298 
C. F. Tracy, F. ies ARES EASES BAe ENE AAS (2 Box 314 
Joun T. STUART, in LES Aicatbas cura ones dees oreapeeears Box 367 


G. W. DILLARD, Jo. Ae ae ea itenos nent teteentees 


89-POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q.,. 
meets alternate Sundays at 2 p.m. 

IOS Me CIARA NORE etches tices bercensesc 2226 Bourgeois st. 

SAM. BRICKLEY, THE eAn tba ee ..134 Bourgeois st. 

B.F. Lyte, Ins. & Jo. Act... 136, Congregation st. 


90—POTTSVILLE, PA., Bost y ney and third Sun- 
days, at 10a. m. ‘in K! of I 

BL EW RO cate a 2h -...0deonat 423 E. Market. 

a Consor, VA: E.. 428 E. Norweigan st. 
.C, CAREY, Ins.. ..213 W. Norweigan st. 


sae cringe 2 MO..: meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 
2) ).0m). B. L. E. Hall, over Union Bank. 








EET VVACD DEOMI te, Tevet ee ee 
JAS FCW OT COMER: HOACNIR IY 20. 5..5c05 bo wSosteaseerinens SBox 153 
a A. NESTLEBUSH, MAN Sots h occa caivceevadlna dente dev eetetenee Box 16 


~M. PARKA Jour Agt.. 


92—PEORIA, ILL., meets Ist Sunday at 2, and 3rd 
Saturdays 7:30 Observatory Bld. 





I) EG OR DON Anu bretese estes reson. rsereche set 521 Faston ave. 
D.G. SUTHERLAND, PAN) ids voo accu: 529 Western ave, 
I. N. Frost, Jo. Agt ERE eect eeu vc sdseesancdcasene 109 Smith st. 
Gero. C. Warr, TUS eee eee Soscaicss wie sce sdece 610 Western ave. 





Od ae TENN., meets 2 & 4 Tuesdays at I. 
O. Hall, at 7p. ni. 


J.G. Neupcntent OT ee ee inneeeis sre ah Med puke els | 
THOMAS TATE NAP OU SE Rises ica scccessenees's 248 W. Chester st. 
JOHN SMALLEY, NENG ecm actecesccstas anva cuteceesceeenernen 





M4—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 
3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall, are nt Sprin St. 
ALLEN COWDEN, C. Leste ststiee aise eb ue swenseast W. Blu 
Jas. Bick, F. eae PRLS rere 0.0 A Oto part Champion 
SAE ia eis 2s oe eee a ee Sea Y eers  e 


95—CINCINNATI, O., meets tirst and third Sundays 

itil Paden Queen City Hall, 8th and Freeman, 
SB VT Vata AO se seece ese cce ees oslacsces.acene Ludlow, Ky. 
J. E. Conn, F. A. BE. & Ins .. Hawthorn av. , Price Hilt 


9%—WEST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d Sun- 
aan at 10:3 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 





BW d Weyoy ioh( C8 ia i eae a 165 W. Chicago ave. 
ion Ge RACs toa avis ovacisecasdaveoses 237 N. May 
Cc. W. CARPENTER, ALIN Shoes iaaite Box 36, Desplaines, I]. 





iin UTA BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 
m.,n.e. cor. Hanover and Camden ats. 


L. i ar imeate Cie aee tes tewcelaseaens 1286 Battery ave. 
Geo. W. METCALF. UPB A Soleo avs cys saajeeeceere 35 Weyler st. 
J. H. STEPHENS, ihe. 6) Sl ee 610 W. Lee st. 





98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 
at 2, 1519 O st., 4th floor. 

S. Buc OG mi 2 Ribeecececercshecss esse. cor. Potter & 28th st. 

H. Wiacengost, F. A. E. & Ins.. ..1700 Vine st. 


99-WATER VALLEY, MISS. e meets > first and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. m. eK; ot P. Hall. 

Sam. W. TATE, RMB ee ee tees de cecacaes iccarececesonaeecs L. Box 23 

HR: BLACKSTONE, PPA HY eg scaccks osu gets Seceontareee 

Wah CRMRAISP AL MGeeteees eatat sec) ccsocteckes. aaccasdcesseneetoese 

He V. WILKINS, PHORM Ditibece oeeleh snvcrtccsccvecavcecceneedl 


100—DANVILLE, ILL., meets Ist & 4th Sundays, 
Pe ae 8 ta. Lie Hail, 24 N. Main st. 








GEO. Hitcucock, C. Bees 101 Fairchild st. 
TORO} ues Ri Reine 8 Soa) 914 Hazel 
JS NEATH RS SUMS e sede: erase dene esb ses S08 N. ee st. 
CRE SERGE Bei Ompremer eset cc mei cuces ocacceeomad 315 N, Hazel 





101lI-—GREENBRIER, at HINTON, W. VA., meets 1 & 
3 Sundays and 2 & 4 Mondays, in Bank Bld., at 2. 

Oi 2D BAIN MO Spliioenetcermeties dar tescdu seater sedan siccpesasuccsacls 

T.G. Swarts, JUSS AGA 1 Oy aCe Se pe ee ee L. Box 77 

decks TANNER, Tarte ee oeninna sane as Sdcaranvecsssthes acre 


102—A USTIN, MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:20, 
in B. L. EH. Hall Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main at. 





Wm. ANDERSON, CORT Me CHAE Sen Pht Box 497 
Roxio M. Ree EA OHS ates. cute csecteaceoeet Box 629 
ELSE RUN Ha LIS ete reectescenrs samo stcctoceeaes soe auenvens L. Box 622 





103—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIH, WYO., 
meets Wednesdays, 7:30, Red Men’s Hall, 2nd st. 

S. D. Hunt, © ...109 8th st. 

C. H. PATTERSON, 7 North 2nd . 

Jas. McGisBpon, LY 1 ae Ce RIES La st. 


104A—COLUMBIA, PA., meets first Sundaysat 1p. m., 








at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 
WMS ATG PPTeRO Sen scscecker ace cs uaes tenet ees cos. ties Coe 
Gro. W. FAGER, HPA Bi de Ins, 3, ..150 N. 3d st. 





105—NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist 1 wanna 8:30 
p. m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 Hast 125th st. 

Isaac D. A ee (Ohl Desh aaa Mme ito 242 EK. 128th st. 

ge Hoses, F.A.E. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
. lt BAKER, In8..........-+..-30 Monroe .Flushing, N. ¥ 


106>—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 4th Sunday and 
2d Saturday at 7: a0 in Grand Army Hall. 
CAW: Brawn, Oni. ee ste. Goonies Mass. 


Cuas. B. GALLEHER, P. _E....Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 
Be 4S PERRY, Tne vrsestiessi ssh GeO ee Box 677 
W.A. DAVIS, iO VA Sib esas eatereete Box 348, Windsor, Vt. 
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A Broken Romance. 





R. ANNA B. 






Were wild their love to tell, 


My partI played so well. 
I laughed at love and sentiment, 
The truth and faith of men. 
Yet well I knew life’s sweetest hope 
I left behind me then. 
You thought in anger hot that I 
Had made of you a toy, 
And in the conquest I had made 
Was vain with cruel joy. 


God only knew how much it cost 
To hush my own grieved heart, 

And turn from words I longed to hear, 
But wisdom kept her part. 


I’ve read your nature through and through 


My soul’s clear eyes can see 

The love you deem so deep and true 
Will soon grow cold for me. 

Though pain to own it mine no more! 
And know ’twas ever lost. 

To see it fading day by day, 
Would make my life the cost. 


And best it is for you and me 
That I our vows should break ; 

Those vows unsaid, that still we owned, 
In heart for love’s sweet sake ; 

If you had said the words you meant 
To say to me last night, 

And in some after day had found 
Their truth had grown less bright, 

My faithful love would fret you then 
And vex your soul’s content; 

Your tender heart would feel remorse 
For falseness all unmeant. 


Your love I did not dare to trust, 
I felt it would not hold ; 

My heart read all the weak unfaith 
Inherent in your soul. 

But yet, though I can calmly say 
Such bitter truth of you, 

My woman’s heart has fondly loved 
Though every fault I knew.’ 

Oh! pity me if, dear, I paid 
For what I thought was best, 

If wrong, may I bear all the pain, 
My love, forgive the rest. 


KNEW last night your laughing lips 


° Yet spared you pain for words so vain, 





“IT IS ONE O’CLOCK.”’ 


ne 
BRUCH WESTON MUNRO. 








(Gf) T is one o’clock, Irene; at two, 
S44 my train leaves, and we must part. 
> 
Ds 










° How can I bear the parting?” 

“Oh, Randolph! howcan J bear 
it? Ihave been ili all day, think- 
ing of it, and have scarcely slept since you 
firstspoke of it. Dearest, can’t you give it 
up? Won’t you give it up—for my sake?” ’ 

“Sweetheart, it is all for your sake that 
I go. Think of the inheritance I shall 
claim, and of how happy I can make you 
in the future. It is a long journey to 
Mexico, but I hope to be with you again 
in about two months. That will be little 
enough time for you to prepare for our 
wedding.” 

“Yes, but I do feel so uneasy about your 
journey, Randolph; and I actually distrust 
the man who travels with you.” 

“But, Irene, he is my lawyer, and a 
trusted friend.” . 

“The fact that he is your lawyer is one 
reason whyI distrust him. ‘They say he, 
at one time, based a claim on your uncle’s 
Mexican estate, you know.” 

“That was on account of his kinship 
with uncle’s former partner, who involved 
my uncle in that unfortunate speculation 
that drove him to Mexico, years ago. The 
old partner died in disgrace, before uncle 
had developed this property, which he re- 
ceived in exchange for the worked-out and 
abandoned mining lands his partner had 
owned, and turned over to him as security 
for large sums advanced. He was thous- 
ands of dollars in debt to uncle when he 
died, as I said, and not a dollar of it was 
ever made good. An astute lawyer, like 
Clarence, knows he could not possibly 
bring any claim against the estate. The 
thing is too absurd. ‘The old obligation, 
if it still exists, would be all the other 


r 
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way. J feel sorry for Clarence; he has 
that old reprobate’s evil reputation to live 
down.” 

“He has his own evil reputation to live 
down, Randolph; and he is no friend of 
yours or mine. Do you know, he once 
proposed to me/”’ 

pie did? Clarence?” 


“Ves; and i indignantly dismissed 
him.” 
“T wish I had known this, and all the 


circumstance, sooner, Irene. It is too late 
to change any of my plans now. But he is 
no criminal, Irene; you are too harsh. 
However, since you have told me this, I 
will be on my guard. Ican’t think evil of 
any one, but I willcarefully watch Clarence 
Silverman, if you say so. Let us drop 
business matters now, my dearest; let us 
devote the few precious moments left us 
to each other.” 

“Well, promise me to employ other 
lawyers, once you get there, and telegraph 
to us if anything goes wrong. I wish we 
had a watchword, Randolph.” ; 

“Twill promise my little sweetheart any- 
thing.” 

“Of course, you will, Randolph; but a 
watchword—” 

“A watch andaword? I give you my 
word for it, it is one o’clock—and after; 
and you must soon kiss me good-bye.” 

““Tt is one o'clock!’ that is our watch- 
word, Randolph!” 

“So be it, Irene. 
member, and may prove useful. 
you proposed the idea.” 

After a short but earnest converse, the 
lovers sorrowfully parted, Randolph pale, 
yet smiling hopefully, Irene bathed in 
tears. She promised to meet him at the 
depot for a last good-bye, if she should 
feel equal to it; but the thought that 
Clarence Silverman must witness sucha 
parting half frightened her, and she did 
not go. 

The feeling of resentment and distrust 
that Irene Weatherly experienced for 
Clarence Silverman was one of those 
womanly intuitions that her lover would 
have done well to have heeded. Silver- 
man had noapparent vices, was handsonie, 
gentlemanly in his bearing, gracious and 
even obsequious to those socially not his 
equal, and studiously courteous to all 
comers. A casual observer would think 
him as innocent of wrongdoing as a child. 
Yet he had few close friends, and was not 
popular, Randolph Griffin being his strong- 
est ally, in a sentimental as well as material 
sense. Irene feared rather than hated him, 
but could give no intelligible reason for 
doing so, and, man-like, her lover could 
not honestly respect any other reason, 
however strongly urged. In his superior 
wisdom he thought it better, if Silverman 
must be regarded as an-enemy or a rival, 


It will be easy to re- 
I’m glad 
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to take him off to Mexico, under his watch- 
ful care, than to leave him behind. 

So the journey was begun, and it was 
not long before the alert Silverman dis- 
covered that Randolph was in some way 
distrustful—or at least less confidential. 
He wondered what it could mean, and 
reasoned it all out that Irene must have 
spoken of his unsuccessful suit. He 
smiled grimly, but was outwardly the 
same in all his dealings with Randolph. 

It is a tedious journey from Lancaster, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, to a point.in 
the interior of the Mexican State of San 
Luis Potosi. It was made without a mis- 
hap or delay, Randolph beguiling the time 
by writing a letter daily, and sending a 
telegram from Mobile, whence they took 
ship to Tampico direct. 

The estate, on being looked up, was 
found to be even more valuable than Ran- 
dolph had been led to believe, and no 
legal obstacles stood in the way of estab- 
lishing his perfect title to it. Silverman: 


_ attended to all that. 


It was a romantic and pretty country, 
and Randolph was charmed with every- 
thing he saw. He took up his residence 
in a house on the estate while making a 
complete inventory of his newly acquired 
possessions, Silverman being his guest. 
Every day they spent hours in the saddle, 
riding over the estate, which comprised 
hundreds of acres, and frequently going 
into outside territory. 

Randolph liked this free, open-air life 
so well that he was half inclined to go 
home for his bride, then return and take 
up his residence in Mexico for a term of 
years. He had unlimited means at his 
disposal, and could indulge this or any 
other fancy—provided, always, that Irene 
was agreeable to it. So he'wrote home a 
glowing account of the unconventionalities 
and healthfulness of a semi-civilized life 
on a Mexican rancho, and asked Irene to 
telegraph a reply as to whether she would 
share it with him. If she would, he would 
come for her; if she were not disposed to 
undertake it, he would return home as 
soon as he could get his property in shape 
to leave. 

Silverman found out Randolph’s propo- 
sition, which the frank, confiding fellow 
scarcely took any pains to conceal, and 
formed his plans, with a prompt and un- 
pitying directness. 

As they were in the saddle returning 
home together late that afternoon, he 
spoke his mind freely to Randolph. 

“Griffin,” he said, “the fates have dealt 
kindly with you; but did it never occur to 
you that luck might change?” 

‘““No; it never did. I am not super- 
stitious about luck, and I don’t believe in 
any whims about fate. I do believe largely 
in honesty and integrity.” 
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“Well, I believe, in a wild country like 
this, in seizing the golden opportunities 
that fate throws in my way,” said Silver- 
man, speaking rapidly. “Iam too ‘hon- 
est,’ as you would say, to live this farcical 
life any longer. All that you have, or 
expect to have—even your bride—is mine 
within a month. You are my prisoner at 
this moment. I am armed, heavily, and 
you—. Ah! are you'armed?” 

Randolph was indeed armed, unknown 
to his enemy, with a small pocket revolver. 
He drew the weapon at these menacing 
words, and covered his would-be assassin. 

He should have fired instantly. His ad- 
_yversary was too quick for him., While 
Randolph still held his revoiver, his eyes 
blazing, but his hand unsteady, there came 
a flash and a report. 

“Trene! Irene!” cried Randolph. 

Then he fell headlong from his horse. 

Silverman dismounted hastily, his smok- 
ing revolver still in his hand, and bent 

over him. 
 “ Dead—or. dying!” 
comment. 

It seemed so, indeed. The life-blood 
gushed from an ugly wound in his breast, 
and he lay limp and inert. 

Silverman was about to make sure of 
his victim, and to rifle his pockets, when 
he heard the rumbling of heavy wheels, 
and knewin a moment it was the bi-weekly 
stage from Las Tablas. 

He must remount and fly—instantly. 

He succeeded in getting well out of the 
way, but fancied he noticed the stage 
coach pause in passing the spot where his 
* victim lay. 

He rode back to the scene of the tragedy 
at midnight. There were no traces of the 
body. Somewhat puzzled, he returned to 
the rancho, and took possession in the 
name of the dead man. They were both 
Strangers to the neighborhood, of course, 
and Silverman, who understood Spanish 
perfectly, had given out that they were 
partners and held a joint title in the estate. 

He waited three days to see what action, 
if any, would be taken by the local author- 
ities on the finding of the body. Though 
apprehensive of trouble—even of arrest 
for murder, in case Randolph had been 
still conscious when found—he determined 
to hold his ground. He had forged awill, 
on the lines laid down in Randolph’s 
genuine will, making over the bulk of the 
property to the prospective bride, but, 
contrary to the terms of the genuine will, 
devising large interests to himself, and 
appointing himself sole executor. This 
forged wile he intended to produce and 
have carried into effect, when he judged 
the right moment had come. 

On the fourth day Silverman notified 
the local police that his partner was miss- 
ing, and had probably been murdered. It 


was. Silverman’s 


was a bold step, but he was a desperate 
man. 

At the expected moment Irene’s tele- 
gram came in answer to her lover’s letter. 
She thought she should enjoy a sojourn at 
the rancho, if not too prolonged, - 

Silverman had now only to complete his 
plans, already matured. He at once sent 
off a type-written letter, in Randolph’s 
name, saying he would leave for home 
next day, and requesting her to be ready 
to return with hifm immediately. He 
dared not trust himself, in writing to 
Irene, to attempt to copy the dead man’s 
handwriting; she would quickly detect 
the imposture. 

Within a few hours of the time when 
the letter would probably be delivered in 
Lancaster, he telegraphed her to this effect: 
That he had not succeeded in getting away; 
was seriously ill, and had been ever since 
writing. Would she not come on at once? 
It would probably save his iife to hear she 
wouid come. 

This telegram was sent in Randolph 
Griffin’s name, but from a point twenty- 
five miles up the line, where neither he 
nor Randolph was known. 

The next morning brought a return 
message that Irene was e2 route. 

It is a railjourney of seven days and 
nights, less a few hours from Lancaster to 
points in San Luis Potosi. It was a great 
undertaking for an untraveled girl, like 
Irene, but her brother, a youth of eighteen, 
accompanied her. 

This was quite unknown to Silverman, 
but even had he known it,it would scarcely 
have cost him an uneasy thought. It was 
now three weeks-since the murder, and he 
had gotten over the temporary fright he 
had felt. 

The train passes through from the city 
of San Luis Potosi to Tampico on Tues- 
days and Fridays. It was on a Tuesday 
that Silverman expected Irene, in the 
early morning hours, 

He sent two vaqueros with a close car- 
riage to the depot. Naturally, Irene would 
not expect to find Randolph awaiting her 
there, unless greatly improved in health. 
The vaqgueros could not speak a word of 
English, but they presented a note to 
Irene, purporting to have been dictated by 
Randolph to his secretary for her. : 

Irene and her brother unhesitatingly 
drove off with the vagueros to the rancho. 

They were ushered into the large dining- 
room, where breakfast was served, to be 
confronted by—Silverman ! 

‘“So you have come!” was his greeting. 

Then, noticing and recognizing Irene’s 
brother, he whispered to a man-seryant, 
who sprang upon the young man and 
pinioned his arms securely. 

“You are my prisonert—both of you!” 
cried Silverman. 
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“Randolph! O where is Randolph?” 
said Irene, with a sob. 

‘Randolph, my dear Irene, has recovered 
his health and spirits, and eloped with a 
Mexican girl!” 

“Never!” cried Irene, indignantly. 

“He has; and left me in possession ; 
left me even you!” 

“Tt 1s one o'clock !” 

Irene started; trembied violently; and 
bit her lips to keep from speaking. 

“Whose confounded parrot is that in 
that cage?” growled Silverman. “Is it 
yours, boy?” 

“Tt is one I bought on the way,” ex- 
plained Irene’s brother. He felt himself 
helpless, but was remarkably quick-witted. 
He knew it was not his parrot that had 
spoken, though the voice seemed to come 
from its cage. 

“Well, Miss Weatherly, you are abso- 
‘lutely in my power, at last. You may not 
realize it at- this moment, but you very 
soon must. This is my proposition: You 
probably know that I never gave you up; 
and now you must consent to an immediate 
marriage with me. I will notimpose upon 
you; I will go for a priest to solemnize a 
lawful marriage. The other alternative is 
—a mock marriage. Make your own 
choice; I wiil give you five minutes to 
come to a decision.” 

“JT hate you!” cried Irene. “I will never 
marry you!” 

Silverman laughed. 

“Don’t come toa hasty conclusion about 
it,” he said. 

“ It ts one o'clock!” 

“Take that parrot out of this,” said Sil- 
verman to a Mexican boy. “Well,” mock- 
ingly, “shall I call up a fleet horse, and 
ride for dear life for a priest?” | 

Irene looked up quickly. ‘“ Yes,” she 
said, “you may go for your priest.” 

“T thought so!” beamed Silverman. 
“You will be quite safe here, my dear 
Irene, while I am gone. These servants 
of mine won’t understand a word you may 
say to them—but they will kill youif you 
attempt an escape. I shall be back in 
two hours, or so. In the meantime, eat 
your breakfast.” 

He called for a horse, and was off within 
five minutes. He had a message that 
could not be deiegated to a servant. 

The door of acabinet in the wall opened 
cautiously, and out of it stepped Randolph 
Griffin. 

“Trene! My own darling!” 

“Randolph!” 

“If you had not sent him off for his 
priest, my scheme would have failed,” 
said Randolph. “Had I appeared and 
ealled upon the servants for help, his first 

‘act would have been to shoot some one 
of us.” 4 

“JT thought you were trying to notify 
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me to acquiesce, or do something to get 
him off.” ‘gt 

“Twas. I am still too weak to make a 
fight myself—even for you. He shot me, 
Irene, three weeks ago, and left me for 
dead by the way-side. I was found just in 
time to be saved from bleeding to death, 
and a peasant couple nursed me back to 
life. My strength will soon come back to 
me now! I learned a little Spanish, and 
came back here last night. I made my- 
self known as master, and won over the 
servants. They fear him; they always 
liked me. But they are all cowards, you 
know. Then I hid in the cabinet, and he 
suspected nothing. You will remember, | 
I always practised ventriloquism a little.” 

“You dear old Randolph!” 

“Now that I have got him out of the 
way, on his fool’s errand, I must despatch 
Juan at once for the police.” 

“But Silverman will return first!” 

“Notiftheofficersareathome. Theylive 
much nearer us than Silverman’s priest, 
and I notified him last night. In anycase, 
we hold the fort, Irene!” 

When Clarence Silverman returned and 
entered the dining-room, he found a happy 
party discussing a late breakfast. The 
police were on hand, and promptly took 
him into custody. 

But there was a wedding at the rancho . 
that morning, afterall. The lovers thought 
it a pity to send away the priest, when his 
coming seemed to be so opportune. 





Tardy Justice. 


‘ANY persons, in forming and 
in carrying out their ideas 
of justice, fail to. take account 
of the element of ¢zme, They 
intend to deal justly with 

every one, to withhold from no one his | 
due, to fulfill every obligation and satisfy 
every claim; but they feel no special duty 
to hasten these acts of justice. If they 
are done eventually they are content, and 
think that others should be content also. 
The hours, or days, or weeks that may 
elapse between the claim and their fulfill- 
ment of it, do not seem to them very im- 
portant, if it is but ultimately discharged. 
They would not for the world evade a 
debt, but they will delay its payment 
without any compunction. They intend 
to throw al! their influence on the side of 
the right, but whether to-day or to-morrow, 
they have not decided. ; 

There are, of course, casesewhere this 
may be unattended with any apparent evil 
results; there are others where more or 
less inconvenience ensues; and still others, 
where all manner of suffering and loss is 
entailed. Those who come close enough 
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to the poorer classes to succeed in gaining 
their confidence find that one prolific 
source of the suffering they are trying to 
alleviate is the unpunctual payment of serv- 
ices rendered. Happily, the people who 
deliberately cheat a workman or a work- 
woman out of his or her just earnings are 
extremely few; but the number who put 
them off to a more convenient season is 
by no means small. Slight excuses, such 
as the trouble of preparing for it before- 
hand, of making change, or of breaking 
into some interesting occupation, will suf- 
fice to quiet whatever compunctions they 
may have in postponing a payment that is 
due. They cannot see the disappoint- 
ment, the weariness, the denial of comforts 
or necessities, the inability to pay a 


“pressing creditor or to employ a needed 


physician, perhaps the sickness, suffering, 
ruin, and even death, which may often 
follow their procrastination. Even where 
the results are less immediately disastrous, 
they often give rise to a series of offences. 
He who fails to collect his dues frequently 
fails in consequence to pay his debts, and 
thus a whole series of unpaid workers 
may trace back their various troubles to a 
single delinquent. Such people will say 
that in the end they pay all they owe, but 
this is not so, for they owe prompiness. 
Tardy payment can never fully atone for 
the injury which may have been inflicted. 
No regret, no apology, no added interest, 
even, can ever undo what has been done, 
or restore what by this negligence and in- 
difference has been taken away. Though it 
is true that such results may not follow, itis 
certain that they often do, and we are 
never sure that they will not. 

Money, however, is not the only debt we 
owe. We owe respect, love, gratitude, 


_ honor, and it is strange that people, while 
‘fully admitting these claims, will yet put 


off from day to day their fulfillment. Some 
will plead that they /ce/ all these senti- 


ments, but donot havetime nor opportunity 


to show them. The busy man will be sure 
that he loves his family, yet he neglects 
them; the youth will wish to honor his 
parents, yet will practically dishonor them; 
the friend means to show himself friendly, 
yet continues to be negligent. The public 
intends some day fo honor the noble 
statesman or philanthropist who is sacri- 
ficing himseif for his people, but, mean- 
time, they leave him to toil unrecognized. 
Too often it is not until theeyes are ciosed 


‘in death that‘these deserved tributes are 


paid. Then, indeed, when it is too late, 
people hasten to write eulogies, and pro- 
nounce panegyrics, and erect monuments, 
and sound the praises of those who have, 
perhaps, lived lives of devotion and sacri- 
fice, without having received any token of 
appreciation or encouragement. In pri- 
vate life also the friends who forgot to 
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show the love and gratitude that were so 
well earned, and would have cast sunshine 
over the life, make haste when death 
comes to recount the virtues of the de- 
parted, or, perhaps, to weep bitter tears 
over lost opportunities. Many a life might 
have been cheered and prolonged had these 
feelings been cherished and these tributes 
been paid when the eye was bright and 
theear was open and the heart was warm. 

We owe, too, a debt of human brother- 
hood to allwho come within our influence. 
There can be; no true justice without 
generosity.. There are obligations of kind- 
ness, help and sympathy extending be- 
yond family and friends, beyond even the 
dutiful and the honorable, to all who need 
them. It is true that no one has the right 
to enforce these claims upon another, yet 
every true man and woman will feel them 
all the more binding upon him or her for 
this reason. To delay them, to put them 
off to a more convenient season, is, in fact, 
to spurn and deny them. The moment is 
past, the opportunity is gone, the impulse 
is quenched, the benefit remains undone. 
Indeed, to speak correctly, there is nosuch 
thing as tardy justice. In all delay there 
is loss, and while we cannot compute or 
measure it, we may rest assured that it is 
one that can never be made up. There- 
fore, if we mean to pay our debts, to dis- 
charge our obligations, to accord love, or 
honor, or gratitude to whom they are due, 
to render help or sympathy to those who 
need it, let us do it promptly and without 
delay, for only thus can we be truly faith- 
ful and just, loving and true. 





Face to Face. 





ANNIE GILMAN. 


F my face could only promise that its 
color would remain, 
If my heart were only certain that it 
would hide the moment’s pain, 
I would meet you, I would greet you in 
the old familiar tone, 
And naught should ever show you the wrong that 
you have done. 


If my trembling hand were steady, if my smiles’ 
had not all fled, 

If my eyes spoke not so plainly of the tears they 
oft have shed, 

I would meet you and would greet you at the old 
sweet trysting-place, 

And perchance you’d deem me happy, if you met 
me face to face. 


If the melody of spring-tide awoke no wild re- 
frain, 
If the autumn’s golden burden awoke no living 





pain, 

I would meet thee and would greet thee, as years 
ago we niet, q 

Before our hearts were shipwrecked on the ocean 
of regret. 

If my woman’s soul were stronger, if my heart 
were not so true, 

I should have long ceased remembering the love 
I had for you; ‘ 

But I dare not meet or greet thee in the old 
familiar way, 

Until we meet in heaven, when tears have passed 
away. : 
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The Baby. 








TH LITTLE life, like opening flower, 
Co,’ That blooms upon the earth, 

~ And yet in radiant beauty seems 
‘To be of heavenly birth. 


A soul as pureas snowflakes are, 
A poem, song, or prayer; 

An angel’s blessed, perfect dream— 
And lo! the babe was there. 





Custom. 





HERE are two classes of people 
who regard custom from ex- 
treme opposite stand-points. 
Those of one class take it as a 
practical guide, to which they 
cling with fond adherence. They do not 
inquire into the reasons of its dictates, 
nor into the consequences of obeying 
them. It is sufficient that the circle in 
which they move does or says or thinks 
in a certain way, for them to adopt the 
same tone of thought or speech or action. 
‘More than anything else do they dread 
eccentricity. Those of the opposite class 
(much fewer in number) see this absolute 
_worship and despise it. They are resolved 
to follow no such standard, and to obey 
no such master. They brave the frown of 
social displeasure, and live their own lives, 
consult their own desires and please their 
own fancies, regardless of criticism or even 
ostracism. 

If we would act redsonably in this mat- 
ter, we must appreciate something of what 
custom means to the world. It is in every 
case a form, which has at some time been 
found convenient or helpful. “It is un- 
philosophical to set ourselves obstinately 
against custom in the mass, for it multi- 
plies the power of men by settling useless 
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discussion and clearing the ground for 
our best and most prolific activity. The 
business of the world could not be carried 
forward one day without a most complex 
code of customs. We ought to 
think of custom as a most precious legacy 
of the past, saving us infinite perplexity, 
yet not as aninfallible rule.” Aw intelli- 
gent review of the past will show us that 
these forms or customs are ever changing 
with the advancing intelligence of man- 
kind. Some backward steps are, doubtless, 
taken, but, upon the whole, a steady im- 
provement may be observed. How en- 
tirely, for instance, has the custom of 
duelling (once so imperative upon those 
who called themselves gentlemen) fallen 
into disrepute! How rapidly and steadily 
is woman escaping from the customs that 
have held her back from liberty, from 
knowledge and from happiness! How 
many of our present customs of society 
are forms which embody a sympathy and 
kindly feeling that were unknown in a 
rougher and cruder condition of life! To 
despise and defy custom, as a whole, there- 
fore,is simply to show our ignorance of 
its real nature. 

On the other hand, it is equally absurd 
to depend upon it, as if it were infallible. 
The very fact that it has continually im- 
proved is conclusive evidence that it will 
continue to do so, and we should help and 
not hinder the good work. What, then, 
must be our principle in this matter? 
How far should we submit, and when 
should we rebel? ‘There is a large field in 
which existing customs may be safely and 
beneficially followed. Of course, this will 
include all those which our good sense 
and judgment approve. Beyond these, 
however, there are many which are com- 
paratively unimportant. If we do not see 
any special vaiue in them, neither do we 
detect any serious detriment. There are 
habits of social life, customs of food and 
dress and amusements to which we do well 
to conform, even at the expense of a little 
trouble or restraint. Of course, if any one 
chooses to defy these unwritten laws, and 
to take the consequences, he is free to do 
so; but he should not complain if the 
circles where they are operative are closed 
to his entrance. There is, indeed, an un- 
pleasant egotism in rebellion to custom, 
without adequate cause. The courage put 
forth in this way should be saved for im- 
portant things. Tocombat non-essentials 
is to waste the force which should be di- 
rected to essentials. Where the difference 
is only between our own preferences and. 
the existing customs, it is better to yield 
gracefully, and retain an influence which 
would otherwise be lost. 

This reasoning, however, is often ex- 
tended far beyond its rightful limits. In 
the matter of dress, for example, if the 
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prevailing mode demands a black coat for 
certain occasions, or a different shaped 
one this year from last, it is too trifling a 
matter to antagonize; but when fashion 
requires a lady to compress her lungs by 
tight clothing, or to impede her activity 
by long draperies, she does well to resist. 
It isa lamentable fact that a large major- 
ity of the “weaker” sex are utterly help- 
less in resisting innovations in the matter 
of dress, no matter what the appearance. 
Etiquette may prescribe times and seasons 
which it is best to comply with; but when 
she proposes to turn night into day, in- 
telligence must protest. Even in such 
things, however, a little tact may often 
carry others with us, and so help us to re- 
form custom itself, where a bare and ex- 
- treme resistance would leave it untouched. 
These changes always have been and will 
be gradual. No old custom can be over- 
turned, no new one adopted, in a day. 
Public opinion must grow, and growth is 
never a sudden process. He who realizes 
this will also realize the benefits of intelli- 
gent, not cowardly, compromise—one that 
shall not delay his own steps, but shall 
lead others gently to follow them. 

There are, however, other customs not 
yet abandoned which demand all the re- 
sisting force of which we are capable. 
They are such as lower the moral integrity 
and debase the character. Certain sins 
are recognized and abhorred by public 
opinion; certain others are condoned and 
shielded. Each of us,in a different way, 
can call to mind some custom of this kind 
which offers its temptations. It may be 
oppression or trickery in business, or it 
may be hypocrisy and deceit in society, or 
it may be indulgence and dissipation in 
private life. How often is the authority 
of custom quoted as an excuse for such 
derelictions! The salesman misrepresents 
his goods—it is the custom of the house; 
the employer pays starvation prices—it is 
the custom of the trade; the laborer gives 
but half his energy—it is the custom of 
his co-workers; the mother neglects her 
children to pursue a fashionable life—it is 
the custom in her circle of friends; one 
gives way to temper and pleads that every 
one does so at times; another is selfish 
and excuses himself by declaring that this 
is a selfish world. But does customary 
wrong-doing afford the least excuse for a 
single sincommittedinitsname? Itrather 
enhances it, for in such yielding we wrong 
not only ourown moral nature, but society 
itself. For we all have a share in the 
making of custom, in strengthening or 
weakening it, in preserving or changing 
it; and this can never be worthily per- 
formed until we exercise the full courage 
of our convictions, and hold ourselves in- 
dependent of its sway whenever it conflicts 
with our highest ideal of truth and duty. 
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Good-By. 





E kind, dear love, and never say 
““Good-by!” 
But always, when we’re parting, 
‘Till to-morrow.”’ 
So shall my lips forget to frame a 





sigh, 
And Hope smile fondly in the face of Sorrow. 


For if, indeed, it be but little space 
Before our parted steps again are meeting, 

’T will cheat the hours to haste their lagging pace 
If Memory linger still on thought of greeting. 


Or should our feet diverge through weary days 
And dreary nights, the changing seasons bring- 
ing, 
The flinty sharpness of our lonely ways 
Will somewhat smooth, while thus the heart is 
singing. 


And if—O saddest chance !—God’s pitying hands 
Should wide as life and death our paths dis- 


sever, 
What dearer thought could mend the broken 
strands 
Than thus to wait, until we meet—forever ! 


—C. Elenor S, 





Prompt Decisions. 


HERE are many qualifications 
for the daily business of life 
which are to be gained only by 
careful study and preparation. 
These is, however, one which 
seems to defy such effort, 2. e., the power 
of prompt decision. We see men and 
women in every department of life who 
appear to have well-trained minds, good 
judgment, self-control, perseverance and 
fortitude—who think closely and reason 
intelligently, and who are yet sadly de- 
ficient when the time approaches in which 
they must choose or refuse, accept or re- 
jects say decisively “yes ?jors“ no,’ this 
often seems the more unaccountable be- 
cause they seem to possess every material 
for awise and prudent choice. They are 
perhaps thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject in hand—free from prejudice, of 
sound discretion and well able to counsel 
others, yet when it comes to the point of 
their making a decision for themselves, 
they hesitate and waver, and seem quite 
incapable of taking a single decisive step. 
Just at the moment when all their mental 
resources should come into play to render 
them good service, they seem to be para- 
lyzed and of no avail. 

The injurious effect of this incapacity 
is obvious to everyone. An opportunity 
arises, which is perhaps unique and may 
never occur again. The offer is made, and 
a prompt answer is requisite, but the man 
demurs and vacillates; again and again he 





‘turns over in his mind the advantages and 


the drawbacks, and the more he considers 
the less able he finds himself to weigh andto 
balance. Instead of thinking consecutively 
and to a purpose, he is tossed to and fro— 
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no determination seems possible, and at 
length the time passes away, the offer is 
withdrawn, the opportunity is lost. Ora 
piece of work has to be done quickly, and 
the man, infirm of purpose, cannot decide 
how he will do it. There are two or more 
methods, and first one and then the other 
gains the pre-eminence in his mind; mean- 
time the valuable hours are lost, and the 
work remains undone. Or, a temptation 
comes upon him, and he hesitates and 
wavers, until a strong desire of his own, 
or the more resolute will of another, con- 
quers and forces him to yield. Such 
choices are coming to every one of us 
daily and hourly, and whatever be. our 
other qualifications, if we lack the power 
of firmly and courageously making up our 


mind, when the time arrives, disappoint-. 


ment and failure must be our portion. In 
truth, what we cannot bring ourselves to 
decide, time always decides for us. It 
is the last weight in the balance, from 
which there is no appeal, and after which 
future efforts and regrets are alike un- 
availing. 

Some people try to excuse this fault by 
attributing it to caution and vigilance. 
They see many sides to a subgect, and do 
not want rashly to espouse either one. It 
is true that many hasty conclusions and 
precipitate choices are made, which a little 
more thought and judgment would have 
prevented; but every sensible man and 
woman must recognize that there is a 
limit within which balancing and weigh- 
iug must be restricted. When the time 
for active choice has arrived, their province 
is over, and their work for that time is 
fulfilled. All attempts to extend them 
still further will prove confusing, and ulti- 
mately disastrous. 

This defect is often constitutional. Like 
other tendencies that are inherited, it re- 
* quires a constant and patient struggle to 
overcome it. But it is frequently the re- 
sult of a lack of freedom and responsibility 
in early life. The power of choice, like 
every other power, grows by exercise and 
withers with neglect. Every time a choice 
ismade promptlyand decisively itis easier 
to make the next, and where there is but 
little call for the exercise, the faculty will 
naturally diminish. Where scrupulous 
care is taken to develop the judgment and 
conscientiousness, and none at all to ex- 
ercise the will-power, of course the former 
will override the latter and usurp its 
province. Instead of this, there should 
be place made from the earliest years 
onward, for continual and oft-repeated 
choices. While every care should be taken 


to teach the child “ow to decide wisely, he ° 


should be taught with equal assiduity that 
when the time arrives, he must make up his 
mind with promptness and resolution, and 
abide by the consequences. It is a very 


‘life. 
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poor training that allows him to change 
his mind with every fancy, to take what 
he has refused, and to give up what he 
has chosen. It cannot be thus in man- 
hood, and he will enter upon it quite un- 
prepared for its stern decrees. Equally 
bad is that authority which facie all 
choice on the child’s part, that decides 
every detail, and orders every minutia of 
his life. If he is brought up in abso- 
lute dependence on the will of another, 
and never allowed to decide anything for 
himself, itis not strange that the task 
should prove too much for him in after 
No freedom in youth often means 
no decision in manhood. 

There is, in fact, only one real remedy 
for the weak and wavering mind, that finds 
it so difficult to meet the ever-recurring 
questions of life promptly and decisively, 
and that is continual practice. He who is 
conscious of this infirmity of purpose may 
do much to cure it by strict self-discipline. 
Having weighed the arguments on each 
side, or compared the advantages of dif- 
ferent courses for a reasonable time, let 
him compel himself to choose one and re- 
fuse the other, without longer delay. If 
he do this resolutely and constantly, in 
small things as well as in great, it will 
gradually become more and more prac- 
ticable, and what once appeared to be a 
herculean task may at length become 
natural and easy. 





Hints About Entertaining. 


OUNG folks will always enjoy a 
dancing party more than any 
other form of entertainment. 
Yet to give’a large dance is very 
expensive, and to-go to onelike- 

wise means extra expenditure as well as 
late hours and rich viands that are not the 
best things in the world for the lads and 
lassies who are just budding into men and 
women. 

Of course, the society man and the de- 
butante, who enter upon a round of winter 
gay eties as the sum total of their existence, 
can recuperate by sleeping late the next 
day, and thus make up for the dissipation 
of the previous night, but there are many 
happy-hearted young folks who are not 
butterflies of this sort, yet who enjoy the 
fun as well as their more favored brothers 
and sisters, and would be only too glad of 

a chance for an evening’s enjoyment now 
el then, if it didn’t cost too much, and 
the hours were not so late as to encroach 
upon proper and needful rest, and thereby 
interfere with the duties of the next day 
which all of us must meet in our various 
avocations. 

By costing too much, it does not mean 
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the actual expense of the refreshments or 
the music, but the damage the small dance 
does to the furniture and carpets of the 
room wherein it is usually given. To 
counteract this, all the belongings, save a 
few chairs, should be removed, and a crash 
laid over the carpet. If it were possible to 
obtain a vacant uncarpeted room, it could 
soon be transformed into a bali-room, 
where there would be no danger of upset- 
ting any of the knick-knacks that are to 
be found in the living-rooms of all houses. 
Such an arrangement as this would re- 
quire no moving of furniture, and would 
be particularly appreciated by the awk- 
ward young man who aiways fails over 
something. 

Refreshments can be either cake and 
ice cream (the staple and always grateful 
frozen delicacy), fruit and wafers, cake and 
lemonade, crackers and chocolate served 
with whipped cream, or sandwiches and 
coffee or bouillon, if the weather is very 
cold. Two things are quite sufficient, and 
a piano the entire orchestra that is re- 
quired. Adhering to these simple rules, 
many a gay little affair, beginning and end- 
ing early, and affording much pleasure for 
very little expense, may be given during 
the winter. 


<> 


Good Night. 





HERE is a tender sweetness 
about some of our common 
phrases of affectionate greet- 
ing, siniple and unobtrusive as 
they are, which falls like dew 

upon the heart. Good night! The little 

one lisps it, as gowned in white, with 
shining face and hands, and prayers said, 
she toddles off to bed. Sisters and 
brothers exchange the wish; parents and 
children; friend and friends. Familiar 
use has robbed it ofits significance to some 
of us; we repeat it automaticaily, without 
much thought. But consider. We are, as 
voyagers, putting off from time to time 
uponan unexplored sea. Ourbarks of life 
set sail and go onward into the darkness; 
and we, asleep on our pillows, take no such 
care as we do when awake and journeying 
by daylight. Of the perils of the night, 
whatever theyemay be, we take no heed. 

An unsleeping vigilance watches over us, 
but it is the vigilance of one stronger 
and wiser than we, who is the Eternal 
Good. Good and God spring from the 

. Same root, and the same in meaning. 
“Good-by” is only “God be with you.” 

“Good night” is really “God night,” or 
“God guard the night.” It would be a 

churlish household in which these gentle 
forms of speech were ignored or did not 

exist. Alike the happy and the sorrowful, 
day by day, may say, * Good night.” 





Our Surroundings. 


.) are all greatly affected by 
surroundings, often uncon- 
sciously, and in our hurrying 
country we do not, as a rule, 
pay sufficient attention to this 
fact. The more women cultivate flowers, 
and teach their husbands and sons to ap- 
preciate them, the more they will do to- 
ward elevating and refining masculine na- 
ture. As the plainest dinner table will gain 
a picturesque grace from the presence of a 
few flowers, so the most commonplace bit 
of needlework which househoid needs can 
impose will be rendered less wearisome 
by the brightness and sweetness of a bunch 
of roses set on the sewing stand. 

We give too little heed to what are often 
termed trifles, for many of these are of far 
greater weight than matters over which 
we worry and struggle till the soul is weary 
and the nerves are worn threadbare. 
Among these so-called trifles, the love of 
flowers is in reality a factor of such mo- 
ment in the education of all classes that 
it is strange reflective persons can fail to 
perceive its importance. 








<>< 


Power and Responsibility. 


O= HIS dependence of society upon: 
(2 





9 the personal sense of responsi- 
bility feit by those who se-ve it 
has always been a consideration 

of importance, but never of 
such tremendous importance as now, and 
for the reason that never before has the 
power of life and death been lodged in so 
many hands. Charge aman with a heavy 
responsibility and you arein duty bound 
to give him power; give a man great 
power and you are in duty bound to hold 
him strictly responsible. But we must 
face facts, however unattractive they may 
be, and the fact isthat while the progress 
of modern invention has been conferring 
indiscriminately, upon all sorts of people, 
powers for doing mischief utterly unpar- 





. alleled, there has been no corresponding 


advance achieved in the direction of deep- 
ening and strengthening the sense of re- 
sponsibility. The crazy assassin, who, in 
olden times could take one life with his 
dagger, can now imperil a hundred with his 
bomb. And we are doing nothing about 
it—nothing in the way of prevention— 
nay, worse, we are stupidly folding our 
hands and crying out that there is nothing 
to be done, that the caseis hopeless. The 
case is not hopeless; there is a very evi- 
dent something to be done, and that 
something is the training of the youth of 
this Republic in the fear of God. 
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Earth, Sun and Stars. 





Modern astronomers have not neglected 
the earth. They have not only measured 
our globe—they have weighed it, and the 
tonnage takes twenty-one figures for its 
expression. That is to say, the sum 
total goes into the middle of the trillions. 
Then follow the measuring and weighing 
of the solar system. Light, proceeding 
with ten thousand times the velocity of 
the earth in its orbit, gives us some idea 
of distance, when we learn that its flight 
from the sun to our globe occupies rather 
more than eight minutes. Sound, travel- 
‘ing in air, would require above fourteen 
years to accomplish such a journey. Con- 
sidered as a luminary, the sun has an in- 
‘ trinsic lustre between three and four times 
greater than thatof the electric light when 
the latter is at its brightest. The moiten 
metai in a Bessemer converter 1s 5,000 
times fainter than the light of the sun. 
As for the solar heat, its production seems 
to be yet somewhat of a mystery. If the 
sun were all coal, and that of the best 
quality, the entire mass—if emitting the 
heat now sent forth—-would be burned up 
in less than 6,000 years. Nevertheless, we 
are told that the sun may be depended 
upon for a few millions of years in the 
future, though not for tens of millions. 
We niay accept the lesser period as suf- 
ficient for ordinary purposes, although the 
sun is likely to be of little service for some 
time before he quite goes out. 

In relation to our great luminary, as 
well as to celestial objects generally, the 
spectroscope and the photographic camera 
have proved invaluable adjuncts to the 
telescope. #They have rendered special 
assistance in elucidating the real nature of 
the rose-tinted border of light, and the 
red prominences bursting forth from it, 
seen to encircle the sun at the time of a 
total eclipse. The very existence of these 
prominences was the subject of doubt 
down to 1842, and,in some degree, even 
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as recently as 1868, when spectroscopic 
analysis was first applied to their exam- 
ination. But now we have absolute proof 
that the great globe of the sun is sur- 
rounded by a deep layer of colored matter, 
whence enormous protuberances start out, 
composed of glowing gas, principally hy- 
drogen, the radiant columns attaining, 1 
some instances, to such a height that ten 
of our worlds might be piled, one upon 
another, within the mass, and yet fall short 
of the summit. In 1860, photography was 
first employed to sécure views of the 
corona, the aureole of light which is seen 
to surround the sun during a total eclipse. 
The inner corona is considered due to the 
presence of tenuous and diffuse gases, vary- 
ing from time to time in their luminosity, 
and rising to a height of about three hun- 
dred thousand miles. But there is an outer 
corona of much greater extent, apparently 
connected with meteoric and cometic mat- 
ter. Farther away still, we have the zo- 
diacal light, seen in this latitude as a 
slanting column in the western horizon 
after sunset in the spring of the year. 

Passing from the sun’s immediate sur- 
roundings, we are introduced to the region 
where it has been thought possible for a 
planet to circulate which has not been de- 
tected. The idea has been founded on 
certain unexplained irregularities in the 
movements of the planet Mercury. But 
the existence of the hypothetical Vulcan 
is now discredited, and the peculiar motion 
exhibited by the orbit of Mercury is at- 
tributed to the presence, between that 
planet and the sun, of multitudinous small 
bodies, individually invisible. Some of 
these may be of several tons, or even hun- 
dreds of tons, in mass; yet, considered 
with reference to the enormous region 
they occupy, they are but as planetary 
dust. Speculation has also been rife as to 
whether Venus hasa satellite, and, although 
proof is wanting, observations are on record 
which make denial difficult. 

Our own planet may be studied in detail. 
The history of the earth is measured by 
millions of years, and Mr. Proctor has. 
ventured to predict millions of years to 
come, unless some catastrophe intervenes, 
of which there is “no sign or likelihood.” 
Looking back, we may at least be thankful 
that certain past ages of the earth are gone 
forever, including the era when a fiery 
atmosphere, laden with destructive vapors, 
burst forth in tremendous storms, while 
maleficent clouds discharged torrents of 
water, mixed with sulphuric acid and other 
corrosive compounds. It is well that the 
gigantic insects of a later period no longer 
exist, and that the glacial visitations are 
for the present suspended. But, in the 
absence of any catastrophe, the earth’s 
decay is an assured fact. The water supply, 
including the volume of the seas, is des- 
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tired to diminish, though any serious de- 
ficiency will not accrue until the time of 
earth’s “ extreme old age.” ‘The action of 
the tidal wave is apparently reducing the 
rate of the earth’s rotation, making a 
longer day. The action must be very 
minute, yet, if it is real, the effect will be 
palpable enough after a lapse of millions 
of years. In addition to this, there is warn- 
ing given that artificial processes are ex- 
hausting the earth’s stores, and if man 
continues to use up the materials at his 
command at the same rapidly increasing 
rate asin recent times, it is possible that 
in a few thousand years, instead of millions, 
the earth will be no longer habitable by 
civilized varieties of the human family. 

The orbit of Neptune, thirty times fur- 
ther from the sun than that of the earth, 
forms the outer boundary of the solar sys- 
tem. The distance isimmense, yet shrinks 
into insignificance compared with that 
which lies beyond. So vast is the gulf 
which intervenes between our earth and 
the stellar universe that although many of 
the stars are, in all probability, larger and 
brighter than our sun, and some very con- 
siderably so, yet the most powerful tele- 
scope is not able to give them any appre- 
ciabie diameter, a mere point of light being 
all that is visible, even when the great 
Lick telescope is directed to the brightest 
among them. ‘This, of itself, does not 
prevent the determination of distance, but 
in only a few cases has there been an ap- 
proach to an actual estimate. The least 
extent runs into billions of miles. Some 
notion of the reality may be derived from 
the fact that, if our sun were removed to 
about 200,000 times its present distance 
from the earth, it would appear to us 
simply as a star of the first magnitude. 
The distance in such a case would exceed 
nineteen billions of miles. It follows 
that, if the nearest fixed star is further off 
than this, as appears to be the fact, every 
star of the first magnitude must be larger 
and brighter than our sun. 

According to one reckoning, our sun 
seen from the distance of Sirius would 
appear as a star of the fourth magnitude. 
Sir Robert Ball, ascribing to Sirius a dis- 
tance of 100,000,000,c00 of miles, states that 
the sun would be altogether invisible from 
such a range, its apparent size—if 1t could 
be called apparent—being reduced to that 
of a halfpenny seen 1,600 miles away. A 
strange hypothesis presents itself in the 
argument for the existence of dark stars. 
Mr. Ranyard calculates that a dark body, 
equal to the sun in size, and only 600 times 
more remote, would probably be over- 
looked by our astronomers. Thus we may 
have an invisible universe, in addition to 
that which meets the eye. The star Algol 
1s known to have a dark companion, and 
there may We other dark orbs in space. 
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The extent to which movement has been 
detected among the so-called fixed stars is 
a notable achievement in astronomy. In 
one instance, a star 1s estimated to proceed 
at the rate of 67 miles per second, or even 
too miles. Our own sun is a star, travel- 
ing through space, with ail the attendant 
planets, at the rate of 18 miles per second. 
There is, accordingly, a chance that in 
450,000 years we shall come abreast of the 
Milky Way, and in a similar space of time 
pass through it, so asto view things from 
the other side. Something more will then 
be known about the nebule than we can 
now determine, though it is hard to say 
what may happen in the interval. 





The Ocean’s Depth. 

The new submarine world now explored 
and mapped out presents a very different 
picture from that painted for us by the 
poets. Buta short time has elapsed since 
the bottom of the ocean was supposed to 
be the counterpart of the face of the earth 
above water—with hills and valleys, with 
precipitous mountains lifting toward the 
surface and profound gorges sinking to 
unfathomable depths. The ocean floor is 
far less diversified than the land. 

Here and there, to be sure, islands in 
mid-ocean are the summits of enormous 
mountains, rising, more or less abruptly, 
from a generally level surface, and the sea 
lying over a narrow, depressed region in 
the northwestern Pacific reaches its great- 
est depth. But this is exceptional; in its 
general character the ocean bottom con- 
sists of vast flat or slightly undulating 
plains. An extraordinary circumstance 
that has been noticed with interest, and 
that always creates surprise when first 
learned, is the entire absence of foreign 
matter in the deeper part of the ocean’s 
floor. 

Of all the vessels lost in mid-ocean, of 
all the human beings that have been 
drowned, of all the marine animals that 
have perished, of all the clay, sand and 
gravel let fall by dissolving icebergs, of 
all the various substances drifted from 
every shore by shifting currents, not a 
trace remains; but in their place water 
from 1,000 to 2,500 fathoms in depth 
covers the uniform deposit of thick, bluish, 
tenacious slime, called globigerina ooze. 
A bit of this under a powerful lens is a 
revelation of beauty not readily forgotten. 
The ooze is composed almost entirely of 
the daintiest, most delicately beautiful 
shells imaginable. 

At depths greater than 2,500 fathoms, the 
bottom of the sea consists mainly of prod- 
ucts arising from exposure, for almost in- 
calculable periods, to the chemical action 
of sea water, of pumace and other volcanic 
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matters. This finally results in the for- 
mation of the red clay deposits that are 
considered characteristic of the profound- 
est depths of the ocean. Carbonate of 
lime, which inthesform of the shells of 
foraminifera makes up so large a part 
of the globigerina ooze, is here almost 
entirely absent. 

Sea water is very nearly a universal solv- 
ent, and before any shell, large or small, 
reaches the bottom of these tremendous 
abysms, it is chemically eaten up, literally 
dissolved—a result which the enormous 
pressure of the water must materially 
hasten. At1,coo fathoms the weight of 
the water pressing on all sides of an ob- 
ject immersed to that depth is very nearly 
one ton to the square inch, or more than 
one hundred times that sustained at the 
sea level, and at the greatest depths the 
pressure is so increased that 1t would seem 
nothing could withstand it—in fact, heavy 
metal cylinders let down with the sound- 
ing apparatus are sometimes, on being 
drawn up again to the surface, found bent 
and collapsed; strongly made glass ves- 
sels which the metal incloscd are shattered 
into, fragments. 

In the profoundest abysms of the sea are 
strange forms of life, that never,save when 
brought up by the trawl, see the upper 
light. Thework carried on by means of 
the United States Fish Commission vessel, 
the Albatross, has established the fact that 
forms of sealife inhabiting upper waters 
may descend to about 1,200 feet from the 
surface, but that below this, toa depth of 
300 or 360 fathoms, a barren zone inter- 
venes where marine life seems absent. 
But still deeper, strange to say, has been 
discovered an abundant and varied fauna, 
new to science, living under conditions of 
tremendous pressure, and paucity of the 
life-sustaining element of oxygen, that in- 

~ duced an eminent zoologist to say quite 
recently: “ What we know of the greatest 
ocean depths forbids us to expect to find 
them inhabited by living organisms.” 
Here, indeed, survive forms of life, the 
like of which no inhabitant of the upper 
world, not even the sun himself, has 

. looked upon before the dredgers of the 
Challenger, the Albatross, the Blake and 
similarly equipped vessels dragged up ma- 
rine creatures from congenial cold and 
dark. 

It might reasonably be supposed that 
these denizens of great sea depths would 
be built more firmly and strongly than 
surface animals to resist the pressure of 
the element in which they live, but it is 
just the contrary. The most universal 
characteristic of the creatures is the loose- 
ness and flabbiness of texture they ex- 

hibit. Indeed, they seem to need the 
excessive pressure of the water about them 
to keep their parts together, for when 
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they are brought to the surface they are 
ready to fall to pieces. It is a problem, so 
strangely are some of them formed, how 
they can move from place to place; were 
they not entirely below the disturbing ele- 
mentof wave action, they would, to all 
appearances, be entirely helpless. 

Inhabiting these abysmal spaces, as 
completely cut off from communication 
with the upper waters as we are from the 
inhabitants of other planets, we can only 
vaguely speculate on their habits and 
judge their manners of life, from their 
remote analogies to the surface species 
nearest akin to them. Plant-life 1s en- 
tirely absent from their place of abode, 
and although they doubtless prey upon. 
each other, some original sources of food 
supply must of course be conjectured to 
exist. 





<>< 


How to Cure a Cold. 





When one becomes chilled, or takes cold,‘ 
the mouths of myriads of little sweat 
glands are suddenly closed, and the im- 
purities which should pass off through 
the skin are forced back at the interior of 
the body, vitiating the blood and putting 
extra work on the lungs andother internal 
organs. Just beneath the surface of the 
skin, all over the body, there is a network 
of minute blood-vessels, finer than the 
finest lace. When one is chilled, the blood 
is forced from these capillary vessels into 
one or more of the internal organs, pro- 
ducing inflammation or congestion, and 
thus often causing diseases dangerous to 
life. The timé to treat a cold is at)the# 
ea.liest possible moment after you have 
taken it. And your prime object should 
be to restore the perspiration and the 
capillary circulation. As ;soon, then, as 
you feel that you have taken cold, have a 
good fire in your bedroom. Put your feet 
into water as hot as can be borne, and con- 
taining a tablespoonful of mustard. Have 
it in a vessel so deep that the water will 
come up well toward the knees. Throw a 
blanket over the whole to prevent rapid 
evaporation and cooling. In from five to 
ten minutes, take the feet out, wipe them 
dry, and get into a bed on which there are. 
two extra blankets. Just before or after 
getting into bed, drink a large glass of 
lemonade, as hot as possible, or a glass 
of hot water containing a teaspoonful of: 
creain of tartar, with a little sugar, if de- 
sired. Should there be a pain in*the chest, 
side or back, indicating pleurisy or pneu- 
monia, dip a small towel in cold water and 
wring it as dry as possible. Fold the 
towel so that it will cover a little more 
surface than is affected by the pain. Cover 
this with a piece of flannel, and both with 
oiled silk, or, better, with oiled linen; 
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now wind a strip of flannel, a foot wide, 
several times around thechest. The heat 
of the body will warm the towel almost 
immediately, the oiled linen and flannel 
will retain the heat and moisture, and, 
stgaming the part, will generally cause the 
pain to disappear. Should there be pain 
or soreness in the throat, you should treat 
it in a similar manner with wet compress 
and flannel bandage. Eat sparingly of 
plain, simple food. Baked apples and 
other fruit, bread and butter, bread and 
milk, milk toast, baked potatoes or raw 
oysters may be eaten. By following the 
above directions intelligently and faith- 
fully, you will ordinarily check the progress 
of the cold, and prevent serious, possibly 
fatal illness. 





Steel in Construction. 





While it is possible to make steel for 
certain purposes from poor material and 
ores containing a large percentage of 
phosphorus, it is certain that the steel 
itself should be almost absolutely free 
from noxious ingredients if itis to give 
satisfaction in hard service, while the best 
steel will fail ifit be “nicked” or shaped 
so as to concentrate the strain at one 
point. While steel is a complex body in- 
fluenced by the slightest percentage of 
many ingredients from which it cannot be 
wholly dissociated, it is perhaps not too 
much to say that the great majority of 
cases of failure of steel axles, crank pins, 
piston rods, etc., can be traced directly 
either to inferior ore, faulty manipulation, 
or bad design. : 

While many new processes enable good 
steel to be made from cheap materials 
which could not be formerly utilized, all 
processes, both old and new, do undoubt- 
edly occasionally turn out inferior ma- 
.terial. A variation in the heat will affect 
steel made by some miethods, and in 
others the injurious amount of phos- 
phorus eliminated in ninety-nine samples 
is found.in the hundredth. This inequal- 
ity of product can only be guarded against 
by constant and systematic tests, and 
where thoroughly carried out a remark- 

‘ ably uniform quality of steel is regularly 
obtained. Any abnormal result of a test 
leads at once to an inquiry into the whole 
history of the faulty sample; and experi- 
ence will show the origin of the weak 
point and how it can best be eliminated in 
the future. Unless, however, the tests are 
constant and systematic, every failure 
comes as a surprise and a mystery. Tests 
made after the damage has *been done 
show generally that the material is some- 
thing totally different from that on which 
the last tests were made, afid in the mean- 
time many causes have arisen to finally 
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produce a disastrous result. It does not 
follow that steel must necessarily be con- 
demned as an unreliable material. It is, 
when properly treated, undoubtedly the 
most valuable material known to engi- 
neers to-day. 

One of the most specious arguments 
used against steel is deduced from the 
mileage of broken axles, which often show 
that the average mileage of the broken 
steel axles is less than that of iron. This 
is by no means a conclusive argument; for 
if the statistics of the axles still running 
be examined, it will almost invariably be 
found that steel has proved more durable 
than iron. The explanation of this seem- 
ing anomaly is simple. A new steel axle 
which has a flaw or is “nicked” in any 
way is doomed from the start. The crack 
will gradually but surely spread in the 
homogeneous material, and the axle will 
fail or be condemned for a growing flaw 
after acomparatively short life. The re- 
maining axles being sound will continue 
to run and give along mileage, and when 
finally removed will still be sound, though 
worn below the minimum size. The iron 
axles,on the other hand, begin the prog- 
ress of disintegration at once. The more 
or less imperfectly welded fibers begin to 
separate, and after a certain time the great 
majority have been condemned, while the 
greater number of the steel axles are still 
running, though possibly none of the iron 
axles faiied as soon as the faulty steel ones. 

Steel, however good and suitable in 
quality,can not stand unless it is also of 
suitable form. Some have very incorrect- 
ly stated that the section of steel exposed 


to heavy setvice should be alike through- 


out. A car axle, according to this dictum, 
should be of the same diameter through- 
out its length. This form, however, was 
abandoned in the very early days of rail- 
roads, owing to the persistency with which 
fractures occurred just inside the wheel 
hubs. The true law is manifestly that the 
section should vary according to the strain, 
and that the strains should be as nearly 
uniform. as possible throughout the axle, 
subject to the proviso that there should be 
no sudden change of form. It will be 
found that steel fails where this rule is 
disregarded, and stands where it is ob- 
served. 

Steel is acknowledged to be the only 
material for tires,and a great majority 
are strongly in its favor as the best ma- 
terial for car axles. But in both forms 
the Heel is not nicked, there are no square 
shoulders or sharp re-entering angles, and 
the whole pieceis proportioned to give an 
approximately equal strain throughout. . 
Complaints as to the behavior of steel 
commence when it is used in such forms 
as piston rods, with. square shoulders and 
the section reduced to half the normal 
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area by the square-ended keyways, which 
by some freak of fate still manage to exist 
half a century out of date. Steel, too, has, 
of course, been found a doubtful material 
for crank pins or driving axles which are 
shouldered down on entering the wheel 
fit, the idea being apparently that the sec- 
tion should be suddenly diminished just 
where the axle or crank pin encounters 
the additional work of sustaining the com- 
pression put on it by being forced into 
the hub of the wheel. 

Crank pins are now very generally en- 
larged on entering the wheel, and the 
result is usually that breakages cease en- 
tirely. At some future period the same 
cure will be tried on driving axles, and 
many persons will no doubt be much sur- 
prised at the sudden diminution in the 
number of broken steel axles, and attrib- 
ute it to an improvement in the quality of 
the material. Many argue that while sud- 
den changes of section may have a dele- 
terious effect on steel axles, yet they do 
not account for axles breaking in the mid- 
dle. The number of steel axles which 
break in this manner is no doubtextremely 
small. A few driving axles have been’ 
known to break near the center, but the 
flaw started from the sharp corner of a 
keyway forthe eccentric. While it cannot 
be said that there is no mystery about the 
failures of steel, yet it can safely be as- 
serted that the causes of failure of steel 
used in locomotive or car construction 
can, in nine cases out of ten, be definitely 
located, and can, moreover, be prevented, 
by careful design and the elimination of 
doubtful material by means of constant 
and systematic tests. 





Steel Treatments. 


Every tool maker should be able to tell 


what grade of steel he has got hold of just 
from the first inspection that is made of 
it, and no one should go so far as getting a 
toolall forged out without knowing whether 
itis steel ornot. Take the class known 
as Mushet’s, how frequently a would-be 
tool maker will draw a bar of it from the 
rack and begin in dead earnest to draw 
out along-nosed tool, only to find that. its 
glass-like action is getting too much for 
him, when it would have taken only a 
touch on the emery wheel to have dis- 
pelled all doubts as to its character. It 
throws off sparks from the wheel too near 
like those of cast iron to be taken fof any- 
thing else in the way of steel. 

Steelin general is but a chemical uni- 
son of iron and carbon, but the part that 
the carbon has to play in this material is 
still a source of much study. Take a 
liquid, such as water, for instance, in its 
frozen or solid state, and begin and heat it 
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gradually from a point far below that of 
freezing; itis evident that the tempera- 
ture will increase as the heat is applied 
till the melting point is red@ched, when all 
further increase will be checked by the 
work that has to be overcome in convert- 
ing a solid to a liquid. In heating steel, 
the temperature rises gradually in accord- 
ance withthe heat applied till a point is ~ 
reached that steel will just begin to hard- 
en, where it remains awhile for some in- 
ternal work to be done, when it starts up 
again as rapidly as before. In cooling 
steel from alow red heat this feature is 
still more noticeable than before. One 
worker of steel of our acquaintance has 
made the test quite often of heating a bar 
of steel with such an even heat that when 
it cooled a wave could be seen traversing 
from one end to the other when this crit- 
ical point was reached. f 

In annealing steel the great point has 
been to contrive some way to hold the 
heat after the steel has been heated to the 
best temperature for annealing and let it 
down as slowly as possible tillit has got 
safely by the lowest point for hardening, 
when less care can be taken in the cooling, 
process. Every kind of a non-conducting 
material has been tried to hold the heat 
for annealing, but no one, so far, has been 
able to confine the heat as long as steel 
workers desire, and one of the best pro- 
cesses has been to introduce some sub- 
stance that will burn slowly and partially 
restore the heat as it is conducted away. 
Fine pine sawdust, well seasoned, and 
mixed with wood ashes, makes a good bed 
to anneal small articles in, only it would 
be well to plunge into it a bar of red-hot 
iron to warm up the bed before the heat- 
ed articles are introduced. 

Old hands are fond of examining steel 
from a fracture, whenever one can be 
made, to catch a glimpse of the fine grain 
and the steel-gray lustre, but with low- 
grade steel and wrought iron they can 
pick up something from. what can be 
learned from the sheared edges of the 
metal. In plate rolling, the men at the 
works can easily detect unlaminated por- 
tions and blisters by the way that water 
will evaporate from the surface, the solid 
portion taking much longer to cool than 
when the plates are composed of thin lay- 
ers. The hammer test is one that is sup- 
posed to takethe skill of a lifetime to 
catch the difference between a portion 
that is sound and one that is badly lam- 


inated; yet if an examiner will only bear 


in mind, when rapping all over a plate, 
what would naturally be expected should 
a blow fall on a spot composed of thin 
layers, or a sound portion protected 
by athin layer on the outside, we doubt 
if more than a single trial would be 
needed. 
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Characteristics of Steel—Coating for 
Steel and Iron. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that, 
though steel is intermediate in chemical 
composition between wrought iron and 
cast iron, containing more carbon than 
the one and less than the other, its prop- 
- erties are quite different from either of 
them; it may be made to resemble either 
of them alternately, but it is principally 
used in a third condition, and in its ca- 
pacity to assume which the great value of 
steel consists. Briefly, annealed steel has 
nearly all the properties of lead, being 
very soft and malleable; hardened steel 


has nearly all the properties of glass, be-: 


ing very hard and brittle; tempered steel 
has most of the properties of whalebone, 
being hard but. at the same time elastic 
The chemical change which takes place 
during these processes has not yet been 
discovered. Again, it is a remarkable fact 
that the specific gravity of hardened steel 
is less than that of the unhardened, an- 
other singular point being that steel, of 
course, expands with heat, and when it is 
allowed to cool slowly regains its original 
size; but if it be cooled suddenly, the only 
way in which itcan be hardened, although 
it contracts very much, it does not quite 
reach smnall size of the unhardened state. 

An account is given of the tests made 
by the French government of steel way 
down in the low temperature of 75° to 100° 
below Fahr. In these experiments part of 
the bars employed were hardened and part 
otherwise. The breaking load was in- 
creased by the cooling 3 per cent. in the 
instance of the unhardened bars and some 


6 per cent. in that of those hardened, © 


but in a shock such as a gun would be 
subjected to the unhardened bars, cooled, 
broke on an average with 5.9 blows, against 
14.6 blows under ordinary conditions. 

Iron or steel plates are now coated with 
nearly pure lead, the process being one 
that has no diminishing effect on the 
ductility or strength of the iron, so that a 
plate may be bent and closed, and opened 
again, without cracking the opening. The 
material to be treated in this way is sub- 
jected to a series of five baths, the first of 
these being a pickle, through which a weak 
current of electricity is passed, this bath 
removing the scales from the surface of 
the metal, the electricity greatly expediting 
this result; the second bath is in lime 
water, which neutralizes the acid; then 
comes the bath in clear water; the next 
bath is in a neutral solution of zinc and 
stannic chlorides. After the drying process, 
the plates pass through the. last bath, 
namely, of molten lead, and on being 
taken from this, the metal is found to be 
‘coated with an adherent layer of lead, 
which, though thin, is uniformly spread. 
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Boiler Steel.* 





Gentlemen, I consider that you have 
done me a great honor in asking me to 
say a few words on the all-important ques- 
tion of the material of which our boilers 
have to be built. I would, in the first 
piace, ask you to consider that I do not 
come here as ateacher in any manner or 
shape. I do notcome to teach any one his 
business. But as I happened to be in this 
country for the last two weeks, of course I 
have met quite a number of gentlemen in- 
terested in the question of fire-box plate. 

Fire-box plate, for the purposes of fire- 
boxes at sea, I have manufactured for a 
long number of years, I think if I were 
to say to you that I have turned out within 
the last 14 years at least one hundred 
thousand tons of fire-box plate, Ishould be 
within the mark. You know a man who 
has done alarge amount of -work must 
have made a large number of blunders, 
and itis out of the blunders that he may 
find what may be considered the best way 
of keeping in the straight path. 

What we consider in fire-box plate mak- 
ing, first of all, is to select very pure ma- 
terials. That is to say, we will take pig 
iron which contains in nature the smallest 
amount of sulphur and phosphorus. We 
do not mind very much the amount of 
silicon nor the amount of carbon. We 
consider that it is necessary to know ex- 
actly the composition of the fuel that we 
use in every part of the work so that the 
gas from the fuel shall have the same 
value in purity as the pig iron that we 
have already started to work with. 

Having these together and both clear 
from these very serious enemies—sulphur 
and phosphorus—we may then go to work 
and expect to obtain a fairresult. It is 
important also that the linings of the fur- 
nace, such as the sand and ganister that 
you use, and also the bricks of which it is 
built, shall be as pure as the gas and 
pig iron. Therefore, when the action is 
through, there is no doubt that after such 
a start you will get as a resultapure plate. 
For fire-box purposes it should have about 
11 of carbon. You may put from .50 to .55 
of ferromanganese into it, but you should 
get your sulphur and phosphorus down to 
as low as .o4 to .05. If you do that, you 
will have a material which, if properly 
manipulated from the ingot down to the 
shorn plate, will do almost anything as re- 
gards standing fire and every other ma- 
nipulation involved in turning it into first- 
class boilers. I believe thatin some factories 
in this country it is thought not necessary 
to put any work on the ingot. We holda 
different opinion. We prefer, for the best 
class of work, to hammer the ingot, re- 





*Remarks of Mr. Samson Fox, before Master 
Mechanics’ Association at Lakewood. 
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ducing it from about 15 in. thick to about 
5in. That ingot is hammered on the flat 
and on the edge and the ends are cut off. 
It is necessary to exercise care in reheat- 
ing such a'slab, because we all know that 
we are troubled at times with lamination 
in theplate. That has been clearly proved 
over and over again to be caused by the 
overlapping of one side of the plate on 
‘the other. Men who are rushing their 
work will bring out their slabs not so well 
heated on one side as on the other, and 
when such a slab enters the rolls the soft 
side will run ahead and draw farther than 
the hard side, and the hard side is, as it 
were, rolled partially into the soft slab. 
This may not show itself, even when the 
plate is short, even when it has been an- 
nealed, but still it will show itself in work- 
ing some day. It will show itself when it 
comes to deal with the expansion and con- 
traction due to its work in the boiler. 

Now the question for the user should be 
to buy only on the conditions of certain 
mechanical and chemical tests. Some 
specify that test pieces shall be taken from 
25 per cent. of the plates and the inspector 
shall see the tests made. If the committee 
were to look fairly into the different tests 
set forth either in France, or in Germany, 
or in England, they would find that there 
is a steadfast growing of the practice of 
standard tests, especially for fire-box work. 
The Board of Trade, the Admiralty of 
England and many other associations, such 
as Lloyds and the Bureau Veritas, set down 
that a piece of material shall be cut from 
the plate which shall, in ten inches of 
length elongate in testing from 20 to 25 
percent. The British Admiralty is 25 per 
cent.; sois the Russian Admiralty, and sois 


the French Admiralty. Butthe Board of © 


Trade goes down as low as 20 per cent. In 
addition to this the Admiralty makes a 
standard of tensile strength. They say it 
shall not be more than 25 tons to the 
square inch, and they usually say it shall 
not be less than 24. Those are our gross 
tonsof 2,240lbs. Nowif you are bound 
within the range of a ton you have got to 
have your chemical composition uniform 
through ail the plates you make, and if you 
get an elongation such as I have men- 
tioned at 23 to 25 per cent., that will bea 
material that will do very good work. 

We have found by experience that there 
should be a little difference in the amount 
of carbon according to the thickness of 
the plate that you are making. If you are 
starting with .11 carbon for a quarter inch 
plate, and you are going to make half.inch 
plates which shall bear the 25 tons and not 

less than 24 tons tensile test, and with the 
same elongation of 25 or 20 per cent., you 
must put a little more carbon into the half 
inch plate than you put into the quarter 
inch plate, and so on. Otherwise you will 
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not get the same tensile strength, because 
your material is made more dense in roll- 

ing down to aquarter inch plate than toa 
half inch or three quarter inch plate. 

These features have led to pretty fair suc- - 
cess on our side. Iam sure that if the 

users of plate in this country were to lay 

down a standard of purity and strength 

and elongation of plate, this would be the, 
very first thing to doin order to get that 

uniformity in fire-box plates which is so 

much required. Of course,a great many 

plates would have to be thrown out, but 

there is nothing like having a lot of ma- 

terial thrown out that will make a manu- 

facturer find out what is the right thing 

for him to do. 

We employ a method of determining 
the amount of carbon which is known as 
the color test. Wetake a known weight of 
a chemically pure iron or a known weight 
of steel with a known quantity of carbon. 
That known weight of pure iron is dis- 
solved in acid and a known weight of water 
mixed with it, which produces a rather 
crimson-colored liquid. We take our sup- 
posed pure iron from the furnace and 
weigh the same quantity and dissolve it 
with the same quantity of acid as the 
other, and then fill up two test tubes that 
are graduated with such a quantity of 
water as will bring both the liquids to the 
same shade of color, looking at them on 
a sheet of white paper. The result is 
that when you read off the difference in 
the water on the scale of the two tubes 
you know the difference in the carbon 
between one and the other. One is con- 
sidered to be without carbon entirely and 
the other may have a little in it. That 
process can be carried through in ten 
minutes. If you want to know what carbon 
you have in a piece of finished material, 
you treat it in the same way. 

There is no doubt that you will always 
get the best results by taking your test 
pieces lengthwise from the sheet, but we 
do not want that. Wewant the worst con- 
dition of the plate,and we get that by 
taking the test piece off crosswise. We 
always adopt that system, and it is a satis- 
factory one, inasmuch as when you have 
got your standard of density and elonga- 
tion on a piece cut crosswise, you are much 
more sure to be right lengthwise. 

The material that I make is sold for 
about £9 per ton of 2,240 lbs. Of course 
you can not produce the same class of 
material at the same price in this country. 
The result of reducing phosphorus and 
sulphur, say to '.o2 and .025 or .030 respec- 
tively, would be better results as regards 
cracking or starring or anything due to the 
application of the heat on one side and 
water on the other. But when you get 
down to completely pure iron you lose the 
dignity of the material to an extent that 
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allows other difficulties-to creep in, such 
as grooving and pitting of the plate, due to 
various changes of water. These constit- 
uents in small quantity, where they do not 
interfere with the ductility of the material, 
are, in my opinion, a considerable safe- 
guard against what occurs when a very 
pure iron is placed in contact with water 
that is being made into steam, such as 
pitting and grooving. We have been 
troubled with that with some classes of 
water in marine boilers. But we can get 
over that by introducing zinc into the 
steam space. The zinc by degrees de- 
posits itself over the surface of the plates, 
and the result is a whitish coating, which 
seems to protect the plate perfectiy from 
these difficulties of grooving and pitting. 








—<—_ 


Concerning Domes. 





As a general rule, we believe domes to 
be unnecessary; for experience has shown 
us that if a boiler is properly designed 
and properly set, dry steam may be had 
without them. However, many of our 
patrons prefer to have their boilers fur- 
nished with domes, and there is really no 
objection to them, provided they are made 
and put on correctly. 

The most striking source of weakness 
in a dome is the hole that is cut out of the 
shell to allow the entrance of steam, this 
hole being often made the full diameter 
of the dome. Sometimes, however, it 1s 
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FIG. I.—A CORRECTLY DESIGNED DOME. 





made, say, only seven inches in diameter; 
and sometimes, too, a number of small 
holes, three-quarters of an inch or so in 
diameter, are drilled through the shell in 
the piace of one large one. Each of these 
methods is liable to objections, which we 
proceed to consider. 

There can be no doubt that a large open- 
ing in a boiler shell is an element of weak- 
ness, for, although we may re-enforce the 
periphery of such a hole, and stiffen it as 
much as we please, it is always a matter of 
opinion whether the strength obtained in 
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this way is sufficient to make up for that 
lost by cutting out the hole. We say it is 
a matter of opinion, because, although 
there are rules for this re-enforcement, it 
does not appear that these rules are based 
either on a mathematical analysis of the 
strains, or on the results of extensive ex- 
periments. The mathematical questions 
involved in this problem are of such a 
character that it is doubtful if many men 
are competent to handle them; and those 
who are or have been competent seem to 
have overlooked the problem or avoided 
it. So far as ex- 
periments are 
concerned, we 
should not 
know where to 
look for satis- 
factory data of 
this kind, on 
which to base a 
Cru bese Sach 
\ rules as there 
~~ are seem to be 
FIG. 2.—ILLUSTRATING THE TEN- empirical, and 
DENCY TO DEFORM THE DOME. must be regard- 
ed merely as an expression of what past ex- 
perience in the manufacture and use of 
boilers has indicated to be sufficient, sup- 
plemented, perhaps, by a few general 
mechanical considerations of the most 
elementary nature. This being the fact, 
it must be evident that the best thing to 
do, if- domes are to be used at all, is to so 
proportion the opening in the shell that 
therecan be zo reasonable doubt aboutthe 
strength of the structure; we must err on 
the safe side. Nowcertainly it is not err- 
ing on the safe side to cut the opening in 
the shell the full size of the dome; for 
whatever doubt there may be about the 
value of that part of the shell that lies 
within the dome, it has never been main- 
tained, so far as we know, that the shell is 
stronger when this part is entirely re- 
moved than when it is left. The girth- 
wise strain on a boiler is well known to 
be double the lengthwise strain; so the 
tendency of the strains in the shell is to 
distort the dome in such a way as to in- 
crease the diameter in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the length of the boiler. (Fig. 
2 illustrates this action. The opening 
in the shellis shown as equal to the full 
diameter of the dome, and the dotted lines 
indicate the shape into which the shell- 
strain tends to pull the dome.) This de- 
forming tendency of the shell-strain is re- 
sisted by two things; the stiffness of the 
dome itself, and the brace-like action of 
the part of the shell lying within the 
dome (when this part is not all cut away). 
Now if the part of the shell within the 
dome were under the same strain as the 
rest of the shell, the problem would be 
very simple, for the strain on the dome 
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would then be only that which is due to 
the action of the steam on the dome 
itself; but asa matter of fact the strain on 
the part of the shell inside the dome is 
not equal to the strain on the part outside. 
This is easily understood if one considers 
the case of a complete cylindrical shell 
exposed to the same pressure inside and 
outside—a small cylinder, let us say, with a 
hole in one end, and placed in the steam 
space of alarge boiler. Obviously there 
would be no strain at all in such a shell; 
and since in the actual case the part of the 
shell that lies within the dome of a boiler 
is under the same balanced condition so 
far as steam- 
pressure is con- 
cerned—the 
pressure being 
the same above 
and below it—it 
FIG. 3.—A DOME STRENGTHEN- follows that the 

ED BY STAY-BOLTS. direct radial ac- 
tion of the steam on the shell does not pro- 
duce any strain at allon this part of it, and 
the only strain that does come upon it, 
therefore, is that which is transmitted to 
it by the direct pull of the part of the 
shell that is outside the dome. There is 
no doubt that lengthwise of the boiler the 
strain transmitted in this manner is such 
that the shell is in substantially the same 
state inside of the dome as it is outside. 
Girthwise the case is somewhat different; 
because here the strain transmitted to the 
inner part tends to straighten or flatten 
this part, and hence it is not resisted so 
effectively, and more of it is thrown on the 
dome. It has been argued by many that 
because the shell inside the dome acts 
merely as a curved brace, so far as _resist- 
ing girthwise strain is concerned, it is 
therefore of no use whatever. Wecannot 
quite see the case from that point of view, 
however, and we consider it important to 
preserve as much of the shell as is prac- 
ticable, for the sake of securing as much as 
possible of whatever resistance it may 
offer. The case is not entirely analogous 
to that of a curved brace, either; for the 
shell can not be depressed girthwise with- 
out being also depressed longitudinally; 
and it can not be depressed longitudinally 
without stretching. Hence it appears 
that before the part of the shell within the 
dome flattens girthwise, it must stretch 
longitudinally; and the analogy with the 








curved brace is therefore practically de- 


stroyed. We do not, maintain that this 
part of the shell is as strong as the rest of 
the boiler, but we are satisfied that it is of 
some considerable use, and that it should 
not be ignored. 

We have reviewed the objections to cut- 
ting out a hole equal, or nearly equal, to 
the diameter of the dome, and we proceed 
to consider the objections to the seven- 
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inch hole and the.series of three-quarter- 
inch holes. The most obvious objection 
to these is, that in such cases the interior 
of the dome is quite inaccessible for in- 
spection and repairs. We hold that the 
best solution of the dome-opening prob- 
lem is to make the opening elliptical, 
11x15”, and to securely rivet to it a man- 
hole frame (see Fig. 1). This makes the 
interior of the dome quite accessible, pre- 
serves a considerable portion of the shell, 
and so stiffens what remains as to ma- 
terially increase its efficiency. 

In old boilers, where the dome is of con- 
siderable size compared with the shell, 
say 30” in diameter on a 48” cylinder, one 
or two stay bolts may be put across it as 
shown in Fig. 3. This construction is not 
recommended for new boilers, but it is 
often serviceable where the dome of a 
boiler already in use gives trouble by leak- 
age along the joint where it is riveted to 
the boiler. The same object may likewise 
be attained by the construction shown in 
Fig. 4, which represents two bars of tee- 
iron riveted securely to the shell. These 
bars should be made as long as possible— 
that is, they should extend around the 
boiler shell until they almost touch the 
sides of the dome. This stiffens the 
shell admirably, and while we cov sider 
the manhole frame better for a new boiler, 
the tee-irons may perhaps be more readily 
applied to an old boiler which shows dis- 
tress around the dome. It may also 
be well to say in this place that when 
the opening in the shellis less than the 





FIG. 4.—ARRANGEMENT OF TEE-IRON FOR STIFFEN- 
ING THE SHELL. 

diameter of the dome, small drip-holes 
should be provided close to the dome at 
the lowest points on the sides (at the 
points corresponding to # and C in Fig. 
3), to allow the water of condensation to 
flow back into the boiler. 

We have next to consider the connection 
of the dome to the shell. Usuaily, the 
dome is flanged and fastened to the shell 
by a single row of rivets. In our opinion, 
this is not good practice, as the joint be- 
tween the dome and the shell is subjected 
to very trying strains. In the first place, 
it will be seen that this joint has to with- 
stand the upward pressure of the steam 
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against the head of the dome. This brings 
a tensile strain on the riv ets, which tends 
to strip off their heads; and rivets are 
much weaker when the strain comes or 
them in this way than when it is entirely 
of the nature of a shear, as in the longi- 
tudinal and girth-joints of boliers. The 
<lome should always be secured to the 
shell by a double-rjveted joint at least. 
‘The flange of the dome re-enforces the 
shell more effectively when double-riveted 
than when single-riveted, and the double- 
riveted joint. is better adapted to withstand 
the girthwise strain 
- Of the shell, which 
hm we must consider 
f to be transferred to 
i the dome to some 
4 extent. 

The head of the 
Pdomeé?may be 
f strengthened inany 
f one of four ways. 
(1) Itmay be made 
of cast-iron of prop- 
er thickness, and provided with ribs to give 
it sufficient strength and stiffness. Our ex- 
‘perience with heads of this character has 
‘been such that we cannot recommend them. 
We consider that dome heads should be of 
wrought-iron or steel,in every case. (2) 
‘The head may be dished or bumped intoa 
spherical shape. In making heads in this 
way, boilermakers are very apt to bump 





“FIG. 5.—A BUMPED-UP HEAD, 


‘the heads too little, giving them a radius - 


that is entirely too large. The strength of 
a bumped head may be calculated by the 
ordinary rules for spheres, as, if properly 
made, the head is a segment of a true 
-sphere. The rule for the strength of a 
hollow sphere is: Multiply the radius of 
‘the sphere by the pressure it is desired 
‘to carry (in pounds per square inch), and 
divide the product by ¢wzce the strain that 
‘the material can safely bear per square 
‘inch. The quotient is the thickness the 
‘head should have. It will be noticed that 
this rule is the same as for cylindrical 
shells, except that we divide by ¢wzce the 
working strain, because the sphere has a 
curvature in ¢wo directions, and the cylin- 
-der in only ove; so that asphere is just 
twice as strong asacylinder of the same 
‘radius and same material. (In cases in 
which riveted joints are used on the 
Spherical part of the head, the thickness 
as calculated above must be divided by the 
efficiency of the joint thatis used.) Usually 
‘the thickness of the head is known, and 
what we wish to findis the radius to which 
‘the head must be bumped. For this pur- 
“pose we may turn the foregoing rule 
-aboutso as to make it read as follows: 
Multiply the strain that the material can 
safely bear per square inch by /¢wice the 
‘thickness of the head, and divide the prod- 
vuct by the pressure that is to be carried. 
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The quotient is the greatest allowable 
radius of the head. If it is bumped toa 
longer radius than this, it is not safe; but 
there is no objection to the use of a short- 
er one. 

The foregoing rule, when compared 
with the rule for cylinders, shows that if 
a cylinder and a sphere are to be made of 
the same material, and to have the same 
bursting point, the radius of the sphere 
must be equal to the dzameter of the cyl- 
inder. Hence it is important to bump the 
head of the dome to a radius equal to the 
diameter of the dome; for this makes the 
head and the sides equal in strength. Fig... 
5 represents a dome-head bumped in this 
manner. 

We do not recommend the use of 
bumped heads for high pressures, if it is 
possible to avoid them; the braced head, 
presently to be considered, appears to us 
to be far better. Leaving the bumped 
head, therefore, we pass to the considera- 
tion of (3) the braced head. This form of 
head is shown in Fig. 1, and is the one 
most coimmonly met with in practice. 
The riveted joint, by which the head is 
attached to the shell ofthe dome, is strong 
enough to stand the entire pressure on 
the head, provided the head is kept flat, 
so that the strain on the rivets is a simple 
shear. The object of bracing is to stiffen 
the head so that it will not bulge out and 
produce radial strains that would tear it 
out around the flanges. In the head of a 
30-inch dome, allowing 3 inches all around 
as sufficiently stiffened by the flange, 
there are 707 square inches to be braced. 
Under a pressure of 90 pounds to the 
square inch this would correspond to a 
total pressure on the head of 63,630 Ibs.; 
and this, allowing 7,000 lbs. to each brace, 
wouldcall fornine 
braces. In _ prac- 
tice onlyeight are 
used, as the nozzle 
for the steam-pipe 
contributes ma- 
terially toward 
stiffening the 
head. In general, 
six bracesare used 
ona 24-inch dome, 
eight braces on 
a 30-inch dome, and ten braces on a 
36-inch dome; though this cannot be con- 
sidered an absolute rule, for with high 
pressures the number of braces may have 
to beincreased. Crow-foot braces should 
beused, asshown in the cut,and the rivets 
by which they are held must not be less 
than 3, of an inch in diameter. The 
braces should run to the sides of the 
dome, as shown in the cut. It nught 
seem unnecessary to say this, but we have 
occasionally seen the braces in domes seé- 
cured to the shell of the boiler, close tothe 


FIG. 6.—A LOCOMOTIVE DOME. 
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steam opening; and of course they are 
of practically no use in such cases. 

The fourth method of stiffening the 
heads of domes is to rivet tee-irons or 
angle-irons across them. This method is 
sometimes used, but we believe it to be in- 
ferior to the bracing, because defects are 
more readily detected by the inspector 
where braces are used than where the 
stiffening is obtained by angle-irons only; 
and also because the strength of braced 


heads can be calculated more readily, and, 


with greater accuracy. 

In conclusion, let us say (1) that we be- 
dieve that if a boiler is properly designed 
and properly set, it does notneed a dome; 
but ifa dome is to be used, we believe (2) 
that the shell should not be cut away to the 
full diameter of the dome, but that an 
elliptical hole, say 11”%x 1§”, is much 
better, and that a man-hole frame 
should be securely riveted to this -open- 
ing; (3) that the dome should be se- 
cured to the shell by a double-riveted 
joint, at least; (4) that the head should be 
of wrought-iron or steel, and that it should 
be braced to the sides of the shell with 
a sufficient number of crow-foot braces, 
secured with rivets at least 3 of aninch 
in diameter; (5) that braced heads are 
superior to cast-iron heads, bumped heads, 
or heads stiffened only by tee-iron; (6) 
that if the. circumstances are such that 
bumped heads become necessary, or high- 
ly desirable, they should be bumped to 
a radius not greater than the diameter 
of the dome; (7) that the curve of the 
flange of the dome should fit the curve of 
the boiler-shell exactly, so that the boiler 
will not be deformed out of its proper 
cylindrical shape in riveting the dome on; 
(8) that the man-hole should not be put on 
the head of the dome, but on some other 
part of the boiler. 

DOMES FOR LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS. 

In cases where the pressures carried are 
very high indeed, as in locomotive boilers, 
the arrangement shown in Fig. I some- 
times proves insufficient to prevent dis- 
tress along the joint where the dome and 
the boiler are joined. The shell of the 
boiler seems to yield enough to cause this 
jointtoleak. Various ways of overcoming 
the trouble have been tried, but the most 
effective method, and the one now uni- 
versally adopted in this country, is that 
shown in Fig. 6. The dome is madein 
the usual manner, and double riveted to 
the shell; but the shell is cut out to al- 
most the full diameter of the dome, and 
flanged upward to a radius of two inches. 
The flangeso formed fits into the dome, and 
is secured to it bya single-riveted joint. 
Although. this method leaves the shell 
open to the full diameter of the dome, it 
is found that the double flange around 


the circumference of the opening, and the. 
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three rows of rivets, re-enforce and stiffen 
the shell so perfectly that the dome shows 
no sign of distress under very heavy press- 
ures; and we recommend this eonstruc- 
tion when domes are to be used at the 
high pressures toward which modern prac- 
tice is tending.—LocoMOTIVE. 








Report of Conference L. & N. R. R. and 
the Several Gen. Committees of 
Adjustment. 





[Concluded.] 


Mr. Smith: On the 14th of August, notice 
was given that on the first of September the 
pay of all employes, whose pay had not been 
reduced on the first of August, would be re- 
duced on the first of September. All who were 
affected by the order had the right to refuse 
to work at the reduced pay on or after that 
date. That was the position on the first of Sep- 
tember. Should we accept the proposition 
made by the representatives of the employes, the 
company would, on the first of December, be 
under a specific agreement to restore the pay. I 
do not believe any one here believes that it is. 
right that the management should, under existing 
conditions, enter into a specific agreement to re- 
store the pay on aspecified date. I have suggested. 
a modification, and, I think, Mr. Arthur suggest- 
ed a compromise, and I. suggest that the ste- 
nographer write out that portion of his notes, 
and let us see how much difference there is be- 
tween us. 

[NotEe.—After the stenographer had written out 
his notes, Mr. Smith said: ] 

Mr. Smith: Well, Mr. Arthur, I have either not 
gotten the right quotation, or you did not say as. 
much as I thought you did. 

Mr. Arthur: I did not say very much. 

Mr. Smith: According to the stenographer, I 
said: 

“Well, then, why not adopt my suggestion, that 
‘““we willagree to restore the rate of pay on the 


\“* first of December, provided the earnings of the 


‘company justify it. If they do not, call for an- 
“ other conference. I simply want that little 
(Word it imtheres. 

Mr. Arthur said: 

“Leave out that ‘provided,’ say that you will 
“restore it, but in the event of your feeling that 
“the earnings of your road will not warrant it, 
“that you will have the privilege of calling to- 
“gether the representatives of your employes, 
“‘ the same as you have done heretofore, and sub- 
““ mit to them the reasons why you can not fulfill 
‘““your promise. You can reserve that right. Cer- 
“ tainly, that can be done—the men will undoubt- 
“‘ edly understand it.” 

Mr. Smith: There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence. You suggest that we put in the agreement 
that if, on December 1st, we do not think the 
business of the road justifies a restoration of pay, 
that we will call the men together again, and tell 
them why it can not be done. 

Mr. Arthur: First, I want you to restore the 
pay, evenif you pay the increase for one month. 
At the same time that you make the restoration, 
if you feel that you can not afford to do it, sum- 
mon the men just the same as you did before. 

Mr. Smith: We will know long before the first 
of December whether we can afford to stand it, 
because we are advised approximately of what 
our earnings are from day to day, and we can ap- 
proximate what our expenses are. We will, there- 
fore, know before December 1st whether we can 
testore the pay or not, and there is no reason why 
it cannot be arranged so that if the earnings of 
the company do not justify a restoration of pay, 
that it be not done even for one month. 

I think it was you, Mr. Wilkinson, that called 
attention to the fact, and to which also others re- 
ferred, that I have suggested that the pay be re- 
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stored when the earnings of the company were 
equal to what they were last year, and that you 
thought it was unfair, because it is saidto be one 
of the best years. There is something in that, 
and I suggest that the pay be restored whenever 
the earnings in any one month are equal to what 
they were during the corresponding month of the 
year before, or the year before that, or the average 
for three years. Or, lam willing to use general 
terms, and agree to restore pay as soon as the 
earnings of the company justify its being done, 
and if we cannot agree with the men as to 
when the earnings do justify, that we leave the 
question to be decided by disinterested parties. 
I am willing to take the year 1891-92 as a basis, or 
the average of the last three fiscal years. I do 
not wish any seeming advantage—d@ not want 
to be guilty of any sharp practice in making an 
arrangement of this kind. We can use the gen- 
eral term, whenever the business of the company 
justifies, or whenever the earnings of the com- 
pany justifies, or whenever the earnings of the 
company in any one month are equal to the 
average earnings of the same months during the 
past three years, making due allowance for in- 
erease in mileage operated. As you know, we 
have, within three years, incorporated the Ken- 
tucky Central Railway and the Owensboro & Nash- 
ville Railway in our gross and net earnings, 
all of which is clearly shown in the annual 
reports. 

Mr. Wilkins: Would that apply to any lines 
that you may acquire in the future? 

Mr. Smith: Yes; let them be putin upon the 
same basis. We will always know what their 
past earnings have been. 

Mr. Wilkins: Do you consider it fair to consider 
the gross or net earnings? 

Mr. Smith: Hither; although, in my opinion, 
using the net earnings as a basis would be just to 
both parties, or a more equitable basis to use. 
Say that whenever the net earnings were restored 
to what they were during the average of the last 
three years, the pay would be restored, but if it 
was preferred, make the gross earnings the basis ; 
or Iam willing to leave out all reference to earn- 
ings, and say that whenever the earnings justify 
it, the pay shall be restored, and leave that ques- 
tion to be decided by disinterested parties. 

Mr. Arthur: Now, Mr. Smith, I want you to ap- 
preciate the position that we, as executive officers, 
are placed in. You have heard what Mr. Wilkin- 
son has said concerning his trainmen. Now, he 
represénts:about four hundred men. 

Mr. Wilkinson: Nearly seven hundred men. 

Mr. Arthur: Those seven hundred men are op- 
posed to any reduction. We have that tocontend 
‘with; in fact, nearly all of them have expressed a 
decided opinion on the subject. We have suc- 
ceeded in laying the matter before them, of per- 
suading them to offer you this proposition sub- 
mitting toareduction for ninety days, with the 
distinet understanding that it will be restored 
December ist. Now, unless they have a promise 
of that kind, I*°want to say to you very frankly 
and kindly that it will not be acceptable to the 
men. Ido not think it would be good judgment 
on your part, as president of the company, to let 
that divide us and fill your road with new men. 
It is, of course,a privilege you have. I do not 
think it would be good judgment to do it after 
they have yielded to our solicitation and our 
argument to give you the Io per cent. reduction 
for ninety days. It seems to me that you can do 
so and take your chances with the men who have 
yielded to this first request, if you find that you 
cannot afford to do it, that you are willing to 
place the matterin their hands and trust to them 
as to whether they are willing to give you any 
further reduction or not. So far as we can learn, 
nothing will be satisfactory to them other than 
the proposition that they submitted to you this 
morning. I was in hopes that we might word 
this a little different, so that it would cover about 
the same thing, or accomplish about the same 
thing. I tell you, Mr. Smith, it will be necessary 
for us to have something so plain that it cannot 
be misunderstood, and the vital part of it is that 


the wages will be restored at the expiration of 
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ninety days, and the plainer you make it the bet- 


ter it will be. 

Mr. Smith: I cannot enter into a specific agree- 
ment, an unconditional agreement, to restore pay 
on December 1st. Iam willing to say that we will 
restore the rates on the first of December if the 
earnings of the company justify it. If they do 
not, we will give them a reasonable notice, not 
less than ten days, that the earnings of the com- 
pany do not justify a restoration on, December 
ist, and will ask them to meet with us again and 
discuss the question. Then, if they are unwilling 
to agree upon a further reduction, or that the re- 
duction shall continue until the earnings shall 
improve, or until some specific time that may 
then be agreed upon, and they are unwilling to 
continue work at the reduced rate, it seems to me 
that they will be in as good position to quit work 
then as now. 

Mr. Arthur: We all agree that we cannot arrive 
at an understanding. It seems to me that you 
should give us in writing the best that you can 
do, over your own signature. We willretire and 
discuss it, and will tell you what we will do. I 
think that is the only thing that can now be done. 
The proposition contained in your first paper to 
the men, and that which has been embodied in 
ours, is not satisfactory to either party. Now, if’ 
there is any possible way in which you can ex- 
plain to me so that I may have a.reasonable un- 
derstanding of what would be considered a restor- 
ation of business that would warrant a restoration 
of pay, I shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Smith: Ihave usedtwoterms. One, when- 
ever the earnings of the company will justify it. 
Another, whenever the earnings of the company, 
either gross or net, as you may choose, are equal 
to what they were during the last fiscal year, or 
equal to what they were during the average of 
the last three years. I shall be gladif you can 
suggest any way in which we can make that more 
specific. 

“Mr. Wilkinson: What would the proposition, 


.that the pay shall be restored when the earnings 


of the company will justify, cover? 

Mr.Smith: Ishould say that the company would 
be justified in restoring the pay when the earn- 
ings were equal to what they were last year, due 
consideration being given to any difference in 
mileage operated. 

Mr. Wilkinson: In other words, if we submit 
to the reduction at this time, according to the re- 
masks which you made a few moments ago, it 
means that there is no resumption until after the 
close of your next fiscal year, and in accordance 
with your suggestion, unless I am mistaken, it 
does not mean it then, but it means that we have 
got to wait another year, because, you stated a 
few moments ago, that the business of the coun- 
try, or rather the business of your road, was in 
such a condition that if it improved, picked up 
immediately, it was impossible to reach that of 
the preceding or best year. 

Mr. Smith: If business immediately improves, 
it is possible for the earnings forthe month of 
October to equal the earnings of October, 1892, al- 
though it is not probable. It is, of course, im- 
probable that the earnings for the five months 
ending November zoth, or the six months ending 
December gist, 1893, will equal the earnings of the 
same period of the year 1892, because our losses 
are now so great that it will be impossible for the 
earnings to increase enough during the remainder 
of the period to equal the losses already incurred. 
It would be unreasonable to expect it. It is pos- 
sible, however, for the gross or net earnings for 
the month of October, or month of November, or 
December, to equal what they were last year. 

Mr. Wilkinson: What, in your judgment, is the 
probability ? 

Mr. Smith: With such a terrible depression in 
business as now, I do not see how it can suddenly 
revive. The business of the country is waiting, 
to a very great extent, upon legislation, and our 
legislators are not acting promptly. It is pos- 
sible that, if the Senate repeals the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman bill, business may sud- 
denly revive, and there may be a very active 


- movement, but Iam not at all confident of it. 
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Mr. Wilkins: Then, taking it as a possibility, 
it is there; but asa probability, it is not there. 

Mr. Smith: That is the reason I donot want to 
enter into an agreement to restore pay on the first 
of December, because I do not believe the condi- 
tions of the company’s traffic will justify a restora- 
tion at that time. If I did believe it, I might 
take some chances in the matter, but I do not be- 
lieve it will. 

Mr. Arthur: The men are determined. They 
have stated that they will not accept anything 
other than presented. It resolves itself into this 
question, Mr. Smith, which, as President of the 
road, you should consider: Can you afford it? Is 
there economy init? Is it good judgment to let 
these men go, and to stop the road and take the 
chances of filling the places, to enforce this 10 per 
cent. reduction? I hold it would be poor judg- 
ment; that there would be no economy init. We 
are told distinctly by the men that they will not 
accept a reduction, and we are certainly notina 
position to say to them that they must. That 
can not be done, and that is a matter for the repre- 
sentatives of the company to consider. We all 
concede the right you have to employ whom you 
please to put in the places vacated by the men, 
but where is the economy? Ihold it will not be 
economy; I believe it will be poor judgment. 
I would not doit, wereIin your place. I would 
consider what was best for me to do for the in- 
terests I represented. 

Mr. Wilkinson: Mr. Smith, you cited three 
years that you are willing to be governed by. In 
those three years, what per cent. of a dividend 
have you paid each year? 

Mr. Smith: I think I have a memorandum here 
that will enable me toanswer. During the year 
ending June 30, 1893, we paid 4 per cent.; during 
the previous year, 4% per cent.; during the year 
ending June 30, 1891, we paid 5 percent. The 
dividend paid last year was, therefore, less than 
that paid during the two preceding years. 

Mr. Arthur: That is not a very bad dividend. 

Mr. Smith: No, sir. If we believed that we 
could earn anything like that, we would not call 
upon the men to accept a reduction in their 

ay. 

ie I have given you the results for three years 
prior to June 30, 1893. Prior to that, we paid I I-10 
cashandi9-1oinscrip. For the two years previous, 
we paid a small scrip dividend, nocash. From 
January, 1882, to March, 1888, the stockholders re- 
ceived nothing; or, to putit in another way, from 
January, 1552, to 1888, nothing was paid to the 
stockholders. From March, 1888, to February, 
1890, 6 per cent. one year, and 5 per cent. another, 
in scrip. Then for six months, 19-10 scrip and 
II-Io in cash. Since then, 5 per cent., 4% per 
cent., and 4 per cent. per annum, in cash. So 
that it will be seen that the stockholders have re- 
ceived nothing in cash since 1882, until during 
the last three years. 

The improvements and additions to the prop- 
erty have not been made trom earnings, but from 
borrowed capital. 

Mr. Arthur: It will all come back to you. All 
these things have a tendency to impress upon the 
minds of the men that you are rich. 

Mr. Smith: Anyone can ascertain our condition 
by examining our annual reports. 

Mr. Wilkins: What would 4 per cent. dividend 
be, in round numbers? 

Mr. Smith: Two millions of dollars. 

As you know, very much the larger proportion 
of the revenue of the company is paid out on the 
line of the road to employes and those that fur- 
nish material. 

Mr. Wilkins: What, in your judgment, is the 
ratio of expenses of operation, as compared with 
the net earnings for the months which you give 
the statements of-earnings, as compared with 
previous years? 

Mr. Smith: During the fiscal year just ended 
(June 30, 1893), the gross earnings of the company, 
from all sources, on two thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-five miles of road, were $22,000,403. Op- 
erating expenses, $14,482,000, which was paid out 
to employesand for material, such as ties, lumber, 
coal, etc. There was paid as taxes, $579,538, and 


’ be disastrous. 
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as interest, rentals, etc., $4,982,936. If we believed 
that we could do anything like as well during the 
current year, we would not have reduced the pay 
of employes. But as our employes absorb much 
the larger proportion of the expenses, and as it 
is impossible to reduce expenses, or the cost of 
operation, sufficient to prevent disaster, without 
reducing their pay,it has become necessary to: 
make the reduction. As I stated this morning to 
the chairmen of the various committees, I would 
like for you gentlemen to put yourselves in the 
place of the management, and see, if you were 
placed in such a responsible position, represent- 
ing stockholders so widely distributed that they 
exercise no direct control, who have entrusted. 
the management of their property to officers and. 
employes, because of the reputation the manage- 
ment has for honesty and fair-dealing, and you 
saw that under existing unfortunate conditions. 
the property was bound to go into the hands of a 
receiver, that the stockholders would lose their 
large investment unless you made a strong effort 
to reduce the cost of operation, and you saw that 
you could not do it without calling upon the em- 
ployes, many who have been with the company 
for many years, to come forward and help by ac- 
cepting a reduction in their pay, would you hesi- 
tate toact? I believe every one present would, in 
his heart, consider me wholly unfit for the posi- 
tion I occupy, if I hesitated to do what I have 
done. I am sure that you believe that I have a 
right to call upon the employes to stand with me 
and try to protect the interests of the stockholders 
from the enormous threatened loss. I know Iam 
justified in my action, and I firmly believe that if 
you were in my place you would take the same 
action, that if disaster must come, it shall not be 
because I failed to at least make a determined 
effort to protect the interests entrusted to me. 

Now, you, Mr. Arthur, have pointed out that it 
may not beeconomy. Well, perhaps it may not. 
To speak plainly, all these things were carefully 
considered before we reached the conclusion to 
call upon the men to accept a reduction of their 

ay. Of course, we had to consider the possibil- 
ity of their refusing to accept the reduction, the 
stoppage of business, a general strike, etc. I 
admit that the belief was very strong in me that 
the men would cheerfully come forward and help. 
I believed that we could reach the men through 
their organizations—that I could avail of their 
organizations. However, if it must cometo a 
rupture, we have got to take the chances. It may 
So far as I am individually con- 
cerned, it may be the last of measa railroad offi- 
cial, but that is a small matter, and I do not be- 
lieve I ought to be coward enough to be governed: 
by my personal fears or interests. I know this, 
that if we do succeed in organizing a new force, 
and I believe we will, I never knew an instance 
where a company determined upon securing new 
men and stuck to it that it did not succeed—while 
it may result in bankruptcy, the company would 
be under no obligations to restore the ten per 
cent., and may, therefore, keep the pay down long 
enough to recoup the loss. I did not want to say 
so much, but you have pressed me, and I speak to. 
you fully, freely, and frankly of the opinions and 
fears I have in connection with the matter. 
There ought not to bea strike, and there is such 
aslight difference between us that we certainly 
can reach some agreement. Mr. Arthur suggest- 
eda few moments ago that Imakean answer to 
the communication of the men, saying what the 
management will do. I can only say init what I 
have saidto you. I will word itas liberally as I 
can. If you stillthink that is the best mode of 
procedure, I think Ihad better give as much lati- 
tude as I can—say that the company will agree to 
restore the_rate of wages on the first of December, 
provided the earnings of the company justify it, 
or provided the gross or net earnings of the coin- 
pany at that time are equal to what they were 
last year, or equal to what they were during any 
of the three preceding years, with difference of 
mileage operated to be considered ; or if the earn- 
ings are equal to the average of the three preced- 
ing years. 


Mr. Sargent: In your estimation, is it fair te 
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ask the employes that before their wages shall be 
restored the gross or net earnings must equal 
those of the corresponding period of the three 
previous years, or of the previous year, during 
periods when the country in every line of busi- 
ness was prosperous, while now it is admitted by 
all that business is so unprecedentedly bad as to 
ruin every one? 

Mr. Wilkinson: You madea statement that if 
the L. & N. Railroad Company made enough 
money during this year to pay interest and run- 
ning expenses, that you would be satisfied. 

Mr. Smith: Isaid that had the earnings been 
such asto justify the belief that the company 
would have earned its interest, we would not have 
called upon the employes to accept a reduction in 
their pay. 

Mr. Wilkinson: You have given this matter 
study—careful consideration. Now, from the op- 
portunities you have to formulate a conclusion, 
about how long, in your judgment, will it be be- 
fore a practical restoration of the pay of the men 
can be expected. 

Mr. Smith: Well, now, my dear sir, I do not 
suppose that my judgment on that question is of 
any more value than those of others here present. 
The trouble withthe business of the country is,as it 
has been expressed here to-day, want of confidence. 
Your judgment is as good as mine. I believe the 
men will have to submit to the reduction for six 
months. If I believed that the earnings would be 
restored on December Ist, I would agree that the 
pay of the men should be restored on that date, 
and take the chances, but I do not believe, from 
present indications, that the earnings on Decem- 
ber ist will equal what they were for the same 
period last year. I may be mistaken, and I am 
willing to adjust the matter in a way that the pay 
can be restored on December Ist, provided the 
earnings of the company will justify it. 

Mr. Sargent: We have gone over this matter very 
carefully, and thoroughly understand your posi- 
tion. We understand you to Say, as President of 
the L. & N. Railroad Co., that you will not accede 
to the proposition that the men have submitted 
as their ultimatum. That is positive, is it not? 

Mr. Smith: Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Sargent: Now, if I understood you cor- 
rectly, in the beginning of our meeting you sug- 
gested that you were willing to agree to a restora- 
tion of the rate on December ist, provided the 
business of the company justified it, and that the 
men, if they were not satisfied, providing you did 
not restore the wages at that time, should Come 
here, and if you and they could not agree, that 
the matter should be submitted to arbitration. 

Mr. Smith: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sargent: In my judgment, you should put 
that proposition in writing. Ifyou are willing to 
make such a proposition, having it distinctly un- 
derstood that you will restore wages on December 
ist, if the business of the company warrants it, and 
if you do not do it at that time, that the men may 
come here and confer with you, and if you and 
the men cannot agree, it shall be submitted to ar- 
bitration. 

(Addressing Grand Chiefs and Chairmen). Mr. 
Smith, the President of the company, tells us 
positively that he will not accede to the proposi- 
tion the men have submitted as an ultimatum, 
and we cannot accept anything else. I therefore 
suggest that Mr. Smith submit the proposition in 
writing, and that when he has done so, we 
retire. 

(Addressing Mr. Smith). Mr. Smith, it resolves 
itselfinto this question. You have taken a decid- 
ed stand, and we, as the representatives of the 
men, have to be governed by their decision. Now, 
you, as President, having defined your position, 
unless we can come to an understanding on the 
proposition which you are to make to us, then 
the men will necessarily withdraw from your 
service. The conclusion cannot be avoided. We 
do not want to misunderstand it. You have sub- 
mitted a proposition which, in my judgment, 
should be taken out and considered. 

Mr. Wilkins: ‘There is nothing elseto do. The 
question which has been under discussion was 
the proposition submitted by the men, that on 
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December ist the wages be restored. We have re- 
ceived Mr. Smith’s positive refusal to make such 
an agreement. Nothing remains but to take any 
proposition he may make and retire. 

Mr. Smith: To whom shall Iaddress it? 

Mr. Sargent: To Mr. Arthur; or, I would sug- 
gest that you address it to the Chairmen of the 
Committees who signed the proposition left with 
you this morning. 

Mr. Smith: Iwill say, that should we reach an 
agreement, if desired by you, I will not only 
sign it, but will secure the passage of a resolu- 
tion by the Board of Directors approving it. I 
am confident that if we reach an agreement, the 
Board will pass sucha resolution. 

Mr. Wilkinson: The representatives of the 
men presented to you a petition which you have 
stated very plainly you could not accept. The 
matter was then placed in our hands, and I sug- 
gest that in giving your ultimatum you send it 
to Chief Arthur, as the Chief Executives must 
assume the responsibility. 

Mr.Smith: Inother words, you think the com-. 
munication should be addressed to the Grand 
Chiefs instead of to the Chairmen ? 

Mr. Wilkinson: Yes, sir. Isuggest that you 
address acommunication to the representatives 
of the men, positively refusing to accept the ulti- 
matum, which I have done my best to sustain, and 
address another one tous. There is no reason for 
dodging any responsibility, and we want all the 
committees recognized, as well as ourselves. 

Mr. Smith: To-morrow is Sunday. We are 
anxious to conclude the matter, and Mr. Metcalfe 
and the rest cf us will be here all day. Should 
you desire to see us, we can meet you at ten o’clock 
to-morrow, 

Mr. Arthur: It will not take long. 

Mr. Ramsay: Mr. Metcalfe has stated that the 
telegraphers have accepted the reduction. I wish 
to say that Mr. Durrett had no authority to ex- 
press the sentiments of the employes of the L. & 
N. Railroad Company. With few exceptions, the 
reduction put in effect on the first of August re- 
duced the pay of those receiving $50 and over, ten 
per cent., thus reducing the pay of those receiv- 
ing $50 per month to $45. The pay of all receiving 
over $45, and not over $50, was reduced to $45. We 
had an agreement that the pay of telegraphers 
should be increased to $45 per month, asa mini- 
mum, 

Mr. Smith: We did not reduce the pay of those 
receiving less than $45, until the first of Septem- 
ber. Thereduction of ten per cent., which took 
effect on the first of September, does not apply to 
those whose pay was reduced on August Ist. 

Mr. Ramsay: What I want madeclear is that 
there were some of the telegraphers whose pay 
was reduced on August ist. Icontend that what- 
ever arrangement is made relativeto a restoration 
of pay of those who may be reduced on Septem- 
ber 1st will also apply to those whose pay was re- 
duced on August Ist. 

Mr.Smith: We will concede that. The amount 
involved is too small to make an issue about. 

{NoTE.—Mr. Smith and Mr. Metcalfe withdrew, 
and prepared and submitted the following com-. 
munication: 

“ LOUISVILLE, Ky., September 2, 1893. 

“Messrs. S. W. Pettibone, B. of L. E., Chairman: 
2s Oy Rickman, B: oft), F.:) We Nabors, O;of R: 
Cah Dumaswoh. Of Reh.) G, PaDemiuthe be of 
“R. T.; and:J. A. Johnson, Switchmen’s Mutual 
“Aid Association: 

“ GENTLEMEN— Your communication of Septem- 
ber ist, as acommuittee representing the organi- 
“zations of the employes of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, above described, 
‘has had careful consideration, and,as you are 
aware, has been fully discussed at a conference 
this morning between yoyr committee and the 
officers of this company, and at another confer- 
‘ence this afternoon of your committee, anda 
“committee consisting of the chief officers of 
“the organizations named for the United States, 

“You propose that, beginning on the first day 
“of September, 1893, the pay-roll of the company 
“shall be made up in accord with the schedule 
‘“ now in existence, anda ten per cent. reduction 
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“ from the amount so reached will be made. This 
“ten percent.to be retained by the company. 
“The same shall be done by the compaily each 
“month until December 1st, 1893, after which 
“time all such reductions shall cease. At no 
“time, even now, or between now and December 
Ist, shallthe schedule in existence be abrogated 
in any particular. 

‘“ While the management appreciates the will- 
““ingness manifested by its employes to accept a 
“ reductionin their pay tothe extent indicated, 
‘it sincerely regrets that it cannot obligate the 
“ company to restore the pay on the date named, 
“ for the reason that it cannot now be known that 
“the cause for the reduction will then no longer 
exist. The management cannot now enter into 
. “acontract guaranteeing its ability to restore 
the pay on the date named. 

“ The following modification of the proposition 
is respectfully submitted: 

“The L. & N. Railroad Company will agree to 
“ restore the rate of pay as soon as its earnings 
will justify it in doing so. In order to arrive at 
' “a basis for ascertaining when the earnings will 
“ justify a restoration of pay, Isuggest that when- 
“ever the gross earnings of the company in any 
“month after December ist next equal the gross 
“earnings of the corresponding month in the 
“ fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, or, if preferred, 
““ whenever the gross earnings of any month after 
“ December Ist equal the average earnings.of the 
corresponding month during the last three 
“ fiscal years—the difference in miles operated to 
“ be adjusted—that the pay be restored. 

“That whenever the representatives of the em- 
ployes are of the opinion that, in accordance 
“with the foregoing agreement, their pay should 
“ be restored,and the management should fail todo 
“so, they may call uponit for the restoration, and 
“* should the management disagree with them, thé 
“ question shall be submitted to two disinterested 
“parties, one to be chosen by the management 
“and one by the representatives of the employes, 
‘‘ the two parties so chosen, if unable to agree, to 
“Select a third, the decision of a majority of the 
“ three so selected to be binding. 

‘We suggest that it may be more satisfactory 
to all con¢gerned to agree upon the two arbi- 
“trators now, and we take the liberty of suggest- 
“ing Mr. Albert Finkand Mr. P. M. Arthur. 

‘“ Should an agreement be reached on the above 
basis, we will undertake to secure the passage 
of a resolution by the Board of Directors of the 
L. & N. Railroad Company, approving of such 
an agreement. 

“ Trusting that the foregoing may be acceptable, 
“we remain, Very truly yours, 

(Signed) ‘‘ M.H. SmirH, President. 

“J. G. METCALFE, General Manager.”’ 

Which was taken under consideration, and at 
7:50 P. M., Mr. Smith and Mr. Metcalfe were noti- 
fied that the Grand Chiefs and Committee desired 
to again confer. 

Mr. Wilkins: Mr. Smith, upon the retirement 
of yourself and associates, we took under advise- 
ment the proposition which you submitted, and 
which bears the signature of yourself and Mr. 
’ Metcalfe. We have, perhaps, occupied some little 
time, possibly more than we should have done, in 
considering the proposition contained therein. 
However that may be, we arrived at the conclusion, 
and I may say that we werea unit iu the matter, 
that it does not, as presented by you, meet with 
our approval. We have, howeverx, endeavored to 
express practically what you have set forth, and 
in much fewer words, what we are willing to offer 
as a substitute, and the only thing that will delay 
a settlement will be the affixing of your signature 
to the paper. Weihave endeavored to put it in as 
few words and as plain language as possible, in 
order that it may be understood by the men. 

Saying nothing of the preamble with which you 
introduce the subject proper, you say: ‘‘ The fol- 
lowing modification of the proposition is respect- 
fully submitted.” We have stricken out all the 
language used by you down to the last para- 
graph, and inserted the following, which we 
offer as a substitute, with the hope that it may be 
acceptable. 


- 


— 
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“ The Louisville & Nashvillé Railroad Company} 
will agree to restore the pay of the men on De- 
‘“cember ist, 1893, provided the condition of the 
“company will allow of it being done, this to be 
determined by a conference of the Committee 
and the President aud the General Manager, 
and, in case of a failure to agree, the subject 
“ matter shall be submitted to a Board of Arbitra- 
“tion, their findings to be binding, such Board of 
“Arbitration to consist of one member to be se- 
“lected by the Company,and one member to be 
“selected by the Committee, the two to select a 
2 UB os Coke 
Mr. Smith (after conferring with Mr. Metcalfe) 
Your proposed modification is accepted. We will 
have it rewritten, and attach our signatures. I 
want to say to you, gentlemen, that, in my opinion, 
you, in bringing about this adjustment, have done 
more for the organizations you represent than 
has ever been accomplished by all tae strikesin 
which such organizations may have participated. 
You are entitled to, and will, I am sure, receive 
the commendations of the press and the people. 
The following is a corrected copy of the com- 
munication executed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, a copy of which was 
handed to each of the representatives present : 
: * LOUISVILLE, Ky., September 2, 1893. 
“ Messrs. S. W. Pettibone, B. of L. H., Chairman ; 
“ P.O. Rickman, B. of L. F.; W. Nabors, O.of R. 
“C.; H. Dumas, B. of R. T-; G. P. Demuth, B. 
‘of R. T., and J. A. Johnson, Switchmen’s Mu- 
“tual Aid Association. 
“ GENTLEMEN—Your communication of Septem- 
ber ist, as a Committee representing the organ- 
izations of employes of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, above described, has 
had careful consideration, and, as you are aware, 
has been‘ fully discussed at a conference this 
morning between your Committee and the offi- 
cers of this company, and at another conference 
this afternoon of your Committee and a Com- 
“mittee consisting of ‘the Chief Officers of the 
organizations named for the United States. 
“You propose that, beginning on the first day 
of September, 1893, the pay-roll of the company 
shall be made up in accord with the schedule 
now in existence, and a Io per cent. reduction 
from the amount so reached will be made. This 
Io per cent. to be retained bythe company. The 
same shall be done by the company each month, 
until December ist, 1893, after which time all 
such reductions shall cease. At no time, even 
now, or between now and December ist, shall 
the schedule in existence be abrogated in any 
particular. 
‘“ While the management appreciates the will- 
ingness manifested by its employes to accept a 
reduction in their pay to the extent indicated, it 
sincerely regrets that it cannot obligate the 
company to restore the pay on the date named, 
for the reason that it cannot now be known 
“that the cause for the reduction will then no 
longer exist. The management cannot now 
enter into a contract guaranteeing its ability to 
restore the pay on the date named. 
‘“‘ The following modification of the proposition 
is respectfully submitted: 
‘“ The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
will agree to restore the pay of the men on De- 
“cember ist, 1893, providing the condition of 
“the company will allow of it being done, this 
“to be determined by a conference of the 
‘Committee and the President and the Gen- 
eral Manager. In case of failure to agree, the’ 
“subject matter shall be submitted toa Board of 
‘Arbitration, their findings to be binding, such 
“Board of Arbitrators to consist of one member 
‘““to-be selected by the Committee and one mem- 
“ber by the Company, the two to select a third. 
“ Should an agreement be reached on the above 
basis, we will undertake to secure the passage 
“of a resolution by the Board of Directors of the 
“L. & N. Railroad Company approving such an 
‘agreement. 
‘Trusting that the foregoing may be accept- 
“able, weremain, Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ‘‘ M. H. Smiru, President. 
“J. G. METCALFE, General Manager.” 
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An Old Acquaintance. 


“Oh, Jack! I thought the prayers I said above 
your lonely mound, 

Since last you took your flight from here, would 
keep you sleeping sound. 

You must have been a tough old nut. 
where churchyards yawn, 

And terrify your friends on earth from midnight 
till the dawn. 

Now, tell me, what can bring you here, when all 
around is gloom, 

Except the blaze your presence sends about my 
lonely room? 

‘Some heinous sin, some weighty crime you must 
have unconfess’d, 

Because, unlike the sinless dead, in peace you 
cannot rest.”’ 





You stroll 


““Perhaps you’re right, perhaps you’re wrong. 
I’m not at all at ease, 

‘That’s why I make these midnight trips, to woo 
the wintry breeze. 

I love a snow bath, when the drifts are towering 
o’er the stack, 


Yet, sometimes feel I’m better off than slaves on 


railway track ; 

I simply suffer with the heat, while they must 
stand the cold, 

And all the other nameless ills their half-clad 
frames can hold. 

To-night I’ve made a special trip, commissioned 
to inquire : 

If you’ve reformed blaspheming ways, to miss 
eternal fire? 

‘The rumor came by many down; they positively 
swore, 

‘That from your chums, alive and dead, you’ve 
sneaked forevermore; 

If so, it is asudden change, and countless shades 
in chains 

Will gnash their teeth to think you'll miss their 
never-ending pains.” 


““Yes, Jack, an automatic brake now sets upon 
my tongue— 

‘The straight air one too often failed to check me 
when ’twas sprung. 

I find when things are working wrong ’tis just as 
well to pray, 

Soft words can lubricate my throat and drive all 
ills away ; 

Besides, I’ll stand a better chance when Gabriel’s 
trump shall blow, 

‘Than you and all your pails who take a cooling 
bath in snow.”’ 


““Well, boy, I don’t know but you’re right. Had 
I made such a vow 

Long, long ago, I wouldn’t think a linen duster 
now 


Too heavy for an overcoat, while zero pelts a 
breeze 

‘So icy cold an Arctic bear, of robust life, would 
freeze. 

ow very seldom does a chap reflect on coming 
death, 


When on some God-forsaken mile he pops off fiery 
breath, 

At dirty coal, at leaky flues, at boxes blazing red, 

At all the nameless things we find to fire the 
coolest head, 

To boil the life-blood in our hearts and turn our 
hair to gray— 

It’s only some white-livered saint at things like 
these can pray.” 


“Dear Jack, you’re wrong, I know a score of 
double-breasted boys, 

Who after many sinful years now taste celestial 
JOYS; 

They’re running yet, and every one manipulates 
a train 

As good as those of brimstone breath, besides can 
stand the strain. 

*Tis best to be a model man that blustering ways 
can stop, 

That scattered wild oats longago, and harvested 
the crop; 

Why can’t I beas good as those that from rough 
ways came O’er, 

And get a berth when done with life on Jordan’s 
happy shore? 


‘“‘ Because such fellows as you tell go regular to 
church, 

While you would need.a Texan bull to haul you 
through the porch; 

Each one can pray as fluent now as in the days of 

yore 

Without a stammer in his voice incessantly he 
swore; 

While you—oh, hang it, Shandy, come away from 

.» piercing cold 

And join the lads you loved in life, those heroes 
stout and bold; . 

Who didn’t care a brown bawbee if life should 
last or not, 

When running pelters on the rails, with bearings 
blazing hot, 

With thumping boxes, guides and pins, enough 
to killa mule, 

Upon noms old distracted mile, the firebox only 
cool; 

That’s why we can endure the heat in regions 
where I stroll ; 

Besides, you’ll never hear complaints about poor 
grades of coal. 

Our fuel is the very best that ever made a blaze, 

We never need to slash the fire a head of steam 
to raise. 

Say, may I tell the gang you’re still a brother 
tried and true, 

And when old Death your gizzard cuts they all 
may look for you?” 


‘“ Away, you peace-disturbing wretch. Don’t tam- 
per with my vows. 

Forevermore your hatefulshape must not pollute 
my house. 

The stumbling blocks beneath my feet may hurt 
my tender toes, 

But on I'll bravely tramp the road, to seek in 
death repose. 

What’s time but just a second’s space, though 
life lasts eighty years, me 

And from the cradle tothe grave may be a road of 
tears, 

Vetirat Hy close, an endless rest is waiting for the 

ust, 

WhGee ransomed souls on angel wings soar up- 
ward from the dust. 

Away! and tell your sinful pards that navigate 
the Styx, 

I’vé turned my back on old resorts and all out- 
landish tricks. 

Just take a header and be gone. 
soon will crow, 

You'll never see my humble phiz among the 
spooks helow.”’ —Shandy Magutre. 


The roosters 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


MEssrs. EpiTors: To elevate our stand- 
ing in ‘society as men and create an in- 
terest in our profession as locomotive en- 
gineers, should be changed to read: 
Having attained the object for which the 
Order was created, our future duty should 
be to maintain the standing and interest 
in the labor world by enacting laws or 
measures of a permanent nature. In 
order to uphold the above it is necessary 
that we examine the history of the past 
few years of our existence, as a labor 
order, and the different iegislation accom- 
plished by the representatives at our con- 
ventions. It may be necessary to first 
consider the expense attached to and in- 
curred by our meetings and the results 
accomplished. In this, we find in one year 
we generally undo all or a part of that 
which wasaccomplished the previous year. 
It matters not what legislation we have 
accomplished, in very many instances 
many of the laws are and have been a 
dead letter in so far that they are violated. 
Again, we have found to our sorrow, that 
we have certain laws which are in direct 
violation with the United States or inter- 
state law, and I do not think Iam far out 
of the way when I place the cost of our 
conventions for the past ten years at eight 
hundred thousand dollars. The question 
can, with propriety, be asked, Has the 
amount been judiciously expended? 
Would it not have been to our credit 
had we contributed one-half or two- 
thirds to a sinking fund for emergencies 
by which we are at the present moment 
confronted? We find 1894 opets with 
discouraging circumstances, mills and 
manufactories closed and railway traffic at 
its lowest ebb. Members are proposing 
certain reforms and others are substitut- 
ing certain ideas, and the one all-absorb- 
ing thought is to save a few dollars to their 
pockets, and the complaint is also made 
because they are called upon to contribute 
their mite to maintain an institution which 
has brought untold wealth to the homes 
of locomotive engineers of this continent. 
Ihave read some of these same plans and 
while I prefer not to express an opinion 
now, would ask why cannot arrangements 
be made at St. Paul for holding future 
conventions in the same city? In years 
past it has been our desire to have as large 
acrowd as possible, but I am convinced the 
time has arrived when it would be to our 
advantage to clip the edges and corners 
and carve the number down to one-half. I 
do not believe it necessary for every Di- 
vision to send a regular representative. 
This has been done too much in the past 
and many small Divisions were bankrupted 
in this foolish policy. Divisions should 
curtail their expenses as far as possible 
and an item in this one respect is the dele- 
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gate. In many of our cities we have from 
two to nine Divisions; why could not one 
delegate do justice for all? Again, we 
find upon examination of location that. 
Divisions are located in close proximity to. 
one another. Why can they not district 
their locality and send one good man? 
We want iegislation that will be perma- 


nent and itis impossible to secure it at. 


such large bodies as have graced our last. 
four or five conventions; they are un- 
wieldy and unsettled in their opinions. 


-as to what we really want to solidify the 


Order. I amconvinced were a vote taken. 
to-day among the members it would be 
carried by twenty to one to reduce repre- 
sentation. Why could we not elect by 
States and alloweach delegate to represent 
from three to five hundred members? For 
argument, would say that there shali be 
not less than five tellers of election for 
delegate, to beselected from the chairmen 
and secretaries of G. C. of A., and where 
all nominations for delegate shall be made 
to them three weeks before election, 
names of nominees shall be printed upon 
ballots for each member of the Division,. 
and if the State shall be entitled to ten 
delegates, said member shall vote for ten, 
and it shall be the duty of the F. A. E. to: 
enclose said ballots in an envelope, seal 
and mail the sameto the chairman G. C. 
of A., who shall, with the secretary and 
three members of the nearest Division 


_ where they are located or ballots are 


opened, act as tellers. They shall count 
the same and notify the Divisions and 
delegates of choice of election and shall 
issue under seal certificates of election. 
Should a plan of this kind be adopted, the | 
law could be made to suit certain circum- 
stances, one of which no doubt would be 
certain States which have less than tHree 
hundred members. This would reduce 
representation to less than one hundred. 
and reduce the cost of conventions from 
sixty thousand to fifteen thousand dollars. 
One more point is our insurance associa- 
tion. What we wish as it exists? Are 
you, my dear reader, satisfied? Do you 
not believe it can be improved upon and 
made more substantial and beneficial to. 
our insured members? Ibelieve we can 
improve, and improve in sucha way that it. 
will tend more than all else to solidify the 
Order. In my opinion every member 
should be compelled to carry at least one 
policy. This would not only havea ten- 
dency to protect the home but would do 
away with a great deal of imposition prac- 
ticed by persons making application for 
charity at our conventions. Certain legis- 
lation in my opinion which would tend to. 
solidify the Order will never be accom- 
plished until representation is reduced, 
which would give our advanced thinkers. 
and workers more time for consideration. 
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of important questions. The B. of L. E. 
has as an association elbowed its way toa 
point where it is atall times in touch with 
pubiic opinion. I am convinced, were the 
young, bright minds who could represent 
their locality in our sittings assured of 
consideration if they attended, they 
would bring out ideas that would be of 
invaluable benefit to the Order. We 
should get out of the old rut where we 
have been drifting so long into new ideas 
more in keeping with the advanced period 
of the tires. These old-fogy ideas were 
good enough in their day, but that day, in 
my opinion, is past. We want more bright 
minds to the fore, bright ideas and laws in 
keeping with the object desired by the 
men who brought out the B. of L. E. 
IN Fa aw. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Messrs. Eprrors: There appeared in the 
February issue a communication signed 
“Regular.” The writer, no doubt, is a 
member of the Order, and at the present 
time enjoying a regular run on the Phila- 
delphia division, B. & O. He defends his 
unfraternal actions, in keeping all he can 
and reaching out for more, by saying 
regular men on that part of the B. & O. 
had to pass through the same school of 
service we are compelled to accept. Sup- 
posing such is the case, is it any credit for 
these men, because they were imposed 
upon, to retaliate, and refuse us assistance 
when our families require it? I do not 
censure the Order, but I do believe when 
railway systems are passing through sim- 
ilar financial depressions and the traffic is 
at a very low ebb, and men are continually 
added to the extra list by the company, in 
hopes they may not only retain them in 
their service, but that they may receive 
the few crumbs which generally fall to the 
lot of extra men, it would be more in 
keeping with the great teachings of the B. 
of L. E., “As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye also unto them.” This 
is the foundation of our Order; it is well 
built, but when men will reduce their ob- 
ligation to so small an object, instead 
of making it what was intended by its 
founders, and deny their Brothers, when 
they are making from forty-five to fifty 
days a month, who can blame us if we 
complain, when we scarcely make twelve 
to fifteen days? Life is short, and it were 
better to cultivate morality and brotherly 
feelings than to pass through the world 
known by our shallowness of character. 
The very action of men who have crept 
into the Order for self, in their remaining 
with their engines and making from forty- 
five to fifty days, is doing more to create 
dissatisfaction and drive men to scabbing, 
than ail else. There is nothing commend- 
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atory in such fraternal life. So far as the 
six men who were laid off importuning 
the M. M. for promotion, it is a fact that. 
regular men requested it of the M. M., 
and at this time they were aware that 
there was a surplus of engineers. As to 
the extra man making sixty-eight days 
while the regular was sick, it only illus- 
trates what the regular was in the habit of 
doing in following his engine. I believe 
something should be accomplished at the 
next convention whereby, in making our 
agreements with railways, no man should 
be permitted, when a financial wave of de- 
pression is passing over our country, to. 
make more than thirty-five days a month. 
No sensibie man will complain when the 
system by which he is employed is doing 
fair business, if regular men make more, 
but in times which we have recently passed 
through there should bea limit, and the 
extra man, who has been in the service 
nearly as long as the regulars, permitted. 


. to have employment or work sufficient to- 


care for his family. EXTRA, 353. 





The Katy. 





O’ a’ the roads throughout the West, 
There’s yin that ranks amang the best, 
It tak’s the shine aff a’ the rest; 

Its name it is The Katy. 


Doon East, ye praise, baith nearand far, 
Me yNa WaGrand: Hy Re Re 
Jist blaw awa’, ye canna mar 

The love we bear The Katy. 


Oor officers are men of sense, 
Wha fairly deal wi’ each offence, 
An’ guid men get just recompense . : 


For workin’ on The Katy. 


The men nae smellin’ bosses fear, 

For they drink nocht but ginger beer, 

An’ so their’brains are always clear 
When runnin’ ower The Katy.. 


When train thieves, wi’ a cunnin’ brain, 

Plan schemes tae rob a Katy train, 

They find their plans are all in vain ; 
We fool them on The Katy. 


The Texas ranchers soon find out 

The quickest and the safest route 

Tae market, and, of course, they shout, 
‘“We'll ship ’em vza The Katy.’” 


If from the Fast ye wish tae go 

Doon tae the Gulf of Mexico, 

Then jump aboard, you soon will know 
We’re hummers on The Katy. 


Noo, I maun finish up my sang, 

I fear I’ve made it far too lang, 

But let me toast, before I gang, 
Success unto The Katy. 


SEDALIA. —SANDY, DIV. 517.. 
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DANVILLE, ILL. 


Messrs. Epitors: During the sum- 
‘mer and fall of 1893, when the general 
‘managers all over the country were asking 
and forcing their trainmen to accept a re- 
duction in wages, the engineers of all 
_ roads entering Chicago were continually 
sending men and committees to the other 
roads to ascertain what was being asked 
of them, what they were doing and what 
they intended to doin regard to the re- 
duction or proposed reduction. There 
was great need of this, as the general 
‘managers were fully informed through 
their association as to each other’s inten- 
tions, and the daily papers were full of 
items giving false information (either in- 
‘tentionally or through ignorance) that 
was very misleading, and if these items 
were true, they could not fail to make the 
‘men discouraged: By this communication 
between engineers on the different roads, 
we proved the falsity of these reports and 
-at the same time saw the necessity of 
some way of quickly obtaining reliable in- 
formation. We at once took steps to 
form some kind of an agency or bureau to 
-collect and distribute reliable information 
of interest to the members of the B. of L. 
E., which finally resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Information, at a 
convention held in Chicago, December Ist. 
It is not, as stated in an article in January 
JOURNAL, a State bureau, but intended for 
all Divisions that choose to join, by mak- 
ing application to the secretary, Brother 
F. O. Hewes, F. A. E., Div. 100, who will 
gladly furnish all information in regard 
to the bureau and a copy of the rules gov- 
erning the same. An article in January 
_JOURNAL by H. W., of Div. 98, expresses 
our sentiments, but until the law is 
changed we do not see how it would be 
possible to gain this information from the 
Grand Office and we believe that this 
bureau fills that long-felt want, and gives 
information that the Grand Office does not 
‘obtain and distributes all information 
‘once a week or oftener,if necessary. Dur- 
ing trouble of any kind on any road, if the 
‘members at large knew all the particulars, 
how easy it would be to try and persuade 
‘some of the men that hire out to go and 
take our places to stay away, and thereby 
we would help the Brothers in trouble to 
gain their point; also by sending them 
news of agents that are hiring men to take 
the places of our Brothers, as we did dur- 
ing theL. & N. trouble. How often is the 
question asked of you, have the Northern 
Pacific men received a reduction in their 
“wages, or how was the Lehigh Valley 
‘trouble settled? And you are obliged to 
say, 1 don’t know. Such a bureau as this 
would keep you informed and make it 
possible for you to aid your Brothers, 
:should they be introuble. As yet, our 
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bureau is in its infancy, but by increasing 
our membership and number of Divisions 
we will extend our field for obtaining in- 
formation and increase our usefulness. 
Think of this and help us to make this 
bureau of such importance that the next 
convention shall adopt it as necessary to 
the B. of L. E. and it may become a fixture 
in the Grand Office. H., Div. roo. 





CRESSON, Pa. 

Messrs. Eprrors: I appreciate more 
and more our valuable JOURNAL. As the 
months come and go, I look for its com- 
ing with the deepest of interest. I am 
located here at Cresson, which is the 
junction of the C. &C. and the N. Y. S.R. 
railroads. Itis very beautifully situated, 
at the top of the Allegheny mountains, 
and a great summer resort. The Cresson 
& Clearfield R. R. is 38 miles. long, and the 
New York Short Route is 27 miles. There 
were erected in this place, during the past 
year, eighteen dwellings and a handsome 
Protestant Church—it being the only one 
on the mountain. About seventy-five im- 
proved the pleasant opportunity and affil- 
iated with the church. Among them was 
P. H. Lovel, who is considered by his fel- 
low townsmien asthe right manin the right 
place. Our business is derived principally 
from the surrounding mining country. 
We also have a very large floating popula- 
tion to care for during the sultry months. 
Our power is first-class, the locomotives 
being class R. We have a few of class I. 
My run will not permit of my visiting 
Division 437, of which I am a member; 
consequently I know very little of what is 
going on in B. of L. E. circles, except 
what I readin the JouRNAL. I only wish 
I were permitted to meet with my Brothars 
more frequently. I am very much interest- 
ed in, and am proud to see the G.I. A. 
taking such rapid strides. Its growthisa 
credit to the ladies of our Brotherhood, 
and I believe it would be to our credit if 
every Div. had its Auxiliary.—H. S. REED. 








RATON, NEW MEXICO. 

Messrs. Epirors: I have often thought 
over the benefits we all derive from our 
Order, and a~ongst other things have 
frequently wondered what we would be 
running engines for, were it not for the B. 
of L. E. I was talking this over with a 
Brother only to-day, and we decided. to 
ask, through the columns of the JOURNAL, 
if some of the old-timers would inform 
us what wages were when the Order was 
founded, in 1863,in various parts of the 
country, and how present wages compare 
with them, the difference in living ex- 
penses being taken into consideration. I 
am well aware my question covers con- 
siderable ground, but hope some of the 
Brothers will wire us.—W. UPWARD. 
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To Fred Schraag, Jr. 


Ioften think, my little friend, of that soft summer 
day, 

When I was at your papa’s house, and watched 
your childish play, 

The long lost days came back to me, I thought 
that I was young, 

And fancied that Icould hear the songs which 
my dear mother sung. 

The birds were singing sweetly, the sky was clear 
and bright, 

The flowers sent forth their sweet perfume, ’twas 
a day of pure delight. 

The child (the brightest of that scene) was busy as 
a bee, 

A smile was in his kindly eyes, his heart was 
light and free. 





In the morning with his sword and gun, he start- 
ed for the wars, 

Defiance on his ‘little face, he laughed at death 
and scars, 

His tin soldiers stood in ered array, or wheeled 
fromgleft to right, 

He vowed that he would win the day, or fight 
from morn till night. 

Then he charges an old rocking-chair, with fifty 
men or more, 

If it will not surrender, he will push it to the 
floor, 

And to celebrate his victory, 
beat, 

But if his mother’s step is heard, he’ll make a 
grand retreat. 


his little drum he’l1l 


Then he dons his little “overalls,” gets ready for 
Enentoad: 

When his engine he’s inspected, he couples on his 
load. 

“He drops herdown”’ and ‘‘ hooks her up’’ and 
moves her to and fro, ; 

. His mother acts conductor and says to “let her 
Zo” 

He hurries up to make his trip, and when he’s 
coming back, 

You’d laugh to see blood in his eye, if the cat gets 
on the track, 

He will do his best to ‘“‘scoop”’ her, and if per- 
chance he’11 fail, 

To make it seem quite natural, he steps upon her 
tail. 


Then he rolls a game of marbles, or tries his ball 
and bat, 

When he has had enough of those, he makes 
friends with the cat, 

Or if there is water in the tub, he tries to sail his 
boat, 

But his great delight, from morn to night, is his 
dog and Billy goat ; 

He puts the harness on the goat, and starts off for 
a drive, 

With his whip he tickles “ William,” ’till he’s very 
much alive. 

The dog, he follows after, and will bark and jump 
with glee, 

And as they circle round the yard, they area sight 
to see. 
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That day he sat upon my lap, said he, “I'll tell 
you true, 
That dog of mine is a knowing dog, he knows as. 
much as you.’ 
Heturned on me his honest eyes, and scanned my 
old face o’er, 
And told me, to my great surprise, he thought the 
* dog knew more. 
‘‘From children’s lips come wisdom,”’ 
- ory I now quote, 
I had no reason to complain, for I outclassed the 
goat ; 
I found no fault with what he said, his frankness. 
I commend, 
For surely ’tis a manly trait to stand up for one’s 
friend. 


from mem- 


My little friend, Pll say adieu, and wish you a 
good-night ; 

Let this be aye your motto, to stand up for the 
right, 

To serve your God and eh tant you must do the 
best you can ; 

You will find fiat this is good advice, for either 
boy or man. 

May naught but old age bow your head, or make 
your bright eyes dim, 


. May each measure of true happiness be filled up 


to the brim, 
And in your parents’ ripe old age, may you be 
their staff and joy, 
The sunshine of your father’s heart, your mother’s 
darling boy. 
—Mickey Free, Schraag Div. 359. 





STEELVILLE, Mo. 

Messrs. EDITORS: The articles by 
Mrs. M. E. Cassell and others have come 
before me and I think they are good and 
to the point. I hope the Sisters of the 
G.I. A. will use, their influence on the 
Brothers to have a plan adopted whereby 
the Brothers incapacitated by disease or 
injury may be benefited in their old age 
and kept from charity. I believe such a 
plan would be an inducement for engi- 
neers to join with us and would destroy 
the sentiment that I have heard expressed 
among them that “it did not benefit them 
any aud they did not want to be paying 
dues and assessments all their lives.” I 
have in mind a plan, but should be glad if 
some Brother would suggest a better one. 
For instance, a Brother has paid his as- 
sessments and dues for twenty-five years 
and is sixty years of age; he becomes 
disabled and can not pay ‘his assessments. 
Then pay himone-half of his policy. Ifhe 
has not paid for the twenty-five years, the 
Grand Officers should deduct the amount 
that would pay for the same and give him 
the balance, thus giving him the means 
whereby he may be enabled to pay on the 
other half of his policy. There are vari- 
ous ways in which, with the assistance of 
a small sum, a good living may be earned. 
This plan should apply only to those mem- 
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‘bers who are aged and unable to work; it 
should be voted upon by the Division ac- 
cording to a report furnished by the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the case. 
I have paid assessments and dues for 
twenty-three years and am sixty-two years 
old. Iain still able to pay the same and 
would be willing to have my assessments 
increased two or three dollars a month if 
it were to help some worthy Brother. I 
think very few Brothers would take ad- 
vantage of aplan of that kind. Let us 
hopethat something may be accomplished 
at our next Convention to make the B. of 
lL. E. Insurance a benefit to old age. 
THOS. EVERSON. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: Since my last com- 
munication, which appeared in January 
issue, in which I gave opinions as to 
future legislation towards greater benefits 
for insured members, I have had leisure 
moments in which I have given this sub- 
ject more consideration. I believe we 


should embody a total-disability clause in . 


our insurance association. I believe it 
the opportune time for the delegates to 
the St. Paul convention to extend to the 
old members every benefit possible. We 
should have but one aim in view, and that 
should be to improve as far as possible the 
condition of the members of our Brother- 
hood. There is one point to which I de- 
sire to call the readers’ attention, con- 
tainedin my January article: The growing 
necessity for some provision for the loss 
-of one eye, or partial loss of eyesight. It 
is impossible for an engineer who has lost 
the sight of one eye to obtain employment 
on trunk line roads. An engineer who 
has lost one of his limbs or feet is not in 
as bad a piight as one who has lost the 
sight of one of his eyes, in so far, as has 
been stated in the columns of the JOURNAL, 
that we have Brothers all over the country, 
earning good wages, who were so very un- 
fortunate as to meet with the loss of a 
foot or limb, while Brothers who have lost 
partial eyesight are refused employment. 
Again, our insurance should have a sink- 
ing fund, for the purpose of tiding the 
membership over in financial depressions 
similar to the one we recently passed 
through, and at times when railway build- 
ing is at averylowebb. Newbloodwillnot 
be forthcoming to reduce the mortality in 
_ the association, with very few young mem- 
bers coming in, and after the oid member- 
ship have advanced to a good old age, the 
assessments will be very expensive to 
carry; then if there is a very large fund 
to draw on the accumulation of years, it 
would greatly strengthen and prolong the 
life of the insurance department. We 
anight now, to good advantage, pass a law 
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setting aside a small per cent. of all col- 
lections for the above purpose, and we 
would not feel it very much. It could at 
least be tried for two years, and see how it 
would work. It would likely bea success, 
as our insurance is gradually getting 
cheaper each year, and, as I previously 
stated, if the obituary report is favorable 
to universal insurance, and the St. Paul 
convention enacts it into law, the assess- 
ments will be much less still. In dis- 
cussing the question, a great many writers 
in the JOURNAL express a fear that in case 
one-half of policy is given to a member 
who has been in the association twenty-five 
year, that he might not continue to pay 
his assessments. Well, suppose he did 
drop out, the insurance would be largely 
the gainer by it, as the insured member’s 
life expectancy would be rather short, and 
the association would make a clear profit 
of the remaining half of the policy, minus 
what the insured would ‘have paid in pro- 
vided he had kept up his assessanents on 
the whole of policy. Rost. HERIOT. 








Messrs. EDITORS: In these days of seri- 
ous financial depression, I have often 
thought how much employes of the sys- 
tem by which they are employed could 
assist the company by a more careful and 
econoniical use of the various stores and 
materials placed. in their care. If em- 
ployes would but give a little more 
thought to their every-day duties, much 
could be saved in every department, en- 
gineers with oil, waste, etc.; firemen by 
care in firing; men in the back shop, 
round: house, repairing department—in 
fact, inevery branch of work a great de- 
crease of expenses could be made. 
are all working for various companies and 
surely owe them certain obligations, as we 
are enabled through our employment to 
earn a living for ourselves and families. I 
would never advocate reduction in wages 
or the curtailing of privileges we have la- 
bored so hard to obtain. I would strong- 
ly oppose anything in that direction, but 
in many ways we are bya large majority 
shortin our duties. This care in minor 
duties would return to us indirectly, in so 
far that by reducing expenses the companies 
would be more prosperous. Brothers who 
have given this matter thought will bear 
me out in my assertion that the daily 
waste on railroads is enormous and much 
of itcould’be prevented by exercising a 
reasonable amount of care and thought. 
As an exaniple, take the man who tries to 
start the caboose first; he may not actu- 
ally break anything at the time, but the 
jar and strain sent through the train 
through his carelessness will soon send 
the cars to the repair track. The same in 
stopping a train, especially when it is only 
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partly equipped with air. The Brothers 
all know with what asmash the slack runs 
up. Some of us have possibly been con- 
gratulated on just such a stop by the con- 
ductor. The damage is heavy; possibly 
nothing actually breaks, as I have said be- 
fore, but every joint in the cars is 
wrenched and strained and oftentimes 
fragile freight is broken. This the com- 
pany has topay for. In taking care of the 
“engine you are running it is absolutely 
wrong to shrug your shoulders and say, 
“oh, well, the company has plenty of en- 
gines and when this one is worn out they 
will give me another to run.” ‘The cost of 
maintaining an engine well looked after 
and one in which the engineer’s sole ob- 
ject is to get over the division as often as 
possible with the least possible care of it, 
is very marked and you may be sure is 
known to the company at whose hands 
he may one day require a little court- 
esy or leniency, although he is backed up 
by the soundest of labor organizations. 
For example, a division point at which 
say three hundred men in all departments 
find employment, Iam sure it is not over- 
estimating it in averaging them all round, 
they could save the small sum of 25 cents 
each per diem. This would mean a daily 
saving of $75 and taking the year at 300 
working days this would amount to 
$22,500 per.annum, and this, mind, at a 
small division point, which would be quite 
an item on a large system where there are 
many division points. Waste benefits 
nobody, and is a needless and wanton drain 
on the company’s funds. Our Order is a 
positive benefit to the railroad companies 
when conducted as it shouldand is intend- 
ed to be, but in some Subdivisions there is 
a markedtendency to uphold an offending 
Brother, merely because he is a Brother, 
when the members of his Division are 
well aware he is not entitled to any con- 
sideration. This is wrong, and in time 
will react against us. If the Brother is 
worthy, we should use all honest expedi- 
ents to protect him in his employment, 
but when he has violated the principles of 
our Order, then he is no longer a worthy 
Brother and entitled to our support. What 
can the companies and the public think 
when we flaunt ‘Sobriety, Truth, Justice 
and Morality” on our banner, and then 
use our power and influence to have a 
member retained in his position when he 
has outraged one or more of its principles? 
I mention the public advisedly, as in these 
days public opinion carries much weight. 
We cannot be a success unless respected, 
- and how can we be respected unless we 
are self-respecting; in other words, how 
can we expect outsiders to respect us if 
we have none for ourselves? There is 
another failing we have, and that is, when 
trouble arises we deliberately antagonize 
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the local officials, and do not treat them 
with the courtesy and respect we expect 
them to accord us. This, to say the least, 
is bad policy, as we cannot afford to make 
enemies. In conclusion, I would like to 
urge on the Brothers in various Subdi- 
visions throughout the country more unity 
and forbearance, one to another. Modify 
your views, just a little; perhaps the 
Brother who doesn’t quite agree with you 
may be right after all. As one of our 
Grand Officers has lately said, when speak- 
ing of internal troubles in Subdivisions, 
he “hopes the Brothers will see the fallacy 
of remaining apart. The company will 
soon step in, and if they find them di- 
vided, will improve the opportunity to 
take advantage of their condition. I hope 
better counsels will prevail, and they may 
again become united in purpose and deed.” 
There are many Brothers who are giving 
their whole mind and attention to the 
study of “seniority.” They have no chance 
to keep posted on other matters, which is 
much to be regretted. Vie Gre 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: There appeared in 
a recent issue of the JOURNAL an article 
from the pen of Brother L. D. Shaffner, 
which, in my opinion, comes nearer the so- 
lution of the problem of what shall be ac- 
complished to assist our unemployed 
membership by the B. of L. E. at large 
than any other article which has appeared 
in our JOURNAL. No doubt were we, as an 
Order, to adopt his plan, there would be 
members or persons who would cry out 
bitterly in opposing the same. Who ever 
heard of a movement, though it was one 
of the most humanitarian or conscientious, 
even though the object in view was to 
better the condition of man, if it should 
necessitate the giving of apart to others 
of what some people consider they and 
they only were entitled to, that did not 
create ill feelings even to the severance of 
friendship of the most genial kind. Rail- 
road companies also may oppose the 
project in so far that it will necessitate a 
large list of extramen; still, I can not con- 
sistently see why they should object to 
the retaining of menin their service who 
had given perfect satisfaction when the 
system was enjoying prosperity. We must 
admit the good old way of paying engi- 
neers by the month is a thing of the past. 
Engineers of to-day are only paid for 
actual mileage, and.in so far employes are 
satisfied to divide I do not believe opposi- 
tion should come from officials; in fact, 
Ido not believe it would. On the contrary, 
we would be honored and complimented 
for our fraternal decisions; while Ilamon . 
the extra list, I do not air my opinions 
through the JOURNAL simply to better my 
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condition. I have considered the neces- 
sity and provided for that rainy day which 
we are informed comes to our lives and 
I have at all times endeavored to place 
aside a part of my monthly wages; but 
there isa principle involved in all this 
which should find an echo in our hearts 
for our fellow-man. Our Brotherhood is 
builded well and its foundation is, ““As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also unto them.” Herein lies the meat of 
thecocoanut. Greed should never blind our 
eves that others should suffer. We should 
not permit public gaze to fall upon us so 
long as we demand equity from the systems 
by which we are employed, and render a 
verdict that we were at the best a selfish 
class. There are engineers employed here 
who have not voluntarily lost a day, not 
even Sunday, during the past summer. 
They have also accepted extra work when 
the engine they handle was called into 
service for extra duty, denying extra men 
the little that might and would have been, 
very acceptable to them; and even now, 
when business is dull and the extra list 
large, they never ask for a leave of ab- 
sence or lay off a day. You could not pre- 
vail upon them to losea trip. They de- 
mand their thirty and thirty-one trips per 
month, making from forty to forty-five 
days. Whileit isa deplorable fact that 
nearly all whom I have complained of are 
ex-members and were expelled for non- 
payment of dues, it is some consolation to 
know they do not belong to the Order. 
One, especially, came here complaining of 
the hoggishness of human nature on the 
road he was formerlyemployed. He has re- 
mained with his engine and followed it on 
all demands made both on regular and 
extra. With him, it is reach out for all 
insight, and demand more. This state of 
affairs, and the inconsistency of man, com- 
pel good B. of L. E. men to accept of po- 
sitions as firemen, not only on the road I 
am employed upon, but elsewhere, while 
were we to accept of a proposition, as 
given by Bro. Shaffner, and act more in 
accord with the fraternal principles of our 
Brotherhood, these men and their families 
would not be called upon to commence 
over again or suffer as they have in the 
past. Thisis a question that affects every 
man connected with the B. of L. E., and 
should not only be considéred in our Di- 
visions, but there should be something 
formulated at St. Paul whereby, when 
agreements are made, and we are passing 
through financial depressions, extra men 
or the surplus would have at least enough 
work to keep their families from want. 
I also fully agree with Bro. S. in the 50 
per cent. clause, and with Bro. McAuliffe, 
in what he said in reference to the number 
of miles made by Bro. Weidman. I do 
not believe a man deserves any credit, who 
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will remain with his engine until it falls 
to pieces, while his Brothers are in want 
of work and the necessaries of life. There 
should be more of the great brotherhood 
of man among us, and our ranks have less 
of this pernicious inconsistency which has. 
found an abiding place with the major 
portion of our members of late. “He 
who is not with us is against us.” In the 
future, we should not be Brothers in name 
butin deed, thus reflecting credit upon our- 
selves and the B. of L. E.—VAN NEss. 





MEssrs. EDITORS: At the present time 
there are many Brothers on the extra list 
who have almost forgotten how pleasant it 
was to work on the extra list and depend 
upon some one else becoming ill, that 
they might be allowed to make enough to 
pay their board. If Brothers who are 
making forty and fifty days a month would 


give this question serious consideration, 


they could not help but acknowledge they 
are doing more to make scabs than any 
thing they can mention. They may offer 
excuses or Say what they choose, but star- 
vation will knock the principle all out of 
a man every time. I have had to leave 
positions because I could not support my . 
family on what I was making, while the 
regular men were making forty days per 
month.’ These men who are making forty 
and fifty days per month, while their more 
honest, loyal Brothers’ families are in 
want, are the same ones who condemn the 
man who scabs in the strongest language 
they can command, who will kick the 
hardest when they have to hunt up a new 
position, and the regular men do not di- 
vide up time evenly with them. Still they 
will keep on starving less fortunate Brothers 
into scabbing, and then condemn them for 
what necessity compels them, as the last 
resort, to do. Let those men who are 
making such big time cut down their 
time to thirty days per month, and give 
the balance to the extra list. Each one 
can live, and live well and save something 
besides, on thirty days per month. Any 
one of them that cannot, had better quit 
railroading, and go at something else. I 
am aregular man, and only made sixteen 
days last month, and I am not running in 
debt. These same Brothers who are do- 
ing the the grab-all act are also causing 
many to withdraw from the Brotherhood, 
even though they do not scab. I can re- 
call certain parties who withdrew from 
the “E”’s because their Division wanted 
to put another man on a run that was 
paying forty-eight days per month to each 
man, and the extra men were barely pay- 
ing absolute expenses. Is this brotherly 
love asitaught by the B. of. Bite Tisso, 1 
am ready to withdraw, and save my dues 
and assessments. H. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IA., Feb. 6, 1894. 

MEssrs. EpDITorS: As the subject of in- 
surance is receiving, as it should, consid- 
erable attention, I wish to add imy testi- 
mony in favor of a change which will 
make our policies due and payable in at 
least twenty-five years from date of issue. 
Would it be a feasible plan to pay five hun- 
dred dollars on a policy, six policies a 
month? That would amount to just the 
same as one three thousand policy per 
month. Atthat rate we could helpseventy- 
two policy-holders per year. As soon as 
the list had been gone through, begin 
again at No. 1, or the oldest, and make the 
second payment. These policy-holders 
can better afford to keep up their assess- 
ments now than ever, as they are getting 
the benefit of their insurance, and by pay- 
ing their assessments they help to make 
the burden lighter for all. I would prefer 
not to see an assessment paid by any one 
after they had paid for twenty-five years; 
but if this can not be brought about, on 
account of the expense,I say assess all 
who hold policies. Insurance ‘companies 
of all kinds are working the people for all 
there is in it to get them toinsure in their 
company or society. Many of our Broth- 
ers go elsewhere for their insurance, be- 
cause they want to invest in something 
that they can realize upon for them- 
selves in old age. When we arrive at an 
age when we are unable to work, or very 
little at most, we need what we have or 
what we can get to live on; we may have 
one or several insurance policies, with the 
assessments coming in every month, which 
must be paid or forfeited and ali lost 
which has been paid all these years. May 
the coming-convention give us some good 
and feasible plan. Anything that will 
build up our insurance and also provide 
for those who have borne the heat. and 
burden of the day. AS. FUNK;: 159. 





SLATER, Mo., Feb. 6, 1894. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: There appeared in a 
recent issue of the St. Louis Globe Deiio- 
crat, two articles on railway wrecks, one 
giving the casualties for 1893, the other, 
an engineer’s theory as to why they occur. 
While the first is more in giving data, the 
other could be perused with a great deal 
of interest. by the membership. Both 
present strong arguments for need of more 
safety appliances, not only for the move- 
. ment of the great number of trains, but 
the protection of the public and employes. 
While we must admit the outlay is a seri- 
Ous consideration, still it would form a 
good investmentin the end. Our systems 
should be compelled to adopt the block 
system and station distant semaphores, 
working automatically, locomotives and 
cars equipped with air brakes, with cars of 
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a uniformity of height and self-couplers. I 
also believe it expedient to good manage- 
ment to have the track patrolled during 
winter weather. Congress should enact a 
law fixing death penalty for all men who 
rob trains or place obstructions upon the 
track. Railroad companies should adopt 
steel cars for baggage and express business, 
and they should by law be prevented from 
continuing employes on duty for a longer 
period than twelve hours and to have eight 
hours’ rest between trips. Should [ have 
the honor of representing Division 8 at St. 
Paul, I shall endeavor to introduce certain 
reforms in this direction. JI amin favor of 
having the B. of L. E. in the front rank in 
legislating for the common good of rail- 
wayemployes. Inthe January JOURNAL, 
page 37, suggestions are made with refer- 
ence to changing the insurance. In case 
engineers become incapacitated by age, 
they can have their money beforedeath. In 
old life insurance companies, where a man 
has paid 10, 15 or 20 years he receives a 
paid-up policy; with our insurance a man 
who carries it ofttimes receives nothing. I 
amin favor of having a fund set aside 
every year to meet these contingencies. 
The B. of L. E.. has. accomplished grand 
results for its. members and given railway 
companies better men, consequently better 
service. We are all turning our faces 
towards St. Paul, where we soon expect the 
representatives of our Brotherhood will 
meet and grand results shall be accom- 
plished that will solidify its future. We 
hope the very best results may be obtained, 
that will not only redound to the honor of 
the representatives but will harmonize 
conflicting issues. Div. 8. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

MEssRS. EDITORS: An article appeared 
in February JOURNAL, signed ‘“ Regular,” 
which, in my opinion, stamps the author 
among that category of men who are con- 
tinually reaching out for everything in 
sight, while his more unfortunate Brother 
is compelled to exist upon the verge of 
want. This may seem to that class of 
men equity and in keeping with good fel- 
lowship and fraternal teachings, but to 
men of good moral and liberal feelings 
for their fellow men it is pernicious greed. 
His excuse that the old men served their 
apprenticeship in the same school of in- 
consistency is no reason why men of 
to-day should be compelled to see their 
families suffer. I will venture to say 
“Regular.” never served a day on. the 
extra, but was one of those fortunate fel- 
lows that dame fortune continually smiles 
upon and wherever he seeks work finds. a 
regular engine for him. During the past 
fifteen years a great many miles of rail- 
road have been built, engineers were in 
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demand and it was no trouble for a good 
man to obtain employment, and cases were 
not rare where good positions were left 
for others equally as good and: men were 
forced to make mileage that they did not 
care to make, and by so doing they have 
drawn large salaries. These men even 
now have no conception of their duties to 
their fellow men, and they think they can 
not exist unless they draw more pay than the 
Supt. or M. M. We are passing througha 
season of depression and the actions of these 
grasping, unfraternal men, who can not 
help but know or realize their greed, is but 
one more step in the subjugation of the 
service, and their avarice will bring about 
conditions that will compel us to run for 
less pay soon, or makethe same mileage 
for less compénsation. The Gen. Mgr's 
are well posted in current events. It is 
one of their duties to keep posted thor- 
oughly with the times. They know all 
too well the condition of labor; that there 
are at this time thousands of good, relia- 
ble, thorough, practical men seeking 
honest work, and it is not so much with 
them a question of what do you pay as is it 
a permanent job that willkeep the family 
from want. I am onregular service and 
have aregular engine which is permitted 
to make 4,000 miles a month. All I ask is 
100 milesaday. Extra men are receiving 
therest. We believe in practicing what 
we preach, doing to others as we would be 
done by. If allengineers would for the 
present emulate this good work, there 
would be no occasion for the many articles 
in our JOURNAL and Technical publications 
condemning members of the Order, as has 
-been done by ‘“ Extra” and others of late. 
Please cast you eyes over reports 7 and8 
issued by the Grand Office, when you visit 
your Division at your next meeting; they 
tell the tale of woe. MoOW A253 





PORTLAND, OREGON, Feb. 7, 1894. 

Mrssrs. Epirors: Noticing in the two 
last issues of the JOURNAL the question of 
improving the method of insurance, I wish 
to cite an instance in connection thereof. 
The Brother I am to mention has been a 
meinber since 1868. Fifteen years ago he 
was incapacitated from running his en- 
gine by partial blindness, and from the 
best run onthe road was placed in the 
machine shops, suffering a cut in wages 
thereby. Two years ago he was obliged 
to leave the shops on account of old age, 
and out of charity relatives are now caring 
for him who can illy afford it. How much 
would one-half of his insurance help him 
could he receive it! I advocate a correc- 
. tion in the present method of insurance, 
and hope the day is not far distant when 
all old members shall receive at least one- 
half of their insurance, as no doubt a great 
many are in need of it— BROTHER, DIV. 277. 
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Messrs. Eprtors: One of our most 
valued mechanical journals published, ina 
late number, an article captioned “ Dis- 
cipline without punishment,” which goes 
far toward covering a field that, to my 
mind, has long been neglected. The worst | 
feature of the railroad service of to-day, | 
no matter what rank one occupies—be it | 
track hand or president—is the lack of 
“permanency of position.” No railroad 
employe knows from one moment to an- 
other how long his position will last, be he 
ever so careful, sober and conscientious. 
It seems to be the law, unwritten but ab- 
solute, that the author of a mistake that is 
at all serious must be crucified; a strong 
expression, but I know of no better one to 
describe the punishment inflicted on a 
a man (one of many) with whose case I am, 
familiar. This man ran an engine success- 
fully fora Western railroad company for 
years. His length of service in the ca- 
pacity of engineer lifted him out of the 
experimental class; he was considered 
competent for years, even up to the mo- 
ment he made the trivial mistake that re- 
sulted in his discharge. One -hundred 
dollars made good the damage done roll- 
ing-stock, but the victim of a rule more 
arbitrary than some promulgated by the 
Czar of the Russias, packed his hand-grip 
and started out, not to conquer—we will 
be charitable, and call it ‘“‘ ask.” wad 

After six months’ tramping, and suffer- 
ing refusals by the score, some kindly 
worded, others given with scarcely a turn 
of the head, he found:a place at the foot 
of an extra list. Asking for work is hard, 
bitter work in itself. Master mechanics \ 
are compelled to refuse so many that it) 
gets tedious to them,like a surgeon to- 
wards his suffering patient, he,soon loses 
feeling; besides, how can he give,what he 
has not got; and then, the applicant’s 
eyes, dimmed with anxiety, do not see 
things as others do. Ofttimes, though, he 
wonders if his associates, who so readily 
acquiesced in his dismissal, know what it 
is to look for work for weeks and months 
in vain. This man had a boy in college, 
fitting himself for some trade or pro- 
fession that would perhaps raise him above 
the necessities of daily toil and drudgery ; 
his sister, a young woman of eighteen, 
had just begun to form ties, social and 
friendly, that doubtless would have influ- 
enced her whole life; the mother and 
younger children had their heart-strings 
intertwined with those of relatives and 
friends; the home that had been won by 
care, economy and sacrifices, never seemed 


so dear as at the parting, which had to ~ 


come for discipline’s sake, that he as well 
as others might be taught a lesson. I 
would not attempt to help or pity a man 
who is a victim of intemperance, or gross 
and criminal negligence, for men of that 


a 
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sort should have no place in railway serv- 
ice, but this one was not of that kind; he 
tried to succeed, but like all other human 
beings, as well as block signals, he was not 
infallible. 

I believe there is no other service so ex- 
acting and so severe in its requirements 
as the railway, and none so quick to follow 
up the shortcomings of its servants with 
a puishment as far-reaching as it is sharp 
and decisive. Almost any mistake but a 
railroad man’s can be retrieved; theirs 
seldom if ever. 

I once heard a brakeman answer an ex- 
pression of surprise that engineers, con- 
ductors and operators should make mis- 
takes this way: “When a drummer makes 
a mistake the house makes the shortage 
good in the next order; when a lawyer 
makes a mistake the judge or opposing 
counsel sets him right; when a doctor 
makes amistake the undertaker carries it 
out; but whena railroad man makes a mis- 
take he looks for employment elsewhere, 
considering himself lucky ifacoroner’s jury 
does not fasten a charge of manslaughter 
on his reference.” The question arises, 
does the discharge of a man make him or 
his fellow employes better, and does a 
new man serve the interests of the com- 
pany as well. The question of “example 
to others” cuts but a simall figure on some 
of our large systems, where the news of a 
man’s discharge and the causes therefor 
do not extend over from one-eighth to 
one-fourth of the system. Permanency of 
position is what the train and enginemen 
of this country need worse than an ,in- 
crease of wages just now, and if the men 
would think the matter over sufficiently 
they would see that the greatest foe our 
Brotherhoods have to contend with comes 
from within’the unemployed. . Expelling 
the mer who took places on the Lehigh 
Valley branded them as perjurers and 
traitors, but did it make them less valu- 
able to the company? The number of 
Brotherhood men who fall from grace 
grows larger at each succeeding opportu- 
nity also, and has this no significance? I 
do not think that every man who gradu- 
ates from the coal pit of a locomotive, or 
the top of a freight train is by necessity 
an engineer or a conductor; or that every 
telegraph operator is an embryo General 
Manager any more than I believe every 
young man who studies law or medicine 
is bound to succeed in these professions. 
Some must be weeded out, to find their 
level, perchance a higher one; we all have 
our place if we can only find it. Ido 
think that the responsible parties should 
look into the fitness of a boy when he 
begins at the lowest notch; see that he 
has some intelligence, some character; 
then if his head does not slope too much 
he stands a fair chance to make of him- 


discharge a conductor. 


selfan employe who will get on. The 
best place to get rid of a poor man is be- 
fore you gethim. Do not let relationship, 
but merit fill the subordinate positions. 
I believe that the men should have a say 
in regard to the discharge of one of their 
numbers. They have to face his headlight, 
or follow his caboose lights. What are 
box cars to human lives? . 

I do not think that an engineer should 
be discharged by a Superintendent more 
than I think a Master Mechanic should 
Let the M. M. at- 
tend to the short-comings of the engineer. 
They know as much about rules as Super- 
intendents. If they do not, let them post 
up. They do know more about machin- 
ery; know more about the men and their 
value to the company, and would not 
always let a man go who had to be re- 
placed by one who might not do one-half 
so well. No man is perfect, but honest 
and intelligent men can be trained to do 
their best. Be honest, any way. I knew 
a man who was discharged by a Superin- 
tendent fora mistake of five minutes. The 
time card he was using at the time had a 
mistake of thirty-five minutes in the time 
of a first-class train. Did the Supt. or the 
office boy make the card and what was 
done to him? 

The February JoURNAL contains letters 
from D. B. G. and Div. 190 that are pure 
gold. They refresh readers who have 
visited Divisions more suitable for refrig- 
erator purposes than the dissemination of 
fraternal principles, while looking for 
work. Sign your names that we may 
know you, your letters are worthy a signa- 
ture; and believe me, better something 
like “permanency of position” than a 
raise of twenty-five cents a hundred on 
local. EUGENE MCAULIFFE, DIV. 372. 





OLATHE, KAS. 


MESSRS. EDITORS: I have been interest- 
ed in the several communications of late 
in the JOURNAL pertaining to our insur- 
ance. It would seem, from the general 
tone of the articles, that a great deal of 
dissatisfaction exists at the present time, 
and while they demand a change they fail 
to suggest a feasible plan that will meet 
the exigencies of the case, or create a 
fund to sustain the old members without 
extra assessment. I have had the subject 
under consideration for some time, and I 
believe I’ have hit upon a plan which, if 
given an honest trial, would benefit the 
insured members greater than now. In 
examining the long list of fraternal or old- 
line companies, we find nearly all have cer- 
tain conditions incorporated into their 
laws beneficial toold members. In the B. of 
L,. E., members who have contributed for 
the past twenty-five or thirty years realize 
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their fealty has brought them no more 
honor than the member recently initiated; 
both stand upon a par so far as the insur- 
ance association is concerned. ‘This, in 
my opinion, is not just the correct thing. 
While it is true the Grand Office may and 
does carry the policy of the old veteran, 
still the young member, if he but request 
it, is granted the same prerogatives. This 
is simply borrowing from the widow. We 
pay annually into the charity-fund more 
than the non-insured member, because we 
are in the majority. We seldom receive 
benefits from it, although our assessments 
are heavier, since we are called upon to 
keep up the expenses of the Brotherhood 
as well as the insurance. Insured mem- 
bers are entitled to and should have 
a part of the charity-fund, and this 
portion should be used by the Grand 
Office in payment of the assessments 
levied upon old and indigent members 
who have remained with the insurance 
association for the past twenty or thirty 
years. This would make our insurance in 
ameasure self-sustaining and be an in- 
centive to many to remain its members. 
Iam sure were we to adopt this or a simi- 
lar plan we would create better satisfac- 
tion and bring others to the association 
who remain out.of its ranks. It would 
also establish our insurance upon a firm 
basis by protecting old age. I have had 
considerable experience recently in dis- 
cussing this question with my Brothers 
and find in nearly every case they agree 
with me, and I believe so long as we have 
this fund which is distributed at our con- 
ventions, we should havea part of it for 
oldinsured members. If the insurance 
can be made self-sustaining, I believe 
every member of the B. of L. E. would 
feel its protective powers. It is one of 
our duties and desires to aid so far as 
possible the condition cf loved ones, not 
only before but after death. Our insur- 
ance association is one of the main feat- 
ures of our organization, and the safer or 
more firm we can make it the greater the 
membership. Every member should con- 
sider it his duty to solicit subscriptions to 
our JOURNAL and enlarge and extend its 
circulation. By so doing we add to the 
amount to be distributed for charity. It 
may notbe generally known, nevertheless 
itis true, that every dollar earned over 
amount paid in publishing the JouRNAL is 
donated to charity. Our insurance de- 
serves the unaninious support of every 
man belonging to the R. of L. E., for words 
are inadequate to express the amount of 
good it has accomplished in the past. I 
heartily indorse the opinions expressed 
by previous writers in calling for a partial 
payment of policies which have been in 
vogue for the past 25 or 30 y ars. 
CHAS. STYPES, 502. 
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Good=-Bye. 





We say it for an hour, or for years ; 

We say it smiling, say it choked with tears ; 

We say it coldly, say it with a kiss, 

And yet we have no other word than this: 
Good-bye. 


We have no dearer word for our heart’s friend, 
For him who journeys to the world’s far end 
And scars our soul with going; thus wesay, 
As unto him who steps but o’er the way: 
Good-bye. 


Alike to those we love and those we hate, 
We say no more in parting. At life’s gate, 
To him who passes out beyond earth's sight, 
We cry, as to the wanderer fora night: 
Good-bye. 





CUERO, TEX. 


MEssRS. EDITORS: In my opinion there 
should be some provision made by our 
law makers at the coming convention in 
our insurance association that will benefit 
old members unabie to care for their as- 
sessments. There should be such induce- 
ments that will create interest and bring 
into the association every member of the 
B. of L. E. The question is ofttimes 
asked, how can we best serve and comply 
with the wishes of these old veterans? 
While I could offer certain inducements, I 
do not feel warranted in doing so, believ- 
ing we shall have sufficient ability among 
the representatives at St. Paul that can 
and will devise a plan which will meet the 
exigencies of the case. Should the asso- 
ciation consider itself unable to pay their 
full obligation to the men who have re- 
mained true during the past twenty-five 
years, I would say pay a portion of the 
policy and help cheer the lives of these 
old veterans. They have through their 
fealty made the association one which has 
been the means of assisting thousands. 
They have been loyal all these years, and 
in contributing as they have we are en- 
abled to give the growing or younger ele- 
ment an honorable insurance. I am in 
favor of having the law changed so that 
when a Brother has been a member for 
thirty-five consecutive years and paid all 
assessments, he be paid his policy. A 
great many engineers who were promi- 
nent members in 1867, when the insurance 
association was established, and who have 
remained faithful all these years, are be- 
coming aged; they are traveling the down- 
ward side of the hill and their step is not 
as elastic as then, and to those men our 
insurance owes a deep debt of gratitude. 
Why should we wait for these Brothers to 
die before assisting them? Should the 
policies mature at the expiration of thirty- 
five years, I believe many will remain and 
others willaffiliate withus. The St.Paulcon- 
vention can cover itself with honor in this 
one feature of our Brotherhood.—G. W. V. 
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[This department is presided over by Mrs. M. E. 
BEDELL, No. 187 Sheldon Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to whom all articles contributed by mem- 
bers of G. I. A. must hereafter be sent.] 





Contentment. 





Contentment is a blessed boon, 
For those who do enjoy it, 
’'T will glad the heart like flowery June, 
And nothing can annoy it; 
’"Tis better far than coffers lined 
With wealth, and mind demented, 
To know one always feels resigned 
And cheerfully contented. 


A pessimistic pair of eyes 
Can nothing see but shadows, 

When sunshine spreads its changing dyes 
On flowers, trees and meadows ; 

The glorious sweeps of landscape fade 
Before such mental vision, 

While happy eyes, in light and shade, 
Can revel in Elysium. 


Our gloomy brows too oft we knit 
In self-created sorrow, 

Till joys from out our bosoms flit, 
Expelled by griefs we borrow ; 
Too much we nurse our little ills, 

And always magnify them, 
Until our bodies shake with chills, 
Instead of passing by them. 


Now, heed the counsels which I give, 
And don’t be foolish crying, 
You'll find more years on earth you’! live, 
Without much fear of dying. 
"Tis time enough to say “‘ good-day”’ 
‘To Satan when we meet him, 
But if we’ll sing the hours away, 
We'll never have to greet him. 
—Shandy Magutre. 


Or 


Mme. Epitress: In the January JOUR- 
NAL, ‘‘Faith” asks me “if I have forgotten 
that fathers, husbands and brothers are 
men,” and “therefore, are no more likely 
to be a cherished friend—except so far as 
their proprietary interest may extend— 
than other men.” I did not intend to say 
that these male relatives were always a 


woman ’s best friend, but that one or all of 
them should be, and if they were not, then 
was it better for a woman to have no 
other man friend. By this I mean an in- 
timate friend—one to whom you would 
confide your struggles and your triumphs, 
whose symipathy you would seek in your 
sorrows and trials and whose advice you 
would ask in your perplexities. A woman 
friend is safer for us than a man friend, 
especially if we would “avoid the very ap- 
pearance of evil,” and give not the slightest 
foundation for scandal. A woman’s most 
precious possession is her good name, and 
if you havea man friend on such terms of 
intimacy as I have suggested, even 
“though thou art as chaste as ice.and as 
pure as snow, yet shalt thou not escape 
calumny.” Idonot hold a pure friend- 
ship between the sexes an impossibility, 
but so exceedingly rare that I would rec- 
ommend women to seek their confidants 
among other women; and you remember 
the article of mine to which you refer was 
advice I would give to my daughter. “A 
man who holds the honor of ail women 
sacred, for womanhood’s sake,” is a vara 
avis, a being almost “too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food.” Am I 
cynical? Perhaps, but I take the world as 
I find it,and though I do not deny that 
there may be such men, yet are they ex- 
ceedingly rare, their “price is far above 
rubies.” Ido not mean by this that men 
are like roaring lions going about seeking 
whom they may devour, but that as a gen- 
eral thing they are not much concerned 
about the honor of women outside their 
own families. But you say, a man who 
does not hold the honor of all women 
sacred, is not a “ best friend,” even to his 
daughter. But do the facts bear you out 
in this assertion? Theodosia Burr was the 
only legal child of Aaron Burr; he was a 
notoriously immoral man, yet what a de- 
voted father he proved to his daughter. I 
honor Aaron Burr for the love he showed 
his child, the wise and tender counsel he 
gave her and the liberal education he be- 
stowed upon her. Few men have reared 
more lovely daughters than ‘Theodosia 
Burr, lovely in mind and face and disposi- 
tion. Surely her father was her best 
friend, notorious profligate though he 
was. 

A friend of mine once asked me if I did 
not believe in ‘“ Platonic love,” and waxed 
quite indignant when I gave utterance to 
sentiments similar to the above. Well, in 
course of time she married, and she always 
had some man as her especial and confi- 
dential friend. She always contended her 
friendships were pure and intentions hon- 
orable, but the world’s tongue wagged, 
until finally the husband felt called upon 
to remonstrate. But Mollie told him flatly 
she did not care a fig for the world’s 
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opinion, as long as her own conscience 
approved. But the chasm between hus- 
band and wife widened, until. Mollie took 
her three children and went one way and 
her husband was forced to go the other. 
Guilty or not, her reputation was clouded 
and her home broken up. 

In a certain Western town, there once 
lived a woman who edited a temperance 
paper. She delivered lectures in different 
cities of the Union, and was often away 
from her home.. Her husband was read- 
ing law, when his eyesight failed, and his 
physicians ordered entire rest for his eyes; 
no reading, no study, no writing. Ata 
sacrifice of her own time, already fully oc- 
cupied, his wife undertook to be eyes to 
. the blind. She read his law books through 
to him, one by one, until he had mastered 
his course, and was admitted to the bar. 
In the meantime her labors as editor and 
lecturer supported herself and husband— 
they had no children. There was an 
elderly man who was the especial friend 
of both husband and wife. He was a 
lawyer of repute, and Mrs. A. had frequent 
occasion to consult him, and sometimes 
went up to his law office without the escort 
of her husband. She had incurred the 
enmity of the rum-power in the place, by 
her vigorous onslaughts upon the saloon, 
in her paper. They sought to biacken her 
reputation, so as to weaken her influence 
with all good men and women, and circu- 
lated slanderous reports concerning her 
and the lawyer friend. Finally, in despe- 
ration, she sued one of the chief officers 
of the law for slander. Never shall I for- 
get that trial. Things were said in court, 
and comments made in the papers, that 
would have quite crushed an ordinary 
woman, but she was not an ordinary 
woman. Witnesses went on the stand, 
who swore to time and place and circum- 
stance. Then Mr. A. shone forth in heroic 
devotion to his wife. He calmly produced 
a set of diaries, systematically kept for 
years back, and every date on which her 
enemies sought to swear away her honor, 
Mr. A. had an entry made in his diary; 
every movement his wife had made for 
years was chronicled there. On such a 
date, she had been delivering a lecture in 
a distant town; on such a one, she spent the 
entire evening at home, reading and con- 
versing with himself and hersister. Sothe 
poisoned shafts of her enemies fell harmless 
at her feet, and they only proved themselves 
wicked perjurers, who sought to traduce 
her honor. Though that lawyer was the 
mutual friend of both husband and wife, 
yet you see she did not “escape calumny.” 
I have come to the conclusion that, under 
the conditions in which we live in this 
world, an intimate friendship between a 
man and a woman is something not to be 
recommended. - 
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MME. EDITRESS: It is so frequent that 
advice is given to women, on their duty to 
husband and home, that I now offer a 
little on woman’s duty to herself, which 
too often she overlooks. It is oniy to that 
class of women who have a mistaken idea 
of these duties to whom I would talk. To 
the woman who feels that the money earn- 
ed by the husband is his, and that she 
must deny herself of all pleasure, ex- 
cept such as pleases him for her to en- 
joy; that she must exert herself so long as 
her strength holds out, in order to save 
his money, and that hours spent in resting 
the body and feeding the mind are wasted 
hours; in fact, that every self-sacrifice 
that her narrow mind can conceive of, it 
is her duty to make in the supposed in- 
terests of husband and home. An hour 
spent in reading or personal adornment, 
beyond what cleanliness demands, is to 
her an hour of no worth. Thus her life 
goes on in the little narrow round. Her 
home may be a marvel of good house- 
keeping, but her mind and heart are un- 
kempt and inviting to none, not even the 
man she has so voluntarily laid herself 
upon the altar of sacrifice to serve. She 
has not only failed to serve him or the 
world, but has set a bad example that 
others who can not discern the better way 
are very likely to follow. Such women be- 
come old while young, and we should 
never become old while brightness and 
freshness of mind will keep us young. 
Take lessons from the women who are 
leaders to-day in the intellectual world. 
All of them are fresh, sweet-faced women; 
even those who have rounded their seven- 
ty years. In our own class, too often, all 
the best years of a woman’s life are con- 
trolled by the desire to accumulate money, 
or to the building of a finer home than 
we can afford to keep up the expénse of, 
in the later years that follow. ’Tis then 
we realize how much of time and strength 
has been wasted. To save the wages ofa 
servant, the joy and buoyancy of health has’ 
been too oft destroyed. It is impossible 
for such women to impart to their daugh- 
ters the gracious, glowing, broad spirit so 
admirable in women. No one at 4o or 50 
should commit such sacrilege against 
their own creation as to call themselves 
old. ’Tis then that the greatest useful- 
ness of women may begin—their greatest 
exercise of judgment, power, grace, and 
even beauty. The influence of a self-re- 
specting woman in the mid-day of life is 
largely for the advancement of human 
kind. While the woman who has neglect- 
ed her mind and destroyed all physical 
attractions by her self-made slavery is an 
object of interest to none. Reasonable 
mental exercise is as necessary to accom- 
plish good results for the world as reason- 
able physical labors. Read and ¢hink of 
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what you read. Keep your mind fresh 
and kind towards the fancies of youth. 
Do not sneer at the young girl who 
does not like to wash dishes “because it 
makes her hands look horrid.” Do not 
compel her to injure the beauty of her 
hands as apenance. Spare her when you 
may. Teach her kindly that when duty 
callsit is lovely to answer even at the 
expense of the velvety fingers. This will 
make your own life more lovely and build 
hers ona sure foundation. Nothing helps 
to keep our hearts so young as perfect 
sympathy with both girls and.boys. But 
we cannot keep this sympathy warm and 
ready if we travel only in the narrow rut 
that leads to premature old age. While 
women are serving their families they 
should stop to think that they can give 
best service by considering themselves as 
one of the family to be served. H. G.P. 





CONCORD, N. H., Jan., 1894. 

MME. EDITRESS: Four years ago this 
present month the G. I. A. had its birth in 
New England. The foundation was from 
our own Granite State. On the 7th of 
January, 1890, Div. 49 was organized at 
Concord, N. H., with twenty-five charter 
members. We were re-inforced by “F. S. 
Evans” in the formation of Div. 99, when, 
on the fourth of June, 1891, at Boston, 
Mass., forty wives of Div. 61, B. of L. E., 
pledged allegiance to the cause of So- 
briety, Truth, Justice, Morality. On the 
30th of the following September, the 
“ Charter Oak,” at Hartford, Conn., added 
twenty-four more,in Diy. 107. Div. 118 
gave us “ What Cheer,” January 27, 1892. 
Sixteen names were enrolled on the char- 
ter. Under the shadow of. “ Bellevue,” 
Diy. 114, comprising fourteen courageous 
women, started out at St. Albans, Vermont, 
Feb,,24, 1892. Then in “Sympathy” came 
Div. 119, March 2, 1892, at Rutland, Vt. 
To Sister C. W. Graham, assisted by other 
members of Div. 58, belongs the honor of 
adding sixteen more names to the roll 
book of the G.I. A. Last, but not least, 
the ‘Golden Rule ” was to be exemplified 
by Div. 155, andthe addition of nineteen 
more was thus madeto our ranks on Dec. 
14,1892. We have most encouraging reports 


from these several Sub-divisions, as to- 


membership and amount of good accom- 
plished, and from what we can learn think 
that in some of them a degree of harniony 
exists which baffles competition. Doubt- 
less each has had its trials and discourage- 
ments, but “the true heart lives through 
all,” and shall not be found wanting when 
weighed in the balance. Why did the 
good work at this time come to a stand- 
still? The year 1893 remains a blank as to 
an increase in the number of Auxiliaries 
in the New England States, and why? I 
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so much desire a correct solution of this 
problem, and do hope that no such record 
be ours in 1894. Let our motto be, “Not 
how much, but how well,” and I believe 
an individual ‘responsibility rests on every 
member of’our Order to raise the standard 
of the G. I. A. second to none, and not 
only that—but maintain it. -Workers are 
what we want, good, tried and true women, 
who, by their example of fidelity to our 
cause, shall be the means of overcoming 
prejudices and awakening a new interest 
in the band of women, who, at heart, have 
the welfare of the widow and orphan of 
B. of L. E. New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island have completed their work. Now 
where shall we hear from next? Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts or Connecticut? 
Surely in one or more of these States 
there must be seven women, wives or 
widows of the B. of L. E., ready to band 
themselves together for the good of the 
Orders. Let this be the banner year in 
this section. We are ready and waiting to 
welcome you. O. G. S. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MME. EDITRESS: “Whence comes the 
G.I. A.? What is it? and what is it do- 
ing?” It comes from the words of our 
Saviour: “Be ye also of one mind.” We 
saw the mammoth B. of L. E. tree, with its 
protecting limbs reaching out like strong 
arms, sheltering all who were of their 
calling that would come into their fold. 
The wives of the members of the B. of L. 
E., with kindly hearts and prophetic 
vision, saw that they, too, could enter a 
field for doing noble service, by emulating 
their husbands, and banding together to 
aid the B. of L. E. and to protect each 
other in a fraternal way. ‘‘ What is the G. 
It is these wives united in the 
effort to round to the fullest the B. of L.E. 
in its purposes of protection and advance- 
ment, and to accomplish the same good 
for themselves. What is the G.I. A. do- 
ing? Look at us gathered around the 
bedside of a sick sister, doing what we can 
to win her back to heaith, supplying her 
with fragrant flowers to brighten the lone- 
liness of the sick room, and furnishing 
her with delicacies to tempt the failing 
appetite. When God wills otherwise, by 
calling her home, and we can do no more, 
then we bring our love offerings of funeral 
flowers and asa body escort the remains 
to their last resting-place. It is the same 
when a Sister’s husband or a child is sick. 
We are ever ready to be of any aid that it 
is possible. for us to bestow. All are 
served alike. Norich, no poor. If a Sis- 
ter is needy, we are ready to keep the wolf 
from the door. All this is done with 
money that we raise by various methods. 
We also do good work byresting the tired 
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minds atid bodies of the Brothers and Sis- 
ters by collecting together in happy social 
gatherings, thus driving dull care away. 
-Now and then I see little clouds arise on 
‘our peaceful horizon. It is then I am 
most strongly reminded of the value of 
the advice given to us by our poet laureate, 
in that beautiful poem entitled, “ All Pull 
Together.” Let this be our motto, and all 
trouble will be averted. How good, how 
‘pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in peace and unity. The same primary ob- 
ject exists both in the G. I. A. and the B. of 
‘L. E., to do good to each other. Although 
the good work of theG. I. A. lies along dif- 
‘ferent avenues, all lead to the one com- 
mon good. Both Orders have identical 
interests, and each may best serve the 
pines if all pull together. 
Mrs. W. HE. Hoyt. 





MME. EpITRESS: Notwithstanding the 
girlish sound of my name, and the lack of 
“matronly experience and mature years,” 
I venture forth again. “In view of the 
fact that social conditions are improv- 
ing, that intelligence among women is 
largely increasing, that they are more 
potent factors in the social affairs of life 
than ever before,” isn’t it rather more fair 
to presume that each and every woman 
should put forth every effort in her power 
to purify and elevate society, rather than de- 
grade it by the use of language, acknowl- 
edged by every authority as inadmissible ? 
It may be more expressive. The gorgeous 
marigold is more expressive than the 
modest little violet, yet which of us, hav- 
ing our choice, would reject the latter? 
Perhaps, Sister “Clarissa,” if some of us 
would trim our words more closely, to 
please our Brothers, or even some other 
woman’s brother, we would hear less of 
the “swear words” which are such “ big 


weights on necessary occasions.” At any 
rate, ] know that “one man” would not 
utter one of the “big weights” in my 


presence. And I do not think he was un- 
duly exacting, neither would he have said 
that he was without sin. It was ‘not a 
question of sin; he simply expressed sur- 
prise at hearing a slang word fall from the 
lips of one he had believed above it, and 
instead of feeling that he was exacting, I 
felt that he had paid me acompliment, 
and from that hour resolved that he should 
never hear another word of slang from 
me. Is thatsweet subserviency? No mat- 
ter how slippery the ground upon which? 
stand, so long as I do not fall. I will 
weigh my words, even if I do not have so 
much fun.’ I do not think a woman’s 
mission on this earth is to have fun. 

“If there were only roses and carnations 
and lilies, who would think them espe- 
cially beautiful?” Ifthere were only rank 


- bers of 
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weeds, who would not turn away in dis- 


‘gust? Plant a few of your favorite flowers, 


Sister “ Clarissa,” and allow the weeds and 
thistles to grow ‘all around them, and when 
the day comes for you to cuil the pretty 
bouquet you have looked forward to so 
long, it will not be there. Just so with 
your pretty speeches, kept back for special 
occasions, while in your every-day life you 
choose the slang. When wanted, they 
will not be found. I wonder if any one, 
even Sister “ Clarissa,’ when she reaches 
the land where all is white, will tire of the 
angels’ robes because they are all white ? 
Pure, spotiess white! NETTIE, 





CONCORD, N. H., Feb. 1, 1894. 

- MMe. EDITRESS: Red Men’s Hall was 
recently alive with jolly people, the oc- 
casion being the fourth anniversary of 
Granite State Lodge. During the after- 
noon, the ladies prepared amost sumptuous 
repast, which made the hearts of many re- 
joice later in the day. The ladies deserve 
much praise for the successful anniversary; 
surely such results could not have come 
without labor and culinary skill—the latter 
especially should be mentioned. Supper 
over, the guests resumed their sociability ; 
whist tables were brought into use, and a 
short entertainment was enjoyed. There 
were many visitors from out of town, in- 
cluding those from lLakeport, Laconia, 
Nashua, and other places. The visitors 
returned on the 9: 30 train for their homes, 
all feeling happy and well pleased for their 
trouble in reaching the capital city and 
enjoying the grip from the ladies of Granite 
State Lodge. These gatherings certainly 
prove to be as refreshin g as an oasisin the 
dry spots of life. The committee having the 
above in charge proved themselves fully 
equal to the occasion, and succeeded in 
making an agreeable surprise for all. We 
felt greatly encouraged by the presence of 
our hundred or more guests, and to the B. 
of L. E. and their wives, especially would 
we extend our thanks for the interest 
manifested by their presence, which proved 
them loyal to our cause. At the close of 
the entertainment programme, a pleasant 
yet sad surprise was ours, when Brother 
Messer, C. E. of Div. 335, presented to Div. 


‘49, in behalf of Brother Shattuck, a large 


portrait of his wife, our late Sister. The 
silence which followed showed how each 
heart was touched as memory carried us 
back to only such a short time ago when 
she was the merriest of us all. Surely can 
it be said of her, as of another, “ To livein 
hearts we leave behind us, 1s not to die,” 
Our President, Sister T. M. Straw, grate- 
fully acecepted the same on behalf of our 
Division, and our Brother may rest assured 
that the gift is highly prized by all mem- 
No. 49. 
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Papa’s at the Telephone. 





When all the house was still, one night, 
And just before the lights were out, 
A little girl, all robed in white, 
Stole down the stairs in trembling doubt. 
All silently, with gentle care, 
A chair she placed against the wall, 
And tho’ her tiny feet were bare, 
And tho’ she risked perchance a fall, 


Yet, bravely, and with scarce a fear, 
She found and rang the telephone, 
And listen’d then with anxious ear 
For one voice wanted—one alone! 
4*Is that you, central! Hallo! there!” 
Lisped the childin accents clear; 
““Tcan not say my good-night prayer, 
For my papa he is not here! 


““ Hallo! central! My ma told. me 
That dear papa has gone away ; 
Has gone to live beyond the sea, 
Has gone to where theangels stay! 
Dear mamma says—and she is right— 
Thatmy papa may come once more ; 
May come and kiss us both good night— 
I wish he now would ope’ the door! 


““ Por, mammia is upstairs alone; 
Been crying, oh !solong and deep— 
But papa has a telephone— 
Why does he let my mamma weep? 
Please switch me on to heaven, sir! 
And call papa to speak to me, 
For mamma will not move nor stir— 
I cannot bear her tears to see! 


“Then, hallo! central! please be quick! 

Here’s mamina coming down the stair— 

I surely think she must be sick— 
Is that you, papa? Are you there? 

Are you with God and angels bright? 
Please.speak to:ma, we'reall alone, 

And kiss us both once more good night— 
Ma, papa’ s at the telephone!” 

—Charles D. Bingham. 


ne 


GARRETT CITY, IND., Feb. 7, 1894. 


MME. EpiItrESs: Ata regular meeting 
of Pearl Lodge, Division No. 7, a com- 
mittee was appointed “to return a vote of 
thanks to the ladies of Chicago Junction, 
Ohio, for their kindness and hospitality 
shown us during our stay at Chicago, 

hio, on the occasion of the organizing 
be Division 522, B. of L. E., February 4th, 
we being so fortunate as to have an invi- 
tation with our husbands to join them in 
their banquet. To say that their banquet 
was allthat one could desire and that 
everything passed off pleasantly, would be 
but mildly expressing it. When we re- 
member that they have no Ladies’ Aux- 
jliary there as yet, and but six of their 
number that belong to an Auxiliary (and 
they at Newark, Ohio), too much praise 
can not be said of them in the way and 


praise of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
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manner they so royally entertained their 
guests, for which we are all truly grateful. 
We would not forget our Grand Officer, 
Brother Everett, wihio spoke so highly in 
To him 
we return our warmest thanks for his en- 
couraging words to the ladies. I sin- 
cerely wish that a/Z/ men were like Bro. 
Everett in regard to his views of what an 
indispensable help the ladies are to the 
Brotherhood. When we hear such words 
of encouragement, we should not hesitate, 
Sisters, to go on in the good work with re- 
newéd effort until a// Brothers shall be 
made to think that wherever they organ- 
ize a Division, it shall not be complete 
without the Auxiliary attached to it. 
Mrs. J. R. GELHAUSEN. 





‘MMe. EDITRESS: On the occasion of the 
last regular meetings in January of the 
Divisions at Bucyrus and Bellevue, O., in 
company with Sister Ford, of Division 52, 
I visited these lodges. We were delight- 
fully entertained in Bucyrus by Brother 
and Sister Risher and daughter. ’ The Sis- 
ters of this Division were as one family. 
In the evening, a surprise party was held, 
at the hoine of Sister McGuire. It wasa 
complete surprise. All were made wel- 
come, and the result was a pleasant even- 
ing and an excellent supper. The next 
morning we went to Bellevue, where we 
were met at the train by Sister Long, who 
entertained us during our stay. In the 
afternoon we attended the Division ineet- 
ing, and are free to confess that of the 
many Divisions we have visited, Bellevue 
is in front ranks for perfect work and busi- 
ness-like manner in which its meetings 
are conducted. We can not accord Di- 
visions too much credit in perfecting the 
beautiful work of our ritual. I shall ever 
remember my outing to these two lodges. 

Mary HE. CassELL. 





CHARLESTON, S. C., Jan. 12, 1894. 

MME. EDITRESS: I have frequently 
noted with growing interest and increas- 
ing pleasure the many articles in Ladies’ 
Department, and they have found a ready 
echo in my heart. Now that the old year 
has winged its flight, and the glad new 
year, freighted with its cargo of hopes 
and fears, its joys and sorrows, and its 
gladness, is upon us, we are bending 
with untiring energy to accomplish the 
one great aim of organizing in our 
midst an auxiliary branch of your praise- 
worthy Order, and though, like all other 
undertakings, there are obstacles to be en- 
countered, we are soliciting Divine guid- 
ance in this our effort, and feel sanguine 
of success. Ourone regret is that we have 
not the pleasure of meeting our Grand 
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Officers, but we trust that we have their 
hearty co-operation with us in this our 
earnest desire to carry out the object so 
near our hearts. I trust I may have the 
pleasure of one day meeting our co-workers. 
LIZZIE PIERSON. 





Division News. 

THE Committee of Arrangements of 
the G.I. A., for the coming convention at 
St. Paul, announce the following hotel 
_ rates: Ryan, $3 and upward per day;. Mer- 
chants, $2; Clarendon, $1.50 and $2; Sher- 
man, $2; Windsor, $2 andupward; Metro- 
politan, 50c and 75c, for rooms with two per- 
sons. The last named is on the European 
plan. The Windsor has been selected as 
headquarters for the G. I. A. The Mar- 
shail, a large private boarding house, makes 
arate off$iper day. There are many other 
good boarding houses with very reason- 
able rates. For further information, ad- 
dress Mrs. W. E. Hoyt, Ch’r, 429 Case St., 
or, Mrs. W. A. Hammond, Sec’y, 276 Pleas- 
ant Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


WE replyto the many who forward their 
ideas in regard to the G. I. A.‘issuing a 
publication. We must say that we are ad- 
vised against discussing the matter in De- 
partment, but to placeit in all its bearings 
before our coming convention. We will 
suggest, however, that Lodges do not 
positively instruct their delegates as to 
whether they vote for or against the meas- 
ure, but rather give the already formed 
opinion of the Division and leave hera 
margin of choice after she entirely under- 
stands the needs of the Order at the time 
of convening. Itcertainly is pleasant to 
be closely connected with the B. of L. E. 
in allof our work. But contingencies may 
arise in May which it is best for us asa leg- 
islative body to be prepared to meet in- 
telligently. To the Sisters who have for- 
warded articles for the Department ad- 
vising the B of L. E. as to howthey should 
conduct their insurance, I will say that no 
such articles can appear while Iam in 
charge. Having fullest faith in the ability 
of the B. of L. E. to run its own business, 
the Department declines to meddle. 


First biennial convention of the G.I. A. 
to the B. of L. E. will convene at 9:30 
A. M., Thursday, May 9, 1894, in the Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol Building, at St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Goop WILL DIVISION, I9, presented a 
reproduction of Midway Plaisance, Jan’y 
1g and 21, which proved a genial success. 
We cleared over $58. Sister Guy, with 
her committee of seven Sisters, deserves 
great credit for complete arrangements. 
We hope soon to have another social 
which we hope may prove as successful. 
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GOLDEN STATE LODGE, I04, celebrated 
the third year of its existence by a grand 
ball at Armory Hall, Jan.12th. In a social 
way it was the most successful ball yet 
given by our Order, and was pronounced 
by social critics the finest conducted ball 
in Los Angeles for over one year. The 
hall had been specially decorated for the 
occasion with the emblematic colors of 
the G.I. A. The most noticeable design 
being a large pasteboard locomotive, cov- 
ered with cypress, which contained a 
miniature engineer in the cab. A large 
delegation came from San Bernardino and 
way stations in a special train of four cars. 
Bros. Thomas and Galavan and Mr. H. 
Howell kindly attended to the manage- 
ment of the special. At midnight, supper 
was served; dancing continued’ until 
early morning. Sister Spence, the Presi- 
dent of Div. 104, was untiring in her ef- 
forts to make the affair a success. She 
was heartily assisted by all Sisters, also by 
the Brothers of Divs. 5 and 398, who 
deserve our hearty thanks. 

MEMBERS of Spring City Div., 146, gave 
an oyster supper in Div. 372, B. of L. E. 
Hall, to over three hundred people. After 
supper, a charming musical programme 
was rendered. The over-abundance of 
provisions was turned over to a few needy 
families on the following day. Our Broth- 
ers made us their debtors by their generous 
assistance. Our Division, though only a 
year and a half old, is an established suc- 
cess. We have never turned a deaf ear to 
appeals from sister Divisions for aid for a 
needy Sister. We give monthly socials, 
which strengthen us socially and contrib- 
ute to our treasury. At a recent social, 
we presented our brother Division a por- 
trait of Grand Chief Arthur. . Bro. M. J. 
Moore accepted in behalf of the Div. 


W.S. MELLEN Lodge, Div. 154,,held a 
special meeting, the 16th of December, in 
honor of the presence of G. O. Mrs. W: E. 
Hoyt. A committee of five escorted Sister 
Hoyt from the depot to the hall, where 
the Sisters were assembled. She gave a 
very interesting address, and settled points 
and questions to our satisfaction. The 
following morning, the members procured 
conveyances, and gave Sister Hoyt a drive. 
Sister Hoyt bade us good-bye in the after- 
noon, well pleased with her visit. 


THE annual supper and ball of Success 
Lodge, Div. 159, was given on the 31st of 
January. There were one hundred couples 
present. The voting of a silver spoon to 
the most popular married lady in the hall 
was a victory for Sister Britzwine. On 
casting up net profits, we found our treas- 
ury well increased. A pleasant feature of 
the occasion was that the Sisters wore 
blue dresses, white aprons and ties, the 
colors representing truth and purity. ~ 
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MARVIN HuUGHITY Lodge gave a brown 
social, at the home of Brother and Sister 
G. Wight, Friday evening, January5. After 
refreshments had been served, all were 
pleasantly entertained with recitations, 
songs and instrumental music. On the 
evening of December 8, the twentieth wed- 
ding anniversary of Brother and Sister J. 
Herring, a thorough surprise was tendered 
them by the members of 74 and their hus- 
bands. Our grandest attempt this winter 
was November 22, when we invited the 
Brothers of Diy.6 to a reception, and com- 
pletely surprised them by presenting to 
them a set of regalia made by the ladies 
of 74, after which all partook of an elegant 
banquet prepared by the Ladies’ Society of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


THE last social of Div. 145 was held at the 
home of Brother and Sister Jackson, and 
was asuccess. Greatcredit is due Sisters 
Jackson, Peckham, McMullen and Camp- 
bell, for their labor in making this social 
one of the best that has ever been held in 
this vicinity. At the close of our last 
meeting the members were treated to a 
surprise by our President in the shape of a 
five o’clock tea; she was assisted by Sis- 
ters Peckham and Munsell. The toasts 
were given by Sister Peckham and re- 
sponded to byour President. They were 
entertaining and were enjoyed greatly by 
all. Our Lodge is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and the members seem determined 
by their activity and good-will to keep it so. 


ONE of the most pleasant social events 
of Div. 154 was a social given by Vice- 
President Pennington, at her home, on her 
thirty-fourth birthday. Our husbands 
were included in the invitations issued by 
Sister P. The evening was very enjoyably 
spent with cards and social converse. Re- 
* freshnients were served. 


THE masquerade ball given by Silver 
Star Lodge, 22,on the 16th of February, 
replenished the treasury to the amount of 
forty-five dollars. ‘The enterprising mem- 
bers made a handsome rag carpet, which 
was dyawn on the lucky number by Sister 
W. Sims. 


COLUMBIA DIVISION, 115, reports the fol-_ 


lowing social events: A pleasant surprise 
party was recently tendered Sister Morgan, 
at her residence, by the members. Music, 
games and refreshments were the order of 
the evening. Brother and Sister Charles 
Strobel entertained, on the evening of Jan- 
uary 19th, the birthday of Sister Strobel. 
Refreshments were served. Games hap- 
pily shortened the hours. All went home 
delighted with the pleasures of the even- 
ing. The Division celebrated its second 
anniversary at the home of Vice-President 
Coughlin, in Alexandria, Va. Recitations, 


music and games entertained the guests. . 
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During the early part of the evening, re- 
freshments were served. Our Président 
presided at the suppertable. Many pleas- 
ing addresses were made. It was midnight 
when the festivities ceased. Columbia 
Lodge is increasing in membership rap- 
idly. At our last meeting, Div. 160 B. of 
L,. E. presented us with a handsome Bible. 
To prove the gratitude of 115, it was voted 
to read from its pages at each meeting. 
We all gave thanks and best wishes to 160, 


A PIE social, in which the Brothers of 
Div. 124 took part, was given recently by 
Diy. 76. The Brothers will not soon forget 
the pleasurable event. Div. 76 is always 
working hard, and will soon be on the 
first floor of this good work of women. 
The President says she regrets that there 
was not pie enough to satisfy the cravings 
of our biggest Brother, McAlees, who came 
in late. Moral, big Brothers should be on 
time at the Sisters’ pie socials. 


THE ladies of Allandale Div., 486, enjoy- 
ed, with their many friends, their anni- 
versary social, in the Division’s spacious 
hall, Tuesday evening, February 6th, which 
was well attended. During the evening, 
supper was served by the ladies, and the 
evening was agreeably passed in vocal and 
instrumental music, an interesting pro- 
gramme having been provided. While 
this is not the first enjoyment of its kind 
given by the ladies of Allandale, it was an 
occasion long to be remembered, and all 
who participated hope to enjoy many more 
similar in character. Credit is due Mrs, 
Jno. Clark, Mrs. D. Cameron and others 
for the efficient manner in which the social 
and entertainment was carried out. Bro, 
D. Cameron, C. E:, acted as chairman on 
the occasion, and in a few well-chosen re- 
marks outlined the aims and objects of the 
B. of L. E., after which the gathering dis- 
persed, well pleased with the evening’s 
entertainment. 


THE members of Miss Elizabeth K. Fitz- 
gerald Div., 111, were very agreeably sur- 
prised at their last meeting by Past Presi- 
dent, Sister M. E. Brantner, presenting to 
the Division, in behalf of her husband, 
Bro. Brantner, a very handsome plush 
altar cloth and bible. President Zepp ex- 
pressed, in appropriate remarks, the feel- 
ing of appreciation, and a vote of thanks 
was tendered Bro. Brantner. 


We fully appreciate the kind letter of 
this issue, sent by Mrs. Pierson, of Charles- 
ton, S.C. Were ndBt the distance which 
separates us so great, it would bea pleas- 
ure to lend personal aid in the matter of 
organizing in accordance with the desire 
of Mrs. P. The matter has been placed 
before the G. P., and no doubt a favorable 
response to the appeal will be received 
from her. 


! 
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MEMBERS of Glenwood Division, 59, 
‘gave Brother and Sister M. Miller a sur- 
prise Tuesday evening, Dec. 26th, it being 
the 22nd anniversary of their marriage. 
We met by appointment and went ina 
body to their home. During the evening, 
on behalf of the Lodge, Bro. Appelbe, of 
Div. 370, presented Sister Miller with a 
handsome silver butter dish. Refresh- 
ments were served and dancing enjoyed 
until late hours. 


SISTERS of Mrs. C. F. Long Div., 178, 
gave a dime social at the residence of Sis- 
ter W. F. Roney, on the 23rd, which was a 
grand success forty-five couples enjoying 
themselves at cards. Vocal and instru- 
mental music also added to the evening 
attractions. The many guests declared 
Bro. Roney and wife royal entertainers. 


On February 10, 1894, 1 mailed Insur- 
ance Agents notice of Assessments Nos. 
20, 21 and 22. Agents will collect for three. 
All not having received such notices will 
please notify Gen’l Sec’y of Insurance. 


THE members of Sunset Div., 72, to- 
gether with friends, surprised Sister Kline 
‘on the evening of the 29th ult. We met 
at the home of Sistér Mackie, going from 
there to Sister Kline’s, where we spent the 
evening in a happy, social way. Refresh- 
mients were served, and the Division pre- 
sented Sister Kline a handsome chair. 


THE Sisters of Prudence Lodge, 160, 
were called to Pinckneyville to assistin the 
funeral rites of a departed Sister. Lorain 
Division cared for the visitors most kindly. 
It is a splendid Division and is developing 
finely. 

THE members of Oriole Lodge, Div. IIo, 
paid their respects to their President, Mrs. 
Alice Metcalf, by giving a surprise party 
at her home last month. A good time, a 
good supper, and good-byes were the 
order of the party. 


THE members of Turquoise Lodge, Div. 
170, gave a social hop and supper at I. O. 
O. F. Hall, the evening of November 25th. 
‘The proceeds are to be used for charitable 
purposes. There was a large crowd pres- 
ent, and all reported a good time. 


MEMBERS of Courage Lodge, 182, enter- 
tained their friends, Wednesday evening, 
January 17, at the Y. M.C. A. Auditorium. 
It was one of the social events in Freeport, 
Ill. Our success has given us hopes of 
future social gatherings which shall bring 
us fame and a well-filled treasury. The 
many choice selections of music presented 
by the Freeport Mandolin Club were the 
delight of all. The programme presented 
was one which kept the vast assemblage 
in good humor until the end. We hope 
soon to enjoy another as pleasing as was 
this one. 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY LODGE, 175, enter- 
tained the members of B.of L. E. Div. 80 
and their wives, Thursday evening, Jan. 4, 
at their hall. The evening hours were 
given to social converse, music and games. 
The occasion will long be remembered by 
all who were so fortunate as to be present. 


THE last dime social given by Hope 
Lodge, Div. 10, Peoria, Ill, was at the 
home of Sister Clara Sansom. The re- 
ceipt of seventy-three dimes shows a fine 
attendance. The profits of these socials 
are used for the aid of needy families of the 
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MERCHANT LODGE gave a New Year’s 
social at the home of Bro. and Sister Lay- 
ton. Music and supper were among the 
good things enjoyed by the numerous 
guests. The financial receipts were be- 
yond expectation. 


BRO. FLOCK, of Div. 30, White Haven, 
Pa., presented a fine set of complimentary 
badges to Div. 72, G. I. A., through ‘the 
President, Mrs. Flock. The Sisters gave 
evidence of their pleasure by sending a 
vote of thanks to the good Brother. — 


MEMBERS of Thomas Fitzgerald Div., 
506, gave their first ball and supper, Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 25,.in Wenner’s Hall, 
Brunswick, Md. The affair was a grand 
success. There was a large attendance 
from Div. 352, of Martinsburg, W. Va. At 
11 o'clock supper was served by the wives 
of Brothers of Div. 506. The table was 
laden with all the delicacies of the season. 
It was indeed an enjoyable affair. Great 
credit is due the wives of members of Div. 
506 for the success of our first ball. A 
vote of thanks was given Gen’|Sup’t Thos. 
Fitzgerald and Gen’l Yard Master John T. 
Martin for special train accommodations 
and reduced rates, for visiting Brothers with 
their wives and daughters. Bro. Thos. D. 
Buffington’s. orchestra furnished the fine 
music. W. T. SHEWBRIDGE. 





Our Fashion Letter. 
= 

Early as it is, signs of what some of the 
spring styles will be are already creeping 
out, and some valuable hints can even now 
be had as to what to buy and how to make 
up. There is no doubt but that, for one 
thing, skirts will be trimmed quite elab- 
orately in miany cases, although the plain 
untrimmed one, or the one simply finished 
by foot ruffle or bands, will continue to 
find some favor. These factsserve to make 
it possible for those who can not always 
afford to make up their gowns according 
to one leading fashion, to still keep within 
reach of one or two. For instance, if one 
has a full pattern of goods, old or new, 
for the making up of a very wide, un- 
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trimmed skirt, and does not feel able to 
afford to buy trimming for it, she can 
make it up and wear it without garniture, 
feeling that she will find plenty of like 
company, both indoors and on the prome- 
nade. On the other hand, if a woman 
have two dresses that are partly worn out 
but assimilate in color, or two kinds of 
goods that look well together—neither of 
which is enough to make a whole dress— 
she can, I think, easily utilize both by 
making them up into combination dresses 
according to the incoming spring fash- 
ions. This will prove a great assistance 
to ladies of only moderate means, especial- 
ly where there are children or young ladies 
and misses in the family to be cared for. 

Skirts continue to be cut mostly with 
great widths at the foot—four yards or 
more—and snugly fitting the hips at the 
top. But variations from this are to be 
seen, and will be used more later, when we 
will have lawn, gingham, and other wash 
goods made up with round, belted waists 

-and more or less gathers in the skirt at 
top. 

There seems to be a decided change in 
the way of cutting skirt basques and 
bodices. Though short points back and 
front will continue to be worn, we will 
also have many variations of the coat 
basque. Some (notably tailor-made street 
suits) will have’ a coat basque back, made 
very much as a man’s frock-coat skirt is in 
the back, but the front of the bodice will 
be cut as a round waist, or ina short point. 
Various other styles of coat basques and 
points will be in vogue, so that all tastes 
can be suited. Then all varieties of round 
waists will also be worn, and the newer 
“skirt basque,” which is cut circular, will 
be very much worn. 

- scribed this before to my readers, and that 
they are already familiar with it, but lest 
some may not be, I give it again. It is a 
short, circular ruffle (similar to the “ cir- 
cular” dress flounce) cut, according to 
taste, so as to fall over the hips smoothly, 
with just enough “flare” to make it lie in 
slight ripples; or so much more flaring 
that it resembles a fluted ruffle, though 
there are no gathers init. Its capacity to 
flare depends on its cut, not on any gather- 
ing. According to my own taste the first 
named is the prettiest style, namely the one 
that falls in barely perceptible ripples. 
The fuller one looks well on chiidren and 
young misses. This circular basque skirt 
is only a few inches deep, perhaps from 
three to six. Four or five inches, all 
finished, is, I think, the best depth for an 
adult of medium height. It may be made 
deeper, further on. This basque skirt 
may be made the nucleus of a good many 
changes on the same dress. For instance, 
a pretty, light gray wool dress, in small 
check pattern of hair line stripes of black 


I think I have de-. 
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and white, may be brightened up by hav- 
ing a circular skirt basque of scarlet, 
cardinal, or blue cashmere. I saw a dress 
so finished worn by a fashionable woman 
of Washington, to travel in. The goods 
of the gown was serge, and just about 
such a small, light, indefinite check 
as above described. It had a circular 
basque skirt of cardinal serge, open back 
and front, which was in turn trimmed 
with four or five rows of narrow black sou- 
tache braid. (These circular basque skirts 
are sewn Onin acovered seam to the round 
waist. The dress in point had a round 
waist, the lining being fitted by front darts 
and back side bodices, but the outside 
goods was mecely gathered in a little by 
small pleats at the back and front. A 
plain vest of the cardinal serge, with a 
turn-down pointed collar, and turn-back 
cuffs of the same, all bordered by five 
rows of the black braid, finished the 
pretty gown. 

Although the circular skirt basque is 
not becoming to all forms—being better 
worn bya slender, long-waisted form than 
by a stout one—still it will be found quite 
useful. and even ornamental, by all, where 
a skirt does not fit well over the hips, as: 
is often the case with semi-snugiy fitted 
skirts, as it hides the little gore seams. 

The spring invoices of incoming dress. 
goods show very pretty colors and patterns 
in ginghams, sateens, and many other 
kinds of standard and novelty cotton 
fabrics. There are beautiful sateens with 
black or navy blue, or dark red grounds, 
the desigus being detached flowers, or 
groups of them, in bright and delicate 
colors. The flowers are generally very 
natural, both in form, color and shading, 
and therefore the goods are handsome. 
They make up well for morning wrappers, 
and even afternoon house dresses, for 
people who do not aspire to the use of 
silk and satin for those purposes. The 
ginghams are also very pretty, light colors 
and smali plaids and stripes prevailing. 

In the make-up of cotton house gowns, 
there will be little change. They are to 
be made mostly with round, belted waists, 
though fitted linings and round waists fin- 
ished by circular skirt basques will also be 
seen. Flounces and ruffles will be put on 
skirts. A good deal of ribbon velvet will 
be used in brettelle shapes, aiso piece vel- 
vet for epaulette effects, collars and the 
like with fancy cotton gowns. 

Many of the wool materials shown are in 
mottled effects. One color, say blue, pre- 
dominates, but looking closely discloses 
the fact that the blue surface is mottled or 
specked all through with a golden brown 
tint which does not come to the surface as 
much asthe blue. A gown made of such 
material looks well trimmed with golden 
brown braid in narrow widths, or simply 
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with mottled horn buttons in cream and 
golden brown. 

For a handsome calling or church gown, 
such material may be made up more elab- 
orately, thus: a plain skirt fitted closely on 
the hips but very wide at the bottom. A 
round waist fitted snugly, and buttoned up 
breast high only, with five large, mottled 
brown buttons. The waist is cut down 
into slight V-shape, back and front, anda 
standing collar and pointed yoke let in 
back and front of heavy corded brown 
silk. ‘The large sleeves are of the siik 
also. From where the edge of the yoke 
comes, across bust and back, there is a 
shoulder cape of brown velvet lined. with 
the silk that opens over the large sleeves and 
in deep points makes two pleats towards 
front and back respectively, and then nar- 
rows to a point where the two ends cross 
each other on breast and back. 

A pretty spring cape for a young girl 
may be made of bright, lght-weight, 
plaided cloth, cut to look as though it 
were four or five capes, each of which is a 
little shorter than the last, till the top one 
is merely acollar. In fact, Scotch plaids 
will be worn in capes of all kinds quite a 
good deal through the spring, and for 
summer boat wraps. But they are more 
suitable for young girls than any others. 
If older girls or married women wear 
them, they should only be pretty ones. 
Marie Tempest, the actress, wears one of 
these capes, with a close turban of black 
velvet, with one bright-hued bird wing 
coquettishly set on one side. 

The much braided coatsand jackets that 
came out in early winter have disappeared 
from the wardrobes of such women as can 
afford to wear more than one winter wrap 
—they became too common as the season 
progressed. Velvet coats with ornaments 
of jet have taken their place. I am of the 
opinion that young ladies will discard 
capes for jackets for spring wear. Those 
who have good forms will, at least. These 
have become tired of shrouding theim- 
selves in capes, especially since they have 
been lengthened. 

The “ over” or “double” skirt comes 
to us among the spring styles as a fixed 
fact, and comes to stay. So also is the 
flounced, and the ruffled skirt. Besides 
these, panels, and panel effects will be 
seen, and many skirts, even in street cos- 
tumes, will be open in front, disclosing 
a front panel or under dress. Many 
of the double skirts are made just the 
same shape as the under one, but not 
reaching to its length by four or five 
inches. Then the upper skirt is lifted 
gracefully at one side and so secured as to 
fall in pleats, disclosing the lowest skirt 
to the height of eight or ten inches. The 
lower skirt should, in such cases, be of 
the darker color if the gown is in con- 
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trasted combination. If the gown is in 
one color, the lower skirt should be in a 
darker shade of it. 

There is not much that is new in hats 
just now, but once in a while a pretty one 
attracts attention and seems worth men- 
tioning. Not long ago, a pretty hat in 
steel gray and light blue velvet was seen, 
that was exquisitely pretty on a young 
maiden with pretty hair of a pale blonde 
tint. The hat was a little too large for the 
convenience of the man who sat behind 
her at the theatre, but she wore it to the 
play notwithstanding. Probably the owner 
was like some of the rest of us, and could 
not afford to set aside a special hat for the 
theatre. This hat was on an elongated 
round frame, projecting a little before, and 
turned up in the back. The under part of 
brim, and the edge of the hat were cov- 
ered plainly with gray velvet, which toned 
well with the wearer’s fresh complexion 
and glossy, light hair. _Pale blue velvet 
was a little draped on the upper part of 
the hat brim, and was made to simulate 
a soft crown towards the back. Here two 
large gray and blue velvet rosettes orna- 
mented the back part, from each of which 
rose bunches of gray quills, giving the hat 
a very stylish appearance. 

Expectation and uncertainty in regard 
to whether skirt and other fancy waists are 
to be worn or not, may be set aside with 
an affirmative reply. They are altogether 
too useful, as well as too “ chic” to be laid 
aside yet. I sawavery pretty new one 
that was made by a prominent modiste of 
this city for one of her customers last 
week. It was made for spring wear with 
a black silk skirt. The material was a 
pretty, soft, India, plaid silk, and was 
made slightly full on a tight lining, gath- 
ered in a little at the waist line tothe back 
and front. It had a waist band;‘dand was 
finished by a “circular” skirt basque made 
on the bias, very full, (so thatit resembled 
a ruffle), and was not more than four 
inches deep when finished. This ruffle- 
like basque skirt went all round, showing no 
opening anywhere. Thesleeves were large 
leg o’muttonones. Thesilk, should have 


_ said earlier, was cream white with a large 


plaid of crimson red over it, and the ruffle 
and sleeves were made on the bias. Over 
it was worn a breteile arrangement of 
black velvet. This consisted of two revers 
falling over the shoulders about 5 inches 
in depth, and passing to the belt line back . 
and front, narrowing as they went, till 
they met in points at the waist band, 
which was of black velvet. Across the 
shoulders, at about the line where a yoke 
would come to, was a band of black velvet 
stretching between and uniting the revers. 
In front, at same height, was a long, nar- 
row bow of black velvet, the tips of the 
two bows joining and apparently keeping 
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the front revers adjusted. These long, 
narrow bows are worn a good deal in dec- 
oration on the bust of dresses, whether 
high or decolette. 

The mild weather that prevailed in late 
January and early February tempted some 
fashionable women into venturing out 
without the cumbersome coats and capes 
which they had been wearing this winter, 
and which are so big and heavy as to ruin 
the appearance of their figures. Instead, 
they ventured out into the parks and 
other promenades with their trim ‘“ walk- 
ing suits” on, which they had been having 
made for early spring wear. Forinstance: 
a gown and jacket of brown serge, very 
rough goods, but the costume elegantly 
cut, and trimly made. With it there was 
a trim little turban of the “Cowly” style, 
or an English “walking” hatin black or 
brown felt, jauntily trimmed with red vel- 
vet, and quills. Such costumes will be on 
hand again now, for the early spring sea- 
_ son, for-walking, and will be found con- 
venient as well for house gowns, as the 
skirts may be worn indoors with gay silk 
or crape waists and gold belts; or will 
look well with bodices of the same, un- 
trimmed, with ruffled lace fronts worn 
with them. 

A. very pretty, and a very economical 
party dress for a young girl may be made 
this wise: A gown of pale green cotton 
crepon, made with three overlapping 
flounces, the top one meeting the waist- 
line. The sleeves are formed by four 
flounces, and the round-necked waist is 
edged by a full fall of pale green chiffon. 
A piece of satin ribbon, exactly the same 
color as the crepon, makes a neat belt. 
This costume will be becoming either 
to a girl with dark hair and eyes and 
clear, bright complexion, or to a blonde. 
These flounced skirts are only suitable for 
tall or slender women. 

Comfortable lounging gowns may be 
used for morning or evening wear. Hider- 
down flannel is only suitable for those 
that are to be worn in the bed-room; but 
loose, flowing gowns of fine French "flan- 
nel, or some of the pretty, soft silks of 
the season, daintily trimmed with a little 
lace and ribbon, are now Suitably worn in 
the evening, both by formal and informal 
women, who, feeling the fatigues of the 
day, do not like to spend a whole evening 
at home in asnugly-fitted gown. 

Shades of brown-and tan and all the 
warm reddish tones for early spring use. 

Increasing use of sprigged and figured 
silk as the season advances. 

For evening use silk in the paler tints 
in harmony with the brown tones, or in 
contrast with greensand grays. Much use 
of white and lightlacein combination with 
even the most somber of materials. 

CLARA FREEMAN, (Vraimonde.) 
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Our Respects. 

The following’ bills were recently for- 
warded to the Grand Office from Wash- 
ington, D.C. We present the same for the 
consideration of the membership at large. 
While, in our opinion, H. R. 4564 deserves 
the hearty approval and support of all 
good citizens, and we sincerely hope may 
become law, there is in S. 1214 that des- 
picable trend of thought and pernicious 
knavery which has gov erned the past life of 
a few representatives at Washington, and 
whose influence has always been in opposi- 
tion to laboring men who have united their 
interests that their conditions would be im- 
proved upon. While it may appear to the 
casual reader that there are no objection- 
able features contained in the bill, it will 
be observed by the more considerate that 
the whole gist is a continuation, or a new 
edition to a pernicious movement inaugu- 
rated by certain persons to enslave railroad 
employes to the will of the judiciary, which 
we hold is a serfdom as vile as was im- 
posed upon chattels of old. Inour opinion, 
should this bill become law, there will be 
placed upon the same a legal construction 
that will not only in a measure deprive 
railway engineers who may elect to sever 
their connection with former service of 
their constitutional rights, but will also 
permit the combination of Ricks, Taft, 
Jenkins, Dudley and Company to tighten 
their grip upon the future movements of 
organized labor, and hold an option upon 
its very existence. It has been said in 
years past, that labor had constitutional 
rights and prerogatives which even poli- 
ticians, ward heelers and general incom- 
petents, who have no conception of the 
moral good accomplished by labor unions, 
must reverence. We fear all this is becom- 
ing an uncertainty, through certain con- 
structions placed upon citizenship by the 
judiciary, which will sooner or later bring 
about a revolt by the masses, in so far that 
we are passing through a period in which 
the judiciary 1s permitted to placeits own 
conception upon what was formerly con- 
sidered constitutional prerogatives, and 
that conception ofttimes places the rights 
of workmen in a second consideration. 
If our law makers are permitted to con- 
tinue in their legislation towards work- 
men, and our legal lights maintain their 
elastic decisions against men who have or 
may enroll their names with organized 
labor, the time is not far distant when the 
Republican form must give way to a 
Monarchical government. We ask our- 
selves in all seriousness of thought, the 
same question propounded by others, 
where shall we find the remedy? Many 
solutions have been advanced and better 
pens than ours have endeavored to solve 
the problem. One undisputed fact stands 
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out above all others, and that is, while we 
are permitted to exercise certain constitu- 
tional prerogatives, we: should judiciously 
scan the record of men before we give 
them our support. 


53D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION. H. R. 4564. 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. December 
7, 1893. Referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 





Mr. CALDWELL introduced the following bill: 
A BILL, 

For the punishment of train-wrecking. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Untted States of America tn Con- 
gress assenblea : 

SECTION 1. That any person or persons who 
willfully and maliciously displaces or removes a 
railway switch, cross-tie or rail, or injures a rail- 
road track or bridge, or does or causes to be done 
an act whereby a locomotive, car, or train of cars, 
or any matter or thing appertaining thereto, is 
stopped, obstructed, or injured, with intent to rob 
or injure the person or property passing over any 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, or en- 
gaged in transporting mail matter, and in conse- 
quence thereof a person is killed, shall be guilty 
of murder. : 

SEc. 2. That any person or persons who will- 
fully and maliciously displaces or removes a rail- 
way switch, cross-tie, or rail, or injures a railroad 
track or railroad bridge, or places an obstruction 
on such track or bridge, or unlawfully and mali- 
ciously displays, hides, or removes a signal or 
light upon or near to a railroad, or unlawfully 
and maliciously does or causes to be done any- 
thing with intent to rob or to injure a person or 
property passing over such railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, or engaged in transporting 
mail matter, shall, on conviction, be imprisoned 
at hard labor not less than one nor more than 
twenty years. 

SEC. 3. That any person or persons who unlaw- 
fully and maliciously throws or causes anything 
to be thrown or to fall into or upon or to strike 
against a railroad train, or an engine, tender, car, 
or truck with intent to rob or to injure a person 
or property on such train, engine,.car, or truck 
engaged in interstate commerce, or engaged in 
transporting mail matter, shall, upon conviction, 
be imprisoned at hard labor not less than one 
year nor more than twenty years. 

Sec. 4. That the circuit and district courts of 
the United States are hereby invested with full 
and concurrent jurisdiction of all causes or crimes 
arising under any of the provisions of this act. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. De- 
cember 11, 1893. Mr. McMILLAN introduced the 
foilowing bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Commiitee on Post-Qffices and Post-Roads. 


S. 1212). 





A BILL 
To prevent unauthorized persons from’ interfer- 
ing with railroad trains carrying the United 
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States mails by authority of the Postmaster- 
General or officers of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of -Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America tn Con- 
gress assembled: 

That ifany person or persons acting in his or 
their own behalf, or as the agent or agents, or as 
a member or members, officer or officers, or as the 
representative or representatives of any organiza- 
tion or association shall delay, obstruct, or pre« 
vent the passage of any train on any railroad in 
the United States by which the mails are being 
transported, by order of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, the same having been designated by the 


Postmaster-General or his authorized agent or- 


agents to carry the mails, for the purpose of aid- 
ing, encouraging, or contributing in any way to 
the success of astrike against any railroad com=< 
pany whose trains are designated as above, or for 
any unlawful or malicious purpose, shall be 
deemed guilty of an offense against the laws of 
the United. States of America as represented in 
this Act, and, on conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of'not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars, and be impris- 
oned for not less than six months nor more than 
two years for each offense: Provided, That the 
provisions of this Act shall not operate to protect 
any train on any railroad not designated to carry 
the United States mails, or any part of any such 
trains as may be added to said trains by the rail- 
road company for the express purpose: of bring: 
ing such added part under the protection of this 
Act: 


As we close the forms the following was 
received by mail.—[EDs. 
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RESOLUTION. 


WHEREAS, All persons employed in private es- . 


tablishments or upon public works, when not 
held in actual slavery, have always had the right 
to sever their connection with such service with- 


out other restraint upon such action than the. 
contract of employment may impose, and without 


reference to the effect of such ceasing to work 
upon the interests of employers or those of the 


public, unless by the manner of such ceasing to | 


work an intent to injure such interests is plainly 
implied, and it has never been deemed lawful 
for any person or persons, or for any court, in 


time of peace, to compel freemen to laboragainst . 


their will fora prescribed rate of pay or for any 
tateof pay; and 
WHEREAS, By an act of Congress, 


to associate, unite, and combine for the purpose 


of becoming more skillful and efficient workers, 


the promotion of intelligence, the elevation of 
character, the regulation of wages and conditions 


By approved ~ 
June 29, 1886, it is lawful for employes of any class . 


of labor, the protection of individual rights in the * 


prosecution of trades, and for other purposes; 
and the authority and rights solemnly guaran- 
teed toemployes by the statute aforesaid plainly 
includes action in concert and representation by. 


duly appointed officers of labor associations or | 


combinations in all negotiations and disputes be- 


tween employes and those by whom they areem-. + 
ployed, and also includes the right of employes to © 


seek advice, aid, and counsel from persons they 
may deem thereunto qualified, and also embraces 
the privilege of freemen to act upon such advice 


or counsel for the purpose of protecting their ~ 


rights as individuals, and for the further purpose 
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of securing just regulation of the amount of their 
wages and the hours and conditions of labor; and 
if the result of any such negotiation or dispute 
shall be a severance of the relations of employer 
and employes, involving, it may be, a general 
cessation, after reasonable notice, of labor on the 
part of employes engaged at work in any private 
business or public enterprise, such a result is 
contemplated by the terms and provisions of said 
act as a consequence of failure to adjust the mat- 
ters in controversy, and as entailing no more 
hardships upon ‘‘ vested property interests”’ than 
would be inflicted upon ‘‘industrial interests” 
and ‘‘ the public welfare’’ by the exercise on the 
part of any employer of his undoubted right to at 
aS time discharge all persons from his employ; 
an 

WHEREAS, The term ‘‘ strike’ is applied to ces- 
sation of labor by bodies of employes, and the 
term ‘‘lock-out’’ as applied to the closing of 
mills, manufactories, or private or public works, 
have been given an erroneous meaning through, 
andon account, of unlawful acts of ill-advised 
persons engaged oneither side in various 
“strikes’’ or ‘lock-outs,’’ the fact that such 
terms are commonly used to designate, respect- 
ively, any cessation of labor by bodies of em- 
ployes, and the shutting down of any industry or 
business, or public enterprise, should not be con- 
sidered to the prejudice of any body of employes 
or of employers who may be lawfully endeavor- 
ing to protect themselves and their interests by 
refraining from labor or from continuing to em- 
ploy labor; and 

WHEREAS, While more than twelve thousand 
persons are daily engaged in the loyal discharge 
of their respective duties in and about the main- 
tenance and operation of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, having been duly employed therein by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and con- 
tinued in such service by Thomas F. Oakes and 
others, the reeeivers of said company, the said 
receivers did obtain authority from the United 
States Court forthe eastern district of Wisconsin to 
annul all contracts of employment, and to put in 
force a new and lower scale of wages upon the 
line and in the offices and shops of said railroad, 
and said lower stale of wages was thereafter put 
in force by said receivers; and while more than 
twelve thousand persons still remained in said 
employ asaforesaid, and were daily performing 
allthe respective duties pertaining to such em- 
ployment, the said persons so employed in no- 
wise threatened the receivers or the public, either 
by word, deed, or any action significant of inten- 
tion, with any interference, obstruction, violence, 
or disaster, in any respect whatsoever, either as to 
the said receivers personally or to the propertyin 
their control or the use and operation thereof, nor 
with any combination or conspiracy to quit work 
individually at different times, or in small or con- 
siderable numbers, or altogether atonetime. But 
notwithstanding this loyal performance of duty 
on the part of said persons so employed and the 
absence of any overt act, threat, design or inten- 
tion to embarrass the said receivers or the public 
in the operation of said road, the said receivers 
did, upon reducing the scale of wages in force 
upon said road, apply for and obtain from the 
Hon. James G. Jenkins, United States Circuit 
Judge, sitting in the eastern district of Wiscon- 
sin, an order for an injunction against the said 
twelve thousand persons employed upon said road 
and against all persons, and associations or com- 
binations of persons, voluntary or otherwise, 
whether employes of said receiver or not, and all 
persons generally, commanding them to desist 
and refrain from interfering in any manner, by 
force, intimidation, threats, or otherwise, with 
the property or operation of said road, with men 
desiring to continue in the employ of said re- 
ceivers, or with men employed to take the place 
of those who quit the service, and from com- 
bining or conspiring to quit the service; with or 
without notice, so as to cripple the property or 

revent or hinder the operation of the road; and 

rom inconveniencing or delaying the transporta- 
tion of passengers or freight or mails upon said 
toad ; and from combining or conspiring together, 
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or with others, either jointly or severally, or as 
committees or as officers of any so-called labor 
organization, with the design or purpose of caus- 
ing a strike upon the said road; and from order- 
ing, recommending, approving oradvising others 
to quit the service of said receivers on January 1, 
1894, or at any other time; and from ordering, 
recommending, advising or approving, by com- 
munication, instruction or otherwise, the em- 
ployes of said receivers to join in a strike on said 
January 1, 1894, or at any other time ; and from 
ordering, recommending, or advising any com- 
mittee or committees or class or classes of em- 
ployes of said receivers to strike or joinina 
strike on January 1, 1894, or at any other time, 
until the further order of the court ; and a writ 
of injunction did issue from and out of said court 
conformably to said order; and 

WHEREAS, The said injunction not only invades 
the rights of freemen to confer togetherand seek 
and obtain advice and assistance, and to further 
and protect their interests without arbitrary in- 
terference or restraint on the part of the judicial 
branch of the Government, but said injunction 
does also annul and wholly suppress the rights 
and authority solemnly guaranteed to employes 
of all classes by the act of Congress passed in 
1886, as aforesaid; and said injunction does also 
assume that a strike was threatened upon said 
road, when in point of fact, no strike of any char- 
acter had been threatened, and said receivers had 
no grounds for alleging that a strike was likely 
to occur; and said injunction does also threaten 
all persons with punishment in case they shall 
advise or even approvea cessation of labor by em- 
ployes on said road as the only way of protecting 
their individual rights and obtaining their due 
and rightful measure of pay and allotment of 
proper hours of® service, and unrightfully puts 
them in terror of the law; and this, too, despite 
the further recognition of the right of labor, in 
organization or otherwise, when employed on 
railways engaged in interstate commerce, to enter 
into disputes with the railway corporation, assert 
their rights and act upon them, which is con- 
tained in the provisions of the law of Congress, 
commonly termed the Arbitration Act (Chapter 


- 1063-1888) ; and 


WHEREAS, It further appears that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, apart from its duty to 
protect any class of our citizens in the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights as freemen, has peculiar in- 
terest in the conduct and management of the said 
Northern Pacific Railroad, by reason of having 
largely aided the construction of said road through 
immense grants of public land and loans of Gov- 
ernment credit, and that the management of said 
road and its officers has been suchas to render 
the corporation chartered by Congress hopelessly 
insolvent, and to greatly depreciate the property, 
and to now visit hardship upon efficient and 
loyally disposed employes of said road: It is, 
therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, 
That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate, be, and are hereby, directed to make speedy 
investigation into all the matters and things set 
forth in the foregoing preamble, especially with 
regard to the legality and propriety of said order 
and injunction, and make report thereon, with 
specific recommendation as to what action, ifany, 
should be taken by Congress in regard to the is- 
suance of such order and injunction, and also to 
prevent a recurrence of the conditions now laid 
by said order and injunction upon railway em- 
ployes on the said Northern Pacific road, those 
engaged upon other roads, officers and members 
of labor organizations throughout the country, 
and all persons generally. 


[A resolution similar to the above was 
also introduced into the House. We can 
scarcely hope that either will ever see 
dawn again, as'they were referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, and there they will 
be found when Gabriel’s horn calls us 
hence.—EDs. | 






Wi 





Messrs. Eprrors: In the January issue 
of Railway Engineering and Mechanics 
is an editorial, evidently from the pen of 
Mr. Waldo H. Marshall, in which the 
writer informs the reader that it has never 
been the practice of that paper to make 
great promises as to what shall or shall 
not appear in the paper, and it is not his 
intention to depart from established cus- 
tom, but he does inform the reader that 
he has in contemplation several interest- 
ing articles, and promises to publish aseries 
of papers on locomotive valve gears, in 
which an attempt will be made to present 
all of the essential features relating to the 
subject, without getting into the mathe- 
matical and scientific ruts that are followed 
by so many writers on this subject. Of 
course, I do not know what Mr. Marshall 
considers mathematical and scientific ruts, 


but I will say, without fear of contradic- . 


tion, that there is but one proper way to 
present all of the essential matters relat- 
ing to the subject (link motion), in order 
that the reader may be thoroughly familiar 
with the crank and piston connection, by 
explaining the inequality of crank angles, 
for different positions of the piston, caused 
by the angularity of the connecting rod. 
The reader should also be informed as to 
the best manner in which to determine 
the steam lap of valve and angular ad- 
vance of the eccentric to suit the condi- 
tions for the maximum cut-off contem- 
plated. As an example, take an engine 
whose connecting rod is five times the 
length of the crank, and let us find the 
lap of valve and angular advance of the 


eccentrics to give a maximum cut-of of 7%. 


of the stroke. As the piston moves from 
the back center to the % stroke location 
in forward stroke of the piston, the crank 
moves 142% degrees, the steam lap of the 
valve must correspond to an angular ad- 
vance of 17% degrees, and the angular 
advance of the eccentrics should be 20 
degrees, giving 2% degrees for full gear 
lead openings. Witha lap of valve corre- 
sponding to an angular advance of 17% 
degrees, and full gear lead openings cor- 
responding to 2% degrees of the eccentric 
circle, the eccentric center would move 
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142% degrees on the eccentric circle while 
the piston moves from the back center 
until cut-off occurs at 7% stroke. While 
the piston moves from the forward center 
to the % stroke location in back stroke of 
the piston, the crank moves only 134% de- 
grees. It will be observed that unless some- 
thing is accomplished, the cut-off in the 
front end of the cylinder will be longer 
than % of the stroke. I will explain the 
method of equalizing the maximum cut-off 
later in my article. Great care should be 
exercised in determining the proper length 
of the eccentric rods, because the element- 
ary arcs swept from the centers of the 
eccentrics must be equal to the correct 
length of the eccentric rods. In this arti- 
cle, we will suppose that the distance from 
the center of the main axle to the center 
of the lower rocker arm, to which the link 
is connected, is 50 inches, and that the 
eccentric rods are connected to the link 
3% inches back of the link arc, so a length 
of the eccentric rods that will permit of 
the link template being shifted from for- 
ward motion to back motion on either 
forward or back center and give equal full 
gear lead openings would have to be- 
4632 inches. The reader will bear in mind 
that we have not yet found the tumbling 
shaft location. The diameter of the ec- 
centric circle is 5 inches, and the eccentric 
rods are connected to the link 12 inches 
apart. It is now time to find the sus- 
pension stud location. As the piston 
moves from the forward center to the %- 
stroke location (engine moving ahead, the 
centers of the two eccentrics move 843 
degrees on the eccentric circle in the same 
direction as the crank. As the piston 
moves from the back center tothe %-stroke 
location (engine moving ahead), thecenters 
of the two eccentrics will move 95 54 degrees 
on the eccentric circle in the same direc- 
tion as the crank. Adjust your beam com- 
passes to sweep arcs of 462 inches radius, 
and sweep two arcs of 4632 inches radius 
from the centers of the two eccentrics 
while they are in the positions they would 
occupy while the piston is at %-stroke in 
backward stroke of piston. Now sweep 
two more arcs of 463% inches radius from 
the centers of the two eccentrics while 
they are inthe positions they would occupy 
while the piston is at %-stroke location in 
the forward stroke of the piston. Place the 
link template on the elementary arcs for 
¥%-stroke, and in the positions to give 
equal cut-offs at %4-stroke. Set an imagin- 
ary suspension stud center for the two po- 
sitions of the link atsuch a distance remote 
from the link arc that will cause a straight 
line drawn through both points of sus- 
pension to be parallel to the central line 
of motion, but set the suspension stud 
center only half the distance; or, in other 
words, set the point of suspension per- 
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ananently at ai point midway between the 
link are and the imaginary stud location. 
With the stud so located, the cut-off in the 
‘back end of the cyiinder will be longer than 
the cut-off in the front end of the cylinder 
~while the engine is running at high speed 
and the reverse lever is latched at the 
ordinary running position. As I stated in 
amy article which appeared in the Technical 
Department of the December (1893) issue 
-of the JOURNAL, I believe there should 
be compensation made for the lost area 
on ‘the back side of the piston which is 
occupied by the piston rod. Knowing the 
suspension stud location, we will now find 
the proper location for the tumbling shaft 
-center and the proper length of tumbling 
-shaft arms. In this article, assume that 
the axis of the cylinder and the axis 
.of the main shaft both reside on one line 
as the piston moves from the forward cen- 
ter to the %-stroke location the crank and 
reccentric centers move 1343 degrees, so 
-with the beam compasses sweep two arcs 
-of 462% inches radius from the centers of 
the two eccentrics while in the positions 
‘they would occupy, while the piston is at 
%-stroke location in back stroke of the 
‘piston (engine moving ahead), and then 
day the link template in the 7%-stroke ele- 
‘ments and in _ position to cut-off at 
‘%-stroke in front end of cylinder and 
then mark the position occupied by the 
point of suspension. As the piston moves 
from the back center to the %-stroke lo- 
cation (engine going ahead), the centers of 
‘the eccentrics move 142% degrees. Now, 
from the two eccentric centers sweep two 
arcs of 463% inches radius while the eccen- 
‘trics are in the positions they would 
-occupy while the piston is at the 7%-stroke 
location in the forward stroke of the pis- 
‘ton; then lay the link template in the 
. %-stroke elements and in position to cut- 
off at %-stroke in the back end of the cyl- 
inder and mark the position occupied by 
‘tthe point of suspension. Now, with a 
radius equal to the length of the link 
hanger 134 inches, sweep an arc from a 
center that will cause the arc to pass 
‘through the two suspension stud locations 
‘for equal maximum cut-offs. In like man- 
ner, find the stud locations for equal maxi- 
mum cut-offs in back motion, also the 
point from which the link hanger swings 
- to suit the stud locations, and then select 
a length of tumbling shaft arm and a lo- 
cation for the tumbling shaft center that 
will permit the hanger to swing from the 
‘points that will suit the conditions for the 
above-mentioned Suspension stud loca- 
tions. It frequently happens that with 
very short connecting rod a tumbling 
shaft location that will give equal maxi- 
mum cut-offs in both forward and back- 
ward gears will cause the forward motion 
eccentric rod to come into conflict with 


* to two cubic inches. 
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the tumbling shaft while in full gear back- 
ing up, so it often becomes necessary to 
bend the forward motion eccentric rod. 
This practice is generally discountenanced 
and the forward motion is worked out re- 
gardless ofthe back motion. A wellknown 
editor and author in writing about valve 
motion said that there is-no subject more 
popular among engineers and of which 
there isa greater lack of thorough com- 
prehension than valve motion, and for this 
reason I have been guilty, in a sense, of 
repeating, but it was to enable the locomo- 
tive engineers to talk and write intelligent- 
ly upon their pet subject. In answer to 
Walter Gavaghty’s question as to cut-off 
short with compound locomotives, permit 
me to say a cubic inch of live steam of 


‘100 lbs. pressure per square inch would be 


only 50 lbs. pressure if allowed to expand 
HARRY CORNELL. 








SELMA, ALA. 

MEssrs. Epirtors: Inthe hurry to have 
my article in time for publication in Feb- 
ruary JOURNAL, I hastily figured a solution 
to the problem propounded by Geo. W. 
Teasdale, in December JOURNAL, viz.: 
Give rule to ascertain the cubical contents 
of the space above waterin a boiler. In 
other words, what is the number of cubic 
feet of steam in a boiler 16 feet long, 60” 
diameter, water 18’ belowthe top of boiler, 
no dome or wagon top, thus: 


WATER LINE 





(D) 2.785416 X.214—=67.19 cu. ft. steam. 

25 X.7854.X16X.214=67.19 cu. ft. steam. 

Length of boiler, 16 ft.; diameter, 5 ft; 
18 inches to water line. J. J. WILLIAMS. 





STEELVILLE, Jan. 17, 1894. 

Messrs. EpITorS: In answering a ques- 
tion of “R. E. Flector,” relative to engine 
in yard service, in January JOURNAL, I be- 
lieve he will find the trouble in the way 
his gauge valves are seton boiler head. I 
had three large engines for road service 
that gave me the same trouble. I was 
placing theni in order for a locomotive 
works where at that time I was employed. 
After having done everything that was 
possible to do to stop it, and not wanting 
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to give it up, I was sitting in the cab 
studying what to do next. I happened to 
look at the gauge valves. I thought 
they looked as if they were set too high. 
On measuring to find out if such was the 
case, I found that the way they were placed 
in boiler head, when I had ‘two flush gauges 
Iwas having four flush gauges of water, 
if they had been placed in their proper 
position. After altering them I had no 
further trouble. It was a mistake of a 
man at the works. The water was bad 
where the engines were and I thought at 
the time that it had nothing to do with it. 
If he examines his gauge valves I think 
he will find the trouble, and that there has 
been a mistake made. THOS. EVERSON. 





Messrs. Eprrors: To the January num- 
ber of the JOURNAL I contributed an article 
containing a criticism of Mr. Harris 
Tabors’ views on the effect of steam dis- 
tribution in the locomotive cylinder. To 
simplify the manner of treating the sub- 
ject so as to make it comprehensible to 
the average reader, it was deemed advisable 
to first call attention, by the aid of prac- 
tical indications daily encountered in serv- 
ice, to the existence of excessive com- 
pression under certain conditions, and in 
a measure wholly at variance with the al- 
most universally accepted belief of the in- 
fallibility of the link motion asa distribut- 
ing agent. 

My letter stated that the efficiency ofthe 
link motion was not really the point in 
dispute, and referred to the valve as being 
the chief offender, which it really is, for in 
its present condition the faults now exist- 
ing could not be wholly overcome by any 
imaginable manner of movement; yet it 
does not follow that the link motion itself 
is above criticism, so in this letter we wiil 
examine its defects, to get an approximate 
idea of its share of the blame. 

It is true, as Mr. Tabor says, that “the 
link is more likely to be condemned for 
‘cards’ it ought not to make than by those 
taken under average conditions.” It is 
equally true that notching the lever back 
to the short cut-off may bealsocondemned 
on the same grounds. How,a person can 
believe one, and not both, is hard to con- 
ceive. Yetthere seems to bea need of 
proof to dispel the doubt existing on the 
latter point. In the full stroke position 
the link motion utilizes the cylinder power 
to its fullest extent at slow speed. With 
accelerated piston action the consumption 
of steam is greater than the source of 
supply is equal to, or in fact the needs of 
service call for, because if the speed in- 
creases at the full stroke position in a 
measure to exceed the limit of steam sup- 
ply it is evident to the engineer that the 
lever should be “cut up” a notch or two, 
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not only to keep within the limit of the 
steaming capacity of the boiler by using: 
the steam with more economy as regards ~ 
the quantity permitted to flow into the 

cylinders, together with the greater serv-— 

ice obtained by a practical utilization of 
the expansibility of the same, but he is 

prompted by an equal desire to at the 

same time effect a release of the steam in: 

a measure consistent with the speed, so as: 

to avoid high back pressure, also the. 

violent action of the draft on the fire. It 

cannot be said that these features are: in. 

perfect balance, neither are they equally in- 

fluenced by reduced valve travel, but it is. 

true that either one is sufficient to govern 

the engineer in regulating the cut-off. If 
all were graduated equally we would have. 

an ideal engine, which is not the case, and: 

for that very reason no rules can be laid. 

down to direct the engineer as to how the 

engine should be worked. The locomo- 

tive is not cut-off automatically, but in a 

manner to conform to surrounding condi- 

tions and the requirements of service, and. 

the skill of the engineer is shown in his, 

ability to vary the cut-off judiciously. 

As the speed increases, the cut-off is 
shortened, and thus far we will say the 
link motion has proven itself aptly suited 
to the demands, for as the need for power 
becomes less the quantity of steam used is: 
not only reduced, but by reason of the 
more complete conversion of the steam 
energy into power through the medium of 
expansion atthe shorter cut-off the needed. 
power is gained in a more economical man- 
ner. Thus far, at moderate speed and cut- 
off, have we seen the best action of the 
link motion; as the admission, expansion, 
back pressure and compression are more 
nearly theoretically perfect and consistent, 
but after passing this point we approach a: 
condition where the relation between these 
influences changes, and they cease to con- 
tribute in thesame uniform proportion to 
the efficiency and economy of the engine 
as before. 

With greater speed come increased train 
resistances, both atmospheric and friction-- 
al, but the power having passed its zenith, 
as it were, is on the decline, for the more 
contracted port openings and_ shorter 
period of admission, together with the 
disproportionate resistances within the 
cylinder under such conditions, restrict. . 
the power within a limit far below what. 
might be termed a theoretical possibility. 

The shorter time of port opening due to- 
the quicker valve travel is in itself a suffi- 
cient handicap, without adding to it the 
reduction of port area. Some express 
themselves in favor of using later cut-off 
to partially surmount this difficulty, but. 
when we find the same persons attribut- 
ing the limitation of piston speed to the 
capacity of steamways leading from the 
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boiler to the cylinder, we are forced to con- 
<ede such to be possible, according to 
their ideas of cut-off, but at the same time 
have every reason to believe their ideas 
unsound. ‘To avoid overtaxing the boiler, 
as would be the case, the partial closing of 
throttle is advised. The question very 
forcibly suggests itself at this juncture, 
why do we build boilers to stand 200 
pounds pressure if we are to reduce it, say 
one-third, by throttling? By what new 
born philosophy is this problem reasoned ? 

The old theory of the light throttle man 
(peace be to his ashes!) was to reduce 
frictional resistance by lessening the press- 
ure on the valve, and the same fellow used 
the long stroke of valve, which, so far as 
its resisting effect, about equalized the 
miatter, proving that he did not even ac- 
complish the insignificant point aimed at. 
Others used the light throttle because a 
boiler large enough to makesteam to supply 
the cylinders at the cut-off they favored 
could not be conveniently carried, yet he 

stuck to his long stroke practice to avoid 
wearing the valve seats concave, and he suc- 
ceeded (in away), which is more than can be 
said of the one preceding him. But me- 
chanical theories such as those referred to 
{pardon me for calling them such), having 
mo other virtue to recommend them to the 
student than their novelty, must needs 
change and give place to others, more de- 
lusive if nothing else, and so we find 
the light-throttle-long-stroke advocate has 
lately adopted a new theory, or rather a 
defense. He now wire-draws by throttling 
in order to gain full benefit of superheat- 
ing of steam while passing through steam 
pipes. In the first place it is, to say the 
Jeast, a decidedly problematical, if not un- 
reasonable position to take. If any ma- 
‘terial benefit is gained in that way, the 
_ practice which consumes the least amount 
_ of steam in doing the same work, and at 
the same time holds the steam longer 
within the steam pipes exposed to the in- 
fluence of smoke-box temperature is cer- 
tainly superior to that which uses a greater 
amount of steam at reduced pressure, as 
is the case with the light throttle and long 
stroke. It is fair to presume that steam, 
at low tension within the steam pipes, 
would absorba proportionately greater heat 
were it not for its necessarily more rapid 
passage through them, but it is really con- 
ceding too much to say that the advantage 
of superheating by the light throttle prac- 
tice 1s even equal to that gained by the 
wide throttle short cut-off method of 
handling. 

It is aquestion whether any real benefits 
come from that source. It seems strange 
that such a theory should be advanced 
since, with the adoption of the extension 
front and its baffle plate, the hot gases do 
not impinge against the steam pipes as 
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formerly, when the latter were unshielded, 
and more directly within the line of draft. 

The Railway Gazette, referring to the 
importance of the Purdue University as a 
mechanical educator, says, ‘several prac- 
tical conclusions have been arrived at 
there, not the least important of which is, 
that under average conditions it is not 
economical to wire-draw the steam through 
the throttle.” Another reason advanced 
in support of the long stroke and light 
throttle is the desire to avoid the excessive 
condensation attending the too complete 
expansion of the steam at short cut-off, 
resulting in wasteful consumption of it, 
and iow exhaust force. These seem to be 
the principal links in the long stroke light 
throttle theory. How the same person 
can appreciate the remarkable powers of 
absorption of heat by the ingoing steam 
and its almost complete condensation 
during expansion, is hard to understand. 
It certainly calls for a wonderful stretch of 
imagination. . 

Assuming the wide throttle practice 
best, and we find that though it tends to 
promote the economy and ‘efficiency of 
the engine, it does not overcome the in- 
herent faults of the valve-motion. It is 
merely making the best of the situation. 

Following the restricted port opening 
at high speed and short cut-off comes low 
admission, early release, high back press- 
ure and excessive compression. This de- 
clining energy and increase of resistance 
are both present in extreme measure when 
greatest power and freedom of action is 
desired. 

No manner of adjustment can remove 
them. The lines within which the de- 
signer must confine himself are very dis- 
tinct. Where variation from established 
practice is made, results warranting the 
changes are claimed without substantial 
proof. 

In nearly ali discussions relative to the 
efficiency of the link motion, one of its 
most essential parts is ignored, the suc- 
cessful locomotive engineer. He is usu- 
ally regarded as one having no powers of 
perception, a mere part of the machine, 
and the least important part, because so 
much easier and cheaper (?) to replace. 
This is amistake. Just imagine an intel- 
ligent man, who has spent the greater 
part of his life on the footboard, whose 
time and mind are wholly and almost con- 
stantly engaged in studying the construc- 
tion and operation of the engine, who by 
increased train weight and shorter time 
schedules has been, perhaps for years, at 
his wits’ ends to make the time or make up 
enough to suit the transportation depart- 
ment, and then wonder with me how such 
an engineer can be ignored in discussing a 
question of this kind. To say that he is 
part of the machine is well enough, but 
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not in the sense alluded to above. He be- 
comes a most important part, the direct- 
ing mind of the machine. He follows no 
theory blindly, but you will always find 
his practice correct, and when summing 
up the efficiency of the link motion itself, 
or the locomotive as a whole, he should 
be credited with being a most important 
factor in its success. PAUL SORDS. 








LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5, 1894. 

Messrs. Eprrors: Walter C. Garaghty, 
in his article published in February JoUR- 
NAL, says he agrees with Mr. George Par- 
shall, that for any link motion there is a 
radius of link that will give best results. 
Walter and George are all right so far, but 
Mr. Parshall said that for any link motion 
the radius of the link should be shorter 
than the distance from the center of main 
shaft to the center to which the link is 
connected. With the form of link as ap- 
plied to modern marine engines the two 
eccentric rods are connected on the link 
arc, as is also the drag-bar stud, so a radius 
of link that will give equal mid-gear lead 
openings will not permit of an equal cut- 
off at %%-stroke (I speak of the valve gear 
I wrote about in January, ’94, issue of 
JouRNAL). As the engine is of the vertical 
type, and with very heavy reciprocating 
parts, an equal cut-off at %-stroke is a 
greater desideratum than equal lead open- 
ings. A radiusof link that will give equal 
cut-off at %-stroke will give a greater 
mid-gear lead opening on bottom center. 
Walter is decidedly wrong when he thinks 
the center of suspension stud must be a 
greater distance remote from the link arc 
when the connecting rod is short than it 
would be with a long connecting rod. 
Friend Walter, I want to impress upon 
your mind this fact: If the stud is left on 
the link arc, the cut-off will be longer in 
the back end of a locomotive cylinder 
when running linked up short, and the 
tendency of the angularity of the connect- 
ing rod is to hasten the cut-off in the back 
end of a locomotive cylinder. I have good 
reasons for considering Angus Sinclair 
not an over-reliable authority on link 
motion. HARRY CORNELL. 





Messrs. EDITORS: The article of “ Div. 
31,” on page 159 of February JOURNAL, I 
consider very good and appropriate. We 
have a rule on the time-table of this com- 
pany which I think is meant to cover cases 
similar to those mentioned bythe Brother. 
Said rule reads as follows: ‘“ When’one 
train overtakes another and it becomes 
necessary for the second trainto help the 
forward train, the engine of the second 
train will in every case uncouple from its 

train before proceeding to help the leading 
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train.” In addition to this, when ali the 
cars of forward train are equipped with 
air, we cut in the air on rear engine, cut- 
ting out the engineer’s brake valve on 
same, so thatin case of bursted hose or 
parted train, there will be a minimum of’ 
liability to accident. ‘This is an extra pre- 
caution taken by train and enginemen, 
which is not provided for by time-table 
rule. 

In reading the discussion of the Travel-- 
ing Engineers’ convention, over the report. 
of the committee appointed to report on 
the. “ Economical use of Oil and Supplies,”’ 
I see that one member, Mr. Skinner, pre-- 
fers the plunger oil cup to the needle oil 
cup, as he says the latter chokes up with. 
sediment. My experience has been that. 
the plunger cup is one of the most unre-- 
liable, as a very little dirt or sediment will 
stick the plunger; also, that if the plunger 
fits in the hole in shank of cup as it ought. 
to to feed economicaily, the least little dis- 
tortion of plunger sticks it, and before yow 
are aware of this, you have a hot bearing,, 
and consequentiy ere you can bring it to- 
normal condition again, use over three: 
times the quantity of oil required had it. 
not heated. I have also found in the: 
plunger cup, that the feeder, or plunger, 
if you please, wears the hole in shank of 
cup (especially when shank is made of 
brass and plunger of steel), so that in 
course of time, if you wish to avoid ex- 
travagant use of oil, bearing must have a 
new cup or cup anew shank. Whereas. 
the needle cup, when once applied, needs: 
practically no further care than setting the- 
needle, and filling occasionally; and, furth- 
ermore, I have found, on occasion of bear-- 
ings heating, caused by sandor grit of any 
description getting between bearings. 
(which is of frequent occurrence on sandy 
roadbeds), that the needle cup commences. 
to feed faster to the bearing than ordina- 
rily, caused of course by the heat thinning 
the oil, and this ata much faster rate, com- 
paratively, than the plunger cup will do, 
and ina rod brass that is babbitted this. 
increased flow of oil frequently saves the 
babbitt and also the bearings from being 
cut. Another superiority of the needle- 
cup over the plunger cup (to my mind, at 
least), is the advantage and satisfaction 
gained in filling them. In the needle cup 
that I have reference to, the needle or 
feeder is threaded through the top of cup: 
with a nut on it to holdit rigid to position. 
after adjustment; this top is in turm 
threaded into cup itself, so that to fill it. 
with oil you remove the whole top of cup: 
with feeder attached without disturbing 
adjustment. The top of hole in shank of 
this cup is extended to within about /- 
inch of top of oil chamber through the 
medium of a boss or column. The hole: 
through this column down to bearing: 
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should not be over ;';-inch or 4%-inch in 
diameter, according to size of bearing to 
be lubricated, and the needle or feeder 
should be made a long taper and worked 
down to as fine apoint as the material 
used will allow. I have found that the 
farther down in the oil holein column you 

can drop the point of needle and still leave 
' a good space between it and the sides of 
hole for oil to get to point, the nicer it 
feeds; then in filling this cup you can al- 
ways put a drop or two into feed hole and 
you know that bearing gets oil to start 
with, and after cup is put on once there is 
no more repairs to be made to it, only to 
take it off occasionally and rinse any dirt 
orsediment out that may have accumulated 
there. In filling the plunger cups, to be 
absolutely sure that the feeder is free, it is 
necessary, after removing the filling plug, 
to lift the feeder up out of oil hole in cup 
with lifters made for that purpose, and 
allow it to regain its place again by gravi- 
tation. Another precaution I have observed 
with them after the cups have been some 
time in service, is, when lifting plungers 
out, to turn them around one-fourth of a 
turn, let go of them and note if they will 
return to position freely; the reason for 
this is that the hole in shank of cup where 
the plunger works wears oblong in the 
direction of rotation of the rod it is at- 
tached to, and this shape of the hole in 
conjunction with too much lift of plunger 
sometimes bends it, and should plunger 
turn around one-fourth of a turn, it sticks, 
and the only oil the bearing receives is 
that which feeds down between plunger 
and sides of hole through shank. Another 
fault of this cup is that the plunger gets 
too much lift from excessive wear of 
plunger on bottom of filling plug, causing 
too rapid feed. 

While on this subject, I wish to make a 
few comments as to the use of lubricants 
on locomotives. All master mechanics 
wish to inspire in their subordinates a 
spirit of economy in the use of supplies 
used, which is all proper enough, but I 
think in their zeal they not only overshoot 
the mark themselves, but cause others 
under them to do the same. There is a 
master mechanic I know of who requires 
his shop men to squeeze a considerable 
quantity of oil out of the waste used to 
pack tank truck oil boxes and engine 
truck cellars, for the reason that otherwise 
' in packing the waste in under the journals 
of tank trucks or putting up the cellars of 
engine truck journals, the oil would be 
pressed out, run off and be wasted, and as 
some shop men exercise poor judgment in 
connection with a good deal of careless- 
ness, and also as foreman cannot always 
give these details his personal supervision, 
sometimes an engine after getting a pair 
of new wheels or new journal brasses goes 


out with waste too dry in cellars or oil 
boxes, as the case may be, and if engineer 
does not discover it and oil waste before 
starting, it transpires that the pound of 
cure is needed to repair the absence of the 
ounce of prevention. It is my impression 
that the better way of packing oil box or 
cellar would be to put only enough of 
waste in it to touch the journal, remain 
spongy, and retain the most of oilitis 
saturated with, for we all know, or ought 
to, that by using too much waste we pack 
too tight, press the oil out of it, and de- 
stroy the sponginess and lubricating quali- 
ties of same. 

There is another thing that engineers 
have to ‘contend withon some roads, which 
is poor quality of lubricants, and it seems 
as though we are expected to make as 
many miles per pint with this stuff as with 
good oil, and then if in trying to do so 
something heats and we have to use more 
oilthan under ordinary circumstances, we 
hear about it. Then again, as regards the 
use of valve oil; Iam of the opinion that 
some of us in our desire to make a record 
of economy in the use of it, lose sight of 
the tendency to increased wear of valves, 
seats, and cylinders through insufficient 
lubrication, thereby saving a pint of valve 
oil which is paid for by engine burning an 
extra ton of coai through labor to over- 
come increased friction. Weall remember 
in the days (not very long ago either) be- 
fore we had sight feed lubricators, how 
much easier the “old engine” walked its 
load up the hill when we had oiled its 
valves just before we reached the foot of it, 
and, also, when this was neglected, how 
it reminded both engineer and fireman 
of it in ways we know of. : 

I see in the discussion mentioned in 
the first part of this article that one Mr, 
Rossitter makes one statement, among 
others, that, on his road are some men 
making 285 miles to one pint of valve oil, 
and also that they have no engines with 
less than 18-inch cylinders; furthermore, 
with this mileage they have never had a 
seat injured (a part of which might to my 
mind be possible but not probable), buthe 
fails to mention what the condition of his 
engine cylinders are that made this mile- 
age. Iam rather of the opinion that the 
engines making the 285 mile record went 
over the road with very light trains, or 
else they are using better valve oil on that 
road than I know anything about. 

X PANSION. 





Messrs. Epirors: It is a_ prevailing 
practice among engineers when discuss- 
ing the difference in the performance of 
engines to charge the variation to the 
valve motion. Itis reasonable to expect 
that any difference existing between en- 
gines supposed to be exactly alike would 
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be traced to the source of the power, or 
to that part of the mechanism whose 
motion regulates the quantity of power 
used, but often, and it may be safely said 
in agreat majority of cases, the fault can 
be traced to the cut-off, and to the faulty 
means in general use for regulating it. 
It may be said the lever and quadrant are 
considered as part of the valve motion, but 
they are not really such, as.the valve 
motion can be arranged _ successfully 
wholly independent to them, but they do 
play an important part in the working of 
the machine, and to their influence may 
be in a great measure charged the myste- 
rious “why is it two engines of similar ca- 
pacity vary so much in their work? 

A case came to my notice lately which 
furnished a good illustration, although 
they are by no means scarce, but I cite 
this one for the reason that the engines 
were both in express service, hauling 
equal trains, and were worked to their full 
capacity almost continually. The engine- 
men were competent, and worked the en- 
gines to the best possible advantage at all 
times. Both engines were good steamers 
and yet there was a vast difference in their 
consumption of fuel and water, also in the 
time they made with different sizes of 
trains, one doing best with a heavy train 
while the other would excel with a light 
one. Their performance did not excite 
any particular surprise, either to the off- 
cers or the men running them, and the 
person who was so “‘green” as to ques- 
tion the cause for such a difference in en- 
gines “exactly alike,” would almost in- 
variably be told that engine too had the 
best valve motion. That engine 200 was 
not so “smart,” nor was she a very strong 
working engine, but was lighter on fuel 
and water, etc. 

I know that every effort was made to 
make the 1oo steam as well as the other 
engine, also to reduce her fuel and water 
consumption, but without avail. As 
already stated, the failure occasioned no 
great surprise, and was, as is customary, 
charged to the fact (?) that ‘““no two en- 
gines can be made to work alike,” and 
every one concerned was perfectly satisfied 
with the finding. 

The writer was very much interested in 
this case, although concerned only by the 
desire to prove beyond doubtthat this was 
only one of hundreds of similar cases that 
are in the same way accounted, or rather 
unaccounted for. And so it proved to be. 
Investigation showed that engine Ioo had 
her reach rod broken in a wreck some 
time previous, and when repaired was 
made enough too long to cause a g inch 
cut-off with leverin the same notch that 
gave but a 7inch cut-off to the other en- 
gine. This was the whole and the only 
mystery for the difference between them. 
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They had coarse notched quadrants, and 
in these particular notches they did the 
best work. Had they double-tongued re- 
verse levers, or better yet, close notched 
quadrants, the difference in reach rod 
would have no material effect, as the engi- 
neer would then be enabled to regulate 
the cut-off with such a nicety that the per- 
formance of these engines would be as * 
near alike as could be desired. 

Similar cases may be found on many 
roads, but the causes will vary. 

It is, of course, possible to find.instances 
where there isa vast difference in the per- 
formance of engines due entirely to the 
manner of setting the valves, or, to be 
more definite, to the setting of the eccen- 
trics. This error is practically a fixed one, 
that is, it can not be even partially over- 
come by any manipulation of the lever. 
The remedy must be applied where the 
error was made, but where the eccentrics 
are properly set and valves squared, the 
close notched quadrant affords such a fine 
range of adjustment of lever that the dif- 
ference between two engines such as re- 
ferred to would be effectually. removed. 

These things should be more generally 
understood than they are. The differ- 
ence between engines of equal capacity 
should be traced to a reasonable cause 
that must certainly underlie all so-called 
peculiarities, which are nothing but “chest- 
nuts” of a fast departing age. 

THos. MORGAN. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

MESSRS. EDITORS: Bro. Teasdale, in 
January JOURNAL, writes as though he had 
been misunderstood relative to his attitude 
towards the Vauclain compound. I did 
not think he was criticising; if it were so 
intended, while I am handling one of 
them, it would not hurt my feelings, for I 
have never considered this class or build of 
locomotives above criticism. I served in 
the shop for several years, and as a prac- 
tical machinist I can truthfully say there 
are, in my opinion, defects, especially as 
arranged for the work on this system, in so 
far that the H. P. cylinder being the lower, 
and consequently the steam chest is under 
the saddle, which makes it more inaccess- 
ible than when cylinders are reversed, as 
inmost Vauclains. They are direct motion, 
which makes more joints to wear and look 
after; besides, the valve stem guide, with 
its unequal wear, adds to shop repairs. In 
comparing the Vauclain with simple en- 
gine, we have in the compound two more 
cylinders, pistons, and not only greater 
expense to care for packing, but the valve 
seats can not be faced as easily asin simple 
engine. There was a time when builders 
of high-speed stationary engines using 
the piston valve discontinued the use of 
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packing rings, on account of excessive 
friction, which interfered with close regu- 
lation of governer—which is a necessity 
in electric light plants. Their idea was 
that the valve was so well balanced that 
there was practically no wear and the 
strain on the governor reduced to a mini- 
mum, they being of the shaft or wheel 
type. In the Vauclain, the valve is the re- 
ceiver, and whatever back pressure is indi- 
‘cated upon the H. P. piston must be the 
receiver pressure, and if packing rings on 
the valve are not tight, steam will leak 
through and raise the receiver pressure, 
which causes undesirable results. The Lo- 
comotive Engineering for January gives 
an article relative to the Vauclain in 
service on the N. Y. & N. E., in which 
it claims, after examining performance 
sheets, the company concludes that it 
earns more money, hauls more cars, at a 
less cost in fuel and repairs, than simple 
engine. This is the generally accepted 
belief. Still, I fail to find any champion 
-of the Vauclain who has been or is:able 
to convince thorough practical men that 
they can be made to do the work at the 
same or less expense than the simple en- 
gine. On the road by which I am employ- 
ed, there is a simple engine performing 
the same service as the Vauclain, and using 
only “the same amount of fuel as the 
compound.” In reply to question asked 


by “C.D. R.,” in January JOURNAL, relative | 


to starting valve of the Vauclain, accord- 
ing to the Baldwin theory, when the start- 
ing valve is open, engine working high 
pressure, steam is admitted to both H. P. 
cylinder ports at the same time. But, 
supposing the locomotive is on for- 
ward center, and starting valves open, 
steam enters back port, passing through 
main valve to front end of L. P. cylinder, 
just as soon as H. P. cylinder takes steam 
through front steam port, but is retained 
in H. P. until the main valve moves suf- 
ficient to admit of its passage into the L. P. 
‘This is probably what Augineering meant 
by the equilibrium portion of its article. 
Ican see no direct communication between 
starting valve and L,. P. cylinder, except 
‘when cylinder cocks are open, in which 
case starting valve connects all ports ex- 
<ept exhaust with drain valves, and engine 
is then practically working high-pressure. 
I wish the JOURNAI, would reproduce the 
‘diagrams and explanations of these valves 
and ports. For the benefit of “C. D. R.,” 
will extend to him the offer I made Bro. 
Teasdale, in December JouRNAL, though 
‘it is not complete (the pamphlet), as it fails 
‘to show the relief valve (same as the one 
‘placed on front end of steam chests on 
simple engines) in front end of main steam 
~valve. 
I have had no shop experience with the 
‘Vauclain; am informed it cannot be 
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worked closer than %-stroke, which per- 
haps accounts for their failure as passen- 
ger engines. There may be’ other causes 
for going lame, other than valves being 
out of square, the principal one being the 
starting valve sticking in its seat (one re- 
sult of poor cylinder oil), or its seat, which 
is aremovable bushing, might be broken, 
or one part working loose, or the relief 
valve in main valve broken. ‘This last 
fault was a puzzler for some time on our 
road, ere its cause was located. One of 
our locomotives was lame in that way for 
a week or more; had to take it off the 
road until the fault was found. I admit 
the truth of Brother Cornell’s statement 
that the line of motion being horizontal, 
or otherwise, has an effect on distances, 
and should have been more explicit and 
said horizontal. 

I do not wish to be understood as giving 
the impression that draughtsmen are of 
no use, for we need them in our work, in 
fact, they are indispensable, but they can 
make mistakes as well as the machinist. 
I should have been more explicit in my 
former article,in which I said I used a 
temporary saddle to adjust the cut-off. 
This saddle was made according to the 
rules, and the cut-off was far from correct. 
I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that Sinclair’s book will substantiate my 
assertions. The modeiwill. I have made 
no statement that I cannot substantiate. 
I did not say that equal full or mid-gear 
openings could be had with a link radius 
equal to distance between centers, journal 
and rocker box or arm, until I was sure 
the model would substantiate my state- 
ment. 

Several years ago the American Ma- 
chinist published articles on laying out 
link motion, and modern locomotive’ con- 
struction, by J. G. A. Meyer. It was from 
that paper I procured points. Later I 
came across Sinclair’s book and found the . 
same; at least it being by Meyer, I took it 
for granted it was the same article-on link 
motion. And if I remember rightly the 
Machinist said link radius should be the 
distance, etc. I wish Brother Cornell 
would try the slotted saddle some time or 
see itused intelligently. Ithink he would 
change his opinion about dark room, etc. 
I have worked on roads where in setting 
valves full gear lead openings were equal- 
ized, and that wasconsidered good enough, 
but when an apprentice on the N. Y., N. 
H. & H., it was not, but full gear openings 
were nade right first (I am speaking of 
engines having been overhauled, not new 
work), then the cut-off tried, and if any 
great difference showed itself the length 
of blades were altered, it being deemed 
best to sacrifice full gear lead openings a 
litle to the betterment of cut-off. In this 
we did not deem it necessary to have both 
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ends alike, for the reason that two sides 
have to be considered, and opposite ends 
were made alike, thus equalizing the 
power on either side of the engine. For 
instance, we suppose an engine, right side 
leading, the piston has traveled to forward 
center, and the exhaust takes place in back 
end of cylinder, the piston on left side 
travels to back center, and exhaust takes 
place in front end of cylinder. Now, if 
cut-off on right back end is found to be 
8%” we adjusted left front end to about 
the same, and opposite ends likewise, and 
as before stated, persons familiar with 
those engines will agree with me that 
they never needed a crutch. 

I grant what Brother Cornell says in re- 
gard to small steam pipe, butthink he will 
say he meant the steam line fell off on 
that account, not the induction, or admis- 
sion line. When the admission line is 
formed, we have the full steam chest press- 
ure, and volume on piston when lead takes 
place, but as soon as piston moves off the 
center, if pipe is too small it will not sup- 
ply steam fast enough, especially if a high 
piston speed is to be_maintained. But, 
steam being cut-off, Isee no reason why 


the isothermal or theoretic curve should 


fall unless it blew through piston, for ac- 

cording to Mariotte’s law, the curve cannot 

fall only just so fast, unless there is a leak. 
VAN NESS. 


PEKIN, ILL. 


MEssrs. Epirors: I havea problem to 
propound to the readers of the JOURNAL 
which, while not in line with locomotive 
work, is sufficiently interesting to be pre- 
sented through our Technical Department. 
It is in reference to duplex pumps, and re- 
lates to the manner of steam admission to 
the cylinders. In valve.motion on duplex 
pumps the piston or crosshead on one 
side moves the opposite valve, and in the 
tappet collar system as employed on Geo. 
F. Blake’s pumps (Duplex) and other 
makers the piston on one side is at rest 
until piston on the opposite side has com- 
pleted its stroke. The first piston then 
returns to its starting place and this con- 
tinual reversing of motion of the different 
pistons, with the shifting of each other’s 
valve for the admission and release of 
steam, makes up the features of steam dis- 
tribution in duplex pumps. The question 
which I want answers to is this: Does the 
valve present a wide open steam port to 
the pistons at the end of stroke? If so, 
what prevents the piston from traveling 
over or beyond the striking points and 
hitting the cylinder head, but if there is 
not awide open port, will some one ex- 
plain how the port is closed when there is 
no motion imparted to the valve a/ter the 
opposite piston throws it open until it ‘s 
closed and steam admitted on reverse 
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side by the return of opposite piston to its; 
first position. The question is of consid- 
erable interest to engineers generally and. 
the discussion has been presented to vari- 
ousengineers by the writer with the re- 
sult that they each and all say “the port. 
is-closed,” but advance no argument why 
it is closed, only that it zs so. Rather an 
old maid’s reason. I maintain that the 
port is not closed, but 7s wide open when. 
piston is at end of stroke,{and the reason 

why piston does not hit the cylinder head. 
will be explained after opinions are had. 
from writers and contributors to the Tech- 
nical Department. The pumps in ques- 
tion are located at this place, under the- 
immediate charge of the writer, and are 

duplex and compound, also condensing. 
Low pressure cylinders are double-ported. 
As inall pumps, the steam pipe area is. 
small. The dimensions are as follows: 
Diam. steam pipe 2”, H. P. cyls. 12”, L. P. 
cyls. 22’ with a stroke of 18”, steam port. 
and area, 6’ x1. These are all the di- 
mensions necessary to solve the problem. 
I see some difference in the answer relat- 

ing to that steam problem I asked some 
time ago. J. J. Williams, Selma, Ala., 
giving his as 65.659 cu. ft., while A. Van. 
Brunt, 419, gives the amount of steam con- 
tained in the space as 112 cu. ft. I be- 

lieve still another answer is in January 
JOURNAL, which is different from either.. 
Whose mistake is it? 

Gro. W. TEASDALE. 





MeEssrs, EpiTors: An article in the 
February JOURNAL by X. Pansion, touches. 
upon some points of popular interest, such 
as the handling of train by both steam and 
air. His opinion as to the best manner of 
stopping is correct, as the early, light ap- 
plication and gradual increase of power 
gives the engineer the full benefit of the 
great range of power the brake affords, 
and the danger of running by or stopping 
too quick is less than when the first appli- 
cation is a severe one, even though it be 
made later, or nearer the stopping point.. 
“ Kicking” off brakes to avoid stopping” 
too soon, partial releases, etc., are all good: 
remedies, but we should cultivate the 
habit of avoiding the necessity of these,. 
and make the stop by giving the first ap- 
plication early enough, and retain a re- 
serve force until the stopping point is. 
nearly reached, when the speed is so low 
that 1t is an easy matter to stop just at the- 
desired spot. Aimto keep thetrain under 
control, and retain a reserve force to use 
at the last moment. Ifthe full power of 
the brake be exhausted early, it is only a. 
haphazard stop, in which the reverse lever 
sometimes plays a part. 

The Brother’s comparison between the 
methods of different men in running the- 
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engine are not in accord with my views on 
the matter. The finely graduated stop is 
no doubt the best, but it does not follow 
that the finely graduated start is also. 
The best runner is he who makes the time, 
or makes up time with the lowest comi- 
parative maximum-speed. In order to do 
that the manner of stopping and starting 
are important factors. The quick stop 
and start are both necessary to economize 
the time. By advising quick stops it may 
appear inconsistent with the opinion ad- 
vanced earlier in this letter favoring the 
early application and gradual stop, but 
such is not the case, for the reason that 
the skilful handler may make the appli- 
cation later than an unskilful one without 
taking a chance of running by, or stopping 
too soon, both of which consume time, and 
the very light early application is recom- 
mended because of the less accurate judg- 
ment required to stop on the “mark” by 
that method. 

As tothe starting, time is economized 
by forcing the train suddenly into speed, 
but here must judgment also be exercised. 
To leave the lever down at the expense of 
steam, or condition of fire would be wrong. 
One of the strongest points to be found in 
the successful engineer’s practice, is his 
constant aim to keeprthe steam pressure 
at the maximum limit, whether at starting 
or under full speed. Where the time is 
fast and the stops numerous, the practice 
of forcing the train quickly into speed is 
a necessity, and is at all times preferable 
to slow starting, when the maximum speed 
must be very high to make up for the 
time lost by so starting. When the sched- 
ule time is slow and the stops few, the 
smoother, gradual start should be recom- 
mended. 

The Brother expresses himself in favor 
of dropping the lever down anotch whena 
slight grade is reached, or as he says one 
about a mile long, which would decrease 
the speed five to eight miles an hour. If 
the lever is close notched, the lever 
double-tongued, or any means provided 
whereby the exact quantity of increase of 
steam required to maintain the speed up 
the grade could be used, it is well to cause 
that increase of steam consumption rather 
than to reduce speed, but with the ordi- 
nary means for regulating the cut-off it 
would almost invariably be best to permit 
the reduction of speed if there was any 
possible chance of making it up in the 
usual cut-off later. The difference in 
steam and fuel consumption in such cases 
is usually more than the difference in 
speed warrants, for the reason, as already 
stated, of the crude means of varying the 
power to suit those slightly varying con- 
ditions. 

It might be well to add here, by way of 
correction, that the slight application is 
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not produced by exhausting from one to 
three pounds of air. Five pounds is prob- 
ably the least reduction of train-pipe press— 
ure that will insure the application of all 
brakes, or perhaps any one of them, as. 
any less reduction would not effect a suf- 
ficient discharge of air from auxiliaries to: 
force the brake pistons by the leakage 
grooves in cylinders, hence the necessity 
of a reduction of five or seven pounds. 
train-line pressure. 

In the same letter, the Brother asks the: 
following question: “If, while running an. 
engine equipped with driver brakes, at a. 
speed of thirty or thirty-five miles an hour, 
a side rod should break, and engineer was 
to apply brakes by the emergency port of 
brake valve, what effect would driver brake 
have on unbroken side rod; would it be 
better to make a service instead of an 
emergency application, or would it not be 
better to have some means whereby the 
driver brakes could be cut out in such. 
cases?” 

In reply to the foregoing, would say, it. 
is not good policy to have the driver 
brakes act independently of the train 
brake; all should be operated by same 
lever. When a side rod breaks, don’t 
worry about the effect of the brakes on 
the other rod, but apply them full im- 
mediately, if you are fortunate to be 
within reach of the valve after the break. 
manifests itself, which it usually does in 
an unmistakable manner. There is no 
apparent reason why the effect of driver 
brake on rod and pins would be any dif- 
ferent than when both rods were con- 
nected. The supposed injurious effect of 
driver brakes on pins and side rods was. 
one of the objections which every innova- 
tion encounters at first, but since the al- 
most general adoption of driver brakes, 
complaint of that kind is seldom heard. 
It was something anticipated but not 
realized. DIVISION 31. 





SLATER, Mo. 
MEssrs. Epitors: During the World’s. 
Fair, a ten-wheel Schenectady engine, on 
the K. C. division, Chicago & Alton, made 
arun of 100 miles in 2 hours and 30 min- 
utes, with 21 stops. Ten minutes of this. 
time were used in taking coal and water, 
and five minutes extra were lost in reaching 
Union Depot from city limits. I wish to- 
say to “H.C. S$.” that it was the Westing- 
house triple valve, and dirt was the cause- 
of its not working. I did not have charge 
of the locomotive, and you are quite right. 
when you say, “when you wish for infor- 
mation, ask for it.” I would like to have 
“H.C. S.” give an explanation of what is. 
wrong with the train line when the excess. 
pressure will set the brakes with the throttle 

wide open. Div. 8. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, March, 1894. 


Judge=-Made Law and Corporation-Made 
Judges. 





The purity, ability and sensitive impar- 
tiality of itsjudiciary has been one of the 
proudest boasts of the American people. 
The elevation to the bench of advocates 
employed at large saiaries by great cor- 
porations has been so frequent, and the 
fears aroused by such appointments have 
generally proved so groundless, that the 
people have come to regard the seiection 
of such men for judicial preferment with 
the utmost complacency. It has been the 
common beliefthat clothing a man in the 
vestments of a judge is a process of puri- 
fication which lifts him out of the ordinary 
bias, passions and prejudices which infest 
the minds of men in civillife. .We have also 
‘been taught to feel that the life tenure en- 
joyed by a judgeon the Federal bench 
measurably removes him from the tempta- 
tions and ambitions which assail other 
men, and affords a safeguard to the liber- 
‘ties and rights of individuals. But this 
blind confidence in which we have so long 
and safely reposed has, during the last few 
years, been rudely shocked by extraordi- 
nary assumption of power on the part of 
the judiciary; bypeculiar methods of con- 
-struing statutes passed for remedial pur- 
poses; bythe announcement of hitherto 
unheard-of principles of law; by mani- 
fest increase in wealth and social display 
.of many judges whose salaries are so small 
as to be commonly conceded inadequate; 
cand by the tendency of some judges to set 
forthin public addresses opinions which 
antagonize some of the commonest rights 
of mankind. Though intensely signifi- 
cant and freighted with the gravest warn- 
ings, it is nevertheless highly satisfac- 
tory, that a committee of the House of 
Representatives should agree to report 
favorably an amendment to the constitu- 
dion limiting the term of any Federal judge 
to ten years, and another resolution to in- 
vestigate the conduct of a judge charged 
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with malfeasance in office, and that a 
prominent United States Senator should 


_ introduce a bill prohibiting courts from 


exercising the power of injunction in cer- 
tain cases. But these measures are still in 
the embryonic stage. The principle that 
the court can do no wrong, and that a 
judge is always pure and impartial, is so 
old that time has hallowed it; and still 
clinging to this doctrine, we are compelled 
to believe that the following propositions 
clearly and fairly deducible from late ju- 
dicial opinions and from the conduct and 
social surroundings of Federal judges, are, 
though opposed to all ideas of practicable 
justice and common sense, altogether rea- 
sonable and sound. 

The public has greater interest in the 
uninterrupted transportation of freight 
and passengers over the railroad of a 
bankrupt carrier than it has in preserving 
the blessings of liberty to the men em- 
ployed in conducting such transportation. 

When, upon application of a creditor or 
stockholder of a railroad corporation, the 
court takes possession of its property and 
affairs, such assumption of control by the 
court carries with it the power not only to 
annul pre-existing contracts, especially 
those of employment, but to compel those 
engaged in the service of the road to con- 
tinue in such service for an indefinite 
and protracted period at a reduced rate of 


pay. 

The rights of creditors, of stockholders, 
and of employes, of a bankrupt railway 
corporation, are best served by the court 
in awarding very high salaries to a.num- 
ber of previously appointed receivers and 
contemporaneously putting in force a 
greatly reduced scale of wages to subor- 
dinate employes. 

The appointment of friendly receivers 
for acorporation consists in selecting men 
for that trust who are in charge of its 
management when the receivership’ be- 
came necessary; and when a railroad 
company becomes insolvent, the man who, 
as its President and in charge of its man- 
agement, was unable to keep the corpora- 
tion out of bankruptcy, is best qualified to 
act in the capacity of receiver and rescue 
its affairs from ruin. . 

It is properto issue aperemptory injunc- 
tion restraining railroad employes from 
ceasing to perform their accustomed 
labor, but it is aitogether improper to 
issue an injunction prohibiting thé com- 
pany from putting into effect a threatened 
reduction of pay. : 

The public is vitally interested in the 
service rendered by railway employes, but 
it is wholly uninterested in the pay he re- 
ceives. 

Under the present state of the law, the 
general officers of a railroad may, with im- 
punity, operate the road soas to impair its 
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condition and its revenue, and derive indi- 
vidual benefit therefrom through specula- 
tionsin the stock and other securities of the 
corporation; but it is acrime punishable 
by imprisonment for a station agent to 
embezzle the company’s funds, or, in col- 
lusion with a shipper, swindle the com- 
pany by underbilling the shipper’s freight. 

It is not in “restraint of trade” for an 
association of carriers to maintain high 
charges or prevent one of their number 
from reducing rates to the public; it is 
‘restraint of trade” for a body of railway 
employes to enforce their demand for the 
continuation of or an advance in wages by 
agreeing to cease from labor at a specified 
time. 

Whether a railroad carrier wholly with- 
in a State is, in transporting interstate 
traffic, subject to the interstate commerce 
law, depends not upon whether it engages 
in such traffic, but upon the amount of 
compensation it receives for the service. 

One railroad is a “line,” but two con- 
necting railroads are nota “line” unless 
property is carried over both roads at a 
joint tariff rate. 

The provision of law requiring a railroad 
company to render “ all reasonable, proper 
and equal facilities” for the forwarding of 
traffic over its own and connecting lines is 
sufficiently stringent to warrant an injunc- 
tion against a labor organization forbid- 
ding a strike which would temporarily in- 
terupt the forwarding of such traffic; but 
the same provision of law is altogether in- 


adequate to compel either of the carriers . 


to afford such facilities to the other or 
even to receive and haul the loaded cars of 
the other company. 

The law does not compel carriers to 
enter into or continue contracts between 
themselves, but it may be successfully in- 
voked to perpetuate a contract between a 
carrier and its employes; it will even 
compel such employes to acquiesce in new 
and less advantageous contracts where a 
receiver is acting for the carrier. 

A railroad company may, with impunity, 
through reckless competition at comipeti- 
tive points, the payment of commissions for 
business, the maintenance of a highly paid 
corps of soliciting agents, the disburse- 
ment of extravagant sums for mileage on 
favored shippers’ cars, the secret sale of 
passenger tickets to ticket scalpers at 
greatly reduced rates, the distribution of 
passes under various pretexts as a reward 
for favors present or prospective, the ex- 
ercise of skilful methods of bookkeeping, 
and a great variety of other devices, bring 
about real or apparent diminution or total 
disappearance of net revenue; but the 
power of the regulating authority to re- 
duce an unreasonable rate cannot be so 
exercised as to diminish the company’s 
revenues below its operating expenses, be- 
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cause that would be “confiscation of prop- 
erty”? and unconstitutional. Neither are 
the employes of the company entitled to 
legal protection from reductions of wages. 
on the ground that the management would 
have no reason for insisting upon such re- 
ductions if the operation of the road were 
honestly and economically conducted. 

For a judge of the court of last resort to 
deliver within the precincts of one of 
America’s oldest universities an address 
containing a gross insult to the memory 
of a dead President, and a sneering allu- 
sion to the action of the legislature of a 
sovereign State in the American Union, 
and a brutal assumption that a skilled 
laborer should sacrifice every principle of 
independent manhood when threatened 
with poverty as aresult of astruggle for 
his rights—for a judge on the bench of 
Marshall and Taney and Jay to use such 
expressions is now the acme of judicial 
propriety. 

That a judge dines frequently in the so- 
ciety of representatives of railway and 
other great corporations, or that he acci- 
dentally learns of achance to profitably in- 


_vest the savings from his salary in great 


corporate enterprises, or that his son is 
discovered to possess exceptional qualifi- 
cations for a well-paid and honorable posi- 
tion in the employ of such corporations, 
or that his wife and daughters curiously 
display, soon after his appointment to the 
bench, graces which fit them for the in- 
nermost circle of the “four hundred,” or 
that passes over the various railroads in 
his circuit are in his pockets—none of 
these, nor all of them taken together, in- 
dicate that decisions rendered in favor of 
great corporations are in any sense due to 
a bias of the learned judge’s mind. 

The foregoing might easily and with- 
out exaggeration be extended, even be- 
yond the limits of a magazine article. 
Most ofthe examples here given of judi- 
cial forays into the domain of individual 
and public rights refer mainly to those 
affecting railway employes, because their 
service in the employ of quasi-public 
corporations brings them within easy 
range of judges disposed to indulge in 
such attacks.. But the ingenuity which 
has applied to railway employes provisions 
of law which were intended to restrict and 
regulate the persons by whom those em- 
ployes are paid, will find no difficulty in 
amplifying and extending the principle to 
employes of gaslight companies, of water 
companies, of hotel keepers, of bakers, 
and to hands employed in flour mills and 
those who labor upon our farms, and ulti- 
mately to allclasses of employment, what- 
soever the nature thereof may be. These 
are danger signals. They point unerring- 
ly to disaster, tyranny and industrial 
slavery, and public opinion by prompt and 
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‘emphatic expression should encourage the 
national legislature to speedily correct 
‘these several evils: through specific and 
effective legislation. Thata great dealof 
this legislation is necessary, only demon- 
‘strates the gravity of the situation. That 
‘the patriotic Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives has, as above 
stated, approved a measure designed to 
limit the terms of judges to ten years, and 
also reported favorably a resolution to in- 
quire into charges of malfeasance which 
have been brought against U.S. Circuit 
Judge Jenkins, and that a bill is now 
pending in the United States Senate which 
if passed will have the effect of prevent- 
‘ing a recurrence of the terrorizing condi- 
‘tions now laid upon the railway employes 
‘by an injunction issued out of Judge’ Jen- 
‘kins’ court, are encouraging signs. They 
indicate the determination of the people 
-and their representatives to punish and 
prevent wrong-doing on the part of the 
judiciary whenever such punishment and 
prevention appear to berequired. They in- 
dicate that Congress, urged by aroused 
public feeling, may not stop with correct- 


ing the most palpable abuses, but proceed | 


‘further on the line of correction and enact 
‘very radical reforms. Some great reforms 
-are indispensable to social order, com- 
‘mercial welfare and the interests of indus- 
‘try. These will eventually be effected. But 
the trouble lies still deeper. Legislative 
‘limitation of the exercise of judicial powers 
‘should never be necessary to the wel- 
fare and liberties of the American people, 
and perverse application by the courts of 
remedial statutes in favor of the interests 
‘such statutes were intended to regulate 
-and control should be of the rarest occur- 
rence. These fundamental principles of 
a free and enlightened Government have 
been repeatedly violated. Public senti- 
‘ment is rapidly awakening to the necessity 
for radical action. Do the selfish and 
‘monopolistic corporate interests which are 
primarily responsible for present condi- 
‘tions feel safe in letting remedies be de- 
vised by a people with rights and liberties 
-outraged and confidence in one of their 
most highly-prized institutions rudely 
-shocked if not destroyed, or will they take 
‘heed while there is yet time, and, joining 
‘in the general condemnation, co-operate 
‘with and urge upon a patriotic Congress 
temperate yet adequate measures of se- 
curity and relief? 





The Union Pacific Receivers. 

The expected application of the Union 
‘Pacific Receivers to Judge Caldwell for 
an order harmonizing the contradictory 
opinions of Judge Dundy, at Omaha, and 
Judge Hallet, at Denver, on the question 
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of the wages of employes, and generally 
on the relations of the Receivers to organ- 
ized labor, was made February 15th, by 
Gen. J. M. Thurston, counsel for the Re- 
ceivers, and there resulted such an exposi- 
tion of the rights of labor by Judge Cald- 
well as thoroughly awoke every one within 
hearing. Gen. Thurston began by recit- 
ing that the wage question, as it con- 
fronted the Union Pacific Receivers, was 
one of threatening import. 
possession of the property, the Receivers 
had taken the same ground as that held 
by the Northern Pacific Receivers, and had 
annulled all the wage schedules in force— 
holding that there was no need of having 


Upon taking) 


T 


any operatives’ schedules, and had issued | 
anew schedule, to take effect March 1, re- | 


ducing wages materially. Then the Re- 
ceivers came before Judge Dundy and ob- 
tained an order that when the receivership 
beganall the wage schedules then in foree 
ceased, and employes became employes of 
the Court, and that the Receivers had the 
right to investigate the labor question and 
make what they thought a reasonable wage 
schedule. Judge Dundy also enjoined all 
employes from interfering with the prop- 
erty of the company. In this order, Gen. 
Thurston said that Judge Dundy did not, 
as generally reported, say that the em- 
ployes had not the right to quit the service 
of the road at pleasure. Fhe Receivers 
asked for similar orders in other jurisdic- 
tions ; but at Denver, Judge Hallet refused 
to make any order. He thought that the 
proper way was for the Receivers to call 
the employes together to consult concern- 
ing their differences, and if they could not 
then agree, let them present the matter to 
the Court. But orders similar to the 
Dundy order were issued in Oregon and 
Iowa. Judge Caldwell asked “ Why all 
these orders?” He thought the Omaha 
court, being the court of original jurisdic- 
tion, was competent to issue orders that 
would govern the Receivers along the 
entire system. Gen. Thurston said that 
the failure of Judge Haliet to make any 
order on the subject was held as a refusal 
to indorse the idea that the Receivers 
have the power to adopt new schedules; 
and it was because of this apparent clash 
of judicial opinion that discontent was 
being created along the line, and made 
the situation almost threatening. Judge 
Caldwell said that Judge Dundy had the 
right as the court of original jurisdiction 
to make the order in question, and he did 
not feel that it was incumbent on him to 
take any action. Gen. Thurston said that 
he had prepared an order in line with 
Judge Dundy’s, which he would present 
to Judge Caldwell; but if the iatter would 
say that he declined to issue it because 
Dundy’s court of original jurisdiction had 
ample authority in the premises, he (Thur- 


r: 
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ston) would be perfectly satisfied. Judge 
Caldwell said that there was another reason 
-why he could not interfere just now. The 
Receivers have begun in the wrong way. 
He would recommend that Gen. Thurston 
go back to Omaha and get the Dundy 
order rescinded, and then prepare a new 
-schedule of wages, and give the employes 
_a chance to come into court by the officers 
of their respective labor organizations and 
have a friendly conference with the court of 
the Receivers. “Give the men transporta- 
‘tion to Omaha, and, if need be, subsistence 
~while they are there. You have several 
‘thousand employes in your system. Your 
‘road runs across a continent, and your Re- 
‘ceivers are bound to do what is right, 
reasonable and just toward them. Judge 
Dundy is right in that these men are in 
the employ of the Court; the Receivers 
have no right to reduce their salaries be- 
hind their backs. You begun in the wrong 
way!” Judge Thurston explained that the 
Receivers thought that the schedules in 
force were too high, more than the com- 
‘pany could afford to pay. Judge Caldwell 
said: “Isn’t it possible that your new 
schedule may give the men too little? Go 
‘back to Omaha, and revoke that order, 
and I wiil take your case. Prepare and 
advertise your schedule, and give the men 
notice, and I think that sixty days might 
not be unreasonable, and I will come to 
Omaha and hold the conference with your 
Receivers and the representatives of the 
labor societies, and we will see if we can 
not agree upon a schedule that will be just 
‘to the employes and will be such as the 
Receivers can afford to pay.” 

We regard the decision of Judge Cald- 
-well a just one, in which the constitutional 
rights of workmen have received recogni- 
tion. Itis agreat victory for the em- 
‘ployes of the Union Pacific and for organ- 
ized labor in particular. This is the second 
time in the past year that such a high 
court has recognized the existence of or- 
ganized labor. Judge Speer last May 
compelled the Central R. R. of Georgia, 
through H. M. Comer, the receiver, to 
enter into contract with the B. of L. E. 
‘The decisions of the two learned judges 
should forever put at rest the despicable 
‘theory advanced by a portion of the ju- 
-diciary that organized labor has no rights. 
It also shows that when labor is organized 
and prepared to meet corporations in the 
higher courts with able counsel it can, as 
a rule, secure the consideration of its 
tights. We believe Judge Caldwell in his 
decision did a wise and manly thing when 
he refused to sanction the action of the 
receivers of the U. P. Co. in breaking an 
agreement with its employes regarding 
wages which had been made by the 
officers of the corporation before it be- 
<ame insolvent. It is a well settled princi- 
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ple that receivers of a bankrupt railroad are 
free to modify or annul leases and other 
contracts, within certain limits, but this 
fact did not justify the scaling of wages 
on short notice and without giving the em- 
ployesaproper opportunity to present their 
side of the question. The courts must 
take heed how they trench upon the natu- 
ral rights of wage earners who are entitled 
to fair and reasonable treatment, and 
Judge Caldwell was on sound footing when 
he told the U. P. receivers to give their 
employes sixty days’ notice of a new 
schedule and time to confer with the 
courts before it took effect. This decision 
has also established, we apprehend with- 
out the possibility of a doubt, that em- 
ployes, even though the road by which 
they are employed isin the hands of the 
court, may quit or resign, as the judicial 
term may be applied. In so far that Judge 
Dudleyy who has followed in the footsteps 
of Ricks, Taft, and Jenkins, and who has 
also caused the employes of the U. P. no 
end of trouble, has acknowledged that 
even though the receivers of the U. P. 
did not consider Judge Caldwell’s decision 
mandatory, to leave the wages where they 
were under the schedule approved at first 
even by himself, that the employes have 
the right to strike, in the sense that 
they have the right to quit work. An 
application was made in the United 
States Court at Milwaukee, February 15th, 
by the employes of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, through their Grand Officers, for 
a modification of the famous injunction 
issued by Judge Jenkins restraining the 
men from leaving the employ of the road, 
as if this order held good it would prevent 
the men from striking. Judge Jenkins set 
February 23 as the date for the hearing of 
the motion, which is made in behalf of 
P. M. Arthur, B. of Ll. E.; F. P. Sargent, B. 
of Gi Fis wR Clark; Or.of R> Cl; D: G. 
Ramsey, O. of R. T.; S. E. Wilkinson, B. 
of R. T.; and John W. Wilson, Switch- 
men. The organizations and officers state 
in the motion that they represent such 
employes of the Northern Pacific only as 
belong to the organizations named. It is 
moved to strike out all that part of the’ 
first injunction issued December 19 and of 
the second or supplemental injunction 
issued December 22, which restrained the 
employes from striking or preparing to 
strike. Itis the desire of our attorneysin 
their motion to bring to a direct issue be- 
fore the court the question whether courts 
can grant injunctions to restrain employes 
from striking. It will be a test case of 
national interest and of vital importance. 
‘The petition for so important a document 
is very brief and straight to the point. It 
asks for the modification of the injunction 
of December 19 by expurging the words 
“and from combining and conspiring to 
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quit, with or without notice, the service of 
said receivers, with the object and intent 
of crippling the property in their custody 
or embarrassing the operation of said rail- 
road, and from so quitting the services of 
said receivers, with or without notice, asto 
cripple the property or prevent or hinder 
the operation of said railroad.” Itis re- 
quested that the supplementary injunction, 


which is much ene be amended by ™ 


expunging the words “and from combin- 


ing or conspiring together, or with others, — 


_ either jointly or severally, or as com- 
mittees, or as officers of any so-called labor 
organization, with the design or purpose 
of causing a strike upon the lines of rail- 
road operated by said receivers, and from 
ordering, recommending, approving, or 
advising others to quit the service of the 
receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company on Jauuary 1, 1894, or at any 
other time, and from ordering, recom- 
mending, advising, or approving by com- 
munication or instruction or otherwise 
the employes of said Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company to join ina strike on 
said January 1, 1894, or at any other time, 
and from ordering, recommending or ad- 
vising any committee or committees, or 
class or classes of employes of said receiv- 
ers to strike or join in astrike, on January 
I, 1894, or at any other time.” 

Recent decisions of the courts which 
disregard the expressed purposes of Con- 
gress to control corporations and trusts 
and efficiently regulate the transportation 
of commerce in the public interest, which 
invade the rights of the executive branch 
of the government, which piace large 
railroad properties in the hands of re- 
ceivers, who operate them in the interests 
of those who have been mismanaging the 
corporations, and which authorize the is- 
suance of sweeping injunctions against 
the men employed on such roads—men 
who have given no evidence of hostility 
or manifested any disposition to injure the 
receivers or the property under their con- 
trol—all these decisions are evident inter- 
pretations of the lawin favor of capital on 


the one side, and against public interest, : 


individual rights and labor as aclass on 
the other. But this manifest bias of the 
judiciary has borne legitimate fruit. Sen- 
ator Allen, of Nebraska, has introduced a 
bill prohibiting courts from issuing in- 
junctions in certain cases. There is now 
pending in the House a resolution to in- 
vestigate the behavior of United States 
Circuit Judge Jenkins, with a view to his 
impeachment, and by a practically unani- 
mous vote the Judiciary Committee of the 
House has agreed to report Representative 
Oates’ resolution to amend the constitu- 
tion so as to limit the tenure of office of 
Justices of the Supreme Court and judges 
of other federal courts to a term of ten 
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years, and a patriotic press has shown no 
hesitancy in denouncing the flippant ad- 
dress lately delivered by Justice Brewer, 
which, besides showing disrespect to the 
memory of an ex-President, endeavors to. 
degrade the independence of labor to a 
condition of enforced servitude. 





Links. 

THE twenty-ninth, or first biennial con- 
vention of the B. of L. E. will be held in 
St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday, May 9, instead. 
of May 16, as announced in February 
JouRNAL. The. Committee of Arrange- 
ments have secured the following hotel 
rates: Hotel Ryan, $3; Windsor, $2.50; 
Merchant, $2; Clarendon, $2; Sherman, 
$1.50; Arlington, $1.50; International, 
$1.25; Grand Central, $1.25. The Metropoli- 
tan is conducted upon the European 
plan, from 75 cts. to one dollar per 
day. Hotel Ryan has_ been’ selected 
as headquarters. The committee can 
locate delegates and visitors in first+ 
class boarding houses at $1 per day. 
Market Hali, corner Wabash and 7th, has 
been engaged for the several sittings of 
the convention. For further particulars, 
address J. F. Maher, Chairman, 177 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., or J. L. Goff, Secretary, 217 
E. Congress St., St. Paul, Minn, 


ALL accounts due the Grand Office from 
Sub-Divisions must be paid on or before 
March 31, or the Division will appear de- 
linquent on the general financial report. 
The F. A. EK. must send to every member 
of his Division previous to election, a 
blank ballot. Claims for charity will not 
be'considered by the Convention unless. 
proven to the full satisfaction of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Proof consistsin each 
case of sworn statements of the circum- 
stances, made upon blanks furnished only 
by the Grand Office, signed by C. E. and 
F. A.E. of the Division of whichthe appli- 
cant is a member. Blanks will be fur- 
nished Divisions upon written application. 
to the Grand Office from C. E. or F. A. E. 
Changes made in Division officers, viz. : C. 
E., F. A. E., or Ins. Agt., should be report- 
ed promptly to the S. G. E., that the same- 
may appear in official Division directory... 
Report at once the choice of the Division 
for delegate. This should be given im- 
mediate attention. Honorary members, 
or members of any other labor organiza-. 
tion, are not eligible to the office of C. E.,. 
delegate, representative to Legislative 
Board, or G. C. of A. Honorary members, 
if elected to office other than above, may 
serve, as they are eligible. Annual report 
blanks have been forwarded Sub-Divisions. 
Members are not required to confine their 
ballots to nominees made at the February 
meeting; they may elect in their choice: 
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from among the membership. It is the 
duty of Chairman G. C. of A. to importune 
the officials of the road by which he is em- 
ployed, and arrange for transportation for 
delegates. If the Chairman is unable to 
act, he shall select a Brother employed by 
the same system to act in his place. Re- 
port for transportation should be in the 
Grand Office not later than April Io. 


Bro. ENIS HUMPHREY, of Div. 39, on 
January I was promoted to road foreman 
of engines, Mississippi division, B. & O. 
S. W. Ry. This division includes that part 
of the road formerly known as the O. & M. 


Brother H. has been employed by the 


/ 
| 


O. & M. for several years and his advance- 
ment gives general satisfaction to the 
meinbers of the B. of L. EK. employed on 
this system. 


Bro. C. G. KNIGHT, Sec’y State Legis- 
lative Board for Ohio, recently informed 
this office that the Board, during this ses- 
sion of the Legislature, were so very fortu- 
‘nate as to have passed a law compelling 
railroad companies in Ohio to adopt a 
regular monthly pay day, and hereafter all 
roads in this State must pay their em- 
ployes monthly. 


BROTHER PERRY H. BICKFORD, one of 
the oldest engineers in the service of the 
Union Pacific, and a member of Div. 115 
from its inception, assumed the duties, 
during the past month, of Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of Wyoming, to which position he 
was appointed by President Cleveland. 
Brother B. served two years in the 
New York legislature, and formerly re- 
sided at Albany. We tender congratula- 
tions with his host of friends. 


ONE of the grandest social events of 
the season, at Kenova, W. Va. was the 
recent ball given by Div. 511. Assembly 
Hall was made inviting as never before 
with streamers, palms, ferns and choice 
flowers. Dancing began at 8:30. A pro- 
gramme of 24 numbers was danced to the 
strains of exquisite orchestral music, and 
the guests did not disperse until an early 
hour in the morning. In the course of 

_the evening a repast was served. 


INVESTIGATION shows the’ extent to 
which railroad companies are taking steps 
to comply with the act of Congress relat- 
ing tosafety appliances, The results seem 
to indicate, after making some allowance 
for the prevailing scarcity of funds in rail- 
way circles, that the matters being taken 
up to a sufficient extent to warrant the 
belief that the terms of the law will be 
generally fulfilled, and that on January 1, 
1898, practically all freight cars will be 
equipped with automatic couplers, air 
brakes, and grab-irons. All new stock is, 
of course, being so provided, and it may 
safely be stated that this alone will cover 
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25 to 30 per cent. of all cars, worn-out 
stock being retired from service and re- 
placed by new. There still remains, ac- 
cording to the published figures, 71.65 per 
cent. of freight cars not yet equipped with 
automatic couplers, and it would therefore 
be necessary to increase the speed with 
which the change is made in order to com- 
plete the work in the time specified. In 
the matter of air brakes, 75 per cent. of 
the total equipment being assumed as 
sufficient to comply with the law, 37.92 per 
cent. still remain to be equipped. The 
percentage in the matter of grab-irons and 
locomotive brakesis substantially the same. 


THE new through train service estab- 
lished in May last by the Nickel Plate be- 
tween Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York City and Boston has become popular 
with the traveling public. The company 
runs three trains in each direction daily, 
carrying handsome sleeping-cars and su- 
perb dining cars. Parties arriving in 
Chicago in the morning vza any of the 
Western linescan leave at 1:30 P.M., and ar- 
rive in Cleveland next morning at1o’clock, 
in Buffalo 6:05 A. M., and in Boston and 
New York City same evening. Their new 
passenger station at Chicago is located at 
the Twelfth Street Viaduct, corner Clark 
and Twelfth streets. 


At Toledo, O., January 26, Judge Ricks, 
of the Federal Circuit Court, rendered a 
decision in the Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas 
City Railway case. Receiver Callaway re- 
cently issued an ordet reducing the wages 
of all employes. A committee represent- 
ing the 525 employes concerned filed an 
application in the Circuit Court asking 
that the receiver’s order be set aside. 
Judge Ricks required Receiver Callaway 
to answer, who assigned the decrease in 
the earnings of the road as trecessitating 
the reduction in wages. In his opinion, 
Judge Ricks recognizes the right of the em- 
ployes to petition the court for the redress 
of grievances they may have against the 
receiver. He believes that the reduction 
of wages was a necessity, as the court and 
the receiver owe a duty to the creditors of 
the road as well as to its employes, and 
therefore declines to interfere to set aside 
the receiver’s order. 


THE death of Geo. W. Childs removes 
from this life one who had done more 
than his share to make it worth living to 
many, and especially to those in his im- 
mediate employ. Hewas not a great man 
in the common acceptation of that greatly 
misapplied term, and yet he was very great 
in the active and substantial distribution 
of that practical philanthropy which so 
many rich men leave to be attended to by 
their executors, or not at all. In every 
home in the land his name was the syno- 
nym for nobility of character, and he was 
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known, loved and honored of all men, and 
almost idolized by the printers’ craft. Al- 
though an acknowledged power in public 
affairs, he had no political ambition, but 
those who imagine their conjuring names 
‘to be engraved upon the dome of the 
capitol, will be buried in oblivion’s dust 
when he still remains a splendid example 
and fragrant memory. 


Bro. W. H. PARSONS, who has repre- 
sented Div. 269 in several of our Conven- 
tions, recently received the appoint- 
ment of road foreman of engines for the 
Long Island R.R. Brother P. is a worthy 
and capable gentleman, who will bring 
that honesty of purpose to his new field of 
labor that has characterized the man in 
other walks of life. 


WITHIN the last three months the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, England, has 
converted between fifty and sixty of its 
engines to the use of liquid fuel on Hol- 
den’s system, and the conversion of others 
is rapidly proceeding. Coal will not be 
wanted by these engines for some time 
probably. 

WE give it as authority when we make 
this statement, that a major portion of the 
former employes of the Lehigh Valley, 
January 15, accepted in good faith the 
settlement agreed upon by the officers of 
the L. V.and boards of arbitration. If 
there existed feelings of hostility or um- 
brage against the officials on account of 
former treatment, the men were ready to 
bury the past and accept the terms as 
agreed upon. We have said in public and 


through the columns of this JOURNAL, it. 


was not of their own volition, but the re- 
fusal of the company to meet the men ina 
manly spirit, which led up to the strike. 
In this, employes met sacrifices without 
hesitancy and the company were compelled 
to incur heavy losses which should have, 
and might have been avoided, had the 
company treated the men with the proper 
respect due faithful service. This has all 
been explained, and we were in hopes 
that out of the circular issued January 15 
pleasant relations would be restored be- 
tween employer and employe. We are 
not prepared to say how long the struggle 
would have continued beyond January 15, 
had not the joint board of arbitration in- 
terested themselves in behalf of employes 
and public. We do know, however, the 
employes were as determined and as loyal 
to their interests the morning the dispatch 
was. received, “The smoke has cleared 
away,” as they were on the eve of Novem- 
ber 19 when they decided to walk out. 
The faith of the employes may have been 
shaken by the company’s short-sighted 
policy, or they may have been timid in ac- 
cepting advice given, but when informed 
that Mr. Wilbur and Mr. Voorhees had 
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pledged their honor and reputation if the 
men would declare the strike off the com- 
pany would reinstate former employes to 
their former positions without prejudice, 
they were willing to accept the terms. 
The men were aware at this time, both on 
account of the destruction of motive 
power by incompetents and the diversion 
of traffic, that the company would be un- 
able to give each and every one of its 
former employes service, but they did have 
a right to expect when they acquiesced in 
the wishes of the company and were will- 
ing to carry out their part of the agree- 
ment that the company would keep faith 
with them. While Mr. Wilbur has not 
given his views upon the labor problem 
publicity, Mr. Voorhees has, through publi- 
cation, given decisions which were satis- 
factory to organized labor. We in com- 
mon had thought him a liberal-minded, 
manly man, who would never shrink from 
that duty when honesty of purpose should 
be paramount toallothers. Huis departure 
from the NYY. oC.-to. the P. . &aksiavas 
looked upon as an omen of peace, by or- 
ganized labor out of Philadelphia, and in 
fact throughout the country; but in the 
issuing of the following circular, we believe 
he has closed every avenue that laborloves 
to honor in men called to higher positions 
in life: 

To Superintendents and Heads of Departments : 

GENTLEMEN: Under date of December 5th last, 
an agreement was entered into between the Boards 
of Arbitration and Mediation of New Jersey and 
New Yorkon the one part, and this compai1y on 
the other, which, being accepted by the repre- 
sentatives of those of our former employes who 
were then on strike, resulted in the strike being 
declared off. Since that time the company has 
endeavored, both in spirit and letter, to live up to 
the terms of that agreement, and especially to 
give employment to as many of its former em- 
ployes as it could, consistently with the de- 
mand ofits traffic and the rights of those men 
who were already in its employ. 

We find on examining our rolls that there are 
to-day in the employ of the company a very large 
number of extra men; at the same time the gen- 
eral business of the company, in common with 
that of all other roads, is unusually depressed. It 
is not at all probable in consequence that we shall 
need any additional force other than that which 
is nowemployed upon our road ; indeed, the prob- 
ability is that our present force will, of necessity, 
be considerably decreased in the near future. 
This being the case, justice to those employes 
who are to-day in the company’s service would 
seem to require that we should cease hiring addi- 
tional men. From this date as vacancies occur in | 
any grade of the service promotions will be made 
from those next in order in point of seniority, in 
accordance with the agreement of December sth, 
above referred to, due regard being had to the fit- 
ness and qualifications of each individual. You 
will only take on new men in the subordinate 
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ranks of each department when absolutely neces- 
sary, and in taking on such men will pay due re- 
gard to the qualifications of the applicant, giving 
preference—all things being equal—to those men 
who are familiar with our rules and our road by 
treason of former employment thereon. 

Your attention is further called to the clause in 
the agreement of December 5th in relation to 
committees, etc., and you will be governed ac- 
cordingly. 

Have this order fully understood by all con- 
L cerned. ‘—THEODORE VOORHEES, General Manager. 


PRESIDENT NEWELL, of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railroad Company, 
is quoted in Chicago as saying that his 
company lived up to every clause of the 
Interstate Commerce act, to the best of its 
ability, until September, 1892. At that 
time, according to Mr. Newell, he became 
convinced that the Lake Shore company 
’ stood nearly alone among its competitors 
in obeying the law, and that it was being 
subjected to continuous and heavy losses 
by its unique fidelity to the obligations 
imposed by the federal statute. He was 
satisfied that nothing could be gained by 
appealing, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that this body was power- 
less to enforce a law which the railways 
treated with utter contempt. 
the Lake Shore adopted the tactics of its 
rivals and met cut rates by cuts of itsown, 
thus rendering the printed schedule filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a farce. As President Newell puts the 
- matter, speaking for the Lake Shore com- 

pany: ‘We have lost all faith in the In- 
terstate Commerce act, and commission, 
and shall not waste money in printing 
tariffs to file with the commission. We 
shall meet the competition as we find it.” 
Such a statement, by one of the foremost 
railroad presidents in the country, ought 
to arouse Congress to the necessity of vig- 
orous,action to strengthen and perfect the 
laws regulating the interstate business of 
common carriers. It would have been a 
disgrace to ,the nation if the attempt to 
- insure just dealing with persons and 
places which is embodied in the interstate 
commerce law had never been made, but it 
will be even more scandalous, in some re- 
spects, if the Government of the United 
States, having undertaken to stop railroad 
abuses, shall be forced to admit its inability 
to correct glaring evils and its failure to 
control great corporations. There must 
be no looking back now or weakening in 
a great work of reform. 


THE railroad building of the past year 
now appears to be 2,585 miles for the 
United States. The figures are not likely 
to be materially changed by later reports. 
This total shows a considerable, though 
not unexpected, falling off when compared 
even with the last two years, which*were 


Therefore, 
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poor years for railroad construction. In 
1891, 4,010 miles were built and in 1892, 
4,090, and that year included 588 miles on 
the Pacific extension of the Great North- 
ern. The record of the year, small as it 
is, gives no indication of the severe de- 
pression of the last three or four months. 
Never, in recent years, has there been so 
little workin the line of railroad extension 
under way,at the close of the year as we 
find in a survey of this field at the present 
time. The number of roads on which 200 
men are now at work on new construction 
is so small that they can probably be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. All 
prognostications must wait on the course 
of general business, the stagnation of 
which is now so general that no one ex- 
pects the recovery to be other than very 
slow. The first signs of returning activity 
in construction will be seen on those lines 
where work was stopped when the finan- 
cial stringency first set in. There area 


~number of these projects that are in the 


hands of such strong companies that they 
will surely be completed to make good 
the sums already invested. In manycases 
they are commendable, and with the first 
brightening of the financial skies they will 
be taken up. 


REPORTERS have recently discovered 
that some of the railroads running into 
Chicago are making use of the kodak asa 
“spotter.” Railroads generally have rules 
which state that employes shall not visit 
saloons while on duty, and shall not make 
them loafing places while off duty. Here- 
tofore it has been quite easy for a man, 
when accused by his superior of either of 
the foregoing failings, to claim that the 
informer was telling a falsehood for spite, 
or that it was a case of mistaken identity. 
Now, however, when a man is “called up” 
to see a “super,” and attempts to deny his 
frequent visits to saloons, and remarks 
that the warning to keep away from such 
places is uncalled for, he is shown a num- 
ber of pictures of himself, taken, perhaps, 
in the very act of bending his elbow; he 
thinks it is time to give up. There are 
other uses to which the camera may be 
put,a few of which may be mentioned 
here. It may be used to show how section- 
men work, just before atrain passes, or 
just after it has passéd,and when no trains 
are in sight;-also to photograph the gen- 
eral offices when the “boss” is in and 
when he is out. But it is not necessary to 
enlarge upon this. 


DURING the month of December, there 
were 84 collisions, 77 derailments, and 
five other accidents, a total of 166 acci- 
dents, in which 31 persons were killed and 
200 injured. ‘The total is smaller than be- 
fore in the same month for five years, and 
the number killed—employes, passengers, 
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and others—has ret been so small in any 
month since April, 1890, when only 15 were 


noted under this head; and it has not | 


been so small in any Winter since Febru- 
ary, 1889. The average number of em- 
ployes killed in train accidents each month 
since the beginning of 1890—four years— 
has been 42%. 


A PRELIMINARY report of the income 
and expenditures of the railways in the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 
1893, published by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, shows that the net 
earnings were 3.5 percent. on the capital 
of the roads reporting, or on a mileage 
basis, $2,401. 


THERE were 33,136 locomotives engaged 
in hauling passengers and freight over the 
railroads of the country last year, 8,848 in 
hauling passenger trains alone. ‘To trans- 
port the passenger traffic of the country, 
28,875 cars were in operation, while for 
the conveyance ot freight, nearly a million 
cars were used. 


It is claimed by railroad men that the 
English locomotive Jamies Tolman, which 
made several experimental trips between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, is a failure, as 
far as superiority goes. The engine is 
now at the West Milwaukee shops await- 
ing further disposition. It was found that 
with four cylinders there could not be 
steam enough generated in her boilers, in 
consequence of which she was short on 
steam when considerable hauling power 
" was necessary. 


A COMPARISON of the roads of Ohio and 
New York shows a very peculiar condition 
of affairs. Within the boundaries of Ohio 
there are 8,643 miles of main line against 
7,887 for New York. But the Ohio lines, 
if the commissioner’s report is to be re- 
lied on, only earn $83,117,752 against 
$234,354,615 for New York. These figures 
seem improbable, but they are taken from 
the only reliable sources extant. Ohio 
lines pay dividends just the same, $12,- 
600,728 going into the pockets of stock- 
holders, against New York’s $18,795,462 
for the same purpose. 


AN air line between Cincinnati and 
Chicago, to beat the Big Four mileage. A 
railroad on paper, known as the Chicago, 
Union City & Cincinnati, is now occupying 
considerable attention, as it claims to ful- 
fill all hopes as to its mileage between the 
two cities. The contract, it is claimed, 
has been let to a Chicago firm, with the 
compact that the line be ready for opera- 
tion by August next. The road will be 
built from Huntington to Union City, a 
distance of 80 miles, going through the 
gas and oil belt. This link, with its con- 
nections, will make an air line from Cin- 
cinnati to Chicago. 
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f. NEW invention embodies a principle 
which will commend itself to railway trav- 
elers. It is sougit to lessen the disconi- 
fort and annoyance of travel on many lines 
where there is an excessive vibration, by 
the construction of a pneumatic car, which 
embraces the application of an elastic fluid 
as an absorbent for vibration and oscilla- 
tion. An air cushion is arranged on the 
cellular principle between the car body 
and the truck frame, and as thereis an 
equal distribution of air under varying 
pressures, all oscillation is prevented. The 
elastic medium is said to completely ab- 
sorb all vibration resulting from rough 
tracks, jolting of rails, excessive speed, or 
other causes, and the car is carried along 
smoothly and steadily. This system can 
be equally well applied to street cars. 


A LARGE security holder of the Lehigh 
Valley says that it is probable an effort 
will be made this year to organize an op- 
position to President Wilbur and his sup- 
porters fer the purpose of removing them 
from the management. He claims that 
the vote polled at the recent election— 
about 130,000 shares—showed that the 
management, including the stock owned 
by the Asa Packer estate, does not hold 
voting controlof the property. 


AFTER eight months’ labor, United 
States Engineer William F, Shunk, who 
conducted the great survey for the inter- 
national railway through Mexico and the 
South American States, has completed his 
report, and will place it in the hands of 
the Intercontinental Commission at Wash- 
ington next week. The report will say 
that the scheme is entirely feasible, and 
that everything is favorable for the im- 
provement, The estimated cost for build- 
ing roadbeds and bridges is $22,000,000, 
and it will require ten years’ work to com- 
plete the road. 


Poor’s Manual shows that to transact 
the business of the roads of this country 
in the year ending June 30, 1893, dt required 
the services of 33,136 locomotives, of 
which number, 8,848 were in passenger 
service, 17,559 in freight service, 6,729 in 
yard service. To carry the passenger. 
traffic, 28,876 coaches were employed, and 
to handle the freight business, 966,988 cars 
were required. 


FOLLOWING are the official reports of 
the earnings of the Mexican railways for 
the first week in the fiscal year: Mexican 
Central, $132,084; Mexican, $55,144; Mexi- 
can National, $75,978; Inter-Oceanic, $40,- 
996. The earnings generally are below 
those of a corresponding period of 1893, 
yet the general condition of the roads is. 
fairly good, and many extensions and im- 
provements are either under way or being - 
planned for. 
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RECENT accidents to passenger trains 
have caused considerable study among 
car-builders as to the proper strengthen- 
ing of carends. All new cars are being 


built much stronger than usual, and the 


vestibule framing is gaining much favor, 
not only as a protection to the cars, but to 
the passengers as well. When the vesti- 
bules were first introduced generally, it 
was intended to use them only on fast 
through trains, but the device has taken 
such hold that now it is being applied to 
all kinds of passenger equipment for the 
strengthening of car bodies. 


THE plan of making United States con- 
suls inspect immigrants previous to their 
embarkations, as proposed by the bill of 
Representative W. A. Stone, favorably re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee, is 
likely to cause a stir in the consular 
branch of the State Department service. 
The bill imposes heavy responsibilities on 
_ the consuls at such leading ports of em- 
barkation as Liverpool, Havre, Naples, and 
Bremen, where the number of immigrants 
to be inspected daily and furnished with 
certificates would reach hundreds during 
heavy periods of immigration. The bill 
makes no provision for extra compensa- 
tion to the consuls, nor does Mr. Stone, 
the author of the bill, think extra com- 
pensation will be necessary. 


THE fate of the big Allis engine, which 
furnished power for machinery at the 
World’s Fair, is still undetermined. It 
may go to Boston, for running a street 
railway plant, or may be taken apart and 
made up into two or three smaller en- 
gines, for which its construction is adapted. 
It is stili in place, but will soon be re- 
moved to Milwaukee, pending a decision 
as to its final disposition. 


It is reported that the B. & O. will soon 
abandon its line from Cambridge through 
Newark and Mansfield as its main line to 
Chicago. The newroute will be vza Cam- 
bridge, Wooster and Akron, shortening 
the distance 41 miles, or about an hour’s 
time. When the change takes place, the 
line through Mansfield will be merely a 
local line from Sandusky to Columbus, 
connections being made at Chicago Junc- 
tion with fast main-line trains. 


Iris stated on reliable authority that a 
big deal is impending involving a local 
change in the policy of the Boston & 
Maine. Ex-President Frank Jones, of the 
road, and Charles A. Sinclair are quietly 
working to regain control, and overthrow 
the Pullman-Lawrence-American Express 
faction which now dictates its policy. 
The plan is to restore Jones to the presi- 
dency of the Boston & Maine, and Sewall 
on the Maine Central, and to revoke the 
present affiliations with the consolidated 


road, with which President Tuttie strongly 
sympathizes. The recent cut from 8 to 6 
per cent. in Boston & Maine dividends has 
hastened matters. A. A. McLeodistaking 
an active part in the operations, and the 
New York & New England and the Penn- 
sylvania are expected to be prominent in 
the combine against the New Haven. 


THE British Government has taken a 
very important step in the interests of 
labor. In the Houseof Commons, in reply 
to a question of John Burns, a “labor” 
member, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Secre- 
tary of War, stated that the government 
had decided to reduce the number of work- 
ing hours to forty-eight weekly, or eight 
hours a day; toa further question of Mr. 
Burns, the secretary replied that the wages 
would not be reduced. 


THE statement of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company for 


_ the year ending December 31, shows gross 


earnings from all sources, $48,790,973; 
expenses, $40,537,572; net earnings, $8,- 
253,401 ; interest charges, $5,360,589; net 
profits, $2,892,911 ; or II 4-100 per cent. on 
the capital stock. 


PRESIDENT M. E. BLACKSTONE, of the 
Chicago & Alton road, in his annual re- 
port to the stockholders, attributes the 
present financial and commercial de- 
pression entirely to the lack of confidence 
the public entertains toward Congress, To 
this timid feeling of the business world, 
Mr. Blackstone declares the decreased 
earnings of the railroads are due. The 
total passenger earnings of the Alton for 
1893 were $2,900,819, an increase of $550,000 
over 1892. Freight earnings were $4,273,- 
100, adecrease of $710,497. The total net 
earnings were $2,910,750, an increase of 
$12,100 over last year. 


A TEST ofa device for the use of oil in 
raising steam in locomotives was made 
in the Rock Island roundhouse at Chicago 
recently. The test was complete and sat- 
isfactory in every detail, and will doubt- 
lessly be universally adopted. The test 
was only to raise steam, there being no 
intention of using oil as fuel. According 
to present accepted methods of raising 
steam, it averages an hour in time and an 
eighth of acord of wood at an average 
costof 39 cents. Using the oil, it took but 
half an hour and less than two cents’ 
worthof oil. The test was watched by an 
interested crowd of officials, all of whom 
expressed the opinion that the oil method 
was infinitely the better. 


THE Seventh International Conference 
of the Railroad Department of the Y.,M. 
Cc. A. is hereby called to meet in New York 
City, March 29th to April 1st. All Raii- 
road Associations and Departments are 1n- 
vited to send representatives. For par- 
ticulars write C. J. Hicks, 4o E. 23rd st. 
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BRO. GEORGE W. VROMAN, Chairman G., ~ 
C. of A. for the U. P., writes concerning 
the cause of the U. P. employes: Judges 
Caldwell and Sanborn informed Mr. Thurs- 
ton, at St. Louis, during the sitting, that 
they would frame a formal order for his 
guidance on the subject of the court and 
receivers, the substance of which would 
be as follows: Time would be fixed fora 
hearing on the receivers’ petition, and 
ample notice of the\time amd place of such 
hearing would have to be given to the 
officers of all labor organizations repre-. 
senting the employes of the system. The 
receivers will be required to grant leave 
of absence to all such representatives who 
desire to attend such hearing, and pro- 
vide transportation and subsistence for 
them from the time of leaving their 
homes until their return. The receivers 
and the employes, when assembled at the 
time and place appointed, will be required 
to confer together, and, if practicable, - 
agree upon a schedule of wages. If, after 
full conference, they should be unable to 
come to an agreement, upon reporting 
that fact to the court, the two circuit 
judges will take the subject up and hear 
both sides fully, and then make such 
order in the premises as under all the cir- 
cumstances seemed right and just. The 
scale of wages in force at the date of the 
appointment of receivers will be con- 
tinued in force until revoked or altered 
by authority of the court. Judges Cald- 
well and Sanborn thus recognizing the 
right of the employes to treat for wages 
and compel an enforcement of their con- 
tracts, take ground which is directly in 
opposition to the spirit of the decisions 
like that one in the Ann Arbor case, when 
the men were practically forbidden to 
strike orleave the company’s services under 
penalty of contempt of court. The secret 
serving of injunctions on labor organ- 
izations on the Northern Pacific line 
forbidding a strike is also, by implica- 
tion at least, declared illegal by this 
order, which the circuit judges are about 
to make in the Union Pacific case. This 
Settles the celebrated schedule and also 
all prospects of a strike on March 1, 
the men having obtained all they had 
asked, and much more than they dreamed 
of. They had only hoped to be able to 
abrogate the schedule, but the recognition 
of their labor organizations is the highest 
recognition ever accorded them. A con- 
ference between the heads of the organiza- 
tions, the receivers and the court is ex- 
pected to be far better for the men than a 
formal entry into court anda fight along 
the line of technicality. The conference 
feature was not even dreamed of by the men 
in their most hopeful moments. We have 
the greatest reason for feeling happy, as 
we have met the receivers on their own 
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ground and have snatched an overwhelm- 
ing victory out of a disastrous defeat. 
Judge Caldwell’s decision will have as 
stimulating an effect upon labor organiza- 
tions as did the decisions of Judges Dundy 
and Jenkins tend to demoralize and dis- 
courage them. The order is by a long 
way the most revolutionary one ever 
issued out of a court which had for consid- 
eration the rights of labor, and is 100 
years almost in advance of the hopes of 
the employes. Attorney T. Fulton Gantt, 
of North Platte, Neb., deserves credit for 
the manner in which he placed the cause 
of the employes before the court at Denver. 


In the hall of Div. 318, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 18, there was presented an occasion 
which took the form of an old-time jolli- 
fication. At theclose of a well-attended 
meeting, 35 ladies, members of Buckeye 
Division, G.I. A.,65, accompanied by 43 
members from Divisions 31 and 167, vis- 
ited the hall. Brother Harry Hays, who 
was presiding in the chair, welcomed the 
guests. G.C., Brother P. M. Arthur, and 
Brother D. Everett, T. G. E., being present, 
addressed the assemblage. Mrs. M. E. 
Donahue, President of 65, was escorted to 
the chair and delivered a very entertain- 
ing address. Short speeches were made 
by the Brothers and Sisters present. The 
G.I. A. closed the meeting with an ode, 
“God be with you till we meet again.” 
Cream and cake were served by the ladies. 


SENATOR ALLEN has introduced a bill 
having for its purpose “the prevention, of 
the abuse of the writ of injunction.” The 
bill provides that it shall be unlawful for 
any court of the United States or judge 
thereof to issue.a writ of injunction, man- 
date or restraini. -g order against any labor 
organization, its officers or members, in 
any manner affecting their full freedom to 
peacefully quit the service of any person 
or corporation at any time they may see 
proper to do so. It behooves every rail- 
road employe in the land, and in fact every 
friend of organized labor, to do everything 
they possibly can to bring this matter toa 
conclusion satisfactory tothem. If thisis 
not done, with the judge-made law which 
is rapidly overtaking us, and of which we 
have had quite a slice of late, the organ- 
izations of labor might as well disband or 
become simply insurance associations. 


THE receivers of the Northern Pacific 
road and the representatives of the men 
employed on that railway system have 
come to an understanding. ‘The receivers 
will modify the order of reducing wages 
and concede, in fact, most of the points. 
made by the men. Nothing will be made 
public concerning the settlement, Mr. 
Oakes says, until Judge Jenkins has passed 
upon it. ‘To make it public would be con- 
tempt of court. 
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WITHIN the ast three months, the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, England, has 
converted between 50 and 60 of its engines 
to the use of liquid fuel on Holden’s sys- 
tem, and the conversion of others is rapidly 
proceeding. 


As proof that members of our Order are 
capable of managing large business inter- 
ests, Brother John J. McGrane, of Div. 105, 
doing business at 187 Broadway, New York, 
has had made by the U. S. Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass., a watch movement named 
“The President.” It is most highly fin- 
ished throughout and atime rate certifi- 
cate accompanies each movement. This 
isa new departure in the watch business, 
and Brother McGrane’s contract with the 
company gives him entire control. A 
watch of this grade having with it a time 
rate certificate, controlled by one of our 
Brothers, should meet the favor of the 
membership. 


DIVISION 522, Chicago Junction, O., was 
organized Sunday, Feb. 26, by Brother 
John A. Ryan, C. E., Div. 36. Brother D. 
Everett was present and assisted in the 
work. Brother Reuben Lantz, Chairman 
G. C. of A. for the B. & O., entertained the 
assemblage in an able address, dweliing at 
some length upon what had been accoim- 
plished through diplomacy on the B. & O. 
system. The ladies entertained members 
and visiting Brothers with an elegant 
banquet. 


In the matter of the Meadow Lawn farm 
case, which has been before the Brother- 
hood since the New York Convention, the 
court, in December, rendered its decision 
favorable to the B. of L. E., and has en- 
tered a decree in our favor as prayed for 
in the bill filed by our attorneys. It has 
entered judgment for the Brotherhood in 
the sum of $3,652 against Mr. Guilfoil, 
and directed our attorneys to name a 
trustee to take charge of the property 
under a bond of $20,000. ‘The defense has 
prayed for an appeal, which was granted 
upon their filing bonds in the sum of $3,- 
500 within ninety days. We have security 
at presentin the sum of $3,000 and the 
trustee appointed is Wm. Burgess. As it 
now stands, unless the appeal is filed 
within the ninety days prescribed (April 
Ist), judgment will be entered and we shall 
be in full possession of the farm. 


In the case of Brother Lennon, the Su- 
preme Court has not passed at all upon the 
merits of the case. It will be remembered 
by the membership that this case grew out 
of the refusal of Brother L.,.an employe of 
the L. S., to handle T. & A. A. cars during 
the T. & A. A. strike. It was an open 
question as to whether the Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction in the case, or whether it 
must go to the appellaté court; and as it 
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was an open question that could not be 
decided without going to court, it was 
deemed best to go directly to the Supreme 
Court first. When the case was reached it 
was argued by the attorneys for and 
against the appeal. The court took it 
under advisement, and rendered a decision 
that they had no jurisdiction in the case, 
and that, if we desired to carry it further, 
it must be taken to the appellate court at 
Cincinnati. That appeal has been carried 
to the above-mentioned court, and the 
records entered there, and the case is now 
expected to come to trial at that court in 
the first part of March. If a decision is 
reached in our favor, that will endit. If 
not, it will be taken to the Supreme Court 
as a court of final resort. 


Our Dumb Animals, published by Geo. 
T. Angel, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass., is one 
of the brightest publications which reach- 
es our Office. It is replete with interest- 
ing articles, beautifully illustrated, and 
should be found in the home of every well 
regulated family. 


THE secret of the great success of The 
Cosmopolitan is not so hard to find, if one 
looks carefully over the number for Feb- 
ruary. A story by Valdes, the famous 
Spanish novelist, is begun in this number. 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s story, “ A Re- 
jected Manuscript,” is charmingly illus- 
trated by Ll. Marold. A profusely illustrat- 
ed article on the designing and building 
of a war-ship appeals to the interest taken 
by all in the new navy, andathrilling de- 
scription of a naval combat under the sig- 
nificant title, “ Thé Meloban and the Pen- 
theroy,” describes, after the manner of the 
battle of Dorking, a possible sea-fight, the 
outcome of which is watched by the entire 
naval world. Elaine Goodale, who married 
a member of the Sioux nation, has some 
interesting information of Indian wars and 
warriors. The departments, “In the © 
World of Artand Letters”. andthe “ Prog- 
ress of Science,” continue to have as 
contributors men famous in both con- 
tinents. 


oe 


In December last, New York City Div., 
105, expelled several members for violat- 
ing obligations, or non-compliance. with 
the law requiring members to carry at 
least one policy in the Insurance Associa- 
tion. After they were published, applica- 
tion was made for reinstatement, but the 
members of 105 would not comply with 
their request until they were willing to 
comply with the law. Having heard that 
the Insurance Association was not an in- 
corporated body, and as such was doing 
business contrary to certain N. Y. State 
laws, out of pure cussedness W. McCall, 
Geo. Germain and Geo. Ford, whose names 
appear in the list, brought an action 
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against the President, P. M. Arthur, for an 
injunction restraining the Association 
from carrying on business in that State. 
Judge Andrews, of course, allowed service 
of the summons by publication. While 
their despicable perniciousness may in- 
convenience the Grand Office from fulfill- 
ing obligations to the mem ership in that 
State for a brief period, neverthele=s the 
issue will be met and the interest+ of the 
insured members protected. Inorder that 
we nay guard agaunst similar dealings 
with these wiseacres, the Insurance Asso- 
ciation has petitioned the legislature of 
_ Ohio for incorporation. 


THE preliminary report of the income 
and expenditures of railways in the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1893, 
has just been published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.. The report in- 
cludes the returns from 479 operating 
companies and covers the operations of 
145,869.59 miles of line. The gross earn- 
ings were $1,085,685,281, of which $322,- 
805,538 were from passenger service, $739,- 
249,305 from freight service, and $23,630,- 
378 were other earnings. The operating 
expenses were $735,427,532, leaving net 
earnings of $350,257,749, which is about 
3.50 per cent. on the capitalization of the 
roads reporting. Reduced to a mileage 
basis the gross earnings were $7,443 per 
mile of line, operating expenses were 
$5,742, and net earnings $2,401. A com- 
parison of these items with the complete 
returns for the previous year shows an in- 
crease in gross earnings of $230 per mile 
of line, and in operating expenses of $233, 
resulting in a decrease in net earnings of 
$3 per mile. 


REPRESENTATIVE McGann, of Illinois, 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, Feb. 5, a resolution 
directing the judiciary committee to in- 
vestigate the charges made against Judge 
Jenkins, of the seventh United States cir- 
cuit court, and to report whether the 
charges warrant the presentation of articles 
of impeachment. The resolution also di- 
rects the committee to report what action 
is necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
conditions in the injunction issued by 
Judge Jenkins against the employes of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad restraining the 
employes from striking. The preamble 
recites the right of employes to organize 
and strike. 


THE fifth annual report of the United 
State Commissioner of Labor, given to the 
press recently, shows the number of rail- 
road cmployes in this country to be about 
600,000, employed on 1,718 railroads, 
which, the report says, are practically con- 
trolled by 600 railway corporations. 
Twenty-five per cent, or 172,500 people, 
earn less than $1.20 each per day; 56 per 
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cent, or 386,600, earn less than $1.67 each 
per day; 9 per cent, or 64,000 persons, 
earn $2 each per day; 8 per cent, or 55,200 
persons, earn $2.50 each per -day; 2 per 
cent, or 13,800 persons, earn $3 each per 
day. The average working day is ten 
hours. Twenty-five per cent, or 172,500 
persons, are employed only 125 daysinthe 
year; 30 per cent, or 207,000 persons, work 
less than half the time each year; 25 per 
cent, or 172,500 persons, work from I51 to 
300 days in each year, and about 20 per 
cent, or 138,000 persons, work from 301 to 
365 days in a year. 


OO 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
SERIES B. 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 28, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 844, 845, 846, 847, 848, 
849, 850, 851 and 852. 


To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 

You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of three doliars from all 
who are insured for $4,500, two dollars from all 
who are insured for $3,000, and one dollar from 
those who areinsured for $1,500, for the payment 
of the following claims, of those who were mem- 
bers of this Association at the time these deaths 


occutred: . 
ASSESSMENT No. 844. 


Dec. 25, 1893. Bro. S. D. FISH, of Boston Div., 
No. 61. Admitted Nov. 23, 1875. Age7o. Died of. 
heart disease. Insurance payable to Mary J. 
FIsH. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 845. 


Dec. 25, 1893. Bro. C. C. SUTER, of Garrett Div., 
No. 153. Admitted Dec. 12, 1887. Age 45. Died of 
Bright’s disease. Insurance payable to lawful 
heirs. 

ASSESSMENT No. 846. 

Jan. 10, 1894. Bro. ANDREW HENRY, of Boston 
Div., No.61._ Admitted Jan. 9, 1873. Age 72. Died 
of Bright’s disease. Insurance payable to SaRaH 
C., GEO. A., JAS. W. and WM. C. HENRY. 


ASSESSMENT No. 847. 


Jan. 21,1894. Bro.O.M. WILMOT, of Passumpsic 
Div., No. 163. Admitted April 8, 1892. Age 37. 
Killed by being struck by a bridge. Insurance 
payable to Mrs. O. M. WiLMor and Mrs. R. R. 
WILMOT. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 848. 


Jan. 25, 1894. Bro. W. SHEFRONICK, of Cedar 
Rapids Div., No. 159. Admitted July 4, 1892, Age 
30. Killed by derailed engine. Insurance pay- 
able to EMMA SHEFRONICKE. ¥ 


ASSESSMENT NO. 849. 


Jan. 25,1894. Bro. WM. H. KITTLE,; of Star- 
ruca Div., No. 137. Admitted July 13, 1876. Age 
46. Runover by an engine. Insurance payable 
to MARY KITTLE. 


ASSESSMENT No. 850. 


Jan. 27, 1894. Bro. GEO. W. COSTIN, of Wm. 
O. Herin Div., No. 517. Admitted June 1, 1882. 
Age 67. Died of cancer. Insurance payable to 
ELIZA COSTIN. 


ASSESSMENT No. 851. 
Jan. 29, 1894. Bro. H. D. UNGER, of Chas. Mil- 
ler Div., No. 43. Admitted Oct. 27, 1891. Age 37. 


Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
FLORENCE UNGER. ® 
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ASSESSMENT No. 852. 

Feb. 17, 1894. Bro. HENRY ROBINSON, of 
LaFayette Div., No.7. Admitted March 22, 1872. 
Age 57. Died of cancer. Insurance payable to 
KATE ROBINSON. 

NotTe.—Assessments Nos. 844, 845, 846, 847, 848, 
$49 and 850 will be paid from the surplus. Secre- 
taries will collect for two. Assessments Nos. 847, 
848 and 851 are for $1,500. All others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 16,606, of which 11,991 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 
12,103 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

T. S. INGRAHAM, Gen’! Sec. 

P. M. ARTHUR, President. 


16,727, of which 


Or 2 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Traveling card issued to W. EK. Vail, by Div. 100, 
lost; if presented, take it up and send to F. O. 
Hews, F. A. BE. 


Information wanted of Samuel McMillen; any 
one knowing where he is, address Davie McMil- 
lin, 3138 Penn ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Information wanted of John Coyne; when last 
heard from was in Texas. Address Mrs. Catharine 
McGuire, 2231 South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the list of suspensions, February issue, Peter 
McCarthy is published as suspended. This isan 
error, should have been expelled; alsoC. M. But- 
ler, W. W. Mahoney, C. H. Wenz and T. J. Winn 
should have read expelled for non-attendance in- 
stead of non-payment of dues. 


It was currently reported at Buffalo during the 
strike that Supt. A. W. Johnson, of the Nickel 
Plate,had offered engineers money and transporta- 
tion if they would accept: service with the 
Lehigh Valley. Division 273, feeling aggrieved at 
the report, instituted an investigation which end- 
ed in exonerating Supt. Johnson and expelling 
Brother Wm. Van Wormer. 


The fraternal good-will evinced by my friends 
in their desire to assist me in replacing missing 
copies of the JOURNAL, which were recently pur- 
loined from my library, touches the depths of 
the heart. I am very grateful to all for their 
kind offers; through their fraternal good-will I 
have been able to replace former copies. 

Harry C. Hays. 


Bro. C. R. Gurney, who has been incapacitated 
from work for several years, who will be remem- 
beredas delegate to Atlanta from Division 239, 
has established a business in Knoxville, Tenn., 
manufacturing a cement that will cement as new 
broken articles composed of metals, wood, ivory, 
glass or crockery, etc. Persons who have used it 
pronounce it the best on the market, and would 
not be without it. It should be in every house- 
hold. Bro. R. solicits correspondence. Address 
Lock Box 884, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. E. at once: 
Diviston— Divisiton— 
444—Wm. Mehan. 383—J. McQueen. 
307—T. D. Harris. 386—J. J. Kennedy. 
327—Eugene Rowland.243—Andrew Murray. 
368—W. B. Patwan. 237—Robert Bissett. 
120—John Casey. 
85—M. T. Jacobs, L. B. Stults. 
78—John Tierney, F. C. Petry, G. O. Harris. 


—_—_— 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. E.—Ebs.] 





Wall, Pa.,Jan. 20, J. Smith, father of W. J. Smith, 
Jit Dives25: 

Pueblo, Colo., Jan 8, John R., son of R. M. Alli- 
son, Div. 29. 


Greenville, Pa., Jan. 2, Edw. Richardson, M. M., 
PiS. & L. H. Ry:, Div: 43. 


Waltham, Mass., Jan. 11, Andrew Henry, Div. 61. 

Provincetown, Mass., Dec. 25, S. D. Fish, Div. 61. 

Needles, Cal., Jan. 23, M. Baker, Div. 383. 

Kingston, Pa., Jan. 18, Mary, wife of W. Auman, 
Div. 263. 

Pueblo, Colo., Jan. 28, Glen, sonof W. B. Mont- 
gomery, Div. 29. 

Argenta, Ark., Jan. 27, J. W. Ripley, Div. 182. 

Phillipsburgh, N. J., Feb. 4, Mrs. J. Warner, wife 
of Bro. J. Warner, Div. 30. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., Jan. 6, Mrs. Gannon, wife of 
Bro. J. Gannon, Div. 54. 

Fon du Lac, Wis., July 6, 1893, I’. Cooper, Div. 9. 

South Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 20, 1893, W. Mc- 
Govern, Div. 357. 

Water Valley, Miss., Feb. 3, Bro. W. W. Becton, 
Div. ga. 

Hunter, N. Y., Mrs. Emma J. Conerty, wife of F. 
Conerty, Div. 235. 

Providence, R. I., Chloe F., wife of I. D. Morrill, 
Div. 57. 

Tampico, Mex., Sep. 28, 1893, Bro. M. J. Bresman, 
Div. 216. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 28, J. Meaney, Div. 485. 

Union, N. J., Jan. 15, Mrs. Frank Conerty, wife 
of F. Conerty, Div. 235. 

New Durham, N.J., Mrs. F. G. Mickens, wife of 
Bro. J. T. Mickens, Div. 153. 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 26, Anna, sister of G. Hew- 
lett, Div. 148. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IA., Feb. 7, 1894. 


WHEREAS, Death has invaded our ranks and 
taken Bro. Wencil Shefronick, who lost his life, 
by the derailing of his engine, on the B.,C. R.& 
N.R. R., January 30th, 

Resolved, That while we submit to the in- 
evitable, we none the less mourn our Brother’s 
untimely death; in his death we have lost an 
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estimable member of our Order, his wife and 
children a loving husband and a kind and indul- 
gent father, the B., C. R. & N.a reliable engineer ; 
and through our love for our deceased Brother, 
we, the members of Division 159, tender to the 
stricken family our heartfelt sympathy, and com- 
mend them to Him who has promised to care for 
_ the widow and orphan, and as a tribute of respect 
to our deceased Brother, our charter be draped in 
mourning for thirty days, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to his bereaved wife. 

J. H. BURNS, 

S. P, CAMERON, -Committee. 

D. A\ DEGEAR, 


MEADVILLE, PaA., Feb. 6, 1894. 


WHEREAS, A sudden and unexpected accident 
has taken away our worthy Brother, H. D. Unger, 
who was injured January 11 by derailment of his 
engine on the P.S. & Ll. E. R’y, and which result- 
edin his death January 29, 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sym- 
pathies to the wife and little ones of our esteemed 
Brother and that ourcharter be draped for thirty 
days. J. F. BRUNER, 

D. N. WINEGAR, 
J. F. CALDWELL, 


RATON, Jan. 10, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It is with profound sorrow we 
record the death of Brother Wm. Lombard, who 
while in the performance of his duty, on Decem- 
ber 29th, was struck on the head by a mail catch- 
er and lingered unconscious until the following 


Committee. 


ay, 

Dae That in the death of Brother Lom- 
bard, Div. 251 has lost a worthy member, the A., T. 
&S. F. a competent engineer, his family a loving 
husband, son and parent, and the community an 
honored citizen, and that we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to his family in this their hour of be- 
treavement; and that Div. 251 extend a vote of 
thanks to the A., T. & S. F. officials, who so kind- 
ly furnished a special train from Raton to La 
Junta and return, that his many friends might 
attend the funeral. Our thanks are given to Div. 
282 forservices rendered at the grave; and as a 
token of respect for our deceased Brother, we will 
drape our charter in mourning for thirty days. 

A. M. WILSON, 
C. T. ALLIS, 


Committee. 
Jos. H. HOLLEN, if ( 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Jan. 31, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God in 
His wise providence to remove from our midst 


our esteemed Brother, W. W. Fickling, who died ~ 


January 19th from injuries received in a collision, 
Resolved, That in the death of Brother Fickling 

Div. 85 has lost a tried and true member, and 
efficient officer, the C. C.& W. railroad a ‘ v:isty 
engineer, and his family a kind and affectionate 
brother and father; that our charter be draped in 
mourning for thirty days asa last tribute to our 
deceased Brother, and that these resolutions be 
entered on our minute book, anda copy be sent 
to his family as a token of our sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

F. I,. HOLLAND, 

JOSEPH BUTLER, + Committee. 

T. M. GLENN, 


LYNDONVILLE, VT., Feb. 4, 1804. 


WHEREAS, Amid the busy scenes of life we 
pause to brush away a tear of personal sorrow at 
the loss of our honored Chief, Brother Ora M. 
Wilmot, who was killed without a moment’s 
warning by being struck by a bridge, while in the 
faithful discharge of his duty, therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of our Brother we 
have lost a friend, who, by his sterling integrity 
of character and moral worth, won the esteem 
and respect of all who knew him, and the com- 
munity has lostan upright citizen and the Pas- 
sumpsic Division of the Boston & Maine R. R.a 
faithful and competent engineer, prompt, reliable, 
clear-headed and kind-hearted. He was one 
whose absence will long be felt and deeply de- 
plored, and while we believe that human sym- 
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pathyis of little avail, and that God alone can 
console the bereaved family, we tender. them our 
heartfelt sympathy inthis hour of affliction, and 
humbly pray that theirloss may be our Brother’s 
gain. Weextend our thanks to the officials of 
Passumpsic Division, B. & M. R. R., for courtesies 
shown, and that as a just tribute to our departed 
Brother our charter be draped in mourning for the 
space of thirty days, and acopy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family of our deceased 
Brother. F, W. THOMPSON, 

T. G. AVERILL, ; Committee. 

F. J. ROONEY, 


rn 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 3, 1894. 
Received from IT. B. Meals, Sec’y Div. 463, $1,500, 
on policy held by my son, Thomas Higgins. 
MRS. ANNIE HIGGINS. 


MEADVILLE, PA., Feb. 5, 1894. 
Received from W.S. Murray, Sec’y Div. 43, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, John Henratty. 
MRS. ELIZABETH HENRATTY. 


MOBERLY, Mo., Dec. 11, 1893. 
Received from M. J. Boomhower, Sec’y Div. 86, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, J. W. 
Null. MRS. BRIDGET NULL. 


THE DALLES, ORE., Jan... 1894. 
Received from J. W. Reedy, Sec’y Div. 236, $1,500, 
on policy held by my son, Thos. H. McIntosh. 
MARY MCINTOSH. 


Received from Wm. Baxter, Sec’y for Div. 458, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, Chas. 
Silsbee. ANNA SILSBEE. 


‘ CORNING, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1894. 
Received from J. Newell, Sec'y Div. 244, $1,500, 
on policy held by me. T. H. SHOENS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 5, 1894. 
Received from J. H. Feathers, Sec’y Div. 78, 
$4,500, on policy held by my late husband, A. W. 
Burk. ANNIE EK. BurRK. 


CHATHAM, Feb. 5, 1894. 
Received from Chas. S. Hall, Sec’y Div. 145, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, E. 
Humphrey. CATHERINE M. HUMPHREY.. 


COLORADO City, Feb. 8, 1894. ° 
Received from D. T. Swisher, Sec’y Div. 385, 
$3,000, on policy held by H. C. Chandler. 
JOHN B. STEPHEN, Administrator 


; LOGANSPORT, IND., Feb. 5, 1894 

Received of Jerry Clewell, Sec’y Div. 20, $4,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, William 
Schrier. MRS. CATHARINE SCHRIER. 


EAST St. Louts, ILu., Feb. 10, 1894. 
Received from C. H. Billingsley, Sec’y Div. 343, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, Louie 
Laux. LENA LAUX. . 
e BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1894. ° 
Received of John H. Horner, Sec’y Div. 15, $1,500, 
on policy of our late brother, David Thomson. 
ALEX. THOMSON, 
ROBERT THOMSON. 
BLACKSBURG, S. C., Feb. 10, 1894. 
Received from A. Tankersley, Sec’y Div. 84, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, George 
M: Roberts. JENNIE A. ROBERTS. 
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SHELBY, N.C., Feb. 14, 1894. 
Received of A. Tankersley, Sec’y Div. 84, $1,500, 
on policy held by our father, G. M. Roberts. 
BESSIE, MIKE, L1zzre and PAUL ROBERTS. 
Per B. Lu. ROBERTS, Guardian. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Feb., 1894. 
Received from J. M. Jones, Sec’y Div. 46 $3,000, 
ou policy held by my late husband. 
ELSIE A. LOVER. 
HENRY VAN AUKIN, Administrator. 


Oe 2 


WITHDRAWALS. 





*Final. 
from Diviston— 
207—A. J. Currie. 
233—H. Reily.* 

321—J. A. Bailey. 376—J. Essang.* 

224—P. Rudesell. 310—H. G. Smith.* 

310—F.P. Highberger.* 228—C. A. Needham.* 

411—S. D. Stevanson. 27—G. Showalter. 

304—C. Baxter. 281—F. J. Welsch. 

358—D. W. Bruce. 69—W. H. Green. 

30—T. Fagan. 383—S. W. Phillips. 

44— Jil: Crone. nO— Cub Molitonm 

irs Fitzsimmons. 269—W. H. Parson.* 

205—C. A. Dore. 60—A. H. Leary. 

148—C. H. Norris.* 95—J. W. Smith. 

145—S. Gunn.* 437—R. Reynolds. 

37—J. Gilduff.* 250—C. V. Pelton. 
312—E. A. Barker. 510o—C. EH. Sherwood. 
494—J. Newbowers. 186—J.E. George. 

152—C. R. Sweet. 218—I. P. Bowman. 
150—P. M. Laughlin. 101—W. M. Sleet. 

304—W. F. Rhodes. 105—T. F. Glynn. 

251—G. H.Johnson. 353—J. B. Shultz. 

112—C. Lukes, C. Kendall. 

302—l. D. Holdren, This E. Compher, W. E. Strick- 
land, J. V. N. Cheney, J. S. Fraser, F. B. 
Farr, 

34—J. Costigan, J. M. Blaney, J. J. Colburn. 

369—J. L. Donovan, J. M. Hale, L.. Sharpless, A. J. 
Coggswell, Ww. Hardy. 

190—J. EK. Fairhead, A. lL. Woodard, J. W. Wray. 

261—T. G. Knight, ip W. Burt, L. is Haymaker, 
Cin: Rutherford, Aly E. Skelly. 

I1I—J. Dibble, G. H. Pearce. 

177—C. W. Clark, S:Snelivie. A.) Wallen. C.3E. 
Stanton, J. O. Hogan. 

258—J. Nelson, C. Nelson, F B. Willis, E. Tro- 
bridge, Ww. Ww. Frey, A. M. Danielson, W. 
N. Dibble, P. Hyrup, J. W. Kalfus, a ie 
Mackadon. 

250—V. Dessery, W. E.. Morris. 

353—L. A. Selby, W. B. Gosnell, S. Wood, E. T. 
Parlett, H. S. Peddicord, R. W. Reynolds, 
W.G. Wills, N. Toomy, K W. Fisher, J. M. 
Hanson, H. Fitzpatrick. 

198—H. L. Hood, J. Carden, J. H. Johnson. 

234—J. Madison, A. Islip, N: Clarke, W. Brooks. 

458—A. Gehm, GIR Garham, F. Maston. 


From Diviston— 


446—H. Rogers.* 
61—T. Briggs.* 


—_—_—_—_— oe 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Divtsion— Into Diviston— 


124—R. Henderson. . 213—T.J. Harris. 
96—W. Thorp. 254—T. Paxton. 
11—C. Burton. 335—H. C. George. 

364—W. Ledgerwood. 368—W. B. Patwan. 

210—J. L.. DuBose. 175—M. J. Ahern. 

120—J. Casey. 

30—T. Fagan, FE. Lukenhill. 


EXPULSIONS. 





The following Brothers were expelled for non- 
payment of dues and assessments: 


From Divtston— From Divtsiton— 
2—Chas. M. Wise. 47—J). A. Swartwood. 


327—M. Daily. ~ 

364—F. H. Thompson. 

304—C. A. Wollinger. 

11—L,. F. Griffith. 

247—J. Stockall. 

283—P. Wilbert. 

.I05—J Reynolds. 

29—W. LL. Farley. 

30—W. Simmons. 35—J. Summers. 

303—F. P. Anders. 87—W. F. Crowley. 

284—J. Nolan, J. A. O’Brien, J. T. Edgel, N. W. 
Shopert. 

75—S. Miller, J. Grady, C. Wohleater, S.Vought. 

61—H. D. W. Sawyer, J. B. Mullen. 

150—F. B. Bronson, C.l. McLaughlin, M. Melvin. 

34—J. Casey, H. T. Lyons, H. Barnett, A. Rut- 
terer, A. R. Goff, W. S. Dunnick, C, Mc- 
Cormick, AY Todhunter, WwW. M. Warner, 
M. Hantz, Hs D: Minnick, H. W. Mar- 
riott, C.G. Cowles, R. T. *Smoots, Cay: 
Strain, A. C. Watterman, 3 Js Harney, 
jJ.W. Rinehart, Ed. Kuhns, O. S. Farquar, 
W. O. Jones, C. W. Strader, S.L. Schrigley, 
O. Stelzer, W. Watson, T. ’B. Reid. 

45—W. A. Strause, A. Hawksworth. 

230—C. F. Chadwick, F. Hackathorn, P. Connors. 

328—H. EK. Sayles, Ww. Beaties, C. Myers. 

1o—H. A. Fisher, T. Butler, a Sprouts, E. Ruby, 
F, Vaughn, G. H. Bellows, C. M. Watson, 
F. EH. Gray, P. Van Riper, J. H. Osborn. 

359—G. H. Beatty, D. Donohue. 

28—G. Knox, A. H. Norcross. 

1I5—J. W: Jacobs, W.S. Piall, L. C. Litz, Wm. 
Emmons, F. Wurl. 

77—W.S. Anthony, EK. H. Aldrich, John Bald- 
win, W. A. Blin, W. EK. Bodwell, F. L. 
Benjamin, ISeta 1eRs "Button, OLFH: Bradford, 
ri Et Comes; Jas: Clark, F. J. Davis, 
Frank Jones, Thos. H. Kenney, Daniel E. 
Knowles, Thos. F. Kenney, Thos. Maher, 
Wm. A. Pyle, A.C. Styles, Geo. Seymour, 
Geo. H. Bishop, H. L. Comstock, Geo. L. 
Hunt, Josh Newell, E. O. Sexton. 

32—G. W. Baskin, W. Bagby, W.H. Wright. 

56—W. H. Adams, Jos. Tibbetts. 

401—J. W. Scott, W) W. Funk. 


FOR OTHER CAUSES. 


7—N. Ketchum. 
395—F. H. Hepburn. 
439—E. L. Flint. 
124—Wm. Elder. 

3—G. M. Heath. 
233—]. A. Metz. 
298—C. F. Follett. 
290-—F. Murry. 


173—D. BE. Sullivan, contempt of Division. 
a —l,. Keith, non-attendance; J. Yeager, scab- 
_bing on Lehigh. 
ae F. Hinman, scabbing on Lehigh. 
ee Thompson, violating obligation. 
At, P. Calhoun, unbecoming conduct. 
—H. Murphy, ‘ig Hatmaker, W. S. Connor, 
ebbing on Lehigh. 
365—W. V. Smith, violating obligation. 
248—C. Griffin, unbecoming conduct. 
316—Geo. Greby, Caspar “Greby, Adam Strohtl, 
Philip Jacobs, Wm. H. Wentz, Frank 
Bourman, Mitlard F. Moser, John Long, 
Jonathan J. Bretz, Timothy McCarty, Levi 
Bankes, Geo. P. *Thamarus, Albert Dent, ® 
SLT Ws Depew, David Houser, Frank P. 
Hoffman, Henry F. Fritz, John Collins, 
Frank G. Davenport, Abraham Vanhorn, 
Wm. Vandyke, John Rothrock, scabbing 
on Lehigh. 
273—W. Vanwarner, unbecoming conduct. 
234—W. Holloway, keeping a saloon. 
371—E.. W. Dorman, violating obligation. 
124—R. L. Cahill, drunkenness. 
216—A. Cunningham, keeping a saloon. 
_ 175—A. R. Edington, defrauding Division. 
256—E. U. Campbell, intoxication. 
207—C. F. Elliott, unbecoming’ conduct. 


9 ie 2 


SUSPENSIONS. 


From Dtvitsion— 


452—W. B. Delo, violation of obligation. 
22—L,. Elbertson, J. E. Keton, I. L. Worts, non- 
payment of dues. 
401—T. Clasby, intoxication. 
256—F. Arden, intoxication. 
110—C., E. Neal, intoxication. 


STATEMENT 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MEMBERS EACH DIVISION HAD WHO PAID ASSESSMENTS 

NOS. 825-6-7-8, INCLUSIVE, ON GOING TO PRESS, 
° eq . 
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2 69 {$196 00 |$ 5 88 $46 00 |$ 1 50 68 36 ¢ 90 00 €2 70 397 4 $ 16 00 € 48 
5. 47 136 00 4 08 146 CO 4 38 269 74 182 00 5 46 398 40 104 50 3 15. 
6 68 226 00 6 78 96 00 2 88 270 15 50 00 1 50 399 13 26 00 78 
7 56 170 00 5 10 60 00 1 80 Dag 47 124 00 Bi Ta, 401 60 150 00 4 50 
8 26 76 00 2 28 32 00 95 ee 19 42 00 1 26 402 14 42 00 1 26 
9 34 104 00 3°12 114 00 3 42 oto 39 112 00 3 36 403 25 58 00 1 74 
10 92 242 00 7 26 54 00 1 62 274 18 42 00 1h 54} 404 94 276 00 8 25 
ll 90 248 00 7 44 64 00 1 92 25D 20 60 00 1 80 405 12 28 00 84 
12] 118 340 00 10 20 50 00 1 50 276 89 218 00 6 54 406 28 60 00 1 80 
13 32 94 00 2 82 208 00 6 24 279 9 18 00 54 407 5 10 00 Sie 


78 00 234 |/281 | 22 58 00 174 1/408} 15 42 00 1 26 
130 00 3.90 ||282] 30 86 00 255 |}409} 15 58 00 1 74 
74 00 222 ||283 | 67 236 00 708 |/410) 13 44 00 1 32 
120 00 3 60 |} 284 | 100 270 00 810 |)411 | 24 54 00 1 62 
294 ||285 |] 20 54 00 162 |)412 ) 15 34 00 1 02 

3B Oey 11266] 4k 110 00 3 30 3/413 | 22 66 00 1 98 

4 32 ||287 | 63 140 00 438 |) 414 5 12 00 36 
146 GO 4 38 ||288 | 40 118 00 354 ||416 | 29 72 00 2 16 

3 1 70 

3 6 

1 4 


15 | 116 324 00 9 72 
Witiele 36 00 1 08 
18} 94 360 00 | 10 80 
19 On 202 00 6 06 
20} 62 174 00 5 22 
21 7 12 00 36 
24 | 68 210 00 6 30 
25 | 53 160 00 4 80 


27 | 46 130 00 3 90 104 00 12 |}/289 | 21 56 00 417 | 25 80 00 2 40 
28 | 46 144 00 4 32 114 00 42 ||290 | 10 23 00 9a 4l8 ol 76 00 2 28 
33 | 32 118 00 3 54 60 00 180 ||292] 52 146 00 300) 419 FA 24 00 72 
34 | 161 466 00 | 13 98 24 00 72 «(|{293 | 29 82 00 246 || 420 7, 14 00 40 
35 | 16 54 00 1 62 12 00 36 |}294 | 35 69 00 207 |)422) 11 36 00 1 08 
36 |} 105 342 00 | 10 26 98 00 294 ||295 | 34 80 00 240 ||423 } 20 54 00 1 62 
38 | 28 74 00 2 22 138 00 414 | 296 4 10 00 30 || 424 | 28 66 00 1 98 
41} 23 64 00 1 92 304 00 912 ;|297 | 27 72 00 216 ||425) 13 38 00 115 
43 | 90 234 00 7 02 118 00 3 54 |/298 | 28 70 00 210° || 427 | 25 50 00 1 50 
44} 24 - 74 00 2 22 70. 00 210 ||299 | 25 62 00 186 ||428 | 26 68 00 “| 2 04 
45} 82 274 00 5.78 34 00 102 |/301 | 41 102 00 306 }/429 | 31 84 00 2 52 
46 | 75 270 00 8 10 68 00 2 04 ||302 | 36 98 00 294 ||430 |] 16 44 00 1 30 
A7 | 104 318 00 9 54 266 00 8 00 }/303 | 13 44 00 132 || 431 | 17 45 00 1 35 
48 | 37 98 00 20 114 00 3 42 |/304 | 33 102 00 306 |/482 | 48 150 00 4 50 
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50 | 26 62 00 1 86 58 00 174 |/306} 30 76 00 228 ||437 | 52 116 00 3 48 
52] 56 158 00 4 68 124 00 372 ||307 | 31 96 00 288 }/438 | 17 44 00 1 32 
53 } 133 448 00. | 13 44 92 00 ‘276 11309 |: 9 20 00 60 ||439 | 77 188 00 5 64 
55 | 35 104 00 3 12 88 00 264 |/310] 23 52 00 156 ||440} 12 26 00 78 
57} 36 92 00 2 76 68 00 204 |/311 | 36 92 50 277 || 441 47 116 00 3 48 
58} 86 277 00 8 31 252 50 7 56 |1313 8 18 00 54 ||442 |] 17 37 00 110 
59 | 30 96 00 2 88 114 00 342 |/314 |] 22 64 00 192 {;443 | 18 46 00 1 35 
60 | 35 120 00 3 60 66 00 198 |/315 | 22 62 00 196 || 444 | 26 58.00 1 74 
62 5 14 00 42 142 00 426 |/316 | 23 50 00 150 ||445 | 27 78 00 2 35 


63 | 47 154 00 4 62 98 00 294 |/317 | 42 120 50 360 ||446 |] 19 52 00 1 55 


64] 31 88 00 2 64 66 00 195 |}319 7 18 00 54 {1447 | 29 76 00 2 28 
65 | 59 184 00 5 52 92 00 276 |/320 | 10 30 00 OO} 448 | 21 44 00 1 32 
66) 71 200 00 6 00 38 00 105 1323) } 732 76 00 228 |}449 | I1 28 00 75 
67} 10 30 00 90 28 00 85 || 324 7 22 00 66 |}450 | 14 38 00 115 
68 | 16 49 00 1 50 70 00 210 |/325 | 58 130 00 390 || 451 23 78 00 2 34 
69 | 38 91 00 2 73 40 00 1 20 || 326 0 26 00 78 ||452 | 24 56 00 1 68 
70 | 33 100 00 3 00 42 00 126 |/327} 389 102 00 305 ||454 1) 32 64 00 192 
71 30 82 00 2 46 66 00 198 |/328 | 48 142 00 426 |)455 | 11 26 00 78 - 
M24 22 74 00 2 22 72 00 2 16. 1) 329 le 42 00 1 26 || 456 6 16 00 48 
73} 29 102 00 3 06 90 00 270 |/331} 31 76 00 228 }|458 | 21 56 00 1 65 
74 | 76 246 00 33 48 00 1 44 |/332] 20 64 00 192 ||459 | 36 78 00 2 24 
75 | 28 74 00 28 00 84 1/333 | 24° 76 00 228 |/461 |] 26 67 50 2 25 
76] 43 100 00 158 00 478 || 234 9 26 00 78, ||463 | 26 68 00 2 04 


50 00 1 50° || 335:| 41 85 00 255 ||/464 | 36 80 00 2 40 
62 00 186 |/336} 24 72 00 2 30 || 465 7 130 00 3 90 
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78 39 134 00 
79 2 8 00 


80} 36 108 00 64 00 192 || 337 9 28 00 84 ||/466 | 27 62 00 1 86 
81] 32 74 00 76 50 229 1/338] 28 56 00 168 |;470| 14 36 00 1 10 
82 6 ~ 14 00 36. 00 108 |/339] 21 84 00 252 |/471 | 10 20 00 60 
83} 43 108 00 98 00 294 |1340} 50 138 00 414 |/472 | 24 52 00 1 56 
84] 29 76 00 44 00 132 || 341 7 16 00 48 ||473 } 35 98 00 2 93 


136 00 408 |/342} 58 154 00 462 ||474 | 28 80 00 2 40 
88 00 268 |/343| 21 58 00 1 74 || 476 16 38 00 115 
58 00 174 |/344] 20 50 00 150 11477 | 37 78 00 2 34 
56 00 168 |/347} 23 48 00 144 |/478 | 18 44 00 1 32 


85} 24 68 00 
88 | 30 80 00 
90 | 10 26 00 
91 42 144 00 
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92] 14 44 00 8&4 00 2 52 1/348 9 20 00 60 {|480 | 14 42 50 1 27 
93 | 53 106 00 72 00 216 {|349 u 22 00 66 || 481 29 78 00 2 34 
94.4 47 114 00 34 00 102 {1352 | 25 62 00 1 86 |1483 | 11 26 00 7 

97 | 85 148 00 18 00 39 |1353 | 36 90 00 270 ||484] 14 42 00 1 25 
98 7 14 00 42 34 00 102 ||354) 17 40 00 145 ||485 |} 29 84 00 2.50 
99 | 46 162 00 4 86 80 00 240 .||/355 | 10 22 00 66 }|486 | 22 48 00 1 44 
100} 59 154 00 4 62 52 00 156 |/356 | 13 34 00 102 |/488 |} 16 44 00 1 32 
101 | 67 164 00 4 92 146 00 438 1/357] 32 98 00 294 || 489 if 16 00 50 
102; 21 59 00 eefis 52 00 1 56 |/358 | 14 34 00 102 |/490 | 19 50 00 1 50 
104 | 27 86 00 2 58 66 00 198 |/3859 | 14 40 00 1 20 || 491 4 25 50 75 
105 | 98 804 C0 9 12 124 00 372 |1360 | 44 120 00 360 ||492) 57 152 00 4 56 
106 | 24 64 00 1 92 72 00 216 |/361 19 50 00 1 50 || 493 8 16 00 50 
107 | 24 76 00 2 28 102 00 3 06 ||363 | 20 52 00 156 ||496} 19 46 00 1 38 
108 | 20 54 00 1 62 49 50 147 |/364 | 15 42 00 126 || 497 | 21 48 00 1 44 
109 | 66 210 00 6 48 54 00 165 ||367 | 20 54 00 162 |/498] 11 32 00 90 
lil | 60 188 00 5 64 156 00 4 68 ||369 | 38 90 00 2 70. || 499 | 12 28 00 84 
113 | 45 130 00 3 90 30 00 90 |/370 | 27 60 00 180 ||500} 32 90 00 2 70 
114} 25 68 00 2 04 76 00 228 11372] 31 100 00 300 ||502} 17 42 00 1 26 
115} 18 62 00 1 85 22 00 60 |/373 | 27 76 00 228 |1503 | 21 60 00 1 80 
116 | 76 220 00 6 60 236 00 7 08 |1/376 | 20 50 00 150 |/504{ 18 40 00 1 20 
Tee LO 32 00 96 82 00 240 ||/377 | 14 56 00 1 68 506 3 8 00 24 
120 | 37 96 00 2 88 186 00 5 58 1/379 9 35 00 105 ||507 | 22 60 00 1 80 
TZ eS 62 00 1 86 26 00 78 =||380 | 56 148 00 444 1/508 | 23 48 00 1 44 
122; 49 124 00 3 72 180 50 5 41 |/382.) 48 112 00 3 36 |) 509 4 8 00 24 
123 | 54 148 00 4 40 142 00 425 ||383 | 29 86 00 260 |/512] 15 38 00 114 
124 | 33 88 00 2. 64 112 00 3 36 || 384 4 10 00 30 |)513 | 11 34 00 1 02 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS... 


Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
ber. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to receive 
their JOURNAL will notify D. Everett, K., giv- 
ing name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and written on one 
side of the paper only, addressed to H. C. Hays, B. 
of L. E., Public Square, Cleveland, O. Terms $1. 25 
pee year, in advance. For advertising rates, address 

Jas. C. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York.. 

P.M. Artuur, G.C. E. He Cy bays) Ss. G. ah. 

A.B. Youncson, A.G. oe Hee EVERETT, T. GLH: 

AIS INGRAHAM, FG: 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 











Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted, 


1—DI TROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2 p. m., 
cor. Jefferson and Woodward. 


roon 20, Merrill Bk. 
FRANK Pimuorr, Cr x OOsLMIBS eS ncserdeets 2 Wesson ave. 
ipe C. MADDEN, OPN Die nad, oko W. Columbia 
JAS. Wo: KIxNnccan, SOUL CAT o ceetcctea cscs ee 303 Porter. 





2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays, cor. 
Main and Jackson. 


TUT OS CEG HAUR.DONigh Gis Mn .cie vowels cenccemseteck’ 507 So. Mechanic 
A. H. Brown, BO AS Bi Fovicccctcccasvss 222, W. Wesley. at. 
Da Pe BARRE ED onl NB, .ssecsce cheats 207 Waterloo ave., So. 





2—-COLLINWOOD, O., meetsat K. of P. Hall, Smith 
xe Collamer st. <5 alternate Tuesdays. 


fe GARNER, C. eae seca ie cancers cncotetecctesaceeestansseuse Box 149 
aan BAIRD WAS Hitarser ecesteteret sccss ties ccoces fereuves Box 147 
Cac: HLASKINS, WWE GROUT TS Wipes Ops SC I em Box 85 





4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meets ist and 8rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’ s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

J. LATHROP, C. Pee Ney ters Air Line Junction 

J.H. Mack, F. A. E. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—-ORANGE GROVE, at LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets lage hes in B. L: E.. Hall, at.7 p.m. 








Re oNGOB Ts Mets e. . cctesdesaccscdenetacseess 1448. Alta st. 
C. McCarn, F. A. See eo, DUCTION VABtA Bes 
W.H. CHAMBERS, Ins Pacadese ciate aduaes shes 1215 Buena Vista 
E. BaLtou, Jo. Ast Se gee eee odes eencceed ive sigs casas geass Sedan 





6—MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, meets 2nd Sun- 
day at 2, & 4 Monday 9: 30. Be Li E; Hall, 8th st. 

CC. i. Brack, ©. Bi & Ins. Box 203 

FOR WI SO MET Ha HitAts Br icassseselscracedchsssocsatescees esse 


7—LAFAYETT:H, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. E. Hall, cor. Fourth and Ferry. 

ee eELA RDEINGS Ola) Hivecccccecsasasonsectsbses oateceens 173, N: 6th st. 

J. HOWLAND, : dee UR ..13th and Ball. 

JABEZ HOWLAND, iN Seesteee 13th & Ball st. 

W.M. CopDDINGTON, Jo. Met..c.# th & Cincinnati st. 




























8—MEXICO, atSLATER, MO., meets in K. P. 
Hall, Tuesday Hers oUe 

BEV. Mean, Cp Hes oocacc tine tanWatcassoesuctedassdsb theses Box 14 

JOHN FITZGERALD, ERY Sa Wis tee acca etct sidesanc acs Box 344 

MME TSHR. LT Siscccretercessescescss oh x ceneviee seb docnredesssose Box 414 

9—-WASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. EK. Hall, over 
Pugh & Goodman’ Ss, ‘ond & 4th Sundays at 2. 

J. EH. CRAVEN, C. E. & Ins A Aan RRO Ty EA Pr toes Box 214 

MS A UMC ANG cH AS WN. eo cscsenversecetcorscsceavoncasces Box 427 

10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 
Gi. olst BE. 

IPPC RINGS Cc, Vas ovcaetcuus cbevscies canvases easeesate sstendanare 100 29th st. 

FRANK MErYERS, ASS Vi aseseceses 7u24 Stoney Island ave. 

is. MurRpPHY, ae Bit ASS AR Se dee Re 3133 So. Park ave. 

EK. W. GERRY, Jour. Agt Wealesashtes et oe 2236 Dearborn st. 





1I-INDIANAPOLIS, IND. smeets 2,4 &5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 
Wm. RUBE Vatiiae Cie, Mice. dusheseeecee sees caess's 27 South Summet st. 
Wm. M. BLYTHE, MUP AG Hinsees cas cnds feseasasaseson ss 287 N. Pine 
D. A. Byers, Ins ..179 N. California st. 


12—FORT ee IND., meets.every Sunday at 2 
ae } Bea We Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 

m. M. ee CO. 1D aparece Berra eter ae Pee 67 W. Dewald 
M.TEAGARDEN, F. A. E., Ins............. 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 








MUMEWY GN ONO Wi Oa Hicacecesauct hesrodestaicsees Portage City, Wis. 
CAS. W..W HITTING, av A 5 Be cuses es 616 St. James st. 
NW ALT WE: SHANNON, Ln Ssvdidesecsccceccsccssserte Portage, Wis. 


14—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall, Kinney BVk, Charlotte st. 

Jas. JACOBS, Gh Ris setae ee 139 Elizabeth st. 

ye CARROLL, Arie, (dr L eineteane sie. eee 84 Main st. 

Joun W. CLARK, DOTA Gicsracsetarte cert voneateeeee 


. 


273 


15—BUFFALO, N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Gotekte 

Rosert C. Rose, C. E.. sees 

Joun H. HORNER, BF, A.B. & lis... ‘DIS No. 


16—GALION, O., meets every Monday evening in 
Rok of L. EK. Hall, South Market st. 

MN GeaNUNeONS CS BG, 26s icons Rls Box 387 

pe Bopry, F. ALE. & Ins TSR es pee open Box 154 


17—STANBERRY, MO., meets Sundays, 9:30, au Or Ws 
Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 
EB. D. THOMPSON, OC. Bocesceccssssecsess tty Pre era HE 
EK. BALDWIN. AN BSE oN ers wee ett Lock box 400 
10) MILuroy, Dnata We LPC) A ee Box 244 


18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
Mop Pe in Eu Block, State Biss opposite Church st. 
UGNENING & Cher Rie a cenecal see ere anes 35 Genesee st. 
GEO. resetee ae A. EK. & Jo. Agt....71 Hayward av. 
Wm. B. Nicots Inti. aan ent. 86 Thompson 


19—BLOOMINGTON, LULL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 


.270 7th st. 
Divi ision 

















ate2:30 p.m... 910 West Chestnut st. 
Ep. ScHELL, C. i Dea Can Bey ama NLL Ree oe © 304 So. Loher 
JAS. DEVINE, EARLY, ao ee 1004 North West st. 
Ag stp Downey, rrsh: ceaetewteecekeew testes case coe 1220 N. Lee st. 





20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, 
nate Sundays, at 10a.m., cor. 


IND., meets alter- 
Market and 4th Bitr 


B. VY. Pitman, GC. WEB a atettune costaraeat ere ret ee eee 1322 High 
K.W. PIERCE, fa eel Fee oe een op DEAR DESEO MR Al AATF 
JERRY Cane Ins. Sree Uae escen ace sae 1021 Broadway 





21—MEMPHIS, TENN., meets Banner Hall, cor. 
Poplar and Main, alternate Wednesdays, 1:30 p.m. 





JACOB Fucus, CURIS oy eaceetacses ses En oN shops 
AvsTIN E. Suusser, F. A. E.. a is 5 IN RRS 
HACOB WiIAGINE RSENS !ccescne ss cose alc tue. L. & N. shops 





22—CAMDEN, N. J., meets first and third Sun- 
days at 1: 30 p. m., at B. L. BE. Hall, 10 South 2nd. 
rch abes Pi DONNELLY Cs Bic. .506 Federal 
aan B. Evpy, F. At ee .900 Penn st. 
R. GAunNrTt, Tristan acters ecke a 23.Mickle st. 


23—-SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
ES0paimiat B. 
















meets Ist & 3rd Mondays, 
E. Hail, 117 South 5th st. 


G. F. W. SCHEVERS, C. ae Gl nae) Aun: 518 8. 9th st. 
FRANK RYAN, ee Wr ee 1501 KE Edwards 
24—CENTRALIA, ca meets every Sunday at 10 
Die itdhas Thee) Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 
WALTER A. WE AMD HILS: (Cou iia saccvesesaeueaees tet cera neen es Box 102 
OLE ToRGERSON, F. A Cea Oe Cate aa ee 1S Be 
C. C. JONES, | Fa Mid ADULT REO BE PALES TR Box 268 





23—TERRE HA UTE, IND., meets 2 Sunday at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. * Main and 7th sts. 

SOH NG HEV OODS Ole Messina ocscdeedsatwaneiee dt dots 634 N. 9th 

CHAS. BENNETT, Hye Aro Hie Go ob TBs ceeeencecbeees 1004 N. 9th 


pon eet VA., meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 
a.m., Il. O. F. Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 





Wi CAB EUINTEM Cob hiisa ce oo cccaneseer slccunbatas 408 Hancock 
JEL WiOODsa His Abs SMe sreeer ees ee 112 North 20th st. 
Supe CHAT RIE Vo Lieiscseacecnt eis tre taccmaeé 203 1sth st. 





meets first and 


27—RACINE, atFREEPORT, ILL., 
. W. Hall, at 2 p.m. 


third Sundays, in A. O. U 
















LiF NEOG OV ER NAL Cny Mice sr thes tee cre yate nee lt Seer en 3 Carroll 

R. M. Grirritnu, F.A.E., Ins. & Jo....:... 256 Liberty 
23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., meets Tuesdays, at. 
whe m., in Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 

. Dierz, Rate asset eed Midesetaemaed Seeks ota nre tes teirn hose oss Box 169 
W. a BD iccrene ky Ane 2 tere tee aD kL Box 169 
N. B. McGinnis, Ins........... SEO CAEN eka aie Dee et are Box 75 
29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 

Jednesdays, ek 30'p. TIN eee es LE. all. 
oH D. Kerner, KORG Bin cee cect te No. 33 Block X 

elie Foster, F. re hed. 835 Ave A 

q rie Kerner, Ins boadaenattee cone ceoms cumvcnrere Ss Victoria ave. 





30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1p. m. 
Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ 1 Bank. 

A. F. SHEpp, C. E. & I . Box 35. 

M. W. Mover, F.A.E See BGT 


31I—CLEVELAND, A oheety Ist Sunday at 2, & 3rd 
Saturday at 7:30, I. . Hall, Public Square. 








CHAS. RICHARDS, e: i Sines tates 206 Taylor st. 
Jas. E. KELLEY, WAH seatececnectovcseee ead 73 Carroll st. 
G. H. ConNARO, Varese Soh: sas, atl Pee ed De: 12 Hazen 





32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 

C. H. Satmons, C. i, Wee hy AN ae Se RA 1728S. 4th 

CK. ROBINSON, HUA Ars Hho Ae Paeea ih won oss okey os 108 N. 4th 


33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at 
2:30. inebay by Hs Walls 16 Be Main st. 


GEO RA JONES. 2 Os ee. ce eee e aia isceddscsbees 23 Union st. 
VEG irks OW AT RR AN Ry es setae te tenecsaenes teceadadcbes Box 1927 
H. C.PuLLeEN, Mar EF ice cbascnande atest ieensttces tee 36 Beardsley st. 
Th SCANLAN, Jo. PNM eencca me cee icast ease astehanetesensoctaaete 6 Hall 
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34—LITTLE MiAMI, at COLUMBUS, O., meets1&3 
Sundays 2:30, 2, 4 & 5 Sundays 7:30, Mile? 8 Block. 


. OSGoon, RE EN Uae tie ae, 2 1250 Wesley ave. 
DAS MoOCoRMicK, BA. Ey .sceciscee 1094 Bennett st. 
JOHN CUR BR RU DVB so vases passecsienacleiececuee 158 W. First ave. 


35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 D. m., and 4th Sunday at 2:30 p.m. 
in Masonic Hall, cor. *Elm and Kenner sts. 

cal PRICE, 


eee e eee cee enc eecw ce eee esessenceeeseteessseeeeee 





G. CRISSINGER, BE VARI, cot davacns epbwcesrasrerekecsarsas Box 66 
Tae D. SMITH, Ins.. dacesteneesceredncenanceacieCdtetsonretet 
JOHN STUART, Jour. Ate Eee: Jovasonshesonesonsdensonete genes 
36—-NEWARK, O., meets eve y pean Atlepsim., an 
B.L. E. Hall, So, Park & 2 
Joun A. RYAN ei Be dosbusedearoheanen Mecasee eter 244 Lawrence 
. STATER, eo Ras HR Bhs ak 226 Lawrence st. 
ELIAs Dew, TG ee 145 E. Main 





37—MATTUON, LLL., meets every Sunday at 3 p.m. 
in Hinckle’s Block, Ww. Broadway. 

Wm. Birp, C. E. DBM ciacecsees cossanaup tenes 149 Wabash st. 

W.w. SMYTHE, ¥. Ne GP rh NR od 127 Edgar ave. 


38—-STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
first and third "Mondays at 2p.m.,in Masonic Hall. 





AAV eS TN CATDD 5 AOs eH tel since cwuctetaaceeruches, pceteebetneliceters a. 
oe MOSELEY, F.A. E. & Jour. Ast We ccneeeee Box 136 
W.N. SHEPARD, TUG saken cles itecsase wenech sts sok atecweniecs Box 244 





39—-SEYMOUR, IND., meets second and fourth Mon- 
days at 7:30 p. m. , Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


AmEnicus DoNNELLS, De es caccesaena akan hetne tie eee Box 110 
POMN ORMSBY div Cy cbbiccssenecncy teatecbentoeste as tarensees Box 110 
Jo. LITT Ee, Tues eee Box 361, Washington, Ind. 





40—PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atl p.m. and 3d Saturday at8&p.m. 


. WEE BABB. Ol Hisere ee Viren er onal 13 Fredrick st. 
. BUCKMAN, DS PAGES oat ete meeee eg 23 Fredrick st. 
i G. HILBORN, as sab awe swe Gea ceeeaccetennee ace 64 Morning st. 





41—ELMIRA, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays 
le Dem. at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 


wie LOGAN, (yon HD yee Aacebercecheetearestostosccetees® 420 Jefferson 
A Sa. JONES, ET We RE ieee oS Veet 127 W. Market 
ES sat USN AGL Toh TS sosukc be ncoeees eee eee rere 367 W. 4th st. 





ee CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Monday, 7:30, Druid’ 8 Hall, 7001 So. Broadway. 

as Des WETTON, C. E. and Ini......... 6305 Virginia ave. 

J. A. HAYES; UA BTS AE Ee te 938 Hickory st. 


peice MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
Royal Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Blk., "Mondays ati2. 














WMS OS WEETIWCAN, Oo) He Ee soeese 486 Randolph 
J.F. CoLDWELL, F.A.E .156 Dock st. 
W.S. Murray, Ing. eee 703 Terrace st. 
W.E. NICHOLS, JOU. GRCGOr se Secs ts bw rence Park ave. 





44—W YOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
J.F. HiTtTye, oes ins. Mo SOUTSINS Gcseetre: 

AN MEASURES. F.A. 


45—W EST SORRIV AAG PA., meets alternate 

Sundays, 2 p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 
C.H. ANDRUS, CAP One ei ce tatatecs an tee eReets ate aoe 424) Ogden 
JOHN HK. DEISEM, F.A.E. .628 N. 37th st. 
HP KELLEY, Dhaka ee Oe ee 620 N. 35th st. 


46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 
Wednesday ‘evening at 8p. m. 














A.M. CaRROLL, C. Bi icnstshiact meee 132 Central. 
J. W. BLEWER, RNs Bs ea tern 622 Central ave. 
J.M. Jones, if eM AC AOE HE PU 197 Quail 





47-HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


JOHN Kynigur, RB ee scour hedisee sate cca ereines 162 Canisteo 
¥.L. Batcom. F. A. E.& jsp ane 18 Cottage ave. 
G. A. BADGLEY, DOr Ci asters cneeete ea eee 19 Cottage 





48—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 

8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Hall cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 
W.. THompson, C. E & Ins. Soe err, 2803 Scott ave. 
Joun B. HAckeT?, i A. ...3012 Rutger st. 


49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST oe “LOUIS, ae meets 
Ist Thursday & 3d Sunday, in I. O. F. Ha 

WM. JOHNSTON... ...ccccesceeoes 

J.T. SULLIVAN, F. A. 
M. M. STEPHENS, Ins 


50—CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets land 3 Sundays 
/ at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 

Heeb. ATKINSON, CAG lode dpi RIM ae ACO ORES oa 
Giwe MoOaniney HA. Bluhesnc eels Box 53 
Mie A A WENBIE ROBIE LIS > sc selec ttescrn tess ce acco bags cone oe case 


51—PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
1:30 p.m. , Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 

ON, SMITH, EN RARE CAL Eee Wal ie 1003 South 18th st. 

W.C. Roperts, F. A. HE. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. 


52—-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
1&3 Sundays, at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 











a: W. SHIPLEY, C. Be Be See Me eh a 731 EK. Preston 
P. Unetavus, F. A. E. & Jour. Agt........907 E. Preston 
GEO, Ww. Fry, UDB caercs cca heeee en. ceaet span 340 Girard ave. 
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53—JERSEY CITY,N. J., meets Ist & 3rd Sunday, 
2:30, Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Mor gan st. 


Joun K. NEICE, C. Pa Sd ae aa I 15 Henry st. 
Jas. C, CURRIE, REAM hci Lice uees 232 Second st. 
S.GARABRANT, Wes os. 105 Thomas st., Newark, N.J. 


54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st. 


C. Caskey, SUMED: eader eRe ae ce ledcedes oes 14 Kingston ave. 
AE . Woops, PR PRAT Pewee Nt a Osh tenseoe mer OG 
H. B MepRICK, atl chsp Rae PE eer ea 9 Church 





55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
meets 1and3 Mondays, in Engineers’ Hall, at3 p.m. 
ieee URC Ro ambos perc reese ccs elect tens copecesebensrace 

F, FROLICK, HAS EH 

HG, DOONAN S.-)-ccs2 


56—KEOKUK, IOWA., raecta first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineer 8’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st 








Ep. C. WELLS, OER Pe eeeee trite sc aeessecenss 303 Blondeau st. 
THOS. COLLIER, Tie JANg, 1 BRA eae nn ee 916 Grand ave. 
P. O'BRIEN, MESSE aye Re ca 1226 Reid st. 





Of tee! R. 1., meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 


p. at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 
D. FR. MoCanruy. ns UPR ee AL sot! teeoeie 240 Charles st. 
EK. W. DARLING, F. A. B. & Jo. ASt....ccccscere 97 Jewett 
C. A. WHIPPLE, Rs Sica cscvec cep costae: 21 Felix st. 





58—OTSEGO, at ONECNTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 
sd: at 2 p.m., at Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 


CHAS, TH PALORR ISON] Co itcrcssecccossssssencseecosened 6 Division 
CHAS, re Porter, BY. A. Bu... cereus 9 Watkins ave. 
J.D. ‘PRIMMER, Oe oe oa ccbesaeldtcs 56 River st. 





59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist SUnany, at 2. & 3d 

Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall,B. & A. R. R. shops. 
BenJ. Evans, C. E.......... Bath-on-the- Hudson, N. Y. 
S. H. BuRHANS, oe ASE: ,Bath-on-the- Hudson, IN SYS 
4h. HEPINSTALL. (ise 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N.Y. 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 


Jas. Ew aS Ce Hicseetiee ter relsasccolensvecsecsecstece 2527 7th ave. 
EO. CONE UREN SATOH) ..cscccscccsseccnoas es 2840 7thst. 
mM. M. eps be deg Ot ae 9th ave. and 30th st. 





61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday at l0a. 
m., and fourth Tuesday at 2 p.m. , at Hngineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld: 


WAG: Hoses, Coed 73 Farnham, Lawrence, Mass. 
G. R. Dority, F A. E., 6 School, Charlestown, Mass. 
"DT PS VAIN ERM Geet eeee eel ecstatecocceasp es Box oie Salem, Mass. 


W.A.Kempron, Jour. Agt....138 High. Charlestown 


62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
Bk; cor. Main and Public square, Sundays, 2:30. 





H. REAM, RO Mi setee estate ace alesis nabs ceebscsessees 644K. ‘Main st. 
H Shas tea dl i oR ey cero | Fe lala ol Dine ea a 532 Maple ave. 
Coo Boyer, SE SES RE 28 W. 3rd 





63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., meets first and third 
Sundays at 12: 30 p. mss 1 B.& A. R.R. Pah 
CASEIN E TSO NEO bier reste ccrssavceoaleatseescsecsace' 3 N. Main 
Jee WITHAM, ov ea a aD 8 Osgood 
CHARLES F. Roor, Ins... 6 Bancroft st. 


64—WORCESTER, MASS:, meets first and third Sun- 
days, 2p.m.,in Pythian’ Hall, 405 Main st. 









INAS: LAMPHIER, OME ae ete neesesebaces poeeceeds 109 Paine st. 
OCW, aD SWVTS SUR WA Bit eeescncce: Soveassacbecsese 112 Beacon st. 
VEL PVA MI BTONA MEI. Soctecsosccccessesteercseess 84 Mulberry st. 





65—CHILLICOTHE,  O., 
Sundays at 1:30 p. m., 


meets second and fourth 
cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 


G. W. CurrTer, C. & Ins. De aneecabbev couentteee ns 274 E. Main 
GEO. W. eatery PROOMANG TH: ee ck a og 678 E. Main 
Wm. B. GALWAN, Jo. eee icres tether teccéeectecys 100 Sugar st. 





66—CREAM CITY, at MILWAUKEE, WIS., meets 

1 & 3 Sundays, at 2:30, in B. L. EH. Hall, cor. East 
Water & Macon ats., 3rd floor. 

W.B. ae ee E 


eeceseece 


C. McCoLium, Ins RRS A ne 











67—DUNKIRK, aN Ys meets 1nlAL Os Uwe 


Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p.m. 


EK. BEARDSLEY, OUR OMG TWAS SALE WOLDS 408 Elk st. 
W.S. SEYMOUR, WeA LT Heese ets eh he 93 Ruggles st. 
GOMES HAR AN LIN Sa ase eoveccada ds terucbdcstecteeess 50 E. 2a 2G Bt. 








68—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Wednesdays, at 3, eet alls Carliners Bice 
Richmond st. 


Ss. pean MSP es Eacth eiewcct cee dauee homctcdere oes 202 Clarence 
“ . CROUCH, UY aj /s Wi Dy Oa ee ee eI ay 387 Waterloo st. 

Pir aarit: EES OR IE CU: 102 Waterloo st. 
R. TET WO UA BE iia etiesceterleeteeeeee 267 William st. 





69 NORTHERN TIER, at GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets lst Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 7:30. 


By HE DIGKENSON, Cl His iccicseecsekt Barnesville. Minn: 
B. SKIBNESS, F. A Fe CUE SARS lai Sete ie Box 203 
H. GowENLock, Ine............ Box 16, Barony Minn. 
CGUDAPAIDULIPS,. J OFA trcctacecsrcencces Devils Lake, N.D. 





70—TORON'TO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 

at Occident Hall, cor. Peihurae and Queen sts. 
Sah Mitts, C, .& Ins... seceee eevee 43 Bellevue Pl. 
. GAFNEY, F. re IH cyssstaeeibegvasaeueen canes Caan 8 Grange ave. 
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71—PENN TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

meets alternate Sundays 1:30, York and Amber sts. 
Wits) IUTOH AB DSOWNss Celi acatcatcetevcceseccesso eee 2217 Cedar st. 
D. H. Fowrer, F.A.E. & Ine............ 2163 Hast York st. 


72—AMBOY, ILL., ees 2d & 4th Sundays at3 p.m. 
Wb MAINE, C. E. 14 ne ,Freeport, Ill. 


WARREN G. FESSENDEN, ne Beer icdssseteel Box 443 
73—MADISON, WIS., meets ant Sunaay at 2 p.m. 
and third Saturday at 7 p.m., at 82 aoe! st. 
BAU PT ELE SOO. Hit yscecuseoccs pet vecthiecdaccvacveacassect a 08 W. Main 
Po AMPE ERI. POA CEL, nccsis oss catecese: 1018 W Pi viae st. 
PETER SENDT, ie 3 tN a eh 3 W. Mifflin 





74—-HARRISBURG, PA., meets first a third Sun- 


day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts., at 2p. m. 
BE. B. M1itcHeE1, C. y Severe thes adondasks cdses 1811 N. 6th st. 
M.G. STONER, Pye a ee 618 Colder st 
Aig | KENNEDY, es Be See 508 Colder. 


75-READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
atlp.m:, at ‘729 Penn st. 





E. Hi. OODWARD, Cerin. 125 Walnut st. 
R. B. Cuurcu, F. A. E.. Steere tert econ AEG: 8 be 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, Gripe ye Rs ee a Be 832 Greenwich st. 





76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets_1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday at 8 p.m., in Pythian Hall, Main st. 


ug PEVVEACER OD cn Oe UH; ccs cetacetock suscactaceosceccdcee sce reesens Box 815 

PUGUUNITOS HY eB A Ci Hiivivesssccccctessenscosacesses sans 619 William 
B.S. THORNE, PN Secacertcsstateerses scree s Brandon, Man. 
JAS. BROWNLEE, isp ALi b eee eter sete sete enscte souees 497 Jemima 





77—NEW HAVEN, CONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
11:30, in A. L. EH. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 


Gro. W. Comearr OTE BRT OSs BS ae 65 Spring st. 
Ww. M. Pret, By. Bic avada tesco la tetasdearrscesss 184 Meadow st. 
J. H. Bo araakr, WDB eis seces oeereseees 129 Columbus st. 





78S—LOUISVILLE, KhY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 





at be “WALLER, EM LUE Sersubcetesen evecehecestesises 840 Cawthorn 
EA. BuRGESS, ARP idea, aecdce se hearsaeecbeoses 1114 5th st. 
RPPER CP LGIVATE HGS LTB sch ct cece ccceaceetvascecctsscsedeos's 1020 6th st. 
dfs, dig LING eSNG Vid JRE a) a eee 1423 Broadway 
79-BROOhFIELD, MO., meets land3 Mondays. 
JOHN BARBER, C. E Ai ae a Or eat See BS sch ccssaees 

WIPPE ITE O NES Hee A a0. BNi o., ladcaceccc saecossckeca teases coestenaen'ss Box 105 
Cc. H. LEAPHART, Tne Weegee acts cone ee ke oak Nac oto adoa's fa 





80—BALDWIN, at STEVEN’S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7: 30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, "So. Side. 

R, a WOR es Cy cal Mice stcvdciedescessdeetivinactsvoedos ae 402 Dixon st. 

dle . HOLMAN, By AS Be 

Wop D. Goutz, 1n8.0.......000. 

G. GEARHART, Jo. Agt. 


8I—-KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets’ in Commercial 
Dade 7co0. ps m. , first and third Saturdays. 







..218 Center st. 
..432 Center st. 
724 Strong ave. 





J. SPECK, Wie His vacesenececasss Box 170, Armourdale, Kans. 
ies SECORD, PAS) Bia eh hh 22) South 7th st. 
C.B. STEPHENS, Tae Mot eartectck ecskdadecasscxeutseds 718 Ferry st. 


82—SIOUX Gan” IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 


2p..M. F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 
H.W. ere (ais Ve din he a 1007 8th st. 
L. B. Currine, F. (UN ¢ Spice 1209 Jennings 
SIVEMOEO NOU: EAE MIMS <.checsesiccsevesecnesicstalnssteesedeececes 811 Wall st. 


83—OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 
T.S. HASLER, C. ROS Ie: Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
T.B. McLean, F. A. E.. Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
PPE EMITTER 0c 'ssccs ove sivocscsoceds Cfeeisscdechsaetndhdsecendeoss 


84—CHARLOTTE, N.C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 









ne m. 
L. McCotuovex, GYR Takes cecccesnrccscesisoees 216 W. 4th st. 

W. sa FONVILLE, Hp Ree The a, .212S0. Church 
A. TANKERSLEY, Ins. & JO. ABt....00.. cccooeee 10 Cedar st. 


8—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, S. oe meets every 
Sunday at 2: 30 p. ee in K. of P. Hal 


DPM OORUMPORT, Cy. Hiss.d,ccsscvscccocssssecctetess Sr &D. R. R. 
T. M. Guenn, F. ROWS fo kuws. i. 249 N. Henderson st. 


86—ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 
fourth Sundays, at Odd Fellows’ ‘Hall, Reed st. 
fee HPRUEE HS Chics. Wi sasasadesceetbarnevescccencoass 702 So. Clark st. 


Sea eeeecersccoessnasees e 





ali GUNNELL, ARS Fi parcice as Peawhaces cteteettevetens cut 518 Oak 
MC. J. BOOMHOWER, IDB......000.0 scceees 719 W. Rollins st. 
Pape Y., mects first and third Sundays at 
1:30 a O. F. Hall, River st. 
Way am ve “DERVORT, oi Sa EC gS tons Oe 405 9th st 
Wis be ene By AN Beis 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N. 
7 Winson, EV tia issn eesass cate he 444 Tenth st. 


' 88-GEO. W. VROMAN, at NORTH PLATTH, NEB., 
picets 1&3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 


ve er TW ART OF Hv. scucercatdecdsscsedsdstetevededcevecs Box 298 
Gor. TRACY, 1. Oy > US RES LS Ie ae Box 314 
Joun T. STUART, Die acsdie sed, Sotetacedesestiawacswong neces Box 367 
PEN ED TINA Dy S05 (A Stina insure annevscscdecwvectacns sobedes ceo 


89—-POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Qs 
meets alternate Sundays at 2 p.m 

THOS sOD ARR Oi, Hoi Weare 292% Bourgeois st. 

BAM RIO UE Y ge MRA iter oo) oe ah yee 134 Bourgeois st. 

B. F. Lyte, Ins. & VORA Ct ras 136 Congregation st. 


B.F. Lyris, Ins. & Jo. Agt......136 Congregation st. 
rang oe PA., meets eg: and third Sun- 
at l0a. m., in Kk. of P. Ha 


NM UanEeTO eae inletehs, ssvetseees 423 EK. Market. 
in TAPE, ve Sees cacucespaasteteeer: 428 EH. Norweigan st. 
OROARBE YN EDS: scesccteeens tess 5213, Wi Norweigan ce 


91I—TRENTON ae 

rit m., in B. An, Hall, 
WADDENL wom ae 

. Wotcort, F. EK 


; meets 2d.and 4th Sundays, at 
over Union Bank. 








J oe ee peer 
A. PARK, Jour. CA Tae 2a OF Oa Ae ae 
92—PEORIA, ILL., meets lst puncey at 2, and 3rd 
pavaronye 7:30 Obser ratory Bld 
Gro. C. Wart, C. Lidl BN Se panne eee 610 Western ave. 
D.G. ahs hee | CARNE ee 529 Western ave. 
I. N. Frost, Jo. Agt Sigpatentireerstacicotideceneebaes 109 Smith st. 





93-JACKSON, TENN., meets 2 & 4 Tuesd 
5 0; By Hall. at 7 p.m. uesdays at I. 


.G. NEUDORFER, Ca Die ee Pel eh eae chery 377 Highland 
Tass TaTE, F. VARI Aen 248 W. Chester st. 
ae SMALLEY, ETS ts sdeteadtassssacte lesa dest es eho ae see 

S. QUINN, Jo. DOE bescadsesdnco ete 557 KE. Chester 





91—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 
3d Sundays, ‘at 3, Fraternity Hall Front & Springst. 
ALLEN CowDEN, C. Fen gl Choe Bluff st. 
JAS. Bice, F. A. BE: ~ ins. & Jo. Agt.::.... 144 Champion 


95—CINCINNATTI, O., meets first and third Sundays 

atlp.m., in Queen City Hall, 8thand Freeman. 
OS eS EEG VET UA Noise Hiss oon ik ee ee Ludlow, Ky. 
J. EK. Conn, F.A. E. & Ins .. dawthorn av. , Price Hill 
96—W EST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d Sun- 

days at10:3 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 

LAME OO RS, On Byes seceotuss:bcielehescne c 165 W. Chicago ave. 
JOHN CRAWLEY, As ALE HI, ety Ay te eek onsadce see atees 287 N. May 
C. W. CARPENTER, Ins........... Box 36, Desplaines, Ill. 


97—-SOUTHA BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 

















1330p. ms, Te Os, COT. Hanover and Camden sts. 
Wa: WILMOTH, (Bg) ite aaa Mane reed 1286 Payer ave. 
Geo. W. Mercatr, EF PS A or Sete Bl 5 Weyler st. 
A ire 8 STEPHENS, 1 FR REY SE é10 W. Lee st. 
98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 
at 2, 1519 O at., 4th floor. 
Ss. B. Hoge, (G20 naa he Se Bhai or. Potter & 28th st. 
H. WIaGENJOST, F.A.H. Fy reyes ..- 1700 Vine st. 
99--WATER VALLEY, MISS., meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. m., K. of P. H: 
SAM. W.. TatTE,: O21 Bi... P L. Box 23 
H. ae BuacksTone, F. A. E. 
HORTON BIS De Wins vost sees 









i00—DANVILLE, Tht, ., meets Ist & 4th Sundays, 
ot a at B. L. E. Hall, 24 N. Main st. 


GEO. Hitrcucock, C. PER ale 101 Fairchild st. 
F.O. Tesh F. TR eS Nees oa ape 914 Hazel 
Jess MATHER, TS eee een ee oe sos N. Dace st. 
H. E. TVGRRWY ST Queenan asec an Boek 5N. Hazel 


101—-GREENBRIER, at HINTON, VA., mete tS 
# BUM IAEE and 2 & 4 Mondays, in Pie Bld., at 2. 

C. H. Dean, C. E 
T. g: Swarts, F. 
J.#H. TANNER, LIU Se ean ck ak ok octet oltdetecnccecen 


102—AUSTIN, MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:30, 


S90 Cote te seen eee eee ee eraereeeeasarseesvareeee® 


in B. L. EH. Hall, Hayes Bros.” Blk, Main st. 
Wm. ANDERSON, ra er ie cn toe Pas STE ad 
Rowtio M. Ge F. A. H.. 

EEG TN TE Wor LTS iss ssceteee cee tedecs dante 











1033—-ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIE, WYO., 
meets Wednesdays, 7:30, Red Men’s Hall, 2nd st. 


See DELON Gio Bete elle ae theses 109 8th st. 
Ce ric PATTERSON, ACW cictecs 0s actuate 157 North 2nd 
Jas. McGiBson, Tae Han Ba OCHS 5th st. 


104A—_COLUMBIA, PA., meets first Sundays at 1p. m. 
at Fendrich’ s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

EW. Mireg EE AE GIR UD Se Ch Hieccvchacssubces coscheb duewenteteessnceeccstdiier 

Gro. W. FAGER, ) rhs Wed CHa led Oh ope rere eae 150 N. 3d st. 


105—NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist Saturday, 8:30 
p. m..3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 East 125th st. 








Isaac D. Woon ke Oh, Wit ereedetienee eerie} 242 E. 128th st. 
Henry A. Hosss, F.A.E. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
DALP BAR ER. Un ssiece sees 30 Monroe,Flushing, N. Y 


106—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 4th Sunday and 
2d Saturday at 7: in Grand Army Hall. 
Cc. W. PEON, C.E.. pone ney st., Greenfield, Mass. 


CHAS. B. GALLEHER, “RF. A. E....Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 
F. T. PERRY, GT) A foes Peasant Maceaaktov ce wtavesthscatecdecdavets Box 677 
W.A. Davis, Gr bis av vatovereesecs Box 348, Windsor, Vt. 
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07—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Ae Dee Hall, 
secon and four th Satur days at 7:30 p. 
PS OPAP MAIN. COLI Saar cueateensebueenentes 119 Bo. 14th st. 
a “Roserrs, RAS Gh a Sc ee 705 Angelique st. 
7 “SWARTZ, TYG citecto cae those cocoa de mesteeampenen 327 S. 17th st. 
108—BLAIRSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysin I. O. F. Hall. 
Mads a Me BUA KILEY, O.0 Hltcscccercssecccesccorevsencsesen Box. 533 . 
fad McKeeg, F. 1 RAPA SS 0 ll, Blea t ae 
MM. . ANDERSON, rae Deuce coeee ae otto a eae reee ebaneeeae 
H. E. Hicks, Jo. NA OE eocsteent sOotacen emit ep areecanen sabe 





109—QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sunda s, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. M 





BED IW RIGHT. Ce Nica secnteectacscetes ceesecs bee os 3826 Aspen st. 
H Ike wa SPULT SAN A Hee raccosens cesses 3711 Brown st. W. 
E. . JOHNSON, LOB iin centectsecres Gedekereeter ees 8529 Wallace st. 
PIC: at SACRAMENTO, CAL., meets 
pat eag ts at 7:30, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bld, 
Ist., bet. 7th and sth. 
B. Tegunink es COSFTD Hgsictecsaveceseeseocscehictcteseusorsded Box 283 
Ve NLGCGINNIS, FGA LB ee catecncoctadse toners caaceksens 2005 1. st. 
A. =) IMU CIRCA: WIT) Sunctecterhate co cscuehesecuerons acres scenes 2322 M. st. 
J.B : MATHEWS, A ireyis 1a een fal A ae ahi Box 283 








11I—KCLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, Riles meets 2&4 
Mondays, in “Masonic Hall, at 7: :30 Dp. 

eae B. TWOMBLY, Oi nae 4740 Wabaens Chiesa! Mule 

J.J. McCormack, sa aes Se 4726 State, Chicago, Til. 

H. BROADBENT, Ins....5244 Wabash ave., Chicago, Ill. 


112—CRESTON, IOWA, meets every Tuesday even- 
ingat B.L. BE. Hall. 

At HS KIRscH, C. EB. & ware -Room 1, Merchant’s Bl’k 

G0, Oo WEEstEs. BP. Aji Hiccvcsnpucunsrtiee 309 So. Birch 

113—DES MOINKS, WE meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut. 

Joun W: JOHNSON, C. E 603 E. 1st st. 

SOA SE ROWNETLED Dh fcACi scctes sce ahenatanstiened 1016 Locust 

GoW. .URUSSELL si DSi ascs.c 806 E. 5th st. 

1144—WATERLOO, IOWA, meetsin’S. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, eee m. 














H. ae Camp, C. j OET aie Ar eee ew pe oF 8 ay ALC 315 High st. 
G. MARTIN, BCA ee Saas bares Se ee eee eee 227 Mpa bee 
J W. McNEILL, OMA Tie eee nt ti eee eed, LOzanave 


115-CHEYENNE, W YOMING, meets every Muay 
at 7:30:p.m.,in be De Ie Hall, Idelman’s Block. 





SACRETSENUAIN, Coeoeee au cnascoescacteecnceencrgsees 1010 Central ave. 
PA GO Ri eH steAM Lhyas needacpasccaantaetasasc emacs cee tasews Box 675 
Wm. S. McGurre, tee te isda snacdenteotecseoteees 420: Hast 18th st 





116—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH 

meets at B. L. HE. Hall, first and third Sundays. 
Ae FARRELL, C. E. & Ins ckaschcceste acute tcosacuadiers Be x 69 
A. T. GARLAND, F. A. E 


Sane BORN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2:30. 

H. M. BAKER, C. 

G. 5S. THompson, F. A. E. & In 

CU BERESFORD, JOUTL ALT. sescscenssene : 


11S—BROCK VILLE, ONT., meets in Merrill’s Block, 
King st., every Tuesday, ‘at 7:30 Dees 






















RAUVWVARD ROP UO. Hiicevatecnssssoshasssvosengnacectactonaucsceses 

F. G. LAWRENCE, WAAC ENS acones wnecnncs Sctsheonpa cee pe Box 654 

AIGEDA TEM) LD Bele coovecestusccoes toutes teveoeewsesste Sas ceeenecpaee Box 149 
119—DUBUQUE, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 
at2p.m. 

GEN J.UDARKER? Occ et vcboeassbes 1670 Washington 
ae F. ARCHIBALD, Wy WARM ies cos eesebescenve 2246 Jackson st. 


_J. BARKER, Tears ..1670 Washington st. 


ene O., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 2p. m., 
‘I. 0. F. Hall, cor. Main and Wayne sts. 





C.K. etna: CE 6 We PON ER okt eae 513 So. Main 
Wim HoOWARNER, We iA. Bis. s..pscscasnscocescooneeters 797 N. Main 
1) Pr ST CY ae Oa CP RE NCR LE | 772 So. Main 
©. 8S. RockHiL, Jour. Fe mR Or) 90 Wayne 





12I—EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store, on Jefferson Sti alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 
CHAS. Keuum, Cs 


a Cee rereceterseres ct eeeeees seeceseeeseesoes 








A.M. HENNEL, A Hise geacomer teetetacs vebvoreatear Box 125 
VOSA AMCOLELLAND. Ins. be cic eens Box 32 
122-—GRATIOT, at FORT GRATIOT, MICH., meets 
2nd & 4th Sundays, 1p sia: in) Beak. Hall, 
Huron ave., French’s Block. 
HEN VIC RATRIORS GO iB cicl sels snvccveeseayscecosande’ Box 123 
Girt CRONSHAW,, UE TAL TH ee oaccetilecsvscdessestterevse soe Box 215 
GEO. RUTHERFORD, fay Pee Ree na hy Lore ny Box 216 
THOS. GRAVELL, Jo. TaN oh Popo ae rg a Ate pane Sey Piet a ha Box 156 





123—-IROUN MOUNTAIN, at DESOTO, MO., meets 
second and fourth Mondays. 


A SER EDONOGHUE MOMS iisccconece tie dusececoocsseteates Box 301 
A. WiuuiaAMs, F.A. E............. L. Box 212, De Soto, Mo. 
Ab A ICR INR arb nisoeeny ease St) DL RUN See TU odaceeae eee 
124—BUCYRUS, O., meets Ist & 3rd punieye at 2 
_M. Martan, C. SHO pees nal Mane 1 Rodgers a 
GaP Conbinsule Acubud JO. Aeton did 723 Reid st 
J. McALEES, Water Aion: aia ee: 242 Middleton 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


125—CLINTON, IOWA, meets. 2a Sunday, at 10, 4th 
We Bette. at 2, Bit k, Hall, Empire B’k, 4th st. 





ELON) dbincestdaccctscctess seoecerscccaseastes Lock Box 655 
C. . SUTTON, DPV ASRMMICRC ICY, cl. scc.cha Te eee 510 6th ave. 
L. Siaey: FLT pees te pene ch coe man eelascdcpstes occ veges ecccnasnaes tacaeeers 
JOHN A. “LAKE, REO WAtE Lees: co. ocaesecossena pened 431 8th ave. 
122—TEHACHAPI, atSUMNER, CAL., meets in A. 

0.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 

A. at Myers, 0. Eee oye ctcadise ee loess ph cat eeh com aeeeen ee Box 36 
THAAD CROBT Bema MH iue Mates. state sceech ovecdesadaa Coca oneaes Box 36 
A.D ieee Eyota eg aR SLT Tulare, Cal. 
s. M. SToRER, Jo. INO ee escent csncoserersesexentns Fresno, Cal. 





127—BIG SANDY, at PANA, fea 

Sunday at 2:30, in B. rc. 
R. E. WELLER, Cc. 
Gro. Ross, F. aN 
W.D. HETRICK, 


meets Ist & 3rd 


Hall, Union BI’k. 





1ns. 








128s—RICHFORD, at WES‘ FARNHAM, 

meets first and third Sundays at B. L. BE. Hall 
CIGNA MOBS MG yah icecostescescsoceecsee Sutton Junction, P. Q. 
S. E. KENNEDY, NVR ASH) ak cscncels ceepeanoascanpeseameeemtenee 
Gro. A. MAGOWAN, BLETN Ghee cdo aceabcestucen cecutseeumenetet Box 100: 


129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’ thee nr. Broad & McNairy sts. 
Wm. McKeanp, SR., 


A eee eccreeec eres ereeeaeesccccsoseoss 





A. McD. TOLMIE, FE: a. ae 6G JLNIB.., sacossedtetee L. Box 104 

J.P. WALKUP, Jo. PAO e tes Wovedase's West End Drug Store 

10—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets. 
Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K. of P. Hall, ies m. 

JAS. Porter, C. it Meeitescsdetessecchssedeses dress 873 W. 5th ave. 

JAS. FARLEY, F, SH ree essdecseee ovecatoeeasyan 622 Neosha st. 

Jebel st PEARSONS, ey Brae ticac suscsest toascneneieen 605 West st. 








131I—FRASER, at SANBORN, LOWA, meets in I. O. 
. Hall, alternate Sundays. at3 p.m. 

Bes DURGIN, C. E 

Bi bao SP 8 Wore seats}, 20 0s Ge a Decal 6 eee Box 266 


132—ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30 
p.m.,in B. L. BE, Hall, Acacia Hall. 

arate MW ONDEN,. Oe cece bcs este sedicaa tons gnestupereees Box 1052" 

UINLAN, F. A. Es yeaa .-Box 1042: 

ess UFFEY, ius 


133—HAMILTON, ONT., meets 2d and4th Sundays at 
2:30, Royal Templars’ Hall, James st. Nor 

















BK. TINSLEY, C. ie LEGER LPR REEY Ere Mary’s Lane 
Aye WuirTHam, IHU SPAPIEL asic cei hien as da cadocs donceneees 60 Magill st. 
EL BUOUEROUE at een eee ARIZONA, 
meets every Tuesday in B. L. B. Hail. 
VASGR TCA TR OMEN ecese socksscssosccsscdadenee sevsseeiatere 
H. Herpes, F. BNR Ws sds. cachc cee 
DAvIp J. ‘DAZE, IS yea ea Box 29, Williams, Ariz, 
W.wW. PERKINS, RU ORPANE Liscdvavwieycassoveast iocaesegsreee 








135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N.J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays, at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward. 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 








OKI ENTE MN eaeeatee na ssscctecnacsss este celensses Sparkhill, N. Y.. 
Geo. H. CONKLIN, PATE H i, ANB etcoorsds Suffern, Nw Ye 
136-—SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., meets. 
every Tuesday, at7p. m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
JOSEPH) STEVENSON Bio ccccccesccecticsocecoeccvoncewecedee 
Wi. DETHBRIDGH) NACA. EL, ...)..csecestecotecsesthacesotes Box 126- 
DAVID HAMILTON, WON Seerte sede cnevel ter dabcceee scene 
137—-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 
Wm. McCannon, Be Be ered oid ata ene Box 170 
JR McCavLey, PHT AGSD Milas ccs. cSicediss oy aces Seccnaecentees ~Box 182 
Wm. J. AcE oN ee ee ok oe toon na dacs seansestorEoccecatenene Box 364 





138-SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, IN eB! 
meets first and third Sundays at 130 clock, in Pat- 





terson’s Hall, near I. C. R. Depot. 
EpWaARD B. PRICE, OS earn eek ALM eae A ae AS 
JOHN DEVEREAUX, DANG etree MU h EEN Box 217 
GRO AAMS BARS TEI Bric s. sessceboctslocsssavec anions .Box 49 
139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 
Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Houston ave. 
F.M. COLLINS, Cee ae kU ee 130A teat 
Sam Miuuican, F: A. EB. & Ine.......... .1814 Washington 





140--GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., meets 1st & 3d 
eh 9:30, "ond & 4th Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Si heed the Hall, Royal and St. Michael st. 








Pee NELSON, CA ee ATS OE A Box 412 

Sb EcuLEs, F. A. KE. & Ins ....405 Augusta st. 

141—SMOKY HILL, at ELLIS, KAN., meets Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Phase. MATA GOD ioe eee ce dusauckec sees cocseccneares cote eee Box 145 
al McManon,F. As He eves boopeaas secadestee nee oe L. Box 55- 

raen CPASP MT AUN TT S.c5..ccckeas covascaccdscencesten cetestenen Box 148 


142-ST. FRANCIS, at Heeaerrey ere! P. Q., meets 
2d & 4th Sundaysin I. 0. F. H 


JOHNGE ce ERGUSON, O2UH. 20, se ceeecudadieceeseatoels Box 69 
GEOleE ey ELOW.E CAH Lees eu eee rc one see ees Box 2 
WILL KINSON , ENGL STRAY onde eesueer beens eoceeareaats Box 94 


143—URBANA, ILL., meets ores and third Sundays 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall, at 2p. 

7. EF. SHARP, C. E. Ins. & ear “Agt Se eee Box 329° 

Ce WietCOLE. Ha AY "E B 
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Vor. XXVIII. 


Dear Eyes. 





LOVE, O wife, thine eyes are they— 

My springs from out whose shining 
gra 

Issue the sweet celestial streams 

That feed my life’s bright Lake of 
Dreams. 


Oval and large and passion-pure, 
And gray and large and honor-sure; 
Soft as a dying violet breath, 

Yet calmly unafraid of death; 


Thronged, like two dove-cotes of gray doves, 
With wife’s and mother’s and poor folk’s loves, 
And home-loves and high glory-loves 

And science-loves and story-loves. 


And loves for all that God and man 
In Art and Nature make or plan, 
And lady-loves for spidery lace 
And broideries and supple grace, 


And diamonds and the whole sweet round 
Of little that large life compound, 

And loves for God and God’s bare truth, 
And loves for Magdalene and Ruth. 


Dear eyes, dear eyes and rare complete— 
Being heavenly sweet and earthly sweet, 
I marvel that God made you mine, 
For when He frowns, ’tis then ye shine! 
‘ — Sidney Lanter, 





THE ITIPERIAL DRAGON. 


HE combination of circum- 
stances that served to bring 
Miss Damon to L—— money- 
less but determined, was known 
to nobody. Axl that any one 

knew of her was imparted by a brief state- 

ment made by the editor of the Dispatch, 
to the effect that on acertain blustering 
afternoon in January she had walked into 
the office and asked for employment. He 
had declined her services, with thanks, 
but she came again and again, until one 
day she found a vacant desk, sat down at 
it, and had been there ever since. 

She wrote two or three caustic articles, 








es 
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struck at one or two local atrocities, and 
in a little while made an enviable repu- 
tation for bitterness and cynicism. Her 
name got out, and after that everything 
malicious and pungent that appeared in 
the paper was unhesitatingly set down to 
her credit. 

She was not known outside of the office, 
but the impressions that prevailed con- 
cerning her were not flattering. It was 
generally agreed that she knew too much 
to be young, was too cynical to be agree- 
able, and there was a theory current among 
the paper’s readers that she had been 
crossed in love and disappointed in her 
literary aspirations. She did her work in 
the day-time, and was little more than a 
myth tothe men who spent their nightsin 
journalistic harness. They were frequently 
questioned about her, and they generally 
answered all queries by the broad but 
meaning statement that she did not “run 
with the gang.” ; 

Soon after she began her mark in her 
new sphere, a book of verses appeared, 
written by a gentleman of L , George 
Lawrence. Copies were sent to all the 
papers, and one of these fell into the 
hands of Miss Damon. She prefaced her 
criticism with the remark that the verses 
were not uniformly bad, but ranged from 
bad to very bad, and then mercilessly im- 
paled the author to the extent of three- 
quarters of a column. 

Lawrence had never forgiven her. He 
referred to her ever afterward as “The 
Dragon” and the “Imperial Dragon.” The 
name seemed appropriate, and it was gen- 
erally adopted. The criticised versifier 
experienced some satisfaction at having 
thus baptized her with indignation, but he 
by no means considered himself avenged, 
and at the mere mention of her name his 
muscles grew rigid and every artery throb- 
bed with a wild desire for vengeance. Be- 
ing clever with a pencil, he made a sketch 
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of her which embodied the popular im-_ 


pression that she was a shrewish person of 
uncertain age, and it was a source of end- 
less amusement to himself and friends. It 
must be confessed that Miss Damon’s was 
not the only adverse criticism, and Law- 
rence was a good deal depressed, but not 
wholly subdued. He did not intend to be 
snuffed out in this summary fashion, how- 
ever, and though for atime he attempted 
’ nothing in a literary way, he was casting 
about for a fresh motive, resolved at no 
distant date to make another effort. “The 
Dragon” had recommended prose; he 
would try prose. 
% * * * 

In the meantime summer had come, and 
Lawrence was to spend several months 
with some friends in California, When he 
returned, he would go to work in earnest. 

It was a glorious day, bright and cool, 
though it was the middle of July; the sun 
was just rising over the eastern rim of the 
cup-shaped valley; a luininous mist, shad- 
ing from pink to purple, was rolling away 
from Pike’s Peak, and the bits of sky show- 
ing between the serrated ridges opposite 
were deeply blue. 

Lawrence, on his way to California, had 
stopped to spend a day at Manitou. He 
had reached the springs the evening be- 
fore, and was finishing his breakfast this 
bright morning in the great Sahara of a 
dining-room, when the waiter came in to 
announce the carriage he had ordered for 
the day. For the last half hour the gallery 
in front of the hotel had been thronged 
with tourists ready to begin the day’s 
sight-seeing, and the double line of ve- 
hicles drawn up outside were being loaded 
with all possible dispatch. As Lawrence 
emerged from the dining-room the last 
wagon drove up to the door, and a lady 
was on the point of getting in, when the 
driver said: 

‘Beg your pardon, ma’am, but this car- 
riage is for the gentleman.” 

“But I ordered a carriage for this morn- 
ing.” 

“Your order was too late. They were 
allengaged. This was the last one in the 
stables. I can give you one to-morrow.” 

“‘T shall not be here to-morrow.” 

“Maybe the gentleman’s going to stay 
over a day or two, and would just as soon 
drive to-morrow,” suggested the driver. 

By this time Lawrence had come up. 

“If you can give me a horse and saddle, 
it will answer my purpose just as weil,” he 
said. 

‘““T haven’t got a horse.” 

“As I leave to-morrow on the early 
train,’ said Lawrence, ‘I cannot conven- 
iently postpone my drive. But we are 
probably going in the same direction, and 
I should be delighted to accommodate you 
with a seat in the vehicle.” 
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There was nothing else to be done. She 
accepted with thanks. Lawrence handed 
her into the carriage, and thought, as 
their eyes met, that she was not an un- 
promising companion. He was a gre- 
garious animal. He hated being alone, 
especiallyin acrowd, and a chance acquaint- 
ance was not to be despised. He handed 
her his card. She looked at the name, 
raised her brows slightly, dropped the 
card into her handbag, and then, looking 
squarely at him, said: 

“My name is Vincent.” 

He called her Miss Vincent at a venture. 
She did not correct him, and they fell to 
discussing the points of interest on the 
way. 

It was a delightful drive, and neither 
regretted the circumstance that brought 
them together. They dined at the same 
table, finished up the sights in the after- 


noon, and, getting in rather late, took | 


supper Zefe-a-tefe in a corner of the de- 
serted dining-room. That evening the 
rooms were cleared for a ball. He met 
her at the door as she was about to enter 
the ball-room.* 

She wore a dress of black lace with a 
sleeveless corsage that displayed a pair of 
superbarms and asmooth, white neck. The 
sharp contrast of her hair and dress with 
the singularly fair complexion made her 
look like a black and white cameo, and he 
thought, as he stood there looking past 
him into the ball-room, that no carving 
could be more classic than her profile. 

“Shall we go in there?” she asked. “It 
seems dreadfully warm and crowded.” 

“ Then suppose we stay here.” 

“T believe it is much pleasanter here,” 
she answered. . 

The ball-room was full of promenaders. 
They passed out on the veranda, and sat 
talking in the moonlight. Occasionally 
they would return and beguile the inter- 
vals, waltzing, when the music permitted, 
until the crowd of dancers began to thin 
and the parlor clock struck one. 

“T really must go now,” said Miss Vin- 
cent, rising. ‘‘There is one o’clock, and I 
must leave at eight. Good-night.” 

“Which way do you go to-morrow?” 
asked Lawrence. 

“Fast. I must be home by the 2oth.” 

“ And where is home?” 

She gave the name of a village about 
fifty miles distant from the town where he 
lived. 

“ll see you in the morning,” he said. 
“T believe we leave this place on the same 
train, so I won’t say good-bye. And now, 
just one more dance—the last.” 


Down the long gallery they floated, into 


the shadow and out again into the light, 
his grasp gradually tightening as they 
went, her face against his shoulder, and 


his head beut forward until his cheek 


\ 
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touched her hair. The music ceased sud- 
denly, but the arm about her waist did not 
relax. She gave a furtive, upward glance, 
then dropped her eyes. With a swift 
movement of his left hand he drew her 
arm up until it encircled his neck, leaned 
forward, and kissed her. She darted 
away like a swallow, and he caught a last 
glimpse of her as she turned a corner of 
the stairway. 
* % Bo % it 

It was summer again. The work Law- 

rence contemplated a year ago was finished. 
He had acted on the suggestion of his 
critic; he had turned Pegasus out to graze, 
and given his attention to prose. The re- 
sult was a novel—the story of a day— 
called “ En Route,” which, he assured his 
friends, was suggested by an incident of 
his Western trip. The book had been 
published, and the reviewers, to use his 
ewn phrase, had “let him down easy,” 
and he was much surprised to find himself 
gently and affably treated by the Dispatch. 
The writer was not surprised to find so 
indifferent a poet capable of producing a 
tale so pleasing and graceful, so full of 
felicitous description, so fresh and un- 
hackneyed. It was understood that the 
young man was under a solemn promise 
never again to attempt verse, and, in con- 
sideration of this assurance and the prom- 
ise of success held out by the latter work 
it was but just that the public should 
extinguish its resentment and take the 
author to a forgiving and indulgent 
bosom, 
. There followed a criticism in which the 
claims of the book were seriously treated, 
and by the time Lawrence had finished the 
perusal he was thinking that, after all, he 
might have been a little too fierce in his 
resentment upon a previous occasion. 
There arose within him a desire to make 
amends in some way for his own derision 
of this person, who, however hard upon 
him at first, was clearly without malice in 
the matter, and had no doubt,.in each in- 
stance, expressed an honest conviction. 
He wrote a note,in which he acknowl- 
edged the courtesy, and asked leave to call 
and thank the writer in person. He hada 
few copies that had been handsomely 
bound, intended as souvenirs for his 
friends. He would be most happy to pre- 
sent one as a token of his appreciation. 

The reply to his friendly overture was 
written upon a card, across the upper 

‘left-hand corner of which was the day of 
the week in gilt lettering; on the oppo- 
site corner was a pen-and-ink sketch of 
St. George in the act of vanquishing the 
dragon. Below was written: 

“Miss Damon will be at home to Mr. 
Lawrence. this evening at 8 o’clock. 705 
West Broadway.” 

This sketch, despite the limited space it 
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occupied, was spirited, and indicated a 
knowledge of her unflattering sobriquet. 
As he looked up at his own sketch upon 
the wall, he was conscious of a strong im- 
pulse to destroy it. 

At 8 o’clock that evening, Lawrence, 
bearing his peace offering, coquettishly 
bound in gilt and morocco, rang Miss 
Damon’s bell. He was ushered into the 
parlor, and in a few moments he heard a 
rustling of drapery behind him. As he 
arose, he encountered a siender figure in, 
a toilet of black lace. 

“Miss Vincent,” he said, exultingly, “I 
have been looking for you everywhere. I 
have written you innumerable letters, and 
I have been four times to that horrid hole 
of a town where you said you lived. Why 
did you deceive me so cruelly?” 

“Why did I deceive you? Well,I did 
not think it would add anything to your 
pleasure, just then, to know the truth.” 

A horrible presentiment seized him. 

“'Then—then—your name—is not Vin- 
cert); 

“Yes; Alice Vincent-Damon.” 

“You know me, of course?” he faltered. 

(zs Ves.” 

“Don’t you think you have taken rather 
amean advantage of me?”’ 

“No; I think the truth would have 
spoiled a very pleasant day.” 

In the conversation that followed, the 
purpose of the visit was well nigh for- 
gotten, and the souvenir played a very in- 
conspicuous part in the diversion of the 
evening. 

A week or two later, as Lawrence was 
sitting in his room, his friend Harrison 
came in, took a seat on the opposite side 
of the table, and, after gazing at his host 
for some time with a most lugubrious ex- 
pression, said: 

“Old man, is this all true that I hear 
about you?” 

““What do you hear?” 

“That you have actually caught the 
dragon?” 

Lawrence laughed. 

“What does it mean?” persisted Har- 
rison. 

“It means that at last I am about to 
take my revenge. I intend to marry 
her.” 

Lawrence made this announcement with 
dramatic intensity, and Harrison, who had 
arisen, dropped limply into achair. After 
a pause, he pointed to the sketch on the 
wall, and asked pathetically: 

“I say, Lawrence, does she look like 
that?” 

Lawrence reversed a photograph that 
was standing on the mantelpiece with its 
face to the wall, and, holding it before 
Harrison, said : 

“She looks like that, and she is the 
heroine of my story.” 


Ry 
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A Little Old Curl. 





T fell from the folds ofa letter 
“VG That came in a Maytime of old 
(O\ &o From one—I shall never forget her— 
= ec) A curl with a glamour of gold; 
xs) And I thought of the bright brow that 
wore it— 
It was only the brow ofa girl, 
But how gracefully ance it fell o’er it— 
That ’witching and\wonderful curl! 


Her eyes, like the heavens above her, 
Beamed bright as an April and blue; 

All the winds of the May seemed to love her, 
And touseled her curls as they blew; 

And once when, with tenderest caresses, 
They kissed the bright wonders apart 

And made a sweet song of her tresses, 
They tossed this wild curl to my heart! 


And now, after years that have perished, 

It shines through the mist and the gloom; 
Neglected and lonely, yet cherished, 

In smiles like a lily in bloom ! 
And though the dear forehead that wore it 

Lies now ’neath the maples that moan, 
Still, still in the dark I adore it, 

And kiss it, and love it alone! 

—F, L. Stanton. 





Thought and Action. 


HE entire history of civilization 
is but the record of the advanc- 
ing thought of man translated 
intoaction. Every newtruth dis- 
covered, every clearidea formed, 

every bright hope cherished, every strong 
conviction held, every high ideal conceived, 
has its corresponding action, and the 
progress of man depends largely on the 
regularity and speed with which the one 
follows the other. This connection is 
very generally manifested in the occupa- 
tions and material interests of life. The 
new discovery in science is quickly utilized, 
to add to the convenience or comfort of 
life; the thought of the inventor is soon 
materialized in the new machine; the so- 
lution of a problem in commerce is speed- 
ily put into operation in business circles; 
the last and best thought in education 
promptly takes form in the improved sys- 
tem or course of study. Wherever this is 
not the case, where truth is known, yet 
hidden ; where new ideas are stifled; where 
intelligent thought is suffered to drift 
away without active purpose, there is the 
progress of man arrested and his steps 
turned backward. 

There is one department of life in which 
the translation of thought into action is 
specially needful, and yet where it is too 
often tardy, z. e. the domain of ethics. 
The whole subject of duty is one which 
appeals to every one, and occupies a large 
portion of the thought of the community. 
What should be done and left undone in 
varying circumstances, how to reconcile 
conflicting claims, what obligations we are 
under to our friends, our neighbors and 





the world, and what are the duties we owe 
to ourselves—all such questions, and many 
others regarding right and wrong conduct 
are continually and justly the subject of 
discussion and of thought. It would be 
well for us all if our actual life kept pace 
with our intellectual life in these matters 
as well as it doesin other things. If know- 
ing what is duty were followed by doing 
it the welfare of society would be secured 
and its moral progress would keep pace 
with its material advancement. As it is, 
not only does it lag far behind, but we 
take it for granted that it must be so. 
While it would be esteemed the most 
egregious folly to disregard the law of 
gravitation, it is a matter of comparative 
indifference when the laws of our moral 
nature are violated. While we eagerly 
follow up a new discovery that promises 
to add to our material interests, the evolu- 
tion of a new truth in ethics excites but 
little enthusiasm or effort to bring it into 
daily life. 

One reason why this is so is that our 
moral ideas seldom assume that clear and 
definite shape that characterizes most of 
our other conceptions. Ordinary knowl- 
edge is communicated in a systematic 
way; its details are unfolded explicitly 
and simply; its rules are rendered plain 
and distinct. But the knowledge of duty 


is generally imparted in a vague and un- | 


certain manner; its foundations are not 
examined, its principles are not explained, 
its details are notelaborated. While virtue 
is extolled and recommended, it is too 
rarely analyzed; even its rudimentary 
principles are seldom clearly understood, 
and, of course, its higher and subtler 
phases are still more cloudy to our view. 
Veracity and honesty, for example, are 
among the primary virtues, but howseldom 
is their full meaning exhibited! What is 
truth? is a question which few ask, and 
still fewer answer. Some call it the mere 
utterance of words that are literally accu- 
rate, whether the meaning conveyed is 
true or false. Some reconcile it with all 
manner of evasion and equivocation; some 
make it always coincident with their per- 
sonal opinions. And fonesty, where are 
its limits, and who except, perhaps, the 
professional thief or burglar, pleads guilty 
to its infringement? Yet how often is it 
understood in its real character? How 
often is it violated by those who would 
resent with indignation the charge of dis- 
honesty? So every other virtue is held 
with a wavering, uncertain, indefinite idea 
of its true meaning. We need clearer 
definitions, nobler standards, more de- 
tailed and discriminative teachings on 
these vital questions of ethics. Until our 
moral ideas are freed from the cobwebs 
which entangle them, we cannot translate 
them into virtuous conduct; until we have 
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the courage to look these things boldly in 
the face, and to call actions by their right 
names, we cannot hope that much moral 
progress will be made. 

There remain, however, large fields of 
knowledge that are rarely cultivated so as 
to yield rich harvests. Many of our moral 
ideas that are clear and certain enough 
are not carried out into our daily lives. 
We hold them in theory, we believe in 
them abstractly; but we do not trust in 
them as guides to action. Ourinclinations 
war against them, or we fancy that our in- 
terests will suffer in their hands, or we 
suppose that they are only suited to an 
ideal community. We forget that there 
never can be any moral advancement in 
society, except as each man and woman 
foliows up his or her own ideal. These acts 
of self-denial and of courageous trust in 
the right are the very means by which so- 
ciety is to be purified and elevated, and 
thus an immense responsibility rests upon 
every one who has a clearer view of duty 
than his neighbors. Not his own charac- 
ter alone, but that of the multitudes rests 
upon him, and he cannot evade the obli- 
gation. Instead of being proud of seeing 
more or further than others, or of possess- 
ing better and truer views, the very fact of 
holding them without doing their behest 
is a matter for shame and reproach. To 
translate moral ideals into daily life and 
action, then, may be said to be the essence 
of all noble living. To obtain just and 
true ideas of right and wrong, in clear and 
definite forms—to hold them courageously 
—to proclaim them fearlessly and to live 
up to them faithfully, is to fulfill our part 
in the welfare of humanity and to be a 
worthy factor in its moral advancement. 
And while this may seem at times to in- 
volve self-sacrifice, it is but the sacrifice of 
our lower self to our higher. The moral 

ood of the individual and that of society 
is always co-existent, and no effort made 
for one is without its direct influence upon 
the other. 





Providing for the Intervals. 





S)E are always accustomed to 
‘( associat2, in a general way, 
: our daily employment with 
2) whatis hard and burdensome, 
and our recreation with what 
is wholly easy and pleasurable. And yet, 
in not a few cases, the conditions are more 
or less fully reversed. Work brings with 
it an enjoyment of its own, which we were 
not expecting; and the happiness which 
we thought sure to attend our hours of 
relaxation often eludes our grasp. The 
fact is, that we have learned, as a nation, 
how to work, but not yet howto play. Hap- 





‘' to his own individual needs. 
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pily, most of us are supplied with regular 
employment of some kind, which taxes 
our powers sufficiently to save us from the 
misery of ennui. Whatever effort or self- 
discipline this calls for we cheerfully ac- 
cord, and unconsciously we reap the re- 
ward in the happiness which always follows 

active endeavor. But we are not equally 
fortunate in having discovered the neces- 

sity of providing for the zz¢erva/s of life. 

Our daily work is recognized and arranged 

for. Everything is made subservient to 

that, and no pains are spared to render it. 
effective and prosperous. But that done, 

the remainder of life is left very much to 

chance, circumstances, or to varying im- 

pulses. It is regarded too much like the 

odds and ends that are scarcely worth util- 

izing. Every one is expected to use sys- 

tem and self-control in his business, but, 

outside of that, caprice and whim are often 

allowed to reign undisputed. 

Just as the compulsory restraint of the 
school-room is thought to be compensated 
for by the absolute liberty of the play- 
ground, and a crude average is thus sup- 
posed to be struck, so, in maturity, a sort 
of desultory life and a cutting adrift from 
all control, even that of self, appear to 
many to bea needed antidote to the co- 
ercion which the daily labor of life iniposes. 
Probably, in such case, the averaging of 
two extremes is overdone. Both children 
and men would be better off if more 
intelligence, thought and self-government 
entered into their recreations. The pent- 
up energies ofa troupe of boys might be bet- 
ter employed than in the rough, and some- 
times cruel, sports which the play-ground 
often exhibits; and the hours when the 
strain of labor is removed from our busy 
citizens might be made to yield better re- 
sults to them, and through them to the 
community, than are now reached by the 
spasmodic and desultory efforts made for 
so-called amusement, or to pass away the 
time. 

It is true that in this, as in all other at- 
tempts at improvement, nature must be 
our guide. One man needs long hours of 
rest, while another needs the stimulus of 
excitement. One requires much physical 
exercise, another mental inspiration. The 
same thing that wouid afford one a pleas- 
urable relief would be a heavy burden to 
another. No definite rules can be laid 
down, and even the general principles 
that underlie the whole matter must be 
applied by each one in the way best suited 
This, how- 
ever, is the very thing we plead for. In- 
stead of letting chance or fancy rule these 
hours, ifeach one would but use hiscommon 
sense and intelligence here as he does in 
his work, the results would certainly show 
great gain. 

- Of course, the main object to be sought 
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in this matter is the more complete devel- 
opment of the individual nature. In this, 
both the happiness of the man and the 
benefit he can confer on others are in- 
volved. Every one has latent powers 
within him which his life-work does not 
bring into action. Now, although it may 
not be possible in this busy world to cul- 
tivate many of these, it is within the power 
of every one to nourish at least one that 
shall be most consonant with his taste and 
capacity. Some interest he should have 
outside of his daily toil, not to play with as 
long as it amuses him and then to cast 
away, but to cultivate assiduously and 
make the most of, that his time and cir- 
cumstances will permit. Some will find 
this resource in politics, others in art or 
literature, science or philanthropy. What- 
ever it be, if it is pursued faithfully and 
regularly, with as much intelligence and 
system as possible, it cannot fail to broaden 
the views, to expand the mind, and to add 
spirit and pleasure to the life. It will re- 
act upon the daily work for good also. 
The best achievements are not made by 
those who have neither eyes nor ears for 
anything beyond their one engrossing 
pursuit, but rather by those who, while 
putting their whole souls into it for the 
allotted time, can throw theniselves heartily 
for awhile into somie other interest. They 
return, not only freshened aud invigorated, 
but occupying a higher standpoint and 
commanding more extensive views of their 
own chosen employment than before. He 
who divides his life between a hard grind- 
ing labor and a listless apathy; who is 
vital only in one part of his nature, and 
torpid in all others; or who is intelligently 
advancing in one direction, and weakly 
vacillating in all the rest, will never be a 
truly great, or even a thoroughly valuable 
man. 

By no means would we lessen our recrea- 
tion or turn play into work. We need 
more, not less relaxation, but we also need 
to know how to use it to the best advan- 
tage. We all enjoy doing that which we 
can do well, and one reason why the 
hours outside our work are so often meagre 
in the pleasure they yield is because we 
attempt a dozen things, none of which we 
successfully accomplish. Of course the 
results must be unsatisfactory. If we will 
but submit to some degree of self-discipline 
in a single direction, where we are interest- 
ed, the pleasure we shall derive will be 
more than doubled and the effective re- 
sults will be an added happiness. 

To seek recreation and indulge in pas- 
times for idle purposes only is a mere 
waste of energy. There must be a certain 
end in view—a benefit both mentally and 
physically, and, like all good things in 
life, even pleasure should be tempered 
with moderation, 
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Speak Kind Words. 





O you know a heart that hungers 
( For a word of love and cheer? 
There are many such about us— 
It may be one is near. 
Look around you. If you find it, 
Speak the word that’s needed so}; 
And your own heart may be strengthened 
By the help that you bestow. 


It may be that some one falters, 

On the brink of sin and wrong, 
And a word from you may save him—= 
Help to make the tempted strong: 
Look around you, O my brother! 
What a sin is yours and mine 

If we see that help is needed, 
And we give no friendly sign! 


Never think kind words are wasted— 
Bread on waters cast are they; 
And it may be we shall find them 
Coming back to us some day— 
Coming back when sorely needed, 
In a time of deep distress ; 
So, my friend, let’s give them freely, 
Gift and giver God will bless. 
—-H. M, Addison, 





ae 


Economy of Time. 


HERE is, among our people, a4 
very general and wholesome 
feeling of contempt for the man 
who deliberately squanders his 
time. It is a common saying 
that time is money, but it is also a great 
deal more; it is opportunity, skill, ability, 
character, and to waste it is to waste life 
itself, with all it holds in store. 

Yet the true economy of time is but 
little understood, even by some of those 
who are most anxious to saveit. Indeed, 
the very anxiety itself, when unaccom- 
panied by broad views of its meaning, 
often degenerates into a nervous haste, 
which is destructive of its own object. It 
is not only the idler who wastes his time; 
it is often the busy man or woman whose 
only idea of its true management is an in- 
creasing rapidity of action. Now, rapidity 
is an excellent thing in its own allotted 
sphere, but, outside of that, and unguided 
by wisdom, it may become not only use- 
less, but prejudicial. Then it interferes 
with a due preparation for the work in 
hand. It rushes into the fray all unarmed 
and soon encounters defeat. Very much 
of the inferior work of the worid, and 
many of its most disheartening failures, 
are due to thiscause. People are so eager 
to begin, that they do not make themselves 
ready; hence, however mutch haste they 
put into their work, the results must always 
be poor. 

On the other hand, the man who has 
learned the art of economizing his time 
knows that he must not stint in the period 
required for preparation. Whether he 
proposes to plough a field, to make a road, 
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to build a ship, to conduct a business, to 
teach a class, to argue a case, to paint a 
picture, or to write a book, he sees to it that 
he is qualified for the work. He obtains 
the requisite proficiency, at whatever cost 
of time; or, should he find that to be quite 
impossible, he will resign an undertaking 
which can have no promise of success. 
When he begins the work, therefore, he is 
ready for it,a state to which many busy 
people never attain. He knows just what 
he has to do, and how to do it, and he need 
not waste precious time in vain experi- 
ments, or in looking helplessly around for 
aid. Beginning thus intelligently, and 
gaining fresh experience from every effort, 
he can soon become able to work speedily 
without sacrificing the quality of the work 
itself. Now he is able to arrange it 
with system and method, giving to each 
part its due attention, and going from 
one to the other without confusion or loss 
of time. 

One who is thus master of the situation 
acquires a calmness of mind which is most 
essential to the best economy of time. 
Nervousness, doubt, fear, excitement and 
hurry are all consumers not savers of time. 
They produce irresolution and vacillation, 
and are fataltoalltrue despatch. Yethow 
many workers are there in all departments 
of labor who suffer from these distressing 
feelings, who are lacking in power and effi- 
ciency, aud who produce poor and meagre 
results, simply because they have never 
taken the time and pains to become thor- 
oughly prepared for what they are attempt- 
ing todo! Their condition is truly piti- 
able; they try hard and work hard, often 
wearing themselves out in the vain effort 
to overcome the disadvantages under which 
they are laboring. They have made a 
fatal mistake; in the hope of saving time, 
they have sacrificed the very thing for 
which time is chiefly valuable. It is safe 
to say that, as a general thing, everyone 
enjoys doing that which he can do well, 
and the spirit and energy that he instinct- 


ively puts into it enable him to produce 


the largest results in the least time and 
with the least fatigue. 

True economy of time also recognizes 
the limits of human endurance, and the 
varied needs of human nature. It is a 
most short-sighted policy that sacrifices 
the health and well-being of the worker to 
the supposed good ofthe work. The master 
who oyertasks his men not only injures 
them, but depreciates the value he hopes 
to obtain from them. The business man 
who goads himself early and late to in- 
cessant labor and anxious care will find 
his business suffering, as well as himself 
and his family. The mother who denies 
her mind and body the rest or recreation 
they require, for the sake of her children, 
sacrifices ¢kezy best good, as well as her 
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own. He who counts an hour lost that is 
spent in wholesome refreshment of tired 
energies has yet to learn the true economy 
of time. Often what he deems lost is truly 
saved, and what he thinks saved is as truly 
lost. Just as the hoards of the miser are 
of far less value than the money that is 
freely circulated and widely employed, so 
the time thatis hoarded upand exclusively 
devoted to a single object is less product- 
ive than that which is intelligently and 
generously apportioned out to meet the 
varied needs of human welfare. 





‘¢ Not at Home.’’ 





HF, little phrase “Not at home,” 
used in the conventional sense, 
simply means that one is not at 
liberty to receive her friends 
or acquaintances. It does not 

mean that she is out of the house, and it 

is so understood by people accustomed to 





society. When the maid bars the door to 


a caller, with the information that the 
lady is “engaged” and cannot come down, 
the caller, unless she is a very sensible 
woman indeed, is apt to feel that she has 
had a rebuff. “Tl not take the trouble to 
go to her house again very soon,” she 
thinks, and probably says, as she walks 
disappointedly away. 

One use of politeness is to ease the 
wheels of society and do away with need- 
less friction. When everybody in a com- 
munity adopts a certain formula, and its 
meaning is generally understood and ac- 
cepted, there is no violation of truth in 
availing one’s self of it simply as a con- 
venience. When we send out cards saying 
that on acertain day we will be “at home,” 
we signify to our friends that then we will 
be free to enjoy their society. This may 
seem to be too formal to be done ina 
little village, where old acquaintances run 
in upon one another on their way to and 
from the market or the post-office, and 
where the demands of life are‘not very in- 
sistent. But in town, with its multiform 
and pressing engagements, a day at home 
is almost a necessity to those who would 
see their friends and still have time le‘t 
for anything else. 

Of course, if the phrase “not at home” 
is crudely taken and regarded as a false- 
hood by the utterer and by the person 
who hears it, it lowers the moral tone of 
both. But this is not what is intended 
when it is used. The gentlewoman who is 
“not at home” is understood simply to 
be “not at home to. visitors,” and thus 
she has thrown up a fortification for the 
day around the poem she is writing or the 
picture she is painting, the child she is 
nursing, the gown she is making, or the 
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dessert she is concocting. ‘“ Mrs. will 
not be home until after 3, or 4, or 7 P. M.” 
ismerely a variation of the form, signifying 
at what hour she will be disengaged. 

The only really needful thing is to have 
everybody understand and adopt what a 
few have adopted and found convenient 
and courteous—a conventional phrase to 
indicate that the occupations of the house 
can not be thrown over for the pleasure of 
a conversation with friends who may find 
another occasion for calling. To a muiti- 
tude of overwearied women, interrupted 
until serious pursuit becomes impossible, 
and nerves and health break down, this 
little phrase, if accepted as coin current, 
is a boon. 





Spring Time. 





‘oe PRING weather has been un- 
~, usually late this year. Until 
*7y within the past few days, the 
temperature has been compar- 
atively low, and cold rains have 
been the rule. As a result, all but the 
hardiest vegetation remained dormant, and 
the country looked bare and dreary. But 
the recent sunshine has wrought a mar- 
velous change, and the landscape, as by 
magic, has become clothed with the habil- 
iments of beauty. Almost in a night, the 
leaves of the trees burst forth from the 
shells in which they were protected all 
winter, unfolded themselves to the bright 
light and mild atmosphere, and covered 
the bare limbs in delicate shades of green. 
The apple trees have become lovely in 
garments of pink-white blossoms, and the 
cherry trees in mantles of bloom that rival 
the snow in whiteness. 

The green fields are dotted with yellow 
dandelions, and the woods are made lovely 
by dainty wind flowers, hepaticas and other 
delicate spring flowers. The soft, pure air 
of the country is full of fragrant odors and 
sweet sounds. The woodland and meadow 
streams, not yet scorched and shrunken 
by the sun, run musically over their stony 
beds, their clear but ruffled bosoms reflect- 
ing shining flecks and streams of light, 
and their waters, leaping and dancing, kiss 
lightly nodding ferns and bending grass, 
leaving on their bright green leaves glis- 
tening jewel drops. 

Birds are busily engaged in love making, 
mating andnest-building. Cattle, liberated 
from their long winter confinement, roam 
the fields, eating with avidity the fresh 
green grass. 

Nature in the country now is in her hap- 
piest mood, and she has made the hills, 
meadows and woods fair to look upon. 
All her most delightful charms are now 
exhibited. From early morning, when the 
dew sparkles, diamond-like, on the fresh 
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young grass, to the hour of golden sun- 
set, and through the mild nights, she is 
now gracious. The wayside flowers are 
nearly all more delicate in their beauty 
than those of later months. The air is 
bracing, without being cool; warm, with- 
out oppressiveness. 

To the man burdened with the cares of 
business; to the woman heavily Jaden 
with domestic duties; to the little ones a 
day, or even a few hours, in the country, 
at frequent intervals, would prove a bless- 
ing, and an invigorator mentally and 
physically. The wild flowers, the unroll- 


‘ing ferns, the trees, the birds, the brooks, 


the glens, the sweet, pure air—all are na- 
ture’s free gifts, offered for those who 
greet them, and which lift the burdens 
and give strength for renewed work. 





Pride. 


HERE is nothing in language 
that can express the deep hu- 
miliation of being received 
with coldness when kindness is 
expected; of seeing the look, 
but half concealed, of strong disapproba- 
tion from such as we have cause to feel 
beneath us, not alonein vigor of mind and 
spirit, but even in virtue and truth. 

The weak, the base, the hypocrite @re 
the first to turn with indignation from 
their fellow-mortals in disgrace; and 
whilst the really pure suspect with cau- 
tion, and censure with mildness, these 
traffickers in petty sins who plume them- 
selves upon their immaculate conduct, 
sound the alarm-bell at the approach of 
guilt,and clamor their anathenias upon 
their unwary and cowering prey. 











I’ll Love Thee Fondly Still. 





OU vowed you would be ever true; 

And fondly I believed; 

I cannot think those tender words 
Were spoken to deceive; 

Thy love to me is dearer far 
Than costly gems or gold. 

But, ah! I feel from day to day, 
To me you’re growing cold. 


Oh, has anofier now the love 
That Iso dearly prize? 

Or has thy heart been changed to stone, 
Forgetting all past ties? 

You may prove false, and treat me cold, 
But thee, I never will; 

I’1l ne’er forget the days gone by, 
Vl love thee fondly still. 


I cherish every tender word, 
Fach recollection fond, 
Although I feel that, in my heart, 
That I, indeed, am wronged ; 
But still may Heaven its choicest gifts 
On thee forever pour; 
Think of me kindly, as thy friend— 
Thy friend—if nothing more. 
—Adam Scholes. 
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Light Without Heat. 





To the speculative mind, none of the 

ossible future applications of electricity 
is more attractive and none so full of im- 
minediate interest as the possibility that 
seems almost within our grasp of obtain- 
ing light without heat, of making the light 
waves without the heat waves that have 
thus far always been at the same time the 
companion and the burden of all artificial 
light. The time is ripe, and the exact 
science of the day seems all but ready and 
willing to give the analysis of the two 
great problems, the answer to either of 
which would stand the crowning achieve- 
ment of a century of progress in the ap- 
plication of nature’s secrets to the require- 
ments of daily life. One of these—the 
navigation of the air—seems to be a me- 
chanical problem only, while the other— 
the production of light without heat—we 
may as confidently say is only a question 
of properly handling the electric current. 
Nature presents us with beautiful ex- 
amples of both solutions, but guards 
jealously the key to her method of opera- 
tion, by which well-known forces are made 
to do the apparently impossible thing, and 
it is equally beyond our science to-day to 
explain howthe bird soars aloft on motion- 
less wing and how the glow-worm emits a 
gleam of light without a ray of heat. But 
they do it, and the many imitators of the 
bird will soon be equaled in number by 
those who are chasing the fire-fly’s secret. 
What nature does with nature’s forces, 
man should and doubtless will be able to 
do with a full knowledge of those forces 
and a better comprehension of the methods 
by which nature applies them. Who shall 
say which is the more difficult accomplish- 
ment, the production of an artificial ruby 
or the production of an artificial light 
without heat? There is no certainty, in- 
deed, that the latter will not come from 
the hand of the chemist first. Weare only 
too prone to hastily write that down as the 
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impossible which is simply not yet done, 
and our last achievement as the most dif- 
ficuit of all accomplishments. Let us not, 
however, forget that the chemist has striven 
for more than a century to make the arti- 
ficial stone with commendable success, 
and the mechanic has striven a century to 
navigate the air, while the electrical en- 
gineer has wrestled but a comparatively 
short time with the problem of light with- 
out heat, and has already shown that the 
solution, far from being impossible on the 
lines of his attack, is, indeed, a reasonable 
expectation of another decade of electrical 


advance. 
<>—______—_ 


What is Electricity ? 








In physical science we study matter and 
energy. Matter, we all know, possesses 
mass and inertia. The capacity of doing 
work is the characteristic of energy. The 
cannon ball, the coiled spring and matter 
that is hot, all possess energy. Not only 
is matter conserved, but energy is also con- 
served. Electricity is not energy. When 
we produce any effect by electricity, it does 
not disappear or appear in different equiv- 
alents, but still remains electricity. As 
far as experiments have gone, they show 
that electricity is not energy and not 
niatter. 

About electricity, we know it can be 
passed like a current through a wire, and 
that peculiar conditions exist in the wire 
and in the space around it. I don’t think 
our knowledge of electricity is as vague 
as is frequently supposed, and certainly 
we know the laws of electricity as well as 
any other in natural science. We know 
that a stone falls to the ground in accord-. 
ance with the law of gravitation, because 
every atom attracts every other atom, but 
we do not know why it does so. This 
common phenomenon is as much a nuys- 
tery as any in regard to electricity. 

Some force is required to put electricity 
in motion, just as some force is required 
to put matter in motion, and this force, 
whatever it may be, we call electro-motor. 
The term of electrical pressure, as far as 
we will use it, will be about the same as 
potential, andis determined in comparison 
by, the direction of the current between 
different bodies, the current passing from 
the body of higher potential power to that 
of lower potential. As an air-pump is for 
the purpose of producing a current of air, 
so electrical machines are for the purpose 
of setting electricityin motion. Electrical 
pumps, I have never called them, because 
they do not generate electricity in the 
sense of creating it, but they are either 
for the purpose of drawing it out of the 
earth or from elsewhere, or for putting it 
in motion. 

The current is not thrust through a wire 
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like the water from a force-pump, but by 
the eternal power of the surrounding ether 
acting from point to point along the wire. 
We know that certain matter has the 
property of becoming a permanent niag- 
net. Steel is one of these. Around the 
poles of the magnet are lines of forces. 





Keep the Mouth Shut. 





Don’t be offended. The admonition is 
not meant as a reflection upon your talk- 
ativeness. Talk as much as you please, 
but keep your mouth shut when you are 
not talking. People who keep their 
mouths closed except when they are talk- 
ing, eating or drinking, rarely contract 
colds or coughs. Savages, even those liv- 
ing in northern latitudes, seldom take 
cold. Scientists say it is because they are 
close-mouthed. Disease germs floating in 
the air find a direct route into the lungs of 
a person who breathes through his mouth. 
They are arrested by the fine sieve-like 
network of hair in the nostrils of the in- 
dividual who breathes through his nose. 
Keep your mouth shut, and you may defy 
pestilence. 

The teeth suffer from too much and too 
frequent exposure to the atmosphere. 
Sudden changes of temperature, whether 
liquid or atmospheric, are hurtful to them. 
The best teeth in the world are those of 
the savage tribes, whose members always 
keep their mouths shut except when talk- 
ing or eating. 

Throat and lung diseases are often con- 
tracted by persons who go about open- 
mouthed. The frosty air of winter inhaled 
directly into the lungs through the mouth 
is a frequent cause of bronchial disorders. 
Taken through the nose it is modified and 
sifted of many of its dangers. Keep your 
mouth shut. 





The Tongue in Influenza. 





Faisans recently made an interesting 
communication to the Societe Medicale 
des Hospitaux concerning the tongue in 
grip. Its special characteristic, says the 
Medical Record, is an opaline tint of bluish 
white, sometimes uniformly distributed, 
and again appearing in patches. This 
porcelain appearance of the tongue is often 
the first definite sign of grip, and accom- 
panies the vague malaise that precedes 
the disease. It always appears during the 
first two or three days. As long as the 
condition is present the patient 1s by no 
means well, though recovery may be ap- 
parent. Complications may arise as long 
as the opaline tint remains. The tongue 
is not altered in form or dimensions, nor 
is it ever dry unless some phlegmonous 


inflammation is imminent or has already 
begun. Ifthereisacatarrh of the digestive 
tract, and the tongue becomes heavily 
coated, the opaline tint is still visible 
about the borders, and niay show through 


the coating in places. Cathartics may help 


clear up the furred tongue, but its char- 
acteristic porcelain effect remains, In 
pneumonia complicating grip the tongue 
dries up without effect upon the opaline 
tint upon its borders. In a case of sup- 
posed nieningitis in a child, the peculiar 
appearance of the tongue served to estab- 
lish the diagnosis of grip, a diagnosis veri- 
fied by subsequent events. Sometimes 
there is lingual dequamation, as in scarlet 
fever. 





Air as Fuel. 





The practical use of air as fuel is declared 
to be a fact which has now been demon- 
strated so abundantly as to admit of no 
question, and the process which is claimed 
to be the most successful in accomplishing 
this end is neither complex nor costly. As 
is well understood by all, air is mixed with 
coal gas with hydro-carbon vapors, and 
the compound, when burned, generates a 
much greater heat than if the air were 
absent—so, too, a powerful air-blast is a 
great economizer in smelting and reducing 
ores. But, as described, this new fuel is 
the air itself, which, as a powerful blast is 
directed upon an incandescent substance, 
say coal made white hot, pure carbon, or 
any other materials that can be made to 
glow. Coal, hydrocarbons, or what not, 
may be employed to give the initial incan- 
descence, but once the blast strikes the 
luminous body the utmost intensity of 
heat is secured, apparently by the com- 
bustion of the air, and may be maintained. 
for an indefinite period by merely pressing 
the incandescence of the surface; this 
latter may be done by a slight manipula- 
tion of the surface brought to incandes- 
cence, and with some slight renewal of 
carbonaceous material, the matter involv- 
ing but very little trouble. 


<< >9—$____ 





Inebriety. 





The immediate effect of a moderate 
amount of alcohol is a feeling of increased 
vigor. Ideas are increased in quickness, 
but lose in concentration. The system 
soon demands the stimulant more fre- 
quently. Abstinence is followed by suffer- 
ing. The hand loses its steadiness, the 
brain its clearness. Insomnia adds to the 
drain on nervous forces, and the patient 
instinctively resorts for relief to the poison 
which is the direct cause of his condition. 
In time these symptoms become intensified, 
and evidences of chronic degeneration 
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manifest themselves. 
in the body is exempt. 
Alcohol in the stomach retards digestion 
by paralyzing terminal nerves and bya 
chemical action on the pepsin of the gastric 
juice, produces changes in the secretions 
of the liver and vitiates the processes 
throughout the whole alimentary tract, by 
causing perverted action of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system. Partially digested 
food passing from the stomach to the in- 
testines becomes subjected to abnormal 
fermentations. As a result, poisonous 
products, designated by modern chemists 
as ptomaines and leucomaines, are formed. 
_ Elimination is retarded by alcohol, con- 
sequently these products are absorbed into 
the system, and an auto-poisoning results. 
The lungs and skin undertake to assist in 
relieving the system of effete material, as 
shown by the peculiarly disagreeable odor 
of breath and perspiration persisting for 
days aftercessation from the use of alcohol. 


Scarcely an organ 


These patients will be found to suffer from 


chronic catarrh of most of the mucous 
membranes, notably the stomach, and 
chronic liver and kidney changes leading 
to cirrhosis and Bright’s disease. Degen- 
eration and resultant weakening of the 
walls of blood-vessels predispose to rupture 
(usually in the brain), producing apoplexy. 





Combustion of Fuel. 





Herr Ernst recently laid before the 
Giessen University the results of his im- 
portant research upon the above-mention- 
ed subject, which abound with interest 
and instruction to the engineering com- 
munity of all branches. 

Carbon, the chief constituent of fuel, 
we know, forms two oxides, carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide. When carbon 
or carbonaceous matters burn in air, both 
oxides are commonly evolved, the propor- 
tions of each depending upon the condi- 
tions under which combustion takes place, 
the nature of which, however, has been 
hitherto obscure. What actually occurs 
when carbon is oxidized is less simple 
than many people think. According to 
Herr Ernst, oxidation begins at a com- 


_ paratively low temperature (about 752° F.), 


and carbon dioxide is formed as the main 
product, whether the air be in a large or 
small quantity. Only a small amount of 
carbon monoxide is simultaneously pro- 
duced. The rate of combustion increases 
as the temperature rises to 1292° F., but 
the chief product of combustion is still 
carbon dioxide. Hence it appears that, 
under favorable conditions, the formation 
of carbon monoxide is very small. It 
should be remembered that in the com- 
bustion of solid fuel in industrial practices, 
the absence of an excess of air inevitably 


‘highest possible temperature. 
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means the presence of carbon monoxide 
alone, accompanied by soot. The reason, 
we learn, is that above the temperature of 
1292° F., the proportion of carbon monoxide 
to carbon dioxide rapidly increases, until 
when 1823° F. is reached the former gas is 
exclusively produced. It is said that these 
observations throw light ona phenomenon 
which has hitherto received inadequate 
explanation. When carbon is oxidized at 
a moderate temperature, e. g., 1292° F., it 
burns without a flame, whereas, when the 
temperature is higher, as, for example, 
1832° F., a flame accompanies its com- 
bustion. In the former case, itis explained 
that it burns direct to carbon dioxide, an 
incombustible gas, and in the latter to car- 
bon monoxide, which, on getting beyond 
the highest temperature, burns with a 
further supply of oxygen, with its charac- 
teristic blue flame. 

Some deductions of considerable prac- 
tical importance may be drawn from these 
results. In the first place, the complete 
combustion of the carbon of fuel could be 
effected with the theoretical amount of air 
if the temperature of combustion could be 
kept so low that the maximum temperature 
at which the exclusive formation of carbon 
dioxide takes place were not exceeded. 
To effect this, it would either be necessary 
to allow the rate of combustion to be 
smiall, or to take steps for the rapid trans- 
ference of heat from the combustion 
chamber to the material to be heated. It 
is remarked that there are considerable 
difficulties to be encountered in either 
course. Slow combustion involves loss by 
the enhanced influence of those factors, 
such as escape of heat by conduction and 
radiation, which vary directly as the time 
during which they operate. Rapid trans- 
ference of heat can, it is explained, only 
be achieved by intimate contact of the fuel 
and the substance to be heated, or by the 
interposition of the thinnest possible lay- 
ers of the best possible conductors be- 
tween them, and these postulates involve 
the consideration of questions of chemical 
action and mechanical strength, differing 
with each case, and far too complex to be 
now discussed. Nevertheless, taking the 
accuracy of Herr Ernst’s work for granted, 
the fact remains, and its utilization is only 
a matter of time and opportunity. The 
obtaining of the most perfect combustion 
of fuel, with the theoretical minimum of 
air, it is pointed out, must not be confused 
for a moment with the production of the 
The con- 
ditions for the two results,so far from 
being identical, are said to be actually 
antagonistic, if not mutually exclusive. 
This will be clearer than the consideration 
of the second deduction that may be made 
from the same data. Seeing that the ox- 
idation of carbon at temperatures above 
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1823° F. results in the formation of carbon 
monoxide, and that it is, therefore, im- 
practicable to burn it at such temperature 
direct to carbon dioxide, the best method 
of obtaining very high temperatures in- 
dustrially is to consume the carbon mon- 
oxide as fast as it is formed by the ad- 
ulission to a point beyond the solid fuel of 
a further supply of air, the combustion of 
the carbon monoxide being thus effected, 
while it yet retains the sensible heat im- 
parted to it by the reaction to which it 
owes its origin. This is the principle of 
the gas producer. There the fuel is gasified 
in one vessel and finally burned in another. 
However, as solid carbon has to be con- 
verted into gaseous products of com- 
bustion, a certain quantity of heat is ab- 
sorbed in the work of gasification, and the 
maximum temperature that can be reached 
byits means isthereby diminished. Could 
carbon be gasified and then burned, a con- 
siderable increase would, it is contended, 
be gained. The nearest approach to this 
is, we are reminded, the combustion of 
some gaseous compound of carbon, such as 
cyanogen, in the formation of which work 
equivalent to the heat of gasification has 
already been done. The third deduction 
of utility that can be drawn from Herr 
Ernst’s observationsis that the temperature 
of a producer should not fall appreciably 
below 1832 F., as otherwise an undue pro- 
portion of carbon dioxide will be formed. 





Boiler Horse Power. 

A boiler maker was asked by a firm to 
inform them as to the probable amount of 
water their boilers were evaporating at 
acertain gauge pressure. As the matter 
involved some interesting calculations 
bearing upon the “nominal” rating of 
boilers as against their actual performance, 
the reply and the basis of estimate is of 
interest as showing how the boiler maker 
figures. 

The question was: “ We have two boilers 
52 inches in diameter, 14 feet long, each 
containing fifty tubes 3 inches by 14 feet; 
pressure per boiler gauge is 85 pounds. 
Can you tell us how much water would be 
evaporated in these boilers per hour under 
the data given?” 

The answer was as follows: ‘‘ Your two 
boilers, as stated, contain 1,350 square feet 
of heating surface; at the boiler maker’s 
rating of 12 square feet per horse power, 
these would be nominally called 112%- 
horse power boilers, but many actual tests 
by us demonstrate beyond doubt that this 
rating by makers of 12 square feet per 
horse power is only correct in fact at very 
low pressures—say about 4o pounds per 
squareinch. Andas the steaming capacity 
depends on the quantity of fuel consumed 
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in a given time, and as the quantity con- 
sumed depends upon the draft power— 
whether natural or forced draft—and as 
the fuel consumed is practically repre- 
sented by the pressure obtained, it follows 
that, your nominal rating being 4o pounds 
pressure, while the fact is you are carrying 
85 pounds pressure, would indicate that 
the actual work done on your boilers is 
far in excess of the nominal rating of 112% 
pounds. 

“But the question is, How much excess 
should we estimate? It is clear that the 
pressure being an indication of the rel- 
ative amount of fuel consumed, it is equally 
representative of the work developed by 
the boilers; hence our nominal power of 
11244-horse power is increased in the ratio 
that 4o pounds bears to the minimum 
pressure necessary for the engine work. 
It is well known among engineers that if 
the engine requires 70 pounds initial 
pressure for its satisfactory operation to 
carry the load on it at schedule velocity, 
they must allow for loss in steam-pipe 
condensation, for frictional resistance in 
pipes, steam ports, valves, etc., all of which 
would aggregate, at least, 10 pounds of the 
boiler pressure as indicated by the steam 
gauge. Hence, in your case, we deduct 
10 pounds from the reported 85 pounds 
carried, leaving 75 pounds as representing 
the actual amount of steam required from 
boilers. This brings the ratio of the 
nominal rating of the boilers from 4o 
pounds up to 75 pounds actually used. 
Hence the nominal rating of 112%-horse 
power is increased as 40 pounds pressure 
is to 75 pounds, or, say, 1% times, making 
the actual horse power of the boilers 211, 
instead of 112%, as nominally rated; and 
at 4 gallons of water per horse power per 
hour the evaporation of these boilers 
would be over 800 gallons per hour, 

“We predict that you will find this 
statement very close to the actual facts at 
your specifications. After an extensive 
experience of over twenty-five years in 
boiler practice, we think there is an un-, 
necessary mystery surrounding the actual _ 
work that may be expected from a given 
type of boiler working at a given pressure. 
In fact, some of the most distinguished 
and capable engineers in the world have 
stated that there is no such thing as horse 
power in steam boilers! 

“Now, how is the horse power of a steam 
engine estimated? Is it not the force ap- 
plied multiplied by the velocity of its 
application? So, also, in the boiler. The 
fuel is the source of heat and force, and 
the power of draft is the exponent of the 
velocity with which this heat is applied; 
hence there is no difference in the prin- 
ciple of estimating the power of engines 
and boilers, except that in the engine the 
power is represented by the volume and 
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pressure of steam consumed at a given 
velocity of motion, while the boiler de- 
rives its power from the quantity of fuel 
consumed in a given time. These are 
evidently convertible terms. Both cases 
are equally developments of heat energy, 
and can be readily estimated on the same 
lines. The boiler is the producer; the 
engine can only utilize the heat energy 
derived from the boiler. Can either pro- 
duce more than the elements furnished 
afford? We shall be glad to have our 
statements criticized from any quarter.” 





Friction Tests. 





_ Experiments have been made in Eng- 
land to determine definitely the friction 
of lubricated bearings, and, with the 
special apparatus employed in this in- 
quiry, the result showed that, with careful 
lubrication, steel shafts running in gun 
metal bearings, at from 50 to 300 revolu- 
tions per minute, would seize with the 
-following loads: Collar bearings, 100 
pounds per square inch; footstep bear- 
ings, 200 pounds per square inch; cylin- 
drical bearings, at 600 pounds per square 
inch; while a pin working intermittently 
will stand about ten times the above press- 
ure without seizing. In all the experi- 
ments the surface was taken as being the 
diameter by the length. It appears that, 
in the friction of solids, it is directly pro- 
portionate to the load, while with liquid 
friction—that is, with a perfect lubrication 
where a film of liquid intervenes between 
the metallic surfaces—the friction is inde- 
pendent of load. Again, these experi- 
ments showed that in a bearing with the 
load applied above, as in rolling stock, 
there was an upward pressure of more 
than 500 pounds, a hole being bored in the 
crown of the journal and a pressure gauge 
inserted showing as much as 600 pounds 
pressure per square inch in a bearing four 
inches in diameter by six inches long, a 
total pressure of upward of six tons being 
thus supported by fluid pressure of the 
lubricant. 





What is Steam? 





The above question is frequently asked 
of engineers nowadays, and, although 
they make constant use of steam, very 
few will answer that “steam is an invisible, 
gaseous fluid generated by the aid of heat 
from water.” Many of them, when told 
that steam is invisible, laugh and say they 
know better, because they see it every day. 
If one of these wise men, who claim the 
honor and name of practical engineers, 
will take a look at the water-glass in the 
boiler room, if they have one—if not, let 
them look at the one on their neighbor’s 
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boiler—and_ then tell if they can see any 
steam inside of it. If the glass should 
happen to burst while they are making 
the observation, they will, no doubt, see 
plenty of what they call steam in the vi- 
cinity, and they might also see the same if 
the safety valve should happen to blow off, 
Why, then? Simply because steam is in- 
visible, and so long as it is confined you 
cannot see it, but when it is cooled off, as 
when it comes in contact with the air, and 
is consequently condensed again to the 
water from which it originated, it be- 
comes visible to the eye, like water in 
very small particles, as ina fog. Viewed 
at such times, it has lost its characteristics 
as steam, and instead of being a gaseous 
fluid it has become condensed to water in 
very small particles, which occupy con- 
siderable space. When in this condition 
we see what we call steam, but when an 
engineer notes the flow of steam, from 
gauge cock or safety valve, he will notice 
that near the opening nothing is visible, 
while at some distance he sees fog. The 
reason of thisisthat atall times stcam is in- 
visible while it remains steam, but by con- 
densation and the formation of water a fog 
is produced, which can be seen and dis- 
tinguished in no way from the fog which 
rises from rivers, swamps, or other bodies 
of water during such times as the tem- 
perature and other conditions are favorable 
to its formation. 





Length of Tubes. 





Boiler tubes determine in a great meas: 
ure the length of the boiler, the diameter 
of the tube being the determining factor, 
when we are after the greatest economy. 
It is considered good practice to make the 
tube length about forty-eight to fifty 
times the tube diameter, and so with four- 
inch tubes for soft coal, we would have 
tubes and boiler about sixteen feet to 
eighteen feet long, and this will give 
greater economy than when it is shorter. 
A longer boiler will also decrease the effi- 
ciency, as the heat will have been pretty 
well extracted from the tubes by the time 
the flame and gases have passed through 
sixteen feet of four-inch pipe. After this 
the heat should be used for heating feed 
water or superheating steam. 

For hard coal the tubes are usually 
made smaller and the boilers are shorter 
in consequence, the increased number of 
tubes giving the additional heating sur- 
face, and the smaller tube using up the 
heat (if it can be so stated) sooner than in 
the case of the large one. These little 
things go to make up the efficient design 
of a boiler and should be well studied by 
those interested in boiler design. 

It is not safe to assume all of the heat- 
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ing surface of the tubes as efficient in 
making calculations (unless they are 
spaced further apart than usual), and if 
we do we are apt to overrate the capacity 
of our boilers, which is not good practice, 
as then they are more apt to be forced be- 
youd their capacity, in order to come up 
to the rating. 

With small tubes 1t will be best to allow 
fifteen square feet of heating surface to a 
horse power, but for large tubes, amply 
spaced, it is only necessary to allow twelve 
feet of heating surface to the horse power. 





Safer Travel. 





When Father Time’s train left block No. 

1893 and rolled into biock No. 1894, the 
sighs of relief that were uttered by the 
railroad presidents and their assistants of 
the entire country must have developed, 
at their conjunction, into a prayer of 
thanksgiving. The year 1893 will go into 
railroad history as the most disastrous on 
record, when the loss of life and destruc- 
tion of rolling stock is taken into consid- 
eration. Sheer luck will be blamed by the 
managers of the Eastern roads for the mis- 
fortunes they have suffered, while the 
Western roads, through their officials, 
simply attribute their losses to the im- 
mense trafie that swept down upon them 
in the later days of the World’s Fair. 
, It is a peculiar coincidence that the 
month of March, 1893, was the only month 
of the year that escaped without a black 
mark in the shape of a fatal accident to its 
credit. For many decades the month of 
March has been considered the worst 
month in the year for fatal railroad acci- 
dents, and reliable records will show that 
she has well earned this reputation. ‘This 
state of things was, no doubt, brought 
about principally through the season of 
the year, and its effect upon newly-built 
roads. Frost would be leaving the ground 
about that time of the year, and roads 
completed and operated the fall pre- 
viously would be called upon by Mother 
Nature to stand a strain that hastily con- 
structed road-beds were not equal to. 
Hence cave-ins and washouts fell to the 
record of March. 

The year 1893 had hardly begun opera- 
tions before the great wreck on the Big 
Four, January 21, occurred. In that wreck, 
it will be remembered, thirty-two were 
killed and thirty-six injured. With this 
appalling inauguration of accidents the 
record of disasters was kept up through- 
out the entire year with such persistency 
that the believers in bad luck came to be- 
lieve the figures 1893 were ill-omened. 

The record of the year recalls the worst 
days of Mississippi steamboating, when 
lives were recklessly sacrificed to speed, 


and the time when the wrecks of the frail 


side-wheel steamers on the Atlantic Ocean 
brought death to hundreds. Since January 
1, 1893, until December 31 of the same year, 
twenty-eight severe disasters have occurred 
on the railroads of the country. This is 
by no means all the collisions and derail- 
ments from which death and injury have 
resulted, but it includes the principal ones. 
Adding up the totals of deaths and in- 
juries, we find that 232 people were killed 
and 647 injured. This is an appalling 
record, and may well excite a painful in- 
terest in the traveling public’s mind. 

In a conversation recently with a well- 
known railroad official, the official said: 
“The year’s record was undoubtedly the 
worst in my memory, but I know it will 
result in great good. Many things were 
brought out through the misfortunes, and 
where they can be prevented in the future 
preparations looking to that end have al- 
ready been inaugurated. Many of the dis- 
asters occurred to World’s Fair trains, 
but the fact that this class of travel was 


seriously affected is no adequate reason ~ 


why it should be so. On most of the rail-. 
roads where extra service was necessary 
by the travel to Chicago trains were not so 
frequent that the doubling or trebling of 
them need have resuited in crowding. The 
cause, in my mind, for the great list of ac- 
cidents can be traced to the parsimony of 
a majority of the Western roads, 
overworking of employes from the lack of 
train service is one result of economy, but 
a’ more weighty result was the incompe- 
tence of those employed. The desire to 
cut down expenses led to the employment 


of men lacking in the training necessary 


to rightly understand and execute orders, 
and who were hired simply because they 


could be hired cheaply. It is an undeni- | 


able fact that two of the most prominent 

roads in the East, roads that have always 

had the least trouble with their employes 

on account of wages, were the least 

sufferers in the way of wrecks last 
ear. 

“The lack of system on many roads is 
also accountable for some of the year’s 
horrors. Past immunity from criminal 
prosecution has made several companies 
careless. They know they can be mulcted 
for damages to acertain amount for every 
person they kill or injure, but beyond that 
they are safe from danger. Investigations 
generally end in nothing, or, if a verdict 
is brought in, a prosecution in the courts 
of the employes or the officials of the 
companies rarely or never takes place. 
The trust of too great a majotity of the 
railroads is that public indignation will 
soon blow over, and generally they calcu- 
late correctly. This is a result brought 
about by the general belief that accidents 
will and must happen, but the extreme to 
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which this idea may be carried is not 
taken into consideration. ‘ 

“You very well know that the railroad 
passenger business of, the country is 
rapidly picking up. The enlargement of 
atremendous depot—that is, it was so 
considered five years ago—in a neighbor- 
ing city, substantiates this assertion, and 
the railroads that have an entrance into 
the city of New York or reach near-by 
water fronts are simply swamped by their 
passenger traffic. The year 1893 will show 
that there were 750,000,000 passengers 
transported, and of these, one in each 
1,000,000 was killed, and one in each 
100,000 was injured. This is a compara- 
tively small number, it is true, but the fact 
remains that it is an increase over 1892, 
and that it should not have been so large. 
There are thousands of competent, hard- 
working men employed by the railroads 
who are conscientiously trying to do their 
duty. Itisa pity that the effort they are 
making to elevate their calling and win 
the confidence of the public should be 
defeated by the parsimony of some of the 
companies and by the lack of system with 
which many roads are to prevent disasters. 

“The recent meeting in New York of 
the officials connected with the American 
Railway Association to discuss the best 
method of preventing disasters that re- 
sult in the loss of life and limb on the rail 
is proof that the warning given by the 
great number of casualties occurring in 
1893 did not pass unheeded, and that the 

ublic have at least satisfaction in know- 
ing that their interests were discussed 
jointly with the companies represented. 
I attended that meeting, and although I 
cannot tell tales out of school, I can at 
least say that there were several very 
warm speeches made and reflections cast 
that caused several of the Western repre- 
sentatives to squirm in their seats. There 
were 181 roads, operating 131,000 miles of 
track, represented at the meeting, and it 
was self-evident that the action we took 
therein will have an important bearing 
upon the security from danger of the 
600,000 passengers carried annually by the 
railroads of this country. 

“The block and signal systems, which, 
when they work correctly, prevent a train 
from entering a section of the road until 
the track for that section is clear, are 
great advances upon the old method of 
telegraphic orders between stations, as 
that was an advance upon the haphazard 
methods of forty yearsago. But experi- 
ence has shown that these systems are far 
from perfect, and my road, for one, is try- 
ing very hard to better that later system. 
The block system depends upon the giv- 
ing of correct signals tothe engineer and 
his seeing and obeying these signals. If 
any part of the apparatus gets out of order 


and fails to give the right signal, or any 
signal, or if the engineer through some 
inadvertence fails to catch the meaning of 
the signal, disaster is only avoided by 
lucky chance and the public being startled 
by a long list of killed and injured. 

“Automatic devices tosupplement human 
skill and foresight are being introduced 
on our best roads, and soon will be as 
common and recognized as necessary on all 
roads as the air brake. It is probable 
that the extension of electrical appliances 
to railroads will, in the near future, make 
traveling on the rail safer than it is to 
stay athome. Thatis an old and broad 
assertion, but notwithstanding the record 
of 1893, I think we shall soon see those 
conditions fulfilled. Some inventions 
looking to this end are being tested now. 
It appears fanciful to claim that an elec- 
trical apparatus can be arranged which 
will stop a train at points of danger inde- 
pendent of the engineer; that will warn 
the engineer of an accident happening to 
the device itself and its failure to work 
correctly, and which will enable every 
moving train, switch, and drawbridge to 
operate its own signals. 

‘But that 1s what we now propose to do, 
and those with me who have witnessed the 
marvelous things done by electricity will 
back up my assertion. These devices will 
warn the engineerin ample time to stop 
his train when a train is approaching him 
on the same track, tell him when a draw- 
bridge is open ahead of him, whether an 
accident has happened to any wheel on 
his train of cars, and whether a trestle 
bridge has sagged or fallen down or 
burned up. These devices will eliminate, 
as faras human genius can apparently go, 
every element of uncertainty and leave 
nothing to human fallibility or negligence. 
They will do everything but talk, and for 
that they will substitute the sharp and 
continuous ringing of gongs that will 
speak as plainly as words. 

‘“Next to the electrical appliances are 
the mechanical designs, which are almost, 
if not equally, as effective in preventing 
accidents. One of these is the derailment 
stop, which consists of a lever inside the 
driving wheels of the locomotive and 
within the trucks of the cars, whose lower 
end depends within a few inches of the top 
surface of the rail. It is pivoted so as to 
permit of a movement longitudinally of 
the train, and its upper free end, which 
extends beyond the pivot, is connected to 
a link or arm, which in turn is connected 
with the handle of a valve situated in the 
main train pipe of the train’s air brake 
system. When derailment takes place the 
lower end is brought in contact with the 
ground either by the wheels cutting into 
the earth or by a sufficiency of the periph- 
ery of the wheel descending between 
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two cross-ties. By the forward motion of 
the train the lower end of the lever is vi- 
brated rearwardly, the upper end moving 
forward from the pivot, and by this for- 
ward motion exerting a pull upon the link 
connecting with the handle of the main 
train air brake lever, opening the same 
and causing the air to escape, thus apply- 
ing the brakes. 

“Co-operating with this ingenious device 

is the drawbridge mechanism, which con- 
sists of a sliding rod lying at and across 
the land end of the bridge terminal, and 
projecting out sufficiently to be engaged 
_by a bracket or arm fastened to the bridge 
and moving with it. This sliding-rod has 
coiled upon it a spring, so arranged that 
when relieved from the pressure of the 
arm or plate it springs out, and upon the 
return of the bridge it is pushed back and 
the spring compressed. Pivoted to the 
cross-ties is a bell crank whose ends are 
engaged respectively by the sliding trans- 
verse rod and a line of gas-pipe lever run- 
ning parallel with the track. This is car- 
ried back a sufficient distance and there 
connected to a crank arm, which in turn 
is connected to a rock shaft lying trans- 
versely of the tracks, and to which arecon- 
nected at suitable places sector-shaped 
trip pieces, which are raised and lowered 
by the rotation of the transverse rock 
shaft as the bridge is opened and closed 
through the means of the mechanism I 
have spoken of before. These trips, when 
in operation or in a raised position, which 
is the position they occupy when the 
bridge is opened, engage the levers of the 
air brake system, and by turning them 
back apply the brakes and stop the train. 
_ Upon the closing of the bridge they are, of 
course, turned down and out of their work- 
ing position. 

“An engineer approaching an open draw- 
bridge first passes a signal warning him 
to stop; and failing to obey it for any rea- 
son, his levers are struck and turned back 
by the stops and he comes to a standstill 
upon the rails whether he wants to or not. 

“The other device I have hinted at in 
the first part of our conversation is a pro- 
tection fence to be placed on trestles. It 
is a marvel of simplicity and ingenuity. 
Lying across the trestle is a series of 

jointed levers, whose joints are connected 
by fusible plugs. Just outside of the 


structure is a spring coiled upon a rod, ex-. 


erting a continual pressure away from the 
structure, yet coiled so that it can itself be 
compressed. A line of gas-pipe lever con- 
nects with the jointed levers and runs 
back a proper distance, where it is con- 
nected to a crank arm, which is attached 
to a rock shaft, at right angles, and this 
rock shaft runs transversely of the tracks 
and terminates in a box having fastened 
- toita crescent-shaped lifter, upon which 


rests a trip having its lower surface formed 
like a cam. 

“With the apparatus in operation, should 
a bridge burn, one or more of the fusible 
plugs would be melted, and the’ gas-pipe 
lever, under the influence of the spring, 
would move down and _ back, throwin 
down the crank arm, rotating the rece 
shaft, and raising the trip up out of the 
box by the pressure of the crescent-shaped 
lifter against its under or cam side. 

“Should the bridge be washed away by 
a flood or fall through weakness, the con- 
nections would be snapped, and the same 
thing would occur, but if the bridge sinks 
through weakness insufficiently to part 
any of the couplings, the reverse move- 
ment is imparted, as the connectio1s, hav- 
ing to cover the form of an inverted arc, 
would be drawn toward the bridge, and 
move the crank arm down in the reverse 
or bridge direction, and. cause the trip to 
rise by the pressure of the other lifter 
against its under surface, thus providing 
for two distinctly different movements in 
a way that is at once simple, practical, and 
cheap of construction. 

“These devices form the principal im- 
provements in railroad safeguards contem- 
plated for the coming year. Like all de- 
vices, they have defects, but these defects 
are reduced to a very small percentage. 
In the matter of electrical signals, snow 
and sleet are the most formidable foes to 
overcome, while in the case of the two 
mechanical safeguards viliainous tamper- 
ing, such as is likely to come from tramps, 
is the only drawback. It takes a case- 
hardened scoundrel to wreck a train, and 
while there are many tramps that will 
commit petty crimes, the class of murder- 
ers is comparatively small. Considering 
this circumstance, the mechanical appli- 
ances will surely proveasubstantial benefit. 

“To size up the outlook of 1894, my 
opinion, as a railroad man, is that the per- 
centage of wrecks will show a decided de- 
crease under the record of 1893.” 





LARGE STEAM BOILERS.—The danger of 
explosion and the enormous destruction 
that might result from the bursting of a 
boiler of the large capacity now coming 
into vogue is pushing the sectional water 
tube and safety typesof boilers rapidly to 
the front. Such boilers can be made to 
withstand enormous pressure without dan- 
ger of blowing up; and they can have any 
desired capacity within reasonable limits. 
That their first cost is rather more than 
boilers of other types has retarded their 
introduction, but with the high surface 
temperatures of modern practice their 
merits have become more pronounced, and 
the question of first cost will no longer be 
so controlling as it has been in the past. 
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The Fellows Who Never Go Back. 





In the clear frosty air, when the morning is 
young, 

I’ve asong which J’ll sing, it was never yet sung, 

And I’ll ask for a chorus of Brothers who’ve felt 

A cold chill, like myself, agonizing their pelt, 

As they came from an engine, and got a rebuff, © 

From a nabob whose nature is churlishand gruff, 

When we’d ask for one favor we never should 


lack, 
And was slurred bya fellow who couldn’t go back. 


You all know what I mean, you’ve been there, I 
suppose, 

And you’ve had them ferociously snap at your nose, 

When politely you’d ask for the courtesies all 

In the aap should get, when upon them you’d 
call; 

If you haven’t, I have, and I tell you I sing 

With full knowledge when out on my doggerel 


wing, 
For I’vetraveled some miles now and then on the 
an Prac kk: 
And I’ve met with some artists who wouldn't go 
back. 


Thank the Lord for his goodness, the numbers 
are few; 
All the years I’ve been tramping I’ve only met 


wo; 

And the first one has long from a Brotherhood 
capa t. 

Been ejected, because he fetched up as.a scab; 

But the other chap yet sports an E on his breast 

Whom I wanted to take me some miles as his 


guest. ; 

Oh, I bet that zs tongue would have plenty of 
slack, 

If he met with a Brother who wouldn’t go back. 


In the days long ago, when I went to a school, 
The old pedagogue taught us an excellent rule: 
“It don’t cost to be civil,’ old Barney would say, 
“And remember, you brats, when at work or at 


play 

There = nothing like manners in young or in 
oO PA, i, 

Poor old fellow! for years he’s been mixed with 
the mold; 

But his maxim, though homely, was truthfully 
wise, 

And some chaps on head-ends should take Barney’s 
advice. 


Now, you boys, gather ’round me, ye kings of the 


rail, 
All ye right royal fellows, whose hearts do not fail 
When you see men approaching who're moving 
about ; ! 
Gather ’round me, clasp hands, and just list to me 
shout - 
\aullbeda live long and happy, and always have 
uck, 
From the ends of your tanks to the lead wheel on 
truck. f 
And may misery perch on the rim of the stack 
Of the mills manned by fellows who never go 
back.”’ —Shandy Maguire, 
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Messrs. EDITORS: Among the many 
good things in our late JOURNALS, I wish 
to call special attention to several articles 
from our Brothers which are analogous 
to the trend of my own thoughts. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to one 
from the pen of Brother Knowlton, page 
1114, December JOURNAL. It is a potr- 
trayal of facts and results that constitute 
one of the momentous questions for the 
solution of both engineers and firemen. 
It will be one of the questions at St. Paul, 
and every Division should discuss it thor- 
oughly that their delegate may go pre- 
pared to suggest remedies for one of the 
worst evils that confront enginemen of 
to-day. Mr. Sargent and Mr. Debs both 
concede that our present trend is in 
the direction of overproduction, which 
means lower wages, loss of power to cor- 
rect evils, in fact, eventual subjugation to 
the medieval, barbarous rule of supply and 
demand. Many of our members seen to 
be afraid of this question for fear they 
will offend the firemen. Ipresume I shall 
touch the tender spot of as many engi- 
neers as firemen, and I would ask: Shall 
we hesitate to correct evil tendencies when 
we discover them because a minority of 
both engineers and firemen profit by the 
evil at the expense of the great majority 
of both orders, or shall we adopt the best 
means to expunge the evil in the common 
interest of all, which we were organized to 
protect? The trouble has been, and is 
now, that too many of both orders are ig- 
noring the Golden Rule, and keeping an 
eye solely on the preferred places at the 
top of the ladder, and to reach the goal 
clamber over the rights of others and 
eventually trample to earth the best in- 
terests of all.-“ Extra,” Div. 353, page 
1116, makes a just complaint against regu- 
lars making 63 days in a month, while 
others (to whom “Regular” has obligated 
himself to make their grievance his griev- 
ance) make but 8 to 15 daysinamonth. I 
condemn “ Regular,” on the presumption 
that the asserted 63 days in one month is 
true, and because such pay as that amount 
of time would bring endangers the salary 
of every man who runs an engine, and 
“Regular” should not forget that the 
basis of pay for which he stays on his en- 
gine 63 daysin one month was made and 
is maintained by the power of the com- 
bined efforts of all the members. There 
is a reasonable limit to the salary of en- 
gineers, beyond which comes evil, in an 
incentive to demand reductions by the em- 
ployer and a weakened power to resist it, 
because a few reap the larger benefits of 
the combined action of the many. What 
we need most is the intelligence to dis- 
cern our evil tendencies and the humanity 
which remedies them. 


ore 


“Regular,” in his answer to “Extra,” 
(February JOURNAL, page 130,) strikes 
some hammer blows when he avers that 
four of the extra men were promoted 
against the judgment of the M. M. and 
contrary to the needs of business because 
of their demand for promotion, leaving 
“seventy or eighty dollars a month fire- 
men to take their chances as extras, and 
that the extra men requested that the list 
be reduced and consequently six were set 
back.”” Honors seem to be fairly easy be- 
tween the position of “‘ Extra” and “ Regu- 
lar.’ Each treats the question from a 
personal standpoint, personal interests, 
unmindful of that greater question, the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
“D. R. G.,” page 132, February JOURNAL, 
makes some good suggestions and his 
letter is worthy universal attention; but 
none of these but Brother Knowlton go 
to the root of the trouble. John McMul- 
len, page 129, February JOURNAL, takes 
G. W. Teasdale to task on the question of 
seniority, andin this one word, in my 
opinion, lies the root which, fostered with 
right care and consideration, would be a 
tower of strength; but under the treat- 
ment of the past eight years has grown 
rank and full of thorns and is now sting- 
ing many of those who have assisted 
in crowding its unhealthy growth, and is 
now nienacing the future of “Regular,” 
“Extra,” and all out of work of both engi- 
neers and firemen. It would make my 
letter too long to discuss all the phases 
and misuse of “the oldest in service have 
the preference,” a rule that is right, right- 
ly used, and I shall confine miyself to that 
influence of it which calls out the com- 
plaints in the letters above alluded to. In 
1886, at our New York convention, an iron- 
clad law was passed to enforce the aboli- 
tion of classification, on the ground that 
it jeopardized the future of engineers; 
that it closed the markets to future em- 
ployment, etc. Yet in the face of this 
declaration, in the following year, 1887, the 
doors of one of the eastern trunk lines 
were closed to future employment through 
the action of ajoint committee; the fire- 
men demanding that “the oldest in serv- 
ice should have the preference,” and no 
appeal of the engineers could modify this 
demand and none of the abuses com- 
plained of could be cured without conced- 
ing the point on “seniority,” so the doors 
were closed by joint action. Some of the 
firemen’s committee were engineers, 
and within a year, two of them were dis- 
charged and obliged to take their own 
medicine, which has been full of bit- 
terness to both, and one has not found 
employment as an engineer since, and 
this system (quoting from _ statistics 
before me) has discharged 33 men and 
promoted 91 in one year. I have no data 
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to show how many of the 33 discharged 
are of the men who demanded “ the oldest 
in the service shall have the preference,” 
to the entire exclusion of men who have 
spent the best part of their lives as fire- 
men and engineers. Do the firemen, as 
an order, want their future to hang on so 
slender a thread as their own infallibility? 
I cannot believe it. The Santa Fe, North- 
ern Pacific, Great Northern and Union Pa- 
cific demonstrate that they are not a unit 
in this demand. I am not going to lay all 
the blame at the door of the firemen, by 
any means. Whenever the action that 
closed the doors to employment has been 
joint, the engineers have been as much at 
fault as the firemen. They would better 
have not cured the evils that came to them 


_ than to join forces for personal benefit at 


the expense of the whole membership of 
both orders under the baneful influence 
of this action. That they did not realize 
the cumulative evils to accrue from it, 
there can be little question, nor can there 
be any question that it was an egregious 
mistake on the part of both engineers and 
firemen, and exactly in line with the wishes 
of railway managers, whosee their power to 
disruptand disorganize organized labor lies 
in the supplyin excessofthedemand. The 
fundamental principles of the C., B. & QO. 
strike were in line with the declarations 
of the New York convention against class- 
ification as then existing on the Pennsyl- 
vania, C., B. & Q., and Milwaukee & St. 
Paul roads. We fought a great battle 
against doors closed to re-employment, and 
then aggressively inverted our doctrine 
and through our own committees, under 
the inspiring star of “seniority,” closed 
and iocked the doors against ourselves on 
thousands of miles of road, and now we 
have thousands of both engineers and fire- 
men out of work and thousands more de- 
manding of “ Regular” a division of time. 
Statistics before me demonstrate that 
nearly, if not quite, four thousand men 
were promoted in a year, giving place for 
four thousand to step in the places of the 
firemen, while there are some five thousand 
engineers and a like number of firemen 
standing idle as a menace to the future of 
all, very many of them locked out by the 
action of some committee demanding that 
“the oldest in the service shall have the 
preference,’ and the consequence is no 
engineers are hired on one end and noth- 
ing above a wiper on the other, and the 
key turned against experience, and by 
those who should have broken the lock 
instead of forging the chains to enslave 
the future of themselves. Organization 
has been the emancipator of our members 
out of the rut of supply and demand; 
through this effort we have obtained some- 
thing near what our work was worth. 
Shall we continue this assistance to rail- 
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way managers in bringing us back to the 
medizval principles of supply and de- 
mand, and lose all voice in fixing the con- 
ditions under which we shall work, or 
shall we pursue a new course dictated by 
humanity and principles that does not con- 
fine itself to the few oldest in service, 
but to the compact whole, present and 
future? This is an important question 
that should not be passed over lightly; it 
deserves your best consideration and final 
instruction to the delegates at the St. Paul 
meeting. C. H. SALMONS. 





SEDALIA, Mo., Feb. 23, 1894. 

MeEssrs. Eprrors: I wish to lay before 
our members a question which to my 
mind is one of vast importance to not 
only the present but the future prosperity 
of our Brotherhood; that is, the subject 
of greed and avarice on the part of some 
of our members. This spirit has never 
been more fuily developed than during 
the present depressed condition of labor. 
When we take into consideration the noble 
principles upon which our organization is 
founded, we ask ourselves the question, 
Is it possible that we have members 
among us who are so avaricious and utter- 
ly devoid of brotherly affection as to make 
as high as 45 and 50 days a month, while a 
Brother, who, perhaps, is his next-door 
neighbor, happens to be so unfortunate as 
to be on the extra list and often only 
makesgor 1odays a month and some- 
times not that? In other words, one 
Brother receives a check ranging from 
$180 to $200 a month, while the other 
Brother is suffering for the necessities of 
life. Thisis a burning question and the 
convention when it meets in St. Paul 
should fix the limit atthirty days a month. 
As one writer has said, if an engineer can 
not live at that, he had better go into some 
business where he will not jeopardize his 
own life nor that of others by falling 
asleep at his post from overwork superin- 
duced by greed. How any honorable 
member of our Brotherhood can pursue 
such a course, is beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the writer. As the poet has truth- 
fully said: 


Are we Christians or still pagans? 
Have we hopes beyond the grave? 
Do we trust in God or Mammon 
Our eternal souls to save? 
How do men who make the money 
Differ from the few that hold? 
Answer truly, do we value 
Man, our brother, less than gold? 


That seems to be the question at this 
hour, do we value man, our brother, less 
than gold? Are we so oblivious to all the 
finer feelings of our nature as to forget 
that we are sworn Brothers and have one 


common interest in life, or is our connec- 
tion with the organization a mercenary 
one? My brother, whoever you may be, if 
you are one that is not willing to share 
with your more unfortunate brother, you 
are not filling your missionasa member of 
this institution, and we sincerely hope if 
you read these lines it may be the means 
of causing you to reflect that your broth- 
er’s family is just as dear to him as yours 
is toyou. Many a little necessity might 
be had or purchased if you could only 
cast aside your own selfish desires by be- 
coming a good Samaritan in your broth- 
er’s hour of need. Think of it and act 
accordingly. J. FRED WILLIAMS. 





Consolation. 





[Written for the JOURNAL.] 


Quite near the mystic gate, 

One eve I seemed to stray ; 

Unheeding earthly things, I heard them say. 

When on mine ear there fell a voice familiar 

I heard—I thought in mocking tones— 

Some words of thine repeated ; 

To this effect, thou felt by all deserted 

(So longin silence thou hadst borne thy load, 

Slight wonder if at last it overflowed.) 

Of boyish build the speaker, toc, was formed, 

Alas, I sighed, another serpent in thy bosom 
warmed. 

Then rushed a wave of tidal strength 

Throughout this feeble frame, 

‘All had not forgot,’ nor should while life re- 
main, 

Did thou not then one heart o’erlook? 

To whom of allon earth it hath been given 

To read thine own aright ; 

And sound the depth of that great soul, 

That raiseth thee above thy fellows far 

As Pisa’s wondrous tower o’er its mates aspires. 

That night in deep reflection thusI lay and pon- 
dered, 

Where is the house thy presence hath not bright- 
ened ? 

With words of cheer thy brother’s loads have 
lightened, 


‘When others wept, what tears hast thou not shed? 


They joyous were, thy lips to mirth were wed, 

Have any hungry been, and thou not given them 
bread? 

Heed not the swinish herd before whom thy 
pearls were shed, 

For bread upon the waters cast will yet return to 
thee. : 

Remember this, no sparrow falls 

Without the Master’s hand; so must thou ne’er 
Tepine, 

What canst thou hope of souls as lean 

As Pharoah’s famished kine? 

Thou ne’er shall lack thy share 

Of sympathy most true, 

The wound that breaks thy steadfast heart 

Must renda sister’s, too. —Ami, 
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ST. Louis, Mo. 

Mrssrs. Epitors: There appeared in 
recent issues of the JOURNAL articles per- 
taining to changes in our insurance asso- 
ciation which were, in my opinion, an 
honor to the contributors. I believe the 
_ opportune time has arrived when we can 
~ so change the laws that the membership 
will be benefited and make our insurance 
association one of the best fraternal orders 
in existence. We have been in the field 
for a quarter of a century, during which 
time the B. of L. E. has paid policy-holders 
over three million dollars, and the business 
of the association has been conducted 
better than any of the old-line insurance 
companies could have handled it. The 
association which commands success to- 
day is the one which keeps up with the 
times, and we should not bea laggard in 
the race. If old-line insurance companies 
can conduct a successful business by pay- 
ing policy-hoiders after a certain period, 
why can we not with the same equity ac- 
complish the same grand results? I can 
not see any reason why we should not do 
something in this direction. If we cannot 
pay full face, why not make a start by pay- 
ing one-half or one-third? If members of 
the association do not think wecan accom- 
Plish this without injuring the future pros- 
pects of the insurance, or should they fear 
it would create assessments that could not 
be met, we could adopt a plan lke this: 
When a member carries a policy of $3,000 
for thirty years, pay one-half, and the rest 
at death or total disability. There were 
presented in January JOURNAL notices 
of assessments for collections from policy- 
holders who have had membership with our 
insurance for twenty, twenty-two, twenty- 
three, twenty-four, twenty-five and twenty- 
six years. In my opinion, it would have 
been in keeping with the fraternal object 
of the association if we had reduced the 
assessments of the above policy-holders 
after they had carried their policies for 
twenty years. Nodoubt it would, on very 
many occasions, have saved the household 
from pinching or denying themselves. 
Again, if we had such a law, it would give 
beneficiaries returns when most needed, 
oratatime in life when age and infirmities 
required assistance. As an example, in 
order to furnish a fund, an assessment 
could be made on January and July first of 
each year for fifty cents per policy. This 
would give us a fund of $21,000, which 
would enable us to pay fourteen full pol- 
icies of $3,000 each, or twenty-eight $1,500 
claims. If we concluded to pay one-third, 
it would give us a start of forty-two on 
$3,000, or sixty-four $1,500 policies. Char- 
itably disposed persons must admit that 
this would bring solace to the homes of a 
great many of our old members in a very 
short space of time, and the assessments 


f 
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would diminish year by year, and in a few 
years we would have canceled a great many 
obligations which we must pay sooner or 
later. This will create confidence and will 
convince our members that our insurance 
is upon a par with well-conducted and 
solvent saving institutions. I believe also 
in universal insurance, and I believe this 
plan would bring it about so quietly and 
with so little friction that the membership 
would accept of the conditions without 
any hesitancy on their part. We have 
members who have neglected the B. of L. 
KE. insurance and placed their earnings in 
building loan, and associations of this 
character. They have done so as an in- 
vestment. We would have that class with 
us were we to adopt something similar 
to this plan. I believe this wouid also 
tend to improve the standing of our Di- 
visions, in so far that members would 
realize they must keep their dues and as- 
sessments paid up. It would also tend to 
lessen our charity claims at our conven- 
tions. W. N. THOMPSON, C. E. 48. 





SEDALIA, Mo. 

MEssrs. EpiTors: The time for holding 
our first biennial convention is at hand. 
No doubt preparations are consummated 
for a grand sitting. It is an undeniable 
fact to representatives who have met with 
our grand body during the past few years 
that the number of delegates is too large 
to facilitate the business in hand, and the 
expense incurred is enormous. In fact, it 
is the one item that pauperizes many of 
our smaller Divisions. I have not in hand 
statistics whereby I can give an accurate 
report. Suffice it to say, I do not believe 
I shall be far from the amount in placing it 
at $125,000 for each sitting. 
suggestions orplans have been submitted, 
and while many of them contain very good 
features, I believe not one has met with 
the approval of a major portion of our 
membership. There is also another ques- 
tion connected with this subject which 
should not be lost sight of; that is, trans- 
portation. While many railroad officials 
have in the past extended courtesies and 


are very friendly to the Order at this 


time, nevertheless it has become a serious 
question with them and a courtesy they 
do not care to continue. I am aware this 
question has been discussed ofttimes by 
the representative men of the Order in the 
past, but no definite action has ever been 
taken. This seems to be the year for re- 
trenchment in nearly all kinds of business; 
then why need we hesitate to take some 
action in the same direction? The evils 
of expense and confusion are growing 
greater with each succeeding convention, 
for the number of our Sub-Divisions is 


increasing, consequently an increase of 


Many ideas, © 


‘ 
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delegates. Referring to our Constitution 
and By-Laws, Standing Rules, Sec. 1, pro- 
vides that on any system of railroad where 
two or more Sub-Divisions are organized, 
there shall be a standing General Com- 
mittee of Adjustment. Men elected to 
serve on this committee are, or should be, 
the best material in the Order, in so far 
that they are called upon to adjust differ- 
ences between the company and ourselves. 
My plan for retrenchment is this: Change 
our Constitution and By-Laws in the dif- 
ferent sections relating to delegates so 
that delegates shall consist of the chair- 
men (or alternate chairmen) of the Gen- 
eral Boards of Adjustment of the different 
systems; each delegate to have as many 
votes as there are Sub-Divisions on his 
system in good standing. In case there is 
but one Sub-Division on any system, and 
consequently no General Board of Adjust- 
ment, let them be represented by the 
delegate on any other system they may 
elect. Let the resolution include a clause 
providing for the payment of the delegates 
(excepting salaried Grand Officers and sal- 
‘ aried chairmen), from the General Fund; 
also a clause to increase the Grand Dues 
to two dollars and fifty cents per year (if 
necessary) to cover this expense; then we 
will have no more excessive assessments 
in our Sub-Divisions to pay our delegates, 
and every member in our organization will 
then bear an equal burden of the expense. 
I believe this would have a tendency 
to thoroughly organizing efficient General 
Committees of Adjustment on numerous 
systems that are now without them, and 
would consequently strengthen us to a de- 
gree difficult to calculate. CUBi 





GARRETT, IND. 


MEssrRs. Epitors: Each succeeding 
convention impresses one with the convic- 
tion thatasthe B, of L. E.advancesin years 
we are confronted with more important 
questions. Iam of the opinion the St. 
Paul sitting will be as important as any 
convention ever held by our Order, in so far 
that the judiciary has been called upon to 
assist systems from their embarrassment 
caused in many cases by officials being 
recreant to their trust. We have had 
rulings from eight judges during the past 
year upon the wage question. One need 
not go beyond that of Judge Ricks in the 
T. A. A. case to find food for reflection. In 
this the rulings of the court were some- 
thing unheard or thought of before, and 
the whole decision was against the em- 
ployes and in favor of the company. Judge 
Taft decides that an employe was bound 
by the interstate law and that Rule 12 was 
in violation of plain law, and classes the 
T. A. A. men as conspirators. If his de- 
cision is correct, why can not the same 
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interstate law protect engineers as well as 
shippers? Judge Speer, of Georgia, I be- 
lieve, gave a just decision in the case of 
the Central of Georgia and their em- 
ployes. His decision was that the Re- 
ceivers shall enter into a contract with the 
employes. He also holds that controver- 
sies or differences adjusted between em- 
ployer and employe by the court are 
proper and just. Judge Jenkins’ decision 
in the N. P. case is a regular jug-handle 
affair and one of the worst in history. He 
would subjugate employes of railroads to 
mere servitude. Judge Dudiey, in the U. 
P. case, is in keeping with Jenkins. In 
this case, Judges Riner and Hallett hesitat- 
ed and were 1n no hurry for newspaper 
notoriety. They preferred a calm revis- 
ion of the case. Judge Caldwell in re- 
viewing the case and in giving a decision 
purely upon the merits of the case re- 
verses the despicable work of Judge 
Dudley and gives Ricks, Taft, Jenkins & 
Co. a hard slap in the face. He gives not 
only labor but workmen a defense in the 
shape of constitutional rights. Judges 
Speer and Caldwell would have justice not 
as a blindfolded model, but a fact of pure 
existence wherein there were two parties to 
the controversy,Capitaland Labor. Itis very 
evident to thoughtful persons that the path 
of defense for workmen in the future lies 
in a contingent fund in their orders with 
an annex composed of one or more law- 
yers who may at alltimes interpret the law 
and proper course that labor should pursue 
when in times of trouble. If Congress 
has authority to restrict railroads and in 
this it protects their interests, why cannot 
this same body protect the interests of em- 
ployes, especially so when it is proven 
that agreements and trusts are violated at 
will by officials, and the employes and 
their families are made to suffer? Would 
it not be also a very commendable thing to 
have a board of examiners and haye en- 
gineers and conductors pass an examina- 
tion each year the same as steamboat 
engineers? This would, I believe, benefit 
not only employes, but the public, in so far 
that it would give the public and railroads 
better service. It would prevent strikes 
and do away with differences between em- 
ployers and employes, which are very ex- 
pensive to both parties. I have never 
heard of a strike among steamboat engi- 
neers. Whenever a steamboat engineer 
seeks work, he must produce his license; 
“no license, no work.’ No doubt this 
article will be criticised by the member- 
ship, but it is expected that we shall differ 
in our opinions. Why should we not? 
Others differ. Perhaps some will say that 
Congress could not adopt a scale of wages 
that would give justice to railroads and 
their employes alike. In this I might say 
the B. of L. E. has perhaps two or three 
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hundred agreements with the companies 
by which our members are employed and 
I believe a standard rate of pay could be 
agreed upon. This subject should be con- 
sidered at St. Paul and we should bend 
our energies. in securing a law which 
should be embodied in the interstate law 
protecting railroad employes. 
YR LES 32153. 





LOGANSPORT, IND. 

Messrs. EDITORS: Having read in our 
valuable JOURNAL of service performed by 
the membership, I beg leave for space for 
the following: On Monday, February 26, 
Brother John Truman, of Diy. 20, celebrat- 
ed the twenty-fifth anniversary as engineer 
on the Pan Handle. Brother Truman 
commenced railroading in 1852 on the 
Pennsylvania Central, firing a locomotive 
between Harrisburg and Altoona, Pa. 
After ayear’s service on this line he ac- 
cepted service with the O. & P., now the 
P., Ft. W. & C., remaining one year. Then 
he drifted farther west and went to work 
for the Ill. Central, on which road he 
served seven years, two at firing and five 
at running a stationary engine at a pump- 
ing station. Afterthis he was offered a 
position as locomotive engineer on the 
R. I, which company he served four 
months, returning tothe P. & Ft. W. in 
1865. Brother Truman will never forget 
his first trip on this road, as it was the 
night of the assassination of President 
Lincoln. On the 26th day of February, 
1869, he accepted a position as engineer on 
the C..C. & 1.C:, now the’ P.; C. Ce& St. Li; 
which position he has held ever since. 
Twelve years ago he was given a passen- 
ger run between Logansport and State 
Line, now Effner, since which time he has 
doubled the road every day excepting 
Sundays and when he was sick or took a 
vacation. In his forty-two years of rail- 
roading he has been in but three wrecks, 
and in all of them he was held’ blameless. 
He never killed or maimed anybody, 
which is extraordinary, and speaks vol- 
umes for his judgment and carefulness. 
His first wreck was on the Fort Wayne 
road near Mansfield, O., and was caused by 
the negligence of the operator. Although 
much damage was done to the rolling 
stock, no lives were lost. The second 
wreck occurred on the State Line branch 
of the Pan Handle, near Seafield, about 
fifteen years ago, when some scoundrel 
took out a rail and the locomotive was 
ditched. Nobody was hurt. The third 
occurred here in the yards abouttwo years 
ago, a rear end collision, but on examina- 
tion he was found blameless. 

Brother Truman is now sixty-five years 
old and is the oldest engineer on the 
Chicago division both as to age and serv- 
ice. In spite of his age he is as sprightly 
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aS a young man and can see without 
glasses. His memory is as acute as it was 


forty years ago and he distinctly remem- 


bers under how many superintendents 
and master mechanics he has served, for 
whom he fired and after he was pro- 
moted who fired for him. He also re- 
members the numbers of all locomotives 
that he has run, there being an even one 
hundred; sixty-eight on the Pan Handie 
and 32 on other roads. In his many 
years of railroad service he has saved up a 
number of relics, such as old passes, letters 
of introduction and recommendation, etc., 
some of which were shown at the World’s 
Fair with the Pennsylvania railroad ex- 
hibit. He isstill hale and hearty and bids 
fair to remain in the railroad service sev- 
eral years longer. ey We 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MeEssrs. Epitors: Having read the 
many articles in the last three issues of 
the JOURNAL, I am of the opinion we can 
safely draw conclusions that it is the wish 
of the writers that the Mutual Insurance 
Association of our Brotherhood assume all 
liabilities of the membership in so far 
that the trend of thought is to assist old 
members who may be so very unfortunate 
as to become injured, disabled, or incom- 
petent by age to perform their usual voca- 
tion. In myopinion, it hardlyseems right, 
as scarcely one-half of the membership of 
the B. of L. E. are members of the insur- 
ance. Why not dispose of this subject by 
creating a pension fund, and compel every 
member of the B. of L. E. to contribute 
one dollar per year, this amount to be 
assessed upon every member of the Broth- 
erhood, whether a member of the insur- 
ance or not? Then have the coming con- 
vention set aside or contribute to this 
pension fund from the general fund of the 
Brotherhood not less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars. This would give us a 
fund of sixty thousand dollars to start 
with, which would enable the association 
to make a pretty good showing in paying 
at least five hundred dollars on one hun- 
dred and twenty policies. I believe this. 
would prove an incentive for many of the 
Brothers to join the insurance. I hopemy 
Brothers will consider this, and if it should 
not meet with their approval and they can 
present a more feasible plan they should 
do so. We know not how soon we may be 
called upon to appeal to this fund. We 
may be in the full enjoyment of health 
and lucrative position to-day and on the 
morrow in the deepest of sorrow and want. 
The membership at large should not con- 
sider it consistent with the best fraternal 
results for the insured members to carry 
the whole load. The insured members. 
have earned a noble reputation already. 

C. D. NIXON. 
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My Story. 





[Written for the JOURNAL.] 


The sweetest flower that ever bloomed for me 
Was not of hope or expectation born, 
Nor yet the bud of Spring’s fair morn, 
But at the noontide burgeoned forth 
With tropic splendor. 


So pure the source of that fair spring 
Whose sparkling waters nourished it, 
An angel stooping gathered the flower, 
Lo! now it blooms immortal 


In a fairer realm. 
——_—_————_o<>-——____——. 


Messrs. EpiTorS: The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers has had a success- 
ful and honorable career in the past, and 
might aptly be called the mother of labor 
organizations in the United States; but 
if she would maintain her former prestige 
and power, it will be necessary to recog- 
nize the fact that her future success de- 
pends upon the general prosperity of all 
classes of workers. Carlisle has said that 
all of society may be placed under three 
heads: Workingmen, beggarmen, and 
thieves; but it will not be necessary for 
us to concern ourselves much with the 
last two sub-divisions. With alarge num- 
ber of the population of the country on 
the brink of starvation, and others eking 
out a miserable existence by means of 
charity work and soup kitchens, it be- 
hooves us as men, if we have the welfare 
of ourselves and society at large at heart, 
to inquire into and find out why such a 
condition of affairs should exist and en- 
deavor to remedy the evil. It is gener- 
ally admitted that there are between one 
and two million able-bodied men, who are 
willing to work, out of employment in this 
country at the present time. This army 
of unemployed are a standing menace to 
organized labor and help fix the condi- 
tions of employment for all who work. 
And our efforts should be directed so as to 
bring general prosperity to the country, 
so that all could find employment. Is 
there a way? I believe there is, and the 
first effort in that direction should be 
made by inaugurating within the B. of L. 
HR. a campaign of education by encourag- 
ing the discussion of social and economic 
issues in our Division rooms and through 
the JOURNAL. Even if we can’t agree at first 
and should make mistakes, we will ulti- 
mately arrive at a solution of the problem. 
From present indications, the future vic- 
tories of labor will be won by means of 
the ballot, through legislation and the 
courts. Discussion among us will tend to 
thoughtful consideration of the grave 
social problems that are now pressing for 
solution and which, if not settled, will de- 
stroy our civilization as previous ones 
have been. When you once get men to 
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thinking, and thinking correctly, they 
will voteright. The fierce struggle foran 
animal existence is the problem now con- 
fronting the middle and lower classes the 
world over, and in their endeavors to im- 
prove their condition they have issues 
manufactured for them by their op- 
pressors for the purpose of throwing 
dust in their eyes, or as lawyers ex- 
press it, “befogging the issue.” We 
are sometimes told that in addition 
to a lack of confidence in commercial and 
monetary circles there is an overproduc- 
tion. The latter seems rather absurd so 
long as there are any persons in the coun- 
try who are able and willing to make 
things that others need and whose own 
wants remain unsatisfied, and at the same 
time there are unlimited quantities of 
land containing the raw material from 
which man’s wants are supplied not in use. 
This question of only a few monopolizing 
those elements of nature from which all 
men should live is one question that 
should be given thoughtful consideration 
by those intrusted in seeking out causes 
why strikes are sometimes resorted to and 
why they are ceasing to be effective any 
longer. There is no doubt but that this 
wonderful earth, with all of its varied re- 
sources for sustaining life, was intended by 
the Creator for the benefit of all of His 
children, and that all should have equal 
opportunities thereto, and if one has more 
he should pay the others for the privilege. 
This is the germ of the single tax idea, 
which in its practical application puts all 
taxation on land values, irrespective of im- 
provements, and which, if enacted into 
law, I believe would do morethan any 
other one thing to give prosperity to the 
masses. But should I be mistaken in the 
remedy, there is no doubt but that a full 
discussion of economic ideas within the 
Order may lead us to unite on some line 
of thought and action to at least partially 
supersede the old labor strike remedy, as 
new conditions are rapidly culminating 
that will make the strike ineffective, if 
such is not the case already. 
Rost. HERIOT, Div. 182. 





SAYRE, PA. 


MEssrRs. EDITORS: It is to-day a part of 
history that the employes of the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. were forced, last November, 
through the perniciousness of certain ones, 
to quit work. This step was not of their 
own volition; it was on account of the 
officials of the company abrogating our 
agreement and denying us the right of 
appeal. Itwassimply acase of pure cussed- 
ness, in which man’s inhumanity to man 
played a prominent part. As employes we 
were loath to sever ourconnections with the 
company, whose history held so many en- 
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dearing memcrie* and by which from early 
manhood so many of us were employed. 
It is a fact, from among the many who 
went out in this strike, a major portion 
had performed their whole railroad service 
on this system. While we realized the im- 
portance of the step, also the sacrifices we 
would be compelled to submit to, there 
was one thought which was paramount to 
all others, if we went out; and that was 
our loved ones and families would be com- 
pelled to bear their portion of the vicis- 
situdes of life, should we lose the contest. 
Realizing this, our representatives ex- 
hausted every honorable expedient that 
honest workmen could concede ere we 
consented to strike; and when we answer- 
ed ‘‘yes” to the roll-call we proved our 
fealty to our obligation. Loyalty was the 
one thought of action. The public press 
has given the company’s version of the 
whys and wherefores, and as usual, con- 
demned unniercifully the poor workmen. 
Of course, we understood if we lost the 
issue, no sympathy would come to us from 
the public press; and while we considered 
the question in all its gravily, we went 
out, and have no cause, on that point, for 
complaint. The present outlook for the 
men who were not given work at the time 
the settlement was made between the com- 
pany and board of arbitrators is not very 
encouraging. At the time the settlement 
was made we were as loyal and enthusiastic 
for the cause as when we ieft our engines 
in November; but when informed that the 
company was willing to settle, and re- 
employ the old men, we acquiesced in 
what we thought our duty, never thinking 
we were to be misled as we have been by 
one whom we had every reason to believe, 
from his public utterances, would sacrifice 
official position before honor. It looks as 
‘though every man who returns to work on 
the Lehigh must accept such services as 
the company will concede. No punish- 
ment they may wish to inflict, in the com- 
pany’s eyes, is too severe to impose upon 
their former employes. Engineers will be 
required, in nearly every instance, to com- 
mence at the foot of the ladder, and those 
who wish work, and want it badly, must 
enter the service as firemen, and,I tell 
you, it hurts to see the men who came 
here when we were making an honest 
effort to protect our labor, running engines 
we formerly had, and our Brothers, who 
_have served this company an apprentice- 
ship of years, firing. 
~ Several of the Brothers have been com- 
pelled to accept positions of firemen 
while firemen who came here during the 
trouble have been promoted—this when 
we were promised if the strike would be 
declared off we should have the first vacan- 
_.cies, It is reported that the M. M. has 
\ said that all engineers returning to work 
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must accept positions of firemen and fire 
until their turn comes for promotion. 
In my opinion 
this whole trouble of which I complain is 
caused by the settlement made, in so far 
that neither the arbitrators, nor the Grand 
Officers, who had our interests to settie, 
never compelled the company to agree to 
restore a certain percentage of their for- 
meremployes. Out of 158 engineers who 
went out at this point, only 45 or 50 have 
been re-employed, and only three of these | 
have regular runs. We are powerless to 
protect our interests, as the men who 
came here and took our places are in the 
majority and backed by the company. 
Appeals have been made, but as yet they 
amountto nothing. It is said by mem- 
bers who were on the G. C. of A. thatif a 
strike took place they were given to un- 
derstand that all roads in this section of 
the country would stop. Members em- 
ployed on connecting lines inform us if 
there had been outlined a policy by the 
Grand Officers for them to work upon they 
would have assisted us in the fight, and as 
they were led to believe we had the best 
of it, they remained at work. It is very 
hard for members who believe in the 
tenets of the Brotherhood to convince 
some of our Brothers that we were notsold 
out. Many will have it that way and the 
press in this vicinity claims we were. I 
am of the opinion the settlement was 
made in good faith, but Ido believe that 
poor judgment was exercised by the per- 
sons who assisted in the settlement, that 
they did not demand or procure an agree- 
ment holding the company to the restora- 
tion of a certain per cent. of old employes. 
There is a bitter feeling existing here be- 
tween the former employes and: the men 
whocatne here and accepted work during 
the strike. Not only has the lockout of 
former employes by the company placed 
us in a predicament, but our city was re- 
cently the scene of an atrocious murder 
in which Harry Haas, a former fireman, 
lost his life, and unless matters mend 
quickly at Sayre and vicinity, the citizens 
may be obliged toresort to a vigilance 
committee. The killing of young Harry 
Haas was a crime devoid of a single palli- 
ating circumstance. It was the act of a 
reckless, drunken, fighting “ scab,” and if 
justice has an abiding place in Bradford 
county, the killer of young Haas will go to 
the scaffold. The “scabs” at Sayre are 
moral trespassers. They reached our 
community in atime of strife and distress, 
and they are here to perpetuate the un- 
happy strifes of the past autumn. They 
are adventurers whose personal charac- 
ters are unknown, and it may be habitu- 
ally bad. Decent railroad men are not 
going around the country anxious to take 
the places of other railroad men making a 
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battle for their rights. The murder of 
young Haas was the culminating act of 
crime in the impudent bravado and _ blus- 
ter shown by many of the “scabs,” who 
have brought their carpet bags to Sayre. 
These carpet bag adventurers will find 
that murder is punished in Bradford 
county quite after the Mosaic law. 

There has been lots said about how to 
protect engineers. Why not try and have 
a law passed to make them get a license; 
if men had to pass an examination they 
would study up and be better posted and 
would give better satisfaction and it would 
also keep greenhorns from taking men’s 
places in time of trouble, as was done on 
the Lehigh and other places. Would like 
to hearif someone can think of a better 
plan. SAYRE DIv., 380. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEssrs. EpiTors: The March JOURNAL, 
with its pages crowded with interesting 
matter, is at hand. I would suggest that, 
as the court is about to transfer the Meadow 
Lawn farm to theB. of L.E., the association 
erect comfortable quarters and provide a 
home for the old and indigent members of 
the Order, a place where they may go and 
know they will be accorded a hearty wel- 
comeand havethe comforts of ahome. We 
have among us members who would im- 
prove the opportunity were it opened to 
them. We have accomplished a great deal 
for charity and morality, but in this we 
would be placing the cap-sheath to a well- 
earned reputation. In my opinion,no time 
should be lost by the delegates to the St. 
Paul sitting to carry out one of the grandest 
philanthropic efforts ever consummated 
by any one labor organization. It should 
be placed in the hands of a board of 
trustees, and they to select a good, reliable 
man from the ranks of the B.of L. E., 
whose duty it shall be to supervise the 
farm and give a home to deserving mem- 
bers of this Order. I believe a home of 
this kind could be conducted at a cost of 
not more than twenty-five to fifty cents 
a year per member. 

J WoopwarpD, C. E. 253. 





—_———- 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MAss., March 9, 1894. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: The March number 
of our JOURNAL, just arrived, and in pe- 
rusing its contents, which, by the way, are 
very interesting and contain much valuable 
information, I was very favorably im- 
pressed with the tone and sentiment ex- 
pressed inthe communications from Broth- 
ers McAuliffe, Van Ness, and others who 
wrote in the same strain. Their views are 
just and fair, and must at once meet the 
approval of all generous and fair-minded 
members of the Brotherhood. It must be 
borne in mind that every man has a perfect 
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right to sell his labor to the best advan- 
tage, and to accept employment that will 
enable him to provide for the comfort 
and happiness of himself and his family, 
wherever and whenever he can honestly 
and honorably do so; but when he be- 
comes a member of a labor organization, 
such as the B. of L. E., he gives up his 
right to honorably accepta situation when- 
ever or wherever it may be offered, by 
reason of his obligation to his brother 
members. I would like to ask of the 
“seniority rights”? men, who are making 
double time while the extra man is stary- 
ing, in what way they compensate him for 
giving up his right and remaining true to 
his obligation? It must be remembered 
that this is a free country, and any restraint 
which an organization may place on a man - 
that will hinder or impede his progress in 
earning a livelihood can be very easily 
shaken off, and he is then free to offer his 
services for such remuneration as he may 
accept. What would the man making 
forty-five days per month say if a reduction 
in rate of pay was ordered and the extra 
man making nothing should refuse to 
help him to resist it? There are many of 
the older engineers on our railroads who 
seem to think that they are not only en- 
titled to make fuil time but as much more 
as they can without falling down, together 
with the privilege of having the best engines 
and runs on the road, and that extra men 
are entitled to what is left or what they 
are not able to get. “Regular,” in the 
February JOURNAL, justifies his course in 
making overtime while the extra men 
starve, by saying that he had to come up 
through the same school that the extra 
men are in to-day. I would like to ask 
“Regular” if he thought he received all 
of the work he should receive while on 
the extra list making a day now and then 
as chance permitted, while men on regular 
engines made double time? When one 
man does double his share, it is reasonable 
to suppose that another does nothing, and 
consequently that one man makes. two 
men’s pay while the other does not make 
acent; andif any one can show me the 
justice of this method of doing business, 
I would like to have him explain where it 
is. I hardly think “Regular” can do it, 
neither can he make good his claim that 
the extra men are to blame for the “ de- 
plorable condition of things that confronts 
the older engineers of to-day.” The laws 
of nature place alimit on the number of 
hours and the amount of work a man 
shall do in a day, the limit differing some 
with each individual, and one of the great 
evils that our Brotherhood is constantly 
endeavoring to check is the overworking 
of railway employes. 

There are very few railroads where the 
men have rest or recreation sufficient to 
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keep mind and body in a healthy state, 
and who is to blame for it? While many 
blame the companies, I think our forty- 
five and fifty day men should take their 
share. If we are to band together to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the engineer 
and to have for our motto, “Sobriety, 
Truth, Justice and Morality,” we should 
deal justly and considerately with each 
other and see to it that no cause is given 
whereby a portion of our membership is 
debarred from sharing in the benefits and 
enjoying the comforts which they are en- 
titled to. The present rate of pay which 
the engineers of this country are receiving 
would not be nearly as high as it is were 
it not for the B.of L. E., and the B. of L. 
E. would not be what it is were it not for 
the way in which the members, many of 
whom are on the extra list, live up to their 
obligations, and who pay out of their 
scanty earnings just as much as the men 
who make double time, for its support. 
I would respectfully direct the attention of 
every member of the Brotherhood to re- 
ports of Brothers who withdrew and were 
expelled since January, 1894, and ask why 
there should be such a number leaving 
our ranks when organization is most 
needed. When the traffic on railroads is 
at its normal condition and each man 
with a regular engine making only full 
time, I think you wili find that there will 
be enough to do for allextra men. Iam 
a firm believer in the doctrine of a “ fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay,” and no 
overtime for any until increased traffic 
makes it absolutely necessary; and when 
the older men are making full time I can 
see no good reason why they should ex- 
pect or demand more—it does not belong 
to them. The method of disciplining 
railway employes pursued by Mr. Geo. R. 
Brown, Gen’l Sup’t of the Fall Brook rail- 
way, and published in the February num- 
ber of Locomotive Engineering, is a good 
one and ought to be practiced by as many 
railway officials as possible. I am very 
glad to know that we have in our Order 
such fair-minded and generous members 
as Brothers McAuliffe, Van Ness, and 
others that voice their sentiments in such 
an outspoken way. J. P. KELLY, Div. 18. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IA., March g, 1894. 

MeEssrs. EDITORS: How can we reduce 
the number of delegates to our biennial 
convention? I will suggest one plan 
which may be the means of drawing out 
some more feasible plan. There are 
twenty-two Divisions in Iowa; have each 
Division send a delegate to meet at the 
State capital on the second Wednesday of 
each January. The January just preced- 
ing the biennial convention, the State dele- 
gates shall select and place in nomination 


six of their number to be voted for as 
delegates by the Divisions in the State. 
The three receiving the highest number 
of votes shall represent the State at the 
coming convention; the other three to act 
as alternate delegates; report of election 
to be sent by F. A. E. to Secretary of State 
body and he in turn to notify each Divis- 
ion as soon as returns are allin. Now as 
tothe number of membersin different 
States; some, no doubt, would be entitled 
to more than three delegates, others again, 
not that many. The Grand Office could 
give the membership by States and I see 
no reason why that could not be satisfac- 
torily arranged. The expenses of these 
delegates should be borne by their re- 
spective Divisions when assembled in their 
own State. The expenses of delegates from 
State to biennial convention to be borne 
equally by Divisions according to mem- 
bership. Each delegate shall have the 
Divisions which he is to represent and 
report to assigned him by the State body. 
A. S. FUNK, 159. 





Discipline Without Punishment. 


BY GEO. R. BROWN.* 

The usual penalty for a serious violation 
of rules on American railroads is dis- 
missal from theservice. Minorinfractions 
are usually punished by depriving the 
offender of employment fora fixed time, 
ten, thirty or sixty days—few roads have 
adopted the European practice of direct 
fines. In my estimation, as a rule, these 
forms of punishment are as unjust and 
inhuman as they are unnecessary, 

It is a well understood principle in 
jurisprudence that a law without a penalty 
for its violation partakes more of the 
nature of advice than of alaw. The rules 
and regulations governing the running of 
trains on arailroad are laws, and should 
be so considered, and penalties for their 
violation are not wanting. 

The responsible officer or officers of a 
railroad must act as judges, try every case, 
make every decision and punish every 
violator. It is not only their right, but 
their duty, to be strict in maintaining dis- 
cipline. They have no right to excuse 
one offender and punish another, but must 
try every case on the calendar. Penalties 
are imposed for two purposes: First, to 
uphold the law and prevent its further 
violation; and, second, to reform the 
violator. Punishment inflicted indirectly 
benefits thousands who do not violate the 
law as well as the one who does. 

It often occurs that the disgrace and in- 
jury occasioned by a strict enforcement of 





*General Superintendent of the Fall Brook 
Railway. R 
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asentence does more to ruin the guilty 
than anything else, and a wise provision 
has been made allowing courts to use their 
judgment as to carrying out punishments, 
this is known as “suspending sentence.” 
If the some-time offender does better, 
and is not guilty of the same or other 
offenses, the judge conveniently forgets 
the indictment hanging over him, but 
should he go on committing one misde- 
meanor after another, his “record” rises 
upto condemn him. I believe in and prac- 
tice ‘‘ suspending sentence” with railroad 
employes. 

Officers of railroads differ from judges 
of the law in that they make the law and 
enforce it, while the judge administers 
the law as he finds it. If the people are 
dissatisfied with the laws they change 
them, but there is no appeal from the de- 
cision of the railway official, who performs 
the functions of judge, jury, executioner. 
Railroad officers who hire, discipline and 
discharge employes can not be too careful 
in exercising their authority, and no hon- 
est one can afford to decide on a single 
case without first “putting himself in the 
other man’s place.” In other words, treat 
him as he himself would consider just and 
honorable if the sentence was to be pro- 
nounced on him, and the decision should 
be made impassionately, impartially, and 
giving him the benefit of alldoubts. Ac- 
cidents have happened on railroads since 
the starting of the “ Puffing Billy” until 
to-day, and are likely to happen as long as 
railroads are operated. Every wreck, every 
accident, every mistake, every loss has 
taughtits lesson, and these are of no less 
value to the railroads and to railroad men 
than thesuccesses. I practice making every 
mishap a lesson to every man on the road. 
It often happens that an accident or a 
“close shave” for oneis the best kind ofa 
lesson to the man who could be blamed, 
and, if he is retained in the service, he is 
a more valuable man than he would other- 
wise be or who could be hired to take his 
place. Lam afraid that it would do no 
good, and would do more harm, to lay me 
off for thirty days for any offense, and I 
am surethat I would do no better when re- 
instated than if I had been allowed to con- 
tinue in the service. I should feel as if I 
had been ill-treated, as if my family had 
been deprived of the necessaries and com- 
forts that my earnings afford them, and 
that they were the innocent victims of an 
injustice. In order to make every acci- 
dent and incident happening on the roada 
lesson to all the trainmen, I established, 
ten or twelve years ago, what I call a Mis- 
cellaneous Bulletin Board. On this we 
post up brief accounts of mishaps and 
other occurrences on the line, pointing 
out how such troubie could be avoided, 
etc. This board is closely scrutinized. 
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We donot mention names, but, of course, 
the men know ‘“who’s who” in most 
cases. This board has done much to keep 
the men on their guard, preventing many 
accidents, and shows them how headquar- 
ters look at every case, instead of letting 
them discuss every accident around the 
roundhouse and caboose stoves and form 
their own conclusions—no two of which 
will be alike. Weputup a notice that 
at the end of 'the year we will pay a cash 
premium of $60 to every freight conduct- 
or whose services have been entirely sat- 
isfactory. It speaks well for the men 
when our report shows that forty-five out 
of fifty-six conductors were awarded 
premiums. We have engineers who have 
been running here more than twenty-five 
years, without a scratch of the pen against 
them; while others, who have been run- 
ning as many months, have quite a page 
full of irregular “circumstances;” but 
down near the bottom of sucha page can 
generally be found the word “dis- 
charged ”—incompetent. When a man 
commences to “make a record” (in the 
book), we call him in and talk with him. 
He is reminded that, if this gets too long, 
we shall have toconsider him a failure 
for our service, show him his weakness— 
if we know it—and give him another 
chance. But he understands that it will 
not be entirely for the last offense that he 
is dismissed—the “suspended sentence” 
cases are against him. 

With this system the good men are re- 
tained, developed, benefited and encour- 
aged, and the culls are got rid of to the: 
betterment of the service all around. 

Every man in the service knows that 
he will get fair treatment, that he will be 
reasoned with and given a show to ex- 
plain his case and to do better, and that 
no one but himself and proper officers 
will know what was said or done. Every 
one of them knows that he is expected 
to be thoughtful and careful, and to try and 
render the best service; but that he is not 
expected to be infallible nor to never make 
amistake. Here follows a list of slight 
violation of rules, which we are sorry to 
say is punishable upon many systems by 
dismissal, 

It is well understood that we do not 
wish to retain in the service men who de- 
liberately deceive us about mishaps on the 
road; we want the “straight” of every 
matter and we want it at first hands. It 
would be avery lively spotter who could 
get to my office sooner than some of the 
men who are responsible for accidents. If 
it isnot serious enough for dismissal, the 
matter is overlooked or made a matter of 
record, and the man goes out on his regu- 
larrun. Then the“ Miscellaneous Board” 
has another object lesson on it. 

If there is arvthing that will stimulate 
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a good man, who has become careless 
enough to makea lapse of duty that “ gets 
him in the book,” niore than that simple 
record, Ido not know what it is. They 
beg not to be “ put on record,” but when 
the record is made and the victim warned 
to look out and attend to business in the 
future, and to take his run out in the 
morning, he goes away with a mental vow 
not to be caught again—and some of the 
records are years apart. In some cases 
one memorandum is made, and never an 
occasion given for a second one. 

Good men who have made some little 
mistake are less likely to do so again 
than men who have not yet tried the re- 
sponsibilities of running trains and en- 
gines, or men who are not familiar with 
our road or work. If the responsible offi- 
cer takes such an offender into his office, 
talks the matter over dispassionately and 
tells him that he is considered too good a 
man to be discharged for incompetency, 
that the accident has cost so much, which 
the company will stand “this time,” but 
perhaps not the next, and tells him to“ go 
and sin no more,” this has a tendency to 
make better and more successful railroad 
men of the ones that are naturally adapted 
to railroad work—and the “next time” 
comes only too soon tothe man out of his 
sphere. 

There is nothing in this to disgrace him 
among his fellows, nothing to make him 
feel revengefui or maltreated; but every- 
thing to make him feel as though he was 
encouraged and helped, and that his final 
success depended solely upon himself. 
Can as much be said of the plan that dis- 
graces aman among his fellows, that takes 
away the comforts and, perhaps, the nec- 
essaries from hishome, that makes hima 
loafer for thirty or sixty days and puts him 
inthe wayof temptations that he would 
not find at work, and that leaves him, in 
many cases, in debt to the dealers who 
furnish his family supplies. 

On many roads there is a great want of 
cordiality or confidence between the men 
and the officials immediately over them. 
In too many cases a suggestion from a 
trainman to an officer would be resented 
as an unwarranted interference. It seems 
to me this is not in the interest of the 
railroad company, however much it may 
enhance the dignity of the official—who is 
himself only “one of the hired hands,” 
with a little more responsibility. I have 
found suggestions from the men of vital 
importance in matters of detail, and every 
man in the service knows that the rule 
and motto at headquartersis, “Suggestions 
are Always in Order.” Train and engine- 
men see and know things about the road 
that an operative officer could never find 
out in his office. At their suggestion, 
we have frequently made minor changes 


in time-table, etc., and every change has 
been an improvement. The humblest 
man on a section may suggest something 
that will save the company hundreds of 
dollars, and besides, this encourages men 
to think and become more interested in 
their work, and feel at liberty to modestly 
offer other suggestions. When a sug- 
gestion is made that is considered im- 
practicable, the reason thatit issois pointed 
out, and both the man and the manager 
have learned something. I am sure this 


_rule makes and keeps up a friendly feeling 


between the nien who plan the work and 
those who execute it. 

Roads that can afford to let one depart- 
ment fight another, who can afford to 
have hundreds of employes disinterested 
and dissatisfied with their work, who can 
afford to have the officers “out” with the 
men, and the men glad to see any hoped- 
for improvemeut a failure, are few and far 
between. 

The suggestions set forth in this article 
may not be practicable everywhere, but 
on a moderate sized road (Fall Brook has 
257 miles all single track, with an average 
tonnage of about 6,000,000 yearly) where 
the superintendent knows all the men, or 
most of them, it has worked so well for 
years that I have an abiding faith that it 
will work anywhere, and in every case in 
the interest of better service. 





We reproduce the above from February 
issue Locomotive Engineering. We be- 
lieve it may be perused alike with profit 
by officials and employes of railway serv- 
ice. That the managing officers of a rail- 
way have it in their power to make the 
body of employes awilling and enthusiastic 
or a sullen and inefficient one is true in 
the great majority of cases. Employes in 
railway service, perhaps more than any 
other class of workmen, hunger after fair 
treatment and official recognition for faith- 
ful service. Where men are well paid and 
fairly treated on all minor matters, and 
every man appears to feel that the officers 
of the road by which they are employed 
are their friends, instead of their enemies, 
as is unfortunately the case on many roads, 
duties are never so great but willing hands 
are ready to solidify, guard, and protect 
the conipany’s interests. We deplore the 
existing state of affairs upon certain sys- 
tems wholly brought about by pernicious 


rules, officials and employes drifting fur- 


ther and further apart. Would that:a few 


months of the good old service when em- 


pioyer and employe were known to each 
other along the line, and the greatest 


sociability existed. Were the Gen. Mgrs. 


or Superintendents of our systems of 


roads to emulate the system adopted by- 
Supt. Brown, we would have less walk-: 


outs and more happy homies in railway life. 
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[This department is presided over by MRS. M. FE. 
BEDELL, No. 187 Sheldon Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to whom all articles contributed by mem- 
bers of G.I, A. must hereafter be sent.] 


The Night When We Went Sleighing. 


One moonlit night, when fleecy clouds 
Across the sky were floating, 

Like giant ghosts wrapped in their shrouds, 
I took a fit of doating. 

I said, ‘‘ Old sweetheart, don your wraps, 
My heart won't brook delaying, 

’ Dispel all thoughts of other chaps, 

And with me, love, come sleighing.”’ 





My horse had spirit, strength and speed, 
And restive to be fleeing; 

My dear old girl looked sweet, indeed, 
A fascinating being ! 

We huddled up, she crowded close, 
And off we sped together, 

Aglow with love’s o’erflowing dose, 
Despite the wintery weather. 


A fiery pace we drove along, 
And ne’er in summer bowers, 
Amid the sounds of wild birds’ song, 
Had life such joy as ours. 
The moon was full—and so was I, 
Of feelings pure but glowing— 
Unmindful of the western sky, 
Fast clouding up for snowing. 


“Oh, sweet !”? I said, ‘‘ your pulsing lips 
Are strewn with peerless blisses, 

And happy is that chap who sips 
Intoxicating kisses.” 

I dropped the lines, I clasped her up, 
Just as the moon was hidden, 

My shying steed a sudden stop 
Hequickly made unbidden ! 


Against a drift of mammoth size 
We instantly rolled over, 
Amid herscolding and her cries 
I gathered up my lover. 
But when her mouth was clear of snow 
She said, ’mid peals of laughter, 
“Why, you’rea fool! I'll never go 
To-drive with you hereafter.”’ 


My jealousy soon thawed me out, 
Her words were most provoking, 
But when she saw I meant to pout, 
She said she was but joking. 
Again I caught her. ‘ Please,’ saidshe, 
*“ While compliments you’re paying, 
Be sure you give the lines to me, 
Whenever we’re out sleighing.”’ 
—Shandy Magutre. 
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There is a question at the present time 
agitating the minds of our little world 
which will be a subject for discussion at 
our next session. In order to consider it 
intelligently, some of the practical sides of 
the argument should be made plain. This 
question is: “Shall we publish a journal 
of our own?” Have the Sisters ever 
thought what this means to us, in’ the 
light of a monetary point? Have you 
ever considered the enormous expense that 
would be attached to the Order for five 
thousand copies issued monthly, say one- 
half the size of the JOURNAL of the B. of 
L. E.? Again, have you considered ac- 
cording to the laws of the B. of L. E. each 
member of that Order must take the JouR- 
NAL, and as we depend upon our husbands 
for money for general expenses, will it not 
be compelling them to pay for ours too? 
Sisters will tell you we depend largely on 
procuring advertisers to occupy space, thus 
covering the greater part of our expense 
publishing our journal. This is not so 
easily accomplished, in so far that we 
would not be likely to coveramuch greater 
area than our membership. There would 
be no particular advantage to an advertis- 
ing public, as it is to their interest to seek 
the pages of journals having the widest 
circulation. and would feel that we could 
not advance their interests enough to war- 
rant them in patronizing us. Again,if we 
should succeed in a measure in this, how 
soon we should hear ‘‘ that the Sisters did 
not care for advertisements and would 
like them discontinued.” Others will tell 
you that this can be done by raising the 
price of Grand Dues to cover this extra 
expense. Now, many of the Sisters feel 
they could illy afford this additional ex- 
pense, and an increase in that direction 
would be detrimental to the interests of 
the Order. If we were a self-supporting 
class, this would be different, but as we 
are an Order composed entirely of the 
wives of railroad engineers and look to 


- them for our assistance, it would be the 


same as putting our hands in our husbands’ 
pockets and taking out money for asecond 
journal, which would be an imposition on 
them, after they have so generously do- 
nated us all the pages we require for our 
department; besides, it would look very 
selfish on our part to withdraw our pres- 
ence from the pages of the B.of L. E. 
JOURNAL. Every one will concede that 
our pages have given additional interest 
to the JOURNAL. Many will say, “We 
never used to care to read the JOURNAL, 
but now we can hardly wait till it arrives.” 
The fact is, that from reposing in dirty 
seat-boxes, covered up in old waste and 
dirty overclothes, it has become a welcome 
visitor in the home and occupies a place 
on the parlor table. This is a duty we 
owe the B. of L. E., to give them all the 
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assistance we can, as it is through that 
Order we now derive our greatest bene- 
fits. If we want to feel more inde- 
pendent, let each member of the G. 
I. A. constitute herself a committee of 
one to enlarge the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. If every member would try to 


obtain just one subscriber, I think the 


JOURNAL management would feel that 
they were amply repaid for the extra ex- 
pense and trouble incurred on account of 
our pages. If we must pay something for 
this work, let us pay it to them, as all the 
money over and above the actual expense 
of publishing this JOURNAL goes into the 
charity fund and is voted out by the dele- 
gates at each session and is thereby re- 
turned to the Orderagain. If the Sisters 
feel willing todo this,it would be worthy of 
consideration to have some stated sum set 
apart to be used forthe payment of the 
pages now used by us, or as many addi- 
tional ones as we may desire to have in the 
future, and let us join forces with them in 
this work of charity to one another, as 
loyal Sisters. Then we have another great 
reason why we should continue in these 
pages, as by this means we will be able to 
reach thousands of families of members 
of the B. of L, E. that are not connected 
with the G, J. A. and who become interest- 
ed in us through the accounts of our 
doings, and conceive a desire to emulate 
our example and do likewise. These are 
the people we want to reach and not our 
members in particular. It is those on the 
outside we want to convert, and to confine 
_ ourselves to a few thousand copies issued 
only to our own members would be like 
hiding our light under a bushel,” and be 
a step backward for us. These are some 
of the reasons why it would be better for 
us as an Order to remain in close connec- 
tion with thatto which we are Auxiliary 
and work to the interest of each other, as 
there is nothing to gain, and much to 
lose, by a different course, which is agitat- 
ed in a measure by those who have not 
given the subject much thought outside of 
a little natural pride at being sole owners 
and proprietors of ajournal of our own. 
Let us consider this subject carefully be- 
foreentering into something that is liable 
to prove a detriment to us inthe end. We 
believe that it is better to ascend the hill 
by slow degrees than with a flying leap to 
reach the top in one bound, only to finda 
treacherous footing from which we must 
retreat to save ourselves. Let us advance 
until we reach the highest pinnacle, but 
let us goside by side and hand in hand 
with the B, of L. E., not forgetting that 
through them it were made possible for 
us to become (what we hope the future 
may bring) one of the largest and grand- 
est organizations of women on this conti- 
nent. Mrs. HARRY ST. CLAIR. 
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MME. EDITRESS: In a recent issue such 
a pretty story appeared in this department 
which was intended to comfort ladies who 
were unduly obese. Being one of the 
afflicted class, it interested me greatly. I 
tried to discover any and every possible 
sentiment which I might appropriate as 
favorable to my case. But alas! I am 
neither a society favorite nor an attractive- 
ly outlined woman, just simply, but volumzi- 
nously, large and fat. I have eagerly read 
all the directions for reducing flesh, with 
which current literature is flooded. Either 
the instruction was objectionable and im- 
pratticable or worthless, in every instance. 
Just now I am trying with success the fol- 
lowing wholesome instructions: First, for 
the mitigation of abdominal corpulency, 
stand normally. Slightly but firmly con- 
tract the abdominal muscles. Raise the 
arms laterally to the level of the shoul- 
ders, with the hands extended, palms up- 
ward. Keeping the arms and hands in 
this position, slowly bend the torso to the 
right side. After holding the position a 
moment, raise the torso to its normal 
poise; then let the arms sink to the sides 
as the breath is gently exhaled. Next in- 
hale and raise the arms as before, twist the 
torso to the right and bend backward ina 
direct line with the right arm. After 
holding the position fora moment, raise 
the torso, untwist it and then let the arms 
sink to the sides as the breath is exhaled. 
These bending and twisting exercises de- 
velop flexibility, give a rounded contour 
to the waist and prevent an undue accu- 
mulation of adipose over the hips. 
Second, to prevent wrinkles. One of the 
places where the marks of age are first 
seen is in the muscles of the neck. From 
lack of exercise these muscles become 
weak and flaccid. A very good exercise 
is this: Sit erect, keeping the head well 
poised and the arms and legs relaxed. 
Slowly turn the head until it.is directly 
over the right shoulder; then bend it 
backward diagonally until the face is 
turned directly toward the ceiling, and 
then rotate the head around to the other 
shoulder; then slowly lift it and turn it 
forward and to the right shoulder again. 
This is an excellent remedy not only for 
wrinkled necks, but for nervous head- 
aches and pain at the base of the brain. 
Last, but not least, stop worrying. 

Many a woman fidgets herself nearly 
frantic uselessly—stews, as they call it in 
remote rural districts. If women would 
but trust—learn the beauty and the power 


of repose. Think how much nerve is 
frittered away in little meaningless 
movements—tapping the feet, hitch- 


ing the shoulders, drumming with the 
fingers, jerking the head, clasping and 
unclasping the hands, working the lips, 
contracting and elevating the eyebrows. 
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The majority of women are in a state 
of chronic tension. Tension causes 
fatigue, inability, self-consciousness, ner- 
vousness and insomnia, and these ills are 
enough to make any woman old and ugly 
before her time. The gospel of relaxa- 
tion is the message to be preached to the 
nervous, tense, high-strung American wom- 
an of to-day. There are many exercises 
to assist and accomplish this relaxation. 
The hands, being the direct agents of the 
mind, by their tension and restlessness re- 
ort the mental strain and agitation. 
herefore they are the first members to 
deal with. Let the arms hang heavily at 
the sides and agitate the hands until they 
feel lifeless. Shake them forward and 
backward, laterally and in circles, from 
each other and toward each other. When 
the hands become relaxed, raise the arms 
above the head. Hold the position for a 
moment; then drop the arms like dead 
weights. There are many other exercises 
for relaxation of which there is not time 
to speak. But every exercise is a physical 
expression of the idea “Let go! Let go 
the worry and fret! Drop it now—relax, 
rest!” After two weeks’ close attention 
to the above exercises, I find sufficient 
encouragement to induce me to continue 
them. I offer a description of them to 
our readers, knowing that many engineers’ 
wives give no physical evidence of non- 
support on the part of their husbands. 
None of us want to appear repulsive to 
our friends or to ourselves. When an in- 
firmity of any kind comes upon us, we are 
ready to avail ourselves of methods offered 
to relieve us. So many of these are harm- 
ful and injurious for life that itis a boon 
indeed to know of some remedy that is 
life-giving instead of life-destroying. 
Mrs. Bishop, the most popular of physi- 
cal culture expounders, gives the follow- 
ing sentiments, which are well worth heed- 
ing: “Old age is going out of fashion. 
Seventy-five now, you know, is only con- 
sidered a reasonable maturity. Old age is 
not the lines on the face that are the carv- 
ing of thought and erudition nor the soft 
halo of white hair. It is rather the loss of 
elasticity of the body, of the power to do 
physical acts that were once as play to us. 
If people will think old age and expect it, 
they will not be disappointed. Many a 
woman of forty hasthe form and expression 
of a woman of eighty. We can keep our 
bodies young by systematic exercise. 
Muscles that are not duly exercised, you 
know, lose their shape, firniness and 
strength. Look at the dancer who at 
seventy-five has the flexibility of a young 
girl. It isa well-known fact that women 
who are actively engaged in literary, so- 
cial and reform movenients remain young 
longer than those whose lives run in un- 
eventful, narrow grooves. This is not so 
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much the difference in the kind of work, 
but the difference in the thoughts back 
of the work, for when one’s thoughts are 
not given to general interests one be- 
comes absorbed in self. Flexibility, the 
distinguishing characteristic of youth, may 
be preserved by certain physical exercises. 
Obesity, that foe of women, should not be 
starved away, but routed by certain exer- 
cises. Above all, expel thoughts of in- 
firmity and time.” SISTER G. B. S. 





MME..EDITRESS: When the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage was asked “What do you think 
of the increasing numbers of women who 
are entering those fields of labor hitherto 
occupied by men, and who do the same 
work for less pay?” he replied, ‘‘ Well, it 
is my experience that in a majority of 
cases when women are forced to do such 
work, they are driven toit by the drunk- 
enness of the husband or father, who 
should be the bread winner. There are 
some cases where women are the sole re- 
liance of invalid parents, and who, under 
such circumstances, are ready to take up 
the first work that offers. But apart from 
that, I can see no good reason why women 
should not do any work for which they 
are physically fitted, and mentally quali- 
fied. You say women do the work for less 
pay than men. Well, they would be will- 
ing to take higher wages if they could get 
them. But asa matter of fact women can 
live much better and dress much better 
than men, on the same amount of money. 
They do notsmoke. They donot gamble. 
They do not spend their money in saloons, 
and as a rule they lead more healthful 
lives.” Isthere not a world of suggestion 
in these words of the Rev. gentlemen? 
Continually is the question thrust upon 
us, What may women do? and what is it 
their duty to do? In the years agone 
these have received quick settlement at 
the hands of the other sex. But in this 
century there seems to have sprung up a 
different crop of women, who * would not 
down” at the command of the ruling sex. 
They seem to have coursing through their 
veins a liberal sprinkling of the blood of 
their liberty-loving forefathers. It issuch 
a brieftime since any but the guarded 
home life was accorded to our sex that it 
is hard, indeed, to discard all the pretty 
sentiment about the “twining vine.” But 
facts have no regard for sentiment. Since 
it has become an established fact that the 
aforesaid vine is very often used as the 
sole support of avery “poor stick,” and 
that its twining frequently covers many 
hideous blemishes on the bark beneath 
its foliage, the pretty sentiment seems 
quite meaningless. In the few years gone 
no question was ever raised about a woman 
neglecting her duty to her family, pro- 
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viding that she went out washing and 
house-cleaning to support a worthless hus- 
band and her helpless children. But just 
as soon as the evolution of her brain was 
sufficiently advanced to inspire her to 
make an effort to fill positions requiring 
keen intellect and carrying with them in- 
fluence, honor, and financial gain, then 
did the question of woman’s right to be a 
wage earner become a momentous one. 
The “Mumbo Jumbo” cry was sung until 
it echoed through the world. Defamation 
of character, denial of social recognition, 
jeerings from both sexes, and much of 
legislation against her was what the 
woman had to brave who dared to assert 
her right to make her life more affluent by 
the use of the natural gifts bestowed upon 
her by her Creator. “Ifa woman will, she 
will,” and as little by little she raised the 
blockade from her life’s path, she then had 
‘to hear the appeal most touching to 
woiman’s heart of “ You are cutting down 
wages so that husbands and fathers can 
not earn a fair living for their families.” 
Thisseemed to carry more weight than 
any other argument, for it seemed to 
appealin behalf of women and children. 
At the same time a much less useful class 
of citizens was being rapidly multiplied 
which affected the wage question much 
more seriously than did the slight 
monopoly of our needy women. Paupers, 
criminals, and the crudest of the peasantry 
from every nation were dumped upon our 
fair land without restriction. Had all the 
force of eloquent denunciation which 
was so freely hurled at awakening Amer- 
ican womanhood been brought to bear 
upon this latter evil, how much purer 
to-day would be our national atmosphere. 
Had our brothers thrown wide open to 
their sisters every avenue of their privil- 
leges for advancement, and then with real, 
instead of boasted chivairy, stood ready to 
support and defend them as far as in their 
power todo, still leaving them free to better 
their condition if they could, how many 
women would to-day be engaged in battling 
with the world for sustenance? Home is 
idealized in the heart of every woman. 
Seldom does she voluntarily desert its pre- 
cincts unless because of need; need of 
means of subsistence, love, and sympathy. 
Give to women these things which her 
nature so strongly demands, and there 
will be but slight lack of good house- 
keepers. To those who object to women 
as wage earners, I would suggest that they 
do alittle mathematical calculating and just 
compute the amount spent annually in the 
United States for intoxicating liquors, 
tobacco in its various forms, vaudeville 
theaters, and other establishments cousin 
to them, and you will find an amount of 
startling numbers. Then question, if you 
can, why women are wage earners. 
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JACKSON, TENN., March 12, 1894. 

MME. EDITRESS: “Hold up the gates as 
high as the sky!” we cried in girlish glee, 
years ago; and now in womanish pride 
we call back from the phantoms of 
the past, ‘‘Hold up the gates as high as 
the sky!” not for King George and his 
army to pass under, but that the starlight 
of Div. 93’s Auxiliary may shine in upon 
the threshold of that grand old institution, 
the B. of L. E. Hold them higher, higher 
still, so the beautiful rays of Fidelity, the 
soothing ones of Love, blended with those 
of Charity and perfect harmony be dif- 
fused throughout those of the stars of 
Ninety-three. At last we are a fixed con- 
stellation in the B.of L. E. Though we 
rank 188 on the list, we do feel that 
we shall not long remain at the foot. 
Few lodges have been formed under such 
bright prospects. ‘Every now and thena 
single little star has ventured forth, the 
light too feeble, though, to penetrate the 
darkness of indifference and timidity. 
Those longings have been gathered into 
expressions, expressions into action ; sud- 
denly, such a rubbing of heads together, 
an ominous rustling of draperies and 
sweet cadences of murmuring voices; 
when, lo! upon the firmament of the 
Brotherhood burst the rays of thirty-two 
stars of Ninety-three—Div. 188. Thirty- 
two wives of thirty-two brave knights of 
the throttle, of purest Christian type, whose 
impulses spring from a noble desire to do 
good and never evil. We were organized 
by that admirable and noble woman, Sister 
J. Bruso, of Memphis, Tenn., on February 
14,1894. By fortunate chance that time- 
honored day, dating back to that good old 
saint—Valentine—the emblem of the union 
of hearts; that day when little birds begin 
to hunt their homes, Div. 93 found its mate 
in Div. 188. After the virtues of the much 
feared goat had been tested and the length 
of the mythical greased pole measured, 
we repaired to the elegant homeof Brother 
and Sister Thos. Quinn, where a reception 
was tendered Sister Bruso, our organizer. 
Sister Quinn’s beautiful parlors were dec- 
orated artistically in stately evergreens 
and exotic flowers, graceful ivy vines twin- 
ing in daintily arranged festoons over and 
around the pictures on the wall, creeping 
in and out of the web-like meshes of the 
curtains; two beautifully arranged pyra- 
mids of cedar and magnolia leaves, sur- 
mounted by delicate ferns, were on the 
piano; in the center stood the motto of the 
G.I. A., done in sweet-scented violets sur- 
rounded by pink and blue hyacinths ; over 
the mantel fragrant flowers; over the stair- 
way, evergreens and twinkling stars were 
arranged by deft fingers. Even Baby 
Ella’s big doll stood smilingly, over a great 
white hyacinth, in bridal attire, on the brass 
and blue plush stand in a dainty, fairy-like 
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nook. Inthe dining-room, howthe flowers 
and fruits vied with one another in genial 
array. How the good things made the 
hospitable board groan! The Brothers 
and Sisters mingled merrily till the wee 
sma’ hours of night, when each one de- 
parted, voting Brother and Sister Quinn 
royal hosts, and bidding Brother and Sis- 
ter Bruso God-speed and a return. is 





MME. EDITRESS: Helen Howard comes 
strongly to the front in defense of her ad- 
vice to women to have for their best 
friends only father or husband, and 
women. Indeed, her last writing is a 
most interesting one. I will not tax your 
time or space to reply to it in detail, but 
in defense of my article in February issue, 
will notice the evidence she offers to 
prove that “husband or father” is 
woman’s best male friend. First, H. H. 
cites Aaron Burrasan example. Truly, it 


' seems tome that Aaron Burr is the very 


woman. 


man who will best serve to illustrate my 
statement, that “the man who does not 
hold the honor of all women sacred for 
womanhood’s sake is not a best friend to, 
wife or daughter.” Helen says that Burr 
was a notoriously immoral man. True, 
and it proves conclusively that it was him- 
self he most honored and cherished, when 
he had only love and favors of real value 
to bestow on the one woman who belonged 
to' him and held himself in readiness to 
wreck others whenever tempted to do so. 
That Theodosia’s mind was lovely was not 
due to paternal inheritance. He did not 
love her well enough to desire to have 
her that richest of jewels—an untarnished 
Had he done this, then truly he 
would have been her best friend. To be 
sure, Burr’s great brilliancy ofintellect made 
him acceptable to the world, but it can 
not gloss over facts in the minds of those 
who think. Next I will notice the case of 
the Western wife. She gave up her chosen 
work tobeeyes for her husband. The 
vile element of her community was en- 
raged at her because of her womanly 
worth and influence. The kindly law- 
yer who was a friend to both husband 
and wife and enabled the latter to com- 
plete her helpless husband’s education, 
surely was at that time of need, her best 
friend. What of the calumny poured 
forth against her? It fellupon a woman 
clothed in calumny-proof raiment—an in- 


' nocent, virtuous womanhood. Like the 


lovely “lLjucile,” she soared from it. 
Helen says that when the lady sued one 
of her traducers for slander, it was then 
that her husband shone forth in heroic de- 
votion to his wife. He calmly produced a 
diary, which it had been his habit to keep 
for years, and read to the court the evi- 


dence of her whereabouts at the time she 
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was accused of being guiltily engaged at 
other places. Forgive me, Helen, for ever 
thinking you cynical. Such easy con- 
fidence as this last account displays proves 
you to be quite the contrary. Had his 
wife been found guilty, where, then, I ask, 
would have been his eyes? What his 
social, professional, and financial condi- 
tion? Surely, he had enough at stake to 
cause him to be a best friend to any 
woman who could win for him. Now, 
you may call me the cynic if you choose. 
I half believe it myself. Yet I must aska 
question: Would Helen have us believe 
that the wife should have rejected the 
aid of the lawyer friend, thus blighting 
the prospects of husband andself, in order 
to save herself from the calumny which 
only caused her virtues to shine forth 
more clearly? FAITH. 


(a 





Mme. Epitress: I fully concur in ‘ H. 
G. P.’s” advice to woman in regard to her 
duty to herself and also her family. It is 
positively her duty to preserve her looks 
as well as her youthful feelings as long as 
shecan. The young will cling to you,and 
it will do you good to feel they love you 
for not forgetting your younger days. You 
will be able to keep them from many a 
snare, in so far that they will confide in 
you. Sisters, you who are worrying along 
at home with little ones around you, ac- 
cept the advice of one who has learned by 
experience; take a rest and a day of pleas- 
ure once in awhile. The first part of my 


married life I remained at home, devoting 


all my time to home and children, growing 
rusty in the ways of the world, tired, nerv- 
ous and cross, which I could not help, as 
nature will rebel against such usage. Oft- 
times I have heard my husband remark, it 
would be a pleasure to go picnicing or 
on a pleasure trip, but he had to forego 
that pleasure because he had no wife to 
accompany him. While I felt sorry, I was 
nevertheless afraid to leave mychildren to 
others. Tired mothers, do not emulate 
my former life, in this one respect; your . 
husbands will appreciate you all the more 
if you go out more. A change will benefit 
you, and you will have more patience to 
take up yourdutiesagain. It has probably 
never occurred to you that it is this very 
“housing-up” and staying-at-home that 
makes you so impatient, peevish and fret- 
ful. Try more fresh air exercise and 
genial company and note the difference 
in looks and health. When your children 
reach the age. of fourteen and fifteen, 
they will compare you mentally to others’ 
in looks and ways of the world, also in 
knowledge, and a chance remark now and 
then will convince you, as it has me, that 
although they may appreciate your self- 
denial, they would rather you had not made 
a slave of yourself forthem. M.H. T. 
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Baby’s Compliment. 





BY S. S. LAWRENCE, 





His father and mother were both away, 

And Baby and I had been friends all day, 

Many and gay were the games we played ; 

Baby ordered, and I obeyed. 

We cared not at all for the rainy sky; 

We built us a block-house three feet high ; 

We threw pine knots on the nursery fire 

And watched the flames mount higher and higher ; 
We hid in the most improbable nooks, 

We looked at the pictures in all his books ; 

We ran in ‘“‘tag”’ till his cheeks were red, 

And his curls were tangled about his head. 

So when the twilight was closing down 

Over the fields and the woodlands brown, 

And nurse declared he must say good-night, 

He clung to me still in the fire light— 

He trampled my gown with his rough little feet, 
He climbed on my lap and kissed me sweet, 

And as he scrambled from off my knee, 

“You'd make a good mother,” said Baby to me. 


I have had compliments, now and then, 
From grown-up women and grown-up men; 
Some were commonplace, some were new, 
Never was one of them rung sotrue, 

Never has one seemed half so real— 

Baby compared me to his Ideal! 





Division News. 

GOLDEN SEAL LODGE, 30, Friday even- 
ing, February 16, visited Div. 179. We were 
gracefully received by the Brothers, who 
welcomed us in a cordial manner. Durin 
the evening, Sister Jas. Emery, on behalf 
of the Lodge, presented No. 179 with a well- 
filled purse of money. We also prepared 
and served avery tempting lunch, which 
was enjoyed by all who were so fortunate 
as to be present. We were presented by 
the Brothers with a vote of thanks, and re- 
quested to call again when convenient. 
The evening’s outing upon the whoie was 
an event long to be remembered. We have 
the interests of the members of 179 at 
heart. Our Lodge is accomplishing good 
work. 


_ ‘THERE have been scores of dances given 

in Granby Hall, and a number of very 
lovely receptions and parties, this winter, 
but never in the history of this popular 
place has there been a prettier or nicer 
dance than the one given by the members 
of Mercy Lodge, No. 51. The affairs given 
in years past under the auspices of the 
ladies of this lodge have proved to be so 
very enjoyable that all were looking for- 
ward to ajolly good time. Their antici- 
pations were happily realized, for the 
ladies certainly eclipsed every former rec- 
ord, and gave a ball elegant in all its ap- 
pointments. The hall was crowded nearly 
to its utmost capacity, and the floor was 
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taxed to accommodate the vast throng of 
dancers. A pleasing novelty was intro- 
duced when canvas was stretched on the 
floor, and the Misses Nina and Grace 
Parks, of Milwaukee, were introduced. 
With charming grace and with a perfect 
modulation the young ladies went through 
a series of fancy dances, and were warmly 
applauded. After supper the jolly crowd 
returned to the hall and danced until the 
night was old. Among the pretty features 
of the evening were the favors, in the form 
of the programme booklet, with gilt 
ho.seshoe, entwined with pansies, on the 
outside. 


Ir it were possible to review the ‘social 
records of the city of Herington from her 
infancy up to the present, a longand brill- 
iant strand of social jewels might be pre- 
sented to the readers, but we doubt if even 
one could be exhibited embodying so 
many brilliant and pleasant attractions as 
were visible at the ball given at Creech’s 
elegant new hall, under the auspices of the 
ladies of Shandy Maguire Lodge,156. The 
hall itself was a scene of beauty. On en- 
tering the glittering, electrical-lighted 


room, the first artistic decoration that met - 


the eyes of the visitor was the word ‘“ Wel- 
come.” How significant! How sweet and 
simple it rings in the ears of him or her 
who respondsto itsunwritten meaning. It 
was shortly after 8 o’clock when the 
spacious hall and the large reception room 
were crowded with hearts light and gay, 
ready for the social fray. After the grand 
march, the ball was fairly open, and from 
that time till early morning the hall pre- 
sented one continued round of joy and un- 
interrupted pleasure for all of Shandy’s 
guests. The supper, which was served at 
the usual hour, was one of the finest and 
most elaborate ever prepared on a similar 
occasion in the city, and none who partici- 
pated will ever forget the ladies to whom 
they are indebted for so much genuine 
pleasure. 


Div. 30 gave a dancing carnival at Ed- 
wards’ Opera House, Jan. 24th and 25th, 
over 80 people taking part. The Division 
cleared $110, of which the greater part will 
be given to charity. The ladies wish to 
extend their sincere thanks to Gen. Supt. 
A. A. Allen, Supt. L. W. Welch, and Train 
Master C. W. Wirth, of the M., K. & T., for 
donating excursion train from Coffeyville. 
Our Division has a sewing society. Its 
work is to care for the poor in the city. 
Such needy cases as are brought before 
the society receive our attention. We 
make articles of clothing, sheets and pil- 
low cases, which are sold, and the pro- 
ceeds are given to our charity fund. We 
have assisted about twenty-five families, 


besides answering the calls from other 


Divisions. 
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Marple City LopceE visited Diamond 
Lodge, Feb. 9th. The visiting Sisters 
were met at the train by Mesdames Keyes, 
McCantion, Kinsley, Pettis and _ Bliss. 
After dinner at Hotel Langford, the ladies 
were entertained at the pleasant home of 
Sister Outwater, After a delightful after- 
noon spent in social converse, all repaired 
to the lodge room, where a very interest- 
ing meeting was held. Speeches were 
made by members of both Divisions. At 
the close of the meeting, lunch was served, 
many members of Div. 137, B. of L. E., 
being present, A fine orchestra rendered 

charming music, to the delight of all. The 
visiting Sisters expressed their apprecia- 
tion before their departure for the hos- 
pitable reception and courtesies given. 


ALERT LODGE, 183, was organized in 
Eagle Grove, Ia., Tuesday, Feb. 20th, with 
nineteen charter members. In the even- 
ing, a reception and banquet was given, at 
which the ladies of 183 were presented 
with the sum of $25 from Div. 211, B. of 
L. E. Brother Parkhurst made the pre- 
sentation, and Sister J. H. Long responded. 
A fine programme was rendered, at the 
close of which Sister Black and Sister 
Long addressed the Lodge with picesing 
remarks. 


Mrs. Mary A. MARTIN LODGE, Div. 185, 
was organized at Ennis, Tex., February 
14th, by Mrs. J. E. Martin, with 23 charter 
members. The Lodge was named for 
Mrs. Martin, A box social was given at 
the residence of Sister T. A. Averitt, which 
was a decided success. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, was enjoyed by the 
guests. The stroke of midnight came all 
too soon for those present, who in de- 
parting expressed their good wishes for 
the future of the Auxiliary and hoped 
soon to have the pleasure of Pee ne with 
them again. 


MEMBERS of Murdock Lodge, Div. 43, 
held their annual ball on New Year’s even- 
ing. The hail was overcrowded, but 
nevertheless it was voted a success by all 
present. The Division also gave a valen- 
tine social at the home of Sister Nason. 
The gentlemen were furnished with val- 
entines tied with ribbons, and each lady 
wore apiece of ribbon. The gentlemen 
had great fun finding their partners for 
supper, and some of the railroad boys 
showed signs of color blindness. When 
the party separated, all were well pleased 
with their evening’s entertainment. 


Div. 11, G. I. A., surprised the treasurer, 
Sister Gibson, at her home, on her last 
birthday. Before leaving the supper table 
the members presented a fine gold pen 
and pencil, also a neck scarf. The house 
was well filled with Sisters, to whom the 
anniversary gathering was most delightful. 


THE residence of Sister William Cover 
was the scene of a pleasant surprise party, 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 14th. It was the 
birthday of Sister Cover, and the lady cele- 
brated her fifty-third anniversary. This 
was the cause of the gathering. The event 
was planned by the members of No. 64, and 
a large number were present, the total 
attendance being about fifty ladies and 
gentlemen, the fair sex being largely in 
the majority. Sister Cover is an active 
member of the Auxiliary which is called 
after her. The surprisers called at eight 
o’clock, and from that time until midnight 
they had possession of the hospitable 
residence which they had invaded. The 
amusements were sufficiently varied to 
entertain all, and the refreshments were 
bounteous and palatable. 


MEMBERS of Div. 90, accompanied by 
their husbands and a few of their friends, 
tendered Brother and Sister D.C. Everly 
a pleasant surprise on the evening of 
the twentieth anniversary of their nuptial 
felicity. BrotherJ. T. Sutton, in behalf of 
the members of our Auxiliary, presented 
them with a handsome china toilet set. 
They were also the recipients of several 
lovely china presents from the other 
guests. The entertainment was inter- 
spersed with games and music. Lunch 
was served by Sister E., and she was voted 
an admirable hostess. 


SISTERS of Div. 122 enjoyed, with their 
many friends, their second social, Friday 
evening, February 2, which proved a de- 
cided success. Members of 122 gave Sis- 
ter Huling a surprise, February 5, it being 
the twentieth anniversary of her marriage. 
The presents were many and very beauti- 
ful. The evening was given over to vocal 
and instrumental music, converse and 
games. Our second anniversary asa Di- 
vision was celebrated at the home of Sister 
L. L. Owrey, February rgth. 


Marcu toth, I mailed Insurance Agents 
notice of Assessments 23, 24, 25 and 26. 
Agents will collect for four. All Agents 
who may not receive such notices will 
please correspond with General Secretary 
of Insurance. Insurance Agents of the 
G. I. A. will please take notice that all 
books of General Secretary of Insurance 
will close on the 25th of April, and remain 
closed until after Convention. Govern 
yourselves accordingly. 


SUNFLOWER LODGE, 39, gave a “Poverty 
Social” on the 7th, which proved a pleas- 
ing success, more so than any other we 
have held this winter. The guests wore a 
“poverty” costume, and contested for a 
prize offered to the worst looking cos- 
tume. The prize was awarded to Mrs. 
Hamer. After games and lunch, we went 
home, feeling that each had had a pleasant 
evening. 
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MEMBERS of Corn City Div., 57, organ- 
ized a sewing society which meets every 
two weeks at the members’ homes. A 
quilt is being etched anda sale of fancy 
articles is being talked of in the future. 
March Ist the society met with Sister 
Routson and nimble fingers kept pace 
with nimble tongues. Thirty females 
under one roof-tree made a lively time. 
Refreshments were served and the picnic 
was voted a perfect success. 


THE Sisters of Canon Diablo Div., 171, 
raffied an engineer’s clock, February 3rd, 
for the benefit of the Division widows and 
orphans’ fund. The lucky number was 
held by Brother W. H. Webb, of Div. 383. 
The Sisters realized a net profit of $52.50, 
and feel justly repaid for their untiring 
efforts in behalf of a most worthy cause. 


FRIDAY evening, Feb. 23rd, the ladies of 
Maple Leaf Lodge, 161, gave their annual 
“At Home,” which proved a success in 
every way. Guests who attended had a 
splendid time. The only one who was 
sorry he went was Brother Long, and he 
had to whistle so much that his mouth 
has not got into its proper shape yet. 


On the evening of January 26, Div. 24 
gave a charity mask ball. Never before 
was the elite of Trenton so well represent- 
ed. Sisters J. Simmons, Small and Nolan 
were the committee of arrangements. The 
affair was a grand success. Half the pro- 
ceeds were distributed among Trenton’s 
poor. 


MEMBERS of Capital City Div., 88, en- 
joyed a social at the home of Sister Dyke- 
man, in Greenbush. A neat sum was 
realized from the fancy articles sold, anda 
very pleasant evening was spent socially. 
Luncheon was served by the ladies. 


MEMBERS of Div. 131, with their fami- 
lies, visited Brother and Sister Graf at 
their home, Tuesday evening, February 
27th. The evening was very pleasantly 
spent in charades, recitations and songs. 
After refreshments, the guests departed for 
their homes, with pleasant memories of 
the evening. 


MEMBERS of Loraine Div., 179, received 
on New Year’s a beautiful portrait of 
little Loraine Warner, the grand-daughter 
of Mrs. H. St. Clair, for their hall. We 
highly appreciate the gift, as our Lodge is 
named in honor of her.. Our Grand Sec: 
retary was the donor of the graceful gift. 


SISTER M. C. TABLER presented to Miss 
Elizabeth K. Fitzgerald Lodge a kneeling 
stool of royal purple plush, which is high- 
ly appreciated by the members. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to Sister Tabler. 


Div. 156, Herington, Kas., recently gave 
a ball, with most satisfactory results. We 


are few in number, but are bound to. 


flourish. 
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J. D. BEECHER Div., 187, was organized 
at Austin, Minn., Thursday, Jan. 25, by 
Mrs. Chas. G. Clark, of Winona, assisted 
by Sisters Towns, Colton, Whiting, Taylor, 
Williams and Fiddling, of Roswell Miller 
Lodge, Div. 135, of North La Crosse, Wis. 
No. 187 starts with 22 charter members. 
A public installation was held in the even- 
ing, with a large delegation of Brothers 
and their families present. Mrs. Clark 
was installing officer; Mrs. Colton, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Whiting, marshal, and Mrs. 
Simms, chaplain. After installation, 
speaking and singing were the order of 
the evening, ending with a banquet, which 
was heartily enjoyed. The Brothers of 
Austin Diy., 102, are very proud of their 
Auxiliary, and stand pledged to assist us 
in every way possible. Hu By) See’y. 


MEMBERS of Div. 132 gave a tramps’ 
banquet, at Falls City Hall, on the evening 
of December 28. The evening hours were 
devoted to tripping the light fantastic. 
The banquet was enjoyed at 11:30. We were 
complimented on all sides for the unique 
manner of entertainment. We realized a 
handsome sum for our treasury. Our 
chaplain, Sister Ketcham, entertained the 
members at an afternoon tea, January 23. 
A surprise party was given Sister Jordan, 
February 9th, in honor of her birthday. 


THE several officers having filled their 
chairs to the entire satisfaction of the 
membership of 145, they were continued 
in office or re-elected. We enjoyed a sur- 
prise party at the home of Sister Bowman, 
also at the home of Sister Olewine, during 
the past month; both were well attended, 
and their guests were royally entertained. 
The hours were passed in vocal and in- 
strumental music, games and dancing. 
Our lodge is bound to remain in the front 
ranks of the G.I. A. 


MEMBERS of 106 gave their second so- 
cial and ball on the evening of the gth, 
which proved a decided success. Previous 
to dancing, a delightful programme of 
vocal and instrumental music and recita- 
tions was enjoyed. The light fantastic 
was enjoyed until early dawn. We feel 
elated over our success. 


ONE of the pleasant socials so often in- 
dulged in by G. I. A. Divisions was held 
by Div. 70, at the home of Sister Randolph, 
Cornellsville, Pa. Those who attended 
enjoyed the occasion. 


ALL Divisions wishing supplies from the 
Grand Secretary must send in their orders 
previous to April 15th. G. SEC. 


THE dime social given by Div. Io, at the 
home of Sister Osterhaut, last month, 
added five dollars to the charity fund. It 
was one of the most pleasant of this series 
of socials. 
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Our Fashion Letter. 





Trimming and ornate decorative meth- 
ods abound in the spring styles. April 
sets the seal of approval on what March 
only suggested. Everything is gay with 
bright color, and light and delicate in 
texture. There is no doubt but that the 
fashions for this season will be very at- 
tractive. 

In bonnets and hats,if we follow the 
spring styles of 1894 we will be sure to 
have pretty ones. They are dainty, deli- 
cate and becoming. How can it be other- 
wise, when they are made up of such 
pretty and stylish-looking materials, and 
tucked up into such cunning, jaunty or 
conservative shapes, just as each one 
pleases? The best way to give my readers 
an idea of what the styles are, is to de- 
scribe a few hats that I have just seen at a 
first spring “opening.” One is a hat of 
ecru white French lace. The brim, made 
wholly of this semi-transparent material, 
is broad, and slit through once in front 
and once in the back. The lace brim is 
kept in shape by concealed wire, and the 
edges bound with a narrow jet gimp. The 
very low, flat crown is of black velvet. It 
is not more than an inch in height. The 
hat itself has a black velvet band wnzder- 
neath the edge of crown, so that it does 
not set quite flat on the hair when worn. 
The brim is turned up fancifully on one 
side in front where it is slit, and down on 
the other, and there are three small knots 
of pink crepe and a trail of small pink 
roses nestled up under the brim at the 


point where it turns up, the crepe being 


carried through the slit on to the brim, 
and curled half way round the crown. In 
front, standing on the crown, are two 
black Prince of Wales feathers rising from 
akind of “crush” of pink roses. At the 
back is another similar “crush” (where 
the crepe roll ends), and Prince of Wales 
feathers rise out of it also. 

A pretty toque for a married woman has 
a round oblong crown, something like the 
keel of a boat, covered with dull green 
velvet. At the back is a bunch or £uot of 
the velvet, with two very beautiful small, 
narrow lace ‘‘ears” rising out of it, and 
leaning towards the front. The lace ears 
are a mixture of lace and gold thread. 
The brim (if it had any) was quite con- 
cealed by a wreath of fresh and natural- 
looking violets, wide in front and tapering 
to narrow as it reached the back. 

A pretty suit hat was in a small, compact 
turban shape, with a crown similar in 
shape to the one just described. It was in 
straw braid, the crown being dark brown, 
and the brim, which was of a fancy, knotty- 
looking character, was in light tan. It 
was trimmed with medium dark blue vel- 
yet in “knots” and “rolls,” with a bunch 


of rosettes and an aigrette at the back. 
Large summer hats are not shown yet, 
but they will be worn. The greater part of 
those shown are suit hats for walking, and 
such as the first two just described, for re- 
ception wear, or for any dressy occasion, 
like a church wedding. 

The suit hats are mostly in close shapes, 
lying close on the head, but as smail as 
ever. Some are bonnet shape—small, low 
crowns, and brims either in the Marie 
Stuart shape, pointed over the forehead, 
or “rippled” irregularly all round. The 
English walking hat referred to in our 
last letter will be popular for suit wear 
also. All hat trimming abounds with smail 
rosette effects yet. Even small flowers are 
bunched up close and made into the ap- 
pearance of rosettes, and one or two of 
such effects will be seen on the brim and 
one or two beneath it, if it is a wide one. 


In trimming, suit hats generally show the 


two colors seen in the suit to be worn with 
it principally, in velvet, with the addition 
of a little either black or white lace, and 
the addition of flowers or feathers at will. 
Many ladies can so arrange that the suit 
hat will be somewhat plain, having a little 
velvet or satin in the colors of the gown 
on it only when worn with her walking 
gown; but when she wishes to wear it in 
company with a visiting dress, she can add 
a tuft of plumes, or a bunch or two of 
flowers. 

Much black and white is mingled with 
the colored trimming on both plain and 
dressy hats and bonnets, and ladies who 
make or trim their own head wear will 
take notice that they may make up their 
minds to maketheir hats of one or two 
certain shades, say of brown, with a few 
yellow or pink flowers, but when they get 
the hat all done as designed, it will look 
pretty perhaps, but not altogether satis- 
factory—a little Zzame. Let the introduc- 
tion of a little jet or some white lace, (or 
both) be made andthe character of the 
confection is very much improved. 

Another pretty hat noted at an “open- 
ing” was likea “rippled” plate laid on 
top of the head. It was made of turquoise 
blue velvet edged with a narrow border of 
small white feathers. The trimming was 
standing bows of ruby and turquoise vel- 
vet ribbon satin lined, and kept in place 
by handsome jewelled buckles. 

It will easily be seen that both satin and 
velvet are introduced into all millinery. 
The same is true of dress methods. 

The latest capes are very dressy. They 
are short, often two and three double, and 
very jaunty. Nearly all have the addition 
of long or semi-long front tabs like those 
our dear old mothers and grandmothers 
used to wear, only that they, like every- 
thing else, have been “modernized.” In 
this case the tabs are not a continuation 


~ 
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of the front of cape as of old, but the cape 
is round and the tabs seem to be an after 
thought, as it were, coming down from 
collar in the form of an ornamental breast 
plate; or they form a large bow or orna- 
mental method of vevers in front, but are 
cut either into tabs that fail below the 
waist, or nearly to the bottom of the skirt. 
The season’s capes are in motreand moire 
antique silks, in velvet, and in light-weight 
- broad. and ladies’ cloth. The color most 
seen being black, but brown, dark green 
and blue, and all the pretty shades of fawn 
and tan are also seen. Trimming mostly 
is black, still you see many with sus- 
picions of red or gold, (and especially 
white) mixed with the black. Where the 
pretty little Spring capes have not front 
tabs, the tab effect is given by a large bow 
of ribbon, generally black satin or moire 
—placed below the chin, with long ends 
of the broad ribbon, ornamented at the 
ends with lace, falling in front of cape. 

Another style of wrap will be equally 
fashionable with capes, but it is more 
suited to wear on cool than warm days. I 
refer to a bodice or basque something 
after the order of the short bodices or 
basques of seal, and other fur, with silk 
sleeves, that have been worn during the 
latter part of the Winter. Let me describe 
one of these walking basques. It is of 
heavy corded silk, fits the figure perfectly, 
has sleeves of the same or some other kind 
of silk or satin, and large ones at that. 
The waist may reach just to the waist line 
or it may extend slightly beyond, and be 
pointed front and back. Joined to this 
is a narrow “circular” skirt basque of the 
same material as the sleeves are made, 
which lies in “ripples” over the hips. 
From under this there is a fall of deep 
black lace several inches in width. On 
the bodice is a fall of lace over the shoul- 
ders, and a high collar with full ruche of 
lace. The “tab” effectis given by a large 
bow of satin ribbon, the long ends being 
finished with a flounce of black lace. Such 
wraps as these for street wear are gotten 
up both in handsome materials and in 
plain cloth and silk. 

Dress skirt methods, in point of treat- 
ment, are in direct contrast with those of 
a year ago. Trimming of all kinds is seen 
onthem. For instance, a mixed gray or 
mode cheviot willopen at the right side 
from belt to hem, showing a black velvet 
panel beneath. The overskirt in front 
will be plain and be tacked to the velvet, 
but the other side will fall in ‘ cascade” 
folds from top to bottom. Three rows of 
narrow black braid, velvet or ribbon will 
edge the overskirt from belt to belt again. 

Another skirt, of sulphur-colored broad- 
cloth, has only two narrow bias ruffles of 
black satin set as wide apart as their own 
width at the bottom. 


A plain house dress of poppy red is cut 
plainly with lining, but has a belt of black 
motre ribbon, about three inches in width, 
and from under it hang four lengths of the 
ribbon in front, alternately short and long, 
finished at the ends with jet pendants. 

A handsome changeable silk skirt in two 
tones may be made plain but full. At 
each gore there is a pieating of black lace, 
gathered close together and finished by a 
satin rosette, at about knee-height, but 
spreading out, fan-like, at the bottom. 

Another dress, of cheviot, is cut plain 
and full. The front gore is defined by 
pipings of black silk, and there is a flounce 
of the goods across the front width only, 
eighteen inches deep at each side, but 
narrowing to twelve in the center. This 
flounce is headed by a band of jet or vel- 
vet, ribbon, etc. 

A gray cashmere skirt is made with a 
“Spanish flounce” the depth of half the 
skirt length. Above this are three rows 
of gold and scarlet braid. 

Some skirts are left plain, but there are 
one or two, or even three, little “ rippled ”’ 
circular basque skirts at the bottom of the 
round waist, in velvet or satin, and some- 
times in a different color. 

These little circular skirt-basques will be 
very much worn, both on everyday dresses 
and on ball and reception gowns. There 
is a large tendency towards draping or ar- 
ranging overskirts in long pointed or long 
curved lines, and also towards putting 
trimming, such as ribbon or velvet, on to 
the skirt in those forins instead of plainly 
round the skirt. This latter style is more 
graceful and more becoming to stout forms 
than the “barrel” trimming we have had 
so long. : 

As a rule, high, bias throat collars are 
used in the new gowns. Large epaulette 
cape or collar trimming, epaulette “ caps,” 
ruffles at arm-hole and sleeves, composed 
of numerous ruffles, or one or two flounces 
are all used, as well as large puffed sleeves. 

Here is a pretty dress for a little girl of 
ten or twelve years of age, for a party 
gown. A skirt of pretty pink cashmere, 
untrimmed and mounted full on waist- 
band. Corsage very full, with deep round 
yoke, the latter banded with three bias 
bands of green velvet. The lowest band 
just reaches the top of sleeve, and three 


long loops of velvet, headed by rosettes 


of the same, fall over each sleeve. The 
sleeves are large puffs of the cashmere for 
the upper parts, and the lower, tight-fitting 
parts are of the emerald green velvet. 
Sash of soft, wide silk, in same color as 
the velvet, is arranged loosely round the 
waist, and is tied in a falling bow and wide 
floating ends at the right side. 

All sorts of handsome lace collars, jabots, 
vests, and ties of white lace are worn. 

CLARA FREEMAN, (Vraimonde.) 
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CAMDEN, N. J. 

Messrs. Epitors: Where it is required 
to cut off earlier than half stroke with an 
ordinary eccentric and link motion, it is 
necessary to have a separate valve for cut- 
off. These valves are ordinarily only 
plain plates, which may slide either on 
the main valve itself, or on a partition in 
the steam chest. 

Independent cut-off slide valves have 
been tried again and again, and there are 
Several types that are doing well, where it 
is not desired that the cut-off shall be au- 
tomatic. Where the cut-off is variable by 
hand as desired, they do better; and where 
it is fixed and unalterable, as is permissi- 
ble, they do excellently, giving cut-off 
much earlier than is possible with a single 
valve, without choking the exhaust too 
much. 

Independent cut-off valves (expansion 
valves) which slide on the back of the 
main valve are divided into “inside cut- 
off,” according as they cut off the steam 
with their outer or inner edges. 

Where the independent expansion valve 
is tocut off with its inside edges, the ec- 
centric is nearly in line with, and on the 
saine side of the crank, so that the relative 
travel with the same throw of the eccen- 
trics is greater than where it is opposite 
the crank and on the same side as the 
main valve eccentrics. 

A kind of independent cut-off valve 
which used to be employed a gooddeal on 
marine engines in Western waters was 
the independent riding plate, or “knock 
about,” as it was called. This was carried 
by the main valve, by friction, and was 
thrown suddenly by striking against a pin 
in each endof the chest. To cut off soon- 
er or later, these pins were screwed in 
further or not so far. 

Where the expansion valve consists of a 
plain, flat plate traveling on the back of 
the main valve, it lies, when in mean po- 
sition with respect to the main valve, be- 
tween the ports on the back of the latter. 
Variation in cut-off is effected either by 
altering the travel of the expansion valve, 
or by altering the lead of the expansion 
eccentric. The latter would seldom be 
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convenient, so the alteration in cut-off is 
always by varying the length of valve 
travel. 

A better way than to have one flat plate 
with variable lead or variable travel, is to 
have two such flat plates, each quite short, 
andconnected by nuts toaspindle witha 
right and left-hand screw, so that if the 
spindle is turned in one direction the 
plates will be moved further apart, and if 
it is turned in the other, they will be 
brought closer together. This change in 
their distance apart practically increases or 
diminishes the lap and permits the travel 
to be constant, which gives the desirable 
features of uniform velocity as well as 
length of travel, all cut-off either at or 
near maximum velocity, no matter at what 
point in the stroke it takes place, and free- 
dom from wire-drawing. In designing 
this class of valve, it is necessary to see 
that when cutting off at minimum they do 
not overrun the ports and pass steam at 
their inner edges, and that they may be 
brought close enough together to permit 
of very late cut-off—as late as that by the 
main valve—if desired. Otherwise, in 
this latter case, the capacity of the engine 
would be limited. 

Turning the spindle in order to effect 
a change in the distance apart of the flat 
plates is generally effected by having the 
valve stem connected to the eccentric rod, 
or its equivalent, by a swivel; the other 
end has asuitable feather and feather-way, 
so that the spindle can be turned and the 
cut-off changed while the engine is at 
work. This plan does for small engines, 
but on large ones it takes too much power 
to turn them. 

When an engine fitted with this kind of 
an expansion valve is intended to work as 
well reversed as running ahead, the eccen- 
tric should be in line with, and on the side 
of the shaft opposite the crank; and its 
throw should not be less than that of the 
main eccentrics. If, however, the engine 
is seldom wanted in “stern gear,” as the 
marine engineer calls it, or “back gear,” 
as the locomotive runner calls it, the ec- 
centric of the expansion valve should be 
on the same side as the crank, but never 
the stern-going eccentric than the head- 
going one. This will make the relative 
travel of the valves greater in head than 
in stern gear, and the cut-off earlier in 
head gear, so that sudden backing may be 
effected on a signal, in time of eniergency. 

In order to equalize cut-off for all posi- 
tions of cut-off, one plate may be made to 
move more per revolution than the other. 

The most common arrangement is that 
in which the main valve carries on its 
back two cut-off valves, and supports by 
pillars a surface plate on which bears a 
brass packing ring enclosing a space in 
communication with the condenser where 
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there isone, the partial vacuum in the con- 
denser doing much to relieve the valve of 
the steam pressure. The cut-off valve 
stem has a right and a left-hand thread, by 
which the cut-off valves are made to vary 
their distance apart. The main valve has 
the lap lead and exhaust closure suitable 
for the desired latest possible cut-off, and 
the cut-off valves can be run in or out 
so as to cut-off earlier than these. When 
the cut-off by the auxiliary valves is to 
range from 0 to 0.6 stroke, it is usual to 
cut off with their outer edges, giving the 
auxiliary valves a motion the reverse of 
that of the piston. For cut-offs between 
0.3 ando.6, the inner edges are used, and 
the travel isin the same direction as that 
of the piston. Where the outer edges are 
used to cut-off, the travel should be great- 
er than that of the main valve; where 
their inner edges are used, it should be 
from the same amount, down, according 
to the sharpness at which it is desired to 
cut off. JOHN RICE. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

MEssrs. EpIToRS: While trains may be 
run over a level road, with easy curves, at 
sixty miles an hour, or over, in fair weather, 
in framing a time-table some allowances 
are made for rough weather and unfore- 
seen delays. If this is not done, it is evi- 
dent that the slightest delay of any kind 
will make the train late, and that as the 
engine has always to do its maximum it 
cannot make up lost time, and the slight- 
est unfavorable circumstances will prevent 
its arriving on time. Punctuality can only 
be secured when trains are allowed some 
margin of time for unforeseen delays. 
The heavy cars now so generally used on 
through trains are, of course, a serious ob- 
stacle to fast running, throwing greatly 
increased work on the locomotive in get- 
ting up speed and in ascending grades. It 
is sometimes argued that there is some 
natural law which prevents any material 
increase in the maximum speed of passen- 
ger trains. 
forty years ago are seldom exceeded to- 
day; but it is not, therefore, fair to assert 
that the innumerable improvements in 
railroads have not been conducive to any 
increase of speed. The true explanation 
lies in the fact that while the advance of 
railroad progress has in some cases given 
us better and safer appliances for fast ‘run- 
ning, it has,in other directions, rendered 


the attainment of higher speeds more dif- . 


ficult. While the heavier and stronger 
track gives the train a safer and smoother 
road-bed, the increase of traffic and the 
greater number of railroads have thrown 
more obstaeles in the path of the train 
and increased the causes of delay. Each 
additional junction and crossing means a 


The highest speeds attained: 
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possible detention, and the same may be 
said of every train that has to be side- 
tracked forthe “flyer.” While locomotives 
have increased in power, they have also 


‘been increased in weight, so as to secure 


greater durability and lessen the liability 
to failure on the road. The cars have also 
been enormously increased in weight, 
partly with the same objects, but chiefly 
in order to give the passengers greater 
comfort and security. Until recently these 
changes effectually neutralized one an- 
other, and indeed the increased weight and 
frequency of trains would probably have 
caused a decrease in the speed had not 
continuous brakes been very opportunely 
introduced. A demand for higher speed 
has now arisen, and as the progress in 
the direction of more luxurious and com- 
modious cars is in full vigor, the task of 
running a fast and profitable passenger 
train becomes almost impossible. ‘The 
heavy and spacious cars seat so few passen- 
gers and require so many attendants that 
the heaviest train that can be drawn at 
high speed has but a very moderate earn- 
ing capacity. The most hopeful means of 
securing a high average speed for long 
distances consists not in attempting to 
reach very high speeds on down grades and 
on favorable sections of the road, but to stop 
the waste of time occasioned by unneces- 
sary stoppages and checks to the speed of 
the train. Much may be accomplished 
in this respect by the introduction of im- 
proved signals clearly visible at a dis- 
tance, interlocked with the switches and 
worked on the block system. Such sig- 
nals, when properly constructed and in- 
telligently worked and maintained, may 
besaid to be absolutely safe and reliable, 
and will enable trains to run at full speed 
through many points where caution now 
dictates a considerable reduction of speed 
in view of the very uncertain manner in 
which warning is given as to the existence 
of danger ahead. Generally speaking, the 
fastest trains already run under these im- 
proved conditions, and when these better 
appliances become more widely used, 
there can be no doubt that the number of 
trains running between distant points at 
40 miles an hour, including stops, will be 
greatly increased. GEO. ROBERTS. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

MEssRS. EDITORS: In spacing the flues 
in a boiler they should not be brought 
closer together than 11-16 inch in the clear, 
3¢-inch is better; placing them closer 
weakens the flue sheets, retards circula- 
tion and affords sediment a better lodg- 
ment. Withregard to whether flues should 
be placed in vertical or horizontal rows, 
although a good deal has been said from 
time to time as to the merits and short- 
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comings of each plan, it is unnecessary to 
enter into any discussion of the subject at 
this time; suffice it to say that there is 
very little difference in the results obtain- 
ed with either plan. When setting tubes in 
a boiler, it is preferable to use a copper 
ferrule at each end instead of at the fire- 
box end only, as is often done, the advan- 
tage being that when the flues have to F2 
taken out of the boiler for renewal, it is a 
much easier job to get them and their 
coating of scale through the slightly larger 
holes in the flue sheet that the use of the 
copper ferrules entails thanif the holes 
are nominally the same diameter as the 
flues themselves. When about to put a 
set of fluesinto a boiler, care should be 
taken that the holes in the sheets, the fer- 
rules and the ends of the flues themselves 
are quite clean and free from dirt of any 
description, so that a perfect metallic con- 
tact may be obtained; otherwise there is 
sure to be trouble from the leakage. 
W. F. DIxon. 





CHICAGO, March 2, 1894. 


Messrs. Epitors: Recently, two of our 
engineers got into an argument as to 
whether it was possible to make a full 
emergency application of the brakes with 
a five-pound reduction of train pipe press- 
ure according to gauge. A, claimis that it 
is possible, though not practical, his idea 
being that any sudden reduction will un- 
seat the emergency valve, allowing train 
pipe pressure to flow into brake cylinders 
give the full power, about 60 pounds on 
pistons. B, claims that he can not do it; 
that is, that the emergency valve will not 
unseat with less than a Io pound re- 
duction, as stated in the Westinghouse 
instruction book; or should itdo so ona 
5 pound reduction, full power would not 
be realized in brake cylinder; and he 
will not be satisfied until A will put a 
gauge on brake cylinder while making 
the 5 pound reduction. I should like to 
have some of our Brothers handling air 
give us such information as they can on 
this subject. We do not use the valve de- 
scribed in the book and illustrated by 
Figs. 1, 2,3, plate 2, as handling short 
trains they claim we need little or no ex- 
cess pressure, so the valve 21 is omitted 
from our brake valve.so that handle can 
be carried in release position while run- 
ning. About 5 pounds excess is carried 
on gauge, which answers for our work. 
The triples as originally applied were 

orted for a2-second release, but the West- 
inghouse representative thought the men 
could make better stops (I take it he 
meant smoother) with a slower release, so 
all ports were plugged or bushed to give 
an I1-second release, and I notice that the 
bulletins regarding rough stops continue 
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to be posted just as before the triples were 
altered; then ina few days another will 
appear regarding dragging stops, request- 
ing engineers to strictly observe the first 
bulletin, who in many cases release too 
soon; then their trains would drift a few 
feet. Between the two, engineers are in 
hot water all the time. We make 
the run, 8% miles, in 4o minutes, and 
make 18 stops, desides one for coal, which 
keeps things moving. One of the engi- 
neers makes the statement that a train 
can be stopped more quickly with the slow 


_teleasing triple than with the quick re- 


leasing. I took that statement for what it 
was worth, also another one he makes, 
which is that it was necessary with the 
quick release to keep brakes applied until 


train came to a full stop; if not, train 


would run; and would not accept my state- 
ment that Icould make smoother stops 
with the latter; was positive it could not 
be done. Now, if one must hold brakes 
until stopped, how is it that smooth stops 
are made with the vacuum brake, which, 
as we all know, is the quicker releasing, 
and trains do not run, either. I would 
like to have the following questions an- 
swered by some of the Brothers, as I am 
not fully satisfied as to causes of the 
trouble. In some cases I have had trains 
which could be stopped by placing brake 
valve handle on lap, no reduction being 
made, and no sound from preliminary ex- 
haust. Again, during a run one cold night, 
on coupling to a train, and air cut in, the 
pump began to work as usual but did not 
stop at 70 pounds as it should, in fact, went 
up to 120 pounds ere I noticed the gauge. 
What was the cause of such unusual 
freaks? I will add that by throttling 
pump I was able to make the trip, and en- 
gine was then put in house, the pump 


‘working all right the next morning. A 


recent issue of Angineering gives figures 
of the performance of cross-compound en- 
gines doing about the same work we are 
doing with the “ Vauclain” and with less 
fuel. Nowif two cylinders willdo the 
work more cheaply than four, what is the 
use of wearing out four and other neces- 
sary parts? I will accept any reasonable 
solution of the problem, being the last 
one to failto give credit where it is due. 

The prizes offered by Locomotive En- 
gineering for the best designs of cab and 
boiler fittings, insuring greater safety and 
covenience for the crews, ought to bring 
out some good ideas in that line, and if 
the most feasible will be adopted, we ought 
to have an engine that will be a model of 
convenience and safety, as far as practi- 
cable. The Erie engineer’s engine called 
forth considerable criticism, as that was 
supposed to have been a model engine. 
Now let us see what the critics will give 
us that is better. To be sure, the “ Erie” 
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was a hard-coal engine, which necessitates 
a somewhat different arrangement than 
that shown in drawings furnished by £7- 
gineering, it being of the soft-coal deck 
type, yet the safety appliances would an- 
swer for both with, perhaps, slight modifi- 
cations. On the whole, the contest will be 
productive of much good. As to the let- 
ter of R. EF. Flector, in recent issue of the 
JOURNAL, regarding trouble he had witha 
yard engine carrying water, will say that 
a similar case came under my observation. 
The engine (a Hinkley mogul) was over- 
hauled, steam and dry pipes taken out, and 
all joints ground. It was on the road but 
a short time, perhaps a week, when the 
engineer complained that it was impossible 
to keep it from fouling, high or low water 
making no difference. Boiler was washed 
out (having had new tubes when going out 
of shop), but made no difference. Then 
pipes were taken out again, and all joints 
reground, throttle and all, and on going 
out, still the same trouble; could not get 
it over the road without presenting the ap- 
pearance of having struck a milk wagon. 
Engine was taken in again, and pipes 
taken out the third time. Dry pipe was 
set up on horses and tested, and “ Eureka!” 
we hadit. The brass sleeve making double 
ball joint on front end of the dry pipe was 
pressed on and caulked around the out- 
side. The caulking had crystalized the 
nietal to a certain extent, and the fit not 
being any too perfect, the water leaked 
through into the pipe, with the result as 
stated. I put in a double row of rivets, 
staggered, trimmed off old metal on end 
of sleeve; it was caulked again, and no 
more trouble was experienced, except when 
we attempted to smoke the cigars engineer 
brought around as a token, etc. Perhaps 
R. E. Flector might cure his yard engine 
in the same manner. When working in 
U. P. shovs at Omahia, it was customary to 
test all dry pipes before putting them 
back in the boiler, and the boilers were 
tested with hydraulic pressure (warm 
water), all joints, steam pipes, etc., with 
water as well; that being, in my opinion, 
the surest way of testing pipes, as water 
will show, where steam will not. My 
article in March JOURNAL says: “There 
may be other causes for the Vauclain 
going lame other than valves being out of 
square.” It should have read, there are 
many causes, and one of them eccurred 
only recently on an engine I was running. 
It would work high pressure on one side 
for a considerable distance, then when a 
start was made it would be all right again, 
perhaps, while making a dozen or more 
stops. Again on starting would work high 
pressure again. Iran that way until wash- 
out day, when steam-chest head was taken 
off,and main valve rernoved, when it was 
found that the relief or compression valve 
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was broken, all the wings being Bs ott 
loose in cage. Sometimes the valve woul 
seat, and engine compounded all right; 
again, one of the broken wings would 
prevent its seating, and as a consequence 
the engine worked high-pressure on that 
side, materially affecting its economical 
performance. I have completed the adii- 
tion of Vauclain valve and seats to my 
model, and I find that it gives a better un- 
derstanding of the action of the valve and 
of the effect any derangement of starting 
and relief valves may have on the engine. 
VAN NESS. 





MEssrs. EpiTors: The advice given to 
Walter Garaghty by Harry Cornell re- 
garding the regulation of the cut-off by 
position of suspension stud is not correct. 
He says, “if the stud be located on the 
link arc, the cut-off will be longer in the 
back end of locomotive cylinder when 
running linked up short, andthe tendency 
of the angularity of. the connecting rod is 
to hasten the cut-off in the back end of 
locomotive cylinder.” Mr. Cornell seems 
to have not given this point due consid- 
eration, and it would require very little in- 
vestigation on the part of one so familiar 
with the subject as he to see the error of 
his belief. The suspension stud is located 
out of center, or eccentric may be a better 
way of expressing it, and for what pur- 
pose? Isit not to equalize the cut-off for 
forward and back stroke of piston? This 
will no doubt be conceded. It must alsv 
be conceded that the irregularity of piston 
travel relative to that of the valve is 
caused by the angularity of the connect- 
ing or main rod, and it naturally follows 
that this irregularity is greater when the 
angularity is greatest, which it certainly 
is with the shortest rod, hence the neces- 
sity of locating the stud furthest back of 
center of link when shortest rods are used 
If the link be hung from the center, the 
irregularities of piston action would be 
such as to cause engine to work “lame,” 
for at a half stroke cut-off the forward end 
of cylinder would take 13 inches of steam 
while the back end would only admit of 
It inches. These proportions would, of 
course, vary with different lengths of rod, 
but we find this proportion on the stand- 
ard 8-wheel 12 by 24 engine. To remedy 
the difficulty we suspend the link back of 
center, which servesas an automaticcut-off 
regulator, having practically the same 
though miore accurate effect of equalizing 
the cut-off, asif the engineer would ma- 
nipulate the lever to accomplish the samme 
end by raising the lever up a little when 
the piston is near the center of cylinder 
when half stroke cut-off is used and low- 
ering the lever (and link of course) when 
the cut-odd is about to take place for for- 
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ward stroke of piston. Now observe 
the action of the link relative to that 
of piston for back and forward stroke. 
When the piston recedes, the link is mov- 
ing forward, and is lowering also, on 
account of being suspended eccentric. 
When the port is opened full, and the 
piston still moving back, the motion ofthe 
valve is reversed in order to close the 
admission port, and in the reverse move- 
ment of the valve the link raises, for the 
same reason that it lowered when it 
moved forward, andit is at the highest 
possible position for that particular cut- 
off. During the return, or forward stroke 
of piston, all things are reversed. The 
link now rises when the opening of port 
is being effected, and is lowering when 
the port closes, and isatits lowest possibie 
point for that particular cut-off when the 
cut-off takes place. To say, as I have 
quoted Mr. Cornell in the opening of this 


letter, that the tendency of the angular- 


ity of rod is to hasten the cut-off in back 
end of cylinder, is in itself a contradiction 
to his more general statement, that the 
shortest rod does not require setting the 
link suspension stud furthest back of 
center. Itisalso wrong, or rather mis- 
leading, to say that the angularity hastens 
or delays the cut-off for either stroke, as 
it in no way governs the cut-off. The 
angularity of main rod governs the rela- 
tive position of piston to that of valve 
when the cut-off takes place, and causes 
the inequality which necessitates setting 
the suspension stud back of center, and 
furthest from center with shortest connect- 
ing or main rods. It is customary to say 
we equalize the cut-off by hanging the 
link out of center, but that statement is 
wrong. We do not equalize it; we make 
it unequal to balance the inequalities of 
piston travel due to the angularity of rod. 

The following question was recently 
asked of one of our leading railway pub- 
lications: If the regular discharge pipe of 
an ordinary-sized injector was replaced by 
one of six-inch diameter, would it make 
any difference? The answer was, that it 
would not, other than to cause a slower 
discharge, but of greater volume. The 
answer is apparently incorrect. The pro- 
portions of the injector are limited to 
such an extent as to not permit of any 
such radical change as referred to above. 
The principle upon which the injector 
operates is in itself sufficient proof of that 
fact. It is the momentum imparted to 
the water that raises the check valve and 
keeps it open while the boiler is being 
supplied, and it is reasonable to think 
there must be certain proportions of steam 
and water to overcome the boiler pressure 
on the check valve. Let us look into the 
discharge action of the injector. In the 


first place we prime an injector before 
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putting it to work, and why? Simply to 
set a body of water in motion so that the 
quantity of water passing through that 
part of the injector where the steam and 
water combine will be sufficient to effecta 
complete condensation of the steam, and 
in that way the power of the steam is im- 
parted to the water without subtracting 
from the weight of the latter. If the 
steam was not completely condensed, 
whether due to a too high temperature of 
feed-water or of insufficient supply of the 
same, the injector would not work, as the 
steam would occupy space in the discharge 
pipe which ought to be filled by water, 
and the loss in weight of the column of 
water occasioned thereby would prevent 
successful operation. If the temperature 
of feed-water is all right but the supply at 
the point of combination of the water and 
steam is out of proportion, there would be 
a lack of momentum, as the weight would 
not be in proportion to the propelling 
power, and the sluggish action of the dis- 
charge would not have the force necessary 
to raise the check valve. Admitting the 
proportions of steam and water to be all 
desired at the point of combination, but 
the discharge pipe to bea six-inch instead 
of the regular size (say 114 inches), and the 
result must be the same as in the pre- 
ceding case, for the quantity of water to 
be moved is too great, making the move- 
ment sluggish, and as it is the force of the 
body of discharged water and its mo- 
mentum rather than its actual weight that 
raises the check, it can be seen that any 
changes calculated to reduce the momen- 
tum tend to make the injector inoperative, 
This is nota question to be decided by 
ordinary methods of calculating power 
and resistance, and although not affected 
by slight changes, either in proportion of 
parts or temperature of feed-water, the 
present injector will not permit of such a 
radical change as the substitution of a six- 
inch discharge pipe, as mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. 
DIVISION 31. 





MrEssrs. EpDrTors: There appeared in 
the March JOURNAL an aarticle from 
“Division 31,” who takes exceptions to 
method of handling a passenger train, 
which I exemplified in February JOURNAL, 
and writes as though I had advocated drift- 
ing or dragging a train both out of and 
into stations. Any experienced air-hand- 
ling engineer who will read my article 
with attention will understand what was 
meant, viz.: smooth starting as well as 
smooth stopping with the least amount of 
labor to both engine and airpump. And, 
furthermore, Brother “ Division 31 ” I think 
is wrong when he asserts that a reduc- 
tion of from one to three pounds of air 
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will not produce a slight application of 
brakes, more especially if foundation 
brakes are adjusted as they should be. Itis 
true that the W. A. B. instruction book says 
on page 15: ‘“ To apply the brakes gently 
a slight reduction of 6 to 8 pounds press- 
ure is made,” but I have always found, 
with the quick-action triples, when brakes 
failed to make their action manifest with 
a reduction of three pounds on train pipe 
pressure, that either piston travel was too 
long, brake cylinders needed oil, or triples 
were dirty. I wish to say for your better 
information that I have (and for that 
imatter so have other engineers here—for 
itis acomimon, every-day occurrence on 
this, one of the best air equipped roads in 
the country, the Santa Fe) made a service 
stop with 20 loaded freight cars equipped 
with the Westinghouse quick-action 
triples while running 30 miles per hour 
with a reduction of only 7 to 8 pounds 
pressure on train line; or, to make it 
plainer for you, immediately prior to ap- 
plication, black hand of gauge indicated 
70 pounds train line pressure and after last 
exhaust through preliminary exhaust port 
of brake valve with handle finally placed 
in “on lap” position, black hand indicat- 
ed 62 pounds pressure. We get hold of 
plenty of freight trains here, to say noth- 
ing of passenger trains, on which, if we 
were to follow your advice and make a 
first reduction of five pounds train line 
pressure we would have to release and 
apply two or three times in making one 
stop; consequence: train line pressure 
and efficiency reduced 15 to 25 pounds, 
liability of running by, and necessity of 
using all of, your excess pressure (more 
especially if you have a long freight train) 
to release brakes, increased labor on 
pump, and time sometimes lost (if you 
run by), by waiting for pump to release 
brakes so you can back up. Air brake 
handlers should bear in mind, always, that 
the smaller the reduction of train line 
pressure to apply brakes effectually, the 
consequently smaller reservoir or excess 
pressure required to release or recharge 
auxiliaries. Iam writing from my own 
practical, every-day experience when I say 
that nothing (or comparatively little, at 
least) is gained by forcing a train into 
sudden speed through crowding your en- 
gine, unnecessarily,as I have known of 
some men doing, for if you have the en- 
gine’s draft appliances adjusted for the 
greatest fuel economy consistent with 
“the nicest steam generation, while the 
valves are cutting off short, say from 6 to 
Io inches by yourreverse lever quadrant, 
you surely don’t expect your engine to 
economize on either water, steam, or fuel, 
while you are compelling the steam to 
follow piston 14 inches before being al- 
lowed to work expansively. I admit that 
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on passenger trains that are comparative- 
ly heavy and having frequent stops to 
make, to make the time the starting and 
stopping should be made as expeditiously 
as possible, but at the same time within the 
limits of reason and good judgment. That 
this is not the practice with all men is 
evidenced by the fact that while two men 
are pulling the same weighted trains on 
the same schedule over the same division 
of road with engines exactly alike. one 
man shows economy of supplies and re- 
pairs to his engine, which the other man 
is not capable of. One of these men I call 
an engineer, the other onea “plug puller.” 
I advocate, that if you have time to make 
up, not to try to make it all up, as it were, 
between the first two stations, but rather 
gradually, and passengers, trainmen, and 
all concerned “ will rise up and call you 
blessed.” 

I would infer from what “ Division 31” 
says with reference to dropping the lever 
down a notch, that notches in quadrants 
of engines in his country are rather far 
apart; or, perhaps, he thinks two inches 
of difference in cut-offs too great; in either 
case, I would suggest using a half-notch 
“dog” or “dutchman.” The Brother’s 
answer to my question in the February 
JOURNAL, relative to the effect of applica- 
tion of driver brakes on intact side rod 
and pins in case of breakage to opposite 
side rod or pins, is rather unsatisfactory 
and vague, to my mind, at least. I am 
aware that the theory that driver brakes 
are injurious to driving boxes, rods, pins, 
etc., was exploded some time ago. 
Brother says there is no apparent reason 
why the effect of driver brake on rod and 
pins would be any different than when 
both rods were connected. By that answer 
I suppose he means to convey the idea 
that the unbroken side rod does not have 
to alone sustain the retarding strain of 
driver brakes, which otherwise would be 
shared by both rods. He may be right, 
but it does not look reasonable to me; 
yet, at any rate, one thing that I think 
must be taken into consideration is that 
the driving wheels are counterbalanced for 
the weights of all the rods and pins intact; 
another, that driver brakes are not always 
adjusted equally, to wit: one piston having 
1%” travel, the other 2” or 244” of travel. 
Now we will suppose, for illustration, that 
an engine equipped with air driver brakes 
having piston travel of 1%4” on right side 


The 


and 2%” piston travel on left side should | 


break left side rod, or back pin on left 
side, and brakes were to be applied with 
maximum force. In this case, I would re- 
spectfully ask the Brother to explain to 
me if there is no unusual strain put on 
right side, what he bases his claim on. 
There may be no extra strain on remain- 
ing rod, but if there is or not, I know that 
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it will be of benefit to other readers as well 
as myself to understand somewhere near 
what the effect would be. Understand me, 
that I do not contend that driver brakes 
would strain the unbroken rod as much as 
reversing engine would do, but that there 
is an element of danger in the application 
of the brakes, I shall believe, until shown 
to the contrary. I know itis not consid- 
ered good policy to have the driver brakes 
at any time cut out from acting simul- 
taneously with train brakes, but my idea, 
when I asked the question, was this: The 
driver brake auxiliary and triple valve are 
usually located under cab beneath en- 
gineer’s seat, and that it would probably 
be well to have a rod connected to handle 
of cut-out valve of triple and extended 
through bottom of cab in proximity of 
engineer, so that should left side rod or 
pin break, driver brakes could be cut out. 
Of course, if it was the right rod that 
should break, it would knock off auxiliary 
and triple valve, and, perhaps, brake valve 
also, along with engineer himself, causing 
an emergency application of train brakes, 
without the aid of the driver brakes. 

In Locomotive Engineering, for March, 
one “S. H. W.,” of Youngstown, O., asks 
the question: “Is there any more weight 
on the rail when a locomotive is pulling 
hard than there isin pulling light?” ‘To 
which the editor replies: “No. The weight 
is constant.” Will some of the technical 
writers say whether they think that answer 
right or wrong? If it is right, what causes 
the crosshead to draw to the top guides 
and an engine with short main rods to 
rock in front from side to side when pull- 
ing hard in forward gear? Another ques- 
tion I wish to ask is: Why a locomotive 
will slip its drivers with less throttle 
opening while backing than while going 
ahead? And still another: Supposing you 
had an engine that was noted for slipping 
its driving wheels while pulling, and you 
were satisfied that the trouble did not lie 
in the hardness of the tires, or in the valve 
motion, where else would you look for the 
trouble, in order to apply the remedy? 

X. PANSION. 





Messrs. Epitors: Why higher steam 
pressures are used on compound than on 
simple engines at a time when tests are 
being made for the purpose of showing 
the superiority of the one over the other, 
has not been satisfactorily explained in 
any of the technical publications as yet. 
To charge the advocates of the compound 
with taking an undue advantage without 
having some excuse for so doing is taking 
a superficial view of the matter, yet there 
is an explanation due those interested in 
mechanics, for there seems to be no good 
reason why the compound type should be 
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so favored. The argument most likely to 
advanced is, that the losses from con- 
densation in the single expansion en- 
gine due to the extremes of high in- 
itial and low terminal pressures are ex- 
tremely wasteful when the steam press- 
ure passes a certain limit, while in the 
compound engine it is claimed such is 
not the case, since there is not so com- 
plete an expansion in the high pressure 
cylinder there is not so wide a variation 
between the temperature of the ingoing 
and outgoing steam. In the low pressure 
cylinder this same degree of uniformity 
exists, and on this theory does the com- 
pound theorist build his avowed prefer- 
ence for multiple expansion locomotives. 
Contrary to the laws of rule or custom 
that generally govern challenges or com- 
petitions of all kinds, the compound ad- 
herents have, while exercising their right 
to challenge, at the same time usurped 
the right of the challenged to propose 
new or prevailing conditions. The as- 
sumption that a low steam pressure is con- 
ducive to economy in the simple engineis 
not based on fact, for, even if the per- 
formance of some particular engines has 
shown results warranting chat conclusion, 
there has been no conclusive proof that 
would warrant the general application of 
that theory to single expansion engines. 
We are told that tests of stationary en- 
gines have proven high pressures to be 
wasteful; but since the performance of 
the stationary and locomotive engines are 
not by any means similar, of what value is 
the registered performance of the one as 
proof of what shouid be that of the other? 
In stationary practice we usually have 
slower piston action than in the locomo- 
tive. We have also short cut-off at the 
same time. These conditions do not by any 
means harmonize to produce economy. 
Here we find extremes between high in- 
itial and low terminal pressure to which 
the wasteful use of steam may be truly 
charged, but such proof is applicable only 
to stationary practice, as the conditions 
are not the same as we encounter in oper: 
ating the locomotive. We do not run lo- 
comotives in short cut-off at slow speed, 
and the piston movement being at all 
times comparatively fast when the short 
cut-off is used, the cylinder temperature 
is never so low as to produce the waste 
from condensation which has been demon- 
strated in. tests of stationary engines. It 
seems to be about time that locomotive 
construction and operation should be 
based upon scientific principles purely its 
own, so as to enable the searcher for 
knowledge to acquire really accurate and 
reliable information. To ask the mechanic 
to pass judgment as to the merits of either 
type of locomotive on the evidence de- 
duced from such a test as that recently 
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made on the Long Island road is unrea- 
sonable in the light of the fact of there 
being no good reason extant why the 
simple engine should be handicapped by 
lower steam pressure than the compound. 
A report of the test states: ‘They 
were both Baldwin engines, one simple, 
the other a compound, but alike in every 
other respect, excepting as to steam 
pressures; the compound having 180 
pounds, while the simple carried but 145 
pounds.” ‘There seems to be a vast differ- 
ence there. If high steam pressure mili- 
tates against the economy of the simple 
engine, we are being so taught only by the 
compound advocates. Since the old fogy 
ideas of the bad influence on the wearing 
surfaces in the cylinder following the ex- 
treme temperature attending high steam 
pressures have been laid away with other 
relics of past ages, the limit of steam press- 
ure is supposed to be that of boiler 
strength, or proportion of adhesiveness to 
balance the tractive power, so that the high 
steam pressure could be utilized advanta- 
geously. Where steam pressures have 
been increased without due regard. for 
these conditions, good results could not 
be expected, but to say that 145 pounds of 
steam is the highest pressure that can be 
used with reasonable economy is making 
an unwarranted assertion. Why not carry 
180 pounds on the simple engine and let 
the compound more completely demon- 
strate its superiority if the high pressure 
is really a disadvantage to the former? 
The very fact of the compound people 
being so desirous of having this disparity 
in steam pressures makes their theory 
appear spurious. If the compound prin- 
ciple enables the use of higher steam 
pressures, that in itself is a decided ad- 
vantage, but the statement itself does not 
prove that such is the case. The accept- 
ance of mechanical theories having no 
evidence of truth other than the reputa- 
tion of their author is an obsolete prac- 
tice ; more tangible evidence is required 
to carry conviction in these progressive 
days. In the absence of some proof other 
than has yet been furnished, the “ Long 
Island test” proves nothing more than 
that the test was unfair. The compound 
boomers of any and all types seem to be 
Pie ne with that extreme caution that 
as characterized their movements in all 
cases where tests have been made, which 
leads one to believe their advantages to be 
so slight that the conditions must be de- 
* cidedly favorable to make it perceptible, 
and they will have to change their tactics 
if they hope to remove a firmly rooted 
opinion that, all things considered, the 
compound is not the superior of the 
simple engine. At least it has no demon- 
strated this fact to the great politic body 
of locomotive engineers. Paul Sorps. 
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MEssRs. EpDITors: Referring to my 
article in March JouRNAL, I desire to in- 
form the readers that if the eccentric rods 
had been 80 inches long and the ratio of 
crank to connecting rod was = 1:8% or 
=j1:9, and the suspension stud located in 
the manner as described in March Jour- 
NAL, the inequality of cut-off would be 


- greater while running linked up than it 


would be with eccentric rods 46 59-64 
inches long and connecting rod five times 
the length of the crank. ‘“ Van Ness,” in 
March JOURNAL, writes that he believes I 
meant the steam line fell off instead of in- 
duction or admission line. He is right. 
He also writes that he read articles on 
link motion in “ Modern Locomotive Con- 
struction,” by J. G. A. Meyer. I have the 
book, and I do not consider the articles on 
link motion in chapter 3 correct. I was 
surprised that a chief draughtsman of a 
locomotive works would employ such a 
method in laying out link motion. In- 
stead of finding the location for the tum- 
bling shaft that would suit the suspension 
stud locations while the link is in the ele- 
ments and positions for equal maximum 
cut-offs in both forward and back-up 
gears, Mr. Meyer sets the tumbling shaft 
to suit the suspension stud locations 
while the link is in the dead center ele- 
ments and in positions to give equal full 
gear lead openings in forward and back- 
up gears. In chapter three of “ Modern 
Locomotive Construction,” Mr. Meyer 
does not decide on a maximum cut-off and 
then find the lap of valve and angular ad- 
vance of eccentric that will suit for the 
maximum cut-off decided upon; he jumps 
at an angular advance and lap of valve. 
Wm. Auchincloss carries green signals for 


J. G. A. Meyer as far as link motion is 


concerned. Locomotive Engineering, in 
speaking of modern locomotive construc- 
tion, says it contains the best rules for 
figuring out valve motion. The editors of 
Locomotive Engineering can not prove 
their assertion. I am of the opinion they 
did not expect Mr. Meyer to explain lay- 
ing out link motion in “ Modern Locomo- 
tive Construction,” as he did in Sinclair’s 
“Locomotive Running and Management.” 
In writing about what the radius of the 
link should be, Mr. Meyer says, on pages 
1o4 and 105, that when great accuracy in 
the equalization of lead is required, 
the radius of the link should be shorter 
than the distance from the center of the 
main axle to the center of the rocker arm, | 
and on page 121, Mr. Meyer says 

if the radius of the link is longer 
or shorter than this distance, the tend- 
ency will be to produce an unequal 
lead in mid-gear. (Take your choice). 
I frequently hear some people speak of 
the engines that were designed and built 
by the Schenectady Locomotive Works to 
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pull the Empire State Express train on the 
New York Central as the “Buchanan” (?) 
engines. Mr. Buchanan inay have approved 
of the engines, but the engines have the 
Schenectady family resemblance. The 
Cincinnati Southern R. R. had a class of 
engines called the “ Meehan” engine. I 
have been around one of these “ Meehan ” 
engines, and found it to be a straight-out 
Baldwin engine. I do not consider it de- 
signing an engine to tell the builder how 
high the wheels must be, how high the 
center line of the boiler must be, what the 
total wheel base must be, etc. A man may 
approve of solid axle boxes and a water 
arch, and then not be abie to design an 
engine. Any intelligent engineer can ap- 
rove or disapprove of an engine; and 
ovr is it with the roads that build their 
engines themselves? The credit is due to 
the draughtsman. Several years ago, the 
Railroad Gazette reproduced, some longi- 
tudinal and transverse sectional drawings 
of some exceptionally heavy consolidation 
locomotives for the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, said to be designed by Mr. Cushing, 
Supt. of M. P. They appeared to be, toa 
Master Mechanic, who is nowa Supt. of 
M. P., a straight-out Baldwinengine. Ido 
not mention the Master Mechanic’s name, 
for a woman’s reason, “because” I do not 
wish to sail under any false colors, or, in 
other words, I do not want to impress the 
reader with the mistaken idea that I am 
capable of designing an engine as a gen- 
eral thing. I can lay out link motion for 
any engine, and as well as any one; but 
when it comes to designing an engine, as 
a general thing, I am no more capable of 
the task than some of the S.M.P. The 
men who see the shortcomings of their 
superior officer dare not speak of them, 
for he might give them an opportunity to 
take arest. I appreciated what “C. P. R.” 
said about the ignorant master mechanic, 
in August JOURNAL, 18¢3, and I think Mr 
Teasdale did also. HARRY CORNELL. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 3, 1894. 
MEssrs. Epirors: Your March Jour 
NAL gives an answer to G. W. Teasdale’s 
problem relative to steam space in a boiler, 
5x16, 18 steam space. I make it about 
44 feet; J. J. Williams 67.19. What is the 
rule? J. F. BROWN. 





Merssrs. Epitors: Any one who has 
been interested in mechanical literature 
during the last few years must certainly 
have read of cases where it was claimed 
that ‘‘under certain conditions” the driv- 
ing wheels of locomotives slip when steam 
is shut off. The conditions have never 
been made known, and consequently the 
cause for such peculiar action is classed 
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among the unsolved mysteries. I have 
not, during my twelve years’ service on 
the right hand side, experienced anything 
of that kind, although some of my imme- 
diate associates have; and it was my good 
fortune to be present when one of our en- 
gineers made a verbal report of one of 
those mysterious cases, a short time ago. 
He was one of our best engineers, and a 
sober, intelligent man. His appearance at 
the time would indicate that he had just 
returned from a trip to “Hades.” He de- 
livered his speech with such vehemence 
as to convince one of his earnestness, and 
when we showed a disposition to treat the 
matter lightly, he interspersed his report 
with such forcible expressions as to lead 
one to believe that he really had paid a 
visit to the “lower regions;” he showed 
such a decided familiarity with the lan- 
guage ofits inhabitants. William was de- 
cidedly in earnest; didn’t think it was due 
to any supernatural influence, but added, 
“if not, then what was it that could make 
the drivers slip after shutting steam off?” 
The slipping took place immediately after 
closing the throttle. He heard no ex- 
haust, and the slipping continued until the 
speed was somewhat reduced, for he im- 
mediately applied the air, having nodriver 
brake. This is but one of many similar 
cases, anumber of which have been re- 
ported in the different railway publica- 
tions, but as yet no one has even hazarded 
a guess as to the cause—at least, none has 
as yet appeared in print. First, ask your- 
selves the question, How do you know the 
driving wheels are slipping at night, when 
you cannot see them? Is it not by the 
humping motion of the engine? Now, if 
that humping motion can be produced in 
some other way when steam is shut off, it 
must be conceded that one is liable to 
think, since the indications are the same, 
that the drivers are slipping, when they 
really are not. What causes the humping 
motion when the drivers slip? It is due 
to the fact of the velocity of the revolving 
wheel when slipping being in excess of 
the true proportion to its horizontal move- 
ment under normal conditions, for which 
latter the wheel is balanced, and the result 
is, the wheel is out of balance in extent 
varying with the degree of excess of its 
rotary motion. Theeffect produced under 
these conditions is that the wheel rises 
slightly from the rail at certain points of 
each revolution, and in descending causes 
the severe shock, which has been demon- 
strated by actual test to exist where the 
relative influences of rotary and horizontal 
motion do not harmonize in the degree for 
which the balance weights were calculat- 
ed. But this lifting movement of driving 
wheel may be effected in another way, and 
to this fact may be traced the mysterious 
action that has been a problem to somany, 
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and the cause of which has been the sub- 
ject of some wild speculation, ranging from 
the supernatural to electric influence, and 
in some cases the skeptics have attributed 
it to the observer being temporarily at- 
tacked by a mild form of “jim jams.” To 
make my claim good, it is necessary for 
me to showhow and when this misleading 
action is produced when engine does not 
slip. A great many engineers must have 


noticed that on some engines a very unde- , 


sirable shaking up of the whole machine 
is felt when throttle is shut off, if the lever 
be not immediately let down nearer full 
stroke position. This action is most no- 
ticeable at high speed, and is also depend- 
ent on condition of engine and manner of 
setting the valves. To gointo a detailed 
explanation of the conditions conducive to 
the highest development of this peculiar 
action would be going over paths so well 
beaten as to require no guide to aid in lo- 
cating the true causes of the conditions re- 
ferred to; therefore, suffice it to say that 
the engine afflicted with excessive com- 
pression is the one in which this peculiar 
action, supposed to be “slipping shut off,” 
will be greatest. The effect varies with 
the condition of the engine, for, as the 
action is mainly caused by the compres- 
sion of air in the cylinders, it is reasonable 
to suppose the compression to be highest 
‘when the valves and cylinder packing are 
tight; also when there is least lost motion 
in the valve gear. When using steam, this 
compression is also present, but perhaps 
the reason why it does not produce the 
same results is that, while compression is 
taking place on one side of the engine, the 
other side is doing work, and the effect of 
the steam pressure is to hold the driving 
wheel down and the driving box firm 
against the jaw, so that any tendency to 
overcome the pressure of the steam on the 
one side by the balance, and compression 
on the other, would be overbalanced by 
the rigidity of the driving box, and the in- 
fluence of compression communicated to 
the whole machine would be wholly ab- 
sorbed with little noticeable effect. When 


the throttle is shut off, and lever allowed : 


to remain in short cut-off position at high 
speed, there is a compression of air, and 
though of somewhat lower pressure, does 
produce the peculiar effect sometimes 
mistaken for slipping. It must be said the 
symptoms are wonderfully alike in both 
cases, and those who have read of such 
will perhaps recollect that the slipping 
stopped when the speed was reduced, and 
ceased immediately when the throttle was 
again pulled out; both of which prove the 
theories herein advanced. That it should 
stop when steam was again admitted to 
cylinders has already been explained, but 
that it should reduce with the speed has 
not. Here the effect of counterbalance 
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shows its influence in a manner which can 
be easily understood if one only observe 
the position of counterbalance at the time 
compression is taking place. Before going 
further, it should be understood that this 
lifting action of driving wheels when shut 
off is caused only when compression is 
taking place in the forward end of cylin- 
der, for it is at this time the counter- 
balance isin position to lend its assist- 
ance, and the combined effect of both is 
necessary to produce the lifting of wheel, 
which is just what takes place when the 
engine slips rapidly, and it is this similar- 
ity of effect that has so often, and does yet 
mislead many, who really think the wheels 
are slipping, when in fact it is but the lift- 
ing of the main driving wheels by the 
combined forces of counterbalance and 
compression. The question may suggest 
itself to some, How can we have such high 
compression, since there is no pressure on 
top of the valve to hold it down and con- 
fine the air to the cylinder? ’Tis true, the 
valve itself would not of its own weight 
cover the admission ports so as to retain 
any considerable pressure within the 
cylinder, but if it raised it would only per- 
mit the compressed air to fill the chest, 
steam pipes and dry pipe. Nodoubt,a 
quantity would escape to the atmosphere 
through the exhaust port when the valve 
would be raised, but after a few strokes of 
the pistons were made, a sufficient press- 
ure would be accumulated above the 
valve to hold it down against an enormous 
pressure. Whether the compression is 
greater shut off than when using steam, is 
a matter of conjecture only, but for several 
reasons it seems as though it was. In the 
first place, steam is of a lighter, more com- 
pressible nature than air, and even though 
the pressure of the steam is necessarily 
somewhat higher than that of the atmos- 
phere at the time when compression be- 
gins, the latter, by reason of its greater 
density, would offer greatest resistance to 
the piston, and for that reason the press- 
ure at the end of the stroke would regis- 
ter higher than with compressed steam. 
Elsewhere in this letter may be found a 
statement saying that the reason why this 
disturbing action of compression is not so 
noticeable when using steam is due ta the 
more firm set of the machinery by the 
steam power of one cylinder, when com- 
pression is taking place in the other; but 
there seems to be sufficient proof to en- 
title one to the belief that compression is 
really greatest when the throttle is shut 
off, and isso much greater that the influ- 
ence of steam pressure previously referred 
to would not be sufficient to control its 
effect, and it seems as though we would 
have nearly that same humping motion 
when using steam if the compression were. 
as high as it is now with engine shut off. 


~ 
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Those who have experienced this so-called 
“mysterious action of slipping shut off” 
(and they are many) will be slow to accept 
the theory herein advanced, for the rea- 
son, perhaps, of their aversion to having a 
long-cherished superstition supplanted by 
a cold, unsentimental, mechanical fact. 
PAUL SORDs. 





GALVESTON, TEX., March 10, 1894. 

Messrs. Epitors: A few weeks agoa 
special banana train left Galveston, over 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe railways for Chi- 
cago, making such fast time that it was 
generally commented upon bythepress,and 
pronounced by several railway officials as 
the result of an accident that could not be 
accomplished again. The run was con- 
sidered the best on record, but we did not 
boast on the Santa Fe. We were not run- 
ning against time, and knew we could do 
better. The total number of hours con- 
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Temple, engine 340, 17x24, 8-wheel; en- 
gineer, Cowart; fireman, Rhinesmith, took 
the train to Cleburne; distance, 99 miles; 
grade, 14% per cent.; time consumed, 3 
hours and 6 minutes; speed, 31 93-100 miles 
per hour. At Cleburne, engine 54, 17x24, 
mogul; engineer, Anderson; fireman, 
Weeks, took the train. The tonnage was 
reduced at this point to 276 tons, two cars 
going over the “’Frisco,” to St. Louis. 
This division is 93 miles in length, grade, 
part 1% and part I per cent.; time con- 
sumed, 2 hours and 34 minutes; speed, 
36 23-100 miles per hour. From Gaines- 
ville to Purcell, the train was handled by 
engineer Ready, fireman Coombs; engine 
187 ; distance, 107 miles; grade, I percent.;_ 
time consumed, 2 hours and 48 minutes; 
speed, 38 21-100 miles per hour. The fig- 
ures given are accurate. Mr. Geo. A. Han- 
cock, Supt. of Machinery, rode on the en- 
gine or train the entire distance from Gal- 
veston to Purcell, and took the actual 
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sumed in making the run from Galveston 
to Chicago was 50. On the Atchison they 
made fastest time. Comments on the run 
were so numerous that the management 
decided to make a record next time. The 
record-breaker left Galveston, February 
28th; engine 5, cylinder 16x24; engineer, 
Wagner; fireman, Harris. The train 
weighed 334 tons. Some time was lost 
going through the yard and crossing the 
2¥%-mile bridge over Galveston Bay. The 
distance from west end of bridge to Sealy 
is 90 miles; time consumed, 2 hours and 
23 minutes; speed, 37 76-100 miles per 
hour. The grade on this division is light. 
At Sealy, engine 82, 18x24, mogul; en- 
gineer, Haley; fireman, Stacey, took the 
train. The distance from Sealy to Temple 
is 124 miles; grade, 1% per cent.; time 
consumed, 3 hours and 57 minutes; aver- 
age speed, 31 4-10 miles per hour. At 


running time, exclusive of delays. The 
attached card shows the arrival at each 
division terminal between Galveston and 
Chicago, giving delays and causes of same, 
a distance of 1,385 miles. We feel proud 
of the record made, as it is said to be the 
fastest long-distance freight run ever made 
in the world. J. McD. 





MEssRs, EDITORS: A passenger engine 
equipped with the Westinghouse auto- 
matic air brake, with piping arranged ac- 
cording to their standard and main reservoir 
carried on tender in the form of ‘wo drums, 
one under each side of tender frame. The 
discharge pipe from pump entering right 
drum; across-over pipe connecting both 
drums and with a tee coupling connected 
by areturn pipe to engineer’s valve, and 
through which air is carried thence. This 
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engine is hauling a train and by a flying 
missile the three-pipe connections with 
main reservoir are broken therefrom; but 
engine was able to proceed with train, 
with a loss of only five minutes’ time and 
brake working satisfactorily on the entire 
train. Say howit was done. 
DIVISION 168. 





MEssrs. EpITors: Asa matter of fact, 
smoke, at the temperature necessary to 
ignite carbon, may be consumed; but 
smoke once created and carried by excess 
of draught from the hottest part of the fur- 
nace onward to the smokestack, may not 
be consumed. It requires a temperature 
of 800 to ignite carbon. The answerto the 
question must be with a view to practical 
value, and to compress the matter neces- 
sary to be understood. For answer, we 
will assume a fresh fire to be made and fed 
with bituminous coal. A large volume of 
smoke is seen to be given off, and hurried 
by the natural or artificial draught to the 
sinokestack. 

Of what is that smoke composed? There 
is, firstly, the water that is in the coal con- 
verted into vapor, and that vapor is the 
carrier of the matter that we call smoke; 
that smoke is composed of hydrocarbons, 
and the more solid matter that is chiefly 
carbon. Now, bear in mind that the smoke 
is of the coal a part; yet one part is con- 
sumed and the other part escapes as soot 
and smoke. Why? Burning isan act of 
contact, intermixture, ignition and union, 
by which the hydrocarbons and the solid 
carbon in the fuel enter into union with 
the oxygen derived by the draught from 
the outer air; the union, to be perfect, 
must be in scientifically determined pro- 
portions; if the air supplied be sufficient, 
then the union will be limited, and the 
volatile constituents of the coal will pass 
away as soot; if the air be in excess, the 
temperature will be lowered, and the solid 
particles of carbon from the disintegrating 
coal will be carried by the draught from 
the fire bed unconsumed to the smokestack 
as smoke. 

If the requisite oxygen was supplied in 
contact with the ignited and igniting 
coals, then the smoke would be consumed, 
for that smoke is only comminuted parts 
of the coal resulting from disintegration 
of the greater parts, the disintegration 
caused by the heat resulting trom the 
union of the oxygen supplied, and as much 
of the combustible particles of the coal in 
a gaseous state as that oxygen can take up. 

Now, as combustion is an act of union, 
there will be no smoke from that which 
enters into union, and if there be a suf- 
ficiency of oxygen to enter into union with 
all the gases of the furnace, then by their 
intermixture there will be union, creating 
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sufficiency of temperature for ignition of 
and combustion of the solid carbon parti- 
cles, as well as the volatile constituents, 
and no smoke. 

The answer, therefore, to the question, 
“Can smoke be burned?” is yes, with the 
exact required proportions of oxygen in 
contact with and intermixing with the 
gases in the furnace; without the required 
proportions, and under the ordinary usual 
conditions of firing, with or without the 
hundreds of schemes, many of them re- 
vived fallacies for smoke burning, it is not 
possible to burn smoke in the furnace; 
that is to say, it is not possible to burn 
smoke in the furnace except and to the 
extent of the portion that has entered into 
union with the oxygen provided by the 
draught from the atmosphere. 





MEssrs. Epitors: The last few years 
have seen a marked advance in the work 
demanded of the locomotive plant of the 
average road, Not only is faster time 
made with passenger trains, but the adop- 
tion of automatic couplers and air brakes 
allows of higher speeds for freight trains 
with safety, while the increasing propor- 
tion of various classes of time freight to 
the total traffic renders such higher speeds 
imperative. One result of such speeds, 
especially in freight service, has been a 
much more severe call upon boiler ca- 
pacity for rapid steam producing. It has 
often been found that, with the increased 
speeds, fire boxes and boilers which 
seemed ample for previous practice would 
not keep up a steam pressure for the old 
cylinders that would handle the trains 


under the new conditions, even though the | 


average size of such trains were reduced 
to equalize the work required in a certain 
time by the engine as a machine. 

In remedying this condition of affairs, 
some of our old mechanics are much in the 
habit of increasing the grate area as the 
first step toward better operating results, 
but the question comes up whether this 
practice is not wrong. The trouble of 
poor steam supply complained of in such 
cases as have come under our observation 
on Western roads arises more from the 
want of sufficient steam and water reserve 
in the boiler than in the increase of heat 
forming capacity in the fire box. In spite 
of the slower dtaft now allowed by the 
straight stack and extended front end, we 
still see our roads lined with cinders that 
have been dumped from the front end hop- 
pers or thrown through the stacks. While 
a certain intensity of draft is necessary to 
get the best results from average bitumin- 
ous coals, there is always a waste in “‘lift- 
ing” the fire so that sparks of any magni- 
tude are drawn through the tubes. Itisa 
matter of record that as a steam producer 
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alone a boiler can be made more effective 
by forcing the fire beyond the limits of 
economical combustion, and in cases of 
necessity, in bad weather, even with well 
designed boilers, this has sometimes to be 
done. In the conditions of changed serv- 
ice to which we have already referred, a 
boiler that is really too small in reserve 
power for the work may often be made to 

et trains over the road on time by crowd- 
ing the fires, but as new engines are de- 
signed, their proportions should be 
changed to meet present demands. When 
more boiler capacity is needed, it will often 
be found that an enlargement of the boiler 
shell, a moderate increase of pressure al- 
lowed, and the additional tube surface that 
is possible in a boiler of large diameter, 
will give much better results with the same 
fire box that has formerly been in use. 
Under such conditions the fire, even with 
large exhaust nozzles, may be forced to the 
best degree for economical combustion, 
while the larger number of tubes will allow 
a slower movement of the gases through 
them, thus allowing a better utilization of 
heat in steam forming. When we remem- 
ber that in many engines the products of 
combustion are escaping from the flues at 
a temperature of nearly 1,200 degrees when 
the work is heavy, we can readily see how 
large the waste is from thiscause. The 
addition of more grate surface than is 
necessary for acertain tube area necessi- 
tates a higher speed of the gases through 
the tubes, in order to get draft enough 
for the fire, and the evil referred to is ag- 
gravated. 

Another disadvantage of every square 
foot of grate surface more than is abso- 


_ ,lutely necessary is the fact that whenever 


the engine is standing still, when steam is 
shut off while going down grades, and 
whenever the train is light, there is just so 
much more surface to be covered with 
coal, there being a limit to the thinness of 
the fire that can be carried, varying with 
different coals. 

Our locomotive mechanical engineers 
are the equals of any in the world in the 
matter of economical use of steam after it 
has been furnished at the desired pressure 
and in quantities sufficient for the work to 
be done by their engines. In the methods 
for the production of steam, however, 
there is much to be desired, and this is 
undoubtedly the weakest point in Western 
locomotive practice, and perhaps furnishes 
the place for the largest example of rail- 
road econonty. 

The writer was recently called to account 
for setting up his views against the con- 
census of opinion of the master mechanics 
of the country. Careful examination of 
the reports of the various railway mechan- 
ical organizations will, we think, make it 
evident that no concensus of opinion ex- 
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ists, and comparison of the methods used 
for burning Western coals of nearly the 
same character, and for nearly the same 
work, shows that much advance may be 
made in the future in this direction, both 
as regards uniformity of practice and econ- 
omy of results. RijP: 





MEssrs. EDITORS: A matter of economy 
in the operation of a steam plant, and one 
that should always have the attention of 
the engineer in charge, is the use to be - 
made of the exhaust steam. The im- 
portance of this matter, and the loss .re- 
sulting when it is not used, we have here- 
tofore called attention to. Another item 
in this connection is the use of the con- 
densed exhaust steam after it has been 
used; whether it should be used again in 
boilers or allowed to run to waste. In the 
cities the matter becomes of even more 
importance than in isolated manufacturing 
establishments, for the cost of water is 
always an important item, while the out- 
of-town establishment, in many cases, has 
only to pay for the water what it costs to 
pump it from the river or from a driven 
well. Besides the saving in the cost of the 
water itself there is also a saving in the 
heat that the water contains. Steam con- 
densed to water has a temperature due to 
the pressure at which it is condensed, and 
the loss from this is the small one by 
radiation on the return to the tank or 
boiler, and it reaches these points at a 
temperature of about 200°, and this heatis 
worth saving. In making this saving, 
however, there must also be considered 
that there is an element of considerable 
danger in returning the condensation of 
exhaust steam to a boiler, if it is exhaust 
steam from an engine in which an animal 
oil has been used asa lubricant. A pure 
mineral oil used as a cylinder lubricant 
would present no danger, and where an 
oil with but a small percentage of animal 
oil is present the danger is less, but still 
present. The danger comes from the 
affinity that the animal grease has for 
dirt, combining to form a heavy sludge 
that settles on the fire sheets and prevents 
the contact of water and sheet, and in this 
way the sheet becomes overheated and 
either bulged, as was the case very lately 
with a new boiler in Boston, or else 
the plate bursts open at this point, but 
is not likely to produce a _ violent 
explosion. 

Because of this element of danger, many 
people will not return condensed exhaust 
steam to the boilers, but it is being done 
regularly in many large places without 
difficulty, and no trouble results, simply 
because the engineer understands how to 
handle the boilers and this oil. First of 
all, an oil extractor should be placed in the 
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exhaust pipe to extract all the oil that it 
will. Many engineers believe that these 
are of but little use, but while they do not 
extract every particle of the oil, they do 
extract alarge proportion, and are very 
likely to get the heavier animal portions of 
the oil, and the mineral part of the oil is 
less troublesome. Many men run the re- 
turns through a filter, usually a home- 
made filter, a load of meadow hay changed 
once a week or something of that sort, but 
much the better, safer and cheaper way is 
to use the extractor. The water should 
then be returned toa tank (it invariably 
is), and the pump suction enter the bottom 
of the tank and not allow the pump to 
empty the tank to within a foot of the 
bottom. In this way more ofthe oilis ex- 
tracted by giving it an opportunity to float 
on the surface, and the tank can be blown 
out at frequent intervals, or a surface blow 
be readily arranged to blow out the oil 
that might ascend to the top of the water. 
This will succeed in taking most of the oil 
but care should be observed in handling 
the boiler. The presence of much oil will 
make itself manifest by causing the boiler 
to foam, and when in smaller quantities 
itcan be seen inside the boiler on in- 
spection after it has blown off. It is pos- 
sible to get rid of the most of it, even after 
it gets in the boiler, by blowing off prop- 
erly. The practice of some engineers is to 
put soda into the water and then blow the 
boiler off under pressure. Nothing better 
than soda could be put in a boiler to col- 
lect the oil and dirt into a sludgy mass, 
and it is next to impossible to get it all 
out. Ifitis not all blown out it will set- 
tle on the sheets and as the boiler cools 
bake onto the shell and form a substance 
over the fire, a very little of which will 
prevent the contact of water sufficient to 
keep the sheet cool. It is more danger- 
ous than an ordinary scale, for the oil, or 
animal grease, is very efficient as a 
coating to prevent the passage of heat 
through it. 

The trouble with this method, and it isa 
common one, is that boilers with oil in 
them should be blown off at regular in-. 
tervals, and blown off cold, and then thor- 
oughly washed out with the hose. Some 
engineers blow out under a light press- 
ure, allowing cold water to run in slowly, : 
gradually cooling down the boiler, while 
others simply run the water out cold. In 
either case no opportunity, or very little, 
is offered the accumulation of oil and dirt 
to bake on the boiler shell, and in every 
case the boiler should be washed out and 
no soda be used inthe matter. With such 
handling as this, the boilers are perfectly 
safe, and it should be the duty of all en- 
gineers to understand the importance of 
the matter and thoroughly inform them- 
selves as to what should be done. That 
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there is a difficulty in caring for the oi! 
should not deter engineers from making 
the saving that always will result in re- 
turning the condensation of exhaust steam 
to the boilers. CHAS. PARKS. 





Messrs. Epitors: The wide variation 
in the fuel consumption of different loco- 
motives doing precisely the same work is 
continually a matterof comment. So far 
as the evaporation of water by locomotive 
boilers is concerned, one must admit that 
little information is extant which is reli- 
able. The best proof of this lack of in- 
formation is in the wide variations in the 
results. For instance, some locomotives 
with cramped steam spaces, and which 
have to be forced in service, show an evap- 
oration of between 8 and 10 pounds of 
water for each pound of coal consumed. 
Others, having large steam spaces and of 
better generai design than the first, and 
which do not have to be so violently driven 
in operation, show an evaporation of only 
5 pounds of water per pound of coal; the 
results in each case being obtained by di- 
viding the water used by the coal con- 
sumed. Throwing aside all differences 
possible by leakage, and loss through the 
overflows of the injectors, there still re- 
mains a large difference.to be accounted 
for, and which in most cases is in favor of 
what would seem to be, in the eyes of ex- 
perienced railroad men, the inferior boiler 
design. Perhaps the cause of the differ-— 
ence may not be so hard to find if recent 
developments in cases of locomotives hay- 
ing cramped water spaces be used as a 
foundation for argument. Several in- 
stances of this sort have recently been 
brought to attention in which a consider- 
able percentage of all the water passing 
into the boiler was not evaporated, but 
passed into the cylinders in the form of - 
vapor, the presence of which can only be 
discovered by a careful watch of the top of 
the smokestack during exhaust, and by 
the action of the indicator piston, and this 
only in extremely bad cases. Large ~ 
amounts of water can thus pass through 
the boiler without being perceived in any 
way. Stationary engineers are well aware 
of this action, and they do not consider 
evaporative tests of boilers as satisfactory 
unless accompanied by accurate observa- 
tion with some sort of calorimeter test of 
the character of the steam generated; par- 
ticularly do they consider it necessary in 
the case of comparison of water tube or; 
other rapid circulation boilers with boilers: 
having a slow circulation and large steam 
spaces. The locomotive boiler in use. 
operates under conditions particularly. 
conducive to the formation of a water 
spray which is taken up by the steam and_ 
carried over to the cylinders; and one of, 
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the pieces of apparatus which is most 
needed in connection with locomotive 
tests is a calorimeter adapted to locomo- 
tive work, to measure the actual evapora- 
tion rather than the apparent, which is 
that generally stated. This subject is one 
which has been well considered by the 
marine and stationary engineer in all 
countries, and by the railroad engineers in 
France. In England and in this country 
this question needs more consideration. 
To appreciate this any superintendent of 
motive power having a variety of locomo- 
tives in use need only compare the ratios 
between the steam space capacity in the vari- 
ous locomotive boilers with the respective 
amounts of steam demanded per niinute 
from those boilers. One case has recently 
come to notice where a change in the 
boiler dimensions reduced the coal con- 
sumption from two tenders full to one 
for the same run under the same general 
conditions. JOHN SHARP. 





MEsSsRS. EDITORS: The question has 
arisen whether an “easy riding” locomo- 
tive is necessarily less injurious toa track 
than a “hard riding” one. Surely, if 
there is any connection between the 
softness of springs of the locomotive and 
the wear and tear of the rails, it should be 
well understood. If two locomotives have 
the same weight upon the drivers, then it 
may be assured that the one which has the 
softest springs will be the easier on the 
track. When one locomotive is heavier 
than the other, the case is slightly differ- 
ent; in comparison to the other, the one 
which is heavier will ride easier because of 
its weight simply. Heavy iocomotives will 
always ride easier than lighter ones, even 
when the springs have the same strength 
relative to the weight. In discussing this 
question, it will be necessary to fully com- 

rehend what are the causes of the in- 
juries which locomotives inflict upon the 
rail, And, also,it is necessary to define 
an easy riding locomotive. This is rather 
a difficult matter, as the decision depends 
much upon the personal feelings of the 
tider. In general, however, a locomotive 
is “ easy riding” when the springs are soft, 
or, what is the same thing, when they de- 
flect considerably under small addition of 
load. Ifa locomotive be very light, then 
the smaller variations in the contour of 
the rail make themselves manifest more 
readily than when the locomotive is 
heavier. As the weight increases, the in- 
ertia of the mass becomes greater, and 
shocks which would otherwise cause a 


_ considerable movement of the locomotive 


are passed without notice. It must be re- 
membered that all bodies are elastic, and 
even an anvil (which is a favorite compari- 
sou for a stiff spring) is flexible under a 
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sufficient load. From this it can be seen 
that a road-bed is also elastic, particularly 
the American road-beds with wooden 
sleepers. As the weight of the locomo- 
tive, and consequently the stiffness of the 
springs, increases, their elasticity ap- 
proaches that of the road-bed. Jeuke. 





MEssrRs. EDITORS: The use of exceed- 
ingly heavy engines for fast passenger 
service is undoubtedly a wise one in many 
cases, but some of these engines are used 
under conditions so unfavorable as to pre- 
clude the possibility of economy. If a 
large ten-wheel engine designed for fast 
passenger service, and having cylinders 
19x24 or larger is to beemployed economic- 
ally, it must be kept at the head of heavy 
and fast trains. It will not show economy 
on the performance sheet if used much of 
the time on light trains. Of course the 
profile of the road has much to do with 
this and no exact figure can be given for 
the minimum weight of train which these 
engines should be made to pull, but it 
must always be remembered that there is 
always aminimum of train load under 
which the engine can not be used with 
economy. Some of the railroads using a 
number of these large ten-wheel locomo- 
tives are finding this out and are confining 
the use of these locomotives to trains 
having more than six cars, and employing 
engines with smaller cylinders for the 
lighter trains. The various compound 
locomotives which have been built for 
passenger service in this country have 
almost invariably been designed for heavy 
work, and at the same time it is argued 
that they are incapable of showing 
much economy ifthe train loads hauled 
are moderate. This, however, is similar 
to the experience with the single expan- 
sion locomotive, and if one will take the 
trouble to investigate, he may find that 
the minimum load which such engines 
will haul with economy is not very much 
different from that at which their sister 
engines of the single expansion type cease 
to show economy over lighter and less 
powerful locomotives. TiltiPs 





MEssrRs. EDITORS: When locating key- 


‘ways in locomotive frames and similar 


structures, the designer should be careful 
to put them in places where there will be 
the least danger of fracture starting from 
them. For example, avoid putting a key- 
way immediately over or under a “jog,” 
or sudden reduction in the thickness of 
the part in which it is cut. Keys are ex- 
tremely useful evils which may be pre- 
vented in a great measure from being a 
source of danger by a skillful disposition 
of them. 
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Why Injectors Fail to Work. 





- Check valves that leak are fruitful 
sources of disturbance with injectors, as 
they allow the hot water or steam from the 
boiler to back up into the delivery pipe of 
the injector and heat or boil the water 
from the supply before the ,injector can 
get started to working. 

Leaks in the suction pipes of lifting in- 
jectors are another source of great annoy- 
ance, and are very often hard to locate, but 
care will remedy this defect, and when 
any lifting injector fails to work, it is well 
to look to this cause before doing any- 
thing else, as it is the point usually in 
fault. One of the most annoying faults, 
says a writerin the Scientific Machinist, 
that I ever had to deal with was caused by 
apiece of floating wood in the well from 
which the supply was drawn, and which 
puzzled me for some time. The injector 
would lift the water and go to work in 
good shape, and then all of a sudden the 
water supply would seem to be rapidly 
diminished and finally the injector would 
“break.” It would start again immediate- 
ly and then go through the same perform- 
ance in a few minutes, or sometimes 
would not “cut up shines” for an hour. 
This piece of waste would be drawn 
against the screen of the suction pipe by 
the movement of the water toward the 
pipe, and would close the openings in the 
screen so asto cut off the supply, then as 
soon as the injector broke and steam blew 
through it, it would blow the waste away 
from the screen and so the injector would 
start all right the next time. 

Whenever you have these “intermit- 
tent fever” cases to deal with, look out for 
similar causes. The samething has hap- 
pened in non-lifting injectors where the 
water is carried in a tank or reservoir 
above the injector, and pieces of floating 
material will cause trouble in the same 
manner. These disturbances plainly show 
that care must be taken to prevent the 
trouble caused by the presence of foreign 
matter in the water supply, and also the 
necessity of having a screen over the sup- 
ply pipe, to prevent foreign matter from 
being drawn into the injector, blocking up 
the tubes and causing noend of trouble 
‘sometimes. The writer recalls one in- 
stance in locomotive practice where the 
injector kept getting clogged up with fine 
pieces of coal, and a close inspection dis- 
closed the presence of a lot of fine coal 
dirt in the tank, put there by evil-minded 
persons in order to make a bad showing 
for the injector; after this was cleaned out 
everything went all right, and the engineer 
was told that he must not use the injector 
for a “coal conveyer” any longer. The 
use of rubber hose for injector connec- 
tions cannot be recommended, unless it is 
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absolutely required, and then it should 
never be used for the suction without some 
precaution regarding its collapse, 7. ¢., it 
should be provided with aninternal spring 
so that it cannot close together in the 
same manner as the suction hose between 
boiler and tender of locomotives are made, 
When the suction hose is not so provided, 
it will actin a very peculiar and unsatis- 
factory manner. The steam drawing the 
water through will form a partial vacuum, 
the tube will tend to close, shutting off 
the water supply, which in turn causes the 
injector to break, then the steam rushes 
down the suction pipe, distends it to its 
fullest capacity, and unless there is an ex- 
tremely strong hose it will fly to pieces or 
split down the middle as clean as though 
a sharp knife had been used in cutting it 
open. 

Of course there are places where for a 
temporary arrangement this may do all 
right, but it is to becondemned for a steady 
diet. A little expense for good, substantial 
piping will pay for itself in lack of trouble 
with the injector, to say nothing of the 
time that may be iost by having the in- 
jector go back on you at a critical mo- 
ment. 

The piping should be of ample size, 
larger than the connections of the injector 
if they are to be longer than fifteen feet, 
and should be well put up and well 
looked after. When you have a high 
lift, itis better not to try to do it all with 
the injector that you depend upon to feed 
the boiler with, for, asin any machinery, 
the more parts there are to it, the more 
liable it is to disarrangement, and this is 
to be avoided in all cases where possible. 
For a low lift, up to 7 or Io feet, perhaps, 
it is well enough to have a lifting in- 
jector, and even up to 15 feet they will 
work well enough under ordinary circum- 
stances, but we should not recommend 
them for a regular thing or for universal 
practice. In cases of this high lift, it is 
far preferable to have an injector located 
down to the water line or a little below it 
(notin the water, but where the water 
flows to it), and then force the water up 
into a tank with this,so as to be drawn 
into the injector above its water level; in 
other words, have a non-lifting injector 
wherever possible, even if you have to lift 
the water to it by something else—that is, 


for high lifts, as before stated.’ There are _ 


many injectors advertised to lift 25 feet 
and lift hot water, but it should not he 
asked of any injector, and even the makers 
of these very ones who advertise such high 
lifts will tell you that at lower lifts they 
are more reliable, and would recommend 
alow lift wherever possible. In. provyid- 
ing screens for the suction pipes of in- 
jectors, or any lifting or forcing apparatus, 
be sure and provide openings enough to 
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more than make the area of the pipe; in 
fact, it should be about twice the area, in 
order to provide for the clogging up of 
some pone anit friction of the many holes 
for the water. For this reason they should 
never be placed directly in the pipes, as 
this will not allow the amount of area 
necessary, unless you make a swelled 
place or bulge in the pipe to give the area 
wanted, and even this is a disadvantage, as 
it provides a crooked and irregular path 
for the water, and is also more difficult to 
get at toclean. 

The best piace is at the foot of the pipe, 
and then you can make a strainer in the 
shape of a hemisphere or half a ball, with 
holes allover it (having the holes of a 
suialler diameter than the smallest hole 
in the injector), and in this way get the 
required area for the water. This can be 
easily calculated by finding the area of one 
hole in the pipe from any tables of “cir- 
cuinferences and areas of circles,” and then 
multiplying this by the number of holes 
in the strainer; this will show the area of 
the holes combined, or all the holes; com- 
pare with the area of the pipe itself, and 
see how they compare. The combined 
area of the strainer holes should be greater 
than the area of the pipe by nearly 50 per 
cent.,as the amount of friction which a 
small hole presents to the flow of water is 
hardly understood or appreciated. Above 
all things, don’t “meddle” with the in- 
jector; it is probably all right when it 
leaves the makers, and will work under 
proper conditions, and it is safe to assume 
that the conditions are at fault in most 
cases. 

When the tubes become clogged up 
badly from deposits from the water, they 
should be carefully cleaned, so as not to 
bruise or in any way destroy the sizes of 
the openings in the tubes. This requires 
care where the deposit cannot be dis- 
solved. If the deposit is lime or similar 
material, this can be helped by taking the 
tubes out every week or two (according to 
the amount deposited), and letting them 
soak about forty hours in a bath of diluted 
muriatic acid, diluted in about the. ratio of 
one part acid to ten parts water. This 
must be kept in something that will resist 
the action of the acid, and it should be 
either earthenware or glass. A glass fruit 
jar will answer nicely for anything not too 
large,and a tray can be had for larger tubes 
of this terra cotta piping. 

Do not use the acid much stronger than 
the proportion given, as even then it at- 
tacks the tube slightly, but not enough to 
do damage under ordinary applications, 
but a stronger solution would be very apt 
to do more harm than good by eating the 
metal away from the tubes, and thus en- 
larging their diameters, which are vital 
points.— World’s Progress. 
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Relation of Lubrication to Defective 
Material.* 


There is no part of the equipment of a 
railroad that receives so much abuse and 
so little care as the common cars. Asa 
rule, they are built to run until worn out 
or destroyed by wrecking, with as smalla 
cost for attention and repairs as is possible. 
The truck, including the journal bearings, 
are the most important features of a car. 
Limits fixing the weight to be carried, as 
well as the wear in diameter of axles, are 
in existence, but unfortunately they are 
not always adhered to. The capacity of 
old cars is often increased by the use of 
the stencil alone; in this way cars designed 
for 30,000 pounds are raised to 40,000, 40,- 
000 to 50,000, and 50,000 to 60,000, and jour- 
nals are allowed to run until the diameters 
are so small that they succumb to weak- 
ness and overloading, and the cars go to 
the shop via the wrecking outfit. When 
it is desirable to increase the capacity ofa 
car, axles of a larger diameter should be 
used, if you expect the journals to run 
cool as well as carry the load put on them. 
I have seen axles so light as to spring, 
causing the wheels to stand out of parallel 
with each other and the truck frame. The 
limit of brass bearing under a car should 
not be less than that of a locomotive, which 
I find to be about 300 pounds of load per 
square inch. 

A great many cars supposed to be “stand- 
ard”’ are repaired from dimensions taken 
from blue prints that are not always 
accurate, and these dimensions are often 
handled until the original figures are lost 
sight of. For instance, you will find M.C. 
B. standard brasses of all sizes and de- 
scriptions; some will have keys 6% inches 
long, where they should have 6%, the angle 
of hexagon bearing is not the same, and 
as a consequence the brasses made at one 
shop will not work with those made at 
another. These keys of uneven lengths 
are at times used at opposite ends of the 
same journal, giving the unequal division 
of end thrust, and causing a collar heat. 

I had occasion at one time to look into 
the cause of cars heating that used a col- 
larless journal, and the defect was found 
to lie in the fact that the journal was 8% 
inches long, while the: brass was 734; as a 
consequence, the journal struck the key 
and raised it away from the front end of 
the brass, and the greater partof the weight 
was concentrated on the rearend. The 
brasses were then made 8 inches long, so 
that when the journal struck the key the 
brass caught the collar on the rear end,and 
an equal division of thrust was effected, 
and 75 per cent. of the complaints were 
obviated. 





* Rrom a paper read before the Northwest Rail- 
way Club, by W. C. Dallas. 
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Very often one defect in the construction 


of a car will be counteracted by another ~ 


defect, and this car will run all right until 
such time as partial repairs or changes are 
made. For instance, two 734 inch brasses 
would run on an 8inch journal, but the re- 
placement of one of them with a brass 
7% inches long would cause trouble im- 
mediately, when the fact is they should 
both have been replaced. Sometimes 
brasses of too small a diameter are used, 
and a narrow bearing on the side is the 
result; while again, too large a brass will 
give only acenter bearing, both of which 
will cause trouble. 

At one time I found the position of the 
equalizer defective; this was caused by 
the misplacement of the equalizer spring 
cup. This cup was thrown out of center 
3% inch, long side to go outside; instead, 
the long side was put inside, making the 
centers 6 feet 1% inches apart, instead of 
6 feet 3 inches, as they should be. This 
caused an unequal compression of equal- 
izer springs, that did not stand square on 


equalizers, aud hot boxes were the result. | 


Very often, moulders,in setting cores for 
oil boxes, get them out of position, and 
the result is an imperfect axle box, a defect 
hard to notice if one is not familiar with 
dimensions. 





——— 


Crank Axles. 








There is no question that the first inside 
cylinder engine having, of course, the 
double cranked axle was the “ Planet,” de- 
signed by Stephenson towards the close of 
1829, which commenced work on the Liv- 
erpool & Manchester Railway October 
4th, 1830. It was a striking improvement 
upon all previous passenger engines. The 
cylinders were placed “ inside,” under the 
smoke-box, and driving wheels were at the 
trailing end, and a double-cranked axle 
was employed. The frame was of oak, 
plated on both sides with iron, and the 
driving axle was above the frame. 

The cylinders were I1 in. in diameter, 16 
in. stroke, and the driving wheel 5 ft. di- 
ameter. During the time this engine was 
under construction, Stephenson built an- 
other engine for the Stockton & Darling- 
ton line, the only difference being that it 
had four large wheels, and these were 
coupled ; it wasalso named “ Planet.” The 
fact that two engines were built in 1830 
and both named “Planet” has in years 
past caused some trouble to writers on 
the locomotive ; however, all difficulty is 
now removed by the bringing to light of 
the official drawings and records of both 
engines. 

The fact that Stephenson had adopted 
the cranked axle and inside cylinders for 
both“ single” and “coupled” engines was 
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common knowledge early in the year 1830. 
When a number of engineers went to New- 
castle to witness the method of forging 
the crank axle, several of those present, 
being in favor of outside cylinders, took 
but little interest in the subject; but two 
at once saw the value of the inside cylin- 
der system, the result being that Mr. 
Hackworth then designed the “Globe,” 
well known on the Stockton & Darlington 
line, and a very close copy of Stephenson’s 
second “ Planet.” Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Bury designed an engine named “ Liver- 
pool,’ which was completed and sent to 
America in 1831, and of which pattern 
large numbers were afterwards built. 

The advocates of Mr. Bury at one time 
claimed that he built an inside cylinder 
engine in 1829, but they have been obliged 
to admit that this was not the case; it was 
said to have been built for the Liverpool 
& Manchester Railway. However, an in- 
vestigation of facts, working drawings, 
and official papers shows that Mr. Bury 
built no engine whatever for that railway 
until the “ Liver,’ which was placed on 
the rails in February, 1832, and the com- 
pany did not order any more than this 
one on the Bury design. Of course it is 
well known that the “ Planet,” by Stephen- 
son, was intended to be the engineto open 
the Liverpool & Manchester Railway, 
Septeniber 15, 1830, and it was sent off 
from Newcastle in due time, but having 
to go by sea from Newcastle to Hull, and 
by canal from Hull to Manchester, delays 
took place, and the engine was not deliv- 
ered by the boat companies until early in 
October, or fully a fortnight after the open- 
ing. Under these circumstances, ‘“ North- 
umbrian”’ opened the line, and eight en- 
gines, instead of one, were in procession. 

As to frames, the “bar-framing” was 
first made at Newcastle, and has been gen- 
erally adopted in America; but it is an 
English invention, and was sent out from 
this country in 1828.—Clement E. Stret- 
ton in the Ratlway World (England). 





Driving Boxes and Eccentrics. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Lavery, Mackenzie and Garrison, present- 
ed a report at the October meeting of the 
Central Railroad Club on the subject of 
“Heating of Driving Boxes and Eccen- 
trics,’ which was unique, and, though 
short, was as good asa volume. It was as 
follows: 

“Heating of driving boxes and eccentrics 
can be traced to many direct and indirect 
causes, that would require pages of reports 
to cover, were it necessary. Weare of the 
opinion, if these parts are properly de- 
signed, carefully constructed of good ma- 
terial, and proper lubricants used, the 
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causes for heating have b2en covered, and 
if proper care is taken by those having 
charge of our locomotives, the prevention 
is also given. Driving boxes and eccentrics 
well designed should have strength with- 
out unnecessary weight; fitted with oil 
cellars or recesses for lubrication of the 
wearing parts, constructed true and 
square, in order that the surfaces may 
have easy contact with one another with- 
out pinching or binding. The material 
should be well considered, being strong 
and tough to carry the weights, as weil as 
to resist the strains to which they are sub- 
jected. The lubricant should be of the 
best grade of oils, sufficiently light in body 
to penetrate the surfaces, and yet not run 
off quickly after being applied. Presum- 
ing that our locomotives are equipped as 
herein noted, we may reasonably expect 
good service if attended with care by those 
having them in charge, and in our judg- 
ment the heating of driving boxes and ec- 
centrics will, to a very large extent, at 
least, be prevented.” 

In other words, design and construct 
them right, use them right, and they will 
be all right. Good for the committee. 





Heavy Locomotives. 





It is self-evident that we have got to 
have locomotives with sufficient adhesion 
to meet the requirements of the service, 
and often the requirements of the service 
are so excessive that undue weights have 
to be employed. Of course, if a locomo- 
tive with a single pair of drivers could 
have sufficient adhesion to do the work 
required, everybody would build single 
driver locomotives; but the weight cannot 
be put upon one pair of drivers to give suf- 
ficient adhesion without being destructive 
to the permanent way. 

There is another element which enters 
into this matter, and that is, in order to 
get boiler enough to make steam freely, 
we find with an engine having four drivers 
the weight has to be excessive. Now, if it 
is necessary, in order to get steam, to have 
enormous weights, we must resort totypes 
of engines having more driving wheels. I 
now speak of engines for passenger serv- 
ice. This means going into the complica- 
tions of ten-wheel engines, or moguls. 
This means one-third more chance for hot 
boxes, one-third more chance for tires to 
break, one-third more chance for parallel 
rods to give trouble, crank pins, etc., and 
in that view it is decidedly a bad thing to 
do. There are so many objections to ten- 
wheel engines that I believe it is vastly 
more economical and safer to divide the 
trains, and make two where before one 
was run. I believe that this is true econ- 
omy, although you can figure out that it 


costs more to operate the trains, because it 
adds so much to your train mileage; but 
the question of whether it costs more on 


that account does not cover the whole ar- 


gument. The question of safety is a most 
important factor, and I believe that if you 
have got to use more than an ordinary 18 
by 24 cylinder engine on our New England 
roads, it is better to divide the train—that 
it is vastly safer than to attempt to run 
such enormous trains as some of us are 
doing to-day. ; 

Instead of so enormously increasing the 
weight of passenger engines, I believe we 
can get better results with alighter engine 
carrying a higher pressure of steam. I am 
free to say we have got ail over being 
afraid of 200 pounds of steam. We have 
got engines carrying every day 200 pounds, ~ 
and find no more difficulty with them than 
we did when we carried 120. With refer- 
ence to freight engines, the problem is 
different; we must have adhesion there to 
get the trains over the hills, and this 
means that we have got to have engines. 
This problem was met years ago, and on 
heavy freight trains you see the mogul and 
the consolidation. On freight engines 
there is not so much objection to multi- 
plying parts as there is on passenger 
trains, but we must not jump at the con- 
clusion that we will order a lot of freight 
engines to weigh 75 or 80 tons each with- 
out consulting the chief engineer, as is 
sometimes done by managers and direct- 
ors; but no miechanical superintendent 
would think of largely increasing the 
weight of his engines without first seeing 
whether he had track sufficient to sup- 
port such weights.—/. WV. Lauder before 
New England Railroad Club. 





The Term Horse-Power. 

One horse-power is the unit in terms 
of which engineers measure the power of 
steam engines, water wheels and other 
prime movers. It is the power required 
to lift 33,000 pounds weight one foot in 
one minute. This number was adopted 
thus: The first steam engines were em- 
ployed to drive mills, pumps, etc., pre- 
viously driven by horses, so that it was 
natural to express their power in terms of 
the number of horses whose work they 
accomplished. Experiments naturally 
were made to ascertain what the average 
working power of a horse really was. 
Boulton and Watts made experiments 
with the strong dray horses of London 
breweries. They found that a horse was 
able to go at the rate of two and one-half 
miles an hour, and at the same time raise 
150 pounds by arope led over a pulley; 
this was found equal to 33,000 pounds 
raised one foot in one minute. 
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Locomotive Boilers and Their Attach- 
ments.* 

Mr. Stewart: Attachments to boilers 
are limited only by the size of the butt on 
which they are placed. With the increase 
of attachments to a boiler, the factor of 
danger is largely increased to the men on 
the footboard, and in accidents, such as a 
collision or derailment, which may cause 
the engine to tip over, at such times 
they are sure to be broken off, and the 
steam and hot water escape. Many de- 
vices have been patented to automatically 
close these openings when they are broken 
off, but their safety exists largely in the 
brain of the inventors. The manner of 
fastening adjustments to boilers does not 
differ materially. My practice for check 
valves has been to rivet a composition 
flange, 1% in. thick and 7 in. diameter, on 


to the side of the boiler, through which I 


drill a tap hole large enough for the re- 
quired size of check. For injector throt- 
tles I use a composition stand, with a 
flange on the lower end, bolted to the top 
of the boiler with four 34 in. bolts. Two 
sides of this are utilized for injector 
throttles, two sides for air brake and 
blower throttles, and the top for steam 
gauge. Other small attachments are 
screwed into the boiler in the most con- 
venient place. ThusI make 1% hole in 
the boiler, supply steam for both inject- 
ors, air pump, blower and steam gauge. 

The locomotive boiler is about the 
worst form of boiler that is manufactured. 
Stationary boilers have no limitations im- 
posed upon them, their heating surface 
and grate area are not limited; heaters 
may be used, and better circulation of 
water in the boiler obtained. Dampers 
retarded the gases in their passage from 
the fire box to the chimney, so that their 
heat may be absorbed by the water. 

It is possible, in a properly constructed 
stationary boiler, to evaporate 11 lbs. of 
water to 1 1b. of fuel; whereas, with the 
locomotive boiler 7 lbs. is considered a re- 
markable performance, with an average of 
about 4% lbs. 

The locomotive boiler is linrited in its 
grate area. The frame or driving wheels 
limit the fire box in one direction, and the 
distance between wheel centers limits itin 
the other direction. 

When a locomotive has 170 lbs. she is 
smart, but the trouble is she won’t make 
it. One thing is tried and then another, 
all to no purpose, and finally the exhaust 
tip is resorted to, which burns from 15 to 
20 per cent. more fuel. 

Now, there isareason for this. If we 
go back 30 years, we find a very large en- 





* Abstract of a paper by Mr. Orlando Stewart, 
and discussion at a meeting of the New England 
Railroad Club. ; 
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~ be no broken staybolts. 


gine that weighed 25 tons. The boilers 
were 38 in. in diameter; fire box, 34 to 36; 
125 flues; frames the same width as now. 
There was no hang to the boiler; it was 
straight from the mud-ring to above the 
top of the crown bars, the fire box straight 
from the mud-ring to the crown sheet; 
water space,1%in. The fuel was wood. 
These engines always had plenty of 
steam. About that time we began to in- 
crease the size of the locomotive boilers 
and cylinders, the frames remaining the 
same. 

We. now have a water space in our larg- 
est engines of 1314 in. sides and back, and 
4% in. front, below the frames. At the 
overhang of the boiler above the frames, 
there is no pretense of making the fire box 
conform to the shape of the boiler, and 
there are boilers where the six or seven 
top rows of staybolts were 8 to Io in, 
long. Can any boiler make steam freely, 
with such a body of water around the fire 
box? I say no, and believe that this wide 
and uneven water space is the cause of the 
vast number of broken staybolts. In 
those little old boilers a broken staybolt 
was athing almost unknown. I ran one 
engine that had 1% in. water space, on 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, seven 
years, and had not one broken staybolt. 

I believe in large locomotives, and we 
have in this country the largest and finest 
in the world. We must make them more 
economical in the use of fuel. This can 
be done by reducing the water space to 
1% in. on the sides and back, and 2% in. 
on the front; and by putting ina circulat- 


ing pipe to take the cooler water from the — 


front of the boiler and deliver it close 
down to the mudring, thereby avoiding 
the downward current which the water has 
ordinarily. Ifthe water in this space be 
kept at the same temperature there would 
If we should re- 
duce this space, and make the inside con- 


form to the shape of the firebox, repairs. 


on boilers would be reduced 50 per cent., 
and there would be a saying in fuel of at 
least 20 per cent. 
ing the widthof the water space was a 
move in the wrong direction. The heat 
can not penetrate through so large a body 


of water so as to keep it to the required ~ 


temperature to generate steam freely. As 
we are limited in our grate area, a limit 
should be placed upon the body of water 
that surrounds the firebox. 

If the outside shell of the boiler con- 
form to the size and shape of the firebox, 
the tubes will be nearer the sides of the 
boiler, and their efficiency in generating 
steam increased. 
1% in. of water will not be sufficient to 
withstand the intense heat of the firebox. 
This may be reason why the water 
space was made wider when coal took the 


Iam sure that increas- _ 


It may be argued that 
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place of wood as fuel. If so, the reason is 
not valid. The action of the heat upon 
the water is not to lift it, but to simply 
change it into steam, and the hotter the 
fire the more rapidly this change takes 
place, and the smaller the quantity the 
quicker it is done. 

To illustrate this fact, take a steam fire 
engine. Cannel coal is used, which makes 
a much hotter firethan any coal used in 
locomotives; yet with the intense heat’ 
which it produces the water space in those 
boilers is but % in., and the boilers carry 
but 24 gallons of water when in working 
order. 

In conclusion there are three points: 

First. Save fuel by reducing the water 
space around the firebox. 

Second: Make the outside shell of the 
boiler conform to the size and shape of the 
firebox. 

Third. Provide a water circulation 
which will keep the water moving from 
the front end of the boiler to mudring or 
bottom of firebox. 

Mr. Smith, of the Boston Forge Co., 
said he had experimented a good deal 
with boilers for making steam for running 
steam hammers; had had difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient steam. In an upright, 
tubular boiler, built 28 years ago, he had 
a water space of 2.5 in., and in a later one 
3, in., and a third one with 3 in. and 14-ft. 
tubes with amplesteam space. He had much 
difficulty in keeping up steam. He builta 
fourth boiler with a space of 3.5 in., not- 
withstanding the boiler maker thought it 
was too much and that the staybolts would 
break. He found it worked better, gave 
more steam and steadier service. The 
last boiler he had built had a 5-in. water 
space, under protest of the makers, but he 
thinks that it makes as much steam as any 
two other boilersin the shop. It hasbeen 
in constant use for about five years and 
not a staybolt has broken. He believes in 
having ample steam space. He heats his 
boilers with flame from furnaces; the 
coal that heats his iron makes his steam. 
The heat does not pass outside the boilers, 
only through 3.5-in. tubes. A good head 
of steam is required to work hammers 
lively, and with the last boiler he has 
never had a lack of steam. 

Mr. Lauder differed with Mr. Stewart 
in every proposition that he had made. 
He differed thoroughly in regard to water 
space. If possible without restricting 
the grate area he would rather put in 
a 4-in. water space than three; he would 
not dare, with the high steam carried and 
the long furnace, to adopt an inch and a 
half water space. He doubted if water 
could be kept round the long, deep fur- 
naces with that water space. He had little 
faith in water circulators, and had never 
felt their necessity. Boilers are built of 
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high evaporative capacity and are forced 
to the uttermost, and they stand ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five years, with very little 
repairs. He believes a boiler will steam 
better and more regularly with a liberal 
water space than with a restricted one. 

As to staybolts, his experience was that 
the shorter the staybolts the more broken 
ones, in all kinds of locomotive boilers. 


He narrows the top of the furnace to geta 


longer staybolt near the top, where break- 
ages usually occur. A serious question of 
to-day is to get staybolts that will stand a 
reasonable time without breaking. The 
design of a boiler has more to do with that 
matter than any other thing. 

Breaking of staybolts is avoided in two 
ways: One is, bya longer staybolt, the less 
angular movement vertically when there 
are differences of temperature between 
the inside and outside plate, and with less 
movement the staybolt will stand more 
and have a much longer life than if made 
short. The other is, that by having alarge 
water space the temperature of the two 
sheets is kept more alike than it could be 
with a restricted water space. A heavy 
body of water gives better results from 
fuel, it extracts more heat than could re- 
sult from arestricted water space and poor 
circulation. We havesuch good results in 
this matter of staybolts in boilers of our 
own design, and of recent build, that Iam 
through telling it to my Western friends, 
because they will not believe it. NowI 
will make a statement which can easily be 
verified, which is, that in the last ten years 
there have been built 75 boilers under my 
supervision and of my own design, and we 
have had just seven broken staybolts. 
They have been running from two months 
to eight years. The first boiler we built 
to carry a pressure of 175 to 180 lbs., and 
in that boiler we have had up to this time 
three broken staybolts. 

I have seen boilers within two years 
that had every staybolt in the boiler taken 
out in less than two months after their de- 
livery. The staybolts were not broken, 
but were cut too small, and did not fill the 
holes. A _ staybolt should have a good 
thread, the hole should be carefully thread- 
ed and the bolt should fill the hole. The 
less pounding done on the end of that 
staybolt the better. My iron for staybolts 
costs 6% cents in the bar. Locomotive 
builders pay 2% to 334 for staybolts. Ina 
recent boiler explosion there were 12 
broken staybolts in one bunch, and every 
one was all closed over; and there were 
six or seven others in the immediate vi- 
cinity almost broken, and nine that had 
been put in new only one week before. 
Investigation showed that the boiler 
maker had tested these staybolts, and 
found nine broken, and put in new ones, 
and failed to find the other 19, and the 
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consequence was an explosion and three 
dead men. ‘Tests for broken staybolts 
should be made by men who are thor- 
oughly competent, and who are trained in 
the art, and who will be honest in their 
tests. A man can discover some broken 
staybolts with the hammer test, if properly 
applied, if he can get at them; if im- 
properly applied, it is useless. If a stay- 
bolt is nearly broken, the hammer test will 
fail to detect it so long as any part re- 
mains sound. Where it is completely 
broken off, a competent inspector ought 
to find it by the hammer test. For ten 
years no staybolts less than an inch in 
diameter have been putin by me, and to 
that fact is my success with staybolts 
largely due, but the design of the boiler 
has more to do with it than all other 
causes combined. 

Mr. Butler described an experiment per- 
formed to show the motion of the fire box 
in the operation of getting up steam. At 
a pressure of 100 lbs. the crown sheet rose 
5-16 in.; above 1oo lbs. it began to go back 
again, as the boiler began to be h-ated 
alike, and at 160 lbs. it went back to within 
1-16 in. of its original position. That 
would show what the conditions are to 
break staybolts. It would certainly seem 
that a long staybolt would stand more of 
that expansion and contraction up and 
down than a short one, because it would 
be more elastic. The water space should 
not be less than 3 in., nor as large as Mr. 
Lauder indicates. The hammering in of 
staybolts is wrong. A staybolt can be 
screwed to its place without a hammer 
blow being struck, and it is not necessary 
to wrench them in with a long wrench. 

Mr. Lauder explained that, on advocat- 
ing the use of an inch staybolt, he referred 
to boilers using good New England water. 
On some of the Western roads, where the 
water in two, three or five years uses up 
the furnace, he might start with a smaller 
staybolt, because the outside shell of the 
boiler there will wear out several fire 
boxes. Each time the fire box is supplied 
with a new shell, the staybolt holes have 
to be made a little larger. This necessi- 
tates frequent renewals of staybolts, which 
is an item they do not have to consider 
in New England, where a fire box runs 
for 20 years. 





Use of Compressed Airin R.R. Shops. 


BY WILLIAM M’INTOSH. 


A very interesting paper read by the 
author before the Northwest Railroad 
Club. 

' The time is at hand when an air com- 
pressor will be as necessary to a well- 
conducted shop as the steam engine, and 
most of the drudgery in and about such an 
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establishment will be performed by this 
agency. The rapid development of the 
use of compressed air in railroad shops is 
astonishing. I presume there is scarcelya 
shop in this country that does not use it 
in some form or another, and this speedy 
evolution is no doubt largely due to the 
technical press publishing each new 
growth, which in turn leads to new appli- 
We find illustrations of an appa- 
ratus produced in Kansas for cutting off 
Stay-bolts, which does more work in one 
hour than could be performed by hand in 
20 hours. From Nebraska comes a de- 
scription of a pneumatic crane, a grate- 
shaking device, and an apparatus for open- 
ing the furnace door. Then there are 
numerous air motors, large and small. 
The portable motor can be attached almost 
direct to boring bar or flexible shaft, dis- 
pensing with complicated counter-shaft- 
ing, belting and rope toggles, while the 
smaller type is used as a breast drill, when 
desirable, or slung up in any convenient 
manner to reach a desired position. There 
are devices for sanding the rails for loco- 
motives, delivering sand in desired quan- 
tities directly where wanted, thus saving 
many acrank pin and strap from destruc- 
tion, and assisting many a train over a hill 
that would otherwise stall for want of sand 
or by reason of a too liberal supply, as 
often occurs when regulating its delivery 
by the lever and valves in common use. 
There are air bell-ringer motors, snow 
flangers, and dumping and drop-bottom 
cars handled by pneumatic cylinders. 
Drop-pit cylinders are supplied with com- 
pressed air, and the heaviest pair of driv- 
ing wheels or an engine truck can be bal- 
anced on the piston as buoyantly as acork 
will float on water. There are air lifts for 
handling steel rails as easily as fence 
boards, and innumerable hoists in and 
about shops, some suspended from cranes, 
some fixed in a stationary position, and 
others sunk below floors, for lifting driv- 
ing wheels and other heavy weights. 

Outside of shops this power is utilized 
for raising cars and trucks in repair yards, - 
and for elevating sand and coal, and 
various other purposes. The latest appli- 
cation coming under my notice was for 
tripping and returning the ram of a hy- 
draulic press, giving the operator absolute 
control of the ram even to 1-64 of an inch. 
I might go on specifying indefinitely 
where this power is already employed, and 
where it can be introduced to advantage. 
There is practically no limit to its useful- 
ness, which is principally due to the ease 
and directness with which it can be con- 
veyed to any locality, and the entire ab- 
sence of complicated machines. 

It is apparent that, in driving tools by 
air, the greatest benefit is to be obtained 
with machines that are not worked con- 
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tinually, such as boiler and blacksmith 
shc; toois, and tools that are located in 
buildings remote from the engine room. 
When we convey power to these places by 
shafting or wire rope transmission, it 
must be kept in constant operation, with 
considerable expense of installation and 
maintenance; while in conveying steam 
any considerable distance, there is a large 
loss by condensation. With compressed 
air there is no loss whatever, and the cost 
of motors would be largely counterbal- 
anced by saving in installation, and it is 
not improbable that the cost of fitting up 
an ordinary shop with line and counter- 
shafting, belting, etc., would offset the ex- 
pense of equipping such an establishment 
with direct-acting air motors. 





A Proposed Method of Testing Struct- 
ural Steel.* 

BY ALFRED E. HUNT, M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
Mr. Hunt puts out this very original 
and ingenious method for criticism and 
suggestions rather than as being com- 


pletely worked out in its details and re- 


sults. Nevertheless, he presents a consid- 
erable body of facts gathered from actual 
experiments in the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory. 

Some of the disadvantages of the pres- 
ent methods of testing structural steel are 
the time, the expense, the lack of a suf- 
ficient number of tests in any given case, 
the varying results obtained by specimens 
from different parts of the ingot and from 
varying methods of testing, as, for ex- 
ample, in the time and the method of ap- 
plication of strains. A further disadvan- 
tage, although not inherent, is the narrow- 
ing of the allowable limits of results to an 
excessive exclusion of material. This is 
unjust to the mills, unsatisfactory to the 
shops, and is actually prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the engineers who draw the 
specifications, and sometimes to the qual- 
ity of the metal entering into the struc- 
ture, as it tends to lower the ideas of the 
“practical men ” as to the utility of speci- 
fications. Again, bending and drifting 
tests do not give results in numerical 
quantities convenient for reference and 
comparison, 

The method proposed by Mr. Hunt con- 
sists in punching or otherwise shearing, 
cutting or drifting pieces of a given thick- 
ness, and comparing the force required in 
this work with that required to treat 
standard pieces in a similar manner. 
The comparison can be made also with 
the work done at different stages of the 
punching, etc., with results obtained 





*Abstract of a paper read at the International 
Engineering Congress. 


in treating standard pieces in a similar 
manner. He uses the term “ work” to ex- 
press the force necessary to punch a given 
hole or cut a given notch or drift a given 
hole, multiplied by the space through 
which the force moves, and by the time 
during which the force acts. In practice, 
acombination of the first of these factors 
with the second or third is often used, and 
it is the combination of force and space 
that the author has so far found to be the 
best and most accurate way of using the 
method. 

The most convenient application of this 
method is by plotting curves in which the 
ordinates represent the force in pounds 
and the abscissz represent the increments 
of space, and he uses a mechanism by 
which the curve is drawn as the work is 
done. Bythis method tests can be read- 
ily made on crop ends of pieces rolled 
from each ingot in any given lot, or crop 
ends taken from each end of large plates - 
or bars, and this ease of getting samples 
and making tests is a great practical ad- 
vantage. In fact, it will be practicable to 
equip the punches used in shops in actual 
practice with some device for measuring 
the work done in punching, and so a 
record can be kept of the characteristics 
of every piece of metal punched. 

The characteristics of the metal devel- 
oped by this method are ductility as com- 
pared with its tensile and shearing 
strength; and experiments show that 
the means of selecting good structural 
steel and discarding that which is unsuit- 
able can be devised by this method of 
testing its quality. 

Mr. Hunt does not claim that this will 
give in all cases the tensile strength of 
the metal, but that it suggests a means of 
testing for that combination of strength 
and ductility desired in structural steel. It 
does not, for instance, distinguish steel of 
65,000 lbs. from that of a higher tensile 
strength unless the ductility is corre- 
spondingly low. Steel of 70,000 Ibs. with 27 
per cent. elongation in 8 in. might be ac- 
cepted by this method in place of steel 
65,000 Ibs. on account of its exceedingly 
good ductility, but steel of 70,000 lbs. ten- 
sile strength and an elongation of 18 per 
cent. in 8in. would be rejected. It is the 
author’s judgment that this system of 
testing the quality of steel can be safely 
and conveniently used for structural ma- 
terial, and that it is sufficiently sensitive 
to exclude all questions of bad steel and 
that which is unsuitable, but that it will 
take a large amount of testing and ex- 
perience to develop all the facts regarding 
this. The subject is one well worthy the 
attention of our large manufacturers and 
it should receive a thorough investigation 
from locomotive builders who may wish to 
place reputable work on the market. 
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Oils and Lubrication. 

A paper was read, recently, before the 
Birmingham Association of Engineers, 
upon the important subject of lubrication. 
The lecturer first called attention to fric- 
tion. that familiar resisting force that 
_ always acts to prevent or retard the rela- 
tive motion of one particle or body in 
forced contact with another. There are 
three kinds—sliding rolling friction acting 
between solids, and fluid friction acting 
between particles of liquid. Friction, 
whatever kind considered, and whatever 
its cause, always results in the conversion 
of an amount of energy measured by the 
work of friction into heat. This produc- 
tion of heat occurs in every case in the 
proportion of one British thermal unit for 
each 772 foot pounds of work absorbed by 
friction. The amount of heat produced 
may, therefore, be calculated by dividing 
the total work of friction for any given 
case by this “mechanical equivalent of 
heat.” Thus, 1 horse power expended in 
friction results in the conversion of work 
or energy into British thermal units per 
minute ; for example, *#9$° foot pounds= 
43 B. T. W. The friction of solids was 
dwelt upon, and attention was called to 
the necessity of smoothness of bearing 
surfaces, the proper space to leave between 
shaft and bearing just to allow of the 
proper flow of lubricant, the length of 
journals in proportion to their diameters, 
and several hints were given as to how to 
convey the lubricant to reduce the friction. 
He next dwelt upon the lubrication best 
suited for the surfaces above referred to, 
taking as his model machine “man,” not- 
ing that all the joints of the body were 
supplied with an oily fluid, “synovia;” the 
glands being supplied with blood vessels, 
and the blood passing through them, they 
select properties and convert them into 
this oil for lubrication—the greater the 
exertion or hard work on these joints, the 
greater the flow of oil. The viscosity of 
the lubricant played an important part. If 
the load forcing in contact the surfaces 
were not kept apart by a lubricant of right 
viscosity, a partial rubbing of surfaces is 
the consequence, causing a heated bearing, 
which is oftentimes believed to be due to 
neglect or other cause. If the body of the 
lubricant is in excess of the force working 
on the surfaces, the friction is practically 
nil. The lubricants are of three classes— 
solids, semi-solids and liquids. He saw 
no necessity to call their attention to solid 
lubricants. The semi-solid lubricants, in 
many cases, were doing good work when 
well attended, but he particularly called at- 
_ tention to the liquid lubricant. He said 
the liquid should have at least five import- 
ant points: : 

First, enough body or viscosity to keep 


substances between which it is interposed 
from coming in contact under maximum 
pressure. 

Second, the greatest fluidity consistent 
with the preceding requirements, 7. ¢., the 
least fluid friction. 

Third, the maximum capacity for receiv- 
ing, transmitting and carrying away heat. 

Fourth, the e..tire absence of acid or 
other properties liable to injure the ma- 
terial with which they may be brought in 
contact. 

Fifth, a high temperature of evaporiza- 
tion and decomposition. 

Oils should not be liable to decomposi- 
tion by heat, or where the quality of the 
oil is usually of more importance than the 
quantity. Sperm oil is one of the best- 
known lubricants, but its high price pre- 
cludes its use. Other oils are cheaper, 
but have less lubricating power; others 
are good reducers of friction, but do not 
wear well. Castor oil is one of these; 
others gum so seriously that they cannot 
be used. Some cannot be used at low 
temperature, because they congeal; others 
cannot be used to lubricate steam cylin- 
ders, because they decompose. He ad- 
vised every user of lubricants to resort to 
some method of identification of the ma- 
terial by finding some method of testing 
it and ascertaining whether under the con- 
ditions in his practice it will serve his 
purpose. The best lubricants are the fol- 
lowing, for the usual conditions met with 
in practice: Under very great pressure 
with slow speed, graphite, soapstone, tal- 
low and other greases; under heavy press- 
ure and high speed, sperm oil, castor oil 
and heavy mineral oils; under light 
pressure and high speed, sperm, refined 
petroleum, olive, rape and cottonseed; 
ordinary machines, lard oil, heavy mineral 
and other vegetable oils; steam cylinders, 
heavy mineral oil. Having called atten- 
tion to the lubricant best suited for bear- 
ings usually to be met with in engineering, 
attention was next called to the necessity 
of special lubricants for cylinders, especial- 
ly under the high pressure of steam now 


in use, and the heat that severely tries the. 


oils used in gas-engine cylinders. The 
lubricant specially set forward as best suit- 
ed for such was that treated by the system 
of superheated steam to 1400° F. The 
oils treated by this heat are mineral oils, 
sometimes called hydrocarbon oiis, the 
process driving off the volatile oils. It is 
then repeatedly filtered through charcoal, 
etc., until all the solids are removed with- 
out the original structure of the oil being 
in any way damaged. 

This class of oil, although dearer than 


the black oils in use, is much cheaper in | 


the end. It has been proved again and 
again that by the sight-feed cylinder lu- 
bricators that are now so perfect, ag 
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few as two spots per minute will be ample 
to lubricate an engine of 200-horse power. 
Having treated all the points in cylinder 
lubrication, the lecturer turned his atten- 
tion to some of the ways in which the lu- 
bricant was applied to ordinary bearings. 
The wick feed was shown as having good 
points, but in the hands of careless attend- 
ants the wick could be fitted too tight and 
prevent the supplying of oil from the res- 
ervoir. The needle lubricator has a great 
advantage over the other, because it is 
automatic, and is one that, whether full or 
empty, could be seen by any one, prevent- 
ing guesswork. But these, also, in the 
hands of careless men could remain in- 
active if the bodyof the oil were greater 
than the space allowed for its steady flow. 
A change of oil causes these to require a 
little adjustment. The next bestis the sight- 
feed spotting lubricator, where the oil, 
whether thick orthin, can be spotted at any 
desired speed. The oilcan be caught and 
set aside for other purposes. The best 
form is the bearing known as “ Mohler’s” 
self-lubricating; this is also known by 
the name of “ patent bearing.” It has a 


- well of oil, and the collar in the revolving 


shaft lifts the oil by capiliary attraction, 
and when at the top a spreader in the cap 
spreads it over the whole length of the 
bearing; it will do this for one month 
with onecharge of oil, soit is always in 
action and requires no attention day by 
day, as others do. For some bearings, es- 
pecially large main bearings of engines 
and main shafts, where oii is pumped ina 
continuous stream with small revolving 


pumps, this is exceedingly good, but only 


applicable to heavy work. 

The lecturer next devoted some time to 
semi-fluids or solid oils, and how they 
were chiefly used. He also referred to 


the special forms of lubricators to use 


these greases, but was particularto point 
out that although in some instances these 
greases were doing good service, yet there 
was not the automatic and reliable feed 
that there was with liquid oils. He most 
strongly urged the members that had 
under their charge large plants requiring 
lubricating to read Professor Thurston’s 
work, ‘‘ Friction and Lost Work.” To this 
valuable work he was indebted for 
much help on lubrication. He quoted 
Professor Woodbury on an instance out 
of several where a gain of power of 33 
per cent. was effected by a change of 
grease for a light oil, the loss in cost of 
lubricant being comparatively unimport- 
ant. Attention was called to the advisa- 
bility of reserving all used oils and filter- 
ing them and using them over and over 
again; also toa simple test to prove the 
good and bad oils. Inconclusion, he trust- 
ed that what had been placed before them 
would assist them to decide on the most 


suitable lubricant, whether for heavy or 
light work, and to see that itis the best, 
consistent with price, and to give the pref- 
erence to oils that will not char or gum, 
and to be sure to see that the oil tested 
from bulk is the same as sample supplied. 
For cylinders it is important to have the 
best mineral oil money can procure, es- 
pecially as it is for so vital a part. Good 
lubricators must be used—such that can 
be seen in action. Then something would 
be done to assist in saving coal and labor, 
and they would be satisfied that they had 
given special attention to one important 
matter—lubrication. . 





Future Possibilities. 

Wonderful are the possibilities of the 
future in respect to motive power for me- 
chanical uses. At, present the growing 
conviction seems to be that electricity will 
be the great agent for all industrial uses of 
power, and yet there are some who hold 
to the belief that the distribution of mo- 
tive power from a given station of devel- 


_opment will be effected by means of com- 


pressed air. What appears to be a very 
successful attempt in this direction has 
been made in England, at Birmingham, 
where, by means of a steam engine locat- 
ed at a central station, compressed air, 
with a pressure of forty-five pounds above 
the atmosphere, is delivered in pipes laid 
in the street, like gas pipes, and carried to 
a distance of four miles. At convenient 
points the mains are tapped for air power, 
which is supplied to industries to the num- 
ber of 4o, and it is said that the loss by 
friction is practically unnoticeable, and 
that the power is applied to engines vary- 
ing in size from a half-horse’s power yp 
to fifty horse power with great satisfac- 
tion to the consumers. One evident ad- 
vantage of this method is the convenience 
of having motive power where wanted, 
without the necessity of erecting boilers 
and engines, although this of course is 
also true of electrically conveyed power 
and of steam taken from pipes and con- 
veyed to considerable distance, as is al- 
ready successfully done. There is some- 
thing very pleasant in the suggestion of 
driving one’s machinery by simply open- 
ing a pipe of air compressed at a distant 
station, without annoyance or danger, but 
whether the compressed air method is 
economical in comparison with other re- 
cent improved methods of transmitting 
power remains to be proved by longer 
continued experiments than those which 
have yet been made. In this wonderful 
age anything seems to be possible, and 
who knows but what compressed air may 
be one great means of mechanical propul- 
sion in the near future? 
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Cleveland, Ohio, April, 1894. 





Transportation. 

Members of the B. of lL. E. attending 
the Second Biennial Convention at St. 
Paul, Minn., May 9th, may obtain passes 
’ for themselves and wives over the Chicago 
& Northwestern Ry. from Chicago to St. 
Paul and return, by applying to Lewis 
Ziegenfus, Clinton, Iowa; application to 
be signed by the C. E. or F. A. E. of Divis- 
ion to which the applicant belongs, and to 
certify that applicant is a member in good 
standing and in the employ ofa railway 
company. Application must also have 
seal of Division attached. Members of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the B. of L. E. at- 
tending convention, when unaccompanied 
by their husbands, will be furnished passes 
by applying as above; application to be 
signed by C. E. or F. A. E. of Division to 
which the husband of applicant belongs, 
and to certify that he is a member in good 
standing and in the employ of a railway 
company. Application must also have 
seal of Division attached. 

A special B. of L. E. train of sleeping 
cars will leave the C. & N. W. depot, 
Chicago, for St. Paul, at 6:30 P. M., May 
7th, arriving at St. Paul about 7:30 A. M., 
May 8th. Sleeping car rates on this train 
_ will be $2 for a double berth from Chicago 
to St. Paul and return. Passes obtained 
as above will be honored the entire dis- 
tance, Chicago.to St. Paul. (Part of the 
distance being over the C., St. P. M.& O. 
Ry.) The special will leave St. Paul on 
the return trip as soon after the close of 
the convention as convenient. It is the 
desire ofthe management that all persons 
accepting passes as above will avail them- 
selves of this train. It is also further 
desired that all persons intending to travel 
on this train will, assoon as possible, notify 
Brother Lewis Ziegenfus, whose address 
will be Clinton, Iowa, until May 4th; after 
that date, address care Briggs House, 
Chicago, where Brother Ziegenfus, with a 
corps of assistants, will be found until the 
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evening of May 7th, ready to procure 
passes for those who have heretofore been 
unable to procure them, and assist the 
members in any way they may require in 
procuring sleeping car tickets,etc. The 
Briggs House is but three blocks from 
the Northwestern depot. 








The People are Bound to Control. 


Involved and somewhat confusing points 
of law are connected with the latest vic- 
tory gained by the railroads in their war- 
fare against the interstate commerce act. 

For this reason, chiefly, and because the 
facts have been published piecemeal, 
rather than ina connected form, altogether 
too little attention has been given by the 
public to the new aspect of the revolt of 
the great common carriers against govern- 
ment regulation. The matter is of enor- 
mous importance, and it involves conse- 
quences so far-reaching that careful study 
of the whole subject will well repay every 
good citizen. 

A few weeks ago President Newell, of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company, openly avowed his de- 
termination to violate the interstate com- 
merce law just as freely as if it were a dead 
letter, for the reason that competing com- 
panies were treating it with contempt and 
profiting by their disregard of the statute. 
So direct a challenge could not well be ig- 
nored, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, realizing that its influence and 
usefulness were being undermined and 
were likely to be wholly destroyed, soon 
brought Mr. Newell and various other 
railroad officials into court to testify re- 
garding their own violations of the law. 
The witnesses refused to answer any 
questions of importance, on the ground 
that their answers might tend to criminate 
themselves. The case was one in which 
Assistant General Freight Agent James, of 
the Lake Shore road, was a defendant. 

It was decided by the prosecution to 
test the question involved thoroughly and 
at once. An order was asked for the com- 
mitment of two witnesses, James and 
McLeod, for contempt of court in refusing 
to answer the questions put to them. 
Judge Grosscup refused the request of the 
district attorney on the ground that the 
act of Congress passed in 1893 to cover 
precisely such cases was unconstitutional. 
This brought the prosecution toa stand, 
and railway managers openly express con- 
fidence that it will prove the virtual de- 
struction of the whole interstate com- 
merce law, already much weakened and 
violated on every hand. 

To understand fully the nature of Judge 
Grosscup’s decision, it is necessary to go 
back beyond the enactment of the law to 
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regulate interstate commerce. 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States provides that no person 
shall be compelled, in a criminal case, to 
be a witness against himself. It became 
so common for witnesses to take advan- 
tage of this exemption that in 1868 an act 
of Congress was passed, the substance of 
which was that witnesses should not be 
excused from testifying when their evi- 
dence would tend to incriminate them- 
selves but that their testimony should not 
be used in criminal prosecutions against 
them. Experience proved that this act, 
which was general and dated back nearly 
twenty years before the interstate com- 
merce law, did not fully protect witnesses. 
Even though their evidence was not di- 
rectly used against them, it might furnish 
clues which would lead indirectly to prose- 
cution and conviction. The first case in- 
volving the validity of this law which 
reached the Supreme Court was one 
brought under the interstate commerce 
law against Charles Counselman, a grain 
dealer and shipper of Chicago. The act 
of 1868 was then declared unconstitution- 
al, and violations of the law to regulate 
interstate commerce increased alarmingly 
in number and boldness. 

Last year, Congress endeavored to pro- 
vide a remedy, by passing an act absolving 
the witness from prosecution in any event. 
This was not an amendment to the inter- 
state commerce law, but to an old statute, 
although its application was limited to 
criminal prosecutions under the commerce 
act. It is this amendment to the law con- 
cerning the testimony of witnesses in crim- 
inal prosecutions in United States courts 
which Judge Grosscup has just declared 
unconstitutional, on the ground that it 
would compel a witness to accept im- 
munity which he might prefer not to enjoy 
under the conditions offered, that is, re- 
vealing his own criminal misconduct. The 
upshot of the matter is that, as Commis- 
sioner Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, says, the body of which he is 
a member finds itself confronted by these 
conditions: 


The Constitution prohibits the compulsion of a 
witness where his testimony would incriminate 
himself; the old statute, which construed this 
prohibition so as to limit its operation under cer- 
tain conditions, was wiped out by the decision of 
the Supreme Court; and the new statute, enacted 
to supply the defect in the old one, by following 
the lines apparently marked out by the Supreme 
Court’s decision, is declared invalid by Judge 
Grosscup. 


The commission and the United States 
attorneys who prosecute its cases are left, 
therefore, to rely wholly upon the testimony 
of the witnesses who are not concerned in 
any way in violations of the law and upon 


The fifth 


other outside evidence. Owing to the na- 
ture of offenses against the interstate com- 
merce law, the chances of successful prose- 
cutions are thereby reduced to a minimum 
whichisextremely discouraging, and which 
will undoubtedly tend to make violations 
of that statute more numerous and more 
pernicious than ever before. Railroad 
authorities, as we have said, regard the 
law as virtually destroyed, simply because 
offenses against it are made very difficult 
to punish, a fact which is well worth serieus 
consideration. 





Sauce for the Goose, Sauce for the 
Gander. 





Judge James G. Jenkins, of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, who recently granted 
an injunction to restrain the employes of 
the Northern Pacific Railway from going 
on strike, has succeeded, apparently, in 
laying down an entirely new law for the 
government of workingmen. 

The injunction was granted at the in- 
stance of the receivers of the Northern 
Pacific Company, before a strike had actu- 
ally been inaugurated, though one was 
feared, as the result of an arbitrary cut in 
wages by the receivers. At about the time 
that the injunction was issued, it is said, 
the same receivers who prayed for it went 
into court and asked that their salaries be 
fixed at $18,000 a year apiece. 

We do not presume to pass upon the 
correctness of Judge Jenkins’ opinion, or 
to say whether it is founded upon law or 
not. If heis correct, however; if employes 
of corporations, or individuals either, for 
that matter, have not the right to combine 
and strike to enforce their demands, ought 
not the same law which denies them that 
right operate against employers as well? 
If the employes of a railway corporation 
cannot quit work in a body to prevent the 
reduction of their wages, have the individ- 
uals composing the corporation the right 
to combine or conspire in an attempt to 
reduce the wages of employes or to impose 
upon them other conditions which are 
injurious in a financial or other sense? 
Have the individuals composing a corpo- 
ration the right to lock out or discharge 
employes who refuse to accept a reduction 
of wages, or who have made themselves 
objectionable by asking for what they be- 
lieve were their rights? Has a corpora- 
tion composed of combined individuals 
the right to put such men upon the “black 
list,’ and to conspire with other corpora- 
tions to prevent their getting employment? 

The law says that every combination in 
the form of atrust orconspiracy inrestraint 
of trade is illegal. If Judge Jenkins is 
right, is it not correct to assume that every 
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trust, whether it restrains commerce or 
not, violates the law also when it closes an 
oatmeal mill, or a white lead works, or an 
oil refinery, or a paper mill, or asalt works, 


or a linseed oil mill, and throws out of em- ° 


ployment workingmen who, but for the 
formation of the capitalistic conspiracy, 
would continue to be employed? 

If workingmen who combine to enforce 
their demands for a betterment of their 
condition, or to resist injustice and op- 
pression, are conspirators with no rights 
before the law, why are not employers of 
workingmen who combine to improve the 


condition of the trade in which they are 


Paes 


dake, 


engaged by cutting wages and discharging 
men conspirators also? 

We do not believe a single law has ever 
been passed in this country which was in- 
tended to work but one way. What we 
need and what the people demand are laws 
which operate against all classes alike. If 
there are any laws which take away from 
workingmen rights which have always 
been held sacred, and which do not at the 
same time prevent the enjoyment of the 
same rights by employers of workingmen, 
those laws should be torn from the statute 
books. — 

Itis an old saying that “what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander,” but 
itis a true saying nevertheless. It is a 
saying which Judge Jenkins and the 
judges ofeverycourt from the highest to 
the lowest should think over, for the per- 
petuity of existing social conditions will 
depend very largely upon how they read 
and heed that homely maxim. 





B. of L. E. Insurance. 





In order that the Insurance Association 
of the B. of L. E. may continue as an or- 
ganization and its officers comply with the 
insurance laws of the several States affect- 
ing beneficiary orders, we were conipelled, 
during the past month, to apply to the 
Commissioner of Insurance for the State 
of Ohio for incorporation. In this we 
have been successful, as the prayer sub- 
mitted was granted, and the old L. E. M. 
L. I. Association, with its spotless record, 
is a matter of history, and upon its broad 
fraternal past there arises the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Mutual Life and Accident In- 
surance Association, whose future we hope 
may be as auspicious in solidifying the in- 
terests of its members as has been that of 
the one necessity compels us to lay aside. 


ey STATE OF OHIO. 
These Articles of Incorporation of 
THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
WITNESSETH, That we, the undersigned, a ma- 
jority of whom are citizens of the State of Ohio, 
desiring to form a corporation, not for profit, 


y 
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under the general corporation laws of said State, 


do hereby certify, 


First, The name of said corporation shall be 
THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION ; 

Second, Saidcorporation shall be located and its 
principal business transacted at Cleveland, Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio ; 

Third, The purpose for which said corporation 
is formed is to transact the business of Life and 
Accident Insurance, on the Assessment plan, for 
the purpose of mutual protection and relief of its 
members, and forthe payment of stipulated sums 
of money to the families, heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns of deceased members of © 
said Association. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our 
hands, this twenty-first day of February, A. D. 1894. 

PETER M. ARTHUR, H. C. HAys, 
T. S. INGRAHAM, D. EVERETT, 
F. W. WARNER. 





THE STATE OF OHIO, COUNTY OF CUYAHOGA, SS. 

On this twenty-first day of February, A. D. 1894, 
personally appeared before me, the undersigned, 
a Notary Public within and for said County, the 
above named Peter M. Arthur, T. S. Ingraham, H. 
C. Hays, D. Everett and F. W. Warner, who each 
severally acknowledged the signing of the fore- 
going articles of incorporation to be his free act 
and deed, for the uses and purposes therein men- 
tioned. Witness my hand and official seal on the 
day and year last aforesaid. 

[SEAL.] A. W. BARBER, Notary Public 





THE STATE OF OHIO, CLUNTY OF CUYAHOGA, SS. 

I, Levi EK. Meacham, Clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas within and for the County aforesaid, 
do hereby certify that A. W. Barber, whose name is 
subscribed to the foregoing acknowledgment asa 
Notary Public, was, at the date thereof, a Notary 
Public in and for said County, duly commissioned 
and qualified and authorized as such to take 
said acknowledgment, and further that Iam well 
acquainted with his handwriting and believe that 
the signature tosaid acknowledgment is genuine. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of said Court, at Cleve- 
land, this 21st day of February, A. D. r89q. 

[SEAL.] LEVI EK. MEACHAM, Clerk. 

By HARRY L. NiIcHoLas, Deputy Clerk. 





OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, ) 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 22, 1894. J 


I, J. K. Richards, Attorney-General of the State 
of Ohio, do hereby certify that the within Articles 
of Incorporation of the Locomotive Kngineers’ 
Mutual Life and Accident Insurance Association 
have been submitted to me by the Secretary of 
State, and that I do find the same sufficient in 
form and according to law. 

J. K. RICHARDS, Attorney-General. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Samuel M. Taylor, Secretary of State of the 
State of Ohio, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a copy carefully compared by me with 
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the original now in my legal custody as Secretary 
ofState, and found to be true and correct, of the 
Articles of Incorporation of the Locomotive En- 
gineers’ Mutual Life and Accident Insurance 
Association, filed in this office on the 22nd day of 
February, A. D. 1894, and recorded in Volume 65, 
Page 70, of the Records of Incorporations. 
SEAL OF IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, 
| secxsran or I have hereunto subscribed 
STATE. my name and affixed my 
official seal, at Columbus, the 22nd day of Febru- 
fry, A. D. 1894. 
SAMUEL M. TAYLOR, Secretary of State. 
Thursday, March 1, Messrs. P. M. Arthur, 
T. S. Ingraham, H. Cc. Hays, D. Everett and 
F. W. Warner, incorporators of the above 
Insurance Association, met in the Grand 
Office of the B. of L. E and elected the 
following named nine persons to be di- 
rectors of this association until the next 
annual election, or until their successors 
are duly elected and qualified, viz: Cor- 
nelius Linehan, Wm. N. Jolly and Warren 
Goss, Div. 167; Asahel Sawyer, Frank W. 
Warner and Oscar Tyler, Div. 31; Thos. 
Mehan, Joseph W. Kunkle and Wm. 
Schwind, Div. 318. Saturday, March 3, 
the Board of Directors convened in the 
private office of the B.of L. EH. After ef- 
fecting a permanent organization and 
the adoption of by-laws, which have been 
sent to insurance agents of all Divisions, 
the following officers were elected: A. B. 
Youngson, President; Cornelius Linehan, 
Vice President, and Harry C. Hays, Gen. 
Sec’y and Treas. After having performed 
such duties as in their judgment were ex- 
pedient to the best interests of the asso- 
ciation, and having extended to Judge G. 
M. Barber, their counsel, a vote of thanks, 
they _ adjourned, ‘The ‘change from the 
/ former simple fraternal order to one com- 
plying with the laws of the several com- 
monwealths necessitates radical changes 
in the methods of conducting the business 
| of the Insurance Association. This will be 
fully explained to the delegates at St. Paul. 
Phila the Second Grand Engineer fully 
=v. Saath the compliment the Board of 
rustees has paid in selecting him for so 
responsible a position, and fully appre- 
ciates the honor conferred, and has com- 
plied with all the laws of the State of Ohio, 
and his bond for ten thousand dollars has 
been accepted by the Commissioner of In- 
surance of Ohio, believing it consistent 
with good judgment and in keeping with 
the desires of his constituents, he wili 
withhold his resignation until the conven- 
ing of the grand body at St. Paul in May, 
when, should he receive that loyal, un- 
faltering support so generously given in 
the past, his resignation will be given to 
his Grand Chief, and he will enter upon 
his duties in his new field of labor with 
heartfelt gratitude to an Order which has 
accomplished so much for his welfare. 


ss 


Links. 





THE TWENTY-NINTH, or First Biennial, 
Convention of the B. of Ll. E., will be held 
in St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday, May 9, in- 
stead of May 16, as announced in February 
JourRNAL. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments have secured the following hotel 
rates: Ryan, $2.50 and upwards; Mer- 
chants’, $1.75 to $2.50; Windsor, $2.00 to 
$2.50 ; Clarendon, $2.00; Sherman, $1.50; 
Arlington, $1.50. Delegates and visitors 
can be located by the committee in first- 
class boarding houses at $1.00 per day. 
Headquarters will be at the Windsor in- 
stead of the Ryan, as reported in March 
issue. Grand Chief P. M. Arthur and other 
Grand Officers will be located at the Wind- 
sor. H.C. Hays will be located at the 
Merchants’. The Standard Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. of Detroit, Mich., 
through its manager, Brother George L. 
Colburn, has provided for the use of the 
Committee of Arrangements a suite of 
rooms in the Germania Life Insurance 
Building, which will be used as headquar- 
ters during the convention. If delegates 
from B. of L. E. or G.I. A. will go direct 
to headquarters and register, they will be 
located at the different hotels or boarding 
houses with less inconvenience than they 
could locate themselves. All mail for del- 
egates of both Orders should be addressed, 
while the convention is in session, care of 
the aboveconvention headquarters. Many 
Divisions have, in reporting their election 
of officers, omitted the name of delegate. 
It is our desire to have a complete list, 
and we hope the F. A. E. of each Sub- 
Division will give this matter his attention 
at once. 


PROBABLY one of the greatest victories 
achieved by labor from the judiciary was 
obtained at Milwaukee, Wis., Friday, March 
2, when Judge Jenkins was forced to ad- 
mit, during the hearing, in modification of 
his own famous decision in the Northern 
Pacific case, that workmen have a right to 
quit work or sever their connection with 
former service. We, in common with 
other labor associations, were compelled to 
suffer through the pernicious decisions of 
a few, who, it appears, do not hesitate to 
dishonor the ermine for personal popular- 
ity. Wewere forced, with sister associa- 
tions, to defend constitutional rights in the 
courts, and the victory for labor at this 
time will not only restore confidence in 
the fold of organizations, but is in itself a 
harbinger of peace. Judge Caldwell and 
Judge Jenkins, of the U.S. Circuit Court, 
are at loggerheads over the right of em- 
ployes to quit work if they choose to do 
so. Judge Jenkins issued an order, last 
December, restraining the Northern Pacific 
employes from striking. The order was 
afterwards sent to Judge Caldwell for sim- 
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ilar action. The latter refused, and pub- 
licly stated his position in regard to the 
matter as follows: “If receivers should 
apply for leave to reduce the existing 
scale of wages, before acting on their peti- 
tion I would require them to give notice 
of the application to the officers or repre- 
sentatives of the several labor organiza- 
tions to be affected by the proposed 
change, of the time and place of hearing, 
and would also require them to grant such 
officers or representatives leave of absence 
and furnish them transportation to the 
place of hearing and subsistence while in 
attendance, and I would hear both sides in 
person, or by attorneys, if they wanted at- 
torneys to appear forthem. The employes 
_of a road in the hands of a receiver are the 
employes of this court, and as much in its 
service as the receivers themselves, and as 
much entitled to be heard upon any pro- 
posed order of the court which would 
affect the whole body of employes. If, 
after a full hearing and consideration, I 
found that it was necessary, equitable and 
just to reduce the scale of wages, I would 
give the employes ample time to deter- 
mine whether they would accept or reject 
the new scale. If they rejected it, they 
would not be enjoined from quitting the 
_ service of the court, either singly or in a 
body. In other words, I would not enjoin 
them from striking, but if they made their 
election to strike, I would make it plain 
to them that they must not, after quitting 


the service of the court, interfere with the. 


property or the operation of the road, or 
the men employed to take their places. A 
U. S. Court can readily find the means to 
effectually protect the property in its pos- 
session and the persons in its employ.” 
Subsequently, when a strike was about to 
occur on the road against a reduction of 


Io per cent. in wages, Judge Jenkins issued. 


asecond order of injunction against the 
proposed strike. When this order reached 
Caldwell, he ran his pen through that part 
arbitrarily enjoining the strike, leaving it 
only as a general restraining order against 


interference by violence or otherwise with: 


the peaceful operation of the road by the 
successors of the strikers This was not 
what the attorneys of the road wanted, and 
it was never recorded. 


SIxTH annual reception and ball, Key- 
stone Division, 293, will be held in Cyclo- 
rama Auditorium, Beech St. and Irwin 
Ave., Allegheny, Pa, Thursday evening, 
April 12. Refreshments will be served by 

the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


In so far that railway officials do not 
favor the granting of free transportation 
upon presentation of credentials, we would 
advise delegates to the St. Paul Conven- 
tion to procure their transportation 
through their officials. 
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BRO. S. CULPEPPER, of 242, has been ap- 
pointed general foreman of the H. & T.C. 
shops at Houston, Tex. Brother C. has 
served this company for the past eighteen 
years as engineer, and his appointment 
gives entire satisfaction to the members of 
Division 242. Brother C. has always been 
an active worker in the cause of our 
Brotherhood, and was one of the moving 
spirits in organizing 242, ten years ago. 


Ina late issue of the Pueblo Chieftain, 
Brother John Brunton, who hascharge of 
the Y. M.C. A. on the D.& R. G. system, 
presents avery able report. Much of the 
success of this very worthy association on 
the above system is due to the persistent 
efforts of Brother Brunton. 


ONE more link to the fraternal chain 
which binds the locomotive engineers of 
this continent in one common cause, was 
forged at Chickasha, Indian Territory, 
Monday evening, February 19, in the or- 
ganization of Division 523, by J. H. Kelly, 
C. E. Div. 187, assisted by Brothers J. H. 
Smith, D. W. Jones, P. A. Cadwell, of 187, 
and W. E. Maher, 497, and others. Havy- 
ing concluded their labors incidental to 
the gathering of theclan and the organi- 
zation of a Division of the B. of L. E., the 
happy party adjourned to a hotel, where an 
elegant banquet prepared for their visit 
was enjoyed. We bespeak a bright future 
for 523. 


THE members of St. Lawrence Division, 
377, were recently the recipients of a 
handsome donation from Brother A. F, 
Dailey, for which they desire through the 
columns of the JOURNAL to tender their 
acknowledgments. 


THE seventh annual report of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, dated De- 


cember 1, 1893, although most of the statis- 
tics are forthe year ended June 30, 1892, 
(eighteen months ago), has just been re- 
ceived. It forms a volume of 268 pages, 
and although its statistics lack the value 
of freshness, the deductions and conclu- 
sions from them are of much interest. 
The total railway mileage on June 30, 
1892, was 171,563.52 miles, an increase of - 
3,160.78; the total number of railway cor- 
porations was 1,822, being a net increase 
of 37 during the year; 899 maintained in- 
dependent operating accounts, and 712 
were independent operating companies. 
Of the 761 subsidiary roads, 320 were 
leased for a fixed money rental and 186 for 
acontingent money rental; 9 roads were 
abandoned. There were 19 mergers, 17 
reorganizations and 16 consolidations, 
The capitalization of roads reporting was 
$10,226,748,134. There were 560,958,211 
passengers and 706,555,471 tons of freight 
reported as carried during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1892. There were 821,415 
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persons employed in railway service at the 
end of that year, of whom 2,554 were 
killed in accidents and 28,267 were in- 
jured. Three hundred and seventy-six 
assengers were killed and 3,227 were in- 
jured. The law requiring the application 
of automatic couplers and otherappliances 
to freight trains, which was approved on 
March last,is to be appended to the re- 
port, together with a comparative state- 
nent of equipment with and without au- 
tomatic couplers and train brakes, and of 
accidents to passengers and the various 
classes of employes, for four years preced- 
ing June 30, 1892. The law does not re- 
strict the use of couplers to any particular 
type, and it is not, therefore, open to the 
objection that it will especially benefit a 
articular patentee. The aim ofthe law 
is that the men shall not be required to 
go between the cars for the purpose of 
coupling or uncoupling, and no road can, 
after the date prescribed, use cars of its 
own or those of other roads, which do not 
conform to the law’s provisions. Much 
credit is givenin the report to the skill 
and intelligence of railway employes. 


THE five salaried Grand Officers of the 
B. of L. E. feel highly complimented in 
having their portraits on the frontispiece, 
March issue of the Brotherhood of Razl- 
way Trainmen’s Journal. When Brother 
D. L. Cease, the genial editor, fulfills his 
promise, and visits Cleveland, we will all 
take off our hats to him. 


AT a meeting of the Executive Council, 
at Topeka, Kans., in February, John Hall 
was re-elected Railroad Commissioner. 
Brother A. H. Chapman, C.E. Div. 344, was 
also a candidate for the place, and was 
highly complimented by the council. He 
represented all the railroad organizations 
in Kansas, and would have received the 
pepovuiment had it not been for the fact 
that Mr. Hall had only served a short term, 
and was entitled to first consideration. 
Brother C. feels very grateful to his friends 
for their endorsement of his candidacy for 
the position. 


A SUCCESSFUL meeting of the several 
train orders was held Sunday, February 
11, at Camden, N. J., under the auspices of 
West Jersey Division, 387. Members were 
present from the several bodies, which 
completely filled the Division hall. E. C. 
Robbins, C. E. 387, presided. 


Bro. W F. SHEWBRIDGE, Div. 506, writes 
that the new double track steel bridge over 
the Potomac river,at Harper’s Ferry, com- 
menced July, 1892, which forms a junction 
with Harper’s Ferry Valley branches and 
main line of the B. & O. R. R., was com- 

leted and opened for traffic, March 12th. 
The construction of this bridge neces- 
sitated the tunneling of Maryland heights, 
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and it changes the old road-bed for a dis- 
tance of two miles. The new road-bed 
passes over where once was the fa:nous 
John Brown fort. The first train to pass 
over the new structure was engine 414, 
with a construction train, Brother P. W. 
Souders, of 352, engineer. The firstthrough 
passenger train was No. 2, hauled by engine 
No. 1409, engineer Brother C. Ripple. Gen. 
Supt. Thos. Fitzgeraid was at the throttle. 
By invitation, Misses Emma L. Nelson and 
Maggie Riley, of Keep Tryst, were per- 
mitted to occupy seatsinthecab. Total 
length of bridge, 940 feet, consisting of 
ninespans. Within a few feet of east end 
of bridge is the tunnel, which is 875 feet in 
length. By the construction of the new 
bridge, the B. & O. hasacontinuous double 
track to Grafton, W. Va. 


DURING the past year the public press 
has adopted a fad of presenting souvenirs 
in order that their circulation might be 
increased. The ones most in vogue are 
scenes of the White City. The Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Telegram is no exception to therule, 
but in this it has hit upon a plan both 
commendable and patriotic. Each edition 
the past year contained the national en- 
sign of some one nation, which has been 
incorporated in a souvenir book, and is as 
neat and instructive a thing of its kind 
as ever issued. It will not only form a 
souvenir for the home, but the school; 
price $1. 


GRIMSHAW’S “Locomotive Catechism,” 
N. W. Henlly, publisher, 150 Nassau street,. 
New York, whose advertisement appears 
in this issue, is meeting with a large sale. 
It is a standard book, fully up to the times, 
and every type of locomotive is treated. 
It is fully illustrated, and its 1,300 questions 
and answers cover every part of the loco- 
motive from boiler to smallest part of ma- 
chinery. Compound locomotives are also 
fully treated. 


A VERY pleasant surprise was tendered 
Brother J. Boger at his home, Tyrone, Pa., 
Tuesday evening, February 6, by the mem- 
bers of Lodge 23, G. I. A., and Division 
467. The occasion was the 44th birthday 
of Brother B. The evening hours were 
enjoyed i music, games, and social con- 
verse. Rev. Mr. Gilbert delivered a very 
interesting address. Lunch was served. 


THE Lord type of engine, built last year 
for the Big Four, have been improved, the 
present superintendent of motive power of 
the Big Four thinks, by the addition of a 
trail truck. The weight on the drivers 
originally was 90,000 pounds; the trail 
truck takes off 16,000 pounds. When these 
engines were received, expert master me- 
chanics who examined them pronounced 
them superior in their build, and they still 
cling to that opinion. 
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-NEVER before were the signs of deep 
‘discontent among investors on account of 
the manner in which great corporations 
are too often managed, so many and mani- 
fest as they are now. The collapse of the 
Reading, Northern Pacific, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe companies, in particu- 
lar, has given the financial world a shock 
from which recovery will be slow and un- 
certain. The charges against the recently 
ousted officers of the Northern Pacific are 
enough to impair the confidence of invest- 
ors,,whether they believe the accusations 
or not. The overwhelming evidence pre- 
sented of the possibilities of easy and gi- 
gantic frauds was staggering to the faith 
of any owner of railway securities. One 
great source of this indisputable evil is 
the intrusting of the active management 
of great railroads to men who are not 
large enough owners of their stock to 
make it certain that they will place the 
prosperity of the companies they serve 
above all other personal interests, on 
merely pecuniary grounds. If railroads 
were run by their principal owners or by 
executive officers under the control of di- 
rectors who were heavily interested in their 
stock, there would be fewer scandals and 
grievous losses to small investors. The 
evils now suffered are very serious, and 
reform must be brought about soon un- 
less prudent men are to be driven wholiy 
out of the market for railway securities, 
and a great field is to be closed to small 
capitalists. 


Supt. OF M.P. J. F.Gorpon,C.&M.R.R., 
recently presented Div. 335, Concord, N.H., 
with a handsome framed group portrait 
of engineers employed on his system. 
The Division was also the recipient from 
Mr. C. H. Wiggin, M. M. Concord division 
B. & M., of a group picture of engineers 
employed by B.& M. A vote of thanks 
was tendered both officials. 


A BILI, has been introduced in the Senate 
at Washington, the purpose of which is to 
drive the scalpers out of business. This 
bill provides that it shall be unlawful for 
anyone to sell railway tickets without 
authority from the company which issues 
thesame. To make the prohibition doubly 
sure, it is provided that the railway com- 
panies shall deal only with their own agents. 
As a penalty for the violation of the pro- 
posed law, a fine of $5,000 is provided. It 
would be an outrage to pass such a bill. 
In the first place, we do not believe it 
would beconstitutional. A railroad ticket 
calling fora ride over the line of the com- 
pany issuing it, in justice entitles the 
holder, whoever he may be, to the enjoy- 
ment of the ride which has been bought 
and paid for. That ticket possesses a dis- 
tinct value, and in every sense it is the 
property of the person who buys it. Why 
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cannot he sell it the same as he could sell 
anything else to which he holds a clear 
title? What difference does it make toa 
railroad company, when John Smith buysa 
ticket from New York to Chicago, whether 
John Smith rides all the way from the 
metropolis in the East to the one in the 
West, or sells his ticket in Cleveland, 
through ascalper, to Tom Brown, and the 
latter finishes the journey which John be- 
gan? Would John’s transfer of his right 
in that piece of pasteboard or slip of paper 
tend to decrease the annual dividend of 
the railway corporation? 


ACCORDING toa Boston dispatch, “ Presi- 
dent McLeod has parted with his interest. 
in the New York and New England stock, 
and is taking a two weeks’ rest in the 
South. The control of the road is back of 
the Re-organization Committee, who wilk 
not only makea plan, but a new manage- 
ment for the company. It is not impossi- 
ble that Vice-President Odell will be the 
new President.” 


AN opinion prevails that the railroad de- 
tective has what is called a “soft snap,” so 
little is heard of him except when an im- 
portant arrest is made. The workings of 
these officials are, toa great extent, kept 
quiet, and for this reason the public knows 
but little about the risks they take and 
the service they render. It is thought to 
be a nice thing for adetective to carry a 
lot of passes and ride over railways in 
search of persons who have robbed the 
company of money, or broken into freight 
cars, stolen goods and shipped them 
miles away. Most of the leading roads 
have secret detectives as well as those 
who look after trespassers on their imme- 
diate lines. The detective system on a 
large scale was first introduced on the 
Pennsylvania lines, and an official of the 
road, in speaking of the service rendered 
by the detective force, said: “‘ This depart- 
ment has been in operation for a great 
many years, but not until recently was the 
territory divided up among the detectives. 
Now there is a secret service man who is 
given a stretch of road covering about 
sixty miles. Before this division system 
was adopted, the detectives were detailed 
to certain points along the roads. Very 
often their work is light, and again it may 
probably be extremely fatiguing and put 
physical endurance to a severe test. It is 
not very pleasant to be obliged to climb 
around among cars which stand in the 
yard on a dark night to prevent pilfering 
or vagrants from stealing rides on trains. 


Ifa freight wreck occurs anywhere along 


the line, the detective in that division is at 
once informed of the fact, and reaches the 
ground as soon as possible. If a car of 
merchandise has been smashed to pieces, 
he is supposed to guard it from being 
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pilfered untilit is reloaded. Then in case 
a car is broken open while standing ona 
siding and the contents stolen, the detective 
takes up his quarters in the neighbor- 
hood and watches for the culprits to turn 
up again. If they do he nabs them, and if 
not he begins to hunt for a clew to the 
first theft. Itisa fact juries very seldom 
find defendants guilty when arrested at 
the instance of a railroad company. This 
is probably due to the widely existing 
prejudices against railroad corporations. 
Our evidence against a trespasser must be 
of the strongest character in order to win 
the case, stronger, in fact, than would be 
necessary to convict a prisoner arrested 
under other circumstances.” 


ELECTRICITY as a motive power has 
long been sought after by the man- 
agements of America’s greatest roads. 
Schemes of various sorts have been start- 
ed for the purpose of demonstrating its 
use but so far have gone no further than 
plans on paper or throwing a few shovel- 
fuls of dirt to save franchises. The most 
noted one was that of the Chicago & St. 
Louis Electric, which has 17 miles con- 
structed and is now lying dormant. The 
most gigantic scheme ever contemplated 
for electric connections was given out, 
recently, by a New York syndicate. The 
plan contemplates a trolley line between 
New York and Philadelphia and exten- 
sive connections with other roads of the 
great coal districts. The company has 
already charters for Jersey City. The syn- 
dicate will then push its lines clear across 
the State of New Jersey, tapping the busi- 
ness of the great steam railroads that 
traverse the State in every direction. The 
line willthen be built into Pennsylvania 
and into Philadelphia. Franchises have 
been secured in the various cities through 
which the proposed line will run, that will 
give the company control of all street car 
lines. The scheme is backed by heavy 
capitalists who believe that they will be 
able to oust the Pennsylvania out of its 
monopoly of Philadelphia and New York 
traffic. 


LAST year will be notable in the history 
of American railroads, not only for the 
tremendous bankruptcies among great 
common carriers, but for the decline of 
railroad building to the lowest point 
known since 1878. Only 2,630 miles of 
new main track were laid in 1893. The 
falling off is about 4o per cent. as com- 
pared with 1892, and 50 per cent. from the 
average annual increase of the last twenty 
years. The growth of the total railroad 
niileage of the country was about 1% per 
cent. in the year just ended, which brings 
it below the rate of increase in the popu- 
lation. Such extreme stagnation must be 
followed soon by a rapid expansion of con- 
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struction work, and that will mean a great 
lift for the iron industry, on which the pros- 
perity of the country so largely depends. 
The distribution of railroad building of 
1893 in forty-three States and Territories 
was nearly as abnormal as the meagre 
total. The old and well developed State 
of Pennsylvania heads the list with 399 
miles of new road, or about 15 per cent. of 
the entire construction. Ohio is sixth 
among the States, with 146 miles, and 
Maine eighth, with 115 miles. Of the 
Western and Southern States, in which 
the railroad building of the country had 
been chiefly done in the five years preced- 
ing 1893, only Florida, Georgia, Missouri, 
North Dakota and Texas contributed from 
139 miles to 211 miles apiece to the total. 
These five States, together with Pennsy]l- 
vania, Ohio and Maine, contain 1,546 miles 
of the new railroad track laid down last 
year, or about 58 per cent. of the whole. 
Only 4 miles were built in Iowa, 9 in Mis- 
sissippi, 2.5 in New Mexico, 4in Wyoming, 
and 10in Oregon. New England, outside 
of Maine, built but 8 miles of new road. 
New Jersey gained one mile and Maryiand 
two. In but fifteen States did the con- 
struction for the year exceed fifty miles. 
It was aterribly bad period for railroad 
building in nearly every part of the 
country. 


The Gulf Interstate Railroad is the 


name of the new railroad which is to be 


built from Bolivar Point to a connection 
on the Southern Pacific, thence to Duluth 
and Manitoba. It is to have a branch rail- 
road from a point on the main line in 
Texas, extending in a northwest direction 
through the States of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and thence to Duluth, at 
the head of Lake Superior. Chief En- 
gineer Beadle, under whose supervision 
the road will be constructed, left Galves- 
ton, Texas, March 16th, with a thoroughly 
organized and equipped surveying corps 
for Bolivar Point, and will begin the work 
of establishing the line from that point 
to a connection with the Southern 
Pacific. 


THE report of the chief engineer of the 
great Pan-American railroad will soon be 
given out. For the past three years sur- 
veys have been made for the best route of 
a railroad running from the United States 
to all of the South American countries. 
From New York to Buenos Ayres the 
distance by the shortest route is 4,000 
miles. It 1s estimated that it will cost 
$50,000 a mile to build the road, or a total 
cost of $200,000,000. The road in its 
southern division will cross the Andes 
mountains and span rivers buried hun- 
dreds of feet in canons. The work, it is 
estimated, if pushed, could be finished by 
the year 1900. 
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THE following is self-explanatory: 
“RICHMOND, VA., March 16, 1894. It is 
with pleasure that I make known to you a 
victory which we have just won, and its 
achievements are due to a combined effort 
of organized labor, in which the I. A. of M. 
was the victim at its beginning, and victor 
atitsclose. The boycott on the Armour 
produce has been declared off, and Bro. 
Hollis, formerly foreman in the shop, has 
been reinstated as foreman again, with the 
privilege of hiring and. discharging such 
men as he chooses, which he did not have 
before; the wages are to remain as they 
were before thestrike, time and one-quarter 
beallowed for Sunday and overtime, which 
was not allowed before, and all men who 
went on strike to be restored to their for- 
mer positions, which makes the Armour 
packing houses of Kansas City a union 
shop. This is an example of what can be 
done by organized labor, when we all join 
inthe fight, regardless of the wealth that 
is arrayed against us. It now becomes our 
duty to use our efforts in behalf of the 
Armour produce with that same energy 
that has characterized our fight since last 
August. Kansas City Lodge, No. 92, de- 
sires to express its sincere thanks for the 
assistance so cheerfully given by our sister 
lodges, as well as the hearty support of 
other labor bodies, and they stand ready, 
as does the I. A. of M., to aid organized 
labor at all times in a fight for justice. 

Fraternally yours, 

[SEAL] JAS. O’CONNELL, G. M. M.” 


THE estimate of the time required to 
construct a bridge across the English 
Channel, connecting the Southeastern 
Railway of England with the Northern 
Railway of France, is seven years. The 
line of the proposed bridge is twenty-one 
miles, and the estimated cost of building 
is $134,000,000. Elaborate plans have been 
made by the great engineering firm of 
Messrs. Schneider & Hessent, in France, 
and the project is being promoted by the 
Channel Bridge and Railway Company, of 
England. 


THE first steps to test the new personal 
liberty law were taken in Minneapolis, 
February 26. For some time the labor 
organizations have been putting their 
heads together over a reported action of 
the Soo road officials, and it was generally 
known that the test case would lie in that 
direction. This belief was verified in the 
' issuance of warrants for the arrest of Gen. 
Mgr. F. D. Underwood and M. M. John A. 
Heckman. The complaint was sworn out 
by a boiler-maker, who averred that an 
effort was made to induce him to with- 
draw from the boiler-maker union as a 
condition of employment. It will prob- 
ably be some days before the case will 
come on for trial. 
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JuDGE GrosscupP’s decision practically 
puts an end to the usefulness of the Inter- 
state Railway Commission. Very briefly, 
Judge Grosscup held that railway officials 
subpcenaed under the Interstate Commis- 
sion law could not be compelled to answer 
questions put to them, because they might 
thus criminate themselves. Under that 
decision, any railway official who is arrest- 
ed for violation of the Interstate law has 
only to keep his mouth shut in order to 
gain his liberty. This utterly destroys the 
worth of the Interstate Commission. The 
whole affair is interesting, chiefly from the 
fact that that commission has proved an 
active factor in the commercial and legal 
life of this country for many years, millions 
of dollars being involved in its operations 
without any suspicion being aroused that 
the law under which it was organized was 
unconstitutional. 


THE seventh annual ball and social 
given by Division 217, Friday evening, 
February 2, proved a pleasing success. An 
elegant repast was served by the ladies. 
A vote of thanks was tendered by 217 to 
the ladies for the substantial assistance 
given, also to Rev. J. A. Either and others - 
for their very interesting remarks. 


THE initial number of the American 
Federationist, a monthly magazine edited 
by the American Federation of Labor, as 
official organ, is the latest publication in 
the journalistic field for public approval. 
The first issue is acredit to the associa- 
tion. Its pages contain articles from the 
pens of able writers. We sincerely hope 
it may be long-lived and forever stand a 
bulwark against the rapacity, injustice and 
cruelty of labor’s oppressors. 


ANOTHER band of desperadoes has been 
foiled in an attempt to rob a train. A 
similar result has followed the last three 
or four efforts of this kind, and it begins 
to look as though a healthy reaction was 
setting in against this class of criminals, 
which will eventually render traveling 
safer. Employes of railroads and passen- 
gers alike are beginning to find out that 
those who hold up trains depend more on 
“bluff” than actual courage for the success 
of their raids, and are taking measures ac- 
cordingly. 


THE Canadian Parliament has decided 
that eight hours shall be the length of the 
working day for all workmen and laborers 
employed either permanently or tem- 
porarily by the government of Canada, or 
by the contractors or sub-contractors 
under or for it, on a public work. 


THE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad exhibit 
at the World’s Fair has been presented to 
Chicago, and will form part of the Field 
Museu. 
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OmAHA, Neb., March 16,—The confer- 
ence between the employes and the re- 
ceivers of the Union Pacific has flashed in 
the pan, at least temporarily. The men 
to-day refused to appear before President 
Clark. When the hour for convening the 
conference arrived, not an employe put in 
an appearance at headquarters. The men 
held a private conference of their own, and 
decided that they would never submit to 
the order issued by the receivers. It is 
believed that nothing wiil be done until 
the arrival of Judge Caldwell. When he 
reaches Omaha, he will undoubtedly issue 
an order that will bring together the two 
sides in dispute. Mr. Clark isstied the 
following notice tothe men: “I have not 
invited any employes or their representa- 
tives to confer with me at this conference, 
except those with respect to whom the re- 
ceivers are now proposing to put into force 
and effect the new schedules of pay, and 
there are no differences at the present 
time between the receivers and any other 
classes of employes which can be properly 
considered in this conference called by 
order of the court. I am, therefore, pre- 
pared to take up with the proper repre- 
sentatives of the following organizations 
of the Union Pacific system employes: first, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
second, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen; third, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; fourth, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, and fifth, the Order of 
Railway Telegraphers, the matter of the 
proposed new rules, regulations and 
schedules of pay affecting the three 
classes of employes represented by these 
organizations. “S. H. CLARK, 

“For the Receivers.” 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


SERIES B. . 

CLEVELAND, O., March 31, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES Nos. 853, 854, 855, 856, 857, 
858, 859, 860, 861, 862, 863, 864, 865, 866, 867 and 868. 
To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 
You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of four dollars and fifty 
cents from ell who are insured for $4,500, three 
dollars from all who are insured for $3,000, and 
one dollar and fifty cents from those who are in- 
sured for $1,500, for the payment of the following 
claims, of those who were members of this Asso- 

ciation at the time these deaths occurred: 


ASSESSMENT NO. 853. 

Jan. 19, 1894. Bro. W. W. FICKLING, of Pal- 
metto Div., No. 85. Admitted Dec. 27, 1889. Age 
62. Killed by a collision. Insurance payable to 
lawful heirs. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 854. 

Feb. 9, 1894.. Bro. C. F. BECKMAN, of Elkhorn 

Div., Nc. 268. Admitted May 25, 1891. Age 31. 
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Amputated foot. 


Insurance payable to* C. F. 
BECKMAN. 


ASSESSMENT No. 855. 

Feb. 19,1894. Bro. GEO. H. WILLIAMS, of N. Ht 
Smith Div., No. 448. Admitted March 26, 1892 
Age 46. Died of tumorin brain. Insurance paya 
ble to ALICE WILLIAMS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 856. 


Bro. DAN’L SHEARD, of Penw 
Admitted Nov. 16, 1869. Ave 
Insurance payable to SaRats 


Feb. 19, 1894. 
Treaty Div., No. 71. 
74. Died of old age. 
A. SHEARD. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 857. 


Feb. 20, 1894. Bro. CHAS. PATTON, of Biy 
Sandy Div., No.127. Admitted July 1, 1893. Ag: 
44. Diedof abscess of the lungs. Insurance pay: 
able to ANNA PATTON. 


ASSESSMENT No. 858. 


Feb, 20, 1894. Bro. JOS. MILLER, of W. H. 
Reilly Div., No. 427. Admitted Sept. 5, 1892. Age 
36. Killed by derailed engine. Insurance pay- 
able to MARIE MILLER. 


ASSESSMENT No. 859. 


Feb. 25, 1894. Bro. T. A. WOOD, of Gate City 
Div., No. 368. Admitted April 7, 1889. Age 37. 
Died of consumption. Insurance payable to 
SALLIE C. Woop. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 860. 


March 1, 1894. Bro. GEO. H. JUMP, of St. Louis 
Div., No. 48. Admitted Aug. 15, 1892. Age 33. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
ELLA JUMP. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 861. 


March 1, 1894. Bro. WM.SEXTON, of Neodesha 
Div., No. 270. Admitted June 1, 1891. Age 52. 
Died of exhaustion. Insurance payable to MARY 
SEXTON. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 862. 


March 3, 1894. Bro. CHAS.'HOHL, of Geo. Pull- 
man Div., No. 428. Admitted Dec.9, 1890. Age 4o. 
Died of disease of brain. Insurance payable to 
CLARA HOHL. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 863. 

March 6, 1894. Bro. W. F. REESE, of Utica Div., 
No. 14. Admitted Oct. 11, 1883. Age 58. Died of 
Bright’s disease. Insurance payable to FRANCES 
E. REESE. 

ASSESSMENT No. 864. 

March 9g, 1894. Bro. JAS. STEWART, of Vicks- 
burg Div., No. 281. Admitted Sept. 5, 1887. Ages5s. 
Died of consumption. Insurance payable to KATE 
STEWART. 

ASSESSMENT No. 865. 

March to, 1894. Bro. C. L. PHELPS, of Port 
Jervis Div., No. 54. Admitted May 19, 1868. Age 
65. Died of heart disease. Insurance payable to 
JULIA PHELPS. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 866. 

March 10, 1894. Bro. W. H. VAN HORNE, of 
Little Rock Div., No. 182. Admitted Feb. 7, 1893. 
Age 46. Died of pneumonia. Insurance payable 
to Mrs. W. H. VAN HORNE. 


ASSESSMENT No, 867. 


March 11, 1894. Bro. F. B. CRAIG, of Santa Fe 
Div., No. 391. Admitted Jan. 19, 1883. Age 36. 
Died of pneumonia. Insurance payable to ELVIRA 
CRAIG, 

ASSESSMENT No. 868. 


March 17, 1894. Bro. C. C. COLE, of Sayre Div. 
No. 380. Admitted March 21, 1892.- Age 42. Died 
of pneumonia. Insurance payable to Lucy COLE. 

NoTE.—Assessments Nos. 853, 854, 855, 856, 857, 
858, 859, 860, 861, 862, 863, 864 and 865 will be paid 
from the surplus. Secretaries will collect for 
three. Assessments Nos. 855, 858, 860, 862, 866 and 
868 are for $1,500. Assessment No. 854 is for $4,500. 
All others are for $3,000. 
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Assessable members, 16,728, of which 12,118 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 
12,175 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

Ii. C. Hays, Gen’! Sec. 

A. B. YOUNGSON, President. ¥ 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


16,801, of which 





Information wanted of Frank E. Williamson; 
when last heard from was employed at Winslow, 
Ariz.,on A. & P. R. R.; very important news; ad- 
dress Sam‘] EK. Williamson, 404 Title & Trust Bldg., 
100 Washington st., Chicage, I11. 


Information wanted of Wm. Bertram and Val- 
entine Bertram; address Geo. Bertram, Brainerd, 
Minn. 


Information wanted of William A. Davis; when 
last heard from was empicyedas engineer in Cali- 
fornia; address J: S. Davis, 1 Overlook st., Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 


Information wanted of Joseph Francis Cobeille, 
an engineer ; formerly resided in Cleveland, O.; 
his place of residence, if living; in case of his 
decease, the date and place of his death. 


Information wanted of Jos. T. Smith; when last 
heard from was at Pine Bluffs, Ark.; address 288 
Cherry st., Battle Creek, Mich. 


In the December, 1893, number of the JOURNAL, 
the following Brothers were reported, from Di- 
vision 232, as suspended for non-payment of dues: 
J. J. Dempsey, G. W. Vaupel, Geo. Geer and Ed. 
Huskins. By a misunderstanding of the law, the 
action of the Division was illegal, and in justice 
to the Brothers this correction is given. 


Information is wanted of engineer Myrone 
Brown ; address F. A. E. Div. 391. 

In the September, 1593, JOURNAL, Brother Wm. 
Kishman, of Div, 29, was published as expelled 
for non-payment of dues. We are informed 
by Brother H. L. Foster, F. A. E., that it wasa 
mistake, as the Brother mentioned took a final 
withdrawal card. 

C. P. Steiner, of Div. 454, lost his traveling card; 
the finder will please return it to H. Brindle, 
Scottdale, Pa. 





Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. E. at once: 
Divtston— Diviston— 

412—Oscar Jurnberg.  368—C. A. Dewees. 
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OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported tothe Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of IL. E.—Eps.] 
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Rosa Station, Ia., Feb. 10, killed in an acci- 
dent, Arthur K. Pennison, Div. 193. 


Mason City, Ia., Mrs. T. F. Comfort, wife of 
DeF. Comfort; Div..131. 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 25, T. A. Wood, Div. 368. 

Fort Madison, Feb. 22, J. Brown, Div. 391. 

Jersey City, N. J., March 2, H. Horn, Div. 157. 

McKees Rocks, Pa., Feb. 21, D. Ward, Div. 148. 

Providence; R.I:; Feb. 25, Mrs. A. HH.) Stevens; 
wife of A. H. Stevens, Div. 57. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., March 10, C.I,. Phelps, Div. 54. 

Little Rock, Ark., March 10, W. H. Van Horn, 
Div. 182. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 3, Jas. Casey, Div. 491. 

Fort Madison, March 11, F. B. Craig, Div. 391. 

Bluefield, W. Va., Feb. 20, Geo. F., son of N. A.” 
Main, Div. gor. 

Missoula, Mont., Dec., Sister J. Moses, Garden 
City Div., tor. 

East Las Vegas, N. M., Mrs. Wm. Schultz, wife of 
Wm. Schultz, Div. 371. 





ST. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1894. 


WHEREAS, The handof Fate has again caused 
us to mourn the loss of one of our number, Broth- 
er George H. Jump, whowas killed on the morn 
ing of March ist, 1894, by the-giving way of a 
bridge on the M. & B. T. R’y, near Herculaneum 
Mo., 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother Jump 
St. Louis Div., 48, has lost an efficient and trust 
worthy member, and while we bow in submissiu); 
to the infinite wisdom of God in removing from: 
us our beloved Brother, we can not help bi.' 
mourn his untimely death, and thatin his deaiti 
we lose one of Nature’s noblemen, who will be 
missed by all who knew him. We deeply sym 
pathize with the bereaved family in this theis 
great affliction, and pray that God in His great 
mercy and love will give them strength to bear up 
in their great sorrow; we also extend our thanks 
to Gen’l Supt. J. Burns for placing a special train 
at the disposal of relations and friends. That out 
charter be draped in mourning for thirty days, 
anda copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of our deceased Brother and entered upon 
our minutes. J. F. KEHRMAN, 

J. W. Bowman, 
CRIS. CLARK, 


Committee. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., March 12, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It is with profound sorrow that we 
record the death of Brother Jacob H. Hardy, who 
on March 8th, while in the discharge of his duty 
met a sudden death by his engine being deraile 
by a land slide and turned over, crushing him 
beneath it, 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother Hardy, 
Flickwir Division, No. 351, has lost a worthy mem- 
ber, the Norfolk & Western Railroad a reliable 
and competent and industrious engineer, his wife 
a good husband, his family a loving father, and 
Roanoke an honorable citizen, and we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to his family in this their 
hour of bereavement; and that Division No. 351 
extend a vote of thanks to Division No. gor, and 
to the officers of the company for their kindness 
in furnishing transportation to all employes, that 
his many friends might attend the funeral ; and, 
as a token of respect for our deceased Brother, we 
drape our charter in mourning for thirty days; 
and that these resolutions be entered in our min- 
ute book, and a copy be sent to his family as a 
token of our sympathy in their bereavement. 


F.C. CRAIG, 


E. Moore, \ committee. 


~ 
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NORWALK, O., Feb. 25, 1894. 


WHEREAS, By an unexpected accident, Div. 360 
has lost one of its oldest members, in the death of 
Brother John Connell; therefore be it 

Resolved, That while we mourn the loss of an 
eminent Brother, we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his bereaved and grief-stricken family, 
and pray God to help them bear the loss it was 
His will to inflict; that as a just tribute to the 
memory of our esteemed Brother, we drape our 
charter for thirty days; that we send a copy of 
these resolutions to his family,and enter the 
same on the records of this Division. 

A. D. HOWARD, 
E. D. SHEDD, 


\ committee 
G. B. VICKERS, 


SUSQUEHANNA, Pa., February, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Grand Chief of 
the Universe to remove from our midst our late 
Brother, W. H. Kittell, who was almost instantly 
killed at Bellwood, Pa., January 25, it is but just 
that a fitting recognition of his loyalty should be 
recognized by this Division. 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother William 
H. Kittell, Division 137 laments the loss of a 
Brother who was ever ready to proffer the hand of 
aid and the voice of sympathy to the needy and 
distressed of the fraternity, an active member of 
this society, and a power in social life; and 
that, while we bow in humble submission to the 
will of the Grand Chief, we deeply deplore the 
loss, and shall ever fondly cherish the memory of 
our departed Brother. While his death was tragic 
and unexpected, believing in the unerring hand 
of a kind Providence, our hopes are strong in the 
faith that the immortal spirit of our departed 
Brother is now in the enjoyment of the reward 
that is ever in store for the true; and we sympa- 
thize with his devoted family in their sad affliction 
and join with them in mourning the loss of one 
who has mingled with us on many pleasant oc- 
casions; and, as a tribute to our departed Brother, 
we drape our charterin mourning for thirty days, 
and a copy of these resolutions be presented to 
the bereaved family. 

E. CRAWFORD, 
JOHN KING, 


Committee. 
S. EK. BoyDEN, 


MECHANICSVILLE, N. Y. 


WHEREAS, The Divine Chief, in His infinite 
wisdom, has seen fit to take from our midst 
Brother C. Burt, Div. 418, 

Resolved, That while we bowin humble sub- 
mission to the will of our Divine Chief, we sin- 
cerely mourn his untimely end, and deplore the 
fact that has deprived us of the companionship of 
a warm-hearted Brother, who was respected and 
esteemed by all; we deeply and sincerely sym- 

athize with his widow, parents and bereaved 

riends, and while we cannot estimate their sor- 
row or express it in words, we trust they may find 
comfort in Him who doeth all things well, and we 
er eae pray that God,in His infinite mercy, 
will enable them to bear aD under their sad be- 
reavement with Christian fortitude and humble 
submission to His divine will: that, in just tribute 
to the memory of our deceased Brother, Div. 418 
drape its charter in mourning thirty days, and 
that a copy of these resolutions be entered on our 
minutes ; a vote of thanks extended to the officers 
of the Fitchburg Railroad for courtesy shown in 
providing transportation for those who wished to 
attend the funeral. 

EK. J. BECKWITH, 


M. MEany, } committe, 


WHEREAS, An accident, sudden and unexpected, 
has taken from among us our esteemed Brother, 
A. E. Pennison, who was killed at Rosa Station, 
T. & P.R. R., February toth, 

Resolved, That his death in the midst of prom- 
ises of many years of a useful life has filled our 
hearts with deep sorrow; we mourn his loss as 
that of a personal friend, and regret it asthat ofa 
most faithful and devoted member; his aged 
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mother loses a kind and dutiful son, his brother 
and sisters a loving brother, and we extend our 
sympathies to his relatives; that the thanks of 
Div. 193 are tendered W. F. Owens, Superintendent 
Southern Pacific Railroad, who kindly furnished 
transportation for all who desired toattend the 
funeral. KENNETH R. GORDON, 

JOHN C. DONNER, Committee. 

J. L. JEFFRIES, 


MONTPELIER, IDAHO, March 5, 1894. 


WHEREAS, On Feb’y 14th, 1894, at Border, 
Wyoming, Brother David H. Scott, Div. 324, lost hig 
life in the discharge of his duty, 

Resolved, That through this separation his 
sister and brother have lost a devoted and affec- 
tionate brother, and to them we extend our heart- 
felt sympathy in their hour of affliction. In his 
death the Brotherhood has lost a worthy member 
and the Union Pacific Railway a competent en- 
gineer, and that as a token of respect for our de- 
ceased Brother our |charter shall be draped in 
mourning for the period of thirty days, anda 
copy of these resolutions furnished the family of 
the deceased. f 

J. E. TONER, 
FRANK HUTCHENS, > Committee. 
Wm. HULL, 


SPRINGFIELD, Oct. 5, 1893. 


WHEREAS, Godin His infinite wisdom has re- 
moved from our circle Brother Max G. Hall, Div. 
83, who was killed while in the discharge of his 
duties on the St. L. & S. F. R’y, September 30, 

Resolved, That in the death of our Brother Div. 
83 has lost an esteemed member; while we bowin 
submission to Him who doeth all things well, yet 
we mourn the loss of our Brother, who was strick- 
en down in life while at his postof duty, and we 
tender our sincere sympathy to his bereaved wife 
and children and other relatives, and pray God 
will enable them to bear upin their great sorrow ; 
and as a just tribute to the memory of our depart- 
ed Brother, we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for thirty days, and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be presented to the family and entered on 
the minutes. C.L. RHODES, 

M. J. MURPHY, 
M. J. HEALY, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo, 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from us Brother W. W. Mansfield, who was 
fatally injured by derailment of engine at Verona, 
Mo., on the St. Ll. & S. F. R. R., May 23rd, 1893, 

Resolved, That it is but just to the memory of 
our departed Brother that we mourn for one who 
was in every way worthy of our respect. He was 
earnest and faithful in the performance of his 
duties, both fraternal and religious, and was an 
example worthy of our imitation; that by the 
death of Brother Mansfield the St. L.& S. F. R.R. 
has lost one of its capable engineers, Div. 83 a 
noble Brother, his family a devoted husband and 
father, andthe community in which he lived an 
honorable, upright citizen; that asa just tribute 
to his memory our charter be draped for thirty 
days, a copy of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of the Division anda copy be sent to the 
wife of our deceased Brother. 

J. F. THoms, 
M. SAVAGE, 
J. A. PRITCHETT, 


Committee. 


Committee. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





OWEGO, March 5, 1894. 
Received from F. L. Balcom, Sec’y Div. 47, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, N. R. Whitney. 
EMMA WHITNEY. 


ELmIra, N. Y., March 6, 1894. 
Received from B. F. Knight, Sec’y Div. 41, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, Wm. Homer. 
Mrs. MARY HOMER, 
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MARSHALL, TEX., Feb. 6, 1894. 

Received from D. Linehan, Sec’y Div. 219, $3,000, 

on policy held by my late husband, John W. Cur- 
ran, Mrs. J. W. CURRAN. 
CHICAGO, ILL., March 6, 1894. 

Received from Jas. S. Mather, Sec'y Div. 100, 
$1,500, on policy held by me. ANDREW KLUS. 


WASHINGTON, IND., March 5, 1894 
Received from John F. Little, Sec'y Div. 39, $3,00c, 
on policy held by my late husband, J. T. Danver. 
MaARINDA DANVER. 


PETERSBURG, VA., March 1o, 1894. 
Received of J. A. Carlin, $1,500, amount due on 
policy held by my lateson, T. J. Andrews. 
V. IT. ANDREWS, 


FoRT GRATIOT, MicH., March 14, 1894. 
Received from H.C. Pullen, Sec'y Div. 33, $3,000, 


on policy held by me. his 
HARRY X RYAN 


Gro. A. JONES, Lwitnesses. mark: 


JOHN H. DESMOND, § 


Received of Mr: T.iJ. Shivers, Sec’y Div. 432, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, W. E. 
Mills. Accept thanks. Mrs. MAMIEE. MILLs. 


Received of J. H. Tanner, Sec’y Div. to1, $1,500, 
on policy of my deceased husband, J. R. Bibb. 
NANNIE K. BIBB. 


SANFORD, FLA., March 13, 1894. 
Received from Geo. Armstrong, Sec’y Div. 450, 
¢3,000, on policy held by my late husband, J. D. 
Rourke. Mary A, ROURKE. 
D. J. ROURKE. 


CENTRALIA, ILL., March 14, 1894. 
Received of H. Peelle, Sec’y Div. 285, $3,000, on 
the policy held by my late husband, Alva A. Judd. 
Mrs. IDA L. JUDD. 


—_—_—_—— OO 


WITHDRAWALS. 





*Final. 
From Division— 
401—R. F. Pannill, 
59—J. G. Crannell.* 
394—F. Dowker. 
157—L. Landers. 
95—L. S. Meiling * 
130—E. G. Moore.* 
136—B. Gutting.* 
145—J. Craig.* 
176—F. K. Keyes.* 
49—D. H. Letters. 
131I—J. KE. McCormack.* 
419—P. Dowus.** 
51—G. L. Jackiman.* 
15—J. Hurley. 


From Divitsion— 


56—H. Fulton.* 
122—G. Mordens. 
363—T. Godfrey.* 
336—C. Boyle. 
451—J. A. Gordon. 
225—J. A. Kelly. 
274—H. L. Landis. 
278—J. Bour. 
410—W. EK. Wrye. 
284—J. Turner. 
162—J. Gratter. 
413—D. Fitzpatrick. 

16—W. Dorian. 
353—W. Leisure. 
488—W. P. Bates. 
261—W. O. Taylor, J. Z. Colburn. 

g6—D. A. Lamport, C. M. Davis, J. Gilmore, G. 

S. Tripp. 
95—J. W. Smith, C. Doyle, J. W. Dugan. 
129—J. Fry, G. F. Dutlinger, G. F. Powell, EK. 
Bailey, G. W. Jennings, W. Wood. 
249—C. H. Hodges, Aug. Cook. 
136—M. Decourcey, J. M. Hurst. 
46—E. Terry, G. Dunbar. 
81—G. Utley, J. F. Jacques, J. Sheperd, F. 
Bohner, W. R. Byers, J. Lynch. 
113—W. A. Fox, J. M. Clark. 
225—W. D. Carcoran, J. H. Day. 
435—W. H. Fetner, J. C. Niemyer, J. Robertson, 
F. B. Lewis. 
228—J. J. Fisher, J. E. Allen.* 
404—J. Gilmore, W. H. Tett, D. A. Camport, C. 
M. Davis. 
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Into Divitsion— 
155—W. C. Givens. 


Into Diviston— 
118—H,. Mortimor. 
156—J. Moran. 456—-J. Kagan. 
152—C. L. Sanford. 413—D. Fitzpatrick. 

54—J.<Brierly. 235—K. H. Lother. 
18—C, Desacia. 454—T. M. Scott. 


—_———— o> 


EXPULSIONS. 





The following Brothers were expelled for non- 
paymeut of dues and assessieuts: 
From Diviston— From Diviston— 
2—F.M. Ackerly.  494—S. Spear. 

367—M. F. Darby. 357—G. Sparrow. 

3—H.G.Mellrath. 346—J. Overlander. 

130—W. S. Ramsey. 37—J. Van Horn. 

384—T. J. Dejester. 190—H. H. Fuller. 

406—H. M. Shade. 444—W. Mehen. 

403—B. A. Vicker. 98—J. Enoch. 

358—J. Butler. 173—M. Brohan. 

162—D. S. Laytor. 6—C. Liebold. 

363—S. Bousne, B. W. Simpson. 

157—S. Jones, C. Ross. 

151—H. K. Wilder, J. W. Oneil, A. G. Swanson. 

122—W. McClara, W. Kelly. 

95—S. Mider, B. Riby, —. McQuistian, Wm. 
Thompson, J. L. Hutchings, A. P. Lake, 
B. Miller. 

210o—C. E. Lanier, F. R. Murrow, W. T. Barnes, 
J. G. Freeny, T. Gibson, D. R. DeLanders, 
G. W. Loomis, F. W. McAfee. 

186—A. M. Coffenberger, S. Henderson, A, QO. 
Jeffries, A. Nelson, G. A. Noran, D. Barsa- 
laux, W. J. Dunning, S. H. Heard, N. Lott, 
L. Kurtz, W. H. Parkinson. 

66—W. W. Cunningham, D. Flynn, H. Jarcho. 
J. J. Kelly, C. Stoll. 

470—E,. Gannon, W. Gould, H. Smith, W. Ben 

son, T.Clarkson, J. Allen, T. Massendet 
8—A. B. Lane, P. McGuire, L. H. Howard, (3. 
Michaels. | 

102—H. Hampson, E. Deiley, W. J. Davis. 

199—G. S. Freeman, J. C. Naill, A. A. Fickel. 

192—P. A. Doyle, F. Weeks. } 

268—J.B. Dorman, EK. Kidwell, J. D. Hutcherson, 
A. M. Jackson, L. S. Edgerly, C. G. Sutler, 
H. T. Jessee. 

360—L. R. Sherman, H. G. Farris, J. Baughman. 

61—H. W. Tinker, A. L. Cole. 
7—J. P. Kelly, T. J. Howe. 

273—J. Marshall, D. Shean. 

237—S. E. Hall, T. M. lerry. 

299—J. H. Watts, W. H. Holden, J. H. Burroughs. 

FOR OTHER CAUSES. 


251—R. M. Stout, for drunkenness. ; 
I51—J. Erickson, failing to pay money borrowed 
from his Division and non-payment of 
dues. 
35—James Burns, keeping a saloon. 
54—T. O. Day, violation of obligation. 
302—R. F. Warner. keeping a saloon. 
327—T. Davies, keeping a saloon. 
1oo—S. Simons, keeping a saloon. 
391—P. W. Coffey, drunkenness and unbecoming 
conduct. 
293—T. D. Thomas, non-payment of dues and de- 
frauding Division. 
37—W. Ward, non-attendance. 
98—W. Kelly, keeping saloon. 


a 


SUSPENSIONS. 


From Diviston-— 
ated Teeling, three months, non-payment 
ues, 
276—J. B. Riker, three months, handing false 
report to Division. : 
Bice to G. Johnson, ten months, non-payment 
ues. 
278—Chas. Hindman, for intoxication. ; 
Beare Oe M. Clark, three months, non-payment 
ues. 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
ber. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to_ receive 
their JouRNAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. E., giv- 
ing name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and tay on one 
ane — the Re de: only, addressed to A. Hays, B. 

E., Public Square, Cleveland, O. Terie $1.25 
per ey Bolt advance. For advertising rates, address 
as. C. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 

P.M. ARTHUR, G. C. E. H. C. Hays,S8.G. E. 

A.B. Younason, A.G.C.E. D. EVERETT, T.G.E. 

T. S. Incranam, F.G. E. 





DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses are same as location of Diviston, unless 
otherwise noted, 

1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2 p. m., 

room 20, Merrill Bk., cor. peneiree and Woodward. 

FRANK PIMLoTT, C. E. & In8.....000.....2 Wesson ave. 

EK. C. MappeEn, VBE © HR) ae SE aR ‘29 W. Columbia 


2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays at 
2:30, cor. Main and Jackson. 


D. P. Barrett, C. E. & Ins....... 207 Waterloo ave., So. 
Ry Eee SE Likss, Mehr eis eta sasc gatas cs sdctne ov cNeanenetices 607 First st. 


3—COLLINWOOD, O., 
Block, sole gk ste, 


meets at K.of P. Hall, Smith 
alternate Tuesdays. 


J. R. GARNER ue Sito aie eaaineaaache Bathe cece tcbo peony ..Box 149 
hed BAIRD, re DO eM Ne Box 147 
Aner HASKINS, Ins... pedivease Peel audeweters es te coskareasisvoues Box 85 


ae CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meetsist and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

OME OULD BO. EH A cscd ccc ssccsbcesls cokesoosueaavecehs 712 Oliver st. 
. H. Mack, F. A. E. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—ORANGE GROVE, at ee ee CAL., 


meets Tuesdays, in B. L. . Hall, at 7p. 
BR: 8S. Gosie, C.E........... eb irs dacetest accede 1448. Atta st. 
(OF McCarn, MEARS Mocsaastecetatecoucesss 1327 Buena Vista st. 
Weg OM AMBERG) DNSi.scclasscscclesscosdsos 1215 Buena Vista 


6—MONTANA, at BOONE, Hees meets 2nd Sun- 
day at 2, & 4 Rs 9:30, L. £. Hall, 8th st. 

C. L. BLACK, C. Goo ENSUE ip eteas deteasee sOssaty gtee Box 203 

TuHos. W. SMITH, as A. £ 


7—LAFAYETTE, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. E. Hall, core , Fourth and Sty 9. 
.173 N. 6th st. 


T. J, HARDING LE ees 
J. HowLanv, a EL & Ins...........13th and Ball, 


8—MEXICO, at SLATER, MO., meets in K. P. 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1;30. 


Pe eseressccrsscesssessesseesssrseee® 






B.V. Mzap, CBT Uivstecscsavcovexe -Box 14 
JOHN FItzGERALD, F. A. E. ox 344 
JP. TIGHES Ens)...:..5...088 Sescbsethess ssekevnuecttsloass Box 414 
9—WASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. E. Hall, over 
rue & Goodman’ 8, ‘ond & 4th Sundays at 2. 
J.E. CRAVEN, C. Mae Tina Yost Bee outa Sa venean Box 214 
_W. SS 0. 0s | a eR aaa am Box 427 
10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 
77, 3ist st. 
ELE ETS Na iE a SS SN RST oa ea 100 29th st. 
FRANK Meyers, F. A. E.......... 7024 Stoney Island ave. 
Dr DA MEUR BEY TYG ict avecesceresteasbe ceveeste 3133 So. Park @ve. 


1I—INDIANAPOLITS, IND., meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. ais. ave. and New York st. 


Das EVV GEC) Bu eeelicayc. sec ccoss sucess 179 N. California st. 
Wm.M. BLYTHE, Meee ait 237 N. Pine 
W. REVEL, PE Re a Re aa Ne 27 South Summer st. 


12—FORT WAYNE, IND., meets every Sunday at 2 
pe tines Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 

JOHN G. BEcuTo. Ge Beas dosesiecys 354 W. Washington 

M. 'TEAGARDEN, F. A. £. and Ins...... 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
setae et at Brewers’ Hall, Mill 66.22 t:27S!) psm 

Gisele rte cee Portage City, Wis. 

) ; giants st. 





WALTER ‘SHANNON, ‘In 


14—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall Kinney Bik, Charlotte st. 

ATV Y BRAY Oy: is ticenesptevscedobas teckpekerokadses ey eccseaae 72 2nd st. 

A. VAN VostT, F. ANS As wasstecttal G ecpiwtens Is2 Elizabeth st. 


15—BUFFALO, N. Y., meetsevery Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 


Roperr CU. Rost, C. E 
Joun H. HORNER, BieAS Ws & LpBiciviee 518 So. Division 


16—GALTON, ©0., meets every ees td evening in 


Peat of L. EK. Hall, South Market st 
N. JENKINSON, CSc BHO er lot a cla do deena desmiwcdgced -Box 387 
eres Bovey, FY AT BPO RE TUBS te rcatedt host cveetiosee Box 154 








17—-STANBERRY, MO., neets Sundays, 9:30, 1.0. F 
Hall, cor. lzth and Park sts. 

E. D. THOMESON, Cok 

W.E. BALDWIN, F. 

J.C. MILbRoy, ins 


18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
wf in ous Block, State st. A icine Church st. 





LEVIN Ov TD c\ipesccutcns (costsodecanueccugen meade 5 Genesee st. 
F, Peace F As EE tatsbasuesasictermpeces sadbandguenscixe 
we. B. Nico, Tite Srey ae re cugare 36 Thompson 


19-BLOOMINGTON,ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 

at 2:30 p. m., 910 West Chestnut Bt. 
HIP NSCHEGL, WOU Biscicccsevesscs Seivedioessuie answers 304 So. Loher 
ae DEVINE, RAUB iets ot vaseesas races 1004 North West st. 
Po 3 Downry, BUT B igh ecps ceed cesscaesed eeee we 1220 N. Lee st. 


20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets eta 
nate Sundays at 10a, m., cor. Market and 4th s 


ne Ves MPAs Circe Micon cevecavevs ced rave sesauverdacies Meares 1322 High 
. WwW. PIERCE, Er. AS siete Medaeedeecales educa 529 Fitch st. 
pane CLEWELL, MTN Biietecaseee ec sedscetesnpouens 1921 Broadway 





21—MEMPHIS,.TENN., meets Banner Hall, cor. 
Poplar and Main, alternate a lis :30'P. m. 
JACOB Fucus, CO. . 8h pope 


cons eececeocessaerreesessesseoceers 


Austin BH. SLUSSER, OA Hees eee 
JACOB WAGNER, Pris ee SOULE ant ea ma oN: cane 


meets first and third Sun- 
Hall, 10 South 2nd. 


22—CAMDEN, N. J., 
days at 1:30 p. m. ,at B. L. E. 


FRANK P. DONNELL, CO/RYS nee aie ees ON ap Beslan 506 Federal 
GEOSBVEDDYS Be Al Bertie eieestesecleeeal 900 Penn st. 
R. GAUNTT, es NOOR NE ARRAS 323 Mickle at. 


23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays, 
1:30 p.m., at B. L.E. Hall, 117 South Sth st. 

G.F. . SCHEVERS, C. BE. & Ins.. wee 18 8. Oth wt. 

FRANK RYAN, F. 1 pas mp aR aa 1501 BH Edwards 


24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday at 10 





a.m., in Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 
Water A. MEAT HIS) Cin Bau icee nu ecerenes sevseeeee BOX 102 
OLE TORGERSON, Hi AyD Sdadieozeoscen Ue eesatanaas Sestaan iaBy 
C. C. JONES, bs PMA AN ie: an MON i. SL ENON LNT Box 268 


2—TERRE HAUTE, IND., meets 2 hed at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main and 7th sts. 


Joun EF. Woop, fea hh Lee BCH ke, Spb OPN 634 N. 9th 
CHAS. BENNETT, BeAr oy & Une ecsun oaks 1004 N. 9th 


26—RICHMOND, VA., meets 1 and 3 peyardeys at lé 
a.m., 1.0. F. ‘Hall, cor. Mayo and Frankli 
W.C. Buunt, Oe He one tacgcorusautete & 408 TA goon 


5, E Woon, BAS Bice. 112 North 2th st 
J. R. CHALKLEY, | Bh SEARS Pain ot eure emma Les 203 18th st. 


27—RACINE, at FREEPORT, ILL., meets first and 
third Sundays, in A. O. U. W. Hall, at 2 p.m. 
H Moors ai Us panansduen anne ses cess eeablan tau cscen es oe 3 Carrol} 


28—-TUCSON, ARIZONA TER. meets Tuesdays, at 


10a. m.,in Reid's dall, Penington st. 
F, Dietz, CON EL RE NIE SE sill i BER HI Cac) Box 169 
W. 5. BUTLER, POWAY Het lescerdes teshantecbers eeser iver’ Box 163. 
IN SBA OGIN NESS? BIB coleescesees vanenetuetroniedecsacwanyans Box 75 
29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 
Wednesdays, at 7:30 p. m., at B. L.E. Hall. 
SDS ROOTNE Bs Ose Ha eu Sa ors No. 33 Block X 
H.L, Foster, 1 URS). Cis ORCER ER er EER RONDE HP Ce 8385 Ave A 
Ja De KR BTNER A PNB sisi ccelaceste lob teassont 208 Victoria ave 


30—PHILLIPSBURGHA, N. J., meets at 1 

Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ Hank! 
A. F. Suepp, C. BH. Foe Ev 22 Sop eR ER BTN TA Sa L. Box 35 
M. W. Mover, F.A.E 


31—CLEVELAND, O. 
Saturday at 7:30, I. 0. F 





meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3rd 
. Hall, Public Square. 


G.D. Knieut, C. pi RU RUORERIA SS Sed FE RIN Si -17 Abby st 
Jas. E. KELLEY, BD Ana hector eaves stacecttevate 73 Carroll st 
GRE CONN AROSE Biles oias advecas pean cevoncversseesstionse 12 Hazen 





32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadw ay. 


OAH PSA MONS COMED. Giscdtotccecsssccshscasbachsssabateents 1728S, 4th 

C. K. Rosinson, F. A. BE. & [n8.ccccececseseccecce, 108 N. 4th 

33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at 
2:30, ee L. E. Hall, ix Main st. 

GEO. JONES, C. 


Wo. “ae Be F. A. 
H. C. PULLEN, Ins 


34—LITTLE MIAMI, atCOLUMBUS, O., ROE T 
Sundays 2:30, 2,4 & 5 Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 








Fr, Bs OsGoon, 1S SN RRON HIPC LR 1250 Wesley ave. 
D. A. McCormick, F. A. Buccs 1094 Bennett st, 
JOHN CASSEL, DOSE Maer AdaR as 158 W. First aves 
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35—-LEX INGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 D. m,, and 4th Sunday at 2:30 p.m., 
in Masonic Hall, cor. Elm and Kenner sts. 

OPED BEC By irs Hiss cica ees otecuan ee cabucoes cas cebekecsMenoue 

gd. G. CRISSINGER, BA. RW ca sebealstebabessbesa vanes Box 66 

Jas. | De SM TD ER MDB sasstewcccs sacevebas al chstesstensibeds ovaemecs 


86—NEWAR. RK, O., meets every Sunday, atl p.m., in 
B.L. E. Hall, So. Park & 2nd st. 









OF OP BOBOUGl Bis cctsetssscesd 354 bce itt ave. 
CHAS. BAGULEY, FA. EB. 39 Cedar st. 
Evias Dew, ES ae Ae 145 E. Main 
37—MATTUON, {LL., meets every Sunday at 3 p.m. 
in Hinckle’s Block, "W. Broad way. 
Wm. Birp, C. E. & Tne eesioe eee ah: 149 Wabash st. 
w.w. SMYTHE, Fe PA ay Cesar clea eae 127 Edgar ave. 





Sees at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
first and third Mondays at 2p.m.. in Masonic Hall. 





WE ICEN GA TD Gey Sedee oad Accent eee h wcbsvecavelebavanese seco Vs 
OUP DORD AN HEAR Bat lwtrccpeutele eaee. sole acconecaes 

WN ISHEPAR Ds (TNS sh 2 2hic cesses coeecesenorsene soar Box 244 
39o—-SEYMOUR, IND., meets second and fourth Mon- 

days at 7:30 p. m., Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

AWERICUS DonnELLs, Con, aun ies Paes Box 110 
DORN -ORMSBY< Hic (Act Besat iiccrssuieesstaibuctecssoscidents Box 110 
J.¥F. LITTLE, ret ae veneae Box 361, Washington, Ind. 





40—PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at38&p.m. 


GEIW, S BARBS Oo civnadsece dacs t oss sos ncokeducseene 13 Fredrick st. 
RB. BUCKMAN, Bc ANe UHpeyed shor eegecusnsees sy ate 23 Frearick st. 
B. G. Hivzorn, “8 SEP SPRUE GA CRUE Bl 64 Morning st. 








41—ELMIRA, N. meets first and third Sundays 
at3 p.m., at Vida Bellows Hall, Water st. 


J.S8. LOGAN, es AE AN a Preis tans rie POPU PAY 420 Jefferson 
JON BSE WA Hise csteelvecestsucosses 127 W.. Market 
Ba ICNIGHT, cL MSivciscetccnsstecesseace Ueeeeedess 367 W. 4th st. 





42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Saturdays, 8 p.m., Druids Hall, 7000 So. Broadway. 


Wm. J. WETTON, Beets ra bes: 6305 Virginia ave. 
J. A. HAYES, PASE reat en 938 Hickory st. 
WYP AIR TL ENyY PT Gsreueel cp teecesop cass al bee neceee 6627 Vergen ave. 





48—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
Royal Arcanum Hall, Phenix Blk., "Mondays at 2. 


WS NICH OLSS On Wy cvisccssseveecessveie Fitteaty No. Park ave. 
PRE OOL DELL Gh ccA cud ccoctdescecunsesseune castes 156 Dock st. 
VIS UNL UBRA VEN B ccdisete lasbesetoeeccbocasctasse 703 Terrace st. 





4—WYOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

J.F. Hittze, C. E., ins. & Jour. Agt 

FoMibascn nd, BAG ure ie ee ot tce 


45—WEST i yee cardi PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2p.m. au Lat Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 





O:H. ANDRUS, CG. ne pdssactanteccusoestvees 4241 Ogden 
JOHN E. DEISEM, F. A. Ey oi... ccescccssoeceeees 628 N. 37th st. 
Hi. P. KELLEY, Tepe oe ogee 620 N. 35th st. 


46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l10 State st., every 
Wednesday evening at8& p.m. 


AMS OA RROTEY Cee eclescclocgewe testers’ 132 Central 
J. W. BLEWER, EA. Wik CERES CRRA 20 622 Central ave 
J. M. JoNngEs, FEN ERC AAG EU INR AME AREY oes 197 Quail 


47—HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


TD. WELCH, ©. B.......cc.sccsce0e ee bcualeabuchoedbsessenctuols 3 Collier 
F.L. BALCOM,) FiA Beiccccscen ebsaveotes 18 Cottage ave. 
G. A. BADGELY, 1 RL a Beas Bi pei eneuaeles Gekeves cack eeeteRe 


48—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 

8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Hall cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 
W. "HOMPSON, RB & alain: eoustures 2803 Scott ave. 
Joun B. werd F.A.E.. .3012 Rutger st. 


49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL., meets 






Ist Thursday *& 3d Sunday, in I. 0. F. Hall. 
WW Ms OH NAT O Nieves scccecuciececvecnccdscssnebvscbiasescin 301 8. 4th St. 
J.T. SULLIVAN, F. A. Hi..........00002305 Market ave. 

.M. STEPHENS, DN Syke ccncecsancacocces accent Wescgamwaenes 


50—CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets 1 and 3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg tas Main. 
H. B. Arkinson, OC. E a 
G. W. McCartney, F. A. B.. ... Box 53 
F. A. LEEBERGER, Mash ii Aue ert: copes. ttt ape Sones 
51—PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
1:30 p. m., Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 
JERRY O'BRIEN, C. Boicceccccscsssscssssceesssesene 1638 Ellsworth 
W. OC. RoBerRts, Bu, A. E. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md 
MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
Wien dundaya: at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 


eeeccceresce 





te Ww. ee AC RE ie RM ROE 731 E. Preston 
P. UNGLAUB, “EB. & Jour. Agt........ 907 E. Preston 
Gro. W. Fry, eae Ae ira ee Or aioe Hig Ns 340 Girard ave. 





53—JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets Ist & 3rd Sunday, 
2:30, Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Morgan st. 

Jas. W. MALONEY, Hy ee ceccsessesese249 Fourth at, 

OY ie CUED Hee ENe UA o) Hivedecdesckestaavs ecoteaastl 232 Second st. 

§, GARABRANT, Ing.........105 Thomas ‘st., Newark, N.J. 


x 
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54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30p.m. 
at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st. 


CCAS Boyes Hie ates ostescccdedsdasoesebe sheceat 14 Kingston ave. 
BOpn ob Woops, 1 dG) Pe nam ER Riser aver yn US Vonih 
H. D. MeEpRICK, PUD B aie steccncilsatou use cgeekcencuteneotees 9 Church 


55—-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
Rees and 3 Mondays, in Engineers’ Hall. at3 p.m. 

E. PPR Rat Cry Ry css stees stvescecp ldaieeseuavesuaavedeteanmeanicte 

F. mEniaGe yA Ba ee tess suececase ensenteetGatt ewe 

TT EHOr AU HOOIN ATLA se uatecesoceneaetidesevess asivenssnce es ineese sta 


56—KEOK UK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
noe at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st. 










OFS W BULLS Ce Mes sees .203 Blondeau st. 
THOS. COLLIER, FP.AL E ..916 Grand ave. 
P. O’BRIEN, “SEE RU RRS By 1226 Reid st. 


57—PROVIDENCEH, R. I., meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 


Pe m., at Engineers’ Fall, 27 Exchange Pl. 
ce . DARLING, CO aad HAs MA ia ep ramen ph Sage ci) 0A 97 Jewett 
W. PAV CLITAMGA WTA. Becca aes 173 Arms 
b . WHIPPLE, 1 Ey Wee Pee papain 5 21 Felix st. 


585—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 
Sundays at 2 p. m., at Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 


CHAS LUO NLORRIBON: C2) Wiccceresiteteasteceoceduwenees 6 Division 
Cuas. A. Porrer, | pha, as eae ane eh 9 Watkins ave. 
eA M Bs CETUS Cocos sc sececccssrde Masdeceoaeraoee 56 River st. 


59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist Sunday La & 3d 

Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall,B. & A.R. R. shops. 
BenJ. Evans, C. E.......... Bath-on-the- Hudson, IN Ve 
S. H. BURHANS, F.A. E.,Bath-on-the- Hudson, NY: 
J. HEPINSTALL, Tis. 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N. Y. 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
. Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 





p.m. 
JAS. EWING, EN Sie se Sp sera 2527 7th ave. 
Geo. J. M. COLBURN, NAN Hie od ccasasbeseeaeceenee 2840 7th st. 
Wm. M. JOHNSTON, Ee 9th ave. and 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atl0a. 
m., and fourth Tuesday at 2 p.m. , at Engineers’ 
Hall Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld. 


L. Hosss, CES 73 Farnham, Lawrence, Mass. 
G. t ‘Doriry, F. A. E., 6 School Charlestown, Mass. 
Ty. BRYANT, PETS SOL RONG AROSE ox 27, Salem. Mass. 








62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
k, cor. Main and Public square, meri 2:30, 

H. Ream, C. E 4 B. Main st. 

F. E. Brooks, F. A. E. 

C. C. Boyer, SE Ne ORL Eat 28 . 3rd 


63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., mcets first and third 








Sundays at 12:30 p. m., in BL & A.R.R. Building. 

PIN LUA WON Bay Chena angus on, Vee eae 89 Patton st. 
Cs. REYNOLDS, PACE cs vos os Sonic Weak cS cece 43 Hebron st. 
CHARGES MH). ROOT. 18.4 2. eceicc ss, Lieseeokexs %6 Bancroft st. 





64—WOKCESTER, MASS., meets first and Pras iy Sun- 
my dir 2 pi m.. in Pythian Hall, 405 Main st 


. LAMPHIER, (0 iis DIAS A a aE SREB a) 109 Paine st. 
Cc. wr Davis, F. HD TES RMA 112 Beacon st. 
VEE VV ELAMID PON. TNS Os aicclec cst ooe bee 84 Mulberry st. 





65—CHILLICOTHE, O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30 p. in. cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 


Ge Wi. Outreny Oo Bic Lnsicccccncdc we 4K. 
Gro. W. WALTERS, POW EES“ apt ves raise rite E. mon 
Wm. B. "GALWAN, Os A Gee, ua te 100 Sugar st. 





66—CREAM CITY, at MILWAUKEE, WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2:30,in B. L. E. if 
Water & Mason sts. fe 3rd floor. alt, cor. Mare 


DD ..OHAMBERLIN, sO0oHi 6k 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
At Rurne, ol Ds 2 A AO See pe NE 715 Clybourn st. 
C. McCotium, Tea ee lee ae 238 Greenbush 





67—DUNKIRK, N.Y. meets in A. 0. U. W. 
Wirtner Block, 333 eine land 3 Sundays, 2:30 Spee 
ereneeress CE Elk st. 





Serna neceerenennerectersersscerer 00 Bie 20 8b. 

68—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist Sunday at 25S Sia 
Wednesdays at a0 K.P. Hall, Carliners Bie 
Richmond st. 


ike he PEMPLETON Civ Wait. soca us aaah 105 Waterloo 
- CROUCH, F. A. Boi cccscccessscoeeeseeee887 Waterloo st. 
Ps Weenie ING) cade oe wes 102 Waterloo st. 


enn eeeceetcere ENT BL TIOO Bhs 
69-NORTHERN TIER, atGRAND FORKS, 

meets Ist Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 733 ae ar 
Wo. Doy.e, C.E 


seer ewe e OO ener senses eee eseeee Seseseesedonsseccs 


B. SKIENESS, ys eid ve pa Reaper ME CLT 8 Box 203 
H. GOWENLOCK Ins Pas OR Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
C.D. PHILLIPS, Jo. Ag tee Devils Lake, Nis De 





70— TORONTO, ONT., meets first d tl 
at Occident Hall, cor. Bathurst baa er 
GEO, Miuts, C. E.& I 48 Bellevue Pl. 
. GAFNEY, ¥. ALE See OO Grange ave. 
Aan TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


meets alternate Sunda 8 1:30, York 
a i, gape Seen Sie sicreiteas ener Lore ae 


+2163 Hast York st. 
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72-AMBOY, a meets i &4thSundays at3p.m. 

0. Comsrocx. vee R etceat ate ene ay hey Me «Box 100 

J. LAVELL, A eaten ene ae Seba scare eesctaeees Box 480 

73—MADISON, TiS meets first Sunday at 2 p.m. 
and third Saturday at7 p. m., at §2 Pinkney st. 


8. TuTTLE, C. E...... Brehtacekis Peat rede dec ckee inthe 308 W. Main 
fF. Lampusre, F. A. Eu... cvorennses 1018 W. Dayton st. 
PETER SEND TV, LS ctascccedcst-cleslagecneegderssade's 403 W. Mifflin 


74—HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
ol at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts. Sha eral On nk 





B. HuMPHRIES, OB ee ..643 Boas st. 
M.G. STONERS BS Al Bie cccsecssasss 618 Colder st. 
Ue Ls KORN NED Y OuLUNS so serchecaes tosskcensveanoce se dheck 508 Colder. 


75—-READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
atl p.m., at 729 Penn st. 


E. E. Woopwarp, a Ha nsseccossservorssecesterts 125 Walnut st. 
R. B. CHURCH, F. A. E....ccccsccsscssrserseseoseeeee209 Third st. 
Gro. W. KinTzue, The eustteceendiserey eras &32 Greenwich st. 


76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 Fie? at Spoil Pythian Hall, Main st. 


W.J. WATSON Dies Poa etreN es ec scccotaese coaceabesceeks Box 815 
es McIntTosH, eo 7d De rey EE ee pinssicsesses 619 William 

Alle THORNE, TUG hketiiscsctess Metab sosacce dae Brandon, Man. 
nih BROWNLEE, ed) Open Bice cose ee Gesaicces tants 497 Jemima 


77—NEW HAVEN, CONN., meets 1 &3 Sundays, at 
11:30, in B. L. E. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 







GEO. W. CORBETT, C. E......ccssscsee vovess becctaes 65 Spring st. 
Ww. ei Pret, F. A. E..... .184 Meadow st. 
J. H. SOUTH WORTH, INB..cceca. seseeseeees 129 Columbus st. 
manga tin KY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’s Fall, Walnut and 10th sts. 

je ye WALLER, (O80 Deane Raavaceahes Padsacuads 840 Cawthorn 
¥F. A. Buraesss, F. A. es de see LLL ot hist 
BY A SOR ATH ER eee eM ietca ices syeasdenvsesceh bordcheso vee se 1020 6th st. 
797—BROOKFIELD, MO., meets land3 Mondays. 
SOHN DAR BER, (Gee Wice erpeccasess-nterokasvassesssoscehsuessetnen 

M. Desoy, F. A. E......... sabes etal Tietet ene gecaveasevcoIeue ss Box 105 
OC. H. EBA RAMON LRG sarki tad edhe 





80—BALDWIN, atSTEVEN’S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m. oh Adams’ Hall, 80. Side. 


R. C. BLoyE, DE i cetet eae akoces eoccanaceter scdvenss 402 Dixon st. 
J. H. Houman, F. A. Tybee Besseae Gadus seed ds 218 Center st. 
W. D. Gotz, 5 FL a A LON 432 Center st. 





8iI-KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
Bldg, 7:30 p. m., first and third Saturdays. 


J. SPECK, He eabe sap Box 170, Armourdale, Kans. 
Ro Ts SECORD SrA. eccecccsbase ci mah ye 220 South 7th st. 
CG. B. STEPHENS, Seay EO A AOE EEE AI coe ees 718 Ferry st. 


SISOS BAA BSN EI AE a ae ea 
a be Cope IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 


F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 
pW. Rinvciaus i aan bye es 1007 8th st. 
f. . CuTTING, F. OS id TR pee NO CUCM 1209 Jennings 
Ww. Maen Bee as toe dbo seeacece 811 Wall st. 


g3—-OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 
ma Masonic Hall, first ere third Tuesday, at Dy) Pi m. 


AS. Knox, Tv Serco cae tatct ns te dace eoccrcrtbasteeapecdiqecasess 


a RR Se ey 
s4—CHARLOTTE, N.C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 
p. m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


Lis MCCOL LO UGH OG Bocnctsccocestnscrets 216 W. 4th st. 
a J. FoNVILLE, PVA Beek 212S0. Church 
8—PALMETTO, at Ce tce et . C., meets every 

Sunday at 2:30 p. m. ae of Pp ats 
B.S. ScuumporT, C pL Ae .&D.R.R. 
WM AGLUNN WO. Al) Wievctersseusaceseescns 249 N. meatal st. 
J. BUTLER, IDS.....0...cccccccccecsveccccncessvacsesencoes 194 E. Laurel 





86-—ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 
fourth Sundays, at Odd Fellows’ ‘Hall, Reed st. 
Gro. Hacer, C 702 So. Clark st. 


Prrrrriiiee tr 


A. J. GUNNELL, AE AVE eect ae CAN eee rat tecen tess 518 Oak 

M. J. BoOMHOWER, IDB.....s00.4 csreeee 719 W. Rollins st. 

87-TROY, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
1:30 p. m., 1.0. ’F. Hall, River st. 

Ff. D. Van DeERVoRT, C. ype tls VM Uh Satna Ayan aid 405 9th st. 

Ww. B.R. Buake,F. 2) 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, NN cays 

Ai Hs ast EMERG cae sesreicob dos vak Ssveosteaceosese! 444 Tenth st. 





sk—-GEO. W. VROMAN,at NORTH PLATTE, NEB., 
meets | vg Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 

NY be JIS Tir Wak te Ces Piteia tecea beeen stotranvasecectdeateccanee Box 298 

OSPF TRACY. &: A. E. -Box 314 









NOUN Te STRARTs OLB  sisconnetstere.« ...eBOX 367 

s9—-POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, PESO 
meets alternate Sundays at 2p.m. 

THOS, CLARK, U.: Dopcaccserevsttateaseteseess 292% Bourgeois st. 

RAM. BRICK LET eken Ace tincacuesarcccaetears 134 Bourgeois st. 

Bek. UXTLE, Ins. & Jo. Agt......136 Congregation st. 


90—POTTSVILLRE, PA., meets first aud third Sun- 
days, at 10a. m., in K. of P. 


* WADE, vA ize Sate cchaeeaiee enue raceeney 423 FE. Market. 
¥- Bane. F. Hy clas epeecae aera 428 EK. Norweigan st. 
B.C. Carey, ieee dodadkiseseelly « +a NOE Wel 2adk.8 C, 
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91—TRENTON, MO. sytpra tha 2d and 4th Sundays, at 


Zaps Ne. 1 B. . Hall, over Union Bank. 
J. iH. WADDELL, ol Bie Re Stee Oe anecdote sbedaasecceceoudey 
A Hy Wo.corr, hs VT Vie Te es TO GY Hiea tae aie Box 158 
of CAL IN EST BE BUSIL ey Li SucsetealodudsesteStele vecceedesceses ous Box 16 





92—PEORIA, ILL., meets Ist Sunday at 2, and 3rd 
Sede ter 7:30 Observatory Bld. 

Gro. Watt, C. EE. & iat .610 Western ave. 

D.G. ites FP. A. Bo "529 Western ave. 


93—JACKSON, TENN., meets 2 & 4 Tuesdays at I. 
O. F. Hall, at7p. m. 


J.G. NEUDORFER, Oe Here aecbe ods cecetivencoses 377 Highland 
THOMAS TATE, F. is Ls A GR ToS 248 W. Chester st. 
JOHN SMALLEY, EMS sob ireaceas sate ous lostcc nuevo meaniiectne 


9—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 

3d Sundays, ‘at 3, Fraternity Hall, Front & Spring st. 
ALLEN COWDEN, (ELGG ANG ONES IM ISNT 262 W. Bluff st. 
Jas. Bick, F. A. Be, Ins. &iJ3O/ Ag tick 144 Champion 


Gel pete arith O., meets first and third Sundays 
pe! x. Bic) ye LIL Queen City Hall, 8&thand Freeman. 
COMTUIZA Nit © eB se Ce Sel ite el esas Ludlow, Ky. 

;: . Conn, F.A. "E. & Ins .. Hawthorn ay. , Price Hill 


ae CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist sia 3d Sun- 
days at 10: ae a.m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 

CHAT LOOPS OO eu sssusiuel eeta- ..165 W. Chicago ave. 

JOHN CRAWLEY, eee wes coescecesssbed 237 N. May 

Cc. W. CARPENTER, Ins... “Box 36. Desplaines, Ill. 


97—SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD. meets every Sunday 
1:30 p. m., n. e. cor. Hanover and Camden sts. 

eA ILMOTH, On ee eee 1286 Battery ave. 

Geo. W. MeErTcaLr, BA ee eet iiecenesaceae 35 Weyler st. 

J. H. STEPHENS, | PRTC RAN YI My 610 W. Lee st. 


98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 
- 2, 1519 O st., 4th floor. 

B. Hoge, CO Oe aN eae out, cor. GL et & 28th st. 

a Osco F.A.E. & Ins.. ..1700 Vine st. 


99--WATER VALLEY, Lge meets panne and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. m. , K. of P. Hall. 









Dee A. Hapaway, C. 1 eM Re ES ddeuades chance 
ae SH DUACKSTONE sib Ave Bl duce vecvetitascenoeccss addeoshs 
EK. eaters PIS see as seaecok coos cones eaceeueuecauabenycesSaee 
ioi-DANVILLE, wees meets Ist & aut Sundays, 
at 2:30, at B Hail, 24 N. Main st 
Gro. H. eet He Wes as 101 Fairchild st. 
F. 0. Hewes, Bi As Mirae, seceradenabdibacetanteas Hazel 
Oe MADHBR Ss Tres lacckseoebe ed 808 N. Vermilion st. 


Wee Sade ta iat ghey at HINTON, W. VA., meets 1& 
3 Sundays and 2 &4 Mondays, in *Bank Bld. ea tize 


OG SDEANS OF iis, Melee cscieue eo etc tet tedeconindeen ect 

T.G. SwaTs, BARE aeechts tase awbcdnsimenvecantsaeaey L. Box 77 

J.H. TANNER, PMB Be lacktcctsecssylaeenabebeceteaacdecs 

Ieee Vere chat meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:30, 
in B Hal Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 

Wn. ete eee M3 Rnendensdderseedsutos tebbaueac cae Aecgaauies Box 497 
Rouno M. HASEnTIne, FB. A. Bucccccccccscssccorscesseese Box 629 
FAS HOG RUNG Gd TN Sve cateacedscdads hevessccen mie ceneatauinee L. Box 622 


1083—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIH, WYO., 
meets Wednesdays, 7:30, Red Men’s Hall, 2nd st. 


8S. D. Hunt, Nish sve ss see e dosntecusees Sihetecarteeaunt tone 109 8th st. 
C. A. PATTERSON, A hip, Ward Der ae 157 North 2nd 
Jas. McGiBBon, Tress nace ...O15 5th st. 





10A—COLUMBIA, PA., meets first Sundaysat 1p. m 
at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 
Wo. Pane Cc, 


COP eere rere sasassesersceseeseesessesesesessssoes 


105_-NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist Sunaraag 8:30 
p. m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 East 125th st. 


Isaac D. WootsEY yo BER Ses? kee Tena Het 242 BH. 128th st. 
Henry A. Hoses, A. HE. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
HY BAKERY LDS oii. 30 Monroe. Flushing, N.Y. 





106—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 4th Sunday and 
2d Saturday at 7:30, in Grand Army Hall. 


E.R. SAS Ea aiicwicdeceswctacches tearebsnctateccees Box 624 

CHAS. B. GALLEHER, F. A. E.... Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 

ELT PERRY, ATS Ut clearance calGessu eect sesvecws coe eeeds sete Box 677 

107—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Engineers’ Hall, 
peas and abies Saturdays at 7:30 p. m. 

Jie Wi CIDA PDA N CIOS S Bis he sea eetrelyosessenlent 119 So. 14th st. 

A. 8. “ROBERTS, AE eee .705 Angelique Ble 

J. SWARTZ, Wa Ti ee aad Le 1327 S. 17th st. 

1083—BLAIRSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysin Il. F. Hail. 

Tuos. M. BUAKLEY,, COAG) HER ORAS PUR eee Bp Box 533 
flarrY McKesg, F. Hi ieS.c> Awe ue tears okaetuek seteses 

M.S . ANDERSON, ah SUD cebsatnath a bers Dhar denasivbee somone 


j09-QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 


ORLY WIR TO HP OO an Bitersepecagsoscestedesacctacawsenssee 826 Aspen st. 
as ye PUL RSS cl Ale Ms ee coagcethesvavoass 3711 Brown st. W. 
E. . JOHNSON, LPNS co asteessekevecacrstorss as ever 3529 Wallace st. 
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U0—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., meets 
Wednesdays at 7:30, Concord Lall, ‘Foresters’ Bid, 
Ist., bet. 7th and sth. 


B,. LIGHTNER, OSE Fe cence seeesasipgeusasadeg tensecetoncsmes Box 283 
Heat eat: ys JAN ree ome paecreaatac alae enemens desk g 2005 1, a 
. McKay, DTNB eee ee Peels ehan atpeadusenctoeptads 2322 M. 


fRERIPAR, at BLUE ISLAND, ILL., aot 
Mondays, in Masonic Hall, at 7:30 p. m, 

Tuos. B. TWOMBLY, CO. Bi...4740 Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J.McCormack, KF. A. E......4726 State, Chicago, Il 


H. BROADBENT, Ins....5244 Wabash ave., Chicago, Il. 


1J2—CRESTON, IOWA, meets every Tuesday even- 
ingat B. L. E. Hall. 
J.B. Kirscu, C. E. & Ins.. .Room 1, merchentia BV’k 
Gro. C. WEBSTER, EA Ue ae nas nastiness 309 So. Birch 
13—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets Ist & 38rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Wie bas 
E.C. HAMMER, C. E eA ..105 Jay st. 
J. A. BROWNFIELD, F. ALE. "7016 Locust 
G. W. RUSSELL, THe eee ....806 E, 5th st. 
1144—WATERLOO, IOWA, OTT 8. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at 2p. m. 

















. H. HaRveEy, aE NEMS AROS SNES ie eg 836 Lime st. 
C.C. CALKINS, F. A. Be a, 508 Admond 
115—CHEYENNE Ae arg Sh meets every Monday 

at 7:30 p.m.,in B. L. - Hall, Idelman’s Block. 
A. HEENAN, C.E........ 1010 Central ave. 
MEMO NG ORR WIR WA. cl Hiscccadds scaceanttacsca ceteldoceasescnsteaes Box 675 
Wu. 8S. McGuire, THe ee Radeeteuacbeatets 420 Kast 18th st 


116—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 
meets at B. L. E. Hall, first and third Sundays. 

CHE ODS Omg OnE co seconancn ved ete ooecauts ba anos 

A. T. GARLAND, F. 

POH EON HVAGER RU Gia TNS cdes cece secces pentane Gis sarc lane ae te 


117—-SANBUORN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2: 30. 





33 VA es SUNG oh op A OG Eo ea aR AIAN ed DOT hts ... Box 622 
G. 8. THOMPSON, BoA? Hs & ANB irsdeaccsecces 915 Rawlins 


118S—BROCK VILLE, ONT., meetsin Merrill’s Block, 
King st., every Tuesday, ‘at 7:30 p.m. 








WAR DROPS Ov By isitcesesascycccesecesecsssoncsoesitacceenate 

. G. LAWRENCE, F. A, E...... bteduededesaeuceteutioces Box 654 
J. “CHATEM, TH Bos CNet, mn tucsarteca routes eee evcndecee neem Box 149 
: So Ned abe IOWA, meets Ist & 8rd Sundays, 
Jenn bo By BARKER, Oye ..1670 Washington 
W.F. ARCHIBALD, A Hoy ceagceaess 2246 Jackson st. 
Hd MBARK EB INA s. cic cke ns 1670 Washington st. 


1200—LIMA, O., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 2p. m., 
he O.F. Hall, cor. Main and Wayne sts. 


C. E. Nurtixe, Baal Dy ee aise Late PUNGENT 513 So. Main 
Wm. H SVNVCARNEIR MUHA 2 Hie lactatscconasieyuebdscdae: 797 N. Main 
A joe Os Popp, TNS cessor Ne tee ere ayRes ear labo Leh 772 So. Main 


121I—-EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store on Jefferson she alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 
Cuas. KELLIM, C. 
A.M. HENNEL, F. Ai 
Jos. A. McCLELLAND, Ins 
12-GRATIOT at FORT GRATIOT, 
2nd 4th Sundays, 1 









MICH. ., meets 
1p. m., in B. L. HE. Hall, 
ee ave., French’s Block. 


Henry H. Patrick, C. E.......... cpebeeteraneeie esas Box 123 
GILL CRONSHAW, F. A. Bun. .sssccccoscscecscooscceesseseces Box 215 
GEO. RUTHERFORD, FRR Bee eu dashousaatanecn Box 216 





123-IRON MOUNTAIN, at DeSOTO, MO., meets 
second and fourth Mondays. 





MER DONOGHUE). Os. Bisesys, covccssossodesccnst stectecodsabes Box 301 
A. WILLIAMS, BA Rye ie L.. Box 212, De Soto, Mo. 
RPPAUTIC UNG ULI Bl sscnsos coor scvaiientvadioaccescke suche creee edi cupeek 
1243- BUCY RUS, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays at 2. 
ae Kaw, CB i 2 ee ee ee 8, 435 Lucas st. 
©. P. Coutuins, F. A. i: BP te Ag .723 Reid st. 
Ji McALEES, Tns., '242 Middleton 


125—CLINTON, IOWA, cain 2d Sunday, a 9 4th 
Monday, at 2, B.L. E. Hall, Empire B’k,4 


Ww. OPEN T (Cpl soesa se cccvestepapcettaksoestataloas ock Box 655 
(LR: ‘Surron, F. ING Ace Oana be ave. 
L ATR CORELAVG Seiten cc tsse ek fostanseusne oatevosscspaevaaseouune ses see's 


126—TEHACHAPI, at SUMNER, CAL. Tehea in A. 
O.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 


A. H. Myers, C. Tin dcacd toe casteneghtaceiio, aa cseranemeee Ses: 
rk ATU CRORTM 2AM: hice Ei ies cesscvthoeseseecdesent LBL SO pee Bo 
A.D. NEFF, LS EL TRV ONESIES EN ALR Tulare, Cal. 





127—BIG SANDY, at PANA, ILL., miner ist & 38rd 
Sunday at 2:30, in BLE: Hall, Union BI’k. 
Geo. Ross, C. L. 
thts Miuier, F. A. EH 
. D. HETRICK, Ane)..c: 
OR HIGHFORD, at. WEST 
meets first and ‘third Sundays at B. L. Ia 
OPC AAMLES Gey) Biss ccasese sienseho nines. Sutton Tce Pi} 
S. E. KENNEDY, ALA oisSeecaoceusscoctsceckeabessocaeses 
Gro. A. MAGowANn, Ins....... aaradentenbacutudvonuetadsaveses Box 100 


POM e eter wee eee ses Corser eensereeenensseseensres 
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1299—-ROCK CITY, at. NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo's Halt nr. Broad & McNairy sts. 


nee CCHS EAN We iB Rg, Cos, 1) os scout cacensctlapcvebaabcea tec aealee 
.McD. ToOLMIB, F! A, i & Tns 5 eu suepedeoine L. Box 14 

130—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets 
Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K.of P. Hall, lp. m. 

NR PO RPI Rag OMe Lol steseescnd cideadacseadous 573 W. 5th ave. 

JAS. FARLEY, PEE RUAN Mid nenctreenyoacethubck ceceten 622 Neosha st. 

A. H. PEARSONS, PUES SA cesiave cussuseuccacseseeamtoes 605 West st. 


131—FRASER, at SANBORN, IOWA, meetsin 1. O. 
F, Hall, alternate Sundays, at 3p. m. 


IN Duran, (Ce 08 Ts UN ae All Relplae eet aA TES NI Box 221 
J.F: HvuGHEs, BG UVA SONGS DN Seep assics covacsnentseesudees Box 266 


132—ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30 
p.m.,in B. L. E, Hall, Acacia Hall. 

SAMUEL Wuitwam, C.E 

UINLAN, F, Vi te 

THOS. MPO BUY LUN alisteaiisacccseceaesstivsvenestestalpoeniedtee 


133—HAMILTON, ONT. meets 2d and 4th Suncare at 
2:30, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North 





E. TINSLEY, (ie 0a SHS a] BY a a ear St. Mary’s Lane 
. WHITHAM, ICANT cts icvceeaceqadsted suounuh Woteae 60 Magill st. 

134-A LBUQUERQUE, at ye Nc Anne 
meets every Tuesday i in B. L. E. 

SASS IRICH TER OL Ba. sbisc valloosedecosaewcetstcuteapitnes s 

H. Herpe, F. 1/169 RRR ERATOR cS 

Davin J. "DAZE, Thos iecccins Box 29, Williams, Ariz, 


135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N.J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays, at 10vas mi over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 

re ih CSI TSE UNS GC eee Se RST Sparkhill, N. Y. 

...Box 71, Suffern, N.Y. 


136—SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., meets 
every Tuesday, at7p. m. 


JosEPH STEVENSON, U. E 


,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 





Wn. LETHBRIDGE, A. E 

DAVID HAMILTON, Ra oe as as ee 
137-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PAs 

Wm. McCannon, C. E.. >t ted Sa Rb RES POU hy) vaokevone Box 170 
J. R. McCauuey, MVC AGS Be select alec Box 182 
Wm. J. HULL, EA ETON SE Box 369 


138—-SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, N._B.,, 
meets first and third Sundays at 13 0° ‘clock, in Pat- 


terson’s Hall, near I. C. R. Depot. 
Epwarp B. Price, ep sackcc oick aceon PA Pe : 
JOHN DEVEREAUX, ACAD itsstoseseschieeta scorsess OX ale 
Gro. A. SEARS, CIT SELCUI AN EMR OMOEA MMP PR 52 Box 49 


a ‘ 
139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 
Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Houston ave. 
F. M. COLLINS, U. sees ber euatdby au seh ec peices wines 139 Heiss st. 
Sam MiLLICAN, Ai QTM Bsecleites ts 1814 Washington 
Vf ihc beattioa Ss abs rel rd ecradnadhet ert hadonbehttecanii NA ficdee! iy Lat 


140--GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., meets Ist &3 
tain aa 9:30, 2nd & 4th Wednesdays, 7:30°p. 25 
1.0. F. Hall, Royal and St. Michael st. 

JOHN iplaoe, Sa TNE I Rm Box 412 

J.B. EccutEs, Ace ee oP nigel 405 Augusta st. st. 


141—SMOKY HILL, at ELLIS, KAN., me : 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall ots Wednes- 





J. De RIPPEY:/O5 Bicscsccessecckeatneccs aeaepbardseciniae wbeeetee: 
T.E. McManon, PA ae hee tie sadstnact Se L or 
THOS. CHAPMAN, Or eae nani PONG Or AEE Box 148 





142—ST. FRANCIS, at eee neae rary 
2d & 4th Sundays in ALO: F. Ha P. Q., meets 


JOHN P. FERGUSON, CO. Bioiieccccccsessscscsccececcoeeee B 
Gro. F. Howe, F. A. ie een nS 
J. WILKINSON, VS steno eae CS Oh bee Box 94 





1432—URBANA, ILL., meets first and i Lys 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall, at2p.m. at habia ght 

Z.F. Suarr, C. E., Ins. & Jour. Agt... 

C. W. Cots, F. A. E, 


144A—-BRAINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1 &3 
Mondays at 2, Miller’s Hall, 4th st., bet. ek aes 

Ss. a SNYDER, (OE, Pe SUH a es waaesbane Sevvnete Bets 

E. E DANIELS, | These! Nat DBP Vp etc eae eka mn OT seasbenies é 

T. F. Wiis, Ins. & Vor TA ot seeks epaseue 


145—VANDERBILT, at NEW YORK CLTY, 
Muller’s Hall, 161 Ek. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays sree a 











Wm. McQvuEEN, C. i ne niseeneunase Nase ocenehe iséesOl (My 
JOHN GREER, F, Walt e SP LAN RUS tags UT 37 i. Hoey 
Cuas. 8S. HALL, Cae: ANU eee Croton-on-Hudson, N. Le 





146—-MA RSHALLTOWN,IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
days, at 3 p.m.,in B. L.E. Hall, Whiton’ ate 








eel M. PENRs c. TOs see. beeartoecteices eased eet eee 

.. McMains, A Doe eG as 5 East Nevada 
R. F. Hott, TOR thins aan. 103 South Center st. 
147-SPOKANE, at SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 
: adh every J piles 
SEN Sat) SS LOT Oa CPU Sige Ap MARE EA CET ah hy So veadscuuee 
CTLs ALORGANS WisAiu Hons aes ene ae 
BRM sand ties ee mae PEMD Hie ice J sees BOX € 
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An Old Letter. 





EMELINE SHERMAN SMITH. 





ARKENED and stained is the paper— 
Stained as by many a tear; 
Faded and dim is the writing 
Traced in along-past year. 
Yet oh! how vivid and vital, 
How bright with love’s purest ray 
In every page of the letter 
We read with moist eyes to-day! 





As the sun-ripened fruit of the vintage 
Lives in the sparkling wine, 

So the soul of the vanished writer 

° Glows in each eloquent line. 

His noble and kindly emotions, 
His sentiments tender and true 

Are here like remembered music 
That thrilled us when life was new. ~ 


How sweet are the fond recollections 
These faded leaflets inclose! 

Sweet as the lingering fragrance 
That clings to a withering rose. 

Yet sweet with a tender sadness 
That tells of summer gone by, 

Of joys that bloomed but to perish 
And hopes that dawned but to die. 


Dear record of days departed ! 
We read you o’er and o’er; 

You are now like a voice of greeting 
From some fair sunlit shore. 

Over the surges of sorrow— 
Over a sea of gloom 

‘This voice says— Love is immortal 
And lives beyond the tomb.”’ 





MISS BAXTER’S BLINDNESS 
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HE dining-car was in a shimmer 
of light. The dead white of 
heavy linen, the opalescent glare 
of glassware, and the quiet gleam 
of silver trembled together in 
the swift motion of the train. Miss Baxter, 
who had but recently left her berth, drop- 
ped into aseat and leaned back a moment, 
dazed by the lavish waste of color. Mean- 

-while the insistent sunlight took liberties 








with the dull brown of her severely brush- 
ed hair, ran burning fingers through it, 
and edged it with coquettish gold. Then 
she hastened to draw the curtain and 
throw a blue square of shade over her 
corner of the table, sighing as she settled 
down again, and all the painful scene of 
the evening before came surging back. 

She felt half a notion to lay her head on 
the table and cry outright. She glanced 
down instead, and fingered her ring—his 
ring—-while her eyes grew misty. She 
wondered whether she should have kept 
the ring, now that it no longer meant any- 
thing. The question was yet undecided 
when she pulled herself together with a 
visible tremor, and turned to the menu 
card. Dining-car breakfasts were not timed 
to wait on the settlement of subtleties in 
ethics, particularly after the steward has 
made his “last.cali.” 

In the few minutes Miss Baxter had 
been in the car she had not noticed her 
companions. As she ‘raised her head she 
was startled to see a familiar face dimly 
taking shape across the table. She had 
removed her glasses and was about to pass 
her handkerchief to her eyes, but she put 
them resolutely on again and looked fix- 
edly through their misty crystals. ; 

“Mr. Woodson, where did you come 
from?” she demanded at length, as his 
well-known features gradually took definite 
shape before her. 

Woodson did not speak at once. He 
was noticing how her hair would tumble 
down in wayward ringlets in spite of her 
efforts to keep it staidly back, and how her 
cheeks persisted in dimpling, however 
resolutely she shut her lps together. 
Then he said: 

“From,New York, of course. Does my 
dress suit look as though I had boarded 
the train.in these rural, precincts? iI 
thought you knew the cut better.” 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve been 
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on this train all this while—after—after— 
last night?” Miss Baxter asked, with 
slightly heightened color. 

“Guessed it the first time,’ Woodson 
exclaimed, brightening. “I tell you, 
Grace, you should have gone into the law 
instead of art. You’d have been great on 
cross-examination.” 

“Never mind, Mr. Woodson, you seem 
to forget that I prefer to make my own 
career— we've discussed that before, how- 
ever. And so you’ve been on this train 
ever since I have?” she concluded, re- 
flectively. 

‘A little longer, in fact. I made a mis- 
take, and got here half an hour early— 
read the time-table backward—hence the 
‘clothes. But now, see here, small girl,” 
Woodson went on with great deliberate- 
ness, shaking out his napkin into his lap, 
and gazing into the blurred, blue depths 
of Miss Baxter’s glasses. ‘‘ See here, now 
do you suppose just because a girl jilts 
_me—” Miss Baxter here interposed a 
depricating gesture—“Yes, I repeat it. 
Do you suppose just because a girl jilts 
me, and I have reason to believe is going 
to the ends of the earth to get where she 
will never see me again, that my sense of 
responsibility ends till I’ve seen her safely 
where she wants to go? No, I’ve made 
New York uninhabitable for you, and I 
shall make what amends I can by chaper- 
oning you to Colorado or Kamchatka, or 
wherever it is you are going. Now, what 
shall I order for breakfast?” 

“Harry, you're cruel. You know Mr. 


Fleming was going out there for the color 
and I thought it would be a good chance 


to continue my outdoor work.” 

“Fleming? That prig? Well, I didn’t 
know before that he was going. I see 
there is still more reason why I should go 
now—and stay.” 

“But I forbid you doing any such foo:- 
ish thing.” 

“To tell the truth, Grace, I thought of 
_ staying all the time—of going into some 
business there.” 

‘“Why, you never told me of it before.” 

“Well, I never thought of it till after I 
left you last night. Then it occurred to 
me that I might go into sheep or cattle or 
something like that.” 

“ At Manitou?” 

“Why not?” 

““Tt’s a summer resort.” 

“So much the better. I’d only want to 
be there in the summer, anyhow.” 

“Harry, you're a trifler.” 

“Well, I can peel an orange, anyhow—if 
you'll allow me,” Woodson exclaimed, tak- 
ing from her hand the one she was making 
a sad mess of.” 

‘Harry, I never can forgive you for do- 
ing this,” Miss Baxter concluded, after a 
moment’s contemplation of the whirling 
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blur of green through the car window.” 

“Well, I never could have forgiven my- 
self if I hadn’t—and there it was,” he 
asserted dispassionately, laying the pulpy, 
broken sphere of the orange before her. 

It is quite a jaunt from Manhattan to 

Manitou; but one morning they exchanged 
the cushioned weariness of the train for 
that blue hollow of the hills, with its 
gayly-colored roofs and gables showing 
here and there up the canyon like a scat- 
tered troop of butterflies. Then life be- 
came one long breath of delight. What 
color there was! The earth seemed hung 
in some rarer medium than common air. 
The yellow cactus blossoms were like 
flakes of flame. A scarlet flower fairly 
burned into the sight. Grace deveioped a 
new enthusiasm every day, and piled her 
palette with cobalt and chrome. Even 
Fleming, who had preceded them, grunted 
out, now and then, “Put in your loore 
pure. Make her jump.” 
So they painted from morning to night, 
keeping two or three studies under way at 
once—putting in blues where Woodson 
saw greens, and purples where he saw 
nothing but nondescript sand, and doing 
all the inexplicable things that should be 
done according to the gospel of the 1lu- 
ministers. 

Woodson sat by and chaffed. Hecouldn’t 
paint. He wouldn’t smoke. He parried 
Grace’s occasional inquiring glances by 
explaining that he was negotiating to go 
into the cattle business—a man was going 
to bring him a herd on trial. 

Meanwhile he arrayed his shapely figure 
in cowboyish top-boots, blue shirt, and 
slouch hat, which became him immensely, 
and made a sinisterimpression among the 
blazers and tennis suits of summering 
Manitou. Grace was absorbed and satis- 
fied. One day an ideastruck him. “Grace,” 
he said, “I found a little bit down here 
the other day that I’d like to have you 
sketch—to send home, you know. You'll 
do it, won’t you?” 

“Why, of course. 
Fleming.” 

“Oh, hang Mr. Fleming!” Woodson 
broke in. “Fleming is all right in his 
way, but I want you—your sketch, you 
know.” 

The place was quite a distance away, 
over the mesa. They set out for it next 


Ill speak to Mr. 


_ day. 


‘Here it is,” Woodson exclaimed, after 
along tramp, pointing over the burning 
plain to where a row of cottonwoods 
were banked against the sky, tremulous in 
the vibrant air. ‘There, do that; call it 
‘A Hundred in the Shade,’ or something 
like that.” 

“It doesn’t seem to compose very well,” 
Grace murmured, holding the tips of her 
fingers together and inclosing the picture 
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in arosy frame through which she gazed, 
half shutting her eyes in truly artistic in- 
tentness. 

“Well, never mind that; get the char- 
acter of it. You know Fleming says the 
character's the thing. That’s what I want 
—the character—the true character of this 
beastly country.” 

“ Oh, I can’t do anything to-day,” Grace 
exclaimed, petulantly, wiping her troubled 
brow with the back of her hand and leay- 
ing a streak of blue along her forehead 
that intensified her puzzled look. 

‘Why don’t you put those trees in 
green?” Woodson asked, with serious con- 
cern, as Grace renewed her struggle with 
the regulation blues and purple. 

“But I don’t see them so,” she mur- 
mured, ina moment of absorbed effort. 

“Grace,” he blurted out almost before 
he knew it, “I don’t believe you see any- 
thing. Excuse me, but I don’t believe 
you ever did. I don’t believe in your art; 
I don’t believe in your career; I don’t be- 
lieve in yourindependence! You’resimply 
spoiling the nicest girl in the world with 
it. You see everything through Fleming’s 
You see things biue and purple be- 
cause he does; and he—well, he sees things 
that way beceuse some fellows over in Paris 
do, and I don’t believe init. There, now, 
I’ve said it, come.” 

But it was not arranged that he should 
finish what he had to say. He had looked 
down to the ground where he sat as he 
spoke of Fleming. When he looked up 
Grace was several feet away from him, hur- 
rying down the hill, with her head 
bowed. 

“T’m a brute—a miserable brute!” Wood- 
son remarked to himself with considerable 
force, as he watched her striding toward 
the half drycreek. ‘“ But some one ought 
to have told her that art is all foolishness. 
Look at Fleming, even. He’s forty, and 
I’d like to know where he’d be if it wasn’t 
for his teaching. But I’m a brute, just the 
same—a heartless brute.” 

There was a plum thicket along the 
creek, and after watching Grace disappear 
within it Woodson set about picking up 
her sketching kit. This done, it occurred 
to him that it would be a proper penance 
on his part to wash her brushes—he had 
always hated dirty brushes so. Gathering 
them up, he started toward the creek. 
When he got there he could see no signs 
of Grace. Could it be that anything had 
happened to her? The thought made 
him catch his breath fora moment. He 
knew she was impulsive—capable of any 
rash move in a moment of excitement. 
Then he heard a stirring in the plum 
thicket, and he came face to face upon her 
in a little opening, crying softly to 
herself. 

‘“Grace,” he called, ‘“why, what’s the 
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matter? I know I’m a brute, but I didn’t 
think you'd take it so.” 

“Oh, can’t you help me?” she pleaded, 
and began groping about and feeling aim- 
lessly with her hands. 

He saw that her hair was loosened and 
that her wrists and face were scratched 
and bleeding in a dozen places. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he queried 
again, as she came groping toward him, 
and stumbled against him. 

“Can't you help me at all?” 

“Of course I can, small girl; you’re all 
right. Nothing shall touch you,” he re- 
alias as his arms closed tightly around 

en 

‘Oh, silly, can’t you see I’ve lost my 
glasses?” she explained, pulling away 
from him and flushing red among the 
greenery. But he held her tight. 

“You don’t want them; you see better 
without them, blue eyes. Confess, now, 
you never really saw before. Give up 
trusting in those wretched glasses and try- 
ing to be independent. Come, see your 
career through my eyes.” 

But still she held back at arm’s length, 
really defiant. His fingers left a white 
circle where they clasped her wrists. She 
seemed ready to cry, and then smiled in- 
stead: ‘ You'll get my glasses, if I prom- 
ise pr. 

He nodded. 

Suddenly throwing her arms about his 
neck, she said: “I always liked your eyes,” 
and pressed a kiss on either lid. ‘Maybe 
you were right about my art,” she added, 
seriously. ‘‘ But—this needn’t interfere, 
need it.” 

“Interfere! .Why, I’1l tell that man that 
Ive decided not to take his cattle, and 
we'll turn the whole herd into paint.” 





When Parting Comes. 


oye S E do not know how much we loye 
lq | Until we come to part, 
\ How strong the tendrils are that 
bind 
An object to the heart ; 
The tree, beneath whose branches 
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we 
In infancy have strayed, 

The flowers, the friends of early youth, 
With whom we oft have played, 

Are things o’er which we mourn and grieve, 
In pleasure and in pain, 

As memory brings them back to us 
From out the past again. 


We linger still amidst the scenes 
That we have loved so well; 

While recollections fond and pure 
Within our bosoms swell ; 

And to their shadows still we cling, 
E’en while they do depart; 

For memories that we thought hid 
Come crowding on the heart; 

And though the star of hope may shed 
Its beams upon our way, 

Yet ‘“‘ Farewell”’ is a bitter word— 
For those who love—to say. 

— Finley Johnson. 
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Confidences. 





T has been said that all secrecy is 

a mark of imperfection, and that 
)° as mankind rises into higher and 
better moral conditions it will be 
gradually abandoned, as there will 
be less and less necessity or desire for 
concealment. Meantime, however, until 
so desirable a state of things is reached, it 
is quite needful that we know something 
of the art and duties of a wise and delicate 
reserve. Confidences between friends are 
among the great comforts of life, and they 
ought to be unmingled sources of pleas- 
ure. But many things occur to prevent 
this. People are not always wise in select- 
ing their confidants, and not always kind 
in’ enjoining secrecy. The craving for 
sympathy is natural, but it should never 
lead one to employ selfish methods of ob- 
taining it. There are many to whom a 
secret isa burden, which is either borne 
with extreme uneasiness and anxiety or 
thrown off altogether. It is neither safe 
nor fair to oppress such persons with 
weights too heavy for them to carry. In- 
deed, the qualities necessary for a confidant 
are very rare, and very much ignored by 
those who pour their abundant plaints into 
willing or unwilling ears. 

The reason why so many are disappoint- 
ed and indignant when their secrets become 
common property is that they have ex- 
pected the impossible. They have sup- 
posed that friendly attachment was all that 
was needful, in order to secure both sym- 
pathy and secrecy. When they find that 
their confidences have been violated, they 
immediately doubt the sincerity of the 
friendship; yet this suspicion is by no 
meansalways just. There are some people 
who, without any unkind intentions, re- 
peat what they have heard almost invol- 
untarily. Not in the habit of conceal- 
ment on their own account, they cannot 
understand why any one else should de- 
sire it. They would not for the world use 
such knowledge amiss themselves, and 
they do not believe that others will. Then 
there are those who have some dear friend, 
from whom. they conceal nothing, and 
they entrust him with the secrets of a 
third party as they would their own. 
Others again, feeling somewhat exultant 
at having been made the repository of a 
secret, imply by their manner or by slight 
suggestions that they could tell more if 
they would, and thus often convey hints 
enough to produce a more or less distorted 
impression of the affair. Others conscien- 
tiously strive to bury their knowledge in 
their own breasts, but lack the moral 
power, and,in some moment of tempta- 
tion, are thrown off their guard and re- 
veal it, and then suffer an agony of self- 
reproach. 
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Now, while all this implies imperfection, 
and is by no means to be commended, it 


does not involve malice or even unfriend- | 


liness. It merely shows that there is more 
responsibility in the act of confiding and 
imposing secrecy than is usually imagined. 
Much of the blame of broken confidences 
rests upon the one who has given them. 
He has been too anxious for sympathy or 
comfort or approval to consider the pos- 
sible cost to himself, or to the other. He 
feels that he has given a sacred trust, 
when, in fact, he has required a great and 
perhaps impossible favor. He has noright 
to demand so hard a task, or to inflict so 
heavy a burden on his friend, much less 
to reproach him with disloyalty if he faints 
under its weight. Heshould at least make 
sure not only of his kindly intentions, but 
of his power to do what he desires without 
an undue strain. 

On the other hand, every one will nat- 
urally wish to possess this power, and to 
be able at once to invite and deserve con- 
fidence. It is sucha fruitful means of pro- 
moting happiness, of scattering benefits, 
of affording sympathy, advice and comfort, 
of exerting influence, of leading people 
out of dangers and into safe paths, of ce- 
menting friendship and increasing affec- 
tion, that the weakness which renders it 
difficult or impossible is always to be 
deprecated. Like every other power, it 
may be cultivated by exercise. If one 
feels too weak to hold a secret, let him 
never acceptit. It is far better to refuse 
confidence than to receive and then betray 
it. But when once taken, let it be regard- 
ed as a solemn trust, which he must fulfill. 
As he would guard the property of his 
friend, so let him guard his secret: The 
one is no more his to spend or give away 
than the other. No tie can be so close, no 
love so strong as to form an excuse for 
telling a secret which belongs to a third 
party; and it is a false sentiment and a 
mean jealousy that would require it at the 
hands of friend or lover, husband or wife. 
Everyone is at liberty to decline to receive 
such confidence, if he please, but having 
received it, he has no right to impart it. 
So the vanity which throws out hints, and 
the garrulity which abhors silence, and the 
flippancy which spurns restraint, are all 
poor and mean characteristics, which every 
right-minded man and woman will be on 
the watch to control. Even the entire 
frankness with which some people discuss 


_ their own affairs formis no precedent for 


discussing those of another. The right 
to the former is unquestionable, though 
its wisdom may often be doubted; but the 
latter is neither right nor kind. In busi- 
ness there is a certain professional secrecy 
that cannot be ignored and should be 
guarded at all times as a matter of self- 
protection. 
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There is often a duty of secrecy, where 
no definite promise has been exacted. 
We are not sensitive enough, or delicate 
enough, in this respect. We sometimes 
say, “it was not told to me in confidence,” 
when a very little reflection would show 
us that such was intended and taken for 
granted. Kind thoughts will often sug- 
gest a silence which has not been demand- 
ed. The suggestionthatit might be de¢/er 
not to repeat something is one that should 
never be disregarded. A wise and kindly 
silence would often prevent incalculable 
injury. Especially should we avoid re- 
peating what has been said in the heat of 
anger or other excitement. The exact 
truth can never be represented, because 
the causes and motives cannot be cor- 
rectly known, and the unfavorable im- 
pression is always exaggerated. But even 
were this not so, there is every reason to 
avoid giving prominence to that which is 
evil or imperfect. Secrecy has no more 
honorable mission than this, for evil grows 
by emphasis, but withers away by neglect. 
As the kindly and unselfish instincts pre- 
dominate over the self-regarding ones, as 
true friendliness increases and extends, 
the whole question of giving, accepting 
and preserving confidence will be better 
understood, and the consequent duties 
more faithfully and generously performed. 


——— 


Love’s Fidelity. 


HE hand of time, beloved one, 
Hath press’d upon thy brow, 
And one by one thy beauties are 
Fast fading from thee now ; 
Yet love’s own treasures, pure and 





grand, 
Are still within thy heart. 
These precious jewels, hope and faith, 
Time cannot make depart! : 
And though ‘thy eyes are not as bright 
As once they used to be, 
Though from thy cheek the rose hath fled, 
Thou art the same to me. 


Thy voice, which once around me cast 
A deep, mysterious spell, 

As its pure tones upon my soul 
In silvery accents fell, 

Hath now, alas! grown faint and low, 
Yet still to me it seems 

As if it were the counterpart 
Of some I’ve heard in dreams ; 

And though the wrinkles on thy brow 
Tell of advancing years, 

Yet still thy love to me is life, 
Within this vale of tears. 


Oh! what cares love for signs of age, 
It brings me no regret. 
I loved thee in thy days of youth, 
I love thee, dearest, yet; 
And though the friends we love may change, 
Grow callous, harsh, and cold, 
Yet love, pure love, will keep the heart 
From ever growing old. 
And my fond soul prays but for this— 
That when we fade and die, 
Thy charms shall bloom again to bless 
My pathway in the sky. 
r —Finley Johnson. 
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Emotion and Reason. 








(Cy seem to regard the faculties of 
( man somewhat as they would a 
bunch of flowers, any one of 
which they are at liberty to pre- 
fer, and to select from all the rest. Some 
especially honor the emotional nature. 
They like a man to be “all heart,” to feel 
deeply, to desire earnestly, to have warm 
impulses and strong passions. ‘Cold and 
logical reason,” they say, “ freezes up the 
warm currents of the soul, and turns a 
man into a piece of inechanism. Let feel- 
ing be the mainspring of his actions; let 
his heart speak and his will obey.” All 
this another class strongly contests. The 
regard the emotions as undependable and 
‘misleading, exhausting the nature and 
palsying the judgment. They would have 
them conquered and subdued, brought 
into subjection to the reason, and suffered 
to hold no dominion over the life. But, to 
the clear and calm voice of reason they do 
all honor. The man who is governed by 
it they respect, and if, in his equitable reg- 
ularity, he is somewhat automatic, they do 
not complain. ' 

The error of both of these classes is not 
in what they honor, but in what theyslight. 
The warm feelings and the clear reason 
are both essential, and wherever they are 
simultaneously and thoroughly developed, 
there will be the finest manhood and wom- 
anhood. Of course,in no one is either 
of them entirely absent, but in many one 
or the other is weak, and the result is 
always injurious. Take, for instance, the 
case of a person with strong emotions and 
feeble reasoning powers. He is to that 
extent at the mercy of his emotions. If 
they are malevolent, if he be actuated by 
hatred or revenge or envy, there will be 
little or no ameliorating effect produced 
by subsequent reflection. His. actions, 
following quickly the dictum of his feel- 
ings, will be baneful and destructive, per- 
haps criminal, and his character must 
quickly deteriorate. But suppose he have 
only benevolent emotions and kindly im- 
pulses, how wiil it then be with him, if the 
reason is undeveloped and neglected? 
Here, too, the actions thus prompted will 
speedily be performed, there being no 
force strong enough to guide or modify 
them, and even here, very questionable 
results will frequently follow. For, al- 
though the desire to help and benefit is a 
primary condition for doing it, the know- 
ing how to accomplish it harmlessly and 
permanently is a large part of the work, 
and that must come, if at all, through in- 
telligent reasoning. Strong feeling is 
nearly always one-sided, and some of the 
truth is thus overlooked. The action 
which follows from a sudden burst of 
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generosity has often an unjust side to it, 
simply because it is a side which has never 
been seen. Extreme pity for suffering, 
and extreme indignation at its real or 
supposed author, often lead to mistaken 
judgments and unwarrantable actions, 
while, if the reason had been trained to a 
wise activity, these benevolent emotions 
would have been guided into safe and 
serviceable paths. 

Sometimes we see an eager and en- 
thusiastic reformer who falls into the snare. 
Passionately in love with his cherished 
project, and thoroughly convinced of its 
desirability, he will push it with so much 
violence, and with so little regard to exist- 
ing conditions, that it meets only with an- 
tagonism and hostile influences. Perhaps 
the community is not yet prepared to re- 
ceive his message; or perhaps he has 
overlooked some important point, without 
which it could not hope to prosper; or 
possibly there is some radical defect in the 
purpose itself, which his overpowering 
feelings, unchecked by reason, prevent him 
from discovering. Whatever it be, a calm 
and cultivated judgment would have dis- 
cerned it, and better ‘or wiser methods 
might have ensured success, when now 
only failure awaits him. 

On the other hand, no reasoning powers, 
however acute, no judgment, however 
wise, can ever give the energy and inspira- 
tion that come from theemotions. The cold 
and unimpassioned man, be he ever so 
well trained and intellectuai, does not find 
sufficient spur to action. He is ever bal- 
ancing probabilities, weighing objections, 
listening to arguments, but, lacking the 
impetus of a strong desire or an earnest 
enthusiasm, he is comparatively inactive. 
Indeed, the office of the understanding is 
not to instigate conduct, but to guide 
impulse, to control passion, and to temper 
emotion with that wisdom which is need- 
ful to make it subserve the best purposes 
of life. If, then, the feelings are weak, 
and the desires are languid, the reason is 
robbed of its chief work as a factor in 
human welfare. Just as all the complex 
machinery of a locomotive, be it ever so 
perfectly constructed, would fail to move 
it without the steam which supplies the 
motive power, so the intellectual nature, 
be it ever so well developed, is not able to 
sway the life and fulfill its manifold ob- 
jects, without the emotions which supply 
the needed stimulus. 

It is evidently absurd to try to sever 
faculties which are thus dependent upon 
each other for their value, or even to exalt 
one above the other. The great thing is 
to see to it that as far as possible they are 
simultaneously developed. The idea that 
they are antagonistic forces, pulling in op- 
posite directions, is fatal to their best 
culture. Were that so, the success of the 
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‘one would be the defeat of the other. 


They are rather parts of the same wonder- 
ful nature, working each in its own sphere, 
but harmoniously together, and for the 
same great purpose, that of influencing 
the will. It has been well said that “ the 
will is the highest force in nature, the last 
consummate blossom of all her marvelous 
efforts, a gathering together and concen- 
tration of different forces into one definite 
mode of action. * * * By the powerof 
a well-fashioned will man reacts with in- 
telligent success upon the external world, 
brings himself into a complete harmony 
with his surroundings, assimilates and in- 
corporates nature, and thus carries forward 
its organic evolution.” 
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Obstructions to Conversation. 


~ 


ran MONG the minor annoyances 
o of the average man and woman 
iV is the frequent necessity of say- 

ing something when nothing 


springs naturally to the lips to 
say. In the daily intercourse of business 
life this trouble is seldom felt. There 
everyone is too closely engaged to waste 
time in conversation that is not strictly 
necessary and to the point; or, if there is 
an exception to this rule, he is soon re- 
minded, perhaps in no very gentle man- 
ner, that ‘‘time is money,” and that if he 
choose to squander his own he must not 
steal that of his neighbors. But in social 
intercourse the case is very different. 
Here the aim is to give and receive pleas- 
ure and benefit through the exchange of 
thoughts, opinions, feelings and _ senti- 
ments; and he who cannot contribute his 
share to this end is very apt to be con- 
sidered, and, in the end, to consider him- 
self, a social failure. The consciousness, 
therefore, at any particular time that one 
can find nothing -to say, whatever be the 
cause, is often much more distressing 
than the occasion seems to warrant. 

It is true that there are Some persons 
who never suffer in this way. They are 
not shy or reticent. They can talk on 
every subject, and with every individual, 
with about equal facility. They are not 
troubled with a feeling of inferiority, either 
in knowledge or capacity; neither have 
they any fear of betraying their ignorance 
or fatiguing their listeners. Yet, although 
shy and silent people sometimes hail these 
fluent talkers, as a relief from the awk- 
wardness of frequent pauses in the con- 
versation, they are seldom fine conversa- 
tionalists, nor does their easy volubility 
render them permanently agreeable to 
any intelligent social circle. What they 
say 1s generally too commonplace to arouse 
interest, and too unappreciative to win a 
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response, except out of civility. They are 
also the worst listeners in the company, and 
good listening comprises at least half of 
good conversation. 

On the other hand, many of those who 
suffer from not having words to say ap- 
propriate to the occasion are highly intel- 
ligent and appreciative people. Some are 
so absorbed in their own thoughts that 
they find it extremely difficult to detach 
themselves and take a real interest in 
something else. Some are modest, and 
distrust their own powers, and fear criti- 
cism; some are naturally reserved and 
silent, and some have by mistake entered 
‘into a circle with which they have little or 
nothing in commop. For all these the 
cause of the trouble suggests the remedy. 
‘The preoccupied must cultivate an interest 
in other things; the diffdent must accus- 
tom themselves to free expression; the 
reserved must break through the shell 
which enwraps them; and those who are 
out of touch with their companions must 
seek a more congenial atmosphere. 

There is, however, another and a more 
common reason for this embarrassment 
than any of these. It is the disorderly and 
confused state of the mind. Itis not so 
much the lack of knowledge as the chaotic 
and promiscuous manner in which the 
knowledge is held. Our external pos- 
sessions we Classify and arrange ; we know 
what we have and what we have not, and 
can accordingly put them to their appro- 
priate use. But our mental resources are 
too often a motley and heterogeneous mass, 
out of which we find extreme difficulty in 
extracting just what we want at the right 
time. He who knows nothing at all of a 
subject under discussion can at least listen 
and ask intelligent questions, but he who 
knows a little in a desultory way, and is 
not very sure even of that, is liable to con- 
tinual perplexity in conversation. If he 
be rash and indiscreet he will launch forth 
boldly, only to find himself soon in deeper 
water than he can cope with, and if he be 
of a modest and timid disposition, he will 
be the victim of incertitude, and will suffer 
those embarrassing pauses when no fit 
words will come to his relief. “The secret 
of interesting conversation is the same as 
that of literature—having something in 
the mind—something to say. Yet how 
few people have minds furnished with any- 
thing but commonplace, or at least how 
few can produce acceptable fragments 
from a store of knowledge.” Of course, 
with our limited minds and opportunities, 
all our knowledge must be to a certain ex- 
tent fragmentary, but it is a good thing 
to have the fragments in some kind of 
order, to take stock of them, as it were, so 
as to know what is there and what is not, 
and thus to be able to use them as occasion 
requires. 


og 


There is still another cause for these 
dreaded periods of silence when conversa- 
tion should flow free and unobstructed, 
and that is the lack of sympathy. It is 
not only from our own little mental stock 
that we may draw, but also from the heads 
and hearts of others. If we do not get 
into touch with them, if we win no inspir- 
ation from their enthusiasm, and feel no 
heart-beat of sympathy with their desires 
and aims, we cannot wonder that when our 
turn comes to speak our lips should often be 
sealed. Of course, volubility by no means 
proves a cordial fellow-feeling, nor does 
silence always mean the reverse; but it 
remains true that if we cultivate a spirit of 
brotherhood— 


‘A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize,”’ 
we shall seldom be at much loss when a 
response is called for. Emerson says: 
“Tet our eyes not look away, but meet. 
Let us not look east or west for materials 
of conversation, but rest in presence and 
unity. A just feeling will fast enough 
supply fuel for discourse, if speaking be 
more grateful than silence.” 





The Power of Contact. 


T’ is a tribute to all kinds of good- 
, ness. that, however deficient we 

may be in them ourselves, we al- 
ways wish to influence others in 
favor of them. It marks the low- 
est stage in demoralization when anyone 
actually resolves to drag another down in 
the scale of morality—a stage to which we 
are happy to believe, few ever descend. 
Yet it is a mistake, often made, to suppose 
that wecan exert or withhold this influence 
at pleasure. Itis thought to consist chiefly 
in what we say, whereas our words are but 
a fractional part of our real influence. 
Without undervaluing their power, it is 
not to be denied that the very same words 
which at times inspire emotion, infuse de- 
sires and control the conduct will at other 
times leave the heart cold and the life un- 
changed. It is not, then, the words them- 
selves, but what they convey, that gives 
them their power. They are but amedium 
to carry thoughts, feelings, desires, resolu- 
tions, and if they are not charged with 
these they fall flat and powerless. Heart 
speaks to heart in a language of its own, 
and it understands no other. 

It is the power of contact, which is of ail 
influences the greatest, and this acts un- 
consciously, involuntarily and perpetually. 
Each one, by simply de7g what he is, is 
doing more to change people’s hearts and 
modify their lives than he could by all the 
words he utters in a lifetime. There isa 
magnetism in his presence, which, without 
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his knowledge, induces them to adopt his 
thoughts and principles, to share his hopes 
and fears, to feel with him and to act like 
him. Language may conceal what is 
within, or may paint it in false colors; but 
contact is absolutely and inevitably sin- 
cere. It acts as surely and as speedily as 
the food we eat and the air we breath, 
communicating its own qualities for good 
or for evil with the same certainty and 
regularity. No matter what we say, or 
how we Say it, our presence, our conduct, 
our unstudied demeanor, showing us as 
we are, will speak so much louder than 
our words, that the latter will hardly be 
heard. “Do as I say, but not asI do,” isa 
futile piece of advice; for it is what we do, 
think, feel, wish for, that will constitute 
our influence, and if what we say is dif- 
ferent from this, it will fall useless to the 
ground. 

The father may think to hide certain 
parts of his character from his child, not 
wishing him to imitate them, and may 
give him precepts that he has never fol- 
lowed, but the child absorbs what he 
fancies is concealed, and forgets the words 
which contradict it. Commands and ex- 
hortations may produce or restrain certain 
acts, but they are powerless to inspire 
emotions or create desires. Often they 
havea ‘reverse effect. A. recent “writer 
says: “Perhaps the most prompt and cer- 
tain way of checking an emotion in others 
is to tell them that it is their duty to feel 
it. Tell anyone he ough? to feel grateful, 
and you will probably make him ten times 
more ungrateful than he was before.” It 
may be said that it is less important to 
create emotion than to influence the life. 
But the truth is that life is dependent 
for its character upon the emotions, or 
rather upon the desires, which are the 
most powerful motives. Nothing, indeed, 
can be done until we desire to do it, and 
whatever touches the desires touches the 
character and the life. Take, for instance, 
the most practical of duties—that of hon- 
esty. It may seem to have nothing to do 
with the feelings, but altogether with con- 
duct. To give every one his due, to re- 
frain from taking unfair advantage, or in 
any way enriching one’s self at the expense 
of another, are supposed to be duties 


which are simply to be inculcated and 


obeyed, yet how is the desire of gain, so 
intense in many minds, to be made to 
yield when it conflicts with these duties? 
Chiefly by creating within the breast a 
stronger desire for justice and integrity. 
The dove of rectitude, the /az¢i in honor, 


.the desire to deal fairly and squarely with 


all men, must be aroused and strengthened 
before any one can be thoroughly and truly 
just And the same is true with regard to 
every good quality. 
Thus to stimuiate these desires, to in- 
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spire these emotions, to intensify these 
feelings, must be the object of attention » 
for everyone who would influence his 
brother-man for good. And this is done 
far more through the subtle influence of 
contact than in any other way. We may 
talk and reason, we may reprove and ex- 
postulate, we may praise and blame, but, 
after all, it is our own characters, our own 
example, the moral atmosphere in which 
we dwell, that will act upon others with 
ten-fold force. We may accept it as an 
assured fact that those who come into in- 
timate relations will, to a greater or less 
degree, resemble each other; for, without 
intending it, they communicate their emo- 
tions to each other, they inspire each other 
with their feelings, they transmit to each 
other their desires, and they can no more 
help absorbing them than the flower can 
help absorbing the dew which descends 
upon it. 

If, then, we wish to influence any one 
for good (and who does not?), whatever 
other efforts we put forth, let us be very 
sure to be ourselves that which we desire 
to make others; If we would diminish 
selfishness in the world, let us cultivate 
generosity in our own nature; if we would 
promote charity and good feeling, let us 
cherish them in our own breasts; if we 
would banish gloom from another’s heart, 
let our spirit be cheerful. Tthus we shall 
be a continual influence for good, not only 
by our example, though that is much, but 
by the subtle force of contact, which op- 
erates silently and unconsciously, but con- 
tinuously and most efficiently. 


~ 





The Parting. 


S HAT shall I say to you, love, for 
farewell? 

6 What can I give you for magical 

j spell? 

Is there a language that holds in 
its heart 

Anything sweeter for lovers apart 

Than the dear words of the old German strain 

“Till we shall meet again—Auf wiedersehen!”’ 






Sweet it may be, yet it cannot express 

All my deep longing to help and to bless, 

Yet in the language of France I may find 
Greeting more tender, less carefully kind. 
Will not this phrase bear my message to thee, 
“ Good-bye, my friend—Adieu, mon ami?” 


Cold and unfeeling it seemeth to me 

So I would fain that my farewell should be 
In the one language that truly can prove 
All that the heart feels of passion or love ; 
Soft as the musical rivulet’s flow 

Ripples the parting ‘“‘ good-bye—Addio!” 


Ah, there is nothing, my own, that can reach 

Deep to the soul like our plain English speech. 

Sweeter and truer and dearer than all 

Foreign love-phrases of cottage or hall 

Rings the old song that we breathed—you and 1% 

When night would sever us—‘“ Sweetheart, good- 
bye!” —Annie Gillman. 
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The Earth’s Poles. 





Those who oppose the theory of changing 
polarity endeayor to make one of their 
strong points in the allegation that any 
polar accumulation of ice would be en- 
tirely inadequate to so affect the earth in 
its entiretyas to demand a changing center 
of gravity. These men deduce their con- 
clusion from the assumed premise that, 
whether cool or hot, the interior of our 
globe is solid and dense throughout its 
mass, and could this be proven, it would 
be a considerable obstacle in the way of 
what may be termed the new theory. 
They go so far as to caiculate that the 
central pressure in the earth’s deep in- 
terior would be so intense as to greatly 
reduce the bulk of the hardest steel, and, 
having arranged their fanciful premises, 
they serenely rest and allow phenomena, 
however antagonistic to such assumption, 
to stand as unexplainable puzzles, to be 
speculated over, but under no circuim- 
stances to be allowed to interfere with 
their prearranged ideas. 

But the plain fact is that under the 
present deal five-sixths of the land is in 
the northern hemisphere, and very much 
the larger portion of water is found south 
of the equator. The evidence is indis- 
putable that at a former period the water 
lay over much of the present dry land in 
the northern hemisphere, the limestone 
formations and the terraces high up the 
hillsides furnishing indubitable evidence 
of this. Was this change slow or sudden? 
Around the north pole, where for ages 
there has been incessant frigidity, are the 
bones of myriads of worlds of former ani- 
mals, tropical and semii-tropical. How 
came they in such vast profusion to herd 
in that inhospitable clime, and when dis- 
solution overtook them was it prolonged 
or sudden? Their carcasses are found im- 
bedded in the Arctic ice, skin and flesh 
intact, even the eyeballs and stomach con- 
tents in a state of perfect refrigeration. 
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How came death so suddenly that this 
flesh had no time to decompose, and what 
was the agency that so suddenly and so 
radically changed the physical environ- 
ment? 

All the observed phenomena are as if 
there had been a sudden shift in the polar 
points. In other words, none of the known 
conditions are antagonistic to the theory 
of such polar changes. 

Now, again, recurring to the earth’s in- 
terior, there is absolute proof that what- 
ever the internal. condition, there are vast 
areas of the gaseous element. All the ter- 
rific volcanic outbursts attest this. Mauna 
Loa, Skaptar, Jokul, (tna, Vesuvius, Krak- 
atoa, ail the volcanic chimneys, ancient 
and modern, have at times belched incal- 
culable quantities of gaseous matter from 
their glowing throats. Earthquake phe- 
nomena make it clear that these gaseous 
areas shift, and that as they change loca- 
tion molten matter filis inin their wake. 

Now, in case of a long-continued ex- 
ternal localization of avoirdupois, as of 
polar ice, there would necessarily be an 
inside shifting of the heavier matter to 
the same point and a shifting of the gas- 
eous, like a bubble in a huge level, to the 
opposite point, and thus between the out- 
side and inside localization who shall say 
that when once the inside molten ocean 
thus readjusts this 1s not a coiossal factor 
in impelling cataclysms on the aqueous 
surface, and that when the rocking ex- 
terior aqueous seas and the shifting in- 
terior molten seas have regained equilib- 
rium, the surface shall not have undergone 
thorough reorganization with a complete 
change in the sphere’s polarity? 

Is there one single feature in recognized 
continental changes that is not in harmony 
with this view? Is there a single fact con- 
nected with the continental polar bone- 
yard and those refrigerated carcasses that 
does not demand such solution ? 

What, then, is the inference? That the 
pre-glacial polar points were elsewhere; 
that a shift finally began, not at once over- 
whelmingly, but as a tree cracks and sways 
before it falls, there were premonitory in- ~ 
dicatious—-water slowly crowding animal 
life forward as does an unfanned prairie 
fire, then at last a pronounced tilt, shifting 
oceans with cataclysmic waves rolling with 
inconceivable force, lifting the polar ice- 
caps to go forward and harrow the earth, 
and lo, when the new poles had been de- 
termined the north pivotal point was amid 
the crowded animal mass, and suddenly, 
ere flesh could decay, polar ice enveloped 
all in its frigid shroud. 

Just where the polar points were that 
preceded the present ones may not be 
readily determined, and, when they again 
change, as they surely will, should the 
new equatorial line pass over the present 
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Antarctic ice-cap, when this, under torrid 
conditions, had changed, what evidence 
would there be of the present pole in the 
then equatorial ocean? 

No one may know at what points the 
mobile interior and the aqueous exterior 
may find their readjustment and both suc- 
ceeding poles may be located in the pres- 
ent oceans. 





What is Electricity ? 


lectricity is simply motion of the mole- 
cules of the different substances which are 
the subjects of electrical action, just as 
heat, light and sound are, and the only 
difference between these forces is the rate 
of the motion. 

The motion of sound, as we all know, is 
comparatively slow; that of heat and light 
very rapid. That of electricity would ap- 
pear to be somewhat between the slow 
motion of sound and the rapid motion 
of those head-waves whose motion is 
slowest. 

And it would appear that the wonderful 
adaptability which electricity shows for 
every kind of work is due entirely to the 
position which its rate of motion occupies 
in the scale of the energies. 

It would also appear that the reason 
this wonderful agent laid dormant for so 
many ages, and is even now only partially 
developed, is, very largely at any rate, be- 
cause we have no sense which responds to 
the particular periods of vibration com- 
prised within the electrical range. 

Heat currents would be far more efficient 
than electric currents if we could make 
use of them as we do of the latter; and, 
as before remarked, the reason electricity 
is such a useful agent appears to be be- 
cause its rate of vibration is sufficiently 
high to admit of rapid transmission, yet 
not sufficiently so to be destructive. It 
only becomes destructive when it is trans- 
formed into heat. 








Registration by Electricity. 

Of the many lately devised applications 
of electricity to the registration of tem- 
perature, one of the most ingenious is that 
proposed for use in hospitals, whereby 
the temperature of the patient can be con- 
stantly brought to the cognizance of the 
attendant or physician. It is well known 
that in certain diseases, especially in 
rheumatic fever, the discovery of a sudden 
increase in temperature is of the utmost 
importance. 
recorded, it is only necessary to fix the 
bulb under the arm of the patient and the 
sudden increase in the body heat will be 
announced at once by the ringing of a 
bell. If this application be further de- 
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That this can be instantly © 


veloped, it seems probable that every pa- 
tient in the ward willwear the apparatus 
fastened under the arm-pits, each bulb 
being connected with the number indicat- 
ed to the house surgeon’s room, so that 
the dresser or house physician will only - 
have to lift up his eye and read on the in- 
dicator the intelligence that number three 
or four in such and such a ward has de- 
veloped an alarming degree of tempera- 
ture. Thisinventionis very much akin 
to that of M. Tavernier, who has devised 
an apparatus for registering a rise of tem- 
perature through friction in any part of 
the machine. The apparatus consists of a 
small metallic bulb half filled with ether, 
the bulb being hermetically sealed with a 
corrugated cover; any elevation of tem- 
perature in the medium in which the bulb 
is placed causes, through the expansion of 
the ether vapor, a straightening out of the 
cover which is thus made to complete 
an electric circuit and sound an alarm bell. 





The Age of Wonders. 

The last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury promises to be a very brilliant chap- 
ter in the history of the world. The won- 
derful studies in science, the arts and 
manufactures, made by delvers in regions 
of mysterious force and unknown quali- 
ties of the mineral kingdom,~-and their 
application to the needs of mankind, will 
surely eclipse past records in these lines. 
Electricity is still in its infancy. In its 
field the greatest strides are being made, 
and surprises are so common as to scarce- 
ly ruffle the surface of the sea of science. 

The application of the electric force 
through the storage system is now the 
problem which, if solved, will work won- 
ders in various ways. Since the ocean- 
racing fad has engrossed the attention of 
ship owners and builders, the question of 
propulsion by electricity has received a 
fresh impetus. A big racer burns over 
300 tons of coal a day, and must therefore 
carry Over 2,000 tons of dead weight in 
the shape of fuel. This drawback to 
higher speed and quicker trips is what 
electrical engineers are called upon to 
remove. It is a knotty problem, but it is 
not venturing much of a prophecy to say 
that electrical force will eventually be ap- 
plied. 

In discussing the dead weight of ships 
of this class, another modern material is 
prominently presented. Yo aluminum 
the shipbuilder of to-day is turning fora 
substitute to lighten the weight of hulls. 
The experts who are struggling in this 
field confidently believe this wonderful 
metal will eventually be manufactured as 
cheaply as steel, and of such quality as to 
be used in the construction of ships. 
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Some assert that before many years 
ships of the greatest size, weighing less 
than their steel-built sisters of to-day by 
many thousand tons, will be built of 
aluminum, ‘These can be driven through 
the waves at a higher rate of speed with 
engines of the same power as those now 
in use. 

Thus science and invention are going 
hand in hand on land and sea. It is the 
day-dawn of mechanical miracles, fraught 
with developments which must lead hu- 
manity upward and onward to the very 
verge of that one and seemingly the only 
impenetrable mystery—the life beyond. 





Science and Mystery. 

Geology, what do we know of it? In 
the time to come, if studied in the right 
direction, and with the right spirit, what 
hidden treasures may it not reveal? These 
native hills and valleys are literally filled 
with minerals; whether worthless or not, 
the meditation and brain work of the 
future must bring to light. Astronomy, 
what do we know of it? That our world, 
when compared with the innumerable 
host that course through the firmament of 
heaven, is but a grain of sand upon 
the seashore. What are their number? 
are they inhabited? what are their des- 
tinies? We await the answer of the learned 
minds of the future. Chemistry, what do 
we know of it? Just the bare introduction. 
And even now by its agency we can cause 
water to burn, like wood or coal. What 
wonders may we not expect future genera- 
tions to astonish the world with, in respect 
to this great science? The principles of 
natural philosophy, what do we know of 
them? “Scartely the A, B, C.- It is true, 
we have great power looms, steam presses, 
steam engines, and we navigate the air in 
balloons; but what are these in comparison 
to the great hidden powers contained in 
this branch of science, and which energetic 
minds are yet to work out? Electricity, 
what do we know of it? Scarcely nothing. 
It is true, we have spanned the ocean with 
‘the electric telegraph, and performed a 
few more little wonders, and it is said we 
have advanced science so far that we handle 
the lightning. But what of this? Go to 
where the great oak, four feet in diameter 
at the base and with a hundred spreading 
branches, has been struck by a bolt from 
the storm cloud and shivered to splinters. 
There is a mighty power here, and before 
it steam and gunpowder pass into com- 
parative insignificance. It pervades all 
nature. It invisibly surrounds us every 
day of our lives. It courses through every 
part of our bodies. Without it we die. 


Who is going to bring this great power to ° 


light? who is going to handle it? who is 
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going to utilize it? Ask the generation 
yet tocome. Magnetism, spiritualism, the 
mind, the eternal soul, what do we know 
of them? Again comes the answer that 
our knowledge in this quarter is almost im- 
perceptible. Who is going to solve the 
dark mystery? Who is going to draw the 
veil aside and let in the glorious blaze of 
light and truth, like a mighty revelation 
from the portals of heaven? No one an- 
swers. Let the millions yet unborn work 
out the mighty problem. 





The Steam Engine in Modern Civiliza= 
tion.* 





“Then everything includes itself in Power.”’ 

The great historian who looks back a 
century hence upon the present era, with 
its numerous ramifications condensed by 
time into one focus, wherein the smallness 
of the fieldand the intensity of the light 
enable him to see plainly what we now 
only dimly discern, will point out that the 
great underlying cause of the wonderful 
progress made by mankind during the 
last hundred years was the steam engine. 

And why should this particular machine 
have produced such amazing results? 

Many other machines which preceded 
and accompanied its development are 
quite as ingenious mechanical combina- 
tions and involved quite as much knowl- 
edge and skill in their conception and 
construction as the steam engine, but the 
effects of which were, comparatively, both 
local and trivial, producing scarcely a 
ripple on the current of human affairs. 
Had they never been, the world would 
have lost but little. 

The answer is that the steam engine, 
with allits simplicity, is, what no other 
machine ever was, the creator of physical 
power, and this to so enormous an extent, - 
at so small a cost, in so portable a form, 
and with such convenience of application, 
that it speedily revolutionized the econ- 
omy of labor, and in so doing necessarily 
revolutionized all the conditions of man; 
for they all have been dominated by the 
labor question—the bread-and-butter prob- 
lem—since the primal curse was branded 
on the brow of the first man. It was to 
the relief of ali mankind, in the struggle 
to find what to eat and wherewithal to be 
clad, that the immortal inventor of the 
steam engine gave to the world the finest 
solution of the problem it can ever hope 
to receive. 

He builded wiser than he knew. 

He retired contented with the profits of 
his invention, and died without dreaming 
that he had placed on earth an infant 





*President’s annual address; delivered at the 
November meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 1892, by Chas. H. Loring. 
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Hercules whose club, with an ever-increas- 
ing might, would batter down the institu- 
tions of preceding ages; whose right arm, 


endowed with an ever-increasing power, 


would erect those of succeeding ages on 
foundations as different as strength differs 
from weakness, making possible the won- 
derful development of the man of the past 
into the man of the present. 

Ailthat man has, he has obtained from the 
earth, and is the direct product of physical 


labor, and the sum of his possessions is 


directly as the quantity of this labor ex- 
pended. So long as this was manual 
labor, his possibilities were limited by the 
number of men available. 

- Here was the barrier that confronted the 
man of the past, and until the advent of 
the steam engine progress was necessarily 
dificult and slow; and the little which 
was made in the centuries during which 
he had plodded upon earth was local, con- 
fined to few localities, and at the expense 
of progress elsewhere. 

The civilizations of antiquity were lim- 
ited to a few cities, and were based upon 
slave labor, the slaves being drained from 
other places, which were thus doomed to 
deepening barbarism. 

The limit of possible slavery was the 
limit of the ancient civilization. When 
the maximum number of slaves who could 
be advantageously supported on any par- 


ticular territory was reached, civilization 


stopped, except where direct robbery of 
other territory enabled it to maintain a 


_fatuous existence; and the limit here was 


soon reached, forthis was a system of “ kill- 

ing the goose that laid the golden egg.” 
The disgrace of the ancient civilization 

was its utter want of humanity. Justice, 


benevolence and mercy held but little 


sway ; force, fraud and cruelty supplanted 
them. Nor could anything better be ex- 
pected of an organization based on thé 
worst system of slavery that ever shocked 
the sensibilities of man, Aslong as human 
slavery was the origin and support of civ- 
ilization, the latter had to be brutal, for the 
stream could not rise higher than its 
source. Such a civilization, after a rapid 
culmination, had to decay, and history, 
though vague, shows its lapse into a bar- 
barism as dark as that from which it had 


_ emerged. 


Modern civilization also has at its base 
a toiling slave, but one differing widely 
from his predecessor of the ancients. He 
is without nerves, and he does not know 
fatigue. There is no intermission in his 
work, and he performs in a small compass 


- more than the labor of nations of human 


slaves. He is not only vastly stronger, 
but vastly cheaper than they. He works 
interminabiy, and he works at everything; 
from the finest to the coarsest, he is equally 
applicable. He produces ali things in 
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such abundance, that man, relieved from 
the greater part of his servile toil, realizes 
for the first time his title of lord of crea- 
tion. The products of all the arts of our 
civilization, the use of cheap and rapid 
transportation on land and water, and of 
printing, density of population everywhere, 
the instruments of peace and war, the 
acquisition of knowledge of all kinds, are 
made possible by the labor of this obedient 
slave which we call steam engine. He is 
no product of nature, but purely the crea- 
tion of art alone. He works for all alike, 
and he works forever. His labor fills the 
earth, and makes manifest the latent vir- 
tues and intelligence of our race. The 
immense ameliorations of modern society 
are due to the same cause; and so great 
is the beneficence,that, without irreverence, 
the steam engine may be truly called the 
material savior of man. 

We who were born under this benign 
influence but vaguely appreciate its value, 
and rarely recognize our obligations to it; 
existing civilizations would be impossible 
without it, and if human ingenuity finds 
no substitute for it they will perish with it. 

The steam engine is a machine which 
has been the prolific parent of other ma- 
chines. It has caused the invention and 
construction of the immense plant of 1n- 
genious power-tools employed in its own 
fabrication; it has caused the improvement 
of metallurgy as a science and of the 
various methods of metal manufacture as 
an art; it may be said to have created 
whole branches of important manufactures, 
and to have been the occasion of the in- 
vention of the immense mass of highly 
diversified machinery by means of which 
these manufactures are practiced; and, 
last and greatest, it has stimulated and di- 
rected the human intellect as nothing ever 
has, and has done more to advance human 
nature to a higher plane than all which 
statesmen, generals, monarchs, philoso- 
phers, priests and artists have ever accom- 
plished, in the vast interval which sep- 
arates original man from the man of to- 
day. It has raised man from an animal to 
something approaching what a great in- 
telligence should be, by simply placing in 
his hands a limitless physical power ca- 
pable of application in every conceivable 
direction and to everyconceivable purpose. 

These words are no. extravagant en- 
comium; they are a simple statement of 
momentous facts, which, however, the mass 
of mankind seems so little to understand 
and appreciate, that I have ventured to 
give them record in a humble endeavor to 
prevent their being entirely overlooked, and 
with a hope of their eventual recognition. 

Contemporaneous historians have but 
scantily drawn attention to the immense 


‘influence exerted upon modern history by 


the steam engine. They follow in the 
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same well worn ruts, giving dubious de- 
scriptions of battles, names of monarchs 
and of statesmen, lists of degrees and laws, 
no end of political negotiations and in- 
trigues, and the whole array of puppets 
who seem to push the car of time, while 
they are only flies upon its wheels. The 
real shaping cause of the march of modern 
events and of the great industrial progress 
of the times has but trivial recognition in 
the literature which pretends to account 
for what has happened, or to predict what 
may ensue. One of the peculiarities of 
the genesis of the steam engine is, that it 
seems to have been more in the nature of 
a creation than of an evolution; for it was 
carried by its inventor, both as regards 
principles and practice, to a wonderful 
state of completeness. Very little has 
been added by his successors to his me- 
chanical details or his various combina- 
tions of them. The invention seems to 
have nearly realized the birth of Pallas. 
The only modification in which he was 
not concerned is that of using the same 
steam in successive cylinders of increas- 
ing capacities, thus forming what may be 
termed, for the sake of distinction, the 
multiple cylinder engine as opposed to 
the single cylinder engine. The original 
multiple cylinder engine of Hornblower, 
brought out in 1781, and since known as 
the compound engine, and, by extension 
of the principle, as the triple expansion 
engine, had thus a_ beginning almost 
coeval with the single cylinder engine of 
Watt. After much litigation it was de- 
clared to be an infringement on Watt’s 
patents covering the use of steam ex- 
pansively, and it passed out of use. It did 
not, in fact, give any economic gain over 
the single cylinder engine, as the pressure 
of the steam was the same in both and 
only a few pounds above the atmospheric 
pressure, limiting the measure of expan- 
sion for maximum econoniy to about one 
and a half times. With this low pressure 
of steam and for the small powers used in 
those days, there was no mechanical 
difficulty in developing the whole power 
in one cylinder with all the economy pos- 
sible. To obtain higher economy, higher 
pressure was a necessity, and pressure is 
solely a question of boilers. At that time 
the question of boiler making was so in- 
choate that sufficient strength of genera- 
tor could not be obtained for greater press- 
ure, and the development of the steam 
engine could not progress much, if any, 
faster than the art of boiler making; in 
fact, no one improvement in mechanics 
can advance much beyond the general 
front of what may be termed the indus- 
trial progress of the age. Aided by the 
improvement in the boiler maker’s art, 
the conspicuous advance which has been 
made with the steam engine is the direct 
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result of the high pressure of steam used. 

The economic necessity for employing 
these higher pressures has brought into 
vogue again the multiple cylinder engine, 
which enables the steam to be used with 
aregimen not practicable with the single 
engine, and this regimen is attended with 
enormous economic gains. In the first 
place, what may be termed a “given quan- 
tity of pressure”’—that is to say, the product 
of a given weight of steam by its pressure 
—is larger proportionately to the heat re- 
quired to evaporate that given weight, the 
higher the pressure at which it is evapor- 
ated. The heat per pound of water vapor- 
ized from a given temperature, it is true, 
increases with the pressure produced under 
the greater pressures by a given quantity 
of heat increases ina higher ratio. The 
gain thus derived in the production of the 
pressure is very considerable. 

Taking 50 pounds per square inch above 
the atmosphereas that usual with single en- 
gines of anything above small dimensions, 
and 150 pounds above the atmosphere as 
easily worked pressure with multiple cyl- 
inder engines, the gain in heat by the 
higher pressure used is about one-twelfth; 
a significant amount, but much less than 
what is additionally gained by the ad- 
vantageous use of a greater expansion of 
the steam made possible by the greater 
pressure. 

With the 50 pounds pressure, no gain is 
obtained by expanding the steam more 
than about three times, while with the 150 
pounds pressure the expansion can be ad- 
vantageously carried to about six times. 

The result of both these economics is, 
that the multiple cylinder engine of the 
triple expansion kind produces the horse- 
power with about two-thirds the coal that 
the single cylinder engine does. Or, other- 
wise expressed, the single cylinder engine, 
under the given conditions, would require 
about 50 per cent. more fuel fora given 
power than the triple expansion engine. 
These are the mean figures for ordinary 
practice, which may be varied considerably 
The 
gain would be much greater than stated, 
were it not that the higher pressure is ac- 
companied by higher temperature, and 
therefore the gases of combustion must 
leave the boiler at a correspondingly 
higher temperature. Thus the economic 
vaporization of the boiler is less with the 
150 pounds pressure than with the 50 
pounds. Obviously, too, the higher tem- 
perature is accompanied by greater heat 
radiations from all steam surfaces, and the 
higher pressure by greater steam leakages 
past the valves and the pistons of the 
cylinders. 

If the original steam engine was the 
greatest boon mankind has ever received, 
an increase in its value by one-third over 
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its best development should add propor- 
tionately to the benefaction; and such is 


the industrial effect of the modern steam 


engine in its most advanced stage. The 
engineering world has “improved upon 
its heritage and vastly bettered its instruc- 
tion.” But it cannot proceed much further 
on the same lines, for with much higher 
pressure than has been-already used the 
temperature of the steam would be too 


_ great to permit the metals to work satis- 


factorily on each other, while all the de- 
ducting losses would increase in a more 
than corresponding ratio. 

The consequences of decreasing the cost 
of power by so large a fraction as one- 
third are very far reaching, far beyond the 
mere cheapening to that extent of products 
already manufactured; for it allows other 
manufactures and other great works to be 
undertaken, which, with the reduced cost 
of power, become remunerative, but which 
at a higher cost would not have been un- 
dertaken. The benefits of cheapening 
power increase in a geometrical ratio; 
they radiate as from a center. 

This great improvement in the steam 
engine, adapting it to higher possibilities 
and greater radius of action, has carried 
with it all matters germane to it, and not 
the least among these is the enormous 
impetus and extension which it has given 
to mechanical science and art everywhere, 
making the engineer, by whatever name 
or title his specific work may designate 
him, the most potent factor in the world’s 
progress, and ‘“‘in the great work ”—quot- 
ing from one of my eniinent predecessors 


_— ‘of emancipating mankind from the 


trammels of his animal nature.” 

Following as a natural sequence this re- 
cital of the potent influence of the steam 
engine upon man’s social and physical 
conditions comes the question, is it to 
continue as the great power-producing 
machine of the future? Can the inventive 
mind of man and his artful hand bring 
into being any other device as a substi- 
tute for it, that will do its work cheaper, 
better and more handily. 

To give answer to this is to say how it 
can be done, and as yet none is ready with 
a reply. Without doubt, there are still 
“more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy,” but in 
the contemplation of a solution of this 
question, that already dreamed of is the 
limitation of our resource. Already we 
are beginning to avail ourselves of the 
enormous energy of water power, now 
going to waste, through the convenience 
of electrical transmission and distribution, 
and the hand of the “wizard” has drawn 
faint electrical energies direct from the 
combustion of fuel. 

The winds and the tides and the rays of 
the sun have locked up within themselves 


are rewarded by money prizes. 
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enormous stores of power, waiting, per- 
haps, for the ingenuity of man to unbind 
and convert them to his uses. 

But when all shall have been realized 
which these as yet unused resources offer 
to man, when all man’s present knowledge 
shall have ended in fruition, the steam en- 
gine, from its portableness, its convenience 
of application, and its self-containedness, 
will still remain man’s valued servant, the 
grandest conception of the human mind, 
the great conservator of the human race. 





<< 


Low Moor Iron. 





The manner in which the famous Low 
Moor iron is produced was recently de- 
scribed by the president of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, KE. Windsor Richards. Cold 
blast pig iron is used exclusively at Low 
Moor. ‘The whole of the pig is refined be- 
fore puddling. The refining eliminates 
the whole of the silicon and reduces the 
phosphorus to one-tenth, the refining 
leaving the carbon untouched. The pud- 
dlers have only to eliminate the carbon 
and the small remaining quantity of phos- 
phorus in order to obtain a practically 
pure lump of iron. Asitis of vital im- 
portance to obtain as pure iron as possi- 
ble by perfect puddling and that the 
shingling under the steam hammer be 
equally well performed, rewards and fines 
are established in order to procure even 
quality of workmanship. The method of 
inspection of the puddled and hammered 
lump is as follows: The foreman every 
day chooses from each man’s work any 
heat he desires to test and has one or 
more pieces from it broken through. The 
fractures of these lumps are carefully ex- 
amined and numbered according to their 
degree of perfection. These numbers are 
added up at the end of the week. The 
workmen whose samples have been the 
worst are not allowed to work on the fol- 
lowing week, while the men who have 
done their best, as shown by the samples, 
This sys- 
tem necessitates keeping extra men who 
are waiting to be taken in when others 
are turned off. The decision of the fore- 
man in judging the prizes is never ques- 
tioned; the samples are exhibited so that 
the men have achance of examining for 
themselves the work they produce. The 
figures showing each man’s work are post- 
ed up daily so that the men are satisfied 
that no partiality is shown and no errars 
of judgment made. This system has been 
strictly carried out day by day for many 
years and creates a very desirable compe- 
tition, keeping the men’s attention on 
their work. The puddled balls are all 
worked under 5,000-pound steam hammers 
into slabs, which are afterward welded 
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together to make the weight necessary 
for the plates, barsor other finished shape. 
All these weldings require the greatest care 
in heating and hammering. The iron 
bears a very high heat without any de- 
terioration in quality. In plate rolling the 
greatest care is taken to avoid laminations 
and blisters; the purer the iron the more 
difficult it seems to prevent them. Careful 
examination is made when rolling by hav- 
ing jets.of water playing over the surface 
of the plates to detect blisters or unweld- 
ed portions. The inspection is continued 
when the plate is cold by rapping all over 
the surfaces with a hammer and noting 
the sheared edges. The workmen have 
inherited their fathers’ positions, and have 


_ done no other work all their lives than 


manipulate the same class of materials to 
produce the same results. Only one qual- 
ity of iron being made, the same methods 
of working have been pursued over many 
years, and each workman is specially skill- 
ful at his respective task. 
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Corrosion. 





The purest water often is the most 
active in corroding and pitting plates, and 
this makes it probable that the active sub- 
stance, in some cases at least,is air. Itis 
well known that water is capable of dis- 
solving a considerable amount of air, in 
fact, it is this dissolved air that enables 
fish to breathe. It is not so widely known, 
however, that the oxygen of the air is 
more soluble than the nitrogen. If a small 
quantity of water be shaken up in a bottle, 
it dissolves some of the enclosed air, and 
when this is afterward driven off by boil- 
ing, and analyzed, it is found to consist of 
oxygen and nitrogen in the proportion of 
I to 1.87,instead of 1 to 4, as in the natural 
air. Thus the dissolved air, being more 
than twice as rich in oxygen as common 
air is, and being brought into more inti- 


‘mate contact with the metal by means of 


the water that holds it in solution, exerts 
acorrespondingly more noticeable effect. 
It is probable, too, that water plays some 
other important action in connection with 
the oxidation of metals, for it has been 
found by recent experiments that pure 
oxygen will not combine with things that 
it has the greatest affinity for, provided it 
is perfectly dry. Even the metal sodium, 
which has an intense affinity for oxygen, 
may be heated in it to a very high tem- 
perature without combination, provided 
sufficient precautions are taken to exclude 
the slightest trace of moisture. It appears, 
therefore, says Zhe Locomotive, that water 
plays a most important part in the oxida- 
tion of metals by air—a part, indeed, that 
we cannot explain, and that we really 
know but little about. 
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Anti-Friction [aterial. 

An important desideratum, an anti- 
friction material for journal bearings, is 
believed to be realized in the new substance 
known as fibre graphite. In the manu- 
facture of this material hardwood fibre is 
reduced to a pulp, graphite is then added, 
in a powdered state, and this mixture is 
taken to a mould, which consists of an 
iron box or tub, with a number of very small 
holesin the bottom. The wood fibre and 
graphite being placed in the mould, water 
is added and hydraulic pressure applied; 
the pressure causes the water to escape by 
the hole in the bottom, and in its escape 
causes the wood fibre to assume a perpen- 
dicular position, and as the wood fibre pre- 
vents the graphite from escaping, the latter 
is compressed between the fibres which 
are themselves coated with graphite; the 
result is a dense mass of fibre-graphite; 
this can be pressed to any density, making 
it capable of standing any pressure brought 
to bear upon it. When taken from the 
mould the material is in a finished condi- 
tion, and has a very smoothsurface. After 
being removed from the mold it is dried 
in the atmosphere for a short time, then 
thoroughly saturated with purified linseed 
oil and baked in an oven, this last opera- 
tion leaving the material ready for use. 
The wood fibre in taking a perpendicular 
position presents the ends of the fibres to 
the shaft, thus reducing the wear on the 
journal, a great advantage being the doing 
away with oil. 





Globe Valves. 





Globe valves should be put on so that 
when they are closed there will be no 
pressure on stuffing box. The reasons for 
doing so are: Any time that the valve is 
closed you can put packing in the stuffing 
box. You have the pressure in front of 
the disk to help you openit. If put on 
otherwise you would have the pressure 
against you to the great injury of the 
valve. When starting an engine, if the 
valve is put on so that there is no press; 
ure on the stuffing box, there will be a 
steady flow of steam into the cylinder. If 
otherwise, there will be with every stroke 
of piston a pulsation that will shake the 
disk and soon wear the nut on disk and 
shoulder on the stem until they are 
ruined, 





THE travel of a valve is the distance of 
its two extreme positions. For a valve 
without lap or lead, the travel is equal to 
twice the width of the steam port. If 
lapis added, the travel of the valve is 
equal to twice the width of the steam port 
increased by twice the amount of steam 
lap on one end. 





‘ 
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Division 152. 





There's a feeling of pride bubbling up to the 
nose, 
And the very same feeling runs down to the toes 


Of the boys who requested this bit ofa crow, 


Which I cheerfully over the continent throw 

From the end of my pen, all because we areclean 

On the Grand Office books, not a cent can be seen 

Charged against us. Now, boys, don’t you think 
we are true 

To the vows of our Order in One Fifty-two? 


Since this honest Division a charter obtained, 

Twenty-two years ago, it was never complained 

That our delegate had to sneak in as a beat 

To our grand legislature and beg fora seat! 

How is that for a boast? ’Tis a proud one, we 
feel, 

It denotes we are true. Isit right to conceal 

Our big thumps of delight? Well,I guess not, 
avick! 

If we didn’t pop off and hurrah we'd get sick. 


Now, we don’t mean to say we are standing alone, 

On the very top steps of the Brotherhood throne, 

There are plenty of more who’ve won the bright 
crown, 

But a great many more on the steps further 
down, 

Where we’re sorry to see them. Their system is 


wrong, 
Which we tell them right here in this bit of a 


song; 

If they’d pay up their debts when the figure is 
small, 

They could laugh, like myself and ‘“‘* BillYoung,”’ 
at St. Paul. 


There are times when some members are idle and 


oor, 
But wedon’t in their faces slam fiercely the door, 
We go down in cur pockets and feel for them 


there, 
And they pay back the debt when the skies are 
mote fair; 
You should all do likewise, ’tis a brotherly way, 
If you feel they are worthy. But those who don’t 


pay, 

If possessed of the means, should be pelted with 
grief, 

He who can pay and won’t is a perjurous thief. 


If they don’t like our style, let them bid us good 
bye, 

When they pay up their debts, not a tear will we 
cry. 

Oh, I hope that the number of boys will be small 

Who must hang down their heads, full of shame 
aber Paul: i : 

When they’ll see their credentials besmirched, 
just because : 

There’s a lack of regard for our rules and our 


aws 

In the lodges that sent them, to rule me and you, 

They should pay what they owe, just like One 
Fifty-two. —Shandy Magutre. 





* Delegate from 152. 


TEMPLE, TEX. 


Messrs. Epitors: Almost the first 
lesson to be learned by every man who 
would succeed in the affairs of life is that 
concerning the improvement of time, and 
few ever become wise in this respect, prin- 
cipally because they do not realize its im- 
portance. A man is very liable to think 
that he cannot accomplish much in some 
particular affair because he has not the 
leisure, and when the question of self-im- 
provement is urged upon his considera- 
tion, itis almost invariably met with the 
reply: “I have not the time.’ He feels 
that, to accomplish anything in this par- 
ticular direction, he needs unlimited leis- 
ure, and he suggests the few stray hours 
at his disposal, and asks how these can be 
turned to any practical account. — 

One would naturally suppose that the 
man of leisure is the one best fitted to 
accomplish positive results, and yet the 
reverse is generally the case. Taking men 
as we find them, it is a fact that the less a 
man has, of necessity, to do, the less he 
will do, and that from the busy man 
emanate all those activities that result in 
self-culture. The truth is that the man 
who is actively employed has so acquired 
through years of practice the habit of 
“pushing things,” that any additional ef- 
fort is very easily made. It matters not 
how busy a man may be in his special 
calling, he can always find time to devote 
to some additional activity, if he seeks 
diligently for it. It shall be my endeavor 
to state some of the means open to him 
for the accomplishment of this end. 

It has been truly said that lost time can 
never be replaced. Health may. be re- 
stored by the assistance of medicine, neg- 
lect of early education may be remedied 
by study in later life, but lost time is gone 
forever. It stands upon the debit side of 
one’s ledger-account in life, and no entry 
on the credit side can ever balance it. Let 
us see if we can discover the ways in 
which time is generally lost. First we 
will consider the ¢zme wasted in sleep. 

Although the amount of sleep that a 
man requires can not be decided by any 
general rule, itis yet true that seven or 
eight hours have been recognized as the 
average necessary amount. Napoleon, we 
are told, was able to get along with four 
hours’ rest, and a warm bath alone often 
seemed to furnish him with the needful 
recuperation. Each man is, however, the 
best judge of his necessities in this par- 
ticular, although anything in excess of 
eight hours may be regarded as an undue 
amount. Sleep is, after all, only a nega- 
tive benefit—a necessity to which we must 
submit. The ancients called it the broth- 
er of Death, and to all intents and _pur- 
poses, so far as activity of body or mind is 
concerned, we are dead. Granted that we 
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sleep eight hours out of twenty-four, then 
one-third of every day is spent in uncon- 
sciousness, and hence one-third of our en- 
tire lifeis so consumed. A man who has 
lived for sixty years has spent twenty en- 
tire years in sleep, and hasin consequence 
had only forty years of active life. To 
whatever age then he may attain, his wak- 
ing hours are but two-thirds of his entire 
existence. This should convince one of 
the great amount of time that sleep de- 
mands, and should urge us to save that 
part of it that can be spared without detri- 
ment to health. Never indulge in less 
sleep than your system seems to demand, 
but on the other hand, never indulge in 
more. Remember that habit has much to 
do with the amount of sleep that seems 
necessary. If a man has been indulging 
‘in ten hours’ sleep, and suddenly cuts this 
amount down to seven hours, he will, of 
course, feel the loss and will naturally im- 
agine that the second amount is too little 
for him. Acontinuance of the practice 
for a little time will convince him that the 
latter amount is sufficient. If you can 
save even one hour daily in this way, you 
can accomplish a good deal in the course 
ofayear. The time thus saved would 
represent 365 hours—a solid block of time 
to be devoted to some worthy purpose. 

Positive idleness is one of the great con- 
sumers of time. I know of no advice of 
more value to’a young man than this: 
Never be idle. Occupation has been truly 
called “the armor of the soul,” and the 
constantly busy man is exempt from a 
thousand temptations that assail his indo- 
lent brother at every step. The human 
mind is so constituted that it requires 
continual employment and if it is not em- 
ployed upon worthy objects, it will have 
recourse to unworthy ones. Rest of body 
and of mind are found not so much in 
utter cessation from work as in variety of 
occupation. One who is busy all day in 
some calling will find a better reaction to 
result from activity in some opposite di- 
rection than from enforced and utter idle- 
ness. Time, then, can be saved by always 
having a variety of things to do at hand, 
a variety sufficiently great to enable one 
at all times to makea selection with a view 
‘alike to recreation and to improvement. 
The effect of a surfeit of idleness is like 
corrosion to the intellect and should be 
avoided. 

In no way is time more wasted than in 
procrastination—the habit of putting off 
what should be attended to at present. 
Every day brings its list of duties, even 
to the person of most leisure, and if these 
duties be not attended to at the proper 
time, the resulting mass becomes appall- 
ing to contemplate. There is no time so 
appropriate to the doing of anything re- 
quiring attention as the present. Next 


‘department. 
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week or next month is not the time to 
answer a letter, commence a study or begin 
a book. Now is the proper moment to 
take hold! An anecdote concerning the 
first: Duke of Wellington will show the ab- 
sence, in his case, of the habit of pro- 
crastination, and the happy result to which 
this absence led. He was on a certain oc- 
casion solicited bya clergyman in a distant 
partof England to contribute to the erec- 
tion of his church edifice. The Duke saw 
no valid reason for this request, and wrote 
immediately, declining to subscribe any- 
thing. The clergyman, however, sold the 
Duke’s letter as an autograph for twenty 
dollars, and put him down on his list of 
subscribers for that amount. Thus Wel- 
lington’s attention to details was the means 
of his contributing unconsciously to the 
cause. No man can hope to become suc- 
cessful in any department of life who errs 
strikingly in this particular. 

Time 1s lost in continuing too long at 
one pursuit. The mind, like the body, 
grows weary with too steady occupation. 
Many men eminent in studies have so ar- 
ranged their affairs as to nave a number 
of subjects on hand at. the same time. 
They have passed “from one to another 
without conscious loss of interest, when a 
continuance at any one would have ex- 
hausted their mental energy. On the other 
hand, it is well not to change too frequent- 
ly. Remember that time is necessary to 
accomplishment of any work, and that, as 
a consequence, a certain amount must al- 
ways be devoted to it, if we would attain 
success. Many people seem so constituted 
that as soon as they begin work on any 
subject, they desire to labor in some other 
If they are studying history, 
they long to know more of literature; if 
they are practicing an art, they wish to 
abandon it for the investigation of some 
science. By flying at everything, they ac- 
complish nothing. ; 

No man can know everything. Life is 
too short, opportunities too few, duties 
too many, to enable one to master all 
knowledge or indeed to master any one 
of its departments. Time is misspent in 
working over things in no sense connect- 
ed with one’s needs. Do not study the 
history of coins, if you are an engineer; nor 
investigate hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, 
if you are a conductor. 

A great deal of time is wasted with 
others. But you say: “Mr. meme! 
very agreeable man. I dislike greatly to 
renounce his society.” Remember that 
self-denial must be cultivated if success is 
to follow. Every man should have friends; 
every man should mingle with his fellow- 
men, but he should be careful to see that 
he does not give too muchof his time to 
social intercourse. Man is a social animal, 
and the danger generally is that he will 
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err in the direction of too much time de- 


voted to the society of others. 

Time comes to very few of us in large 
amounts; it generally reaches us in de- 
tached portions, and one of the conditions 
of success in any calling is a proper im- 
provement of these infinitesimal parts. 
When Roger Sherman was a boy, he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, and so eager 
was he for knowledge that it was his habit 
to so place a book before him that he 
could study it while plying his trade. In 
this manner he acquired quite a respect- 
able knowledge of geometry. I never see 
shoemakers at work without recalling this 
story, andas often as I notice that not one 
of them follows Sherman’s illustrious ex- 
ample, so often do I bear in mind how few 
ever reach his proud supremacy. Na- 
poleon was eminent for improving his 
spare moments. We are toid that it was 
his custom to examine every new book 
published in France, before permitting it 
to be offered for sale. This was frequent- 
ly done while travelling in his carriage 
from place to place. As soon as any book 
was glanced at, it was thrown out of the 
window, and it is said that his course 
could often be traced by the volumes lying 
along the highway over which he had 
passed. Most men would have wanted a 
particular time anda particular place for 
this work, and would in all probability 
never have accomplished it. It is this 
habit of taking time when we can and 
using it as best we may that tells in after- 
life. I have among my acquaintances a 
young man whose occupation is a most 
arduous one—consuming the entire day 
and the greater part of the evening as 
well. Many of his Sundays are likewise 
occupied, so that he, if any one, might 
rightly plead the absence of leisure as a 
means to self-culture. Yet he is, in some 
respects, the best informed man I know, 
and when I ask him how he ever found 
time to inform himself on so many differ- 
ent subjects, his invariable answer is: 
“From time to time.” I know another 
man who possesses much spare time—it 
is in truth, the only thing about him that 
isof any value—yet he never apparently 
has time for anything. These two men 
stand before my mind as living examples 
of what can be done on the one hand, with 
moments wisely employed, and of what 
can be neglected on the other hand, with 
hours thrown away. 

The ghosts of neglected opportunities 
haunt men’s paths as they advance in life. 
Letit be your care to improve your pass- 
ing hours to the best of your ability, and 
to the accomplishment of this end, keep 
in mind these words of wisdom: “ Dost 
thou love life? Then do not waste time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

GEO. BANISTER. 


The Engineer’s Song. | 





BY BRUCE WESTON MUNRO. 





Let the sailor speed his sail 
To the fresh’ning, homeward gale ; 
I, upon this bounding giant, 
Am as fearless, as defiant. 
What care I for wind or weather, 
Since ’tis neither sea nor heather 
That I skim across, as free 
As the lark across the lea? 


What is there that can compare 

With these tracks of steel, that bear 
Pond'rous carriages that boldly 
Climb above the clouds, where coldly 
Howls the wind thro’ mountain gorges 
As my engine higher forges, 

Till, as high as eagles fly, 

We seem buffeting the sky? 


What is there that can compete 
With the course so true, so fleet, 
That my engine headlong follows 
Under cities, over hollows, 
Gliding thro’ some fertile valley, 
Where the sunshine loves to dally, 
Roaring in the blackest night 
Like the whirlwind in its might? 


Out across a far-famed stream, 

Where the red man loved to dream, 
Ona bridge where echoes waken 
Till the very earth seems shaken ; 
While my fireman, ever ready, 
Witha hand and nerve as steady 

As my own, heaves on more coal, 

Till yet faster we shall roll. 


Through long stretches of pure snow 
With a quickened pulse I go— 
Past some lovely, peaceful village, 
Where all things proclaim the tillage 
Of the soil; past cities growing, 
Trip by trip, beyond my knowing ; 
Thro’ fair cities of the dead, 
Over fields where soldiers bled. 


As o’er some far-reaching plain, 

With its fields of rip’ning grain, 
Or beside some mighty river 
When the frosts of Autumn wither 
All the leaves and pale the glory 
Of the woodlands—so the story 

Of the seasons’ onward stride 

Is unfolded as I ride. 





DENVER, COLO. 
MESSRS. EDITORS: The cause of labor, 
by virtue of considerations which admit 
of neither modification nor extenua- 
tion, is the supreme cause of civilization. 
It is now, more decidedly than ever be- 


fore in the history of the world, up for 


debate. Thetrialis on. A “cloud of wit- 
nesses” will testify. In this land, thank 
God, the jury is composed of the people. 
Here we have free speech and a free press. 
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Here, if aman has a belief, a theory, acreed, 
a dogma, a plan, a scheme—he may, pro- 
vided only lawful methods are proposed, 
give the widest possible expression of his 
wiews. He may bring to his aid every 
fact within the wide domain of history. 
The maxims, the laws, the traditions of 
the ancients, the experiences, the suc- 
cesses and the failures of the modern 
world, he may challenge, analyze, and 
with aristocratic imperiousness, comimand 
to give their testimony upon all questions 
which concern the well-being of society. 

We assumie that the present is the era of 
labor organizations. The proposition 
must not be construed to mean that with- 
in alimited modern period such organi- 
zations have had their beginning; but it 
may be said that within a few years, com- 
paratively speaking, labor organizations 
have assumed acommanding position in 
the affairs of nations, and particularly in 
America, 

It is not required that we should discuss 
the primary objects which labor organiza- 
tions in the United States had in view, 
but it may be said that now their supreme 

urpose is to better the condition of work- 
inginen. 

In this connection it suits my purpose 
to introduce the comments of a writer 
who says that “according to the recent 
census labor produces, onan average, $720 
per man per year. Doeshe get it? The 
census, says no, he only gets $346 on an 
average. Well, who secures, unjustly, the 
difference ? (of $374, which is over half). 
Why, the millionaires.” 

It may not be prudent to single out 
those who do manage to obtain the largest 
share of the annual profits of labor; it 
being sufficient for us to say that labor, by 
processes which honesty condemns, does 
not get its fair share, and now since labor 
organizations are intent upon finding and 
applying a remedy for the wrong com- 
mitted, 1t would seem to be the course of 
wisdom for all workingmen to affiliate 
with labor orders for the purpose of se- 
curing a boon so eminently just and so 
unquestionably in consonance with their 
own welfare and that of society at large. 

The question now arises, what propor- 
tion of the workingmen of the United 
States are thus seeking, through labor or- 
ganization, to promote their financial 
condition by obtaining a larger share of 
the profits of their labor? We do not 
pretend to have in our possession any re- 
liable data upon the subject, but we con- 
jecture that to say one-third of the total 
number are so enrolled would be taxing 
the probable to the utmost limit. In that 
case, we ask, where are the remaining 
two-thirds? 

What is their attitude towards their fel- 
low workingmen who are battling with 
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Spartan courage, and more than Spartan 
intelligence, to advance the welfare of all 
workingmen ; for, be it understood, that a 
victory in the interest of justice extends far 
beyond the few orthe many who achieve it. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that work- 
ingmen who stand aloof from the organi- 
zations of their fellow laborers are openly 
or covertly the enemies of labor organiza- 
tions, and thus we have before the country 
the cause—labor fighting labor. Work- 
ingmen whose very existence depends 
upon wages, doing what they can, if not to 
reduce wages, to keep the pay of the work- 
ingmen at a level, which satisfies the great 
body of employers. 

The spectacle, we confess, is humiliat- 
ing. It would seem to be anti-American. 
In discussing it, I fail to readily find, if 


“found at all, an explanation for its exist- 


ence. If itis ignorance, the remedy must 
be found in education, and a generation 
or two will be required to bring the great 
body of workingmien up to that standard 
of intelligence where they will have cor- 
rect conceptions of their exalted privileges. 
If it be ignorance, what a commentary it 
supplies upon our much boasted educa- 
tional system. Is it depravity? by which 
we mean that low estimate of the 
right and prerogatives of citizenship, that 
reduces men to the level of fawning syco- 
phants at the footstool of power, whether 
that power be real or watered wealth, or 
an assumed superiority, which in auto- 
cratic lands is denominated a “divine 
right to rule.” Whatever may be the 
cause, it can not be contemplated without 
producing a sense of humiliation. 

We entertain no apprehensions of un- 
favorable results. Revolutions never go 
backwards. The requirement is simply 
more light. The blind are to see, the deaf 
are to hear, and the lame are to walk. 
Labor organizations are to multiply and 
grow in intelligence. The trial of Labor 
vs. Labor is to proceed, and when it dis- 
appears from the docket, the record will 
announce the fact, discontinued for want 
of prosecution. The enlightened policy 
of labor organizations, their beneficent 
sway, the victories achieved over igno- 
rance, prejudice and oppression, will unify 
the workingmen of the country and usher 
in an era of peace and prosperity, verify- 
ing Bryant’s prediction— 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
* The eternal years of God are hers; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


Al,, KAVANAUGH. 





MEssrs. EDITORS: When Lord Byron 
wrote that “man being reasonable, must 
get drunk,” possibly he had been on a 
recent debauch for which he felt the ne- 
cessity of offering some sort of a placating 
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excuse, if but a lame one, to his better 
‘nature. There would have been more 
truth and as much poetry in his assertion 
had he substituted the affirmative for the 
imperative mood, for even the most dis- 
putatious stage of vinous contradiction will 
scarce deny that reasonable man does get 
unreasonably as well as unseasonably 
drunk, Theillustrative and frightful warn- 
ing specimens of him thus pickled in alco- 
holic mixtures, ranging from “ red-eye ” to 
“ gold seal,” may, for present purposes, be 
divided into three general classes: First 
—the accidental or social drunkard, who 
has not acquired a dangerous craving for 
liquor, in most cases never will, and may 
be sub-classified as the almost innocent 
victim of sporadic circumstance, such as 
ajoyful and unexpected meeting with an 


old friend, or a drop-in of a wet day for ° 


what was intended to be just one cheering 
nip, and the treating system developed 
‘into a first-class toot. The morning after 
this sample has been reached or passed 
the boiling point, he can’t bear even the 
sight of that which he found at the last to 
bite like a serpent and sting like an adder, 
and he does not join with the poet of 
passion in singing that ‘‘the best of life is 
but intoxication.” Second—the period- 
ical or spasmodic drunkard, with whom it 
is always the unexpected that occurs, and 
who at intervals exacts from the accumu- 
lated capital of interims of total abstinence 
the usury of as prolonged a spree as his 
nerves and stomach will stand. Science 
is inclined to charitably label this specimen 
a psychologic and physiologic puzzle, to 
be as much pitied as biamed. Given the 
benefit of every doubt, when he starts off 
on one of his hilarious tangents he be- 
comes a howling nuisance; if he has a 
family, keeps them continually on the rag- 
ged edge of apprehension, and is unani- 
mously pronounced a “holy terror” by 
the friends, providentially provided to act 
as a forlorn hope and hospital corps in re- 
peatedly rescuing him from the last 
ditch. I am acquainted with a champion 
representative in this genus of gin who 
very recently gave some _ hair-raising 
illustrations of his prowess. When sober, 
he is ‘as mild a mannered man as ever 
scuttled ” coal to an upper flat, but liquor 
transforms him into a buzz-saw cross be- 
tween a wild beast and a suspicious and 
bloodthirsty crank, liable to shoot a friend 
on sight, and altogether a charming per- 
sonage to coddle and pacify. When he 
had roared and roamed to the snake- 
fringed verge of delirium, his friends de- 
posited him in the hospital, from which 
he escaped at night, arrayed in nothing 
save his shirt, and made his way back to 
his rooms, where a physician was called and 
morphine administered as the only means 
of subduing frenzy, exceedingly dangerous 
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to both himself and others. When the 
drug began to operate, the doctor left him 
temporarily, and on returning was astoun- 
ded and horrified to find him in an almost 
breathless and comatose state, with all the 
symptoms of narcotic poisoning. A stom- 
ach pump was brought into play, and after 
a five hours’ struggle he was resuscitated 
and saved. Investigation showed that he 
had prescribed a big dose of morphine for 
himself before the doctor arrived. And 
this is the kind of highly dramatic enter- 
tainment your periodical is likely to fur- 
nish for a select circle: Third—the sot; 
a blunt term that needs no defining, for 
even the children comprehend the hope- 
less degradation it implies. Laws to re- 
strain and punish him are framed; so- 
cieties to protect and reform him are or- 
ganized, and mostly in vain. He is prone 
in life’s very gutter; bloated, reeking and 
polluted with the doggery slops and filth. 
He can fall but a few feet lower, and not 
until he stumbles into an unmarked, un- 
honored grave, where kind mother earth 
and the merciful mantle of oblivion will 
cover and conceal the awful wreck he 
made of God’s own image. To the 
casual observer, the large majority 
of the community, these three phases, 
at whose vagaries many laugh, and over 
whose consequences millions mourn, com- 
rehend intoxication and its results, from 
the filling of the cup to its shattering fall 
from the nerveless hand, and this is the end. 
of the matter. Would to God that it were ! 
for at that it would be bad enough. But it. 
is not, and in this connection forms only 
the prelude to the exposure of vice an ex- 
cess in even amore terrible form. What 
is this most devilish, subtle, alluring, un- 
conquerable, hopeless and deadly form of 
intoxication, with which science struggles 
and to which it often succumbs; which 
eludes the restrictive grasp of legislation ; 
lurks behind lace curtains, hides in lux- 
urious boudoirs, haunts the solitude of 
the study, and with waxen face, furtive 
eyes and palsied step totters to the secret 
recesses of its self-indulgence? It is the 
drunkenness of drugs, and woe be unto 
him that crosseth the threshold of its in- 
spiration-lit and dream-curtained portal, 
for though gifted with the strength of 
Samson, the courage of Richard and the 
genius of Archimedes, he shall never re- 
turn,and of him it is written that forever 
he leaves hope behind. The material 
Satan in this sensuous syndicate of soul 
and body-destroying drugs is opium, and 
next in order of hellish potency come 
cocaine and chloral. Gum opium, from 
which the sulphate of morphine is made, 
is the dried juice of the poppy, and is ob- 
tained principally in the orient. Taken 
in moderate doses, it acts specially upon 
the nervous system, deadens sensibility 
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and the mind becomes inactive. When 
used habitually and excessively it be- 
comes a tonic, which stimulates the whole 
nervous system, producing intense mental 
exaltation and delusive visions. When 
the effects wear off, proportionate lassi- 
tude follows, which begets an insatiate 
and insane craving forthe drug. Under 
the repeated strain of the continually in- 
creasing doses which have to be taken to 
renew the desired effect, the nervous sys- 
tem finally becomes exhausted, and mind 
and body are utterly and _ hopelessly 
wrecked. Cocaine is extracted from the 
leaves of the Peruvian cocoa tree, and 
exerts a decided influence upon the nerv- 
ous system, somewhat akin to that of 
coffee. It increases the heart action and 
js said to be such anexhilarant that the 
natives of the Andes are enabled to make 
extraordinary forced marches by chewing 
the leaves containing it. Its after effects 
are more depressing even than those of 
opium, and insanity more frequently re- 
sults fromits use. Chloral, the name of 
which is derived from the first two sylla- 
bles of chlorine and alcohol, is made by 
passing drychlorine gas in a continuous 
stream through absolute alcohol for six or 
eight weeks. It is a hypnotic or sleep- 
producing drug and in moderate doses 
acts on the caliber of the blood vessels of 
the brain, producing a soothing effect, es- 
pecially in cases of passive congestion. 
Some patent medicines contain chloral, 
bromide and hyoseamus, and they have 
a large sale, being bought by persons 
of wealth, who do not know what 
they are composed of and_ recklessly 
take them for the effect they produce. 
From my experience, I infer that the 
nuimber of what are termed opium, cocaine 
and chloral “fiends” is rapidly increas- 
ing, and is greater by two or three hun- 
dred per cent. than a year ago, with twice 
as many women as men represented. I 
should say that one person out of every 
fifty is a victim of this frightful habit, 
which claims its doomed votaries from the 
extremes of social life, those who have the 
most and the least to live for, the upper 
classes and the cyprian, professional men 
of the finest intelligence, 50 per cent. of 
whom are doctors and walk into the pit 
with eyes wide open. And lawyers and 
other professional men must be added to 
this fated roster. Itis a habit which ut- 
terly destroys the moral fiber ofits slaves, 
and makes unmitigated liars and thieves 
and forgers of them, and even murder 
might be added to the list of crimes, were 
no other road left open to the gratification 
of its insatiate and insane appetite. I do 
not know of a single case in which it has 
been mastered, but I do know of many 
where the end has been unspeakable mis- 
ery, disgrace, suffering, insanity and death. 
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I could name the lovely and accomplished 
wife of a distinguished and devoted hus- 
band, who contracted the morphine thirst 
from having it first professionally admin- 
istered to alleviate pain. Step by step, as 
her nervous system became undermined, 
she went down the moral scale. I knowa 
prominent physician who commenced 
using morphine hypodermically to over- 
come insomnia. Strong and enlightened 
man that he was, he opened the door to 
a legion of soul and body devouring devils, 
and I saw his arm when it was a mass of 
nodules from the countless puncturings of 
the syringe. After atime he totally neg- 
lected his person and practice, his wife left 
him and he became the associate of the 
most degraded. Finally he became a mo- 
rose and dangerous monomaniac, imagin- 
ing everybody an enemy, and he is now 
in the asylum. Ihave also in mind two 
men engaged in business imperatively de- 
manding the coolest and clearest of heads 
and steadiest of nerves, one in which a 
moment’s lack of self-possession might 
involve loss of human life, and yet both 
have drifted into the clutch of the co- 
caine octopus, and each consumes 50 
grains ofit every tendays. To particular- 
ize further would be profitless so far as 
the beginners are concerned, but would to 
heaven that those not within the shadow 
of this shameful death would take warn- 
ing from those who are. There are no 
social or periodical drunkards in this sort 
of intoxication. The vice is not only 
solitary, unsocial and utterly selfish, but 
incessant and increasing in its demands. 
A package of sulphate of morphia con- 
tains 60 grains, or 480 maximum anodyne 
doses. I have seen one person swallow 
that quantity in just two doses, either of 
which would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have killed 30 strong men,. and 
yet he was apparently benefited by it. 
You can judge from this that as the sys- 
tem becomes habituated to the drug, how 
enormously the dose can and must be in- 
creased to secure the effect craved. This 
appetite is far stronger and more uncon- 
trollable than that for liquor, and we can 
spotits victim as readily as though he 
were an ordinary bummer. He has a 
pallid complexion, a shifting, shuffling 
manner and can’t look you in the face. If 
you manage tocatch his eye for an in- 
stant you will observe that its pupil is con- 
tracted to an almost invisible point. Itisno 
exaggeration to say that he would barter 
his very soul for that which indulgence 
has made him too poor to purchase, and 
where artifice fails he will grovel in abject 
agony of supplication for a few grains, 
At the same time he resorts to all kinds 
of miserable and transparent shifts to 
conceal his degradation. He never buys 
for himself, but always for some fictitious 
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person, and often resorts te purchasing 
from distant points. Druggists do not 
violate the law, or wish to, in selling 
poisonous narcotics and stimulants. The 
purchaser complies with or evades it in 
ways for which we can not be held respon- 
sible. There ought to be some remedy 
for this lamentable and ruinous state of 
affairs, and there is prospectively one in 
' the hands of the medical profession. Too 
little caution and silence is observed in 
prescribing these baneful remedies, and 
particularly morphine. ‘The patient gen- 
erally does not comprehend the deadly 
danger concealed in the potion which 
magically soothes pain and lulls it to 
.poppied repose. Nine out of ten of the 
women who fall under its anaconda-like 
spell do so through a physician’s prescrip- 
tion. They learn the pleasant effects, but 
not of the danger until toolate. How to 
treat the disease—for such it becomes 
—is now a imatter of profound discussion 
and constant experiment in the medical 
profession, and so far without any satis- 
factory results. Might it not be better to 
try an ounce or two of prevention? One 
of the most deplorable cases of the mor- 
phine habit I know of is that of the son of 
a prominent citizen who was studying 
medicine and married a society lady. He 
was a hercules in build, and altogether 
the nobbiest fellow in town. Now he is 
the filthiest of slouches, and has lost 150 
pounds in weight. Strange to say he is 
not only utterly oblivious of his condition 
but glories in his fancied superiority over 
all others. Like others of his habits he 
must gravitate between Mahomet’s houri- 
ornamented heaven and Dante’s hopeless 
hell, but when the end approaches a deep- 
er darkness than the latter’s wiil settle 
upon what promised to be a bright and 
honorable career. J. C. THOMPSON. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

MrsSrRS. EDITORS: It is a law of nature 
that a child brought up in the slums will 
gotothe bad. It is for the humane, it is 
for the Christian, to resist this law of na- 
ture, and to substitute a law above nature. 
The laws of supply and demand, the laws 
of political economy, the moral laws, show 
what will be wzless man or some other 
supernaturalinterposes, According to the 
Jaw of supply and demand, if two men 
want work where there is only one day’s 
work to be had, then they will bid against 
each other until their wage will be the very 
minimum that will maintain a tenuous 
and precarious connection between soul 
and body. It is our business to modify, 
to reverse the law, to find oportunity for 
both men to work for a living wage, to be 
to these two competing starvelings, in- 
telligence, resource, bravery; so that both 


shall find work, for the benefit of their 
homes and the benefit of the human race, 
and without loss to the employer. Sup- 
pose that a difference arises between any 
two men; we at once regard it as a case 
for arbitration; the law has provided 
judges, jury, officials, all of whom, in 
theory, are impartial, incorrupt, intelli- 
gent. Does not this suggest a remedy in 
labor disputes? and is it not wonderful 
that we have so long allowed ourselves to 
be ignorant of what is under our very 
eyes? Every court isa hall of arbitration. 
Over every courthouse door the giided 
statue of Justice, with the even balances 
and the bandaged eyes, is an object-lesson 
in arbitration. Everyone accedes to all 
this; we all say, “‘ This is excellent. We 
must persuade employer and employed to 
submit their case, on the one side and on 
the other, to arbitrament; and when 
the arbitration has taken place, we 
must persuade them to accept it.” But 
what if they will not accept it? What 
if they say, asa strong and wealthy em- 
ployer is very apt to say, ‘‘There is noth- 
ing to arbitrate,’ a reply which, but for 
the magnitude of the interests involved 
and the seriousness of the resuits, would 
be delightfully absurd. “Nothing to 
arbitrate.” Was there ever a more felicit- 
ous example of taking the thing to 
be proved as a part of the. proof? The 
very question at issue, the very question 
which needs arbitration is, “Is there any- 
thing to arbitrate?” As well: might a 
man against whom a suit at law is brought 


say, “Oh, I shall not go to the court! - 


There is no case to submit to: the judge.” 
Or,on the other hand, suppose the em- 
ployed, mad with hunger, badly led, say, 
“There is nothing to arbitrate.” All this 
suggests an additional word that is neces- 
sary in order to find in arbitration a 
remedy. That word is, Compulsory. 
What we need is an arbitration which 
shall take the place of strike and of lock- 
out, which shall not wait to be called upon 
by the one side or the other or both; but 
which shall unhesitatingly summon the 
employer and the employed to its bar, 
which shall promptly pronounce its judg- 
ment, and which shail have all the power 
of the State atits back for making this 
arbitration effectual, final, imperative. In 
fact, there is no real arbitration but com- 
pulsory. ‘The words of Washington are in 
point: “Influence is not Government.” 
Influence is not arbitration; advice is not 
arbitration ; suggestion is not arbitration. 
There is need of authority. But men say, 
“Arbitration is excellent, provided it is 
voluntary. There is a natural repugnance 
to the word compulsory.” Very likely. I 
suppose there is the same objection to the 
compulsory element in our courts at law. 


But we do not, on this account, leave 
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them to be voluntary 1n their action. If 
A regards himself as having acase against 
B, he does not say to B, ‘‘ Would you mind 
calling around at the court house to-mor- 
row at 10 A. M., so that we can talk this 
matter over with the Judge and the Sheriff 
and the jury?” And after a decision has 
been reached, it is not left to the volun- 
tary compliance of the one party or the 
other. Itis understood that the decision 
ofa court is final so far as anything may 
be considered final. That isto say, unless 
somewhere, in some undiscovered region 
of the universe, somewhere beyond, it 
may be, Orion and the Pleiades, there is 
some court of yet later appeal. Whena 
gentleman is suspected of having mur- 
dered another gentleman or a lady, per- 
haps his wife, the proceedings that follow 
are not entirely voluntary, and are not 
left for their sanction to the simple stress 
of public opinion. But the question may 
arise, ‘““ Why is it that aremedy that has 
so much to commend it should not long 
ago have been universally adopted? 
There must be reasons against compul- 
sory arbitration.” First of all, I should 
reckon that mingling ofignorance, selfish- 
ness and cowardice, which we call con- 
servatism, “the conviction of mankind 
that the state of things into which they 
are born is a part of the order of the uni- 
verse, as natural, let us say, as that the 
sun should go around the earth.” When 
conservatism has so far recovered the use 
of its. (supposed) mind as to be 
equal to utterance, it gasps, ‘“‘Compul- 
sory arbitration is paternalism.” Pa- 
ternalism is a specter that seems to 
stand by the bedside of a large portion of 
the human race, depriving them of their 
repose at the midnight hour. A few years 
ago, at the request of the Charity Organ- 
ization of New York, I went with a few 
friends to Washington, to try to induce 
Congress to introduce the Postal Savings 
Bank. I had an interview with the chair- 
man of the sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
to whom the matter of the Postal Savings 
Bank had been referred. This was a gen- 
tleman, named Jones, from Texas. “The 
one idea which occupies the cavity in this 
gentleman’s economy which is usually as- 
signed to the mind was a dread of pater- 
nalism. “We don’twant apaternal gov- 
ernment,” was his one utterance. Gov. 
Wouter Von Twiller never arrived at any 
conclusion, because he conceived of every- 
thing on so gigantic ascale that it was im- 
possible for him to turn it over and look 
at both sides of it. I should apprehend, 
in the case of the excellent Mr. Jones, 
from Texas, that his difficulty lay not so 
much in the gigantic scale on which he 
conceived all things as in the limited area 
of his intellectual domicile! Next to Pa- 
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ternalism there is another word that 
awakens the shuddering horror of the 
Conservative. It is the word Socialism, 
which, curiously enough, men have some- 
how got mixed up in their minds with 
Communism and Anarchy. Rational So- 
cialism, I take to be the State, that is, the 
organized body, doing. for the individual 
what he cannot do for himself, or, any 
rate, cannot do as well. The individual 
man can do some things better than any 
one can do them for him. He can choose 
his wife, he can choose his religion, better 
than the State can choose for him. But, 
on the other hand, he cannot carry his 
letters from Maine to New Orleans, or ad- 
minister justice between man and man, or 
provide for the distribution of his estate 
among his heirs after he shall be dead. © 
All government is Socialism. Socialism 
and Anarchy are the two poles; the acme 
of good government is in finding the ju- 
dicious mean. Anarchy means every man 
using for his own aggrandisement all his 
physical force, his resources of courage, 
unscrupulousness, combination, wealth. 
There have never been bred among the 
most pestiferous hot-beds of the slums 
more aggravated Anarchists than the men, 
among the living and the dead, who, by 
superior wiles and by the dexterous use 
of courts and bribed legislatures and in 
disregard of law, have gathered together 
one railroad after another, until the trans- 
portation of a continent lay at their feet. 
But I trust we have ceased to be fright- 
ened by names. Thinking men no longer 
esteem it a reproach to be called So- 
cialists; and that Compulsory Arbitration 
may be associated with Socialism will not 
weigh in the slightest degree in the mind 
of any independent and thoughtful stu- 
dent of Social Science. Itis alleged again 
that compulsory arbitration is hostile to 
freedom of contract. “You do not allow 
two personsto make acontract free from 
interference.” Freedom is a fascinating 
but delusive word. There may easily be 
freedom in name where freedom in fact 
does not exist. Black-beard might say, “I 
do not interfere with your freedom; you 
have your choice; you may join our band, 
or you may walk the plank. Do not think 
for a moment that I wouid constrain you.” 
The highwayman may say, “Far be it 
from ine to violate for an instant the sa- 
cred privileges of freedom. You are quite 
at liberty. Pray feel yourself entirely un- 
constrained. You will give me your watch 
and the contents of your purse, or the 
revolver and the sand-bag.” If the land- 
lord has all the land there is, he may say 
to the tenant, ‘‘ Contract is perfectly free; 
do not take the land unless you want it. 
Of course, if you take it, you will pay me the 
rent.” Inthe infancy of the industries, 
the operative could carry on all the pro- 
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cesses involved in his trade. He could 
spin and. weave. He had his loom, which, 
if necessary, with a little trouble, he could 
transport from one village to another. 
The shoemaker made an entire shoe; if 
his labor was not in demand in one place, 
he could easily shoulder his bench, and 
with his tools in his basket walk to an- 
other place where there was more demand 
for his craft. But now the workingman 
knows but a single process; and for the 
exercise of this segment of a trade he is 
dependent upon a vast, complicated, ex- 
pensive system of machinery. Freedom 
of contract is atan end. And, with the 
increase of improvements in machinery, 
which more and more enables the em- 
ployer to dispense with the human hand, 
the dependence of the operative is the 
more complete; freedom of contract has 
long since ceased to be anything but a 
name. Compulsory arbitration does not 
violate freedom of contract; rather, it 
re-creates and re-inaugurates it. ‘“ Com- 
pulsory arbitration interferes with the 
sacred right of private property.” I 
do not know how it is that we have come 
to look with such superstitious veneration 
upon property. Propertycomes first. The 
river, which is the water supply of many 
of our large cities, is polluted by the drain- 
age of houses and factories, and villages 
and towns; the right to drain into the 
tiver has somehow got itself considered 
one of the sacred rights of property. The 
physicians tell us that within a limited 
number of years 7,000 persons have need- 
lessly died of typhoid in the city of Phila- 
delphia—a sacrifice of human life upon 
the altar of property. Property is treated 
with a deference and a delicacy that is not 
awarded to life. The city authorities, 
after approaching the subject with ade- 
quate deliberation, request property-hold- 
ers to cease from poisoning the stream. 
After some months, they again invite them 
to the discharge of this delightful duty. 
Meanwhile, children grow pallid and die, 
“and women mourn over their dead; but 
the right of property is safe. I doubt 
whether, in material things, there is an 
absolute right of property. I do not think 
that any one can lay his hand upon any- 
thing material, and say, “This is abso- 
lutely mine, without regard to the needs 
and claims of my fellow-men, without re- 
gard to the dominant right of the State.” 
To the question, “ Shall I not do what I will 
with mine own?” the answer is much less 
obvious than has been curreiitly imagined. 
Mr. Gladstone has had the clearness to 
see that the welfare of the human race is 
the highest consideration. When he en- 
acted that the contract between landlord 
and tenant might be revised by a land- 
court and the terms of the lease modified, 
when he provided that the owner should 
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sell to the tenant at a price to be fixed, 
not by the one nor by the other, but by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, he 
shed new light upon freedom of contract 
and the right of property. ‘“ But it is im- 
possible! We can, indeed, declare that 
the employed ought to be content with 
lower wages or ought to receive higher; 
but we can not enforce our decision. We 
can not compel the employed to work at 
a reduced wage or the owner to carry on 


his works. Compulsory arbitration is 1m- 
possible.” The word impossible is very 
elastic. It would be more truthful, if, in- 


stead of zmpossible, we should say dzffi- 
cult, disagreeable. The word impossible has 
no placeinthe vocabulary of anation which 
has conquered acontinent and emancipated 
arace. Iam sure that somewhere in the 
storehouse of the most inventive of 
nations, there will be found some means 
of achieving the impossible. Compulsory 
arbitration is not altogether an untried 
experiment. Col. Carroll D. Wright, chief 
of the U. S. Labor Bureau, in his in- 
valuable pamphlet upon “Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration,’ compiled 
from material in the possession of the 


Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, by direction of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, justly remarks: 


“Back of all conciliation, there must be 
arbitration. The time generally will come 
when no friendly offices are sufficient to 
enable capital and labor tosee alike. Self- 
interest renders it impossible for either to 
decide fairly, and something more than a 
master of ceremonies, or a conciliator, is 
needed. There must be power to deter- 
mine as well as hear. That is, abitration 
must intervene, and its decisions accom- 
plish what conciliation is powerless to 
bring about. There are circumstances in 
which the awards can and should be en- 
forced atlaw; and, under a scheme that 
contemplates a code of working rules like 
those adopted at Wolverhampton, it is 
perfectly feasible.” The same pamphlet 
states that in France, where at the re- 
quest of the workingmen of Lyons, and by 
the commaid of the First Napoleon, 
Courts of Arbitration and Conciliation 
were established by law in 1806. “ Arbi- 
tration is compulsory upon the application 
of either, and the decisions of the court 
can be enforced the same as those of any 
other court of law.” Gov. Bishop, of Ohio, 
in his message, 1880, says: “ Legislation 
can only aid in bringing about this cer- 
tainly desirable system of preventing 
strikes, by making such settlements le- 
gally binding upon both parties, when 
voluntarily entered into by both.” ‘This 
1s a step toward compulsory arbitration. 
It supposes arbitration to be compulsory 
when voluntarily entered into by both 
parties. The next step will be to make 
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its decision final and binding (whether in- 
voked by both parties, or by either, or by 
none) in the interests of the public. I 
quote a further sentence from Col.Wright: 
“It seems reasonable to suppose that if 
the decision of a board of industrial ar- 
bitration was by law to partake of the 
character of an award, and become a de- 
cision or judgment of a court of record, 
there be no legislative power to compel 
parties to resort to such boards for the 
settlement of disputes, such law would 
embarrass rather than facilitate voluntary 
attempts to secure arbitration.” With 
this sentiment I quite agree; and there- 
fore I hold that there should be such leg- 
islative power to compel a resort to the 
Board of Arbitration and that the decis- 
ions should be clothed with all the au- 
thority of any other court of law. I have 
no doubt that there is a real though un- 
expressed objection to compulsory arbi- 
tration in the fact that many an employer 
does not wish to have the rate of his 
profits known. This objection can be ob- 
viated, as in England under the income 
tax, by having the experts who make the 
investigationsworn tosecrecy. That there 
are difficulties, I do not deny. Has any 
good thing ever been attempted that there 
were not difficulties? And not difficulties 
alone. Every great result has been gained 
in the face of impossibilities. Ocean 
steam navigation was an impossibility. 
The sending of several currents of elec- 
tricity on the same wire in opposite di- 
rections was a sheer impossibility, involv- 
ing a violation of the very essential laws 
of nature. Wonderful how many impossi- 
bilities we have seen become common- 
places! And perhaps just while we are 
pronouncing Compulsory Arbitration ab- 
solutely impossibie and absurd and incon- 
ceivable, it will have become an accom- 
plished fact. A century ago, if nations 
had a difference, war was the one resort. 
We have lived tosee the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations in three instances 
substitute peaceful Arbitration. You say 
that the project of Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion belongs to an ideal state of society, 
that it can not be made actual and real. 
Suffer me to quote from Mr. Lowell: “I 
am one of those who believe that the real 
will never havea solid foundation until it 
rests upon the Ideal.” Andso I have no 
doubt that objection after objection might 
be brought up. But those who urge these 
objections seem to go on the theory that 
there are no objections to the state of 
armed neutrality prevailing throughout 
the industrial world—an armed neutrality 
diversified by not infrequent war. Com- 
pulsory Arbitration (which is in fact the 
only real Arbitration) is possible, is benefi- 
cent, is just, is sure to come, is involved 
in the logic of the situation. Surely, if 
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the State is to come in at the finish 
with the bayonet, it may well come in at 
the start with the balances. 

H. Ll. WAYLAND. 





ST. PAUL, March 12, 1894. 

MESSRS. EDITORS: On January 21, 1894, 
there occurred an event in Minneapolis, 
which caused a great stir in local labor 
circles, and has since been quite exten- 
sively noticed by trade journals in this 
and other parts of the country. The event 
referred to is the debate between Brother 
J. C. Nolan, who, a great many of our 
members will remember, was chairman of 
the committee on rules at Atlanta, and 
Mr. E. V. Debs, the president of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union. The debate was 
brought about as the result of a newspaper 
article, which Brother Nolan wrote for 
the Minneapolis 7vzdune. In that article 
Brother Nolan offered criticisms on the 
plans of the A.R. U. Mr. Hogan and Mr. 
Howard answered Nolan through the labor 
columns of the 77rz6une, and challenged 
him to a debate in Minneapolis. This 
challenge Nolan accepted, and was on 
hand, January 21, at Centenary Hall, where 
a full house greeted the speakers. Mr. 
Howard declined to take part in the dis- 
cussion, so Debs and Nolan tried con- 
clusions. Nolan opened the discussion. 
He took the declaration of principles and 
constitution of the A. R. U., and literally 
pulled them to pieces, from the stand- 
point of a trade unionist. His argument 
was very complete, and it really seemed 
when he finished as though Debs had no 
ground left to stand on, so thoroughly 
had Nolan showed up the fallacy of the 
plan of the A. R. U. organization, and so 
logical and convincing had been his argu- 
ments. Yet, notwithstanding, Debs took 
the floor, and made a good, eloquent ap- 
peal in behalf of his organization; but he 
confined himself to generalities and witty 
story-telling, in a great measure; and, in- 
stead of basing his argument on the dec- 
laration of principles and constitution of 
his order, he took Nolan’s letter to the 
Tribune as the text for his remarks, and 
before his time was up we found him “ re- 
peating himself,” coming back to the in- 
surance question no less than three times. 
Nolan closed, and his closing speech was 
even better than his opening. .He more 
than replied to Debs, and showed conclu- 
sively that an engineer, conductor, fireman, 
brakeman, or any other railway employe, 
was far better off in his brotherhood or 
trade union than in any other organiza- 
tion going. Nolan treated his audience to 
a genuine surprise during the course of 
his speech. In referring to federation, he 
said: ‘‘While I have always favored fed- 
eration, I can see no good reasons why the 
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railroad employes should camp by them- 
selves. The interests of all who toil are 
identical, and if we want to associate with 
our fellows, why stop with railroad men ? 
Why not affiliate with all others; and if 
we want to do this, we do not need to 
make a new organization for that purpose, 
but when we become liberal enough we 
can turn to the American Federation of 
Labor, an organization with advanced 
educational methods, already in use, and 
waiting, willing and anxious that railroad 
mnen, as well as all others who labor, should 
affiliate with them.” Nolan paid consid- 
erable attention to this proposition, and it 
has been the occasion of considerable 
comment that a B. of L. E. man should 
take that position; but I think he is right, 
when we consider that the A. F. of L. pre- 
serves for each trade its perfect autonomy 
and leaves the administration of its affairs 
entirely within the trade itself. We can- 
not help admiring the spirit in which the 
debate was conducted. The best of feel- 
ing seemed to prevail, and I have been 
assured by both speakers that each thinks 
more of the other personally than ever 
before. Another departure that was very 
noticeable about this meeting was that it 
was presided over by a woman, Mrs. Eva 
McDonald-Valesh being in the chair. This 
was a compliment to Mrs. Valesh, and 
showed that Debs and Nolan are both in 
line on the question of the rights of women. 
Taken all in all, the meeting was product- 
ive of much good, and is portentious of 
better times, when labor leaders, instead 
of mud-slinging and back-biting will meet 
each other in public, fair and manly de- 
bate, and thus understand each other’s 
position as well as adjust their differences. 
Thinking that this might interest our 
readers, and not having seen any reference 
to it in our JOURNAL, I take the liberty of 
writing it up in my own poor way. 
Novus Homo. 





SUPERIOR, NEB. 

MeEssrs. Epirors: During the past, 
many suggestions have been made and 
able writers have given opinions as to the 
necessity of reducing representation to 
our biennial conventions. Itis an indis- 
putable fact, which grows as the years ad- 
vance, that we could as a body dispense 
with two-thirds of our present representa- 
tion and accomplish far greater results bene- 
ficiai to the Order. For years objections 
were raised to the discontinuing of annual 
conventions, many writers asserting that 
the prosperity of the Order depended ina 
very great measure upon holding annual 
gatherings. We have proven the fallacy of 
this, and I believe we can prove the fallacy 
of each Division having a regular repre- 
sentative. Members, who are acquainted 


with the fact that we have very many 
small Divisions where necessity compels a 
continuation of assessments in order that 
their obligations may be maintained and 
satisfied, would, were we to adopt other 
methods than the present, enjoy seasons 
of prosperity and thrive beyond the hopes 
of willing workers. At present we num- 
ber over five hundred Divisions, and were 
each one to send its own representative 
we would constitute a larger body than 
the United States Congress, which repre- 
sents forty-four States and sixty-five mill- 
ion people. I do not believe we can ob- 
tain wise legislation from the present 


overgrown body in so far that the time . 


for holding our conventions by common 
sense is restricted to a certain period, dur- 
ing which each one considers it his 
bounden duty to have his say in matters for 
consideration. Were this all, we might 
drop the subject here; butit is generally 
the case as soon as elected as representa- 
tive that, if a new man, he invariably 
reaches out for the constitution; and 
while we have prospered under its guid- 
ance he considers it a part of duty to 
hack it to pieces; consequently when he 
obtains the floor he offers his resolution, 
and it requires time, patience and a great 
deal of diplomacy to convince him that 
his opinions are in error. I believe it 
productive of the best of results to have 
the chairman of the general committee of 
adjustment of each system the delegate. 
This would prove beneficial in many ways, 
not one more so, perhaps, than the 
Brother would at all times realize that to 
be a delegate requires faithful service to 
his constituents. We then would have 
the best material on our committees 
of adjustment, and while, perhaps, 
necessity would compel them at times 
to stand the brunt of battle, they would 
also realize that the pleasures of the 
biennial meet were theirs by reason of 
satisfactory duties performed. This would 
reduce the number of delegates to one 
hundred, which, in my opinion, would 
prove beneficial to the law-making body 
of the Order. Again, there is no class of 
membership in our Order who are better 
posted as to what the members in their 
Division or in their vicinity require to 
perpetuate a healthy organization. Ob- 


jections have been raisedin the past to~ 


this mode of representation on account of 
the fact that we have several very large 
systems, but I believe in this, however, 
that even then the best results would be 
obtained in so far that it would be the im- 
perative duty of the Division committee- 


man to satisfy himself upon all points | 


pertaining to the interests of the menibers 
in his Division before he left for the gen- 
eral committee meeting, and such matters 
would receive the attention of the general 
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committee, and when the chairman left 
for the biennial convention he would be 
well posted as to the wishes of his con- 
stituents. When it cameto a vote upon 
important matters he should be permitted 
to cast a vote for each Division he rep- 
resents. GE@. H. CONNER. 





Messrs. Eprrors: Neither time nor 
space will permit me to enter into a full 
statement of the benefits that have ac- 
crued to the locomotive engineer through 
the organization of the B. of L. E. Suf- 
fice it to state that it has benefited them 
morally, socially, intellectually and finan- 
cially. Now, if it has done so alone, with- 
out the assistance of outside parties, why 
is it necessary to federate? What more 
can it accomplish through system federa- 
tion in general? Nothing, only through 
legislation and in the adoption of laws, 
both State and national, for the protection 
of railroad employes in general. If Con- 
gress has the power to regulate interstate 
commerce, it also has the power to enact 
laws governing those who are engaged in 
it, to such an extent at least that they 
must not obstruct the transportation of 
goods from one State to another, this to 
control officers as well as employes. The 
question naturally arises: How can this 
be done? I would answer, by having a 
compulsory arbitration bill passed, com- 
pelling both officers and employes to arbi- 
trate their troubes when they cannot agree 
among themselves, each party to have the 
right to appoint one, and the two thus ap- 
pointed to appoint the third, and after 
hearing both sides their decision to be 
final. Boycotts and strikes are un-Ameri- 
can. They have no business in a free 
country, and it has been demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that there is nothing to be 
gained by them. We have. a weapon in 
our own hands; it is all-powerful, if we 
will only exercise the rights granted to us 
under the constitution of the United 
States; be men, be firm and just; ask 
nothing but what is right, stand shoulder- 
to-shoulder, and on election day cast our 
ballots for men, who, if elected, will en- 
deavor to have laws enacted that will pro- 
tect us in our rights as railroad employes; 
and, until this is done, we will gain noth- 
ing. It is not necessary for me, perhaps, 
to call the attention of the Brothers to 
affairs as they now exist, so far as obtaining 
employmentisconcerned; the future looks 
dark. Howcan the cloud be raised? In 
my opinion, the only remedy is by legisla- 
tion, as proposed, and then coming back 
to first principles. In order to do that, it 
would be necessary to undo all radical 
measures that have been enacted since the 
convention of 1886. That was the starting 
point. Look over the record since, and 
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what has been gained for the organization, 
as a whole? Nothing. If the advice of 
the conservative element had been taken, 
and the advice of our G. C.E., the results 
would have been different. Some writer 
has said there are too many organizations 
and not enough organization. He is right. 
There never ought to have been.a Brother- 
hood of Firemen. The men on the foot- 
board ought to belong to our organization, 
The engineers of to-day are the firemen 
of the past. The firemen of to-day are 
the engineers of the future. Why, then, 
is it necessary to have two organizations? 
It is not. This can be remedied at the 
next convention, if the delegates so desire. 
There is not enough organization; is this 
statement true or false? ‘To answer it, 
according to our views, we must confess 
that itis true. There is not the unity ex- 
isting among the members that ought to 
exist. Why? Because self governs, to a 
certain extent, and when a question comes 
up for consideration in a Division, which 
may be for the interests of the organiza- 
tion, there are too many who will vote 
against it simply because, perhaps, they 
did not present it. If we would only live 
up to the creed of our order, that is, ‘‘Do 
unto others as ye would they should do 
unto you,” what an organization might we 
not have? But organizations do not make 
men; it is men, true men, upright men, 
those who are willing to love their neigh- 
bors as themselves, irrespective of polit- 
ical or religious beliefs, that make an or- 
ganization that will stand the test of 
time. All honor to those men who in the 
past have stood up manfully and battled. 
for the rights of others. All honor to 
those who are lberal minded enough 
to grant to their brother-man the right to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, under his own vine 
and fig tree. But I have no use for those 
who have taken an obligation not to injure 
a Brother or his family, who will join an 
organization and take upon themselves obli- 
gations to do allthey can against a Broth- 
er, simply because when Sunday comes he 
does not go to the same place to worship. 
I am sorry to state, if all reports are true, 
there are men of that stamp in our or gan- 
ization, and their action is doing more to 
injure the B. of L. E. than Frank Gowen 
ever did in the Reading R.R. I trust that 
the scales will fall from their eyes ere it is 
too late, and that they will be willing to 
grant to others the same privileges that 
they request themselves. 49 





ABBEVILLE, S. C., March Io, 1894. 
Mkssrs. Epitors: The red hills of this 
State hold within their shadows one of 
the bright links of our great fraternal 
chain. Division 498 is at present located 
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at this place, having moved from Elbert- 
on, Ga. It comprises engineers who are 
employed by the Georgia, Carolina & 
Northern railroad, which 1s a part of the 
Seaboard Air Line and has two hundred 
and sixty-six miles of main line, running 
from Monroe, N. C., to Atlanta, Ga. This 
system passes through a portion of 
Georgia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, forming a northern and western con- 
nection forthe S. A. Line. As a rule it 
passes through a hilly and rugged country 
and is at the present time receiving more 
than its share of traffic. John H. Winder 
Division, 498, is named after our genial 
and popular superintendent, a man who 
has the greatest respect for his employes 
and a man who at all times believes it 1s a 
part of duty to listen to and adjust if pos- 
sible the grievances of the men. He is 
one of the manly men ofttimes sought for 
but so very seldom found in our railway 
service and may justly be termed one of 
the rising managers of the day. Brother 
B.S. Shaw was recently appointed Mas- 
ter Mechanic, and his watchful care of the 
motive power is appreciated by both the 
management and employes. The shops 
here will soon receive additional machin- 
ery from the old Carolina Central shops at 
Laurinburg, N. C., which will enable the 
management to care for all the necessary 
repairs and work. There passed over our 
system recently a special train composed 
of eight magnificent palace cars. Gov. 
Flower, of New York, and a distinguished 
party of friends were on their way to New 
Orleans. Brothers Sam Shivers and Char- 
ley Hagler were at the throttle and de- 
serve the highest praise for the splendid 
time made. The happy party were ban- 
queted at Abbeville by the good citizens 
of that enterprising town. I am of the 
opinion that the controversy appear- 
ing in last several issues of the JourR- 
NAL relative to regular and extra men 
will not succeed in obtaining results de- 
sired. Important matters of this kind 
should receive attention at our conven- 
tions and disposed of there. I am of the 
opinion that the coming convention 
‘should accomplish something towards 
caring for or assisting old members of 
the insurance association. I believe it 
would be a creditable idea to pay one- 
half or one-third of their policies at least 
to members who are indigent or have be- 
come through disease and circumstances 
unable to perform regular service. 
J. lL. ANDERSON. 





NEW YorRK, April 1, 1894. 
Merssrs. EDITORS: At the coming con- 
vention of the B. of L. E. many important 
matters will doubtless come up. Not the 
least important will be the subjects of 
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system federation and the ordering of. 


strikes. At the Denver convention the B. 
of L. E. pronounced very emphatically 
against federation, as a whole. At Pitts- 
burgh, system federation was allowed, and, 
judging by the results of the L. V. strike, 
under system federation the whole order 
is as completely bound, in a general sense, 
as though the Denver vote had been favor- 
able. An assessment is levied upon the 
whole order to pay striking members who 
quit their work for the quarrel of another 
order. In my opinion this is all wrong. 


I have no objection to system federation, | 
provided the expense of it is confined to/ 


those who are init. To be plain, where a 
strike occurs on a federated system, that 
did not originate exclusively with griev- 
ances to the B.of LL. E., assessments to 
pay those men should only be levied on 
other federated systems, and not onthe 
order at large. Where a strike originates 
in the B. of L. E., on a federated system, 
or not; the entire order should be assessed 
in accordance with and only to the limit 
of the law. The executive committee 
should have no discretion at all in the 
matter of levying an assessment that is 
provided for by law; then they would 
make no mistake, nor provoke adverse 
criticism. The present system of order- 
ing or refusing to ordera strike by the 
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Grand Chief has at least two very serious © 


objections: First, it is too much power to 
be placed in any one man’s hands, and that 
“goes without saying.” Secondly, it is 
wrong, I will say, cowardly, to delegate to 
our Grand Chief duties that should be 
performed by the entire order; to compel 
him to act, and no matter how he acts he 


will be censured by one portion of his | 


constituents. Strikes are getting to be 
dangerous affairs to handle, and much de- 
liberation should be had before entering 
into one; hence the whole order should 
be thoroughly advised of the grievance 
that might lead toa strike, and each Di- 
vision take a vote on the question, anda 
two-thirds majority should be necessary to 
decide pro or con. When a question has 
been so decided, no matter which way, 
there will be nothing for the order to do 
but abide by such decision; there could 
be no harping at the Grand Officers. 

I can not find any reason why the loco- 
motive engineers should affiliate or feder- 
ate with any other body of railroad em- 
ployes. The locomotive engineers, as a 
body, represent (to put it low) at least one 
hundred men; that is, out of every hun- 
dred men who are employed or start in as 
railroad employes not more than one be- 
comes an engineer, and that, too, only by 
many long, weary years of service in sub- 
ordinate positions and by faithful per- 
formance of duties. When at last the 
engineer has reached the goal of his am- 
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bition, and gets control of the throttle of 
an engine, whether it be in the “yard” or 
ona“ limited,’ if he gets out of a job 
what is his position? He is the most 
helpless and the worst off of any one of 
any other class of railroad employes under 
present conditions. Let him travel the 
country over and ask at every railroad 
office for employment as an engineer and 
the answer is, ‘‘Wedon’t hire any engi- 
neers; we promote our firemen.” Perhaps 
the answer will be modified like this, “I 
want an engineer and like your appear- 
ance; would like to set you to work, but 
if I did the firemen would make a kick 
and raise arow about my ears.” This is 
no fairy story but a solid fact that can be 
verified by any engineer who has looked 
for a job. This state of affairs was 
brought about by the engineers themselves 
years ago by forming a coalition with the 
firemen and promising to stand by them 
in their demands for promotion in return 
for possible services they might render 
the engineers. Railroad companies saw 
their advantagein this, and joined heartily 
in the: movement; and I believe it is the 
only one they ever did take an honest in- 
terestin. Why? It fills the country with 
idle engineers. I have shown where the 
“ out-of-a-job”’ engineer stands to-day, by 
reason of a combination with only one 
other branch of railroad employes. As an 
unfortunate engineer, assuming him to be 
alla B. of L. EK. man should be, he escapes 
all the many incidents that throw men 
out of work but is drawn into a strike that 
occurs in his own class, with which he has 
no sympathy,not believing there to be 
sufficient cause forit, but he goes out with 
the boys and they lose. After months of 
enforced idleness he begins to think ser- 
iously whether he did well to throw up 
his hand and bring poverty to his family 
when it was against his convictions of 
right. He may find consolation in the 
thought that what he did was done in the 
interests of one of his fellows. Now let 
him affiliate with six or seven other 
branches of employes, all of them inferior 
in rank to his own, and all of them ona 
descending grade until the two or three 
lowest ones are only on a par with un- 
skilled labor (and none of them barred out 
of their class of employment by either 
railroads or combinations amongst them- 
selves) and thus increase six or seven fold 
his chances for getting out of employment 
without the shadow of a return. If he 
does this, in my opinion, he will soon dis- 
cover his error. It is more than proba- 
ble that the urging of federation amongst 
railroad employes is not so much due to 
any beliefin benefit to arise to the feder- 
ated, as to a desire to create a lot of paid 
offices of “chairmen of federated boards.” 
EK. J. RAUCH. 
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MEssrs. Eprrors: That the continued 
discussion of the necessity for a more 
equal distribution of work and wages 
among enginemen in the columns of the 
JOURNAL 1s gratifying, a majority of its 
readers will admit. The columns of our 
official publication could be used to no 
better advantage than by discussing the 
causes that tend to injure and demoralize 
the organization, its members, and their 
dependent families. The conditions that 
admit of one man usurping the labor and 
wages that rightfully belong to two are 
ever wrong; and at this time whena day’s 
work at any price is not procurable, they 
become criminal. The sentiment, or lack 
of sentiment, that leads a man to walk 
rough shod over the rights of his Broth- 
ers, that his own selfishness and greed 
may be gratified, is common to all sec- 
tions. By some strange process the man 
who already receives more than he hoped 
to receive years ago is constantly reach- 
ing for more, regardless of honor, justice, 
and the golden rule. The old story that 
““wecame up through the same school” 
has been presented in defense of this piti- 
ful weakness and selfishness, as if two 
wrongs could make aright. They never 
could; they never will! The present 
business depression is universal to the 
United States; everywhere men have been 
crowded off the foot of extra lists to join 
the army of unemployed already startling 
in its immensity. Master mechanics are 
besieged with applications foremployment; 
yet. committees of “oldest men” attack 
propositions to reduce wage schedules, 
knowing well that the country is full of 
men that would gladly accept work at in- 
significant wages, if such could be done 
without the sacrifice of principles that are 


surprisingly dear to penniless unfortu- 
It seems paradoxical that men can | 


nates. 
ride engines until they make over $200 a 
month, while others make barely enough 
to pay their dues, and talk against injus- 
tices, real or imaginary, at the same time; 
yetitisso. Itis granted that some of the 
men on extra lists are not men who have 
grown gray on an engine, but is youth to 


be made a crime, and does not the ques-| 


tion of policy come in again here, and are 


not these men able and competent to | 


manage an engine? If you intend to 
show nothing of consideration to your 
fellow laborer, free him of all obligation 
to yourself. Give the engineer who has 
looked in vain for months for employ- 
ment at the wages fixed by the Brother- 
hood the right toseek work at such wages 
as he can get. Are you ready to do this, 
and what unfortunate consequences would 
it not involve us in if it were carried out? 
I could namea road that forced men into 
the office to ask for a reduction of the extra 
list, when associates older in the service 
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were making $230 a month. Another road 
has engineers who have made over $200, 
while extra men make comparatively 
nothing; one man in particular, who gave 
up an enviable position on the C., B. & Q. 
for principle’s sake, made $12. Such ex- 
amples make mockery of obligations and 
justice. That the men on the Union 
Pacific gained a glorious victory goes 
without saying. They went to Omaha to 
plead and argue their cause, relying im- 
 plicity on the loyalty ofthe thousands of un- 
employed men, many of whom have spent 
their last dollar looking for work. I ad- 
mire their faith, and now that they have 
been relieved of the load of care put upon 
them by this struggle for what was rightly 
and justly theirs, I hope they will give 
some consideration to their more unfortu- 
nate members who are much worse off 
than the U. P. men could be under a re- 
duction. ‘There are men to-day, in official 
positions pleading the cause of humanity to 
their subordinates, a cause that should 
need no stronger advocate than reason, 
justice and common-sense, The St. Paul 
Convention can find no subject for dis- 
cussion and legislation of more vital im- 
portance to the life and prosperity of our 
Order than this one that has received de- 
served consideration in the JOURNAL. 
EUGENE MCAULIFFE, DIV. 372. 





Messrs. Ep1tors: While the question 
of steady employment for our members, 
at remunerative wages, is the issue of the 
most supreme importance, yet there are 
matters of secondary interest tending in 
the direction of retrenchment and reform 
in the organization that should receive at- 
tention at St. Paul. The most important 
of these is the reduction of the number 
of delegates composing our Grand Body. 
The necessity for such a change is so self- 
evident that itis a waste of time to discuss 
it,as, moreover, good reasons have been re- 
peatedly given, for many years past, in the 
columns of the JOURNAL, why the basis of 
representation should be enlarged. From 
time to time, in the last few conventions, 
plans have been submitted looking to that 
end, but none such met with approbation ; 
but the real question to consider is, could 
any plan be matured that would meet 
with the favor of a majority? Some say 
not, and that the delegates are actuated by 
selfish motives, fearing that if they passed 
such a law they would destroy their 
chances of again appearing as members of 
the Grand Division; but I do not believe 
they were actuated by such selfish motives, 
and I think the coming convention will 
recognize the necessity of making the 
change spoken of, and adopt it as a law, 
and, after a fair trial, it will likely prove 
as great a success as the change from 


yearly to biennial conventions has done. 
I herewith submit the following plan for 
reducing the number of delegates com- 
posing our Grand Body (for the sake of 
space, I will omit some small details) : 

Ist. Divide the territory comprised in 


the jurisdiction of the B. of L. E. into dis- _ 


tricts. The following geographical sub- 
divisions to constitute a district: Each 
Province in Canada, each State and Terri- 
tory in the United States, and the Republic 
of Mexico as a whole. 

2nd. In those districts in which are 
located five or more sub-divisions, each 
Division, at its regular biennial election 
of officers, shall elect a delegate to repre- 
sent them in a district convention, which 
shall meet at the capital of the district, on 
the third Wednesday in March of the 
same year in which the election is held, 
each delegate being provided with creden- 
tials stating the number of members in 
good standing in the Division he repre- 
sents. After the district convention: is 
properly organized, it shall proceed to the 
nomination and election of delegates to 
the G.I. B. The district shall be entitled 
to one delegate to each three hundred, or 
fraction of one hundred or more, members 
contained therein. Each delegate to the 
district convention shall be entitled to 
cast as many votes for delegates as there 


‘are members in good standing in his Di- 


vision; any memberin the district, whether 
a member of the district convention or 
not, to be eligible as a candidate for dele- 
gate to the G.I. B. Each delegate elect 
to the G. I. B. shall have so many Divisions 
assigned him by the chairman of the dis- 
trict convention, whose private interests he 
will look after in the Grand Body, and 
which he will visit on his return, and in- 
structin the new work; the expenses ofthe 
district convention to be prorated among 
all the members in the district. 

3rd. Those districts having less than 
five sub-divisions located therein shall 
hold no district convention, but shall elect 
a delegate from the senior Division at the 
first election under the new law to repre- 
sent the whole district in the G. I. B. of 
L. E. At subsequent elections, the re- 
maining Divisions, in rotation, according 
to seniority, shall be entitled to the dele- 
gate. All members in the district shall be 
entitled to vote by proxy for said delegate. 

For the purpose of economy there 
might bea “local option ” feature ingraft- 
edin the law as follows: Those districts 
whose legislative boards meet within the 
first three months of the year in which 
the Grand Body meets shall be allowed to 
choose delegates tothe G.I. B. of L. E. by 
means of the above board, but the mode 
of voting and the basis of representation 
to be the same as proposed in the district 
convention plan.—Rosv. HERIOT, Div. 182. 
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May. 





The snows of the Winter have gone, 

‘The sun is now beaming upon 

The meadows and rills, on the valleys and hills, 
Where often in glory it shone! 


The groves are all vocal once more, 

Like they’ve been in the good days of yore, 

With the birds full of song, mating all the day 
long, 

As we often have heard them before. 


It is pleasant to welcome the Spring, 

Any pauper may feel he’s a king, 

Viewing nature so fair, and inhaling the air 
All the spice-laden breezes here bring. 


If contentment and health are our lot, 

There is joy to be found ina cot ; 

Costly purple and gems but awaken contemns, 
If these gifts in our bosoms we've not. 


There is no month so glorious as May, 

For the winter has vanished away, 

And bright sunshine and showers invite the 
sweet flowers 

To spring from their covering of clay. 


There’s a beautiful blue in the skies, 

There are changeable glories and dyes ; 

Oh ! the country looks grand, and the atmosphere’s 
bland, 

And old Nature enraptures our eyes! 


Let us stand on the gem-spangled sod, 
With our hearts and eyes lifted to God, 
Full of thanks to behold the bright green and the 
gold, 
That could move the dull heart of a clod. 
: —Shandy Maguire. 


oo —____—_—_—— 


As the seventh year of the existence of 
the G. I. A. is rounding to its close, and its 
fifth international convention is now near 
its beginning,itis but meet that a few 
words be said of the plucky, forceful 
woman who was its founder, but who now 
has decided to no longer accept the 
responsibilities that accompany highest 
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honors. Grand President Murdock has 
freely and firmly announced her inten- 
tion of not accepting the nomination of 
G. P., which she would be sure to receive 
if her namie was permitted to come before 
the convention at St. Paul. But few can 
realize how great has been the work done 
by her. To gather together a handful of 
crude material and in the face of the 
strong prejudice and opposition, which 
has ever blocked the path of every radical ° 
movement of organized women, cement 
it firmly together, patiently, persistently 
and laboriously adding to the young 
nucleus, untilit has become an influen- 
tial, widespread and most successful Or- 
der, required courage and capability of no 
mean grade. That she has worked solely 
for the good of the class to which her in- 
terest belongs, needs no attestation. The 
trifling amount of compensation which 
has been awarded her for her labor would 
be no temptation to any woman who was 
already comfortably provided for. She 
now finds her reward in.the good-will so 
freely lavished upon her at the knowledge 
of her retirement from her present office 
and the urgent entreaties which she re- 
ceives to still lead us on. With character- 
istic unselfishness and zeal, Sister Mur- 
dock will continue to labor with the G. I. 
A. Asits Past President and founder she 
will be of great value to her successor and 
the entire Order. Indeed, the break would 
be asad one were her influence to be sev- 
ered from us entirely. She needs a rest. 
It is but justice to herself that she takes it. 
It will be an easy matter to call her back 
when she is refreshed, and no doubt when 
she feels that she is needed she will an- 
swer to the call, although at present she 
writes that she “will ever continue to 
work for our class but not in office.” When 
the strong demand comes from her old 
followers we do not believe it will be 
madein vain. To her friends we say: Do 
allin your power to carry on the work 
successfully, out of gratitude for her work 
and sacrifices. To those who think she 
has made mistakes we say, who of us 
could have done better? As to her ene- 
mies, if she has any, we call attention to 
the fact that One greater than any of us 
was persecuted and reviled for the work 
he was doing in behalf of his persecutors. 
Sister Murdock has made a name for her- 
self that will long live in the hearts of her 
grateful constituency. 


Or oO 


Mk. Epitress: Another milestone will 
soon be reached in the history of our or- 
ganization. Ina few days our delegates will 
gather for the purpose of reviewing the 
work of the past, and planning for the 
future. By-laws, constitution and ritual 
must be revised. More stringent insur- 
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ance laws are needed. The question of a 
separate publication is to be weighed. In 
connection with this, let me say, I fully 
indorse the article by Mrs. St. Clair, in 
April JOURNAL, and would add one more 
thought: We can dispense with the fashion 
letter. Our daily and weekly papers have 
good articles on that subject, to say noth- 
ing of numerous periodicals devoted en- 
tirely to styles. I do not approve of a 
sermon printed in our publication. Each 
has a religious preference, and can take a 
paper that expounds his special doctrine. 


No sermoncould be copied that would not | 


antagonize some of us. Politics and re- 
ligion must be let alone, if we expect to 
be harmonious. Let us have a “ Mother’s 
Corner,” a ‘‘ Housewives’ Department,” a 
‘‘Question Box,” and letters from the Sis- 
ters discussing the best methods for rais- 
ing money and keeping upa social interest. 
_ Of course, other matters will be brought 
before the convention, so the brains of the 
delegates will be busy deciding, and their 
pens flying to record faithfully the pro- 
ceedings of each day. Meantime, we who 
remain at home have important duties. 
Our officers have recently been installed ; 
let us waken to activity at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Many Divisions have 
lowtreasuries. Something should be done 
at once to refill them. Let us pull to- 
gether for the cause we all love. The suc- 
cess of our grand Auxiliary depends on 
the combined efforts of the different Di- 
visions, and every individual member is 
responsible for the upbuilding of her Di- 
vision. Let the coming year be best of 
all. Let our husbands realize that we are 
truly auxiliary to their interests. All 
honor to the engineers who so unassum- 
ingly take their posts of duty, which many 
times prove to be posts of danger. They 
are men of warm and sympathetic hearts, 
men who are ever thoughtful for the wel- 
fare of others, who live their religion in 
duties well done, and whose creed is 
“Good-will to men.’ Approving con- 
science rewards them sufficiently for their 
manly, honest and self-sacrificing deeds, 
the memory of which will brighten all 
eternity. Surely, St. Peter will not parley 
with such souls. 
‘“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 


I count this thing to be Srandly true ; 
That a noble deed is a step toward God— 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To apurer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under feet, 

By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.”’ 


M. L. R. 
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Sometime. 





Oh, I dream of an island not far away, 

Where hope and joy forever stray, 

Where sunny skies benignly smile, 

For there’s never a cloud in that beautiful isle. 


In that beautiful land friends never deceive, 

There we ne’er shall be sad or have cause to grieve, 

For there’s nothing but joy and gladness and 
light, 

In that beautifulislejust out of our sight. 


Oh the fields are so green in that beautiful land, 
Bright brooklets dance o’er the glittering sand, 
And the sweetest songs that ever were heard 

Are caroled by many a bright plumaged bird. 


Yes, that beautiful isle is just over the way, 
We may not reach it—perhaps, not to-day ; 
But to-morrow orsoon ’twill be surely insight, 
With its wondrous beauties, with its flowers so 
bright. 

Oh, where is this land? and whencan we go 
To that beautiful isle where there’s never a woe? 
And what is the name of this gladsome clime? 
’Tis the beautiful island of Sometime. 

—Kitty Clyde 





Mme. EpItreEss: Another season gone! 
another three months has been tolled off 
onthe clock of the great world’s time. 
Hoary Winter, with his crown of ice, his 
dreary days and clouded skies is num- 
bered with the past, and Spring, golden 
sunshiny Spring, the lovely bride of the 
year,is with us once more. The smiling’ 
earth, recuperated from past activity, by 
her long sleep and purified by the Win- 
ter’s snows, spreads before us a carpet of 
emerald green, and strews along our path- 
way the beautiful blossoms that render 
the air sweet with their subtle fragrance, 
while the perfume-laden breezes waft to 
us the blithe song of birds as they flit from 
tree top to tree top in joyous companion- 
ship and the busy. bees hum a murmur- 
ous tune as they plunge their tiny heads 
in the nectared corollas of the opening 
flowers, unfolding their beauties to the 
caressing sunbeams. With all nature we 
are forced to say, ‘“How fair, how won- 
drous fairis Spring!” And yet, with all 
her beauties and all her joys the Great 
Clock is tolling off the hours and soon, 
too soon, the balmy days will be over and 
the hot breath of Summer will fan our 
cheeks and we shall know that the harvest 
time comes on apace. Before us stretch 
the broad fields that have been blessed by 
the sunshine and kissed by the dews until 
we view a waving mass of golden grain all 
ready tobe garnered into the storehouse 
opened wide to receive the fruits of our 
labors. And thus with our lives. The 
glad springtime of youth, with its golden 
sunshine of fruitful opportunities, its 
azure skies and roseate dawns go drifting 
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on, while we sow the seeds which shall 
spring up in our lives for good or ill, to 
make or mar the Time-wrought record of 
our deeds which we must present when 
the final harvest is gathered into the ever- 
lasting storehouse of the Great Eternal, 
and Time shall be nomore. Letus pluck 
with relentless hand the thorns of evil 
that are choking out the good impulses of 
our being, and plant beautiful flowers of 
gentle words and kindly deeds in their 
stead, and shape our lives after our Divine 
Pattern whosaid, ‘“Iamthe Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” And when the hoary frosts 
of age shall crown our heads with snow, 
when the blighting breath of sorrow sears 
our brows, and the grim hand of Death shall 
clutch our hearts, we may pass into the 
springtime of everlasting duration into 
that dearer life to which this is but the 
prelude, and a land. NETTIE. 





MME. EDITRESS: The recent death ot 
my poor father, occurring very suddenly 
and unexpectedly, has brought home to 
my mind, most forcibly, the fact of my 
own mortality. Death is so certain, and 
yet we never seem to expect him; we go 
on, day after day, as if we expected to live 
forever, and counted all men as mortal ex- 
cept ourselves. Death is so pitiless; he 
snatches the strong man in his pride and 
the infant in his weakness. All bow to 
his decrees; he lays his icy hand on kings. 
Washington Irving has beautifully said 
that ‘tthe sorrow for the dead is the only 
sorrow from which we refuse to be di- 
vorced.” Have you lost a kind father or 
mother? Howcan you forget the loving, 
tender care with which they ushered you 
into life? The sleepless nights and care- 
worn days they passed for your sake? O, 
the love a parent bears a child seems to 
me the purest and holiest of all earthly 
loves; it is generally stronger and more 
self-denying than the love a child ever 
bears a parent. Have you lost a dear little 
child? O, never while life lasts can you 
forget its dainty baby ways, its innocent 
prattle, and all the thousand-and-one little 
charms and graces that goto make up lov- 
able babyhood. How strangely silent 
the house is when you’ return from the 
cemetery. How you cringe and shudder 
as you hear the rain beat down and the wind 
howl, and think of that little new-made 
grave out in the storm, exposed to all the 
fury of the elements. Do the dead know 
anything? Ihopenot. Isincerely hope this 
sad earth and its sad affairs are mercifully 
hidden from their eyes. For, it seems to 
me as though a knowledge of all the sin 
and woe and misery that abide here upon 
earth would be enough to break the heart 
of even a happy spirit in Paradise. But 
the dead are dead. We can speak no kind 
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word to them or ever again extend a help- 
ing hand. The good we might have done 
to them, and did not, is now beyond our 
power to perform. Regrets are useless, 
our loving words are whispered into ears 
that hear not, and our fragrant flowers are 
heaped above a lifeless breast. The poor 
heart that has ceased to beat will throb no 
more with joy in your love or ache with 
your coldness and indifference. Seeing, 
then, that our own lives are so short and 
uncertain, let us crowd them full of good 
and self-sacrificing deeds. We want our 
friends to think of us with love and re- 
gret when we are gone. 
“All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


HELEN HOWARD. 





Division News. 





SuNDAY, April Ist, was a day long to be 
remembered by the members of Div. 36, 
the occasion being the installation of 
officers. Following their exercises came 
the public installation of Criswell Lodge, 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. The ladies are 


‘to be complimented on the creditable 


way in which they acquitted themselves. 
The music and singing added greatly to 
the ceremonies, and compliments too 
flattering to be here mentioned were 
heard on all sides. At the closing of the 
exercises, the Brothers and Sisters were 
invited by our newly-elected Chief, Mr. C. 
C. Bobo, and his estimable wife, to their 
beautiful home on Eastern Ave., where an 
elegant banquet was prepared. The spa- 
cious rooms were thrown open to the 
guests, which numbered about one hun- 
dred. The dining room never held a 
happier crowd. Happiness beamed from 
every countenance. The table presented 
a lovely appearance, decorated with roses; 
the center of attraction being a cake made 
inthe shape of a crescent and star. It 
was avery enjoyable affair of which our 
Brothers and Sisters may feel proud. One 
of the remarkable things in connection 
with this installation was the fact that the 
first Chief Engineer of this Division, Mr. 
Elias Dew, the Past Chief Engineer, Mr. 
John Ryan, and the present Chief Engi- 
neer, Mr. C. C. Bobo, were all present; 
also Brother Jacobs, of Zanesville. 


STAUNTON Div., 38, held a public in- 
stallation Monday, April 2nd, at Masonic 
Hall. Members of the G. I. A. and mem- 
bers and families of B. of L. E. and B. of 
L. Fy were invited. After the installation 
ceremonies, short addresses were given by 
Brothers Kraft, Kincaid and Paxton, also 
by Mr. Welsh. We then repaired to pub- 
lic hall, where an elegant banquet was 
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served by the Sisters, which was enjoyed 
by all. This social gathering was one 
long to be remembered, all enjoying 
themselves to the fullest. Mrs. J. 5S. W. 


DIvISION 287 and Auxiliary 64, at Al- 
toona, Pa, gave an entertainment and 
social on the r1th and 12th which proved 
a grand success, socially and financially. 
The large hall was filled with happy people 
. hose whole object was to enjoy to their 
_.eart’s content this very pleasant occasion. 
A special programme on which was 
scheduled the Crescent Club Express 
Quartette limited, the masonic express 
and church train with yard _ shifters, 
dinkey crews and eastern slope snappers 
and ice cream train arrived on time and 
the freight was warmly welcomed. We 
all long for another occasion when we 
may enjoy ourselves as well. 


THE members of J. D. Beecher Lodge, 
Div. 187, were very agreeably surprised, at 
their last social, held at Sister J. A. Har- 
riman’s, by Brother Furtney presenting to 
the Division, in behalf of Div. 102, em- 
blems of our office, and also membership 
badges for the present members. Sister 
Anderson responded in appropriate re- 
marks. To prove the gratitude of 187, it 
was voted we tender a vote of thanks to 
our Brothers forthe valuable presents and 
for their kindness shown us on several 
occasions. Mrs. HENRY FURTNEY. 


WEDNESDAY, April 4, Sister S. J. Cover, 
assisted by members from 64 and 157, per- 
formed, to the satisfaction of a large mem- 
bership which was present, in the hall of 
Tyrone Div., 467, the installation cere- 
monies for Lodge 23. At the close of the 
beautiful ceremonies, a large delegation of 
Brothers from 287, 466 and 467 were ad- 
mitted. A few moments were enjoyed in 
social converse, when we proceeded to the 
banquet hall, where a delightful supper 
was given. When the tempting dishes 
had been sampled, we were honored with 
addresses from Rev. H. G. Furbay and Ed- 
itor Jones, of the Tyrone Herald. Sev- 
eral Brothers also gave us interesting 
talks. We shall long remember this pleas- 
ant occasion. 


On Easter Monday, Spring City Lodge 
gave their annual ball, at the Park Hotel. 
According to the complimentary expres- 
sions of our numerous guests, this was the 
finest of the many balls given there this 
winter. Two engine headlights illumined 
the porch at the main entrance and the 
walks leading to the hotel. The view thus 
presented was splendid. The long cor- 
ridor had a number of arches which were 
hung with lanterns reflecting the colors 
red, white and blue. The chandeliers 
were entwined with smilax. As the guests 
entered the ball-room they saw the word 
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“Welcome” in evergreen, with the crescent 
and star in gold underneath, while just 
above was placed a part of our motto, 
“Sobriety and Truth.” On the opposite 
wall was the remainder, “Justice and Mo- 
rality.” The ceiling was lavishly festoon- 
ed with drapery of red, white, blue and 
purple. The beautiful banner of Div. 372, 
B. of L. E., together with a fine picture of 
P. M. Arthur, and many other pictures, 
bunting, and a profusion of flowers, made 
the walls of the dancing hall a pleasing 
scene. Through the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of Spring City Lodge, a literary and 
musical programme pleased the visitors 
during the early hours of the evening. 
Brother Haverstick addressed the friends, 
detailing the aims and work of the Order. 
A dancing programme of twenty numbers, 
and some extras, held the guests until 
three o’clock in the morning. The Super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin Central and 
the newspapers gave us credit for giving as 
fine a ball as was ever given in Waukesha. 


AT the last meeting of F.C. Washburn 
Div. 12, we were honored by the presence 
of our Grand Vice President, Sister Cas- 
sell. Washburn Lodge being her first to 
organize here, some three years ago, she 
ever keeps a watchful eye to our welfare. 
Sister Cassell favored us with a very in- 
teresting address upon the aims and ob- 
jeets of the Auxiliaries in general. We 
are always pleased to welcome Sister Cas- 
sell, for by her bright presence and clear 
understanding of many of our most inter- 
esting subjects, she gives our Lodge such 
an impetus to work well, that we regret 
she can not be with us oftener. Surely, 
the organization that can boast of sucha 
worker, can not go far wrong. Sister 
Spaulding entertained the ladies of the 
Division at her home in the evening in 
honor of Sister Cassell. Delightful re- 
freshments were served, and cards and 
games were indulged in until a late hour, 
when we went home, each expressing 
pleasure over the enjoyable evening spent — 
with the charming hostess and her guest. 


LookInG through the April JoURNAL, 
and reading what good times the Western 
Divisions are having, prompts me to write 
of the very successful calico hop given on 
Easter Monday, by Division 109. ‘There 
was as great a profusion of genuine en- 
joyment as there was of calico gowns. It 
seemed, as one Brother remarked, real 
homelike with no fear of mussing an elab- 
orate ball costume. At midnight a fine 
supper was served under the management 
of our President, Mrs. S. Cronk. Mrs. 
Gagion was splendid as master of cere- 
monies. Plants, profusely banked, en- 
tirely hid from view the orchestra which 
furnished excellent music. The B. of L. 
E. Division rendered all needed assistance. 
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Much merriment was caused by the 
unique calico programme, which con- 
tained an odd selection of dances. ‘The 
beautiful Division room, where meet both 
the B. of L. EK. and G. I. A., never con- 
tained a happier crowd. The handsome 
sum realized proves the popularity of the 
G. I. A. in Wilkesbarre. 


Wk have been most pleasantly surprised 
by the receipt of a graceful and unique 
gift from Grace Lei Dunning, wife of Bro. 
Wm. Dunning, of Como, Colo. The gift 
is the work of Mrs. Dunning’s skillful 
fingers. It is a handsome book, made 
from heavy rose-colored cardboard. The 
edges are deeply pinked, and each page 
contains flowers grown in Colorado, and 
pressed fast to retain their shape and 
beauty. On the front cover is printed in 
large, beautiful letters, “ A Souvenir from 
Colorado.” This is also the work of Mrs. 
Dunning’s own hand. Our readers will 
remember her as the writer who has con- 
tributed several excellent poems to this 
Department. 


A TURKEY social was given last month 
at the home of the President of Div. 100, 
Mrs. H. M. Parker. It was largely attend- 
ed, many families coming to buy their 
supper instead of serving it at home. 
Quite a sum was netted. 


ECLIPSE LODGE, Div. 25, of Bellevue, O., 
was entertained by Friendship Lodge, Div. 
18, at their first meeting in April. The 
members of Eclipse Lodge favored the 
local Division with an exemplification of 
the ritual drill, a work in which they ex- 
cel. The guests were banqueted at the 
Grand Central Hotel. In the evening a 
reception was given, to which the B. of L. 
HK. Div. and families were invited. The 
visitors were entertained by the members 
of 18. On the following day they were 
treated to an inspection of the School for 
the Feeble Minded. Dinner was served 
at Connolly’s restaurant. The home trip 
was next in order. The members of 
Eclipse felt that their entertainment was 
all that could be desired. 


AN old-fashioned quilting was enjoyed 
at the home of Sister McKay, of Div. 159. 
The members were also treated to excel- 
lent music by Sister McKay and daughter. 
Another feature of the occasion well worth 
mentioning was the dinner, made deli- 
cious by the old-fashioned preserves, jel- 
lies and pickles, which our hospitable 
hostess generously served. 


Art regular meeting of Strawberry Queen 
Lodge, 91, April 5th, three new menmibers 
were initiated, making a total membership 
of 49. In theevening, Div. 24, ofthe B. of L. 
E., united with Div. 91,and each hada public 
installation of officers, the engineers in- 
stalling first. After the installations, the 
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retiring President of Div. 91 was presented 
with a Past President’s pin, for which she 
thanked the Sisters in a very neat speech, 
which was followed by speeches from the 
Brothers. All enjoyed the nice supper 
prepared by the Sisters. On Friday even- 
ing, March 30th, our Secretary was sur- 
prised, in her home, by the Sisters of the 
Lodge, who presented her with a rocking 
chair, as a token of appreciation of her 
work in the Lodge during the past term. 


AMONG the pleasant events of the last 
month is chronicled the visit paid by Div. 
27,G. I. A., to Brother and Sister McLean. 
The company was entertained in G. A. R. 
Hall. At 9:30 supper was furnished. 
Dancing followed and was the chief en- 
tertainment of the evening. 


MEMBERS of Turquoise Lodge, 170, gave 
Brother and Sister Geo. Parks a pleasant 
surprise at their residence in the High- 
lands, the evening of the 19th. We met at 
Sister Holman’s (our President). The 
evening was very enjoyably spent with 
music, vccal and instrumental. 


Unity LopceE, of Saginaw, Mich., re- 
cently gave a sheet and pillow case mas- 
querade for the benefit of the poor, which 
netted twenty-eight dollars. The Lodge 
generously used the amount in buying pro- 
visions for those in need. 


VALLEY City LODGE gave a delightful 
social, March 16, at the house of their pop- 
ular President, Mrs. Lettie Potts. Good 
cheer, games and refreshinents, all for ten 
cents. 


THE Brothers of 315, Clinton, Ill, were 
invited to witness the installation cere- 
mony of Div. 86,G. I. A.,on the evening 
of April roth. After the officers were in- 
stalled, the President of 86 gave a fine 
address. A large picture and easel were 
profitably raffled, after which cake and ice 
cream were served. All in all it was a 
happy evening. 


PROSPECT LODGE, 189, was organized in 
Camden} N. J., March 15, by Mrs. S. W. 
Pine and Mrs. F. Farrell, of Quaker City 
Lodge, Div. 27. Members of the B. of L. 
KE. joined with the Sisters of the new Div. 
for an evening social and to assist in dis- 
posing of the cake and ice cream. 


MEMBERS of L. S. Coffin Lodge, 168, 
assisted at the recent organization of Alert 
Lodge, 183, at Eagle Grove, Iowa. After 
the organizing was completed a musical 
programme and hotel supper closed the 
exercises of the day. The Division also 
assisted at the organization of Division 
190, March 30th, at Waterloo, Iowa, where 
we had a pleasant time. Our usual annual 
ball given as a masquerade on the 26th of 
March, was the social event of the season. 
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GOLDEN GRAIN LODGE gave a very suc- 
cessful social and oyster supper on the 
15th of March. The proceeds will be sent 
to St. Paul, to aid in paying the expenses 
of the G. L. A. convention. 


INSURANCE ASSESSMENTS Nos. 27, 28, 
29 and 30 have been mailed to all agents. 
All those failing to receive them will 
please notify the General Secretary. 


OFFICERS elected for Hope Lodge, Div. 
10, Peoria, Ill., together with officers elect 
for 417, B. of L. E., were installed on the 
evening of April 7th. There was a good 
attendance and all enjoyed the joint in- 
stallation. At theclose of the work a 
sumptuous supper was served followed by 
a merry time at dancing and cards. 





Our Fashion Letter. 





The styles for May bring us a continua- 
tion of large sleeves, all sorts of cape- 
collars, bretelles, lapels, coat and mutton- 
leg sleeves overtopped with caps and 
flounces, tight fore-arm sleeves, well-gored 
skirts (wide at the bottom), skirt-basques, 
revers, panels, foot and hip trimming, 
high standing-collars, low turned-over 
ones, skirt ruffles, cordings, milliner’s 
folds, bands, fancy buttons, combination 
materials, and contrasts in color. Braid- 
ings, gimps, ribbon, lace, insertion, @f- 
plique trimming, medalion and points in 
passementerie, silk embroidery and cord, 
flat braids, raised and embossed ditto, and 
rows of narrow soutache braid—all these 
continue to be fashionably worn. 

These things are all old friends; there 
is nothing really zew in any of them, and 
yet these same old features are treated 
just a trifle differently to what they hither- 
to have been, so that new and unique 
effects are given, and though a gown may 
have all the late points as they have been 
in vogue for two or three seasons, their 
rearrangement, and the cutting of seams 
and corners just a little more accentuated, 
produces what passes fora “new” effect. 
Let me describe a new and recently made 
gown, intended fora street costume. By 
studying the points given, it will be seen 
that there is nothing really “new” in its 
make-up, and yet it is likely to be noted 
on the street as quite novel. The material 
is a wool crepon, in a fleecy, camel’s hair 
weave. (It might here be said that cam- 
el’s hair weaves are among the most popu- 
lar for wool fabrics.) The ground color is 
dove-gray, but it is broken by cross-bars 
in lucifer and prea? red. 

The skirt is cut full circular, and opens 
for a fan-shaped under panel at the right 
side, from waist-line to foot, the back 
piece being finished up or over the panel 
en jabot. ‘ron. the waist-line at the panel 
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this skirt is faced with the cloth and 
double stitched all round, till it reaches 
the waist-line on the other side, up the 
jabot side. This stitching is done with 
gray silk, and should represent two double 
rows of stitching placed three or four 
inches apart. The velvet panel that ap- 
pears beneath the skirt slash or opening 
is in shaded or “shot” colorings of rich 
old pink. 

The arrangement of the bodice portion 
is unique, but I think I can describe it to 
you. The back is very slightly pointed at 
the waist, and it has the usual back side- 
seams to shoulders, but no center seam. 
The front has the appearance of a plain 
vest of the velvet that only shows at the 
waist line for about 4 or 5 inches imme- 
diately in front, running to each side 
seam and deeply pointed in front. The 
front of bodice is made over a tight-fitting 
sham. The goods is put on smoothly all 
over the right side, only that instead of 
wholly covering the velvet vest point just 
described, it is cut off from side or under- 
arm seam to front as if it were a zouave 
jacket, and the left side of the goods is 
cut off inthé same way, and is lapped 
clear over the left side and buttoned from 
its highest point where the bottom slants 
toward the right arm, up to the shoulder 
seam, with buttons, and buttons 22 front 
of the right arm size, and also over that 
shoulder seam. A high collar fits the 
neck. The sleeves are made over coat- 
shaped easy linings above the’ elbow. 
They are covered by the crepon and fitted 
tightly to the arm from wrist to a little - 
above the elbow. The upper part is a 
large puff of the velvet not standing wp at 
all, and very little ow? at the arm size, but 
made fulland so it stands out well just 
above the elbow. Over this is a cap, (or 
flounce) of the erepon covering the velvet 
puff (all but a few inches of the lower 
part) and gathered slightly into the arm- 
size. This cap or bell flounce should be 
wide enough at the bottom to fall in rip- 
ples over the velvet puff at the elbow, but 
should not be very full at the arm-size, as 
it is not intended that it should stand out 
there any more than can be helped. The 
front pieces of the bodice, at the bottom, 
the high-standing collar, the lower part of 
the sleeve flounces, and the wrists of the 
sleeves should all be finished with a quad- 
ruple row of stitching as the skirt is. 

Let me give my readers a pretty suit hat 
that would go well with this dress. Let 
the foundation be a round or slightly 
elongated round hat in dove gray braid. 
The crown must be low, and the edge or 
brim may turn up either in some becom- 
ing “walking hat” or‘ turban” shape. It 
should be of such a size and shape as to 
lie on the hair without overshadowing it 
or the bangs. A silk or satin ribbon of 
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the changeable shades of red in the velvet 
or plaided something similarly to the 
dress material with red ground and broken 
lines of black and white; or with gray 
ground and similar red and black cross 
bars, should trim it. Make a large doudle 
bow of the ribbon which should be all of 
4 inches wide, fastening the double (four- 
fold) bow with one tightly caught up 
center, and fasten it on to the back part of 
the op of the crown. Perhaps I should 
say: fasten the bow on to the Zop of 
the crown nearer the back than the front 
ofit. The bow will of course reach across 
the whole width of the hat, and must be 
laid on and attached to the crown stand- 
ing upright, or “edge-wise.” Ifthereisa 
little space between the crown and the up- 
turned brim that wants filling in; put a 
little of the ribbon in in a loose twist, and 
at the left of the front set a black aigrette 
upright just in front of the crown and 
at its base a small cluster of small flowers 
like polyanthus, primroses, verbenas or 
forget-me-nots—though, in this case they 
should match in color the red of the 
crepon cross-bars, or one of the shades of 
the velvet panel. This edgewise bow of 
broad ribbon on the hat is one of the 
newest points in millinery methods 
brought out this Spring. If handled 
aright has a very stylish effect. | 

Heliotrope and green is one of the most 
stylish color mixtures at present, and 
makes a very rich combination; for in- 
stance, a heliotrope and green “shot” 
effect may be used for the underskirt, and 
the pointed overskirt might then bein 
the same shade of green alone; or, still 
handsomer, the pointed overskirt might 
be in a shade much darker than that of 
the mixture. 

There is no denying the fact that dress 
modes and colors are exceedingly stun- 
ning this season, and that women will be 
apt to dress very conspicuously, even on 
the street. It will have to be the aim of 
the skillful dresser to combine, or rather 
tone down, the effort to be in accordance 
with the current styles, and yet appear 
brightly and jauntily attired without falling 
into the mistake of allowing the costume 
to look overloaded or vulgar. 

Both waistcoats and shirt waists are as 
much and as fashionably worn as they 
were last year, but they are both very much 
more elaborately fashioned, and many of 
the latter are much trimmed, and, indeed, 
covered with narrow ruffles. Such waists 
are worn with every sort of cloth skirts. 
The same are worn with all sorts of skirts 
more than they were last year. They are 
pleated, shirred, etc., very fuil, but are not 
very long. The skirt basque, in circular 
shape, is also much worn, both with fancy 
bodices and with gowns proper. 

The summer shirt waist is about the 
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only thing a woman can wear during the 
heated summer terms, and keep cool while 
looking stylish, and ail ladies should pro- 
vide themselves with a number of them, 
in challi, summer silk and muslin. 

The shirt waist for this summer deserves 
its name more than usual, for, to the waist- 
line, at least, it is an exact reproduction of 
a gentleman’s shirt. Even the cuffs are 
just like those on a dona fide shirt sleeve, 
the latter opening on top and the cuff put 
on with a staying piece. The bosom is 
shield shape, and the high, close collar is 
turned-down in points similarly to that 
of a gentleman’s shirt. The only prom- 


inent point of difference is that on the 


shirt waist the sleeves are very much in 
evidence—far more so than those of the 
bona fide shirt. The bosoms to the present 
shirt waist come in heliotrope, blue, pink, 
gray and finely striped goods, and as a 
rule the backs have a yoke with the full- 
ness gathered into a belt. Tucked and 
gauged backs are shown, but the most 
popular one is the yoke. ; 

A beautiful costume may be fashioned 
out of the dainty and delicate organdies 
now to be had, but they are mostly made 
up over foundations of taffeta or glace 
silk, and trimmed abundantly with lace, so 
that in the end they prove as expensive as 
gowns made of more costly fabrics. They 
are, however, extremely light and pretty. 

Wool crepon is looked upon by the best 
class of artistic dressmakers as one of the 
most acceptable fabrics for gown methods 
as they are just now. Camel’s hair fin- 
ished goods are next in favor. Both of 
these fabrics are now manufactured in 
light weights as well as heavy ones, and 
with the help of a little light-weight silk, 
are suitable for summer wear, except, 
perhaps, during the heated terms in July 
and August. 

Many dresses are seen with the seams of 
the skirt trimmed with cording, braid or 
bead-work. Pointed pieces in passe- 
menterie are also worn again, grouped on 
seams, or at the foot of skirts. 

A pretty hat may be of turquoise or 
other colored velvet, in the shape of an in- 
verted plate, with the brim “rippled” 
quite full and lifted quite a good deal in 
front to show the bangs. The simple 
trimming consists of a very narrow rim of 
white feather trimming all roufd the edge 
and some high-standing bows of velvet 
ribbon, two inches wide, and lined with 
white satin, standing on and in front of 


the shallow crown; among them is seen a 


hand-steel dagger. The hat is caught 
down, from behind the ears, with satin- 
lined velvet ribbon ties, tied in a short-end 
bow below the left ear. 

Here is an extremely pretty model of 
gown for a little girl of from seven to 
even fifteen years of age: The skirt. 
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is of violet and gold colored “shot” 
crepon. It is cut in “circular” shape, 
and mounted on a broad bias waist- 
band of violet velvet, and has a similar 
broad band of the velvet at the top of the 
“hem. An under-bodice of gold-colored 
silk, shirred to form around yoke, with a 
bias violet velvet coliar to match the belt. 
Fitted sleeves of the velvet. Over the 
yellow bodice is a short jacket of the 
crepon, with jabot bretelles, very full, and 
caught onto the bodice across each shoul- 
der with bands of the velvet. Two deep 
ruffles of the crepou ornament the upper 
half or the sleeves, the ruffle of the jacket 
falling over them evenly, and giving the 
appearance ofthree ruffles onthe upperarm. 

A pretty model for a party dress for a 
child about Io years of age is of cream 
cashmere or challi, with emerald green 
velvet. Make the skirt full and untrimmed, 
and mount it to a belted bodice shirred 
very full to around yoke, back and front. 
Full balloon sleeves, with the lower or 
forearm parts tight, and of the velvet. 
Band the rounded yoke with bias green 
velvet, running the same round the edge 
of yoke, round the standing collar, then 
once or twice between as suits the depth 
of the space. Hang three or four loops of 
ribbon velvet faced with cream satin, 
about aninch and a half wide, and the 
loops four or five inches long, to depend 
from the shoulder or edge of yoke at the 
lowest yoke band, so that they will fall 
over the balloon sleeves. Head each loop 
with a rosette of the velvet ribbon. A full 
sash tied in a bow and long ends at left 
side, and made of soft geen silk ribbon 
to match the velvet in color, finishes 
this pretty child’s costume. Small capes 
coming to about the waist line or 
shorter are also worn, and most of the 
small wraps seen are overshadowed by an 
immense bow worn under the chin, with 
long wide ends hanging down in front. 
The large bows, to which I think I have 
already drawn attention, are worn to some 
extent irrespective of wraps, but as a rule, 
the best dressers do not wear them. They 
are too conspicuous a point for those who 
value the fout ensemdle effect of a costume. 

A pretty way to make a girl’s gingham 
frock, is to cut the skirt pretty full and 
mount iton a waist band. Makea plain 
bodice, but mount it with a zouave jacket 
of gingham meeting ata point over the 
chest, but very much cut away at the 
waist. This should be finished by a very 
‘wide turnover collar that will lie well over. 
the large sleeves. The latter are caught 
into close cuffs turned back and edged 
with white embroidery. A few inches 
above the cuffs a3 inch ribbon, matching 
in color one stripe of the gingham, ties the 
sleeve to the arm with a bow knot on top. 
The neck of bodice and outer edge of big 
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collar, with the bottom of jacket, are all 
finished with the white embroidery. In 
making this dress, place the goods so that 
the stripes of skirt and bodice will run 
longitudinally, those of the sleeves run 
outward from the body, those of the jacket 
run towards the center of figure, and those 
in the collar run outward like the sleeves. 
The arrangement will be found good. 

Hat shapes for both children and-adults 
are legion. Many are on the walking hat 
and turban order, but larger hats of all 
sorts of outlandish shapes are more slowly 
comingin. A variety of gold and other 
fancy, open work braids are used. Many 
small shapes in fancy weaves, that simply 
lie on the hair are to be seen. Trimming 
is placed at front or in the back, high, low, 
or spreading, the main effort being to 
place it, as it should be, where it is the 
most becoming to the wearer. Wide rib- 
bons are used a great deal, and the wide 
single or double ribbon bow, set edgeways 
on the low crown is one of the newest 
styles in ribbon trimming. 

The ornamental skirt, much trimmed, 
the double and triple skirt, and the one 
with pointed, shawl-like overskirt are all 
very much used in the new spring gowns. 
From these spring numerous others. One 
—foracloth or wool walking dress, has 
a plain circular underskirt trimmed up 
the right side panel fashion, with a row of 
large, fancy buttons, and triple rows of 
stitching on both sides several inches 
from the buttons. There is an overskirt 
coming down below the knees the same 
shape as the under one (all the fullness at 
the back). This overskirt is left open from 
the waist to its foot just over the line 
where the row of buttons is placed on the 
underskirt. This, (the overskirt) has 
revers turned back on each side about 4 
inches wide at the top and lying over on 
to the overskirt in points at the top, nar- 
rowing to an inch in width at the bottom. 
Velvet much darker than the dress goods 
is faced on to these revers, but enough 
margin of the cloth is allowed beyond the 
velvet to leave room for triple rows. of 
stitching on each edge. 

Another overskirt is triple. The under 
Jupe (petticoat) is circular, and has a band 
of applique trimming at the foot. The 
first overskirt is long and full in the back, 
and barely leaves the band of trimming 
visible in the back, but it slopes up to 
knee height at the sides and opens wide 
in front. The second overskirt is in one 
with the corsage; full in the back, sloped 
up on the sides, like the skirt beneath it, 
and rounded up open in front to the waist- 
line, where it runs up on the front of 
bodice, turning back towards the arm- 
holes, in wide revers breast high, covered 
with applique, like the lower skirt band. 

CLARA FREEMAN, (Vraimonde.) 
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MESSRS. EDITORS: Never before has 
there been such a decidedly earnest effort 
to solve a problem relating to locomotive 
construction, as that at present evidenced 
by the general interest of our leading 
railway mechanics in the problem of coun- 
terbalancing.' The question of doubt as 
to the need of more light on this matter 
is being rapidly dispelled, for those who 
quite recently ranked the hammer-blow 
theorist with the perpetual motion crank 
and other rainbow chasers is awakening 
to the fact, that there is really something 
in it. The cause of this sudden conversion 
might be regarded as something of little 
moment were it not for the fact that it 
took effect immediately following a season 


of unusual activity in the passenger traffic. 


of the country, during which, both train 
weight and speed, especially the latter, 
were considerably increased. ‘To an ob- 
serving person this is significent and 
proves that the revival of the counter- 
balance boom is not merely the echo or 
review of a previous one, but that the 
effect of our heavy high speed locomo- 
tives on the track and general roadway 
has been such as to warrant immediate 
and thorough investigation. One promi- 
nent feature of the literature on the sub- 
ject is the wonderful diversity of opinion 
expressed by the many contributors, and 
the boldness with which many of them 
denounce all existing practice. 
different lights in which they choose to 
view the locomotive driving wheel, aside 
from any practical value they may possess, 
affords interesting reading matter. The 
serious interest manifested by the mem- 
bers of the different railway clubs, and 
the engineers with which they grasp at 
new theories are all characteristic of man- 
kind, when seeking for that to which there 
is no scientific light to guide; and though 
a great deal is being said and written on 
the subject, 1t is reasonable to believe, 
that it will require tests that wholly con- 
form to actual locomotive practice to 
arrive at correct conclusions. The prin- 
cipal obstacle inthe way of a satisfactory 
solution of the problem seems to be the 
inability, or obstinacy of those investigat- 
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ing the matter to recognize the true con- 
ditions which must be conformed to in 
order to obtain true results. When they 
become converted to the belief that a lo- 
comotive is alocomotive, then may we 
expect to see tests conducted in a manner 
productive of some valuable data. The 
delay in solving this question is, however, 
doing no harm. Our engines are giving 
the same service as before, with no change 
in results, except, perhaps, such as may 
occur inthe minds of some of the ham- 
mer-blow enthusiasts, and the interest 
aroused through the discussion occasioned 
by the diverse opinions expressed is de- 
cidedly beneficial, as the seeker for knowl- 
edge will not only know the results, but will 
also learn the philosophy of the subject 
and the manner in which the results were 
obtained. 

The Railway Gazette is entitled to the 
credit of reviving interest in the matter, 
and as the contributions to that paper 
have an influence on those to whom we 
are to look for practical results we will 
examine into some of the theories found 
on the pages of someof its late issues an 
examination of which may prove inter- 
esting and instructive. An article by Mr. 
Charles Seymour appeared in a recent 
issue of that paper, which was accom- 
panied bycuts of mechanical contrivances, 
good enough no doubt as guides to per- 
fection in stationary practice, but, with 
the exception of one, they had not the re- 
motest relationship to the action of the 
locomotive driving wheel. Of this one he 
says: “Experiments made ten years ago 
will throw some light on the subject of 
locomotive counterbalancing. A disc one 
inch thick and eight inches in diameter, 
with a segment C cut out of one side 
leaving a rim, was rolled upon a smooth 
floor at an initial velocity of 600 turnsa 
minute. It seemed to roll smoothly for a 
distance of five or six feet, after which it 
was seen to rise and skip along the floor. 
It may with truth be said that there is 
nothing surprising in this result, and that 
itis just what might be expected. But by 
the light this simple experinient affords is 
it too much to suppose that the driving 
wheels of a locomotive, loaded as they fre- 
quently are with a superabundance of 
balance weights, may at high velocities 
predominate over constraints, and per- 
form in a similar manner.” 

A reproduction of the disc referred to 
accompanies this letter, and the writer > 

finds no fauit with it, nor 

a the manner in which it was 

used, but Mr. Seymour’s de- 

ductions from the experi- 

ey ment are by no means cor- 
rect. Hesees the result, but 

does not trace it to the true 
cause. He aimed to prove that an un- 
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balanced wheel would raise itself from 
the floor, if it were made to revolve 
at a sufficiently high velocity, and con- 
cluded that such was the case with 


the locomotive driving wheel. Let us 
reason this matter a little. Why did 
the disc skip along the floor? Was it 


because of one-half of it being more than 
twice as heavy as the other half, as Mr. 
Seymour believes? What causes a spin- 
ning top to bound to one side when it is 
touched on the side opposite? Is it not 
due to the fact that when we touch one 
side we temporarily unbalance the cen- 
_ trifugal force which is necessary to keep 
the top erect, and the top is impelled 
in the direction of the greatest force, 
which is, of course, opposite the point 
where the centrifugal force was tem- 
porarily arrested or absorbed? Mr. Sey- 
mour’s disc was raised from the floor 
by the same force, and though its motion 
was to some extent affected by the influ- 
ence of horizontal movement, the cen- 
trifugal force largely predominated, and it 
approached nearer the action of the top 
than of the driving wheel. If the hor1- 
zontal movement in the direction of the 
disc was impelled in proportion to its “600 
turns per minute,” it 1s safe to assume 
that it would not have “skipped,” nor 
even raised from the floor, for then the 
horizontal movement would predominate, 
which, with the combined influence of the 
force of gravity, would prevent any such 
action. 

To further prove his point, Mr. Seymour 
calls attention to the action of the rolling 
hoop, and says: “It is due to the central 
forces that a hoop stands erect when roll- 


ing upon the ground. The centrifugal . 


force being free to exert itself only in one 
direction—upward—the point of contact 
on the ground being the center of motion, 
and being constrained from adjusting it- 
self to a rotation in space upon its center 
of gravity, the other factors, namely, the 
earth’s attraction and centrifugal force, 
are left to phenomenally governit.” Here, 
again, as in the case of the experiment 
with the disc, the horizontal movement is 
ignored. The gentleman would have us 
* believe that it is the vertical force that 
kept the hoop erect. In the case of the 
disc there was only a partial horizontal 
movement, and the centrifugal force pre- 
dominated. The hoop is supposed to be 
in perfect balance, and yet it would also 
have skipped over the floor if a rotary 
motion of 600 turns per minute had been 
imparted to it before it touched the 
floor. The hoop is not held in an upright 
position by its vertical centrifugal force, 
but by its horizontal movement, or force 
in the direction itisimpelled. Ifa rolling 
hoop comes in contact with any obstacle 
which merely turns it from its course, it 
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will regain its upright position and con- 
tinue to roll on until the impelling force 
is almost spent, when it falls to the ground, 
and it is the horizontal instead of the 
vertical force that keeps it erect while in 
motion. We find the same principle ex- 
ercised by the bicycle rider. In this case, 
surely, one cannot say the vertical action 
of the wheels has anything to do with aid- _ 
ing him to keep his balance. When he 
feels himself leaning to one side he guides 
the leading wheel to that side, and the 
centrifugal force of his own momentum 
in the original direction forces him again 
into balance. Should he, while in motion, 
suddenly guide the machine to an abrupt 
turn, he would be sent headlong in the 
original direction. The reader will un- 
doubtedly think this matter foreign to the 
subject of counterbalancing, and I will 
agree with him, but theories such as those 
advanced by Mr. Seymour are firmly root- 
ed in the minds of those who are in a po- 
sition to soive the question of locomotive 
counterbalancing, and who have already 
spent some thousands in experimenting on 
these lines. 

The action of the unbalanced disc and 
the rolling hoop bring us to the condi- 
tions of the Purdue test. The driving 
wheel of the test engine had only a rotary 
motion, and it being supported at its base 
the influence of a high rotary velocity 
would tend to raise it from its support, 
especially if it were unbalanced. The 
action is similar to that of the top, but the 
former is less sensitive, because, in the 
case of the top, there is only the friction 
of its bearing point to overcome to move 
it, which any slight unbalancing of its 
centrifugal force will do, while in the case 
of the driving wheel it is as though the 
top were resting on its side, necessitating 
a lifting of the whole top or wheel to 
show the effect. This was done in the 
Purdue Test. The wheels were raised from 
the rollers supporting them, and even if 
they were in most perfect balance they 
would also have been raised from their 
support if the rotary motion would be so 
rapid that the centrifugal force arrested 
by contact with its support was more than 
the static weight of the wheel and con- 
straint supported by driving spring. Why 
the different writers and experimenters so 
persistently refuse to recognize the self- 
evident fact that a locomotive is a loco- 
motive, that a locomotive driving wheel is 
a locomotive driving wheel, and nothing 
else, is hard to understand. 

The fatlway Gazette, commenting 
editorially on the ‘value of the recent 
investigations on the subject, says: 
“These papers should have their influ- 
ence in modifying existing practices in 
counterbalancing, and general managers 
and superintendents should use their in- 
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fluence to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween the motive power and engineering 
departments of their roads, so that the 
track and road structures shall be duly 
considered in the designs of rolling stock, 
especially locomotives.” This advice seems 
to be ill-timed. If from the Purdue Test 
and the different papers published in the 
columns of the Gazette on the subject 
of counterbalancing locomotive driving 
wheels there can be any valuable conclu- 
sions gained, the Gazeffe has, indeed, a 
monopoly of the process by which it may 
be obtained. The Purdue Test proved 
nothing. The paper by Mr. Charles Sey- 
mour, at least that portion of it touching 
the locomotive, was erratic and contra- 
dictory. The paper by Mr. Parke, which 
was read before the New York Railway 
Club, was by its author admitted to be 
incomplete, as he aimed to prove the im- 
possibility of securing a perfect balance. 
He took no account of the influence of 
steam action on the main driving wheels, 
and based his calculations on the assump- 
tion that the path of the counterweight is 
in the form of an ellipse, when in fact it is 
that of acycloid. The Gazette says fur- 
ther: “It is a question whether these 
papers will have much influence in cor- 
recting present practice, as locomotives 
are built to please engineers and master 
mechanics. On that score it is well to 
ask who is the best judge of a steady 
widing vjiengine, the “engineer... -or the 
draughtsman? And so far as the mas- 
ter mechanic is concerned, it seems as 
though he shows good sense in getting 
information from the most reliable source, 
however inaccurate the information may 
be. He knows that any action of the en- 
gine that shakes the life out of the engi- 
neer hastens the general dissolution of 
the whole machine, something which very 
materially interests him, and which he 
tries to avoid. There is no question of 
the need of more light on the subject of 
locomotive counterbalancing, but aside 
from the interest created, and the possi- 
‘bility of some real, practical tests being 
amade before the interest dies out, there is 
nothing to be deduced from the tests or 
literature of the present boom thus far 
that 1s justly entitled to the distinction of 
possessing real practical value. 
PAUL, SORDS. 





PEKIN, ILL. 

MEssrs. EDITORS: I have a problem for 
the “Technical Department;’ which has 
been submitted to the writer for solution. 
I will present it to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, and watch for answers with in- 
terest. The conditions, as named, are ab- 
normal, and, it is claimed, will never occur 
in actual practice, but the results obtain- 
ed will be study and give food for 
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thought to the observing technical student 
and the practical engineer who has theo- 
retical knowledge of steam engineering. 
Here is the problem: A quadruple ex- 
pansion condensing engine has cylinders 
of the following ratios: 1:2.367 between 
high-pressure and first intermediate; 
I: 2.25 between second and third cylinders, 
and 1:1.461 between third and fourth cyl- 
inders. Having 115 lbs. pressure per square 
inch and cutting off at .75 in. first cylinder 
and the cut-off in all cylinders being 
equal, the problem resolves itself into the 
following query: Give terminal pressures 
in each cylinder and number of expansions, 
total. The writer claims no originality 
or connection with the problem. It was 
submitted to him, and through him is 
presented to the ‘“ Technical”? columns, 
for the perusal of your readers. It is well 
worthy of study, and while, theoretically, 
it may never be met with in actual prac- 
tice, it is nevertheless a question of ter- 
minal pressures which is quite often lost 
sight of incompound engines by engineers. 
Gro. W. TEASDALE. 





CONNELLSVILLE, PaA., March 10, 1894. 


MEssRS. EDITORS: Permit me to pre- 
sent to the readers of your JOURNAL a new 
design of locomotive boiler. Its main 
feature is the small space between the 
crown sheet and top of shell, about 7 
inches, as shown. What in the usual de- 
sign is steam space is converted into heat- 
ing surface, inducing also greater water 
capacity. The dome is larger and placed 
so that the boiler may be entered when 
the flues are taken out. The back flue 
head is concaved 
as shown. This 
prevents crack- 
ing between the 
flue holes for the 
reason that it re- 
1 quires 300 pounds 
of pressure to 
charge a concave 
head. The stay- 
bolts run from 
3% to 7 inches 
in length, equaliz- 
ing the strains of 
expansion and 





contraction. The parts not flat are all 
cylindrical,, securing all the strength 
obtainable. The crown of firebox could 


hardly come down, being of cylindri- 
cal form and held by the staybolt. 
This form of boiler should be entirely 
efficient and effect a saving in fuel of one- 
third of what is in the usual practice used. 
It would be safe undera pressure of 250 
pounds. (See its form of construction and 
arrangement of parts; it has no weak 
points or sharpcorners). In our usual de- 
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sign there is too much steam space and 
too little heating surface. This is shown 
'whenan engine starts up grade with a 
train. Note the pressure soon falls from 
180 to 160 pounds, preventing her from 
doing the work, thus proving that the 
generating power is not sufficient. The 
shell can be filled with flues, leaving only 
room for the dry pipe. Note that as the 
boiler is filled with water to the top there 
should be little danger of uncovering 
either back end of fire-box or front end 
of the extension when running up or down 
grade. The flues are two different sizes, 
the lower half 2%” and upper half 2” 
diameter. This will give a better draft 
and also help to prevent choking of flues. 
About the large steam space I will say that 
nearly all who write on the subject believe 
thatitis very desirable, and liken it toa 
storehouse upon which we can draw for 
supplies. As before stated, the engine 
starts with a heavy train at a steam press- 
ure of 180 pounds, but the demand being 
too much forthe generating power, the 
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correct one according to the wording of 
the question. The questioner evidently 
desired to know if there would be more 
weight on the driving wheels when work- 
ing light (in the forward motion) than 
when working strong. “Expansion” 
thinks there is more weight on the rail 
when pulling strong, and although he 
commits about the same error as the ques- 
tioner to Locomotive Engineering, he 
proves himself to be an observer who 


needs but a hint to connect in his mind 


the effect with the cause in this matter. 
In the first place, he will concede it to 
be impossible to increase the weight of 
the engine by the steam action, but 
can see that the distribution of the 
weight may be changed thereby. I will 
suggest to “Expansion” that he try the 
following experiment: Place an eight- 
wheel engine, with or without tender, 
upon acar scales so that only the driving 
wheels will be on the scale. Block all 
wheels and weigh in that position. Then 
place the lever in the back motion, open 





pressure falls to 160 pounds, resulting in 
failure. Wemust keep in mind that the 
pressure must be kept up to 180 pounds. 
Now is not the large steam space an in- 
jury, since it must be kept impacted by 
the generating power? Itis my opinion 
that the steam space and water capacity of 
our locomotive boilers are not in propor- 
tion to each other, and I will repeat, that 
the steam space is too large and heating 
surface too small. This new design 
should be very satisfactory and be a great 
saver of fuel. Cer Sieh Os: 








MeEssrs. EDItors: The question asked 
by some one of Locomotive Engineering, 
as to whether an engine has more weight 
when pulling hard than when pulling 
light received the following answer: ‘No, 
the weight is constant.” ‘ Expansion ” 
calls attention to this matter in the April 
JOURNAL, expressing the belief that the 
answer is wrong; he also believés there is 
‘something underlying this question which 
does not appearon the surface. The an- 
swer of Locomotive Engineering was a 
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the throttle full, and the scale will be 
found to register a couple of thousand 
pounds or more less than before. Then 
put the lever ahead, and give steam as be- 
fore, and the scales will register as much- 
more than on the first trial, as it did less 
with the lever in the back motion. ‘These 
variations depend upon steam pressures, 
piston stroke and area, diameter of driving 
wheels and angularity of main rods. ‘The 
Brother may not have an opportunity of 
trying this experiment, so I will say, that 
with a 16-inch cylinder engine having 
24-inch stroke, 5-foot wheel, and 120 
pounds boiler pressure the difference of 
weight on drivers using steam in the back 
motion as compared to that when using 
steam in the forward motion was about 
4,000 pounds. I can not recall the exact 
figures at this time, but this will serve to. 
answer the question as the questioner evi- 
dently desired. By the foregoing it can 
be seen why an engine slips more easily 
backward than when going ahead. 
“Expansion” asks another question, 
which gives me an opportunity to touch 
upon a point that may be new to some. 
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He asks: “ Where should one look for the 
cause of an engine being unusually slip- 
pery, if it was known that her tire was not 
too hard, or that her valve motion was not 
responsible?”’ To enter into a discussion 
on the subject of effect of valve motion, as 
well as condition of tire, aside from its 
hardness, would occupy considerable 
space. At this time it is assumed that 
the valye motion and tire are as the aver- 
age, and if then the engine slips more 
than others of the same ~ proportion, in- 
cluding diameter of driving wheels, steam 
pressure, etc., I should look for it in the 
main drivi ing boxes and main rod connec- 
tions. Show mean engine that pounds, 
and I will show you one that slips more 
than it should. It is the trip hammer 
action of the piston, augmented in force 
by the lost motion, that kicks the wheels 
from under it. On some roads, where 
engines are but seldom wiped, there may 
be found another cause. Some men use 
as much oilon the hub of a driving box as 
they doon the box itself, and this oil 
gradually flows to the flange of the wheel, 
and sometimes accumulates on the driver 
brake shoes, serving as aswab to lubricate 
the face of the wheel. Ofttimes this oil is 
thrown against the wheel guard from 


which aportion fails to the wheel again. 


Where engines are wiped this latter cause 
has no existence, but whether wiped or 
not, the lost motion in connections be- 
tween piston and driving wheel, as well as 
that inthe driving box and main jaws are 
always responsible in some measure for 
the unusual slipping of the engine, and it 
may be truly said that where the least wip- 
ing is done we usually find the most 
pounding, and consequently the most 
slipping. By way of advice to “ Expan- 
I will say, do not try to make appli- 
cation of brakes with from one to three 
pounds train pipe reduction. Some of 
the brakes may apply, others will not. If 
the leakage grooves in cylinders are not 
stopped you will be wasting air on all cars 
whose brakes do not apply. Those 
grooves are made for the express purpose 
of preventing the brakes from applying 
by just such reductions as you advise, and 
they will prevent it when they are not 
stopped up, and if stopped should be 
cleaned out. We don’t want brakes to 
apply with one, two, or three pounds re- 
duction of train pipe pressure, for such 
sensitiveness of action would be a cause 
for continual annoyance. 

There is nothing wonderful in the Broth- 
er’s statement that a train running thirty 
miles an hour was stopped by a seven or 
eight pounds reduction on train line. A 
train running a thousand miles an hour 
could be stopped by the same reduction. 
It is a matter of distance in which the stop 
was made, rather than pressure used. The 
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sooner he learns to make a first reduction 
of five to seven pounds, the sooner will he 
learn to brake properly. He evidently 
lacks confidence in the brake. If with a 
five pound reduction, as he says, he would 
have to release three or four times before 
coming to astop, he has neither confidence 
in himself nor in the brake. He says the 
brakes that don’t set with from one to 
three pounds reduction are those having 
too long piston travel, dirty triples, or 
cylinders in need of oil. Right there is 
the very reason why the best practice is to 
make such reduction as will meet the 
average conditions and insure an action of 
each brake at the first reduction of train 
line pressure. As to cut-off, I will say, 
two inches of difference is certainly too 
great; so is one inch. We use neither 
half-notch dog nor dutchmen in this coun- 
try, as the Brother suggests; we have 
doubie-tongued liners and close-notched 
quadrants, but these are not the general 
practice, and if made to graduate the cut- 
off to half inches they would be all the 
better for it. The question of effect of 
driver brake on one side rod is something 
hardly worth considering. As for the in- 
vention of some means whereby the driver 
brake could be made to work independ- 
entiy of the train brake, all that need be 
said is, that any attempt in that direction 
should be discouraged. 

In answer to “ X. Pansion’s” question 
as to what effect on driver brake with 14” 
piston travel on right side and 24” travel 
on left side, I will say, that the power 
would be about equal on both sides, and 
if any difference, it would be in favor of 
the left side, for as the cam screws ap- 
proach a horizontal position the leverage 
of the mechanism is greatest. It is, of 
course, supposed that one auxiliary sup- 
plies air to both driver brake cylinders, 
which would make the air pressure equal 
in each, leaving the question purely one 
of leverage. This statement should not 
be confounded with the idea that long 
piston travel gives most power in the air 
brake, but when the pressures are equal 
in both cylinders, as is the case with the 
driver brake, it is by the variation of lever- 
age that we measure the power, and with 
the ordinary cam principle, which is most 
commonly used, the leverage with a long 
piston travel exceeds that with a shorter 
travel. DIV. 31. 





Messrs. Epirors: The April JOURNAL, 
freighted with its usual interesting and 
instructive articles, has arrived. In the 
‘Technical Department,” “ Division 31” 
is of the opinion that I amin error in my 
former statement. If my memory serves 
me correctly, “ Division 31” in one of his 
articles informed tke readers of the JOUR- 
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NAL that the “ Technical Department” was 
solely for the information of the readers 
and mutual instruction for the members 
opine B..of 1. H. Sl did) not” enter) the 
list to be taught link motion, simply in so 
far asin my opinion there was a lack of 
interest in and thorough comprehension 
of the subject, link motion, that my 
articles would be perused with interest. 
Ido not believe it correct to contribute 
articles which are misleading simply to 
create discussion. What, in my opinion, 
is required in this department is a line of 
thought based purely on facts. This will 
make the department sought after. 
“Division 31” informs the readers in April 
JOURNAL that the advice I gave to Walter 
Garaghty regarding the regulation of the 
cut-off by position of suspension stud is 
not correct. In this I believe ‘“ Division 
31” is in error and I do not believe he can 
find a thoroughly practical man who will 
join in with him in his decision. I am 
also of the opinion, and I draw my conclu- 
sions from his article, that he has never 
investigated the subject on paper with in- 
struments. In order that no misconcep- 
tion may be made I will say: Take as an 
example an engine with a connecting rod 
four times the length of the crank, diame=+ 
ter of eccentric circle 5 inches, center of 
lower rocker-arm pin 50 inches from cen- 
ter of main axle, eccentric rods connected 
tolink 3% inches back of link arc, distance 
center to center of eccentric rod pins on link 
12 inches; steam lap of valve corresponds 
to an angular advance of 17% degrees, 
and angular advance of eccentrics 20 de- 
grees. The elementary arcs upon which 
the eccentric rod pin centers must reside 
would be 46 59-64 inches radius. We will 
now find the one-half stroke crank angles, 
for both strokes of the piston as the 
piston move from the front center to one- 
half stroke location. The eccentrics move 
827% degrees and as the piston moves from 
the back center to the one-half stroke lo- 
cation the eccentrics move 97% degrees. 
Lay the link template in the one-half 
stroke elements for both strokes of: the 
piston and in positions to cut-off at one- 
half stroke in the two ends of the cylinder 
and then draw on the paper the center 


line of the stud -plate or saddle, also a por- . 


tion of the link arc while the link was in 
the positions referred to above; then 
mark the center of suspension at such a 
distance remote from the link are that a 
straight line drawn parallel to the central 
line of motion will pass through the point 
of suspension for the two positions of the 
link. Had the ratio of crank to connect- 
ing rod been assumed at = 1:8 the crank 
angles for the one-half stroke location of 
the piston would be 863g degrees in back 
stroke and 935 degrees in return stroke, 
so with the stud located in the usual man- 
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ner it (the stud) would be found a greater 
distance remote from the link arc when 
the long connecting rod is used than it 
would be with the short rod. To get an 
equal number of foot-pounds from each 
side of alocomotive piston the cut-off in 
back end of cylinder must be longer than 


the cut-off in the front end. Power is 


measured by foot-pounds and not by a 
lame exhaust. Iam of the same opinion 
as when I wrote the article to Walter 
Garaghty, that if the suspension stud is 
left on the link are the cut-off in the 
back end of the cylinder will be longer 
than the cut-off in the front end of the 
cylinder while linked up and the angular- 
ity of the connecting rod tends to hasten 
the cut-off in back or crank end of cylin- 
der. Now to explain: If inequality of 
cut-offs linked up short be a greater de- 
sideratum than equality of maximum cut- 
offs I would locate the tumbling shaft to 
suit the stud locations while the stud is 
in the positions it will occupy while the 
link is in the forward and back dead cen- 
ter elements for going ahead or backin 

upin full gear. Then, knowing the length 
of the connecting rod I find how many de- 
grees the eccentrics move while the piston 
moves from the back center to the % 
stroke location ; then I lay the link tem- 
plate on the elementary arcs swept from 
the centers of the eccentrics and in posi- 
tion to cut-off steam at 34 stroke in back 
end of cylinder. From the center of sus- 
pension, which is on the link arc, sweep 
an arc of a radius equal to the length of 
the hanger; from the point’ at which 
the arc swept intersects the are de- 
scribed by the tumbling shaft arm 
sweep another arc of a radius equal 
to! the . length, of the’ hanger,, ‘This 
last arc is the one upon which the sus- 
pension stud is bound to travel, bear in 
mind. I next find how many degrees 
the eccentrics move while the piston 
moves from the front center to the 3% 
stroke location. I then lay the link tem- 
plate on the elementary arcs swept from 
the centers of the eccentrics and in posi- 
tion to cut-off steam in front end of cylin- 
der at 3 stroke while the link is in this 
position. I find the suspension stud is 
not on the arc described by the hanger, 
but is below it, so I have to move the tem- 
plate up on the elementary arcs until the 
center of the suspension is on the arc de- 
scribed by the hanger. In doing so the 
valve is moved until it laps over the port. 
This means the cut-off has occurred at % 
stroke in back end and earlier than 3 stroke 
in front end. I wish I had the opportunity 
of giving *‘ Division 31” some instructions 
on a drawing-board. I think I could con- 
vince him of the fact that link motion is 
not constructed of rubber and that it can 
not be stretched to suit the conceptions, or 
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rather, the misconceptions of everyone. 
A link hanger guide, invented by Mr. 
Manning, of Omaha, is illustrated in April 
issue Locomotive Engineering which says 
the guide is always intended to be per- 
pendicular to the central line of motion. 
If the link hanger guide is always per- 
pendicular to the central line of motion, 
an equal cut-off in full gear can not be 
accomplished for more than one direction 
of the crank rotation. Knowing the 
length of the connecting rod and finding 
all of the maximum cut-off crank angles, 
and laying the link in the maximum cut- 
off elements and in positions to give equal 
maximum cut-offs in both full gears and 
marking the two centers from which the 
hanger must swing to suit the conditions 
of equality of maximum cut-offs in both 
gears, you will find that if the two points 
referred to above be connected by a 
straight line, which would represent the 
center line of Mr. Manning’s guide, it (the 
center line of guide) will not be perpen- 
dicular to the central line of motion. It 
also says that there is some merit about 
this link hanger guide, but does not say 
just what or where the merit is. I believe 
Mr. Manning has had some experience 
constructing link motion geometrically. 
In working out a link motion that will 
give equal maximum cut-offs in both gears 
when the ratio of crank to connecting rod 
is=1:4% we bring the forward motion 
eccentric rod into conflict with the tum- 
bling shaft while the gear is shifted to full 
gear backing up. With Mr. Manning’s 
link hanger guide this could be avoided 
without bending the forward motion ec- 
centric blade, because the two centers 
from which the hanger swings could be 
determined and the guide made to con- 
form, and then the tumbling shaft could 
be set so as not to conflict with the for- 
ward motion eccentric rod while in full 
gear backing up. Designing engineers 
usually have the axis of the cylinders 
above the axis of main axle. There is no 
real necessity for this when engines are 
well up off the ground. This. practice 
causes an inequality of crank angles that 
would not existif the axis of the cylinder 
and main axle were both on one line. The 
crank angle for the 7% stroke location 
piston moving ahead and engine moving 
ahead will be of less degrees than the 
crank angle for the % stroke location 
piston moving ahead but engine backing 
up. I desire to call the attention of the 
members who read “ Division 31's” article, 
in April issue, to the position of the link 
while an engine is standing with piston 
ten inches from back center and drawn up 
to to-inch cut-off, and then notice the po- 
sition of the link while the piston is ten 
inches from the forward center, and to 
conceive of the center line of the stud piate 
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or saddle. Those who do so will be able 
to see the result of leaving the suspension 
stud on the link arc. She will cut off 
later in back end, and the angularity of 
the connecting rod tends to hasten the cut- 
off in back end. HARRY CORNELL. 





Messrs. EpITors: With all our boasted 
progress in locomotive building, which is, 
however, not without some real founda- 
tion, the management and care of the lo- 
comotive is something on which we have 
less reason to pride ourselves. In so far 
as the handling is concerned, it may be 
truthfully said that engines are made to do 
more work in proportion to their capacity 
than ever before. There has certainly 
been some iniprovement in the machine 
itself, which in a measure accounts for the 
better work being done, but it must be 
conceded that the men who are able to get 
good, and I may say, all the work out of 
the engine, are the rule in these days, and 
not the rare exceptions, as was formerly 
the case. While the engineer may justly 
pride himself on his ability to do better 
service than ever, he must at the same 
time admit that the general condition of 
his engine is not improved, and though he 
can lay claim to a fair gain in the econom- 
ical use of supplies, he must concede that 
the locomotive of to-day is the dirtiest the 
sun has ever shone upon. But there is 
no effect without its cause. The present 
perfected state of the locomotive is the 
natural evolution of over half a century of 
experiment and practice. The better work 
performed by the average engineer of to- 
day is due partly to the demands upon his 
nerve and skill in the form of increased 
speed and train weight, but principally to 
the higher average intelligence of the 
modern engineer, and naturally clearer 
knowledge of the construction of the lo- 
comotive and its appliances, all of which 
are essential to perfect operation. His 
advantages for obtaining useful informa- 
tion on matters pertaining to his business 
are, of course, immeasurably better than 
in past years, and that he is taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded, the 
vast circulation of some of our mechanical 
publications bear substantial testimony. 
But when we come to the question of con- 
dition and cleanliness, the contrast of 
other days is decidedly unfavorable to the 
present. By condition is meant that 
which comes within the duties of the en- 
gineer, the “keeping up” of the engine; 
the other may be divided between the 
fireman and wiper, and, however insig- 
nificant the duty of the latter may appear 
when viewed from a so-called practical 
standpoint, it is really the keystone of the 
whole question of economy. When the 
wiper’s work is neglected the fireman’s 
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will also be. There is no argument like 
example, and in the absence of that argu- 
ment in the shape of clean running gear 
and machinery, tank, etc., the efforts of 
the traveling engineer are of little avail, 
and he soon tires of preaching for the 
company that which they will not practice 
themselves. When the wiper and the fire- 
man let down, it is the easiest and most 
natural thing in the world for the engineer 
to do so. He soon becomes infected with 
the disease of slipshodness, and the knock- 
ing of boxes and pounding of rods, which 
were once a nightmare to him, become as 


_ music to his accustomed ears, and he finds. 


it easier to report a bleaking joint than to 
put a wrench on it himself, and easier still 
to do neither. Pray, what incentive has 
the engineer on the average railroad to 
make a special effort in the line of econ- 
omy? All his surroundings indicate that, 
in their efforts to promote economy, the 
officers are only shamming. They may be 
entitled to the more lenient charge of ig- 
norance, but to the average engineer it 
seems hardly possible that they could pre- 
tend so much and know so little, so he nat- 
urally concludes that they must exercise 
their authority a little, lest we might cease 
to recognize them as officers,and he respects 
their orders accordingly. This conclusion 
is not by any means unwarranted. After 
making a trip, during which the utmost 
skill and care are exercised on the part of 
the engineer and fireman to avoid any 
sudden or considerable variations of the 
temperature of the firebox (so damaging 
to flues and boiler generally), the engine is 
turned over—to whom? Not by any means 
to a man who is capable of continuing 
the intelligent care exercised by the engi- 
neer andfireman. She isturned over toa 
graduate from the cinder pit, or the coal 
heaver’s gang. He only knows how to 
“knock” the fire out of her, run her in the 
house and out again. It never occurs to 
him toclose adamper, and he may shut 
the biower off immediately after the 
fire is cleaned out and he may not. He 
will almost invariably fill her up with the 
injector after the fire is dumped, not only 
giving her enough, but more than enough 
to prevent the necessity of any more at- 
tention from him until she is again or- 
dered out. If the engine does not leak 
after the first experience of that kind she 
will after receiving a few more, when the 
boiler maker begins his merry tattoo, 
and between the hostler and the boiler 
maker the good work goes on until the 
boiler must go to the shop for general 
repairs long before it should. In the 
meantime the engine often loses time on 
the road, andis, perhaps, towed in once or 
twice on account of leaky flues. If the 
engine should go to the shop earlier than 
some other one it is a reflection on the 


engineer, a blot on his record. He is sus- 
pected of being a poor enginenian, or of 
at least being careless with this particular 
engine, and so it goes, A case in point 
came to my notice the other day. I 
brought in an engine full of water and 
perfectly “dry.” She lay in the house 
about twenty hours before being ordered, 
and by that time had about half a glass of 
water left. The hostler put the injector 
on, filled her up while having but a light 
fire, reduced the steam from 120 to 80 
pounds in doing so and started a.couple 
of flues to leaking. Instead of dumping 
the fire, and caulking the flues, as should 
have been done, the roundhouse foreman 
ordered them plugged. While plugging 
them with corroded plugs it was found 
necessary to use a heavy sledge, and the re- 
sult was a half dozen other flues were 
started, which were also temporarily 
plugged. It is such treatment as this, 
such a low average of skill and general 
intelligence on the part of the roundhouse 
attaches, that tend to discourage any 
special interest onthe part of the engineer 
and when to this is added the double 
burden of a filthy engine, it is, indeed, no 
wonder the engineer does not show the 
interest he would under more favorable 
conditions. That he also learns to sham 
is the natural result of example, and the 
influence of his surroundings. To express 
the true condition of affairs in the line this 
letter runs, the word “extravagant” is 
perhaps as illfitting as that of “econ- 
omy.” ‘Mismanagement” seems to ex- 
press more clearly the true condition of 
affairs found in the care of locomotives on 
the average railroad in these days. 
THOS. MORGAN. 
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PATERSON, N. J., April 6, 1894. 
MEssrs. Epivors: Referring to the 
articles in April JOURNAL as regards to 
laying out of link motion, I would say I 
have read the articles on link motion by 
J. G. A. Myer, and fail to see where they are 
wrong, as I have used the method and 
have always found it to be correct, I 
would like Mr. Cornell to give his method 
so Icould be able to compare them both. 

LOCOMOTIVE DRAFTSMAN. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 8, 1894. 

MEssRS. EDITORS: I was very much in- 
terested in the article contributed by 168, 
page 343, April JOURNAL, in which he re- 
quests an answer to the problem about 
breaking off main reservoir connections. 
I have given this subject considerable 
thought and I am of the Opinion, on 
account of the location of main reservoir 
and hose connections on 
equipped in the manner described, all that 


an engine | 
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is necessary for the engineer to do to con- 
tinue the trip would be to couple hose be- 
tween engine and tender that runs from 
pump to main reseryoir-and from main 
reservoir to brake valve, and couple the 
hose up so as to pump direct to brake 
vaive. Peasy DIV. 169: 





Messrs. Eprrors: In April JouRNAL, 
there appears a very plausible answer 
from “Van Ness” to my question relative 
to yard engine raising water or priming, 
but I do not think it is caused by any leak 
in dry pipe, for this engine has lately been 
in shop and had a general overhauling, 
and with other repairs had the dry pipe 
thoroughly tested and no ieaks were 
found. Ifmy memory serves me, I said in 
my article that when engine was working 
water in cylinders water in water glass did 
not raise anywhere near top of glass, but 
I should have said, to make it more plain, 
that water in glass did not rise over one 
or one and one-fourth inches. Water 
glass is located in the usual place, to-wit. : 
on boiler head. Engine is a Baldwin con- 
solidation type; wagon top is about eight 
feet long and low, raised not over five 
inches above shell; steam dome is on 
shell of boiler and, of course, not over 
crown sheet. My idea is that the dome is 
too far forward, and being where it is, is 
too near water line and too far from hot- 
test part of boiler, and the source of cylin- 
der supply being there causes water to 
rise atthat point when throttle is opened 
to any great extent, without having much 
effect on water at back end of boiler where 
water glass is attached. It is only when 
throttle is about three-fourths open that 
this engine works water in cylinders. 

R. EH. FLECTOR. 





MEssrs. EDITORS: A number of en- 
gineers whom I know claim that they do 
not have good service with the handle of 
the Westinghouse D 8 brake valve in run- 
ning position when there is a small leak 
in train pipe, in so far that it causes the 
brakes to stick or drag, more especially 
tank brake with the common triple valve, 
therefore they carry the handle in full re- 
lease position, consequently having no 
excess pressure to release and recharge 
with, which I think is all wrong, as I have 
handled the same engines and carried ex- 
cess pressure without brakes dragging. If 
the tank brake has a tendency to stick or 
drag, it is evident that there is a small 
leak intrain pipe or some of its connec- 
tions, but which could be counteracted by 
starting right and keeping right. It should 
be borne in mind by all that the brake 
valve with the excess pressure differs in 
several essential points from the latter one 
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with the feed valve attachment. Of course, 
practical engineers know that the governor 
regulates the train line pressure in the 
first-mentioned valve, and is attached to 
the reservoir pressure in the latter one. It 
seems that certain engineers lose sight of 
the fact that with the one having the excess 
valve, when handle is moved from full 
release to running position, ali communi- 
cation between reservoir and train pipe is 
closed until pump has raised reservoir 
pressure high enough to overcome tension 
of excess valve spring (which is usually 
set at 20 to 25 pounds). Therefore, should 
brake handle be carried in full release po- 
sition, train pipe, auxiliary and main reser- 
voir pressures equalize, then, when handle 


‘is moved to running position this move- 


ment cuts off the passage of air from main 
reservoir to train pipe, and if there is any 
leak in train pipe or connections the 
pressure in same will fall below auxiliary 
pressure, causing triple valve to open com- 
munication between auxiliary and brake 
cylinder, consequently setting brakes, or 
at least drawing brake shoes against 
wheels tight enough to make train pull. 
hard. This occurs, of course, while pump 
is raising the necessary amount of press- 
ure in main reservoir to overcome excess 
spring and open communication again be- 
tween reservoir and train pipe via feed 
port “J” in seat of rotary vaive. The 
only way I know of to remedy this when 
brake valve handle has been carried in full 
release too long, or until you have lost ex- 
cess, is to kick the brakes off by throwing 
the handle to full release position for an 
instant, and returning it to running posi- 
tion; this to be done at intervals, until 
you have gained excess, or until pressure 
in train pipe and auxiliaries equalizes. 
But, as “an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure,” the proper wayisto 
start right, and you will not experience this 
trouble (unless there is an excessive leak in 
train pipe, in which case leak should be 
stopped at once), to-wit: When you start 
air pump or shortly thereafter, say, when 
air gauge indicates 20 or 30 pounds press- 
ure, place brake handle in running position 
and keep it there except that a short time 
before coupling to a train with empty 
auxiliaries’ put brake handle on lap and 
leave it there until reservoir hand of 
gauge registers a pressure of IIo or 120 
pounds, and when communication is 
opened between train pipe of tank and 


same on train, do not (as I have seen 


some men do) throw brake handle into 
full release. Just bring handle to running 
position and leave it there and you will 
find how much easier that will be on gov- 
ernor and air pump, less work for you to 
keep it packed, also less writing for you 
to do on the round house work report 
book. I know that some men claim that 
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you can’t charge the auxiliaries as quickly 
in running position as in full release, but 
I think differently, for this reason: That 
previous to coupling to train you have 70 
pounds train pipe pressure (or whatever 
amount the governor is set to regulate) 
and 110 pounds reservoir pressure gained 
by lapping valve, and when brakeman 
opens stop valve in train pipe at back of 
tank you will notice black hand of gauge 
fall rapidly; then bring brake handle to 
running position and note how rapidly the 
red hand follows in path of black hand 
(and if you will keep your hand on brake 
handle you will feel a vibration and also 
hear a buzzing noise which is caused by 
reservoir pressure acting on and passing 
by excess valve); therefore, if train pipe 
was opened to the atmosphere and brake 
valve handle kept in running position, red 
hand of gauge would fall a little below 20 
pounds (providing excess spring was set 
for that amount) 1n considerably less than 
2% minutes; soit follows that auxiliaries 
can be charged quickly enough without 
going to full release with brake handle. 
Another thing: If you make a practice of 
carrying brake handle in running position, 
and of bringing it back to that position 
after releasing, it will become, as it were, 
second nature to you to do so and when 
the M.M.or M. C. B. is looking for the 
fellow that flattened those wheels you will 
feel comparatively safe. X. PANSION. 
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DayTon, O., April 7, 1894. 
Messrs. EpITorS: In perusing April 
JOURNAL, I was somewhat interested in 
the article contributed by Paul Sords, rel- 
ative to locomotive slipping when not 
working steam. My experience teaches 
me that the cause arises either from pins 
or driving journals being sprung. I had 
charge of an engine which would often 
slip when steam was shut off, and I found 

the cause to be as stated above.. 
E. H. MORGAN. 





GT. BARRINGTON, MASs. 

Messrs. EpIToRS: In the “Technical ”’ 
column, April JOURNAL, there appeared an 
article from the pen of “Division 31,” in 
which he pronounces incorrect the answer 
given in an article published in a railway 
publication, viz.: “If the discharge pipe 
be taken off of an injector and another 
one much larger substituted, will the in- 
jector throw water into the boiler?” The 
answer which the publication gave was: 
“Ves, the enlarging of the pipe will make 
no difference, after itis once fullof water.” 
This answer I believe iscorrect. After stat- 
ing that the answer is apparently incor- 
rect, ‘ Division 31” proceeds to tell how it 
is that water gathers sufficient force to 
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raise the boiler check and enter the boiler, 
and to explain in a general way the prin- 
ciple on which an injector works. It will 
be plain to any one familiar with the con- 
struction of an injector, and who has read 
his explanation of its workings, that “ Di- 
vision 31” is wrong in much that he says 
about it. He says that “it is the mo- 
mentum imparted to the water that raises 
the check valve and keeps it open while 
the boiler is being supplied,” and “that 
the present injector will not permit of any 
such change as mentioned in the ques- 
tion.” Now, let us see if he is right. Mo- 
mentum is defined as the quantity of mo- 
tion in a body, and can be accurately de- 
termined where the force and resistance 
are constantly the same, as in an injector. 

Take, for example, a ball discharged 
from a gun or a stream of water driven 
through a hose by a fire-engine; it can be 
easily determined the distance the ball 





will travel or “carry” and the height the 
stream of water will be thrown, because. 
we know the amount of force used to start. 
them and the form and construction of the 
gun and engine. Now with no other force. 
to arrest the flight of the ball except that 
of gravity and the resistance of the air, we 
find that after it has traveled a certain 
distance it is brought to rest, simply be- 
cause its force is spent, that is, the momen- 
tum or quantity of motion which it received. 
at the moment of discharge is used up in 
overcoming the resistance of the air and. 
gravity. The same applies to the stream 
of water forced by an engine, and the 
distance that either body will move can be: 
increased or diminished by a change in 
the size of the opening at the end of the 
hose or in the bore of the gun, without 
any difference in the force used to set them 
in motion. In an injector we have a press- 
ure at the steam end balanced by a 
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pressure at the boiler check, and as we 
have seen that momentum is a force stored 
in a body and that it is constantly dimin- 
ished in overcoming other forces, we may 
safely conclude that the momentum 1m- 
parted to a jet of water passing through a 
discharge pipe, some of which contained 
several curves and bends, would be entirely 
lost, and would exert no pressure on the 
boiler check when’ the jet reached it. 
Momentum, therefore, it 1s safe to say, 
does not raise the check and keep it 
raised while the boiler is being supplied, 
and in saying that it does, we must agree 
that “Division 31” is at fault. But if 
momentum does not raise the boiler check, 
what does? It is simply the excess of 
water pressure in the discharge pipe over 
that in the boiler that lifts and keeps the 
check raised, and this excess pressure 1s 
obtained in the following manner: A 
current of water is supplied to the injector 
and made to enter a combining tube or 
nozzle, as it is sometimes called, and 
behind this tube is another supplying 
steam at boiler pressure, for the purpose 
of forcing the water through the “ nozzle.” 
The steam and water coming together in 
certain proportions, form a jet that is 
driven through the combining tube into a 
delivery tube, but at a greatly increased 
pressure, on account of the contracted 
opening in the nozzle through which it is 
forced. From the delivery tube it enters 
the discharge pipe, where it expands and 
fills it and in which it will accumulate a 
pressure equal to that which it has in the 
delivery tube. As this pressure is greater 
than that on the check, the check raises 
and allows the water to enter the boiler, 
thus proving that it is the pressure and 
not the momentum that raises the check 
and also that the answer given in the pub- 
lication is correct. By carefully examining 
the electro in this article, it will be seen 
that there can be no momentum to. the 
water entering the discharge pipe, because 
the delivery tubes send the water directly 
against a cap. Cold water pressures, ob- 
tained by the use of an injector for the 
purpose of testing boilers, that are higher 
than the steam pressure that is supplying 
the force, are sufficient proof that it is not 
momentum that carries the water into the 
boiler. Hee eB L,Y. 





LocoMorivEs of the present type are 
totally unable to keep up go miles per 
hour for long distances, and thisis mainly 
due to the uneven distribution of steam. 
Compound engines are no better in this 
respect than the high-pressure type. They 
exhaust at a point nearer to the atmos- 

heric pressure, which gives an economy 
in fuel, but for high speed they are failures 
when long distances are considered. 
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In the Circuit Court of the United States 
IN AND FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA. 





vs. 
‘THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, et al., 


OLIVER AMES, SECOND, et al., Complainants, 
Defendants. 





In the matter of the petition for rehearing before 
the Circuit Judges of the application of the Re- 
ceivers for authority to place in effect new and 
reduced wage schedules. 


To the Honorable, the Circuit Judges of 
the Circuit Court of the United States 
in and for the District aforesaid: ° 


Now comes S. H. H. Clark, one of the 
Receivers herein, specially designated and 
selected by the Circuit Judges to conduct 
a conference on behalf of the Receivers of 
the Union Pacific System with the proper 
representatives of those employes of said 
system whose schedules of wages the said 
Receivers had proposed to reduce, and 
submits the following report: 

In pursuance of the order entered herein 
on the 27th day of February, 1894, I duly 
notified Geo. W. Vroman, Ch. of the B. of 
Eve iGhasr A] MoPetrie/Chy.B Ie hy: john 
L. Kissick, Ch. O. R. C.; George Candish, 


'Sec’y B..R: T., and F. E. Gilliland, Ch. O. 


R. T., of the entry of said order, and invited 
them to attend a conference at Omaha, 
Nebraska, commencing on the 15th day of 
March, 1894; such notice and invitation 
was sent by wire on the 28th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1894, as follows: 

“In accordance with order of Court, 
copy of which I send you by mail, you are 
hereby invited to join me in conference at 
Omaha, on March fifteenth (15th), 1894; for 
the purpose of conferring upon matters 
of proposed new schedules and rates of 
pay on Union Pacific System.” 

I alsoinvited the following grand officers 
of the said several organizations to attend 
the conference and participate in its pro- 
ceedings: P. M. Arthur, Grand Chief B. of 
L. E.; F. P. Sargent, Grand Master B. L. 
Hows Be Clark! Grand Ghief/OCRUCYS: 
E. Wilkinson, Grand Chief B. R. T.; D. G. 
Ramsay, Grand Chief O. R. T. 

Several of these grand officers, or their 
representatives, came to Omaha, and re- 
mained during’ the conference, but did 
not participate therein, for the reason, as 
Iam informed, under the rules of their 
several organizations the grand officers are 
only called in when the railway officials 
and the representatives of the local organ- 
izations fail to agree. 

All the organizations above named, ex- 
cept the Order of Railway Telegraphers, 
have been in existence on the Union 
Pacific System for many years, and are or- 
ganizations with which the managers of 
said System have from timeto time con- 
ferred with respect to rules, regulations 
and schedules governing the employment 
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and pay of “enginemen,” “trainmen” and 
“operators,” those being the only classes 
of employes whose wages the Receivers of 
said system are now proposing to change 
or reduce. 

The Order of Railway Telegraphers on 
the Union Pacific System was first officially 
brought to the knowledge of the manage- 
mentin the summer of 1892, when its 
representatives demanded and secured a 
conference, which resulted in, the adoption 
by the management of the rules, regula- 
tions and schedules of pay for their dis- 
patchers and operators, effective on the 
first day of August, 1892, and which con- 
tinued in force up to the date of the Re- 
ceivership herein. 

I did not invite to participation in said 
conference, the representatives of any 
classes of employes whose wages would 
not be affected by the proposed action of 
the Receivers, as I was clearly of the 
opinion that the participation in such a 
conference by other representatives would 
certainly prolong and probably compli- 
cate the proposed negotiations. 

Prior to the 15th day of March (the date 
for the conference), I was advised by news- 
paper and other reports, that certain other 
labor organizations on the Union Pacific 
System, and certain classes of employes 
whose wages would not be affected by the 
proposed action of the Receivers, were ar- 
ranging to send delegates to Omaha to 
demand participation in the conference. 
And it was especially brought to my atten- 
tion that a certain new labor organization 
called the “American Railway Union” was 
proposing to demand participation for its 
representatives in said conference. ‘This 
organization has been unknown on the 
Union Pacific System heretofore; had 
never participated in any of the confer- 
ences and negotiations with respect to 
rules, regulations or wage schedules prior 
to the Receivership; and I had never been 
advised asto its character or design, nor 
do I now know what, if any, employes ofthe 
Union Pacific System are members thereof. 

Iam, however, advised, from newspaper 
reports and the statements of witnesses, 
that one certain Eugene V. Debs, claiming 
to be the official head of said American 
Railway Union, has been for some time 
past engagedin holding meetings at differ- 
ent points on its lines, and that he has 
been in the city of Omaha since the con- 
ference herein commenced, and that while 
the conference was in progress he called a 
mass meeting, in the said city of Omaha, of 
Union Pacific employes and other persons, 
and in an address publicly delivered, 
urged all the employes of said system to 
withdraw from the service of its Receivers 
unless their demands were granted. 

In justice, however, to the employes of 
the Union Pacific System and to the older 
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labor organizations thereof, I feel it my 
duty to advise your Honors that in my 
judgment the doings and sentiments and 
exhortations of the said Debs are not in 
harmony with the sentiments or wishes of 
the body of employes or their established 
labor organizations. 

And I further submit to your Honors, 
that in my judgment the Receivers of the 
Union Pacific System should not be asked 
to confer concerning the rules, regulations 
and schedules of pay affecting the em- 
ployes of said system, with any represent- 
ative who is engaged in the effort to in- 
duce astrike upon the said system, or to 
compel your Receivers to submit to any 
demands on threat of a general walk out 
and the loss and injury incident thereto. 

Prior to the opening of the conference 
I was indirectly advised that the repre- 
sentatives of the employes would insist 
that the rules, regulations and schedules 
in force and effect on The Union Pacific 
System prior to the Receivership herein, 
were contracts between the several rail- 
way companies embraced in said system 
and the employes, and that the formula- 
tion thereof by the management had estab- 
lished contractual rights between the said 
railway companies and their employes 
which were binding and obligatory upon 
the Receivers of said system, and which 
the said Receivers could not abrogate, 
alter, change or supersede. The claim 
thus made, involving as it did a determi- 
nation upon the law of the case with re- 
spect to said pre-existing rules, regula- 
tions and schedules, did not seem to meto 
be a proper matter for negotiation, dis- 
cussion or conference. Upon the issue 
thus raised between the Receivers and 
their empioyes there could be no so- 
lution by negotiation, as no result could 
be reached unless either the employes or 
the Receivers yielded their entire claim. 

The Receivers of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, while insisting that the rules, regu- 
lations and schedules in effect prior to the 
Receivership were not obligatory upon 
them as contracts, have permitted the 
same to stand and remain, for all practical 
purposes, as the rules, regulations and 
schedules of the Receivers effective until 
new ones might be determined upon and 
put into force and effect. And the only © 
matter in difference with respect to these 
old rules, regulations and schedules be- 
tween the employes and the management, 
is the question whether or not they consti- 
tuted contracts which the Receivers were 
bound to recognize and perform as such. 

The Receivers have sought to put into 
force and effect new rules, regulations and 
schedules governing the employment and 
pay of three classes of employes: First, 
enginemen ; second, trainmen; and third, * 
operators. 
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On behalf of the Receivers and by order 
of the Court, Iam here to negotiate with 
the proper representatives of the three 
classes of employes above named concern- 
ing the fairness and justness of the new 
proposed rules, regulations and schedules 
of pay. Ihave not invited any employes 
or their representatives to confer with me 
at this conference, except those with re- 
spect to whom the Receivers are now pro- 
posing to put into force and effect the new 
schedules of pay, and there are no differ- 
ences at the present time between the Re- 
ceivers and any other classes of employes 
which can be properly considered in this 
conference called by order of the Court. 
I am, therefore, prepared to take up,with 
the proper representatives of the follow- 
ing organizations of the Union Pacific 
System employes: First, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; second, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen; 
third, the Order of Railway Conductors; 
fourth, The Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, and fifth, The Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers, the matters of the pro- 
posed new rules, regulations and schedules 
of pay affecting the three classes of em- 
ployes represented by these organizations. 

S. H. H. CLARK, For the Receivers. 


At the opening of the conference on 
the 15th day of March, I delivered copies 
thereof to the representatives of the labor 
organizations then present. 

On the forenoon of the next day, I re- 
ceived the following answer: 

OMAHA, NEB., March 15th, 1894. 


S. H..H. Clark, for the Receivers Union 
Pacific System: 


DEAR SIR: Representing the employes 
of the system, and feeling that a vital prin- 
ciple is involved of vast import, and being 
satisfied in the justice of our conclusion, 
we most respectfully but firmly deny the 
Deane designated “First” and “Sec- 
ond” in your communication of March 
14th, 1894, touching the scope of the con- 
ference now in session. 

Nevertheless, actuated by a sincere de- 
sire that all differences between the Re- 
ceivers and the employes of the Union 
Pacific System may be harmoniously ad- 
justed, waiving no rights whatsoever, legal 
or equitable, until the matters and differ- 
ences are finally settled, we submit our- 
selves as ready and anxious to consider 
any and all propositions touching rules, 
regulations, wage schedules aud condi- 
tions of employment, in lieu of such as 
has governed our employment heretofore. 

Respectfully, 
GEO. W. VROMAN, Ch. B. of L.E. 
CuHas. A. M. PETRIE, Ch. B. of L. F. 
ye LARysstex, Ch. Oo RoC. 
FE. B; GrsLizAnp ,CarO. Rar, 
S,D. CLARK, Ch: B. of Ro-T. 
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I have the utmost confidence that all questions 
with respect to rules, regulations and wage 
schedules governing all employes who have not 
participated in the present conference, can be 
taken up and satisfactorily adjusted by the Re- 
ceivers and their management if your Honors 
shalldetermine and announce that your Receiv- 
ers are vested with the necessary power and dis- 
cretion in the premises. 

On the 16th day of March the conference with 
the employes was opened, and proceeded, first, 
with the operators; second, with the enginemen ; 
and third, with the trainmen. 

In pursuance to the order of the Court, I called 
to my assistance in this conference, Mr. EK. Dick- 
inson, the General Manager of the Union Pacific 
System, who has been in active railway service on 
this system ever since the year 1869, with the ex- 
ception that he held the position of general super- 
intendent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from 
about July ist, 1890, to May 15th, 1891; also, Mr. 
J. H. McConnell, S.M.P. and M.; Mr. L. H. Korty, 
Gen. Supt. of Telegraph; and Mr. E. Bucking- 
ham, Supt. of Car Service. 

I called these gentlemen to my assistance, be- 
cause of their superior qualifications and their 
long service and entire familiarity with the Union 
Pacific System and its operations, and because 
they have demonstrated their great ability in their 
several departments to successfully administer 
the affairs thereof. And I now submit to the 
Court that their views upon any of the questions 
before the said conference are entitled to great 
weight and most favorable consideration. 

On the 16th day of March I entered into confer- 
ence with the representatives of the operators of 
the Union Pacific System, and it gives me great 
satisfaction to report to your Honors that a result 
has been reached which is satisfactory to all par- 
ties concerned, and your Receivers will formulate 
a set of rules and regulations governing the em- 
ployment and prescribing the duties of operators, 
and will put into force and effecta revised salary 
list in accordance therewith. 

I further submit to your Honors that this favor- 
able result of the conference with the operators 
was more easily brought about because of the 
fact that the wages of operators on the system 
had not been materially increased for several 
years, and in some instances had been heretofore 
reduced; in marked contradistinction from the 
wages of enginemen and trainmen which had 
from time to time been so materially increased 
that the wages actually paid at the present day 
average as neatly as I can estimate from data 
readily available, fifteen percent. or more higher 
than the wages paid ten years ago, as hereinafter 
more fully shown. 

At the first preliminary meeting, at which allthe 
invited representatives were present, I stated to 
them that, in so faras I understood the order issued 
by your Honors herein, the object of the conference 
was to satisfactorily arrange all the differences 
with respect to rules, regulations and schedules 
of pay between the Receivers and those employes 
affected by the new proposed schedules. That it 
wasmy purpose to endeavor to reach a result 
which would be fair and justin the present situa- 
tion of the property, and which would give to 
every employe of the Union Pacific System a fair 
wage in view of existing conditions. 

I further stated to them that all differences 
which remained unadjustedand with respect to 
which we could not agree, would be submitted to 
the Court for final determination. 

Speaking generally of the conference, as it 
proceeded with each part of the several classes of 
employes, I have to report: That I presented to 
said representatives the new rates of pay and 
schedules as proposed by the Receivers. Proceed- 
ing, article by article, to read, discuss and con- 
sider these proposed rules, regulations and sched- 
ules, I found that nearly all were objected to on 
the part of the employes, and very many without 
any seeming cause and for reasons which ap- 
peared to me to be not well-founded, and many of 
them of the most trivial character. After care- 
fully going through all the proposed new rules, 
regulations and schedules in detail, and ascer- 
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taining that as a whole they would not be ac- 
cepted by the employes, and that the employes 
refused to accept almost all of them, I proposed 
to the representatives that they should present 
their side of the controversy, and, in accordance 
with their wishes, I gave them time in which to 
prepare what they termed compromise rules and 
tegulations. ‘These so-called compromise rules 
and regulations were presented to me after they 
had been prepared by each committee of the em- 
ployes and were carefully gone over and consid- 
ered, and without troubling your Honors with the 
details pertaining to an analysis of the effect of 
said rules and regulations poe ereecd by the em- 
ployes, Ihavetosay: Thatif the same were put 
into effect on The Union Pacific System, they 
would increase the expenses of operation of its 
lines, in so faras the regulations provided therein 
are concerned, by an amount of several hundred 
thousand dollars per annum over the wages now 
being paid under the rules, regulations and sched- 
ules governing the same classes of employes 
which were in effect prior to the Receivership. 
As to each set of these compromise rules and 
regulations I asked the representatives present if 
in their judgment, taken as a whole, they would 
teduce or increase the expenses of operation and 
pay of the men, and in every instance the state- 
ment was made that they did not think their 

. proposed rules and regulations would result in 
any particular decrease and admitted that 
they believed they would result in an increase 
of wages paid on the system. In answer to 
my inquiry they further stated to me that these 
new proposed rules and regulations represented 
the position which they proposed to stand upon, 
and they appeared to be the only rules and regu- 
lations which the employes would consent might 
be substituted in lieu of the old ones. 

Ialso report to your Honors, that in addition 
to the considerations above stated, the effect of 
said proposed compromise rules and regulations 
would be in a great measure to take away the 
management of the system from the Receivers 
and their officers and place it largely inthe hands 
of the employes, thus increasing the contentions 
and difficulties which existed to a very serious 
extent under the old regulations. 

Ihave no hesitation in saying to your Honors, 
that it would be much better to continue the op- 
eration of the Union Pacific System, both as to 
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cial results, under the old rules and regulations 
than under the proposed rules and regulations 
presented by the employes. From the posi- 
tion taken by the representatives at said confer- 
ence it would almost seem that instead of meeting 
me with a view of fairly accepting the present 
situation and participating toa reasonable ex- 
tent in the necessary economies, they are insisting 
upon an increase over the wages paid on the Union 
Pacific System in its most prosperous period. 

The employes at said conference were permitted 
full authority to frame and present their argu- 
ments and statements touching their side of every 
proposition, but I became convinced that the 
difference could not be adjusted in any manner, 
except by increasing the expenses of the railway 
system not warranted by the situation, and which 
could not be done with justice to the property. 

The result, therefore, of our conference is that, 
with few exceptions, allthe proposed new rules, 
regulations and schedules are objected to by the 
employes and I could not consistently approve 
the rules and regulations insisted upon by the 
employes. 

In this connection I feel it but just to state that, 
with a few years’ exception, I have been officially 
connected with the Union Pacific Company and 
the Union Pacific System since June, 1867, occupy- 
ing various positions from that of division super- 
intendent tothat of president. During this en- 
tire period it has been my aim and ambition toso 
perform my dutyas to merit the respect and con- 
fidence of my employers, and also of all the em- 
ployes. I have endeavored to deal with both 
truthfully, honestly, openly and justly. My 
record is that of a lifetime—and in so far as it re- 
lates to the employes of the Union Pacific System, 
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I would respectfully refer your Honors directly to 
them. I have always been their consistent friend 
and the friend of the regular labor organizations 
on the Union Pacific System. I have at all times 
treated the leaders of the various labor organiza- 
tions, and the members thereof, with considera- 
tion and respect, and believe the facts will show 
I have been their true, loyal and consistent friend, 
in proof of which statement would suggest you 
request the opinion of the gentlemen themselves. 
My sentiments respecting labor organizations 
and my methods in treating with such remain 
unchanged. I have always in every manner at- 
tempted to give full opportunity for favorable re- 
sults from the organized efforts of the Union 
Pacific labor interests. I have at all times en- 
deavored to select officers for subordinate positions 
in conformity with my own policy, men who would 
deal rightly, gentlemanly and fairly with the 
employes within their respective jurisdictions; in 
fact, most of the officials occupying such posi- 
tions to-day are men who have grown up under 
my administration of the property. Their records, 
like my own, are well known. I believe them to 
be as competent in every respect as those to be 
found upon any other railway lines in corre- 
sponding positions. In allconferences with the 
representatives of the employes I have yet failed 
to hear of any complaint upon their part as 
against the manner in whichI have always treat- 
ed them or deait with them. It is only because of 
my deep sense of responsibility and my knowl- 
edge of the necessities which exist, that causes 
me toask your Honors to sustain me in putting 
into force and effect on the Union Pacific System 
the proposed rules, regulations and schedules 
which to some extent reduce the wages of the em- 
ployes. The industrial and financial depression 
in business generally has affected the earnings of 
the Union Pacific to an alarming degree. This 
has come about through no fault of the employes 
or of the management, and I feel justified under 
existing conditions and circumstances in asking 
theemployes, in consideration of their past and 
present relations to the property, to share some- 
what in its financial distress. 

What we have presented was in a measure the: 
status of the case as presented by the Receivers: 
and it is with pride we present the decision of the 
able jurists. In this we believe labor won a not- 
able victory in the Circuit Court of the United 
States at Omaha, Neb., April 5, and the opinion 
which Judge Henry C. Caldwell pronounced can 
not fail to be far-reaching in its effect. 

Interest in the wage question wherein the Union 
Pacific Receivers and the road’s employes have: 
been opposing parties reached its height when: 
Judges Caldwell and Riner assumed their places. 
on the bench in the large court room of the fed-- 
eral building. Anxiety was written on the faces. 
of nearly all the interested persons in the room 
and the room was crowded with the friends of 
both sides. While the employes were represented 
by their chief executive officers and delegations 
the legal profession had seemingly a larger repre- 
sentation. Beside Judge Thurston and Attorney 
Vandeventer, of Cheyenne, as representatives of 
the company, C. J. Greene was present. Banker 
J. H. Millard, one of the directors of the Union 
Pacific, looked on interestedly, while Messrs. 
Dickinson and McConnell listened with attention. 
to the reading of the opinion, which creates a 
new forum wherein the rights of labor and capital 
will meet upon equal grounds. 

As to the far-reaching character of the opinion 
the utterance of Attorney George L,. Hodges who- 
represented the engineers, is most timely: “Tt is. 
the greatest judgment in vindication of the rights 
of men pronounced by any court since the his- 
toric judgment of Lord Mansfield in the Somerset. 
case.” 

_Freed from its legal verbiage, the opinion con- 
tinues in force the present rules and regulations. 
governing the road men, except where the differ- 
ent orgauizations voluntarily agreed to modify 
the “overtime ”’ features of the present schedules. 
It modifies the orders of Judges Dundy, Riner 
and Hallett, made in the wage cases, the former 
ordering the Receivers to put the new rules and 
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regulations in force, the latter restraining the 
enforcement of the new schedules pending a hear- 
ing between the Receiyers and the men. It lays 
down stringent rules as to intoxication on the 
part of the employes, who are held to be servants 
of the court. And it lays down new principles of 
arbitration between the contending forces of 
wages and capital, being in direct opposition to 
the opinion of Judge Jenkins in the Northern Pa- 
cific wage matter, although this case was not re- 
ferred to in any way. Scholarly and _ dignified, it 
exhausts the questions which have been bitterly 
fought, in many instances, since the century be- 
gan,and is a complete victory for the rights of 
the toiling masses. : 

Judge Caldwell, with impressive force, read the 
opinion of the court, in which Judge Riner con- 
curs, as follows: ; 

On the 13th day of October, 1893, on a bill filed 
for that purpose, this court took into its posses- 
sion, control and management the Union Pacific 
Railway system, embracing the Union Pacific 
Railway proper and some fourteen other constit- 
uent and allied roads, which together constitute 
what is known as the Union Pacific system. | 

Whether the bill states a case of equitable 
cognizance justifying the appointment of Re- 

_ceivers has not been mooted on this hearing, 
and we, therefore, express no opinion upon that 
question. F ; 

The system of which this court assumed the 
management and control comprised 7,700 miles of 
railroad and about 3,000 miles of water communi- 
cation, and had in its employ over 22,000 men. 
The great body of these men had been in the em- 
ploy of the company for a considerable length of 
time, some of them for as much as a quarter of a 
century. The relation of these men to the com- 
pany and their rate of wages were determined in 
the main by certain written rules, regulations 
and schedules, some of which had been in force 
for morethan a quarter of acentury, and all of 
which had been in force, substantially as they 
stand to-day, for a period of eight years and more. 


These rules, regulations and schedules were the 


result of free and voluntary conferences, held 
from time to time, between the managers of the 
railroad and the officers and representatives of 
the several labor organizations representing the 
menin the different subdivisions or branches of 
the service, viz.: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, the Union Pacific Km- 
ployees’ Association and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen. These labor organizations, like 
the rules, regulations and schedules, had become 
established institutions on this system many 
years before the appointment of the Receivers. 
Two of the ablest railroad managers ever in the 
service of this system, and probably as able as 
any this country has ever produced—Mr. S. H. H. 
Clark and Mr. Edward Dickinson, now general 
manager of the road—testify that these labor or- 
ganizations on this system had improved the 
morals and efficiency of the men and had render- 
ed valuable aid to the company in perfecting and 
putting into force the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the operation of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way, which, confessedly, have made it one of the 
best managed and conducted roads in the country. 
The managers of this great trans-continental 
line testify that it has been their policy to bring 
it up to the highest standard of efficiency and to 
afford to passengers and property transported 
over it all the security and protectiofi attainable 
by the exercise of the highest degree of intelli- 
gence on the part of those engaged in the opera- 
tion of its trains, and they cheerfully bear testi- 
mony to the fact that their efforts in this direc- 
tion have been seconded and materially aided by 
the labor organizations which are represented in 
this hearing. The good opinion of the men en- 
tertained by the managers seems to be shared by 
the Receivers, for in their petition to the court 
they declare: ‘‘That the employes, generally, 
upon the Union Pacific system are reasonable, 
intelligent, peaceable and law-abiding men.” 
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Among the rules and regulations referred to 
andin operation when the Receivers were ap- 
pointed was one to the effect that no change 
should be made in the rules and regulations and 
rate of wages without first giving to the labor or- 
ganizations, whose members would be affected by 
such change, thirty days’ notice, or other reason- 
able notice. On the 27th day of January, 1894, the 
Receivers, without giving the men, or the officers 
of the labor organizations representing them, any 
notice, filed in this court a lengthy petition 
stating, among other things: ‘‘Thatas Receivers 
herein they have, from the time they entered upon 
their duties as such, as far as consistent with the 
proper discharge of their duties to the public, and 
with justice to their employes, inaugurated 
economies in every department, with a view to 
reduce the operating expenses as far as possible, 
and produce results fair toall those parties hay- 
ing liens upon and interests in the properties 
confided to the care of your Receivers, Your pe- 
titioners further represent that they conceive it 
to be their duty to make and carry into effect 
such reductions and such reforms of the rules, 
regulations and schedules and without applica- 
tion being first made to thecourt in that behalf;” 
and stating further that they had ‘‘ revised the 
schedules aforesaid, upon principles which have 
seemed to them just, rightand proper.” With this 
petition the Receivers filed what they termed rules, 
regulations and schedules, which they asked the 
court to approve and order that they be put into 
effect on the 1st day of March, 1894, and the “ em- 
ployes directed to conform thereto.” The peti- 
tion also prayed fora very extended injunction 
against the employes. Onthe day the petition 
was filed the court entered an order declaring that 
the rules, regulations and schedules prepared by 
the Receivers and filed with their petition were 
‘‘ prima facie, reasonable and just,” and directed 
that they become operative on the ist day of 
March, 1894, and ordered an injunction to issue as 
prayed forin the petition. Upon the presenta- 
tion of this petition and the order made thereon 
to the United States Circuit Courts for the dis- 
tricts of Wyoming and Colorado, those courts de- 
clined to give effect to the order in those districts 
for the reason that the employes had no notice of 
the proposed change. 

Thereupon the Receivers applied to the Circuit 
Judges at their chambers in St. Louis to put the 
order made by the United States Circuit in Ne- 
braska in force in the districts of Colorado and 
Wyoming. This the Circuit Judges declined to 
do, but directed the Receivers to annul their or- 
ders adopting the new rules, regulations and 
schedules, and this having been done, they made 
the following order: i 

“In the matter of the petition for rehearing be- 
fore the Circuit Judges of the application of the 
Receivers for authority to place in effect new and 
reduced wage schedules. 

“Since the action of the courts in the different 
districts in this circuit on the petition filed by 
the Receivers for leave to revoke the schedules of 
wages of the employes in force when they were 
appointed, and to adopt new and reduced sched- 
ules has not been uniform and harmonious; and 
since it is desirable and necessary that any order 
made on said petition should have a uniform op- 
eration upon the lines of railway operated by said 
Receivers throughout the circuit; and since the 
Receivers have revoked and annulled their action 
heretofore taken ordering new wage schedules 
into effect on the 1st of March, 1894, and have re- 
solved that the entire matter of new wage sched- 
ules be held in abeyance to await further action 
of the court, it is now here ordered as follows: 

“First—That the petition of the Receivers for 
leave to set aside and annul the schedules of 
wages of the employes on the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem, in force when they were appointed, and to 
adopt new schedules equalizing and, in some 
cases, reducing the wages of the employes, be set 
down for hearing before the Circuit Judges at 
Omaha, Neb., on the 27th day of March, A. D. 1894 

‘“Second—That the Receivers forthwith, or as 
soon as may be practicable, invite the proper rep- 
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resentatives of the employes on said system to 
attend a conference at Omaha, Neb., commencing 
on the 15th day of March, 1894, for the purpose of 
conferring with S. H. H,Clark, Receiver, (who is 
hereby specially designated and selected to con- 
duct said conference on behalf of the Receivers), 
and such other person or persons as he may se- 
lect to act with him, at which conference the en- 
tire matter of proposed changes in wage sched- 
ules shall be taken up, and, as far as possible, 
agreed upon between the said Clark and said 
representatives of the employes. Such conference 
to continue from day to day until such agreement 
is reached. ; 

‘““Third—That in case there are any matters in 
difference remaining unadjusted, such matters of 
difference shall be clearly and specifically stated 
and presented to the court in writing on or before 
said 27th day of March, 1894, and the hearing 
herein shall proceed as to such matters in differ- 
ence before the Circuit Judges holding the court 
and after hearing the parties and their witnesses 
andcounsel the Circuit Judges will make such 
order in the premises as may be right and just. 

x Fourth That the Receivers grant to such rep- 
resentatives of the employes leave of absence to 
attend said conference and hearing, and furnish 
them transportation to Omaha and return. 

(Signed) HENRY C. CALDWELL, 

WALTER H. SANBORN, 
Circuit Judges.”’ 

In compliance with the terms of this order, a 
conference between Mr. Clark and his assistants 
and the officers of the several labor organizations 
representing the employes of the court was held 
in Omaha. At this conference an agreement was 
_ reached as to the rules, regulations and schedules 
relating to the train dispatchers and operators, 
which have been reported to the court and con- 
firmed. ‘This was one of the most difficult sched- 
ules in the whole list to adjust, and the satis- 
factory agreement reached in the conference 
shows the great value of a good-tempered, calm 
and intelligent inquiry in which both sides are 
represented, and in which both sides learned, 
perhaps for the first time, the ground on which 
the demand is made by the one and resisted by 
the other. The Receivers had declared to .the 
court, in their petition filed on the 27th day of 
January, 1894, ‘‘ that after careful consideration of 
the matter and consultation with the managing 
officials of the Union Pacific system, they are of 
the opinion that the so-called rules, regulations 
and schedules of pay for train dispatchers and 
operators are entirely unnecessary, and they have 
therefore not only decided to disaffirm the same, 
but they have also decided that they will not pre- 
pare or establish any rules and regulations in lieu 
thereof, and with respect thereto your Receivers 
further advise your honors that all of the said 
train dispatchers and telegraph operators are em- 
ployed on monthly salaries, which are determined 
in consideration of all the circumstances of each 
particular case, and are intended to cover all of 
the services and all the time necessary in which 
to perform the service required from each of said 
train dispatchers and operators at the several re- 
spective stations on the line of the Union Pacific 
System.”’ 

And yet at the conference held under the order 
of the circuit judges the position assumed by the 
Receivers in their petition to the court was found 
to be untenable and was abandoned, and rules 
and regulations governing telegraphers’ wages 
adopted. 

It would serve no useful purpose here to state 
the causes which, in the opinion of the court, 
prevented an agreement between the conferees 
upon rules, regulations and schedules for the 
other branches of the service. It is sufficient to 
say that they were of a character which do not in 
any degree militate against the usefulness or 
efficacy of conferences or the ability or fairness 
of the conferees. Freed from the state of things 
brought about by the erroneous proceedings of a 
majority of the Receivers in the beginning of this 
business, it is highly probable that the conferees 
would have agreed upon all the schedules. Fail- 
ing to agree, the matter was brought before the 
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court, in accordance with the order made by the 
circuit judges. At the appointed time the Re- 
ceivers appeared in person and by attorney, and 
the employes bythe officers of the several labor 
organizations to which they belong, and by their 
attorneys. Upon calling the case for hearing the 
court directed an order to be entered setting aside 
and vacating the order of the court made on the 
a7th day of January, 1894, approving. the rules, 
regulations and schedules framed by the Receivers 
without notice to or conference with the employees 
affected thereby, and also setting aside and vacat- 
ing the order of injunction entered at the same 
time. The court then announced to counsel that 
the rules, regulations and schedules in force when 
the Receivers were appointed were still in force, 
and would be held and treated as prima facie just 
and reasonable, and that the burden was cast 
upon the Receivers to show that the wages re- 
ceived by the court's employes under the existing” 
regulations were in excess of a fair, just and rea- 
sonable compensation for the service performed, 
taking into consideration all the circumstances. 
and in view of the existing conditions. 

Before stating the conclusions we have reached 
upon the facts it will be well to state the leading 
principles which courts of equity must keep in 
view in this class of cases. When a court of equity 
takes upon itselfthe conduct and operation of a 
great line of railroad, the men engaged in con- 
ducting the business and operating the road be- 
come the employes of the court, and are subject to 
its orders in all matters relating to the discharge 
of their duties, and entitled to its protection. 
The first and supreme duty of a court when it en- 
gagesin the business of operating a railroad is to 
operate it efficiently and safely. No pains and no 
reasonable expense are to be spared in the accom- 
plishment of these ends. Passengers and freight 
must be transported safely. If passengers are 
killed or freight lost through the slightest negli- 
gence to provide all the means of safety com- 
monly found on first-class roads, the court is 
morally and legally responsible. An essential 
and indispensable requisite to the safe and suc- 
cessful operation of the road is the employment 
of sober, intelligent, experienced andcapable men 
for that purpose. Whena roadcomes under the 
management ofa court on which the employes 
are conceded to possess all these qualifications— 
and that concession is made in the fullest manner 
here—the court will not, upon light or trivial 
grounds, dispense with their services or reduce 
their wages. And when the schedule or wages in 
force at the time thecourt assumes the manage- 
ment of the roadis the result of a mutual agree- 
ment between the company and the employes 
which has been in force for years, the court will 
presume the schedule is reasonable and just, and_ 
anyone disputing that presumption will be re- 
quired to overthrow it by satisfactory proof. 

It is suggested that upon this question the court 
ought to be governed by the recommendation ofa 
majority of the Receivers. The suggestion is 
without merit in this case for several reasons. 
Four of the five Receivers are not practical rail- 
road men, and are not familiar with the subject; 
two of them are lawyers residing in New York, 
one a merchant residing in Chicago, and one a 
railroad accountant, having, doubtless, a thorough 
knowledge of the books of the company, but 
knowing nothing about the wage schedules. 
These four gentlemen are eminent in the line of 
their professions and pursuits, and entirely capa- 
ble of managing the financial affairs of this great 
trust, for which purpose they were, doubtless, 
selected, but their opinions upon the subject of 
wage schedules are confessedly of little value. The 
court shares in their anxiety to have an economi- 
cal administration of this trust to the end that 
those who own the property and have liens upon 
it may get out of it what is fairly their due, But 
to accomplish this desirable result the wages of 
the men must not be reduced below a reasonable 
and just compensation for their services. They 
must be paid fair wages, though no dividends are 
paid on the stock and no interest paid on the 
bonds. It is a part of the public history of the 
country, of which the court will take judicial 
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notice, that for the first $36,000,000 of stock issued 
this company received less than 2 cents on the 
dollar, and that the profit of construction repre- 
sented by outstanding bonds was $43,929,328.34. 
These facts are disclosed by the report of the 
““commission of the United States Pacific Railway 
Company” in 1887, of which Mr. Anderson, one of 
the Receivers in this case, was a member. (See 
report, pp. 51,137.) There would seem to be no 
equity in reducing the wages of the employes 
below what is reasonable and just, in order to pay 
dividends on stock and interest on bonds of this 
character. The recommendation of the Receivers 
to adopt their schedules cannot be accepted by the 
court for another reason. That schedule was 
adopted without affording to the men or their 
representatives any opportunity to be heard. 
This was in violation of the agreement ex- 
isting between the company and the men, 
by the terms of which no change of the 
schedules was to be made without notice to 
the men and granting them a hearing. This was 
a fundamental error. The Receivers should have 
given notice and invited the men to a conference 
even if there was no contract requiring it. In 
answer to this objection to their mode of proceed- 
ing, it is said the order of the Receivers and the 
order of the court extended an opportunity to the 
men to protest against the new schedules after 
their adoption. The men could have small hopes 
of a fair and impartial hearing after the Receivers 
had prepared new schedules behind their backs 
which were declared by the Receivers and the 
court to be prima facie just and reasonable. This 
was very much like first hanging a man and trying 
him afterward. It is small consolation to the 
victim of the mob to be told he shall have a trial 
after he is hanged. It is further said that the 
Receivers had the right to renounce the old sched- 
ules and adopt the new ones because the old ones 
were mere executory contracts. There are some 
executory contracts which Receivers may fre- 
nounce, but they cannot claim the benefit of such 
contracts and at the same time renounce their 
burdens. This is precisely what was attempted 
to be done by the Receivers in this matter; they 
renounced the old schedules and adopted new 
ones, reducing wages, but seemingly with no idea 
of absolving the men from the duty of continuing 
to work and operate the road, for in their petition 
they ask that their schedules be confirmed by the 
court, *‘andallof the said employes directed to 
conform thereto.’”? The Receivers were the first 
to break the contract between the court and its 
employes, but if the converse had been the case, 
the court could not have directed or enjoined the 
men tO continue in its service. Specific perform- 
ance of a contract to render personal service 
cannot be enforced by injunction, by pains and 
penalties or by any other means. Fora breach of 
such a contract the only redress the law affords is 
a civil action for the damages. 

The court is asked to apply to the employes in 
its service the principles of the early English 
statutes, which, by the imposition of heavy fines 
and penalties, forced laborers to work at fixed 
wages and made it an offense to seek to increase 
them or to quit the service of theiremployer. The 
period of compulsory personal service, save as a 
punishment for crime, has passed in this country. 
In this country it is not unlawful for employes to 
associate, consult and confer together with a view 
to maintain or increase their wages, by lawful 
and peaceful means, any more than it was unlaw- 
ful for the Receivers to counsel and confer 
together for the purpose of reducing their wages. 
A corporation is organized capital; it is capital 
consistiug of money and property. Organized 
labor is organized capital; it is capital consisting 
of brains and muscle. What is lawful for one to 
do it is lawful for theother todo. Ifitis lawful 
for the stockholders and officers of a corporation 
to associate and confer together for the purpose of 
reducing the wages of its employes, or of devising 
other means of making their investments profita- 
ble, it is equally lawful for organized labor to 
associate, consult and confer with a view to 
maintain or increase wages. Both act from the 
prompting of enlightened selfishness, and the 
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action ef both is lawful when no illegal or 
criminal means are used or threatened. 

It is due to the Receivers and to the managers 
of this property to say that they have not ques- 
tioned the right of the labor organizations to 
appear and be heard in court in this matter, and 
what they have said about these otganizations 
has been in commendation of them and not in 
disparagement. Men in all stations and pursuits 
in life have an undoubted right to join together 
for resisting cppression or for mutual assistance, 
improvement, instruction and pecuniary aid in 
time of sickness and distress; Such association 
commonly takes place between those pursuing 
the same occupation and possessing the same 
interests. Thisis particularly true of men engaged 
in the mechanical arts, and in all labor pursuits 
where skill and experience are required. The 
legality and utility of these organizations can no 
longer be questioned. 

The action of the Receivers is objectionable 
upon another ground. It would be difficult to de- 
vise any action better calculated to provoke a 
“strike.” The method of adopting the . new 
schedules was calculated to arouse resentment in 
the breast of every self-respecting, intelligent 
and independent man in the service. While they 
might have been willing to acquiesce in the re- 
duction of their wages, they were quite sure to 
revolt against the manner of doing it. Whatever 
may be the legal right of a railroad corporation to 
reduce the wages of its employes or discharge 
them ina body without giving them an opportu- 
nity to be heard, acourt of equity will not act in 
that manner or approve the action of its Receiv- 
ers who have acted in that manner. The Re- 
ceivers, nomore than the court, should have un- 
dertaken to determine what wages were just and 
reasonable without giving the men an opportu- 
nity to be heard. Itis fundamental in the juris- 
prudence of this country that no court can right- 
fully make an order or render a judgment affect- 
ing the rights of one who is absent and who has 
had no notice. The requirement that the court 
or any other tribunal shall hear before it decides 
is much older than Magna Charta or our constitu- 
tion. It was written in the book 3,000 years ago 
that ‘“‘ He that answereth a matter before he hear- 
eth it, itis folly and shame unto him.” 

A further and conclusive answer to the conten- 
tion in favor of putting the Receivers’ schedules 
in force is foundinthe fact that Mr. Clark, the 
only one of the Receivers who is a practical 
railroad man, testifies that they ought not to 
be put into force without ‘‘ some modifications.” 

Asaresult of the old code of rulesand schedules, 
this company has been able to bring about into 
every branch of its service, at reasonable cost, in- 
telligent and capable men who have carefully 
guarded and protected its property and business 
interests until the train service upon the Union 
Pacific is to-day equal toany of the great railway 
systems of the country. Upon the question of the 
reasonableness of the old schedules we have had 
no trouble in coming toa satisfactory conclusion. 

The record shows that all that portion of rail- 
toad mileage where excess mileage has been al- 
lowed runs through either a mountainous or 
desert country, where the men engaged in the 
operation of trains have to contend with heavy 
grades, and where the winters are long and often 
severe, and where the hazard of operating is nec- 
essarily greatly increased, there is practically 
no agriculture and the cost of living is much 
greater than in an agricultural region. As stated 
by Mr. Dickinson, ‘‘It isa pretty tough place to 
live.” Thesystem of paying excess mileage, Mr. 
McConnell testifies, has been in vogue ever since 
the road was built, and was allowed because the 
company had difficulty in obtaining men who 
would stay inthat region of country. If this sys- 
tem was a good thing for the company when 
operating the road, it is a good thing forthe court 
when operating the road. Asa result of this sys- 
tem, men of intelligence and character have been 
induced to enter the service and to establish per- 
manent homes in regions of country where there 
is practically no business expect the business in 
which they are engaged, and where, for many 
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reasons disclosed by the evidence, it is not desira- 
ble to live. A system of rules and regulations by 
-which the company has been able to bring into 
its service and retain for twenty-five years, in 
some instances, the class of men who have ap- 
peared beforethe court at this hearing, is certain- 
ly commendable, and meets the entire approval 


- ofthe court. 


In the opinion ofthe court, the allowance made 
by the schedules now in force isjust and equitable 
when allthe conditions are considered. The em- 


. -ployes, under the present system, share the bur- 


dens of diminished business. They make less 
mileage and get less pay per month. The rate 
now paid is not higher than the rate paid on other 
lines operated through similar country and under 
like conditions, and, in the opinion of the court, 
is not higher than it should be for the service 
* rendered. 

Some of the empioyes with large families to 
support are seldom more than a few days’ wages 
in advance of want, and if their present wages 
were materially reduced they’could not live. The 
highest and best service can not be expected from 
men who arecompelled te live ina state of pinch 
and want. 

It is a gratitying fact that the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the labor organizations of which 
the men interested in the hearing are members 
have unanimously assured the court that what- 
ever judgment is rendered in this case will be 
accepted by the menas a settlement of the dis- 
pute, andthat in no event, after such a hearing 
as has been accorded to them in court, will they 
““Sstrike.”’ Weare confident these assurances will 
be kept. 

When property is in the custody of Receivers, 
the law declares it to be a contempt of the court 
appointing them for any person to interfere with 
the property or with the men in their employ. 
No injunctional order can make such unlawful 
interference any moreof a contempt than the law 
makes it without such order. Such orders have 
an injurious tendency, because they tend to create 
the impression among men that it is not an 
offense to interfere with property in possession of 
Receivers, or with the men in their employ, un- 
less they have been especially enjoined from so 
doing. This isadangerous delusion. To the ex- 
tent that a special injunction can go in this class 
of cases the law itself imposes an injunction. 
For this reason no injunctional order will be en- 
tered in this case. 

In conclusion we may be indulged in giving ex- 
pression to the hope that in future differences 
about wages between courts and their employes, 
at least—and we would fain hope between all em- 
ployers and employes—resort may be had to rea- 
son and not to passion, to the law and not to vio- 
lence, to the courts and not toa ‘‘strike.”’ It isa 
reproach to our civilization that such differences 
should result, as they often have, in personal 
violence, loss of life, destruction of property, loss 
of wages tothe men and loss of earnings to the 
employer, and, when ‘they occur on great lines of 
railroad, great damage and inconvenience to the 
public. 

The following is the official order of the court: 

It is ordered, with the following amendment as 
todelayed or overtime, viz.: In lieu of article iv. 
(Engineers’ old rules). 

Delayed Time—No overtime shall be allowed 
unless the time on duty has averaged less than 
ten miles per hour, time to be computed from the 
time first named to leave. 

In lieu of article vii. (Engineers’ old rules). 
Extra short runs not provided for in the schedule 
ofruns. All short runs of less than too miles, 
and no other mileage made on the same day, 100 
miles will be allowed, overtime afte1 ten hours. 

Add to section 1 of article ix. as follows: It is 
expressly understood that grievance committees 
authorized to represent engineers shall have ac- 
cess to the proper officials for the consideration 
of cases of violation of rules or regulations gov- 

_erning conditions of employment. 
~ Firemen—In view of the present stringency in 
all matters pertaining to labor and corporations, 
we, the firemen, are willing to share with this 
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court the burden of expense to the extent of con- 
ceding overtime accrued in less than ten hours on 
all trains ; that the schedules of pay and the rules 
and regulations for the guidance and government 
of employes engaged in the operation of the 
various railway, railroad and telegraph lines and 
other properties of the Union Pacific system now 
operated by S. H. H. Clark, Oliver W. Mink, 12 
Ellery Anderson, John W. Duane and Frederick R. 
Coudert, Receivers herein, which were in force 
upon said Union Pacific System at the date when 
the property of said Union Pacific system passed 
into the custody and control of said Receivers, 
under and by virtue of the orders of this court, 
shall be continued in full force and effect by the 
said Receivers, their managers, superintendents 
and officers, until changed by agreement between 
the Receivers and the officers or representatives 
of the labor organizations representing the em- 
ployes engaged in the service of operating said 
Union Pacific properties under said Receivers, or 
by the orderof this court. This order shall apply 
to all the roads, including the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island Railroad, and to every department of 
service under the Receivers in relation to the 
operation and business of said Union Pacific 
properties. f 

It is further ordered that the Receivers shall 
have 500 copies of a complete record of the pro- 
ceedings had in the courts of the several districts 
of this circuit in relation to the change of rules, 
regulations and wage schedules proposed by the 
Receivers herein, printed and securely bound, 
each volume to contain the complete record, prop- 
erly indexed, of all proceedings had in the several 
courts relating to this subject, beginning with 
the petition of the Receivers, and including the 
petition, the answers of the employes, the testi- 
mony taken at the hearing before the court in the 
circuit court for the District of Nebraska; and all 
opinions of the courts filed, and all orders made 
by the circuit courts in the several districts. The 


' cost and expense of preparing manuscript, print- 


ing and distributing said record as by this order 
directed, shall be paid by said Receivers out of 


_the trust funds in their hands. 


It is further ordered that the copies of said 
record, when printed and bound in volumes, shall 
be distributed by the Receivers as follows: 
‘Twenty-five volumes each to the circuit judges of 
this circuit, ten volumes each to the district 
judges of this circuit, 100 volumes to the Re- 
ceivers, forty volumes to the representatives of 
the employes, 100 volumes to remain in custody 
of the clerk of this court for distribution as the 
court may from time to time direct. 

It is further ordered that the delegates or repre- 
sentatives of the employes engaged in the service 
of operating the railroad and telegraph lines of 
the Union Pacific System under the Receivers, 
who were in attendance upon the conference or- , 
dered by the Circuit Judges and in attendance at 
this hearing, shall be allowed their reasonable 
expenses during the time they were attending 
the conference and hearing, upon the basis here- 
tofore allowed by the company to men attending 
a conference between the officers of the company 
and the men, and the Receivers are directed to pay 
these expenses out of the trust funds in their hands. 

Itis further ordered that the order and injunc- 
tion relating to wage schedules, heretofore en- 
tered in this court for the district of Nebraska, on 
the 27th day of January, 1894, be and the same is 
hereby set aside. HENRY C. CALDWELL, 
United States Circuit Judge, Eighth Judicial Cir- 

cuit. 

JOHN A. RINER, 
United States District Judge for the District of 

Colorado, sitting in the United States Circuit 

Court for the District of Nebraska by request of 

the Circuit Judge. 

THANKED THE COURT. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the General Board of 
Adjustment of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers on the Union Pacific System in session 
at Omaha, April 5, 1894: 

WHEREAS, An effort has been made by the man- 
agement, under the Receivers, of the Union Pa- 
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cific System of railways to reduce the schedules of 
pay and to abrogate the rules, regulations and 
conditions of employment of the employes of said 
system engaged in train and engine service and 
to substitute others therefor, the same having 
been sought to be accomplished without proper 
noticeand without a free and fair hearing of said 
employes, and 
WHEREAS, The employes of said system en- 
gaged insaid service have sought to have their 
objections to such action on the part of such man- 
agement fully and fairly heard and determined 
by acourt having jurisdiction in the premises, and 
WHEREAS, By order of Judges Caldwell and 
Sanborn, circuit judges of the Eighth judicial 
circuit of the United States, a full and fair hearing 
has been accorded said employes at Omaha, Neb., 
Circuit Judge Caldwell and District Judge Riner 
of the District of Wyoming sitting, commencing 
on the 29th day of March A. D. 1894, continuing 
from day to day until completed, and 
WHEREAS, After said fulland fair hearing of all 
objections made by the said employes, the said 
Judges Caldwell and Riner have taken the matters 
presented at said hearing under advisement, and 
after full consideration have made their order 
touching said matters in said proceedings and the 
hearing thereunder. A newera has been inaugu- 
rated and a sovereign remedy established by 
precedent for the adjudication of differences be- 
tween employer and employe in the management 
and operation of great corporate enterprises, and 
by the order of said judges, organized labor has 
received complete judicial recognition and given 
a standing in one of the highest courts in the land 
for the adjustment of grievances. Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved, That we, as a general board of adjust- 
ment, do most heartily approve and concur in the 
spirit and interest of the court in their action and 
methods of disposing of such cases, and pledge 
ourselves to use all the influence in our power 
with all laboring men directly and indirectly 
affected to yield a cheerful obedience to the order 
rendered, and concur in and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples thus established; be it further 
Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
‘the records of said board of adjustment, a copy 
furnished the Associated press, and a copy taken 
home by members of said board, and request that 
they be read in their divisions in open session at 
least once every three months, and urge upon the 
membership of the brotherhood the value of 
adhering to them, always admonishing sobriety 
and improvement of our membership, morally, 
socially and mechanically. 
D. H. BREES, 
W. W. HALL, 
J. A. RANDALL, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
The resolutions after being read were signed by 
the whole body of General Committee of Adjust- 
ment as follows: George W. Vroman, chairman; 
E. R. Fonda, secretary; A. Flood, J. L. Simpson, 
W.H. Fikes, D. H. Brees, A. G. Roberts, Thomas 
R. Reid, William Lethbridge, Thomas Oliver, W. 
W. Hall, A. Preece, W. J. Ingling, J. A. Randall, J. 
E. Toner, J. D. Matherson, Harry Maxwell, Peter 
Grant, Thomas Keating, George O. Barnhart, F. 
A. Levitt, alternate. 


[We believe the interest taken by rail- 
way Officials, the judiciary and public in 
this the one mostinteresting and important 
controversy between railway employes 
and the court, has also had its champions 
and defenders in the general field of labor. 
The decision has been looked for with in- 
tense interest in so far as it affected the 
rights of labor unions and organized labor 
and the relation of employers and em- 
ployed. We realize this is one of the 
pioneer decisions affecting the labor ques- 
tion. Isolated cases have occurred in a 
small way where the merits of a single 
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lock-out have been adjudicated by local 
courts. The recent labor cases in the 
United States Courts have originated a 
series of decisions on which the entire law 
of employment, wages and hours of labor 
finally will rest. The decisions of Judges 
Taft and Ricks in the Toledo and Ann 
Arbor, Judge Jenkins in the Northern 
Pacific and Judge Caldwell in the Union 
Pacific, as applied or modified for applica- 
tion to labor contests of all kinds, will 
establish the legal relations of employes 
and employers, whether corporate or 
private. They have blazed the way along 
which the settled public highways of the 
law will be constructed, on which all must 
travel. We believe it is a victory for labor 
that will eventuaily solidify not only the 
interests of employes and organized labor, 
but will also tend to harmonize conflicting 
interests between the Receivers of systems 
in the hands of the court and their 
employes. ] 





Labor’s Rights. 





The long looked for decision by Judge 
Jenkins on the motion made by the chief 
executive officers of the great railway or- 
ganizations for a modification of his famous 
Northern Pacific strike order, was rendered 
in the United States Circuit. Court at 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 6, at 2 o’clock. 
Judge Jenkins modified his injunctional 
order by striking out the clause which 
reads: “And from ordering, recommend- 
ing, approving, or advising others to quit 
the service of the receivers of the Northern 
Pacific on January I, 1894, or at any other 
time.” 

The motion was madeby Messrs. P. M. 
Arthur) Es PY Sargent; i (HClark.) DG, 
Ramsay, S. E. Wilkinson and John Willson. 
These organizations and officers stated in 
the motion that they represent such 
employes of the Northern Pacific oniy as 
belong to the organizations named. The 
petition asked for the modification of the 
injunction of December 19 by expunging 
the words, “and from combining and 
conspiring to quit, with or without notice, 
the service of said receivers, with the 
object and intent of crippling the property 
in their custody, or embarrassing the 
operation of said road, and from so quit- 
ting the said receivers, with or without 
notice, as to cripple the property or to 
prevent or hinder the operation of said 
railway. It also asked that the passages 1n 
the supplementary injunction (which is 
much stronger) covering the same ground 
be eliminated. The object of the motion 
was to bring to a direct issue before the 
court the question whether courts can 
grant injunctions to restrain employes 
from striking. 


» 
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Judge Jenkins said: In the discussion of 
the important and interesting questions 
presented by the motion, it is not the prov- 
ince of the court to assume partin the con- 
test between capital and labor, which it is 
asserted is herein involved. It may be that 
the aggregated power ofcombined capital is 
fraught with danger to the republic. It 
may be that the aggregated power of 
combined labor is perilous to the peace of 
society and to the rights of property. It 
doubtless is true that in this contest the 
rights of both have been invaded and that 
each has wrongs to be redressed. If 
danger to the State exists from the com- 
bination of either capital or labor, requir- 
ing additional restraint or modification of 
existing laws, it is within the peculiar 
province of the Legislature to determine 
the necessary remedy, and to declare the 
general policy of the State touching the 
relations between capital and labor. With 
that the judicial power of the government 
is not concerned. But it is the duty of the 
courts to restrain those warring factions 
so far as their action may infringe the 
declared law of the land, that society may 
not be disrupted or its peace invaded and 
that individual and corporate rights may 
not be infringed. If the combination and 
conspiracy alleged, and the acts threatened 
to be done in pursuance thereof are unlaw- 
ful, it cannot, I think, be successfully 
denied that restraint by injunction is the 
appropriate remedy. I need not enlarge 
upon this subject. The jurisdiction, be- 
yond question, is plenary and comprehen- 
Sive. 

It is contended that the restraint im- 
posed by that part of the original writ to 
which objection is made by this motion 
is in derogation of common right, and an 
unlawful restraint upon the individual to 
work for whomsoever he may choose, to 
determine the conditions upon which he 
will labor, and to abandon such employ- 
ment whenever he may desire. In the 
determination of this question it is needful 
to look to the conditions which gave rise 
to the issuance of the writ. Here was a 
railway some 4,400 miles in length, trav- 
ersing some seven States of the Union, 
engaged in interstate commerce, carrying 
the mails of the United States; this vast 
property within the custody of the court, 
through its receivers, in trust, to operate, 
to discharge the public duties imposed 
upon it, to keep it a going concern until 
the time should come to hand it over to its 
rightful owners with all public duties 
discharged and with its franchise rights 
and privileges unimpaired. 

The receivers employed in the operation 
of the property some 12,000 men. Their 
men are pro hac vice officers of the court 
and are responsible to the court for their 
conduct. The petition represented to the 
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court—and the facts are confessed by this: 
motion—that some of the men threatened 
to suddenly quit the service of the receiv- 
ers and to compel by threats and force 
and violence other employes, who were 
willing to continue in the service, to quit 
their employment; that by organized force 
and intimidation they would prevent others 
from taking service under the receivers in 
place of those who might leave such 
service, and would therefore as a means. 
of forcing the receivers to submit to the 
terms demanded, disable the receivers. 
from operating their road. The restraining 
portion of the writ complained of and 
now under consideration, prohibited those 
men from combining and conspiring to 
quit this service with the object and 
intent of crippling the property of the 
receivers and embarrassing the operations. 
of the road and from carrying that con- 
spiracy into effect. The writ was in 
prevention of the mischief asserted. In 
no respect, as I conceive, does that portion 
ofthe writ interfere with individual liberty. 

In the case under consideration the 
receivers sought to change the terms and 
conditions of service. The employes had, 
of course, the right to decline service 
upon the terms proposed. Notwithstand- 
ing the public character of the service, 
upon notification of their declination at 
the time prior to January 1, 1894, reasonable 
in view of the service in which they were 
engaged, they had the undoubted right to 
abandon their employment upon that day. 
That, however, is not the case presented 
to and dealt with by the court. Nor does 
the rectitude of the writ or the injunction 
give any more right to the employes to 
abandon theiremployment. The restraints. 
imposed were with reference to combining 
and conspiring to abandon the service 
with the object and intent of crippling the 
property. Its office was to restrain the 
carrying into effect of the conspiracy. 

The second branch of the motion has. 
reference to the writ of injunction issued. 
upon the supplemental petition of the 
receivers and restraining any combination 
or conspiracy having for its purpose the 
inauguration of a strike upon the lines of 
railway operated by the receivers, and 
from ordering, advising, or approving, by 
communication or instruction or other- 
wise, the employes of the receivers to join 
in a strike. This part of the motion 
presents the issue whether a strike is. 
lawful. The answer must largely depend 
upon the proper definition of the term. 
The judge then cited the various defini- 
tions of the word strike and dwelt upon 
strikes in general. “One clause of the 
supplemental injunction has been charac-. 
terized as wholly unwarranted. ‘That 
clause is, ‘and from ordering, recommend- 
Ing, approving, or advising others to quit. 
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the service of the receivers of the Northern 
Pacific Railway on January I, 1894, or at 
any other time.’ 

“In fairness, this clause must be read in 
the light of the statements of the petition. 
It was therein asserted to the court that 
the men would not strike unless ordered 
so to do by the executive heads of the 
national labor organizations; and that the 
men would obey such orders instead of 
following the direction of the court. The 
clause is specially directed to the chiefs of 
the several labor organizations. 

“Tt is said, however, that the clause 
restrains an individual from friendly ad- 
vice to the employes as a body, or individ- 
ually, as to their or his best interest in 
respect of remaining in the service of the 
receivers. Read in the light ofthe petitions 
upon which the injunction was founded, I 
do not think that such construction can 
be indulged by any fair and impartial 
mind. It might be used as a text for a 
deciamatory address to excite the passions 
and prejudices of men, but could not, I 
think, be susceptible of such strange 
construction by a judicial mind. The 
language of a writ of injunction should, 
however, be clear and explicit; and, if 
possible, above criticism as toits meaning. 
Since, therefore, the language of this 
particular phrase may be misconceived, 


_and the restraint intended is, in my judg- 


ment, comprehended within the other 
provisions of the writ, the motion in that 
respect will be granted and the clause 
stricken from the writ.” 

It will be observed by the reader, that 
Judge Jenkins in his own court has been 
compelled to reverse the most vital part 
of his infamous decision, and eliminate 
nearly all prayed for by the chief execu- 
tives of railroad orders, and it goes on 
record even from his own door steps 
railway employes may advise with each 
other or quit the services of the company 
by which they are employed, even when 
the system is in the hands of receivers. 





——* << o—-—_________ 


Progress of Invention. 





Ina meeting of a scientific gentlemen, 
recently, the question was asked: ‘ What 


was the greatest achievement in science or * 


industry that marked the year 1893?” 
Considerable discussion ensued, but the 
general opinion appeared to be that the 
Chicago Fair itself was the greatest 
achievement in industry, and would be the 
one which would make the year longest 
remembered. Of single inventions or dis- 
coveries, opinions differed as to whether 
the palm should be awarded to the prog- 
ress made by Mr. Tesla’s investigations of 
high tension electricity or to Elisha Gray’s 
newest invention, the telautograph. | It is 
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a noteworthy fact that all of these achieve- 
ments were made in the United States, 
and that no other country in the world 
had presented anything which, in the 
opinion of the party present, compared 
with these products of American ingenu- 
ity. 

The year, nevertheless, was noteworthy 
in many respects for great achievements 
in many parts ofthe world. Thetwo great 
canals in Greece and in England, which 
were completed during the year, are suf- 
ficient evidences of the fact, and might 
well contest with the completion of the 
White City at Chicago for the first place 
among the great achievements of the year. 
The latter, however, was not only a great 
engineering work, greater in its magni- 
tude and in its character than the world 
had ever seen before, but its effect will 
probably be as great in stimulating prog- 
ress as the influence of either of the canals 
will be in promoting commerce. This 
has been the history of all previous inter- 
national exhibitions, and just as the 
Chicago Fair surpassed all its predeces- 
sors it is to be expected that it will yield 
a greater product in new invention and 
improvement such as marked the years 
following the close of the Centennial, of 
the British and earlier Paris exhibitions. 
In every case the year or two following 
them showed a great increase of the num- 
ber and value of inventions in the countries 
in which they were held. Directly or in- 
directly, the public exhibition of the 
inventions of other men and other coun- 
tries has suggested and stimulated the in- 
ventive genius of the country where the 
display was made just as the social inter- 
course of intellectual men stimulates and 
suggests original thought. 

Both of the individual successes of the 
year in the world of invention and discov- 
ery were connected with electricity. Tesla’s 
work has been in hand for several years, 
but its results have been more fully re- 
alized and exhibited to the world in the 
past year, and have attracted world-wide 
attention. The possibility, if not the 
practicability, of producing light without 
heat from the use of the so-called “ Tesla 
effects”? has excited the keenest interest, 
for just as the direct production of elec- 
tricity from heat on a practical scale, with- 
out the intermediary of a steam engine, 
will almost certainly render the use of 
steam as a source of power obsolete, so 
the production of light without heat on a 
practical scale will probably abolish all 
our present means of artificial illumina- 
tion, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. It is scarcely wonderful, there- 
fore, that these experiments have attracted 
world-wide attention and have given rise 
to great hopes for the future. 

The invention of Mr. Gray seemed to 
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competent men who examined the instru- 
ment at Chicago to be second in impor- 
tance only to the telephone as a means of 
transmitting intelligence to a distance. 
Until more 1s known of its practical work- 
ing, an exact estimate of its value can 
scarcely be given, but as shown at Chica- 
go its performance was marvelous. Auto- 
graph writing, drawings or sketches were 
transmitted to a distance automatically 


and with perfect faithfulness, and as in-. 


stantaneously as the writing was executed. 
The advantages of written language over 
spoken, and especially of autograph writ- 
ing over any other form of communica- 
tion, are too obvious to require comment. 





Disgraceful Railroad Management. 





The faith of foreign investors in the 
stability of American railway _ securi- 
ties and the honesty of American railroad 
managers has often been rudely shaken, 
but never more severely than by the con- 
fessions of bankruptcy made in quick 
succession by five great companies, the 
Northern Pacific, the Reading, the Union 
Pacific, the Erie, and the Atchison. Lon- 
don financial journals have lately pub- 
lished bitter editorial warnings against 
American railway stocks and bonds, and 
many public expressions of disgust have 
voiced the feeling of capitalists. 

This is by no means a light matter. It is 
within the power of foreign investors in 
American securities to cause a tremendous 
financial disaster in the United States at 
any time. They need only force upon the 
New York market a flood of stocks and 
bonds which could not be absorbed with- 
out a ruinous loss of values and the cut- 
ting away of the security under a multi- 
tude of bank loans. Even the inaction 
of European capitalists and the withdraw- 
al from the American market of all foreign 
business would seriously depress the 
financial world on this side of the At- 
lantic, for the natural tendency is toward 
the reinvestment here of a large part of 
the dividends and interest received by 
non-resident owners of American stocks 
and bonds. Yet what Wall street broker 
or American railroad president could 
blame European investors for completely 
boycotting the securities of American 
railways or for giving way to a veritable 
panic of distrust of the bonds and stocks 
which they now own? The miere reading 
of the petition of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, by its new officers, for 
the removal of the Receivers appointed at 
the instance of the Villard-Oakes-Hoyt in- 
terest, is enough to profoundly impress 
anyone with the sense of enormous possi- 
bilities, atleast, of polite and legal rail- 
road wrecking. The facts set forth re- 
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garding the requisition by the Northern 
Pacific Company ofa great number of un- 
profitable branch lines which have proved 
a fearful drain upon its resources and 
plunged it deep in debt are sufficiently 
alarming whether regarded as evidence of 
bad judgment or bad morals, or both. 
The easy road to ruin is pointed out so 
vividly that foreign investors may well 
stand aghast and ask themselves what dis- 
tant property which they can not directly 
manage is safe? 

The persistent lying done by officers of 
several of the great railroad companies 
now in the hands of receivers, regarding 
the condition of those corporations before 
the protection of the courts was invoked, 
is another just cause for extreme discon- 
tent and apprehension. If railroad stock- 
holders and bondholders can place no de- 
pendence upon the solemn assurances of 
the highest officers of the companies in 
which they are interested, but must rather 
turn to the gossip of Wall street for knowl- 
edge of the condition and future of these 
corporations, prudent men may well be 
excused for shunning railway investments. 
Fortunately there are still leading rail- 
roads which are in honest and safe hands, 
but at the distance of Europe it is difficult 
and hazardous to attempt to discriminate, 
and the wonder is not that foreigners 
show distrust of American railroad securi- 
ties, but that they have not, long ago, re- 
fused to touch the greater part of them at 
any price. They can make no accusation 
of dishonest, ruinous and deceptive man- 
agement which many American investors 
will not endorse and affirm. 





Pacific Railway Debts. 





Congress, for the first time in many 
years, 1s showing a determination to force 
the Central and Union Pacific Railways to 
a settlement of their indebtedness to the 
government. Several efforts have been 
made in the past to secure this result, but 
they were generally abortive. The com- 
panies have ciaimed all along that their 
financial condition was such, and their 
financial obligations so heavy, that they 
could pay only the interest on their first 
mortgage bonds, but were unable to ligui- 
date their indebtedness to the govern- 
ment, either upon the principal or interest 
of their bonds. The present indebtedness 
of the companies is, in round numbers, 
about $54,000,000, exclusive of the in- 
terest, which swells the amount to more 
than $100,000,000. 

Three separate propositions are now be- 
ing considered looking to the collection 
of these moneys. Inasmuch as the bonds 
issued by the government commence to 
mature next year, and will continue ma- 
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turing fora period of four years subse- 
quently, itis felt that some understanding 
should be reached looking to a settle- 
ment. 
fore the House Committee on Pacific Rail- 
ways. One of these measures was intro- 
duced in September last, by Mr. Geary, of 
California; the other by Mr. Brown, of In- 
diana, on the first day of the session. The 
third proposition is that of Mr. Boatner, of 
Louisiana, which takes the form of a reso- 
lution, and which Mr. Boatner has had re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
of which he is a member. The Pacific 
Railways Committee insist that the Boat- 
ner resolution comes within the jurisdic- 
tion of their committee, but the Judiciary 
Committee as stoutly insist that the char- 
acter of the resoiution entitles it to con- 
sideration only from that committee, and 
there the matterrests. An understanding 
has been reached by the two committees 
that the question of jurisdiction shall be 
referred to Speaker Crisp, who will no doubt 
render a decision within a few days which 
will effectually settle the controversy. 

The Geary bill provides for a foreclosure 
of the Government’s mortgage on the two 
roads. It requires the United States 
Treasurer, upon the maturity of the first 
installment of the bonded debt, to demand 
its payment, together with the total 
amount of interest due upon such install- 
ment. Similar demands shall be made as 
the successive installments mature. If 
either of the railways fail to comply with 
the demand, all the rights, privileges, 
grants and franchises derived by them 
from the United States shall be forfeited, 
and become the property of the United 
States. If either of the companies default, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
is directed to institute action in the Unit- 
ed States Courts to secure a legal adjudica- 
tion of the forfeiture and prosecute it to 
judgment as speedily as possible. At the 
same time the Attorney General shall ap- 
ply for a receiver to take charge of the 
properties of the companies during the 
continuance of the litigation. In taking 
this action he shall make the hoiders of 
the first mortgage bonds of the companies 
(which are a prior lien to the lien of the 
United States) parties defendant. The bill 
further provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prepare United States bonds 
corresponding in amount and number to 
the present first mortgage bonds of the 
companies, which shall be made payable 
within 25 years, and bear interest at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually. The holders of ‘the first 
mortgage bonds may exchange them for a 
number equal in amount to the last named 
bonds, and such acceptance shall bea pay- 
ment of their first mortgage bonds. After 
the entering of the decree of forfeiture, 


Two of the three bills are now be- . 
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the President of the United States shall 
appoint a commission of seven persons, 
who shall manage the railways in the in- 
terest of the Government, and the earn- 
ings of the road shall be applied as rapid- 
ly as possible to the extinguishment of 
their debts. 





Iron in Four Great Countries. 





The statistics of pig iron production in 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, from 1880 down to 1893, both 
years included, show that only one of the 
four countries named made a gain last 
year Over any previous year. Germany 
was the exception to the rule. 

The decline in the United States was re- 
markable, and it nearly cost this country 
first place among the iron producing na- 
tions of the world. In 1880 the pig iron 
product of the American furnaces was only 
3,835,191 tons of 2,240 pounds. It rose 
rapidly and steadily until 1890, when the 
output of the blast furnaces culminated 
ina product of 9,202,703 tons. It fell to 
8,279,870 tons in 1891, advanced again to 
9,157,000 tons the next year, and then 
dropped, in 1893, to 7,043,308 tons, or a 
smaller product than that of 1889. 

Great Britain was far ahead of this coun- 
try in the production of pig ironin 1880. 
Then the British Isles made 7,749,223 tons 
of pig iron. There was a gain fortwo 
years, and the culminating point was 
reached in 1882, when the product was 
8,586,680 tons. From that year there was 
a gradual decrease to 7,009,754 tons in 


1886, a recovery to 8,322,824 tons in 1889, 


and another decline to the bottom level of 
6,616,890 tons in 1892. Last year’s record 
was a little better, rising to 6,829,841 tons. 
It will be noticed that the product of the 
United Kingdom was only about 213,000 
tons less than that of the United States, 
the former gaining more than 200,000 tons 
over the preceding year, while the latter 
lost 2,114,000 tons in round figures. 

The iron industry of Germany has in- 
creased slowly, compared with the progress 
made inthe United States, but the growth 
has been very steady. In 1880, the Ger- 
man empire produced 2,720,038 metric 
tons (2,204 pounds) of pig iron. There 
was a regular increase until 1886, in which 
year the production fell back from 3,687,- 
423 tons to 3,528,658 tons. Since 1886 
there has been a steady expansion, only 
broken bya slight loss in 1891, and last 
year the output of the German furnaces 
was 4,953,148 tons, or 160,000 tons more 
than it was in 1892. Thus Germany made 
a handsome gain over any previous record 
in the production of iron,in a year of gen- 
eral losses. 

Next to the United Kingdom, France 
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makes the poorest showing of the four 
great industrial nations. The pig iron 
product of France in 1880 was 1,725,293 
metric tons. It increased gradually toa 
maximum of 2,067,387 tons in 1883, and 
from that point there was a decline three 
years in succession, the bottom being 
reached in 1886, when the product was 
only 1,516,574 tons. Four years of growth 
carried the output back to 1,962,196 tons 
in 1890, and after a slight loss in 1891 
there was a further increase to 2,057,258 
tons in 1892. Last year’s figures show a 
small decrease to 2,032,567 tons, which 
was only about 34,000 tons below the best 
record of the French iron industry. 

It will be seen that in 1893 the pig iron 
product of Great Britain made an advance 
over the preceding year of about 213,000 
tons, but fell over 1,750,000 tons short of 
the best record, that of 1882. Germany 
beat the best previous year in the history 
of the empire by 160,000 tons, the former 
high water mark being that of 1892. In 
France there was a loss, but of only 24,000 
tons as compared with the preceding year, 
and the record of 1893 fell only about 
34,000 tons below the greatest the country 
ever knew. 

The statistics of pig iron production in 
this country make a sorry contrast, in 
some respects, with all of the leading 
European nations which rank high in that 
industry. Our product was 2,159,000 tons 
below the best record, and 2,114,000 tons 
under the output of the preceding year. 
While, therefore, the United States still 
held first place among all countries in the 
production of pig iron, as it does also in 
steel, the depression here was far more 
severe than it was anywhere else in the 
civilized world. 

For that unflattering pre-eminence the 
Democratic party is directly responsible. 
Its assumption of full control of the 
National Government put out the fires 
in scores of furnaces, and, for the time 
being, set back the iron industry of Amer- 
ica fully five years. 





Claim Agents and Railway Accidents. 





A decision has just been rendered by 
Judge Shiras, of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Iowa, 
which is likely to interfere very seriously 
- with the business done by claim agents in 
settling with persons who are injured in 
railway wrecks. 

A man who was a passenger on a train 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
met with an injury. An agent of the com- 
pany sought him out and he entered into 
a written agreement, on payment of $300, 
to release the company from all claims for 
damages. The money was paid and ac- 
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cepted in accordance with the agreement. 
Afterward the man became satisfied that 
he had made too easy terms and he sued 
the company for $20,000 damages, his at- 
torneys claiming that the release from 
damages had been obtained by fraud and 
was void. The attorneys of the railroad, 
on the other hand, set up the plea that the 
written agreement was a complete bar to 
his suit. 

Judge Shiras decided that the agree- 
ment had been obtained by fraud, and 
that it could be set aside by an action in. 
equity, provided the money received 
from the company was first paid back. 
Then a suit for damages could be begun 
and maintained. The case is so important. 
that it is likely to be carried up. If it 
shall be decided that Judge Shiras is right, 
there will probably be a great change in 
the methods which the railroads have of 
doing business with people who are in- 
jured on their trains. At present, an army 
of claim agents is employed to look after 
just such cases as the one decided in the 
Iowa court. No sooner is news of a wreck 
sent to the general offices of a railroad 
than these agents flock to the scene, and 
every injured passenger is asked to settle, 
rather than gointo court. In many cases 
the agents are successful. Railroad attor- 
neys dislike to go into court, for they find 
that juries are invariably against them. 

In all events the decision of Judge 
Shiras is a most important one, and it is 
sure to arouse the interest of railroad men 
as well as the legal profession. 





Present Service. 





To the heads otf the mechanical depart- 
ments of our railroads and heads of foco- 
motive works is mainly due the credit for 
the marvelous development of our rail- 
road interests. Upon the perfection of 
the locomotive depends the possibility of 
all other departments. As the locomotive 
leads the train, so it must continue to 
lead if the coming railroad service is to 
surpass the present. If the locomotive 
has not been brought to its present per- 
fected state by inventions of the heads of 
departments, it is due to their good sense 
in selecting, experimenting with, and ad- 
apting the inventions of others. Stand- 
ing beside one of these ponderous ma- 
chines, that seems to be instinct with life, 
we involuntarily feel that it is the creation 
of a being far superior to ordinary mor- 
tals; but going down to the shops we find 
that they are all plain mechanics, good, 
reliable men, modest in their own attain- 
ments. This country should be proud of 
them and understand that they are towers 
of strength, and the very class upon which 
we must depend for future development. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, May, 1894. 


Insurance Association. 

A very important decision was given 
Tuesday, April 17, at Cleveland, O., by Hon. 
W. M. Hahn, Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of Ohio, relative to the pres- 
ent membership in the L. EK. M. L. and A. 
I. A. It affects the membership of every 
policy holder formerly connected with the 
B. Ll. E. Insurance Association. Mr. Hahn 
instructed the General Secretary to call in 
all former policies issued during the peri- 

od while Mr. C. H. Sherman and Mr. P. M. 
\Arthur were President. Therefore, and in 
accordance with instruction given, also that 
the law of Ohio may be obeyed and the in- 
terests of the membership protected, we 
request every member in Divisions from 
No. 1 to 150 to return their policies to the 
Secretary of their Division not later than 
June roth, and the Secretaries of Divisions 
to send said policies to H. C. Hays, Gen. 
Sec., with a revised list of their members, 
giving both active and those carried by 
the Grand Office. In this, we do not re- 
quire the return of policies issued since 
April i. As soon as new policies shall 
have been issued to the above Divisions, 
the General Secretary will call for the re- 
mainder and will issue new policies to all 
members. In this connection we are re- 

uested to say that policies issued by 

ormer insurance association of the B. L. 
E. will not be recognized as a claim upon 
present association after date ofcall. It 
is, therefore, the duty of every member of 
the Insurance holding old policies to com- 
ply with this request. Failure on their 
part will forfeit all rights and benefits to 
the assured. 

HW Oy Hays; ’Gen.Sec’y. 





Judge Caldwell’s Decision. 





A momentous victory for the forces of 
organized labor is that involved in the 
decision just handed down by Judge Cald- 
well of the United States Circuit Court in 
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the Union Pacific wage-schedile contest. 
The judge’s very clear and forcible state- 
ment of the fundamentai right of labor to 
organization and to the peaceable use of 
such organization in the securing ofits 
rights is not an enunciation of a new 
principle, although the case has rarely 
been more forcibly stated. But the ruling 
distinctly and unequivocally defines the 
position of organized employes under a 
receivership, and in doing so gives them 
standing before the courts. 

Running directly contrary to the opinion 
given by Judge Jenkins in the celebrated 
injunction preventing Northern Pacific 
employes from striking, Judge Caldwell 
decides that where an ~ agreement as to 
wages is in existence between employes 
and employer, neither the courts nor the 
receivers whom they may appoint have a 
right to violate that agreement without 
first hearing the side of the employes. \ 
“There would be,” says the judge, “no ~ 
equity in reducing the wages of the men 
below what is reasonable and just: Che 
necessity of economy in administering a 
receivership is recognized, but the em- 
ployes must be paid fair wages though no 
dividends are paid on the stock and no 
interest on the bonds.” 

The justice of this’ decision is almost 
axiomatic in its clearness and it expresses 
the sentiment ofa majority of the American 
public on the relations of labor and capital. 
Coupled with the judge’s added recom- 
mendation that, so far as possible, all 
disputes of labor be settled by reference to 
courts or to arbitration rather than to 
strikes or violence, it gives voice to what 
most people of this country will be inclined 
to regard as the expression of wise coun- 
sel and substantial justice. The judge 
added: 

‘“‘A corporation is organized capital ; 
consisting of money and property. Organized 
labor is organized labor; it is _capital consisting 
of brains and muscle. What is lawful for one to 
do it is lawful for the otherto do. It is lawful for 
the stockholders and officers of a corporation to 
associate and confer together for the purpose of 
reducing the wages of its employes or the devising 
of some other means of making their investments 
profitable. It is equally lawful for organized 
labor to associate, consult and confer with a view 
to maintain or increase wages. Both act from the 
prompting of enlightened selfishness, and the 
action of both is lawful when no illegal or crimi- 
nal means are used or threatened.” 

Members of labor organizations every- 
where may congratulate themselves that 
at last there has been secured from the 
courts so unmistakable a recognition of 
their rights. With the Jenkins action as 
a precedent, there seemed to be no limit to 
which a large corporation, armed with its 
convenient and favorite weapon, the in- 
junction, might go on compelling men to 
accept the conditions upon which they 
should work and live. Judge Caldwell’s 
decision controverts all that and goes 
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much further. It makes the broad gener- 
alization that the expressed will or open 
deed of labor organizations, like the 
expressions and deeds or organizations of 
capital, are recognized by the law as 
entitled to consideration solely asa matter 
of legal and natural right. 

We do not forget the peculiar conditions 
which limit and distinguish the contro- 
versy between the receivers of. the Union 
Pacific Railroad and its trainmen and oth- 
er employes. It is true that the road in 
question is in the hands of receivers ap- 
pointed by and under the control of Unit- 
ed States courts and that the ability and 
willingness of Judges Caldwell and Riner 
to interfere in regard to the rate of wages 
paid was very different from the power of 
the courts in general to interfere with the 
affairs of solvent corporations, firms and 
individuals. The fact remains, however, 
that the power of the law has never before 
been successfully invoked to prevent hard- 
ship or injustice to the employes of any 
business concern whatever, solvent or in- 
solvent. Reductions of wages by the re- 
ceivers of railroad companies are nothing 
new, but in the past the employes and re- 
ceivers have been left to fight out their 
quarrels and differences of opinion as best 
they could. Some of the most costly 
strikes ever known in the history of Amer- 
ican railroads have taken place on lines 
in possession of receivers and under the 
control of the United States courts. 

The change began when the power of 
the federal judiciary was invoked to re- 
strain the employes of the Ann Arbor road 
from striking inthe ordinary fashion. For 
a time it was said in many quarters that a 
terrible blow had been dealt the rights of 
workingmen, but we predicted at the time 
that the tables would surely be turned be- 
fore the end of the revolution was,reached, 
and that it would be found that the novel 
exercise or assumption of power by the 
courts would necessarily include the off- 
cers of railway companies in its scope as 
well as the employes. Such has proved to 
be the case. If the freedom of trainmen 
to fight in the old way has been lessened 
or taken away, the liberty of action always 
enjoyed by the receivers of insolvent rail- 
roads has been circumscribed in like man- 
ner. 

It is a great step forward in the develop- 
ment of civilization. No gift of prophecy 
is required to see in the action of the 
United States courts at Omaha the assur- 
ance of the substitution of legal proceed- 
ings for strikes in all the vast industrial 
world which is covered, by the operations 
of corporations endowed with semi-public 
powers and so brought in an especial 
sense under the control of the government 
and the courts. It is even possible that 
the law-making bodies and the courts in 
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conjunction will yet establish their super- 
vision of all affairs between capital and 
labor sufficiently to substitute judicial 
hearings and decisions for strikes and 
lockouts. One thing, at least, is certain ; 
in so far as any changes of the nature in- 
dicated may be brought about they will 
not be one-sided or adverse to labor. 

The workingman will surely gain as 
much as the capitalist, yes, much more, by 
the partial or complete ending of strikes 
and the submission of the disputes former- 
ly settled by wasteful, cruel, and demoral- 
izing struggles to the calm justice of the 
courts of iaw. 





Light is Breaking. 





There is no class of workingmen who 
are so intimately connected with nationai 
legislation and Federal courts as railroad 
employes, numbering nearly a million 
men. The iron way has taken the place 
of the highway; and as it was the prerog- 
ative of the king to maintain the high- 
way, so it is of the state and the nation to 
maintain its substitute, the railroad. The 
state has turned this public function over 
to the corporation. The corporation, 
therefore, and those employed upon it, are 
engaged in a general public service, as all 
our railroads are engaged in interstate 
commerce and practically ignore state 
lines. 

It has become the common course for a 
railroad that desires to avoid present pay- 
ment of maturing indebtedness to seek 
the protection of the Federal courts and 
pass into the hands of receivers. This has 
given great opportunities to the managers 
of roads to ignore existing contracts and 
agreements, particularly with their men, 
in which they have been sustained by too 
willing judges. Step by step encroach- 
iments were made upon the rights of labor, 
represented through the railroad em¢ 
ploye, every court taking the decision or 
precedent of some other court as a prec- 
edent, until at last Judge Jenkins issued 
an order repugnant to all ideas of the 
rights of labor and of free men. 

It was the last straw. The outraged 
railroad employe, at last roused to the 
necessity of the fight for his rights, ap- 
pealed to Congress. The House respond- 
ed, and ordered an investigation, with 
the possible view of the impeachment of 
the judge who had so exercised his 
tyrannical power. The effect of the order- 
ing of this investigation was electrical. 
Judge Dundy, who had issued an order in 
accordance with that of Judge Jenkins, has- 
tened to modify, explain, and withdraw it, 
and Judge Caldwell, in the case of the 
Union Pacific railroad employes and the 
receivers of the road, has observed the 
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signs ef the times, and like a fearless and 
honest judge should, has just rendered a 
decision which completely reverses this 
unwarranted drift of the Federal judiciary 
in favor of capital as against labor. His 
opinion goes farther than anything of 
recent occurrence to protect labor, and 
particularly railway labor, from oppression 
and wrong. 

If the investigation of Judge Jenkins 
should be nothing more than a notice to 
the Federal judiciary that their unwar- 
ranted acts will be the subject of protest 
and investigation, it must be considered a 
great public benefit, but the mere institu- 
tion of the investigation has, under the 
iron-clad allegations of the McGann reso- 
lution, already cleared the railway labor 
atmosphere of the doubts and _ fears 
engendered by the Ann Arbor road 
decisions, Judge Billings’ New Orleans 
opinion, and others, and apparently con- 
firmed by the action of Judge Jenkins, in 
issuing the injunction order against North- 
ern Pacific employes. 

The dawn of a new era of equality and 
justice for labor interests seems to be 
at hand. 


<—> 


Links. 





PUBLIC opening exercises First Biennial 
Convention, St. Paul, Minn., will be held 
in Metropolitan Opera House, corner Sixth 
and Roberts streets, Wednesday, May 9, at 
2:30 P.M. Regular sessions of the Con- 
vention will be heldin Market Hall, corner 
of Seventh and Wabasha streets. First 
day’s session of the convention will con- 
vene in Market Hall, Wednesday, May 9, 
at 8 o’clock A. M. Delegates will be 
prompt in their attendance and prepared 
to present B. L. E. credentials. Insurance 
credentials will not be required on this 
day. Committee of arrangements are lo- 
cated in rooms 37 and 38, Germania Life 
Insurance Building, which will be their 
headquarters during the sitting. Dele- 
gates and visitors on their arrival in St. 
Paul should visit the committee’s head- 
quarters and register, when they will be 
assigned locations. All mail for members 
of both orders should be addressed care 
rooms 37 and 38, Germania Life Insurance 
Building. Grand Office at Cleveland will 
close Friday evening, May 4th, and remain 
closed until the sitting adjourn. Badges 
for delegates representing Divisions or- 
ganized since Atlanta Convention and for 
Divisions which have recently placed or- 
ders with the Grand Office will be given 
regular delegates at St. Paul during the 
first day’s session. Term of office for the 
following salaried Grand Officers expire 
with the present convention: A. B. Young- 
son, A.) G.. Co LoS, neraban 2. Gwk,; 
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D. Everett, I. G. E. Messrs. Arthur and 
Hays hold over until 1896. 


MEMBERS of the B. of L. E. attending 
the First Biennial Convention at St. 
Paul, Minn., May 9th, may obtain passes 
for themselves and wives over the Chicago 
& Northwestern R’y from Chicago to St. 
Paul and return, by applying to Lewis 
Ziegenfus, Clinton, Iowa; application to 
be signed by the C. FE. or F. A. BE. of Di- 
vision to which the applicant belongs, and 
to certify that applicant is a member in 
good standing and in the employ of a rail- 
waycompany. Application m 1st also have 
seal of Division attached. Members of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the B. of L. E. at- 
tending convention, when unaccompanied 
by their husbands, will be furnished passes 
by applying as above; application to be 
signed by C. EK. or F. A. E. of Division to 
which the husband of applicant belongs, 
and to certify that he is a member in good 
standing and in the employ of a railway 
company. Application must also have 
seal of Division attached. A special B. of 
L. E. train of sleeping cars will leave 
the, Conca IN, 2 We depot, Chicago, sfor 
StesPaul Jat. 67300 P,3 Mi.) May 7th: “are 
riving at St. Paul about 7:30 A. M., May 
8. It is the desire of the management 
that all persons accepting passes as above 
will avail themselves of this train. It is 
also further desired that all persons in- 
tending to travel on this train will, as soon 
as possible, notify Brother Lewis Ziegen- 
fus, whose address will be Clinton, Iowa, 
until May 4th; after that date, address 
care Briggs House, Chicago. 


BROTHER E. J. JORDAN, of Division 299, 
has been appointed inspector of all lines 
operated by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Elevated 
Railway Company. Brother Jordan has 
for years been a representative man in 
this orderin the East, and his appoint- 
ment is a reward of merit in which his 
legion of friends glean proud satisfaction. 


Mr. Epw. A. MOSELEY, secretary Inter- 
state Commission, writes that the sixth 
annual convention of Railroad Commis- 
sioners is called at the office of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 
1317 F Street, Sun Building, in the city of 
Washington, on the 8th day of May, 1894, 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon of that day. 
Railroad Commissioners ofall States and 
State Officers charged with any duty inthe 
supervision of railroads are respectfully 
requested to attend and participate in the 
discussion of such topics as may come 
before the Convention. Members of the 
Convention are earnestly requested to 
prepare papers or suggest subjects, for the 
consideration of the Convention, and send 
such papers or suggestions to Secretary 
Moseley before the meeting or lay them 
before the Committee on Order of Business 
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to be appointed at this assembling of the 
Convention. Members of former conven- 
tions are entitled to participate in the 
discussion of the coming meeting. 


ONLY five papers in the State of Ohio 
are accorded a circulation rating more 
than twenty thousand copies by the Amer- 
ican News Directory for 1894 issued April 
30. One of these is the B. L. E. JOURNAL 
and the Directory guarantees the accuracy 
of the rating, by a reward of one hundred 
dollars, payable to the person who will 
prove that the actual issue were not as 
stated. The B. L. E. JouRNAL has a circu- 
lation of 36,000 copies per month. 


_A VERY pleasant surprise was given 
members of Division 505, Tuesday even- 
ing, April 3, by Loyalty Lodge 96, G. I. A. 
During the evening, Sister Warner, Vice 
President of 96,in behalf of her Sisters, 
presented 505 with a handsome set of 
regalia and Bible. Brother C: J. Ripple, 
C. E., responded, and in accepting the 
beautiful gifts assured the members of 
96 that their Brothers appreciated the 
interest taken in their welfare. After 
speech-making, the happy party proceeded 
to the banquet hall, where the ladies served 
an elegant lunch. 


BROTHER JOSEPH BOYLE, who has served 
Div. 244 as C. E. for the past several years, 
upon retirement from office was presented 
by the members of the Division with a 
handsome engrossed set of resolutions 
expressive of their appreciation of his 
services. 


A CALL has been issued to the members 
of the several fraternal orders in train 
service, which has been approved by the 
Grand Chief of this order, for a union 
meeting to be held in the Lenox Lyceum, 
New York City, N. Y., May 27, 28 and 29, 
to agree upon a line of action to be 
followed in the direction of securing such 
legislation as may be considered beneficial 
to railway employes at the hands of State 
and national legislators. 


BROTHER J. P. ScoTT. informs the Grand 
Office that the members of Auxiliary 156, 
Herrington, Kansas, recently visited Divis- 
ion 261, and presented the Division with a 
handsome set of regalia. The evening 
hours were agreeably passed in conversa- 
tion and games. Lunch was served by the 
ladies. 


Atthe recent annual ball and banquet 
given by Division 511, Kenova, W. Va., 
the officials of the Norfolk and Western, 
also Scioto Valley, not only made it con- 
venient for employes to be present, but 
placed special coaches for transportation 


of employes and friends on regular trains. | 


Messrs. Peck, Mays, Wilson and others 
also tendered courtesies which assisted in 
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making this affair a pleasing success. A 
vote of thanks was tendered the above 
officials and gentlemen by Division 511. 


BROTHER H.C. SANFORD, attorney-at-law, 
Akron, O., recently obtained a verdict of 
$10,500, for Brother Ellis, of 273, for per- 
sonal injuries received while inthe dis- 
charge of his duties. Brother Sanford has 
been very successful and has earned a 
national reputation in this line of work. 
Members of the order who have sustained 
injuries while following their usual voca- 
tion will do well to consult Brother S. 


IN a literary and artistic sense, 7he 
Cosmopolitan for April is one of the 
most perfect productions of its kind 
published. Extending over 428 pages 
of beautifully printed and illustrated 
matter, every single item of which will 
be perused and studied with interest, 
the magazine must be regarded. as per- 
fectly unique, and one wonders how so 
magnificent a work can be produced at 
a cost of 15 cents. . 


AT the annual convention of Air Brake 
Association at Columbus, April 13, Brother 
sam D. Hutchins, of Division 95, was 
chosen without opposition President of 
the association. Brother Hutchins is one 
of the most popular men in the association 
and as an air-brakeman he sustained a 
very enviable reputation. He has been 
tireless in the work for the association, 
having been one of the charter members 
and was chiefly instrumental in keeping 
interest from flagging in the early days 
of the organization. _His knowledge of 
air-brakes makes him an authority and 
his popularity always insures him ready 
welcome anywhere, as his host of friends 
can testify. 


THE next International Railway Con- 
gress, which is to be held in London, 
promises to be an event of no little 
importance. It will be the fifth held, 
the idea originating through a jubilee ~ 
railway gathering held in Brusseis, which 
was attended by a large number of railway 
men from various parts of Europe. The 
meeting was so successful that it was 
determined to create a permanent organi- 
zation to carry out congresses in various 
centers of railway activity in different 
countries. The International Railway 
Congress was, therefore, founded, and its 
organization is decidedly unique. Indi- 
viduals are not eligible for membership, 
the main body of the organization being 
composed of railway companies. Each 
company is entitled to send from two to 
eight delegates to the meetings, the num- 
ber depending on the length of the 
company’s lines. Governments as such 
may join and are entitled to send as many 
delegates as they please. The congress 
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numbers among its supporters, 47 govern- 
ments and 250 separate railways, partly 
belonging to various governments and 
partly to private companies. No company 
is eligible for membership, except such 
exceptional lines as metropolitan railways, 
which has less than thirty miles of track. 
The congress does not invite the contribu- 
tion of papers from members or others, 
but appoints certain persons, known as 
reporters, to discuss certain subjects. The 
papers prepared in this way are not read 
at the meeting, but they are printed some 
considerable time previous and widely 
circulated. Papers for the London meeting 
- may be had in either English or French. 
The deliberations are under the general 
direction of the acting president, and are 
always opened by an honorary president. 
In countries where there are State-owned 
railways, the post is naturally filled by the 
Minister who happens to be at the head of 
the railway department. England has no 
government railways, and so Albert Ed- 
ward has consented to preside. The acting 
president will be the managing directorof 
the Great Northern Railway, Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn. 


MEMBERS of Keystone LodgeG I. A. No. 
20, recently donated a purse of fifty dollars 
to Division 293. The ladies of No. 20 are 
very loyal in their devotion to the welfare 

‘of the B. of L. EK. in Allegheny, Pa., and 
their efforts in the past are worthy of 
emulation by their sisters. They have in- 
deed been an auxiliary in all the word 
implies. 


THE English press is boasting much 
over a new passenger station which is 
nearing completion at Liverpool street, 
London. Itis claimed it will be the larg- 
est in the world. This is a mistake, as the 
new station the Pennsylvania is now 
building at Philadelphia, and the new 
union station at St. Louis, including the 
sheds, will be larger. The London station 
will have eighteen platforms and twenty 
lines. At the narrowest part of the ap- 
proach there will be six lines, and with the 
new signal arrangements and short blocks 
it will be possible to run trains in or out 
every two minutes. At present, between 
700 and 800 trains are run in and out daily, 
but the enlargement will enable the com- 
pany to run in and out 1,000 trains a day. 
All the iron work is English. In the roof 
the glass is secured by copper, and there is 
not a bit of puttyin thewhole. Handsome 
open arches form a support for the new 
roof at a point where it joins the old build- 
ing. A feature is the new parcels office, 
188 feet long by 60 feet wide, with road- 
ways in and out, each 30 feet wide. Also a 
feature will be the enormous addition to 
the circulating space; that is, the area be- 
tween the entrance halls and booking 
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offices and the platform. Space will be 
gained in one way by placing all the lava- 
tories under ground. ‘The station will be 
lighted throughout with electric light. 


It is said that the C. H. & D. has con- 
summated one of the largest deals ever 
made in this country. It has purchased 
CG. N:O? and IT. Pj ‘This is thé : greatest 
north and south combination ever made 
in the United States, and links the Missis- 
sippi River, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
and Lake Erie, and the Kanawha region 
of West Virginia on the north with Merid- 
ian, Shreveport, New Orleans, Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta, Birmingham, Knoxville and 
Chattanooga on the south. This system 
has two focal points, the main one at 
Cincinnati and a very important but minor 
one at Chattanooga. The distance from 
Cincinnati, the focus, to the main Southern 
points are to Chattanooga, 336 miles; to 
Meridian, 630 miles; to New Orleans, 826 
miles; to Shreveport, 942 miles; to Bruns- 
wick, 1,154 miles. A mere giance at the 
map will show the commercial importance 
of this deal. The Monon being also in the 
deal with the C. H. & D. it gives the new 
system two through routes from Chicago 
to the Gulf, one through Cincinnati and 
the other through Louisville, as well as 


‘the Beé Line from Toledo south, and a 


new route from St. Louis to Florida. 


A MEASURE intended to give the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad an entrance into New 
York City was introduced in the New York 
Assembly March 22. It provides for the 
construction of a bridge over the North 
River at New York. The New York termi- 
nus of the bridge is to be between 117th 
and 118th streets. The measure provides 
for two spans, which are to be 160 feet 
high. 


THERE will be little new track built 
this year in the U.S. For the last few 
years the mileage has been gradually fall- 
ing off, as the country has already more 
money invested than the existing traffic 
will sustain. During the coming year it 
is the opinion that all new mileage wiil be 
confined to spurs built as feeders. There 
will be a general reconstruction of the old 
road beds, and miles of new rails will be 
laid. It will be heavy, reaching 80 pounds 
to the yard. Ali of the rail mills are at 
work and have more orders than they can 
fill. 


THE New York, Lake Erie & Western 
Railway Company announces that here- 
after no freight trains will run upon its 
lines between 12 o’clock, Saturday night, 
and 12 o’clock, Sunday night, except those 
carrying fast and perishable freight. The 
object is to give the trainmen a day of rest, 
and it is said that the number of passenger 
trains will be reduced in order.to make 
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shorter hours for the station agents, depot 
employes and telegraph operators as well. 
Several big railway companies have already 
set an example in the matter of Sunday 
rest for their employes, and the Erie is 
not, therefore, alone, but its action is com- 
mendable, nevertheless. Every such con- 
cession on the part of a great transporta- 
tion corporation tends to a greater respect 
for and more general observance of the 
Christian Sabbath. 


THE present seems to be an era of big 
bridge building in both this and foreign 
countries. The bridge across the Mersey 
at Liverpool is to consist of three arched 
suspension spans of 1,150 feet and 150 feet 
above high water, with railway tracks, 
roadway for vehicles, and sidewalks. It is 
proposed to bridge the Bosporus at 
Constantinople by a structure 8,645 feet 
long. The channel bridge between Eng- 
land and France as at present proposed 
will consist of 73 spans alternately 1,300 
and 1,625 feet in length, with a clear head- 
way of 175 feet. Two have just been 
completed across the North Sea and Baltic 
Canal with 150 feet spans, carrying railway 
tracks, roadway and foot paths. In this 
country the new East River bridge at 
New York, as projected, will have a span 
of 1,670 feet, a total length of 3,200 feet, a 
clearance of 140 feet, and will carry four 
railroad tracks. The North River bridge 
as provided for by a recent bill passed by 
the House of Representatives is required 
to have a clear waterway of 2,000 feet and 
a clearance of 150 feet. 


THE employers of labor in the Connels- 
ville coke region are now reaping the legit- 
imate fruits of their own folly, and if their 
property is endangered they have nobody 
to blame but themselves. When they had 
trouble with their American miners and 
coke workers a few years ago, a movement 
which has resulted in filling several coun- 
ties of Southwestern Pennsylvania with 
foreign workingmen was decided upon. 
Men were imported by the thousands from 
the worst quarters of Europe to take the 
places of independent Americans. ‘These 
men were chosen because they had been 
used to pauper wages at home and because 
it was believed they could be more easily 
handled in case of trouble than the work- 
men whose places they were to take. No 
sooner did the Huns, Poles, and other for- 
¢igners become used to American ways, 
however, than they began to cause trouble. 
They have little regard for the law, and 
force is the only weapon to which they re- 
sort when they have demands to make. 
The riots that are now in progress in and 
around Uniontown, Scottdale, and other 
places affected by the coke strike, might 
have been expected when a reduction of 


wages was decided upon. The laws ought 
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to be enforced, and we hope they will be, 
but we do not think any sympathy should 
be wasted upon the men who have made 
the occurrence of such outbreaks possible. 


At Omaha, Neb., April 13, Judge Dundy 
ordered the wages of Union Pacific em- 
ployes restored to the old rate. This ap- 
plies to all the employes of the Union 
Pacific whose salaries were cut last Sep- 
tember. The order directs the receivers 
to restore the old wage schedule “so far 
as it relates to the men represented by the 
petitioners and others similarly situated, 
and in cases where the men receive Jess 
than $60 per month, the increased pay 
shall commence on the first day of March 
last, and in all cases where the men re- 
ceive $60 per month. or over the increased. 
pay shall commence on the first of the 
present month.” The decision rendered, 
in connection with the order, is a very:ex- 
tensive one, covering the entire history of 
the wage troubles on the Union Pacific 
road and the hearing before Judge Cald- 
well. Judge Dundy declares that Judge 
Caldwell, in his famous order, “ misstated 
facts and took malicious pleasure in pass- 
ing strictures on him.” ‘The decision af- 
fects nearly 6,000 men in the employ of the 
company. During the course of his opin- 
ion, Judge Dundy said: “ A week or so ago 
the trainmen in the employ of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company had a hearing~ 
before Judge Caldwell where the wage 
question was under consideration. That 
case in all essential particulars was the 
same as this one.” 


THE electric headlight nas found its way 
to the American locomotive. Experiments 
in some instances have resulted in the 
adoption of the new light, and others are 
being made which, it is to be assunted, 
will have a like result. The operating-ex- 
penses after first cost are said to be slightly 
less than the old method, while in the 
avoidance of danger and added security te 
life its advantages are selfevident. Ifthe 
same agency could be used in the lighting 
of entire trains, it might possibly prevent 
those horrible cremations of cars and 
passengers that result from the wreck- 
age of lamps and stoves. In speaking of 
the satisfactory service of the electric 
headlight on the Georgia Southern & 
Florida road, an authority says: “We 
have eight electric headlights. They cost 
about $375 each in place on the locomotive. 
The cost of maintenance is not greater 
than the oil light. An oil headlight will 
not throw its light on avery dark night 
more than 150 feet, and it is impossible for 
an engineer to slow up his train in that 
distance, even with the emergency brake. 
The electric light throws its light froma 
half to three-quarters of a mile. Obstruc- 
tions can be easily seen at that distance, 
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and some of our engineers claim that a 
switch disc can be more easily detected by 
it at night than in the day-time. These 
lights do away with switch lights, which 
is quite a saving to roads that use them to 
any great extent. 


THE Paris-Lyons Railway Company has 
foHawed the recent lead of the Paris-Havre 
conipany, and initiated the use of electric 
locomotives for running its trains. The 
former company has decided to abandon 
entirely steam as a motive power. The 
express trains of the Lyons company to 
Nice are now run by electric engines. One 
novel feature of the engines is that the en- 
tire forepart is wedge-shaped. 


FHE enlarged Arena. One hundred and 
forty-four pages in the body of the maga- 
zine, together with a number of pages 
devoted to book reviews and themes of 
interest to reformers, make this magazine 

‘by far the largest monthly review pub- 
lished in America. Zhe Arenais the only 
great review which publishes portraits of 
leading thinkers, and which illustrates 
papers when occasion requires. It aims to 
discuss root problems, rather than give 
piace to tedious essays on dead or unim- 
portant issues. Among the important 
social and economic papers which will be 
features of The Arena for May will be two 
papers of more than ordinary importance. 
Onehas been prepared bythe brilliantsingle 
tax writer and lecturer, Louis F. Post, en- 
titled, ‘‘ First Principles of the Land Ques- 
tion.” It is a masterly discussion, clear and 
incistve. Theothercontributionis a strong 
and thoughtful paper by Professor Frank 
Parsons. Itisentitled, “ Manhood and Indi- 
vidualism.” These contributions alone 
will be of more value to the real social 

_ reformer than volumes from the pens of 

popular apologists for plutocracy. They 
are papers which will compel men to think. 


Ir is stated that the Grand Trunk rail- 
way is considering the advisability of 
running electric engines in the St. Clair 
tunnel on account of the injury to the iron 
plates composing the interior of the tunnel 
occasioned by the accumulation of gases 
front the steam locomotives. 


REPRESENTATIVE BOATNER, Chairman 
of the Congressional Committee to inves- 
tigate the famous anti-strike injunction of 
Judge Jenkins, says the modified decision 
made by Judge Caldwell will not alter the 
plans of the committee. The investiga- 
tion is into Judge Jenkins’ decision, and 
the propriety of this is in no way affected 
by the decisions which other judges or 
Judge Jenkins himself may make. Repre- 
sentative McGann, of Illinois, introduced 
the resolution for the investigation. The 
Jenkins and Caldwell decisions conflict. 
Each judge is supreme in his own 
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jurisdiction, and neither judge is. under 
any obligation to be bound by the 
decision of the other, each acting asin 
his judgment is best, though it is custom- 
ary for judges to accommodate their views 
as far as practicable. Either party to the 
Caldwell or Jenkins decisions has the 
right of appeal, and it is provided “that 
eventually the question of rights of labor 
willcome to the United States Supreme 
Court, which is the final and controlling 
arbitrator to whose judgments all other 
courts must bow. 


JUDGE CALDWELL has forever settled the 
matter of Labor and Capital. His decis- 
ion is fair and just and recognizes that 
both have duties which they should per- 
form. Weare glad to know that there is 
one Federal judge who is willing to do his 
duty in the matter as he sees it. The peo- 
ple always sustain honest decisions, and 
they respect an honest judge. 


A NEw kind of fuel made from solidified 
petroleum and other materials is now be- 
ing extensively manufactured in France. 
It is stated that its heat-producing prop- 
erties are very great, and that experiments 
to use it in engine furnaces have been of a 
most satisfactory nature. 


Ir is said that while formerly Russia used 
wood almost exclusively in railway locomo- 
tives, the now prevailing fuel in English 
and South Russia is anthracite and 
naphtha. Wood is largely used in South 
America, while in Belgium dust coal is ex- 
tensively employed, notably on the State 
railroads. Bituminous coal is the prevail- 
ing fuel of Australian locomotives, and in 
Australia native anthracite deposits are in 
successful competition with English coals. 


THERE is a movement on foot to change 
the present system of signal lights on the 
railroads. Since steam was first applied 
on the highways, red has meant danger and 
white safety. The latter color has become 
unsatisfactory and an effort is being made 
to have it changed. The colorto be usedin 
its stead will be either green or blue. The 
objection to the white ght as one of 
safety is that engineers get the switch 
lights confused with the lanterns in the 
hands of trainmen in the yards of the big 
cities. They are also hard to see ata great 
distance, especially on. wet and fogey 
nights. In fact, there is a general dis- 
position to knocking out the white light. 
The English roads have already adopted 
the green light, and find that it has many 
advantages over the white to indicate 
safety. The Chicago & Northwestern has 
also adopted the green light, and has put 
it on all of its switches, and is breaking 
its men to know what it means. Violet is 
also advanced as the proper color to take 
the place of the all-safety white light. At 
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the coming meeting of the railroad man- 
agers, the question will be considered, and 
the probabilities are that the white light 
is doomed, and that green will flash in its 
stead. 


AFTER a persistent and long continued 
struggle, the Ashleys have been forced 
out. of the management of the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor & North Michigan road. The 
eastern stockholders, by an agreement 
that has been entered into, have secured 
full control of the road. All mortgages 
will be foreclosed, and the road will be 
immediately reorganized. The statement 
that the Lackawanna interests have ab- 
sorbed those of the Ann Arbor may be 
founded on fact, but is not apparent in the 
present deal. The agreement, itis said, 
clears off a New York debt of $150,000, in- 
curred byJ. M. Ashley, Jr., $150,000 in cash 
and $50,000 in first mortgage bonds. The 
bonds and cash are to be used simply to 
protect several debtors, and the Ashleys 
will practically come out of the imbroglio 
empty-handed. 


THE elevated railroads of New York 
City carried during 1893, 8,000,000 more 
people than the previous year. The fig- 
ures for 1892 were 213,000,000, against 
_ 221,000,000 in 1893. Twenty new engines 
were ordered during the year. The num- 
ber of passenger coaches employed is 1,116, 
seventy-five new ones being added during 
the last fourmonths. Over 200,000 tons of 
the best white ash anthracite coal is con- 
sumed per year. Three thousand three 
hundred trains per day are run. The em- 
ployes number 5,000, and all are paid by 
the hour. Twelve hours is the longest 
time any man is required to work per day 
on the roads. The maximum pay is $3.50 
per day. Engineers earn $100 per month. 


VESTIBULED trains have proved such a 
succéss in the prevention of serious results 
where accidents have occurred that these 
trains are much more popular, even with 
railway men, who did not a first think well 
of them, and a belief is expressed that the 
time is not far distant when accommoda- 
tion as well as through trains of all the 
leading roads will be vestibuled. 


THe fast run on the Chicago & North- 
western from Council Bluffs to Chicago on 
March 23rd, taking into consideration 
the weight of the train (eight heavy 
cars), is one of the best long distance 
runs made in the West, and the following 
particulars have been published: The 
train left Council Bluffs at 9:52 a. m., and 
arrived in Chicago at 9:42 p. m., making 
the run of 488 miles in 11 hours and 52 
minutes, or at the rate of 41.1 miles an 
hour; the actual running time being Io 
hours and 42 minutes, or at the rate of 45.6 
miles an hour. The fastest time over a 
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division was from Belle Plaine to Clinton, 
116 milesin 2 hours and 19 minutes, or 
50,2 miles’ an .hour: The runs over the 
other divisions were: Council Bluffs to 
Boone, 148 miles in 3 hours and Io min- 
utes, or 46.8 miles an hour; Boone to Belle 
Plaine, 86 miles in 1 hour and 55 minutes, 
or 45.3 miles an hour, and, Clinton to 
Chicago, 138 miles in 3 hours and 30 min- 
utes, or 39.5 miles an hour. In one place 
16 miles was traversed in I4 minutes, or 
68.6 miles an hour. 


THE ship “Britannic” recently com- 
pleted her 200th round voyage and 4ooth 
passage across the Atlantic. This means 
she has traveled a distance of nearly 1,500,- 
ooo statute miles with her original en- 
gines and boilers, an achievement prob- 
ably without parallel in the history of 
steam navigation. 


A DECISION has just been handed down 
by Judge Swan of the U. S. Court at Detroit 
against the Michigan Central railroad, 
which will have a sweeping effect in rail- 
road circles. The decision sustains the 
patent granted to E. D. Cody, Oct. 27, 1885, 
and owned by the Consolidated Car Heat- 
ing Co., of Albany, N. Y., on a system of 
steam car heating, and holds as an infringe- 
ment the heating system used by the 
Michigan Central railroad, known as the 
Martin Apparatus. The decree grants an 
injunction against further use of such 
steam heater, and orders an accounting. 
The decision affects nearly every railroad 
in the country using steam heating in 
passenger coaches. 


THE East Tenn., Va. & Ga., will be sold 
at public auction within the next 60 days. 
This decree was issued to satisfy a demand 
of the Central Trust Co., of New York, 
held against the railroad company. The 
legal talent of the east and the south 
joined in an effort to save the property, 
but were unable to win their cause. The 
day of sale has not yet been set, but it will 
be some time in June. The price fixed 
for the purchase of the property must be 
over $1,500,000. 


A FAST mail train was put on the Galena 
division of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad, Monday, April2. No passengers 
are carried, the train being put on only 
for fast express and mail service, and 
especially to carry the Chicago morning 
papers. Leaving Chicago at 3 a.m., Cedar 
Rapids is reached at 8:18 a. m., and Omaha 
at 5:30 p.m., the run of 492 miles being 
made in 14 hours and 30 minutes, the 
regular time of the fastest passenger train 
being 15 hours and 45 minutes. Connec- 
tions are also made so that the daily 
papers reach Des Moines at 12:30 p. m. 
age Sioux City at 9:30 p. m. of the same 
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IN our last issue a reference will be 
found in our news items to a decision of 
the Supreme Court refusing the petition 
of Bro. Jas. Lennon for ahearing on his ap- 
peal from the decision of Judge Ricks, 
fining him $50 for contempt of court in 
refusing to obey the mandate of that judge 
and continue in the service of the Lake 
Shore road, whether he wished to or no. 
The decision of the learned judge was 
based on the ground that there was noth- 
ing constitutional or jurisdictional in the 
case. We have been thinking over the 
case of Mr. Lennon and reviewing the de- 
cision of the court in connection with its 
decision in the Counselman case before it 
some three years ago. Mr. Counselman 
was under sentence of contempt of court 
under an order made by then United States 
Judge Gresham, for refusing to testify in a 
suit for an infringement of one of the 
clauses of the act creating the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission. He appealed to 
the Supreme Court as a constitutional 
right to be relieved from the sentence of 
contempt. In both cases the main ques- 
tion was that the appellee was unlawfully 
and unconstitutionally restrained of his 
liberty, Inthe Counselman case the addi- 
tionai plea was raised that no man could 
be compelled to testify in a case where his 
testimony might convict him of violating 
a law. The decision of the court in the 
Counselman case was rendered on both 
pleas, but in the Lennon case the 
petitioner is refused a hearing, though 
his cause is one that is consid- 
ered the most sacred in every land 
where constitutional liberty prevails. It 
is difficult to understand the ground on 
which the court threw out the petition. 
The very highest privilege a citizen can 
have is the enjoyment of his liberty un- 
disturbed, and when such liberty is re- 
strained in an unusual manner, on a 
mandamus proceeding, without due notice 
and proper opportunity to present a 
defense, it seems to us that a case of the 
highest constitutional importance has been 
reached and should receive the gravest 
consideration of the highest court in this 
land. That Bro. Lennon wasa victim of 
tyrannical usurpation of power that would 
have added further ignominy to the name 
of Jeffries we fully believe; so believing, 
and entertaining some regard for our own 
' rights and privileges, we hoped to have a 
fair hearing and decision from the Supreme 
Court on this question. Wecan not but 
feel that the spirit of the Constitution has 
been violated whether the letter has or 
not. To be sure, Counselman was a rich 
merchant, employing James C. Carter, at a 
$10,000 fee, to represent him, whiie Bro. 
Lennon wore overalls and carried a dinner 
pail; the Constitution, however, makes no 
distinction between classes. Ifthe law is to 
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stand in the shape of this last decision, 
workingmen need to organize as they 
never needed to before. 


THE first regular train service in Eng- 
land commenced on the Liverpool & Man- 
chester railway on Friday, Sept. 17, 1830, 
two days after the opening of the line. It 
was not on a very ambitious scale—three 
trains each way on week days and two on 
Sundays were deemed quite ‘sufficient. 
The novelty of the thing, however, at first, 
and very soon its proved safety and effi- 
ciency, led at once to a much larger traffic 
than had been anticipated, and as soon as 
the company could obtain more rolling 
stock the service was increased. For a 
time, people who had ventured to risk 
their lives by the new mode of convey- 
ance were the objects of admiration for 
their courage or for contempt for their 
foolhardiness, but one by one the coaches 
had to be taken off the road and everybody 
went by rail. 

The time occupied on the journey was 
at first seldom more than two hours and 
often less, the distance being thirty-one 
miles, but even this rate was too fast for 
some people, for a gentleman, writing 
about six weeks after the opening of the 
line, says the speed was too great to be 
pleasant and caused him to feel somewhat 
giddy. The traveling was not very com- 
fortable, undoubtedly; the coaches were 
at first coupled with chains, as wagons are 
now, so that they jerked the unfortunate 
passengers nearly off their seats at start- 
ing and clashed violently against each other 
when the driver put on his brake. When 
fairly in motion, 1f the speed was only but 
the slowest, the very short wheel base 
produced a pitching action so trying that 
it would have seriously affected the popu- 
larity of railway as a means of passenger 
transit. 


ALL, records between Cleveland and Col- 
umbus were smashed into smithereens by 
a lightning trip of the Vanderbilt special, 
Friday, Aprii13. The bosses of the road 
were out for a nice swift ride and they got 
all they were looking for. When Bold 
Ben Blazdell climbed up into his engine 
he had instructions to run the train, dis- 
patchers had orders to keep the road 
clear, so the grey-haired veteran prepared 
to give his guests a regular Empire state 
express ride. ‘The train consisted of three 
coaches, heavy as five ordinary ones. On 
board were Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chauncey 
Depew, Prest. Ingalls, of the Big Four, G. 
W. Kittredge, chief engineer, Div. Supt. 
Higgins and Trainmaster Kenney. Atg:03 
the train pulled out of Cleveland and 
started on the fastest ride ever given to 
any Big Four party, either select or ordi- 
nary. It was a chase against time, and 
the old fellow with the sickel had to hurry 
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to keep ahead of the flyer. Two hours is 
the usual time allowed fast trains to reach 
Galion, a distance of 80 miles. In just an 
hour and 22 minutes, Engineer Biazdell 
poked the pilot of his engine past the 
corner of the depot at Galion ata gait 
that was killing even to the best steel that 
was ever turned out. Eight minutes was 
lost in taking water at Grafton and Shelby 
and several stops made for crossings. At 
least ten minutes were lost, making the 
actual running time 72 minutes for 80 
miles, an average of 66 miles an hour. 
Speed that has never before been equaled 
on the road and placing the record so low 
that it will be years before it is ever 
beaten. It was a run that even the most 
sanguine official of the road never dreamed 
of. Considering the fact that it is up 
grade all the way and very steep at 
places, it was a phenomenal performance. 
At 11:30 o’clock the train pulled into the 
Columbus depot with a record of the road 
tied to its rear coach. The journey was 
made in exactly 2 hours and 27 minutes. 
After deducting 12 minutes for delays in 
crossing 12 interlocking switches and tak- 
ing water, the actual running time was 
138 miles in I35 minutes. It was the 
premium run and will probably remain as 
such until the owners take it into their 
heads to break it, as only the bosses will 
ever be allowed to run trains at such 
break-neck speed. 


‘““LOCOMOTIVE MECHANISM AND EN- 
GINEERING,” by H. C. Reagan, 145 illus- 
trations, 300 pages, I2mo, cloth; John 
Wiley & Sons, publishers, 53 East Tenth 
street, New York. Price $2. This volume 
explains fully and clearly the construction 
and action of simple and compound lo- 
comotives. Illustrating the principal 
“ Break Downs” which happen to a loco- 
motive, with full directions what should 
be done when one occurs on the road. 
juestions and answers are so arranged that 
ca2y can be used by M. M. or Traveling 
tnvineer, or in division rooms. 


In some railway Rip Van Winkle familiar 
with the office furniture and methods of 
twenty years ago should walk into one of 
our modern railway headquarters, his as- 
- tonishment would be fully equal to that 
portrayed by Joe Jefferson when at his 
best, says the Aatlway Review. So grad- 
ual and yet so constant has been the 
change in this respect that those who had 
been in continuous touch with it fail to 
realize its extent, but the remembrance of 
twenty years ago, contrasted with the 
practice of to-day, is at least surpris- 
ing. The close, stuffy rooms supplied 
with ill-assorted as well as poorly-adapted 
furniture, have given way to elegantly- 
located and furnished quarters supplied 
with every known convenience apparently 


‘such improvements 
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regardless of cost, until one cannot wonder 
at the rémark of a stockholder, who at- 
tending an annual meeting for the first 
time in fifteen years, and whose dividends 
had been chiefly noticeable for their ir- 
regularity, said, “he didn’t wonder they 
couldn’t pay dividends and support such 
style atthe same time.” No adverse crit- 
icism concerning these improved appli- 
ances for conducting railway business is 
here intended, for within proper limits all 
tend to both the 
economy and efficiency of railway manage- 
ment. Roomy offices, first-class furniture, 
and modern conveniences are not neces- 
sarily extravagant; on the contrary, they 
serve to promote the highest standard of 
true economy. No doubt there are in 
some cases an unwarranted degree of 
elegance in office fittings indulged in, but 
as a rule the money thus expended is well 
invested. 


THE fastest time between New York and 
San Francisco was made “by a special 
theatrical train in 1886—3 days, 7 hours, 
39 minutes and 16 seconds. 


THE cost of the Union Pacific is given at 
$155,529,559-93. The present value of all 
its property of every descriptionu is given 
at $245,431,041.92. 

THE fastest regular train in the world 
was the Empire State express, which ran 
from New York to Buffalo via Albany, 439 
miles, in 8 hours and 4o minutes. 


THE longest reach of railway without a 
curve is claimed to be that of the new 
Argentine Pacific railway, from Buenos 
Ayres to the foot of the Andes. _ For 211 
miles it is without a curve, and has no 
cutting or embankment deeper than two 
or three feet. 


AMONG the majority of railroad men the 
opinion is prevalent that a rate of fifty-five 
to sixty milesan hour is about the highest 
practicable rate of speed attainable by the 
regular passenger service, and this be- 
cause ofits costliness, only upon a few 
great roads where traffic is of sufficient 
volume to warrant vast expenditures upon 
both track and equipment. Another rea- 
son perhaps is that it is difficult to per- 
suade the traveling public that it really 
does not know what is best for it and that 
men should move over the earth at sucha 
terrific rate of speed. Passengers quailed 
when the fast express was introduced, 
closely approaching fifty miles an hour, 
but gradually became accustomed to it as 
they would if a greater rate were attained. 
If aman were to suggest that it is possi- 
ble to reach twice the present speed he 
would doubtless be dubbed a crank and 
pooh-poohed: at by more sober-minded (?) 
people. It is without doubt a grand 
achievement to be able to cross the conti- 
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nent im 142 hours, as one can do at present, 
but travelers would be stupefied if they 
should step on the train in New York in 
the morning and be whirled into San 
Francisco the morning following. If such 
were the case they would look back with 
chagrin upon the hours and days wasted 
on crawling trains, while they breathed im- 
pure air and ate and slept irregularly. 
‘At no great period in the future passen- 
ger trains will travel at the rate of from 
150 to 200 miles an hour,” said an able 
civil engineer of one of Pittsburgh’s big- 
gest lines, the other day. “I have gleaned 
all the matter I can,” said the engineer, 
“ relative to fast travel, and I believe that 
twenty-five years will bring about a revo- 
lution in speed of trains that, if suggested 
now, would evoke no end of derision. 
Twenty thousand dollars in addition to 
the usual cost of a mile of ordinary rail- 
road track of the present day will con- 
struct a road with a gauge of Io feet laid 
with rails weighing 120 pounds to the 
yard, metal tied, and rock ballasted, upon 
which a vehicle with truck wheels 12 feet 
in diameter, the whole not weighing more 
than 110 tons, and capable of carrying a 
shipload of people, may safely glide at the 
appalling speed of 150 or 200 miles per 
hour. To escape the disastrous weight of 
a steam locomotive built upon such a 
stupendous pattern it would be advisable 
to employ electricity as a motive power, 
which can easily be done.” 


Oo 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 30, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES Nos. 869, 870, 871, 872, 873, 
874, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 880, 881, 882, 883, 884, 885 
and 886. 


To the Secretary And Treasurer of Division No.— 


You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of seven dollars and fifty 
cents from all who are insured for $4,500, five 
dollars’ fram: all who are insured for $3,000, and 
two dollars and fifty cents from those who are in- 
sured for $1,500, for the payment of the following 
claims, of those who were members of this Asso- 
ciation at the time these deaths occurred : 

ASSESSMENT NO. 869. © 


March 1, 1894. Bro. G. H. JUMP, of St. Louis 
Div., 48. Admitted May 15, 1892. Age 32. Killed 
by bridge giving way. Insurance payable to MRS. 
ELLA JUMP. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 870. 


March 9, 1894. Bro. CHAS. H. STEWART, of 
Vicksburg Div., 281. Admitted Sept. 1, 1887. Age 
52. Died of pulmonary phthisis. Insurance pay- 
able to Mrs. J. H. STEWART. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 871, 

March 11, 1894. Bro. C. T. RITCHEY, of Sierra 
Blanca Div., se Admitted Feb. 17, 1880. Age —. 
Amputation of limb. Insurance payable to C. T. 
RITCHEY. 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 872. 


March 15, 1894. Bro. RIAL C. SIZER, of New 
Haven Div., 77. Admitted May 9g, 1874. Age 67. 
Died of consumption. Insurance payable to MRs. 
R. C. SIZER. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 873. 


March 17, 1894. Bro. HENRY M. HOPFFMAN, of 
Eldon Div., 181. Admitted March 23, 1880. Age6o. 
Died of heart failure. Insurance payable to law- 
ful heirs. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 874. 


March 19,1894. Bro. ERNEST W. CARPENTER, 
of Passumpsic Div., 163. Admitted April 9, 1892. 
Age 30. Died of cedema ofthe glottis. Insurance 
payable to MRS. KE. A. CARPENTER. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 875. 


March 20, 1894. Bro. GEO. F. COON, of Huron 
Div:, 213. Admitted Oct. 1, 1872. Age 57. Died 
from gangrene. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
MARTHA A. COON. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 876. 


March 20, 1894. Bro. THEODORE JONES, af S. 
B. Tinker Div., 461. Admitted June iz, 1892. 
Age 50. Amputation of limb. Insurance payable 
to THEODORE JONES. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 877. 


March 21, 1894. Bro. DANIEL ADAMS, of:Harry 
Hays Div., 382. Admitted Feb. 9, 1892. Age 34. 
Died of consumption. Insurance payable to law- 
ful heirs. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 878. * 


March 22, 1894. Bro. THOS. B. PEOPLES, of 
Raton Div., 251. Admitted Aug. 15, 1885. Age 47. 
Died from cancer of the stomach. Insurance pay- 
able to lawful heirs. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 879. 


March 22, 1894. Bro. PERRY BROWN, of Rio 
Puerco Div., 446. Admitted Feb. 27, 1885. Age 47. 
Amputation of hand. Insurance payabie to PERRY 
BROWN. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 880. 

March 29, 1894. Bro. EDWARD WILLIS, of 
Long Island Div., 269. Admitted Feb. 10, 1590. 
Age 28. Died of consumption. Insurance vayable 
to lawful heirs. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 881. 

April 6, 1894. Bro. EDSON F. FRARY, of Huron 
Div., 213. Admitted April 2, 1894. Age 44. Killed 
by derailed engine. Insurance payable to MRs. 
K. F. FRARY. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 882. 

April 6, 1894. Bro. NELSON A. BUTLER, of 
Harrisburg Div., 74. Admitted Nov. 9, 1892. Age 
47. Killedina collision. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. N. A. BUTLER. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 88.. 

April 6, 1894. Bro. MARCUS BARNUM, of New 
Haven Div., 77. Admitted May 16, 1871. Age 57. 
Died of heart disease. Insurance payable to 
MARY S. BARNUM. 

ASSESSMENT No. 884. 

April 9, 1894. Bro. WM. O. MILES, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Div., 495.. Admitted Oct. 18, 1892. 
Age 39. Died of heart failure. Insurance payable 
to Mrs. WM. O. MILES. 

; ASSESSMENT NO. 885. 

April 11, 1894. Bro. WM. S. JOUGHIN, of Col- 
linwood Div., 3. Admitted March 23, 1883. Age 
49. Died of consumption. Insurance payable to 
MRS. MARGARET JOUGHIN. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 886. 

April 18,1894. Bro. ALEXANDER L. WHITNEY, 
of Jas. M. Naughton Div., 505. Admitted March 
7, 1893. Age 48. Killed by falling from structure, 
Lake st. L. R.R., Chicago, Ill. Insurance payable 
to MRS. SARAH J. WHITNEY. 


NoTEe.—Assessments Nos. 869, 870, 871, 872, 
873, 874, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879, 880 and 881 will be paid 
from the surplus. Secretaries will collect for 
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five. Assessments Nos. 869, 874, 877, 880 and 884 
are for $1,500. Assessment No. £85 is for $4,500. 
All others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 16,811, of which 12,182 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 16,936, of which 
12,294 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

Hoc Hays Gen'l sec: 

A. B. YOUNGSON, President. 


—_—_— OO 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Information is wanted of Bro. J. W. Keith, of 
Temple Div., 206; when last heard from was at 
513 K. 13th st., Kansas City, Mo. Ata lost freight 
sale by the B. & O. RR. R. there was a trunk sold 
belonging to Bro. Keith, with many valuable 
atticles belonging to him. Trunk and contents 
may be recovered by addressing Bro. Henry Brown, 
Newark, 0. 


Information is wanted of Arthur Van Tuyl, mem- 
ber of Division 100, Danville, Ill. Address his 
mother, Mrs. A. Van Tuyl, 429 E. St.Clair st., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Jesse M. Hider, formerly a member of Div. 448, 
is scabbing on the Lehigh Valley; he is reported 
as having a traveling card from Div. 448. Anyone 
seeing this card will please take it up, and return 
itto F. RF Weaver, Bluefield, W. Va. Elder is an 
expelled member. 


The expuision of C. G. Sutler, of Div. 368, in 
April JOURNAL, was a mistake; it should have 
read €. G. Authurs. 


In the April JOURNAL appear the names of H. 
Hampson, HK. Deily and W. J. Davis, as expelled 
for non-payment of dues. We are instructed by 
their Division to say that they were illegally ex- 
pelled, and are members in good standing. 


Information wanted of Bro. J. C. Oleson, for- 
merly employed on the Northern Pacific, in Mon- 
tana and Idaho; when last heard from was work- 
ing at shop work in Joliet, I11. 

J. M. Edwards and J. H. Jenkins, of Div. 267, are 
expelled. Both have traveling cards; should they 
be offered to any Brother, please retain the same, 
and’ return to Bro. W. B. Moore, F. A. E. 374, W. 
Hayward st., Asheville, N. C. 


Bro, Samuel Kellerman, of Div. 466, lost his 
traveling card. The finder will please return it 
to G. N. Baker, Bellwood, Pa. 


March 28, Bro. W. H. McGraw, of Div. 200, pro- 
cured transportation for one Jas. E. Palmer, an 
engineer, an acquaintance of twenty years, from 
Chicago to St. Paul. Palmer produced papers 
from M. M. of the Duluth and Iron Ridge R. R., 
offering him position. This pass Palmer sold to 
a scalper. A man who would betray confidence 
aud impose upon railway officials, who are will- 
ing to assist railroad men out of employment, is 
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a composition of pure cussedness and downright 
perniciousness, and he is deserving to be ostra- 
cised from labor councils. 


———__—____« <> e 


Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. K. at once: 
Diviston— Diviston— 

33—N. Laquaquis. 287—Grant 8S. Yoder. 
224—Frank Patterson. 391—Walter Peray. 
448—Chas. Buhot. r é 

23—R. Cutter, H. Hamilton, D. Gavin, F. Lee, 

Cabestrattony k,. Wels. 
281—J. M. Stepp, H. Rankin, D. W. Shea. 
424—-J. J. Roberts, B. F. Fox. 


— —____———__ + 2 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. E.—Eps.] 


Camden, N.J., March 18, Bro.J.S. Crispin, Div. 22. 

Green Island, N. Y., March 17, Bro.Wm. Kennan, 
Div. 46. 

Asheville, N. C., Nov. 9, 1893, Bro. C. M. Lentz, 
Div. 267. 


Boston, Mass., March 21, F. A. Morgan, Div. 61. 


Davenport, Iowa, March 17, Bro. Harry M. Hoff- 
man, Div. 181. The circumstances surrounding 
his death are very distressing, as he fell dead on 
his engine while conversing with some of the 
train hands. Bro. Hoffman was a veteran in our 
ranks and stood by the Brotherhood in the most 
trying times of its history. He was at one time 
on the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. 


Martinsburg, W. Va., March 18, Margaret, 
daughter of Brother L. and Margaret Frisky, 
WDivina se. 


La Junta, Colo., March 22, Thos. B. Peoples, Div. 
251. 


Ft. Worth, Tex., March 18, Geo. W. Sturgeon, 
Div. 187; 


e 
Delphos, Ohio, April 16, Leona, daughter of Bro. 
D. Burque, Div. 334. 


Allegheny, Pa., April 16, Mrs. Mary Sample, 
mother of Bro. G. Sample, Div. 148. 


——* <=> —$_$_$$_____ 


ST. ALBANS, VT., March 28, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It is with feelings of sorrow that 
the Brothers of Division 330 are called to an- 
nounce the death of Brother Patrick McKenney, 
who was killed on the morning of March 12th, 
while in the discharge of his duties, 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother Patrick 
McKenney, the Central Vermont Railroad has lost 
one of its most trustworthy and efficient engi- 
neers, and the Brotherhood a true and worthy 
member, society one of its most kind and genial 
companions. That we deeply sympathize with 
his sisters for the loss of one so dear to them, and 
will grieve for one who has mingled with us, and 
who has always been looked uponas being a true 
and substantial member of our Brotherhood. That 
we tender our thanks to the officials of the Cen- 
tral Vermont R. R. for courtesies extended at the 
funeral of our Brother, to Divisions 163, 89, 335, 
387 and 347, for their kind assistance in paying the 
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last sad tribute of respect to our departed Brother ; 
as atribute of respect to his memory we drape 
our charter in mourning for thirty days, anda 
copy of these resolutions spread upon the records 
of this Division, anda copy sent to the sorrowing 
family. F. McCARTHY, 

G. W. ALLEN, f Committee 
C. HURLEY, 


Huron, S. D., April 10, 1894. 

WHERBAS, It has pleased Almighty Ged in his 
infinite wisdom to remove from our midst by 
death our worthy Brother, George F. Coon, who 
died March 20th, from injuries received on the 
morning of February 19th, by the derailing of his 
engine near Wolsey, S. D. 

Resolved, That in the death of Bro. Coon, Div. 
213 loses a true and worthy member, and we, his 
Brothers, a warm friend; that we extend tothe 
widow and fatherless children of our deceased 
Brother our heartfelt sympathy, and commend 
them, in their deep affliction, to Him who has 
promised to take care of the widows and orphans ; 
that a vote of thanks be extended toJ.S. Oliver, 
Superintendent of the Dakota division, C.& N. 
W. Railway, for many courtesies received ; that, as 
a token of respect for our departed Brother, our 
charter bedraped in mourning for the space of 
thirty days, and a copy of these resolutions be 
sent the bereaved and afflicted wife, and that they 
be entered upon the minutes of our Division. 

W. #H. SAXTON, 

S. P. MALONE, Committee. 

THOS. THOMPSON, 4 
2 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





SoutTH KAUKAUNA, WIs., April Io, 1894. 
Received from C. McCollum, Sec’y Div. 66, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband. 
Mrs. M. NICOLAI. 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA., April 6, 1894. 
Received from N. J. Beecher, Sec’y Div. 448, $1,500, 
ou policy held by W. F. Stocker. 
ASH M. Prince, Admr., J. F. and Sadie Stocker. 
Lonpon, April 5, 1894. 
Received from P. Temple, Sec'y Div. 68, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, J. Hindmarsh. 
CHRISTINA HINDMARSH. 
SANFORD, FLA., March Io, 1894. 
Received from John Smalley, Sec’y Div. 93, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, John 
D. Rourke. Mrs. Mary A. ROURKE. 


TRENTON, Mo., April 10, 1894. 
Received from A. I. Phillips, Sec’y Div. 333, 
$r,500,0n pelicy held by my late husband, J. O. 
Waldorff. Mrs. JOHN O. WALDORFF. 


PARSONS, KANSAS, April 6, 1894. 
Receiwed ef J. B. Hotchkiss, Sec'y Div. 179, 
amount due on policy held by our late father, 


Wallace BR. Rosback. 
W.H. ROSBACK, 
J. M. ROSBACK, 
A. R. REIGEL, 
C. W. STATER. 


NORWICH, April 5, 1894. 
Received from R. Sheerin, Sec’y Div. 292, $1,500, 
on poliey held by my late husband, S. W. McCarta. 
ANNA EF. MCCARTA, 
Macon, Ga., April 5, 1894. 
Received from T. A. Morris, Sec’y Div. 210, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, E. A. Bright. 
MAMIE LIL. BRIGHT. 
LEBANON, Ky., April 14, 1894. 
Received from T. B. Meals, Sec’y Div. 463, $1,500, 
an policy held by my son, W. B. Hays. i 
JTC CEAYS. 


F. F. ROSBACK, 
O. ROSBACK, 
L. K. STATER, 


WEST SUPERIOR, April 5, 1894. 
Received of A. F. Lindau, Sec'y Div. 290, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, Henry Ding- 
wall. FLORENCE DINGWALL. 


HARRISBURG, March 21, 1894. 
Received from H. P. Kelley, Sec’y Div. 45, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, James F. 
Hamlin. Mrs. KATE HAMLIN. 


EASTON, PA., April g, 1894. 
Received of H. W. Green, Sec’y Div. 259, $750, 
in payment of the one-half interest in policy of 
insurance held by T. B. Hance, and received for 
the benefit of Louisa K. Hance, a minor child of 

said T. B. Hance, deceased. 
THE EASTON TRUST COMPANY, 
Guardian of Louisa K. Hance, 
by R. E. JAMES, Pres. 


Easton, Pa., April g, 1894. 
Received of H. W. Green, Sec’y Div. 259, $750, 
in payment of the one-half interest in policy of 
insurance held by T. B. Hance, and received for 
the benefit of H. K. Hance, a minor child of said. 
T. B. Hance, deceased. 
THE EASTON TRUST COMPANY, 
Guardian of H. K. Hance, 
by R. E. JAMES, Pres. 
CHICAGO, ILL,, April io, 1894. 
Received from L. D. Murphy, Sec'y Div. ro, $1,500, 
on policy held by Geo. Baltsley. 
FRANCES BALTSLEY. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., April 5, 1894. 
Received from C. A. Bennett, Sec'y Diy. 25, $1,500, 
amount due on the policy held by my late hus- 
band, Benton Bundy. Accept sincere thanks. 
Mrs. ANNA M. BUNDY. 


OO 





WITHDRAWALS. 
*Rinal. 
From Diviston— From Diviston— 
246—H. Hitch. 63—F. Hart. 


224—M. H. Ealy. 

23—H. Dempsey. 

193—J. D. Holloway. 

288—F. Chapman. 

4—T. Eagan. 

8—J. W. Gollady. 
182—J. H.. Stephens. 
348—C. Whitmore. 

4I—W. Green. 

58—A. J. Noyes. 

318—A. L. Smith. 

32—J. F. Harrall. 

225—J. H. Day.* 

152—C; L. Perry. 

448—T. Geary. 

385—Geo. R. Wales. 

77—F. W. Forbes. 63—J. L. Davis. 

250—W. D. Row. 482—J. Switzer. 

226—T.. W. McMullen, S. Wilson. 

291—R. W. Kidd, C. E. Spencer, T. A. Wilson. 

415—K. T. Rosett, C. C. Chandler. 

301—T. G. Walton, A. M. Turner. 

129—W. B. Hayes, E. F. Bowers, G. W. McCor- 
mick, T. Willis, D. W. Thompson, J. G. 
McCay, L. R. Shugart, D. C. Shugart, C. 
B. Brown, W. B. Thompson, John Gilles- 
pie, P. Hesion, R. J. Crutchfield, E. G. 
Corbitt, J. Oakley, J.T. Oakley. 

105—W. P. Doty, G. Haywood, M. T. Mangan, F. T. 
Burrows, J. B. Gamon, N. H. Granger, 

' E. Harris, J. J. Wood, J. R. Delany, M. 


37—W. V. Swisher. » 
293—H. Carlin. 
453—H. C. Rogers. 
354—J. W. Smithers. 

62—M. W. Boydston. 
246—A. Maloney. 

72—A, P. Wasson. 
157—G. Oliver. 
215—F. Gault. 

214—P. Mote. 
132—J. R. Price. 
517—W. Clark. 

88—C. .O. Waters. 
439—H. C. Holmes. 
162—P. Ashe. 

81—A. Murray. 
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Bruen, G. C. Searl, J. McGee, J. F. Autch, 
M. Feeney, W. S. Christian, T. Bird, T. F. 
Schroeder, F, C. Donagan, Geo. C. Ger- 
main, G. Ford, W. A. Wilson, W. J. 
McCaul, R. McCann, J. W. Tyler. 

21I0—}, W. Wynn, J. L. Vinning. 

369—W.. Harding, W. Melvin, F. C. Howe. 

180—F.. Morgan, E. Kociemski. ‘ 

- 278—G. W. Bush, J. Hart, J. N. Harris, J. E. 
Exner, J. B. Stevens, S. D. Elliott, M. 
Schultz, A. A. Hutchinson, A. R. Wilson, 
J. E. Powers, L. J. Pence, T. K Constand, 
E. Tipson, KE. Kennedy, J. Wilson, C. C. 
Coffman, J. Watkins, J. Lynch. 

336—C. Boyle, O. Strand. 

399—S: Work, J. F. Gaulder, E. J. Sheperd, J. L. 
Shute. 

96—B. Herrington, F. Lekander. 
402—. Stewart, J. H. Reed, O. Stevenson. 
72—J. Shaw, W. L. Maine. 

2g1—C. N. Abbott, G. W. Goolsby, J. H. Pond, R. 
B. Traylor, J. H. Stanby, J. J. Wilson, G. 
V. Robinette. 





RE-INSTATED. 





Into Divistou— 
181—A. J. Sheffer. 
88—J. E. Phillips. 
123—Geo. Walker. 
344—J. Dunwell. 


Into Dtvision— 

22—J.. Hoke. 

197—E. Love. 

210—W. T. Barnes. 

228—}. S. Sigler. 

381—W. Sutherland. 421—R. Allen. 

242—J: Evans. 464—J. D. Donavan. 

Io5—W. S. Christian, T. Bird, T. F. Schroeder, 
M. H. Keyes, F. C. Donagon, G.C. Ger- 
main, Geo. Ford, W. A. Wilson, W. J. Mc- 
Caul, R. McCann, J. W. Tyler. 

284—J. Gillingham, J. A. O’Brien. 

105—W. P. Doty, Geo. Hayward. 

253—W. S. Bankard, P. H. Ravlin. 


_ OS 


EXPULSIONS. 





The following Brothers were expelled for non- 
payment of dues and assessments: 
From Divutsion— from Diviston— 
376—H. Swartz. 130—W. R. Myers. 
2—F’. FB. Potter. 326- -C. E. Jones. 
391—f. N. Dobbins. 415—C. C. Brown. 
44—B. &. Dorman. 109—F. H. Silvers. 
215—W: H. Hummell. 159—S. J. Maxon. s 
308—G.. Pask. 347—J. H. Shehan. 
262—T. B. Manyer. 70—W. Meek. 
437). B. Sharer. 402—W. Beagle. 
483—C. ‘T. Hall. 144—J. Callahan. 
88—A. Fenwick 225—G. W. Lukenbill. 
152—T. Cox. 136—L. Austin. 
276—Di. L. Lee. 56—J. Dick, 
98—W. H. Miller. 40o1—J. A. Zimmerman. 
288—C. Willcox. 16—J. Madlem. 
47—A. L. Howd. 203—J. R. Allen. 
318—T. Castle. 45—W. H. Ney. 
66—Geo. A. Clark. 304—W. Bliss. 
192—H. W. Haney, G. W. Miller,T. W. Tracy, G. 
W. Kinney, J. N. Lohner. 
74—A. M. Ritchey, M. Nelly, D. K. Garman, 
Wn. Kiger, J. A. Lilly, H. K. Linville. 
33—W. A. Brown, J. Neal. 
, 138—J. Honie, A. W. White. 
54—J. Meigans, J. B. Ronk. 
7i—J. D. Lower, R. J. Jordan. 
122—W. f. Kelly, W. McCleary. 
287—N. Kearns, L. Good, G. Vanbrunt. 
156—W. fF. Wright, W. Hurt, W. Dill, J. E. Ran- 
dall, J. Simpson, T. Warren, C. Holland, 
H. Austin, J. W. Loveland, J. R. Swinford, 
J. Ri Smith, A..S. Boyd, W..S. Cooper, J. 
W. Dickson, J. Hornaker, R. A. Keenon, 
R. Orr, R. W. Sturdevant, T. Whitfield, 
G. W. Kaley, J. M. Brown, R. D. Brown. 
208—J. Larkins, J. Scheufler. 
336—M. Oj. Webb, J. C. Cohlmeyer. 
1322—W. Wade, W. Warren. 


105—W. H. Fowler, R. C. Batchelor, A. Garrecht. 


17I—C. Burroughs, C. Vallsan, A. D. Crandall. 
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180—J. Klein, J. Woerling, W. Furtney, J. M. 
Theis, C. P. Theis, J: Lee; M. ®. Milles, w. 
Barton, E. J. Grennan. 

323—A. B. Bailey, G. S. Bryans, R. B. Chapman, 
R.S. Dorsey, W. T. Johnson, G. W. Irvine, 
W.E. Leonard, J. L. Moody, J. T. Norton, 
LL. J. Norton, W. J. Norton, J. W. Perkins, 
R. L. Palmer, J. T. Rooney, W. A. Streeter, 
J. lL. Thomas, W. H. Ward. 

78—F. C. Petry, J. Tierney, G. O. Harris. 

342—E,. Cornelius, C. W. McClary. 

421—H. Badger, J. R. Burke, C. B. Churchill, C. 
V. Westfall. 

278—C. McVay, W. Raplee, J. Garvin. 

gi—R. A. Steward, W. C. Spire, F. H. Glover, N. 
Walling, A. G. Flesher. 

110—J. Duffy, C. EK. Neal, F. A. Stevens. 

s5o—B. C. Taylor, G. Robb, W. H. Deal, S&S. E. 
Connors, Wm. McGraw, C. Winsiow. 

32—A. Frank, T. Robinson, T. J. West, W. M. 
Wilson. 

133—M. Cummings, A. Armstrong, R. Gowen- 
lock, R. Martin, R. Lee, W. Baines, T. 
Moore, C. J. Woolcart, W. Gayheint, J. 
Begley, F. Becheby. 

1ri—J. Clarkson, A. Finch, E. D. Futler, E. 
Stanton, D. Wright. 

256—J. Clancy, C. Harper, M. Laspeyere. 

129—W. H. Bolton, J. Haley, W. H. Lynch, T. T. 
Overton, W. Cunningham, M. Rea, W. M. 
Tillit, C. Watts, F. Winford. 

35—J. Dunn, J. Fitzpatrick, D. Miller, I. Ham- 
mond, C. E. Lane. 

239—P. C. Childers, W. D. Dew, J. McNabb, W. 
Norman. 

255—W. L. Buck, O. Farrow, J. McCann, R. 
McQuay, F. L. Scott, S. Sopp, W. $8. Rose, 
J. Young, T. E. Whiteside, P. Quirk, J. 
Smith, D. Sopp, W. Wylie, E. P. McCon- 
nell, C. Jordan. 

65—T. Sivers, J. W. Wilson, H. Jones. 

220—C. A. Timlin, C.A. Burger, J.J. Rawlins. D. 
M. Young, J. HE. True. 

267—J. M. Edwards, J. EK. Jenkins, R. B. Fry, J. 
Rohan. 

62—H. U. Spaulding, C. Mochelle, 1. N. Bruso. 
20—M.J. Lowry, T. Lannie, A. Swadener. 

334—W. E. Sivers, J. Kuhn. 

294—R. H. Creighton, H. J. Gilbert. 

519—Wm. F. Cowley, C. B. Royal, J. S. Fraser. 

49—J. EH. Buck, H. Neal, B. Turner, O: 'F. Bray, 
W.Saulsbury. 
162—J. Gratton, D. Taylor. 
132—S. Austin, R. Baird, J. Oatman. 


FOR OTHER CAUSES. 
224—I. G. Dease, disgraceful conduct. 
341—C. J. Tabor, keeping asaloon. 
211—J. Allard, non-attendance. 
453—H. Connors, keeping a saloon. 
351—H. S. Long, W. Hoover, keeping a saloon. 
47—M. J. Campbell, C. F. Stone, violatien of 
obligation. 
439—C. L. Harkness, drunkenness. 
389—S. W. Wallace, keeping a saloon. 
248—C. A. Seaman, unbecoming conduct. 
66—J. Meloney, for forfeiting his insurance. 
72—R. B. Losee, non-attendance. 
11—W. H. Franks, H.I,. Linderman, B. Suwili- 
van, unbecoming condact. 
256—T. B. Arden, violation of obligation. 
275—J. Tf. Johnson, keeping a saloon. 
107—C. M. Moorehead, unbecoming conduct. 
“72> 


SUSPENSIONS. 


From Division— 


Beane a Long, 10 months, unbecoming con- 

uct. 

483—C. T. Hall, non-payment of dues. 

438—R. H. Rutherford, B. B. Harrop, H. W. 
Smith, non-payment of dues. 

326—T. P. Hamilton. 

267—E. S. Bright, 3 months, non-payment of dues. 
75—J. W. Kenney, FE. J. Hoppersett, A. Gery, in- 
definitely, for non-payment of dues. 
th eee Thurlow, 3 months, unbecoming con- 

duct. 
437—-J. H- Metz, for dropping his insurance. 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
ber. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to_receive 
their JouRNAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. BE. +, Ziv- 
ing name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and wh Te on one 
side of the paper only, addressed to A. Hays, B. 
of L. E., Public Square, Cleveland, O. Harte $1. 25 
per year, ‘in advance. For advertising rates, address 
Sd C. Currie, 187 mee eas New York 

. M. Arruur, G. C. BeG. Hays, 8.G. KE. 

ae 3 Youneson, A.G. ria E. D. Everert, T.G.E. 

aN | INGRAHAM, F.G.E. 





DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 


1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2 p. m., 
room 23, Lewis Bl’k, 92 Griswold st. 

FRANK PIMLoTT, C. E. & Ins.. ...2 Wesson ave. 

E. C. Mappen, F. A. eo 39 W. Columbia 


2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays at 
2:30, cor. Main and Jackson. 

D. = *BARRETT, C. E. & Ins....... 207 Waterloo ave., So. 

J. E. Bau, F. UO PP oh to ance, 607 First st. 


38—COLLINWOOD, O., meets at K. of P. Hall, Smith 
Block, Collamer bt. BS “alternate Tuesdays. 








R. G. SHEPHERD, RNa cree ea Citeedastesccvererebcesee Box 310 
raid Bairp, F. Tight EO RG a EO Box 147 
C. . HAsKINs, SIN Rirtesscos tack tacos caters te ceelesssvees seas = Box 85 


4—CORN a at TOLEDO, O., meets lst and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

Jos. Ponies, C. epee Bs ay, 712 Oliver st. 

debe Mack. F. A. EB. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—-ORANGE GROVE, at LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets Tuesdays, in B. L. &. Hall, at 7 p.m. 
ELAR VED) AV URS COINS 2c 0. cscesgcnsle stas telecine 109 N. Ann st. 
C. McCarn, BGA Se Bae . 1327 Buena Vista st. 
K. C. JORDAN, IBYIS Saasensvacstetissscssessece news 775 Buena Vista. 


6—MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, meets 2nd Sun- 
day ee Dy 4 Monday 9: 30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th st. 











Wma. H. Fuuter, C. E..... se che en cest sues saeveees 
THos. W. SmirH, F. A. E.. x 
C. L. Buack, LTA, ele CUE i, AO an Box 203 





7—LaAFAYETTE, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. E. Hall, cor. ” Fourth and Ferry. 

LU ae HARDING, by Sy 

J. HOWLAND, F 


8—MEXICO, at SLATER, MO., 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1:30. 





meets in K. P. 


A. MULLEN, OU ates eral Uses ceansee seieseceseeéTostsaies Box 273 
Aaa) FirzGERALD, Itt} and Disp teehee hes ry Ape 80). erat” (2) 
RE EL GH EAL TB ptece eased coencssiGedieosnocssetidesi ncebeaeas Box 414 


9—W ASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. E. Hall, over 
Pugh & Goodman’s, 2nd & 4th Sundays at 2. 

H. A. Reap, C. BE. & Jo. Rasbes dc tner sce ccase eve ssoe sade es 

WC. BAUMAN, SOT A.> 

J... a Ea iy pee Dae LAY aN a -Box 214 


16% Burns, CET DS ine ai Aa i i ry ORI a Dae 100 29th st. 
FRANK Meyers, F, A, .7024 Stoney Island ave. 
L. D. Murpuy, i De 3133 So. Park ave. 








11-INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 


DAs IB Mie Renee D) coreve cs ececcrre estes cc 179 N. California st. 
Wm. M. BLYTHE, Wye Aah Pps iecgeic thts aue cuoseewcss 287 N. Pine 
W STURM PE SSE Grane et coe cause ese 27 South Summer st. 


12—FORT terse IND., meets every Sunday at 2 
Ds Me Be E. Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 

JOHN G. Pee Cah ss. eetabe te 354 W. Washington 

M. TEAGARDEN, F, A. E. and Ins...... 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st., at, 2:30 p. m. 


CW). SNOW) OP Bene ee Portage City, Wis. 
Cuas. W. BLTING Ws ACS Be pecs ou 616 St. James st. 
WALTER SHANNON, tS FI) Se Ca ae Portage, Wis. 








14H—UTICA, N. Y., meetal & 3 Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall Kinney BVk, Charjotte st. 

. Myers » 0. E Ydahe des tui ernie named sacbbrcne sever states cttetes 72 2nd st. 

A. VAN Vos, M ib fall ud DL Eoe Ea ae eee ra 182 Elizabeth st. 


15—-BUFFALO, N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 
Rosert ©. Rose, a ia ePesansurt cpt ebaagetetenatncce 270 7th st. 





16—GALION, 0., meets every Monday evening in 
hee of L. E E. Hall, South Market Bt. 
N. JENKINSON, Cc. : 
tee ce Boppy, FLA. E. & Ins... sist eines “Box 134 


17—STANBERRY, MO., meets ao dan 9:30, 1.0. F. 
Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 





EK. D. THOMPSON, CeO HIN? MULES ccasaaraens tin sce en eeeahe 
BASH WIN UP OAM. occ hebeains. Lock box 400 
Ox MILLROY, jE PLE IE SIE: VEE NOt TREN Box 244 





18S—ROCHESTER, Y., meets every Saturday even- 
woe in ete Block, State st. -, ODposite Church st. 


ELE MONIN GAC 159 Cates ce oaee ates oes eek dus ae ts Che 35 Genesee st. 
Te. peas W Acs Bitceieyt ch crac tonnes, 17 Upton Park 
Wu. B. NIcoL, Tn gree ee ecsat ccseeees oO) -L ROM psON 


19-BLOOMINGTON, ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 





at 2:30 p. m., 910 West Chestnut st. 
MADE EROO Me es 807 No. West st. 
Epw. McDonaLp, PAS 713 West Mulberry 
Wm. CuTFINn, InB..........0008- .607 W. Chestnut st. 


20—-LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays, at l0Ja. m., cor. Market and 4th et. 


UIP AUNTS (OSU Ripeussoctoncs ox tt ccoteesacastaccnetoenae 1322 High 
J. KENNEDY, CAAT tl din, Gt eae ey ae 1700 Spear 
JERRY CLEWELL, ee BAP ry SCE OCR OL ET ye 1921 Broadway 


21— Boe pees TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30a. 
, 176 Johnson ave. 


pire Law, C. ae Be Muoh heceethurawcraectetetstscout a 672 Main st. 
JOHN W AGNER, Als UM cee pote tases cous ecse ath tes 13 Bender st. 
JACOB WAGNER, wor Me dliberateeet sake deoveehe cess L. & N. shops 


22—CAMDEN, N. J., meets first and third 8un- 
days at 1: 30 p. ae eG BOL: . Hall, 10 South 2nd. 


DALE Wits Orne Maret tiie seeees Mi. Holl y, N. J., Box 137 
Gro. B. Eppy, re Ds tee ADA a RAS oa Ae Aap dbe was rag 900 Penn st. 
R. Gauntt, Ine........... A sicedecwantsecatcc hess. conceit 323 Mickle st. 


23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meets ist & 3rd Mondays, 
is 30p.m., at B. L. Eh. Hall, 117 South 5th st, 


HoRNBERGER, (OR Sieber eer Be Pee ees 1506 So. 8th st. 
make HERMAN DRT A MEU actee oct ict oclendasleae 1501 B Edwards 
GEO. HoFFMAN, DS Reese eee ttct ets tedeuesetee: 802 So.4lth st. 





24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
Padi Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 

WALTER A. Page EN at Dae MeO ah ol nase ate 

OLE TorGeRSON, F. A . & Ins.. 


2—-TERRE HAUTH, IND., meets 2 Sandan at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main and 7th sts. 

JoHN F. Woop, ve E 

CHAS. BENNETT, 


ba EEA YA. meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 
a.m., I. O. F. Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 








Wiel Oa GUND Oe Hicsccssseestacertee codeccdencat sass 408 Hancock 
adic EL a WW OOD Gy MinUARA hu taseasvacaceseeae nui 112 North 20th st. 
tke CHAT K DEVO DSi ea bes secaon odeemeceabsuntendacoe 203 18th st. 


27—-RACINE, at FREEPORT, ILL., meets first and 
third Sundays, in A. O. U. W. Hall, at 2p. m. 
3: riser eal cna EG Ht a MAEM LR ATE 2 pared 


23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., meets Tuesdays, at. 
10 a.m.,, in Reid’s Hall, Penington Bt. 








ANAS Oe Brown, Ga eae »...-BOX 169 

WwW. BUTLER, F. A... ...- Box 169 

NB CALC GUNNS aL D Bins alaosebt iano tcautesnt bevesttce beneutncs Box 75 

29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 
Wednesdays, at7 fh :30'p. m., at B. L. BE. Hall. 

JD IKETNERS Co HY & insiscu. 4 Western Nat’l Bank 

H.L, Foster, F. ri | Dopey ae ar Ae 835 Abriendo ave. 


380—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets atl 
rea and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ TBsnke 
F. SHEpD, C. Bae Teer ee ee ee L. Box 35: 
MI. Ww. Moyer, CRATE tei vcsroziusvestceaces pases co mencls L. Box 17 


31—CLEVELAND, O., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3rd 
Saturday at 7:30, I. 0. . Hall, Public Square. 








G.D. Knicut, C. Par HY WN hs See Sa 17 Abby st. 
Jas. HE. KELLEY, THC Ag f Lisen ect tases dacees atch oes 73 Carroll st. 
GMA ECONNARO ULM t cect cceccachcnlonenneteeoeesesticns: 12 Hazen 





32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 

26 & 28 Broadway. 
C. H. Satmons, C. E 
Cc. K. ROBINSON, IS CAUSE GG LNG 8. ae tonen crac eet-eee 108 N. 4th 


33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at 
2:30, in B. ue E. Hall, 16 E. Main st. 








are LEE, CRUE ARES des tak av egstsmiaestneas dansinanennect es 85 Clay st 
. MENISH, F. EE Se ae oe dearteseeOo! Ok avon 
oa C. PULLEN, SEL Cran Rea ARNE Beardsley st. 





34—LITTLE MIAMI, atCOLUMBUS, O., meets 1&3 
Sundays 2:30, 2,4 & 5 Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 


F.L, Osaoop, Fe pact Rr 1250 Wesley ave. 
D, A. McCoemucnk, FY A. Heese. 1094 Bennett st. 
JouN CASSEL, Ins.. hie ihteserssdre lOO WW. are Wy es 


~ 
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35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 54—PORT JERVIS, Ni Yes ge ndas Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m., and 4th Sunday at 2:30 p. m., at eae ingore Hall, Balls 
in Masonic Hall, cor. Elm and Kenner sts. Ore CA SRB OO HL. cccecevocacodideetes coors sostes 14 Kingston ave. 
oe ats G: a er Vin 3 Pececdeagt oaks vewe seven sale eseoX ks i J. H. Woops, r WANS Wied Lc eee ctagettee act eee 58 Front 
RISSINGER ac 6 
Jas. D. ek Pistike Se ase fe 55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
36-NEWARK, Y., meets every Sunday,at1p.m., im  g"W'Nonimatail, Golesi 
OB: Le Hall, Ga Patrick ond a6. een neptune eee 
OHOR CL He ee Mee ee: 54 Kastern ave na on = Sty Aes MD OPER MRS ay ie laks sc 
one Bacutey, F. A PRES ears ak ea 39, Cedatrist EE GeO ONS A Biodew wads sect once oot seaueceteeneecahaybenene reaenaee 
HOR TAS WUE W PLT Bowtcverdahdesdoosdscsstaisect hacbneaststis 145 E. Main 56—-KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun* 





37—MATTOON, ILL., meets every Sunday at 3p.m. 
in Hinckle’s Block, Ww. Broadway. 
Wm. Birp, C. BE. & In ...149 Wabash st. 
WW eRe Y TH BSE AUER Gues cite ees cecoces 126 Edgar ave. 





. SMYTHE, F. rs 


38—STAUNTON, at waren FORGE, VA., meets 


ae and third Mondays at 2p.m., in Masonic Hall. 


INE W COMBO. sac cccssthenchcecs tei caine tueetesessys 
Cc. oa JORDAN, Aaa sae ho EA Ne etd 
W.N. SHEPARD, UT Bieeregede set teica pes ca tairsy tev eatea Box 244 
39—-SEYMOUR, IND., meets 2&4 ees, 730 p. 

m., Hustedt’s Hall, cor. 2nd & Ew 

eres IPRTOBU Ot cokes 1384 W. 6th, Cincinnati Ohio. 
C. oat WALTERS, HME GARTH cis cecs ee occertcveusectatericnsseee Box 224 
Je Ko LITrLe, Dnaes ir ea Box 361, Washington, Ind. 





40— A GHLANL MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at 8p. m. 


REP Vt VA BBG Hcy Mt Vacepenoce sonmeurssressendesscecdt 13 Fredrick st. 
R. BucKMAN, BORUY Weed as oanae y - a ee 23 Fredrick st. 
R. G. HILBORN, WDA} AS eee ERE eee 64 Morning st. 





41—ELMIRA,N. Y., meets first and third Sundays 
ato wp. mM; wat Odd Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 


F, Hess, OC. a) eke Sie see Ma TR ba es 217 W. 3rd st. 
A. EH. JONES, IPE RAC Blstsstosascte cséseudcosevssere 127 W. Market 
B.F, KNIGHT, HL VUN eoencsateesececeecnsb ook exesteiee 367 W. 4th st. 


42—-CARONDELBET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Saturdays, 8 p.m., Druids Hall, 7000 So. Broadway. 


Wm. J. WerTon, C. 1 LD ie Na aa 6305 Virginia ave. 
G. PENDLETON, | eh RL OR Spey ......0807 Penna ave. 
VANS SAMAR IN UMN Bic raceucheeh evi versa meat rceaue 6627 Vergen ave. 





43—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
ha Arcanum Hall, Pheenix Blk., ‘Mondays at 2. 


YS se NT CHO DS) Cs Miacsacadssgscoscbovecs eacevanes "No. Park ave. 
wincHe ‘GALDWELL, fA el OMA Bers cor. Water & Center 
WERE NEUE BAY ool NS ccberscarsbesucsacces cgessbeves 703 Terrace st. 





44—W YOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

J.F. Hitrye, C. E. ‘Ins. OS) OUT oc tecpeurccctes Box 146 

J. MEASURES, POAC EK 


45—WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2 p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 





RONG ODTEE Rig OSE Ud cdet fone oshe tnest Grvoae. soeuhst asaaece 3914 Aspen st. 
SOTIN ED BISEMT,, His QACa Hib necccscccecsecesssoesens 628 N. 37th st. 
H. P. KELLEY, 1 CAP ie iP eRe Pricey So Sa 620 N. 35th st. 
46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 
SE Cain evening at8&p.m. 
A.M. CARROLL, Hie Aa bdeast vesteei es cia aites 132 Central. 
Je W. BLEWER, Ti CAN RAW ss eee 622 Central ave. 
J.M. JONES, Wins oc gE) Dae 197 Quail 





47—HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


T. D. WELCH, OT cS foresee ean ceaduac tosses nesseneenaee 3 Collier 
DAT, CBA LCOM. “Ba A. Bo icchiha econ 18 Cottage ave 
GPA RB ADGEDY, UMSisarascciletietisctetesiaen ceiesieae ees 





48—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 

8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Hall, cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 
W. THOMPSON, Ae FB. & [n8....00...1000000+-2803 Scott ave. 
UNA PE CUA S Hrossiess Hove abeossaucoerevestessen et 2919 Caroline 


49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS SEU 7 meets 
Ist Thursday "& 3a Sunday, in I. O. ¥.H 





BWV) OH NS TONG CL Hist ccisioes ons cob ccdsuvessceuctsesces ant at “4th St. 
4 hel SULLIVAN, HC GRAAE OE aes eae Den 305 Market ave 
MEPIS STEPHENS UNG teatscdietedocstocasseiencer. atm casas eeons 





50—CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets 1and3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 
ry di ATKINSON, C.E. 
ROW AMOCOA RINE YN! ORs Ao icibisapscceacsecsseeetieeghe Box 53 
EF. A. LEEBERGER, T Lape Hae wae, eae eer wae 


51—PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
1:30 p. m., Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 

RIDE YO) pDREBN GOs ib ageaetccchackives suaslseeaeek 1638 Ellsworth 

W.C. Rosperts, F. A. E. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. 





'52-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 


1&3 Sundays, at i. Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 


Caw: SHIPLEY, rear BA Rete eters 731 ee Preston 
P. UNGLAUB, + & Jour. Agt........907 HE. Preston 
Gro, W. FrY, Fake Panne coues vatteavcseec one 340 Girard av.e 





53—J BRSEY CITY, N. J., meets Ist & 8rd Sunday, 
a ee Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Morgan st. 





Jas. W. MALONEY, ety a Lil eitae Whee he meet at a PRO ey 
Jas. C a Guage F,. 
8. GARABRANT, Tass Keo 








days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st. 


JOS. HUVERSTURL, CENRE SEGRe cece ee ariueaee Hotel Clyde 
Taos MOO iee EVAL OB. so.sssdp es setenate 916 Grand ave. 
P. O’BRIEN, [5 SI RR al RAN RS UP ce 1226 Reid st. 





57—PROVIDENCH, R. I., meets land 3 Sundays at 2 











Dea. ae Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 
EK. W. DARLING, Ot ies soscecedetes costa sesee so ceewvaeenee 97 Jewett 
J. W. WILLIAMS, AOR aoe eee 173 Orms st. 
GRAS OVVET EPP TO 18 os: ccucotececs cuetenctanredehs aename 2) Pelix st. 
58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. meets I and 3 

Sundays at 2p. m., at Engineers’ Sage 116 Main st. 
J. WETHERWAX, C. 1 HG hE a 15 Franklin 
CHAS: TAS Porter, EC WA TU): tieccetestst rcs 9 Watkins ave. 
J.D. PRIMMER, in ee ese Pe 56 River st. 
59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist eopeey at 2, & 3d 

Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall, B. .R. BR. shops. 
BenJ. Evans, C. E.......... Bath-on- ithes Hudson, NYS 
S: H) BURHANS, Le Aw EL ,Bath-on-the- Hudson, ee 
J. HEPINSTALL, Ine...... 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N. Y. 





60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundoeat 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 

J. R. WILKINSON, ©. E., 312 E. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W.M. JoHNSON, F. A. BE. & Ins..i..c...ccccsceee 90E 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday at 10a. 
m.,and fourth Tuesday at-2 p.m. » at Engineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’ 3 Bla. 
L. ‘Goopricu, C.E., 2 Lincoln st.,; 





Charlestown, 


Mase. 
G. R. Dority, F. A. E., 6 School, Charlestown, Mass. 
a BRYANT, MGS Fethe tens ssavsegtcassors Box 27, Salem, Mass. 





62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
Bk, cor. Mata and Public square, Boh fet 30, 


H. REAM, CU eceee te abe cc tie «ivan oasastacestoreeae B. Main st. 
F.E. eee PA RAIUL cece onsavcccultacsan creer 7732 ‘Maple ave. 
C. C. Borer, TSP aR EINE Se 23 W. 3rd 





63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Sundays at 12:30 p. m., in B.& A.R. R. Building. 
GAW es RW BR OOH i schissscecsdeees sonelesdeennce 89 Patton st. 
C.S8. RivNOE Motes AOI. sccccccas hdc cena 43 Hebron st. 
OMAR TES HY OIVOOT. HLS, .cccec.cc5~ccces ots sacra 96 Bancroft st. 





64—WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
days, 2p. m., in Pythian Hall, 405 Main st. 





M.C. HamILton, re dD ay eae iy) 84 Mulberry 
C. W. Davis, F. A. EH 112 Beacon st. 
M. L. HAMILTON, ae njaesbathuasekevesssstsven 84 Mulberry st. 





65—CHILLICOTHE, O., meets second and fourth 
unas at 1:30 p.m., cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 

Wma. B. GAatuivan, C.E. & I : 

GEO. W. WALTERS, F.A. 

Wm. B. Gatwan, Jo. Agt 


66—CREAM CITY, at MILWAUKEE, WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2:30, in B. L. EB. Hall, cor. East 
Water & Mason sts. we 3rd floor. 











W. B. CHAMBERLIN, C. E............ 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
TTT NE yl tA aba. beterusouccctssssessssonaesstaee 715 Clybourn st. 
GMC COMMUN LIBEL sevekt hose ccshes sxccontosecee 238 Greenbush 











67—DUNKIRK, N.Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p.m. 


J.C. KINGETER, Ae Mee eo ak W. Doughty 
W.S. Seymour, F. A HUM antec scene ace: 93 Ruggles st. 
SVBEARDST Vs ch Biotic sstusduecdusscoseuiebastts s5es0. 408 Elk st. 





- 68—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 


Tuesday at I: 30, Cullis’ Hall, Wellington at. 


Sheree TEMPLETON, C. Euusscccccoccecesstcorsese 105 Waterloo 
eM COROUCH s HVAT Hitcavevctarececaatesenscetics 7 Waterloost. 
Pp. Pace EN pee AC ty AUN, UP RE A 102 Waterloo st. 








69-NORTHERN TIER, at GRAND FORKS, N. DAR. 
meets lst Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 7: 30. 


Winter .0 YEW tO He ee te ccseeikecte et osta eee "407 No, 8th st. 
B. Skipnxss, F, Ree STATS eR inet ote noes ce ate eee Box 203 
H. GoWENLOCK,In6............ "Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
CDs PHILLAPSY JO. AP taescsanseen Devils Lake, N.D. 





70—TORONTO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 
at Occident Hall, cor. Bathurst and Queen sts. 

Gro. Mitus, C. BE. & Ins sb deccokseicongste ates 48 Bellevue Pl. 

P. GAFNEY, FAA, sete SbE ... 85 Grange ave. 


71—PENN nee at PHILADELPHIA. PAG 
meets alternate Sundays 1: 30, York and Amber ats. 

Wm. RICHARDSON, nee Wh. csticicectagecdeece sae 7 Cedar 

DH. Hower, FA. EL & ins... 2163 wae York st. 





meets first and third 


- 9—POTTSVILLE, 


' } ms » 


72—AMBOY, ILL., meets 2d & 4th Sundays aus p.m. 


O. Comstock, C. j idle ak eg Rn SARI AEE pA eR ox 100 
2 LAVELL, F. A. 1 ene See ee Clinton, Ill 
AF By. MAINE, Pn sirens 14 Clark ave., Freeport, Ill. 


FWA DISON, WIS., meets first Sunday at 2 p. m. 
and third Saturday at7 p.m., at 82 Pinkney st. 


LU PLD Bate Comb ecee i ccocatan (tert recenrar de ann atec des os 308 W. Main 
Ff. LAMPHERE, FB. A. Beoccshescsseacsdeeses 1018 W. Dayton st. 
PETER SENDT, Eng cxs De eee itecdaptrie ae 403 W. Mifflin 





74A—-HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 


day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts., at 2p. m. 
FSB es El OMB E RESO. hor, scesvecctestecacsconsesossees 643 Boas st. 
a Gy SMONBR  HAPAR BGs ate. tevecdieoscccccsteotes 618 Colder st 

LARC NGESINY sot Thinsesatcerscnecsatacte ss socensrs cvsee vas 508 Colder. 
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91—-TRENTON ef a hoe 2d and 4th Sundays, at 


rite m., in B. EK. Hall, over Union Bank. 
WADDENL, ou ie eee AOS 

PRY Vi) GORE coy WAN ntl fcc ashp cece sescastecuwahe sk maaboaao Box 158 
sit ‘NESTLEBUSH, TUG eecerciees ctareettestreasemnenuce te Box 16 





92—PEORIA, ILL., meets lst ana at 2, and 3rd 
Staats 7:30 Observatory 





GEO. WWicatine Cat Hive de) LT18 fc cceeesevesces 610 Western ave. 

D.G. de ee FP. A. E..............529 Western ave, 

barere Ars olen TENN., meets Tuesdays, 7:30,. Elk’s 
all. 

JG VN BUDOR PER On Hil isccsceccostusrle-vescaste 377 Highland 

VEL GOMCAS: DAR Be, Hes A SVB) OSS tec ccbcnseseeetese 245 W. Chester st 

JOH Ni SMTA EH Ni, PLT] Sis cers vencvasercscescsetecens vvesesdevsertascas 








SR DING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 


at lp. m., at 729 Penn st. 
NS VED BIEN S Oren Bitenaccetsnaysce-escosencersea seach 706 Franklin 
No Eee DOHNER,. UA Hise pater ete cc ct ascagaeens 18 Seventh st 
GEO. W. KINTZLE, WIN Biaseeesaees cot veewes 832 Greenwich st. 





76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 


ath 3 Tuesday at 8 p.m., in Pythian Hall, Main st. 

VIK@ENPROS Egy Ge Mi esace Reetaticcvecess com ntecmvedevssceas 619 William 
Nae. BROWNLEB Kr PARE Bist Gur el Otccantincsvetocares teaexes 497 Elgin 
Heriot LOR NES OLMIS Wer ccccccctace ccnadsoct sesso. Brandon, Man. 








77—NEW Sy a CONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 


10:30, in B. . Hall, Chapel & State sts. 

_H.F one = Fee ee se rere 226 Howard ave. 
W.M. Prer, iD Gy at es Ta eras 184 Meadow st. 
5 Peele SouTH WORTH, PTS ii desaese MN tedaceen 129 Columbus st 


ee eee KY., meets Mondays at 9:30. a. 
., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and l0th sts. 


H. SBRODT- NHN cessation ens eiaces in oa Sarsecedtacudiel 1320 15th st. 
kes BURGESS, AS Hater centre sees eis ee cas 1114 dth st. 
elie EW AM EDEN: | LIAS .eecceeasccacecs sacscbes olseoees 1020 6th st. 





79—BROOK FIELD, MO., meets 1 and3 Mondays. 
JOHN BARBEE, C. E 


oo eee ewww erm ew ere eesaneen res sesseasesasee 





MVR EP IGEO Veco Ried ASG Macias csdusesccesdccccctseters aisess'cecuis soos Box 105 
©, H. LEAPHART, Ins......... DOSGICe cope inser dee Aber Apa Aepe 
80—BALDWIN, atSTEVEN’S POINT, WIS., meets 


Mondays, 7:30 p. m.,in Adams’ Hall, "So. Side. 


R. Oo . Buoyr, PURI Peete soicea Fike odkecs Cecvsbe dene’ 402 Dixon st. 
Af H. Peitne sat pe Wy AO Hoes cese.cs hs ccas 218 Center st. 
W.D. GoLTz, 1s AE a a NIC 432 Center st. 





81I—KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
Bldg, 7:30 p.m. , first and "third Saturdays. 








ae SPECK, OR eee csccrcasbasee Box 170, Armourdale, Kans. 
JAS. CORRIGAN, er AM eats fattsa cece scaeerceaeee Cy press Shop 
GlBe STEPHENS, Bi ieren soles Sones ies cacndanc os ckeset ce 718k Ferry st. 








82—SIOUX CITY IOWA, meets Ast and 3d Sundays, 
2 p.m., O. F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 


He ne BUTTERFELD, Cl ice AE eR aan 1007 8th st. 
TAO UDP TNG ON LIAO svaseccdessccneeeciess 1209 Jennings 
Ww. yee [Oi Ss ean a ee 811 Wall st. 


§3—OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall firstand third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 
aT". et HASLER, C. Was; Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
Abe McLean, FLA .. Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
A. NON, SE ee ee een 


84—CHARLOTTE, N.C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 
p.m. - in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 





DL, MCCORTOUGH Gn Erccccsescansticecoss Arlington Hotel 
T. D. HAYNEs, NAM dss ons 411 N. Poplar 
ASLAN IG ERS MMVI RE eect toricesentacslivcscsessecgncrscsec 10 Cedar 





85—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, 
Sunday at 2:30 p. m.,in K. of P. Fa 


BL PERO UG Aree Or Bases oy tee es oawsctencawaie: See Sumter 
T. M. GuLenn, F. [er We Sone 249 N. Henderson st. 
@ “BUTLER, Tre eek ries 194 EK. Laurel 





meets second and 
‘Hall, Reed st. 


86—ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., 
fourth Sundays, at Odd Fellows’ 


ee HAGER, C. Ne Lalpee Sean) ea 702 So. Clark st. 
eke GUNNELL, RS Ate Bet ee tee eee 8 cdc ase coacesevsceosD 1S Oak 
M. Abe BooMHOWER, TER tareicue otesace 719 W. Rollins st. 


ore N.Y., meets first and third Sundays at 


1:30 , 1.0. F. Hall, River st. 
4 ed A aah. Co eee eae oe a nee ea 169 Payne st. 
We-B Re Buaxe, B Ass Hiscsesess, 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Pes cps N. 
Sealy witroe - TE eae Deck See 444 Tenth st. 





aGEO- W. VROMAN,at NORTH PLATTE, NEB., 
meets t &3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’] Bank. 


Ay Cre 8 Beige de ge oT Oe SHE RE SS fee Baad oa Se Box 298 
C.F. Tracy, GRAS Re EEE PROT Box 314 
JOuN T. STUART, DUS a Prete aie CD ee Soe eee Box 367 





89—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q., 
meets alternate Sundays at 2. thks 
GEO. KBLES Oye ea ec ese toeseeestes 337 Charron st. 
Jas. Morpny, Fe Ag gee ee oecctrctneastnates 63 Richmond st. 
LYTLE, ‘Ins. as VOn PAP tiles & 136 Congregation st. 


PA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at 10a. m.,in K. of P. Hall 





FF. Wape, C. “4 | sedenadl J rccnctedn tenets ‘....423 E. Market. 
fe Consor, F. A. aavaediattes ..428 KE. Norweigan st. 
52 OF CAREY, Ins... Pree Pee eter ene 213 W. Norweigan st. 


94—-FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 
3d Sundays, ‘at ny prerorntty Hall, Front epee 
262 


ALLEN COWDEN, HEN ID Cu an, cdi Bluff st. 
THOS. KEARNEY, Hp Ass Histo. nec eeehe carne one eters 341 Genesee 
Jas. Brox, Ins. & Jo ASG, ma eer aah ete ectee ek 144 Champion 





95—CINCINNATI, O., meets first and third Sundays 
atlp.m., in Queen City Hall, 8th and Freeman. 

BHT OWE Ga A NOD Oy WET a, ac. casssacee tent act Ludlow. Ky. 

J. E. Conn, F. A. ©.& Ins..Hawthorn av., Price Hill 

965—WEST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d Sun- 
days at 10:30 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 





he GAIN BOING Avot Hi cont edn wyectoue Ae ae canesigee wontauce 122 Towa st. 
POHNVO RAW EW PE cA Bie ee iocticesiesaeccesetous 237 N. May 
DLW SB ABM Set iB irs testseseeticeedeecaeueesteae 259 W. Indiana 





97—SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 
aS ie Hanover and Camden sts. 





Wie OREM, yy REASON) eee Rea yetes eaes as 1405 William st. 
HS. CARMAN, F.A. H...................1259 Riverside ave 
Ajo dale STEPHENS, SAE ae EMT: W.. Lee st. 
98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 


at 2, 1519 Ost., 4th floor. 
Hite DEHOR NBG Ole: Hines cecscsssaceseleaccsccietey 524.N. 12th st. 
H. Wiceensost, F. A. B. & Ins.. .. 1700 Vine st. 


99--WATER VALLEY, Mees meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. m., K. of P. Hall. 

W.A. Hapaway, C. E 

Ha Re BLACKSTONE, ¥. VRE 

TOPS i CHIRKS Ps LB disiees sctecon neve steea soar duaseede attccedoane 


100—DANVILLE, ILL., meets Ist & 4th Sundays, 
at 2:30, at B. L. EK. Hall, 24 4 N. Main st. 

GEO. H. Hrrcucock, (OE Ure tenn sheer oe i101 Fairchild st. 
F.O. Hewes, F. A E Hazel 

Al tey MATHER, i As epee ae ee ee 808 N. Vermilion st. 


101—GREEN BRIER, at HINTON, W. VA., meets 1& 














3 Sundays and 2&4 Mondays, in Bank Bld., at 2. 
CT EY Bates Oya ee igs ates os wetted ced nasdoc ant atiwe dame 
RSs Ge ROS WAACD Git Dye Inve a Higeae ates cassac i tabar tacoma Re Box77 
pated LAN ARORA LYNG oe Soa euis. se. ee ccare Seeds oh aces seeukneiette 





102—-A USTIN, MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundaye at 2:30, 
in B. L. E. Hall, Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 





Wm. ANDERSON, CER sh A ky CO eo Box 497 
Roxio M. HASELTINE, HY MAS y FOSS cs ee ee eee Box fd 
ELS GEUG-RORN EW LDS bovecesssedas sotunoualcoetie te titcen naeeee L. Box 62 
103—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 


at Hea WYO 


meets Saturdays, 7:30 p.m., G. 
Wi NOTTAGE, Cy Haid d.ccstss ackscosese th nachos 720 3rd st. 
G. W. DE Forest, BAC ht .404 6th st. 
Jas. McGr1sBpon. Pre ac eee beeen ee 515 Sth st. 





104A—COLUMBIA, PA., meets 1 & 3Sundaysat ip. m. 
at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

Witt BANG Ty Coy Bice cere ie ona desancs uoctueaake 260 No. 3rd st. 

Geo. W. Facer, F. A. B. & Ins ..........-. 150 N. 3d st. 


105—NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist Saturday, 8:30 
p. m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 Hast 125th st. 
Isaac D. WiOOLSEN, Cl, He cccccttsssecstotamedc, rn teonD St. 
Henry A. Hosss, F.A.E. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
E. 1. BAKER, et at 30 Monroe, Flushing, N. Y 


106—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 4th Sunday and 


2d Saturday at ae 30, in Grand Army Hall. 
E.R. era OVS eee ee ote eatin Whe, ha sone, eeioet! Se SENOS Oe 











CHAS. Be aciee By AL Be ee 246, Windsor, Vt. 

A gd Perry, Ins.. tee Jessep BOX 677 

107—ST. JOSEPH, MO. eareeee in “Enainoore’ Hall, 
second and fourth Saturdays at 7:30 p. m. 

opi ESET Oe ae Ra sceae fab cvavstesvat¥uomadewe en 817 So. 11th st. 

MARSH, PRA ee Pte Pl ae 1819 Pacific st. 

} Se dG len a en 1327 8. 17th st. 








108—BLAIRSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysin I. 0. F. Ha il. 


G. W. PINKERTON, Riccye tee se cdbctcnebesscauwacne 

M.S. ANDERSON, Ins......2nd floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 
109—-QUAKER CITY, 





at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 
ER ete) WV UGG Is Clie Hy cots cavaaaseoes areaaseaesva sh odeousd 3826 Aspen st. 
Sie Bs STEWS Ue HOA «il sce tices setaresesenqgenese 3711 Brown st. W. 
E. C. JOHNSON, MESES e cepatecetavagel erases ast: 3529 Wallace st. 


¥ ‘4 y 7: gr ™, a ee tr i ol ie Bes try : BS 9 ts 
7 ; e Pic H i / a me 
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110—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., meets 129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN,, meets 


Wednesdays at 7:30, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bld, 
Ist., bet. 7th and sth. 


i C. Rowan, GSE Trois sSabcusatecvs shantants teeth ceunsasess’ Box 283 
J McGinnis, Wr Ag Poe ceschcaesnuatectuasess tes loastedseosd 2005 1. st. 
BS LIGHENER seh 1G sscysccocssceccsesveetotbosttcesececbacssenvcces Box 283 


111—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, ILL. be neers ae 
Mondays, in "Masonic Hall, at 7: 30 p. 

DECEPIBROB OS Wen dses. coe 5 Wabash, “Ohicagot Ill. 

Sas MoOormAcr, VA BT soe 4726 State, Chicago, Til. 

H. BROADBENT, Tns....5244 Wabash ave. * Chicago. Ill. 


112—ORESTON, Ne meets every Tuesday even- 


ingat B. L. ¥; 
B. Krrson, C. E. & Ins...Room 1, ey St nbat bas k 
A. EH 19 So. Birch 


Gro. C. WEBSTER, B Te 


113—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut. 


Oe eee rererncersenarecess! 


H.C. HAMMER, EEL DI ea OO i Star oak ee a ae 105 Jay st. 
SA. DROWNEIELD! (BOA OH cebccitesssccoete 1013 Mulberry 
G.W. RvUASELL, Ee IE AO LeU NL Pe 806 E. 5th st. 


1144—W ATERLOO, IOWA, meetsin 8S. K. of A. Hall, 
gan eae st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at 2 p.m. 


L. H. HARVEY, Cha tata tee enera le aes Re 836 Lime st. 
: G ‘CALKINS, TCAs ere ROR eA Tian 
ERS HOA RE PET Bie, ose tes sa vedene cont ccaboeebecenuens 315 High st. 


“Sapeie Ph aad Me WYOMING. meetsevery Monday 
7:30 p. m., in ‘First National Bank Bloc 


J. y. "ELLIS, QR) ccscouasussncsscventeckaspeteckonsces 2122 Evans st. 
eit GOFF, OSA GU Siiee spa shestandasivesetees coasovesesecods Box 675 
IWint Se BROGUIB EB. LIS J cockccececcccociacecsotsas 420 Kast 18th st 


1146—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 
meets at B. L. E. Hall, first and third Sundays. 


ALUBUA THR BEE a)' Oy Hitt acesdesctacnetetetesctoeseaccess seudeses Wells ave. 
AUN G ARLAIND i Bicc Als Hbcrrss etarcccases cose b ions 713 Jacob st. 
THOS AR REDD a TAC e coteracn ccrstectcsctececcsaecce 





11I7—-SANBURN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2:3v. 





IP SNL Se EAR ROO aU H avecsdecewesdestocste ae vchasereesc 308 W. 9th st 
CHAS TAWA DEB BO Mei Ay Messed nsecetaclesteacapeeseccnous 

Tee OM EBON, LIS ee sccsuiessnsscascesboespetssacs 915 Rawlins 
lls—BROOK YILLE, ONT., meetsin Merrill’s Block, 

King st., every Tuesday, ‘at 7 7:30 p.m. 

MUNG NW we RO CE SCE ENS ojocaieisaed Cele seh ac eens Box 654 
R. Warprop, F. ANP NY Le ORO RR RIAN: BO Box 666 
J. CHATEM, 1 Ee UPAR RM Ean UM Saar RASS Ge ® Box 149 








119—DUBUQUE, LOWA, meets 1&3 Sundays, 2p. m. 
JOHN J. BARKER, Cc. E. & Ins ..- 1670 Washington 
PRANK SLAY TON, 1H  Acs Hise). 5) scstesacessorcdus 161 Broadway 


oy ep ae meets 1 & 3 Sundays, at 2p. m., 
I. 0. fall’ cor. Main and Wayne sts. 








C.K. Weenies LORE Tees a hag st NA Samat ue 513 So. Main 
Wm. H. WARNER, | tages a Cn ONY Me RO db 797 N. Main 
PLP OPP LMS! bite vsctes cee. ots as cathe eataaseacaseade 772 So. Main 





121I—EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store, on Jefferson Sie. alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 
eo Kreium, COE Cee A ears rte rere Ee RS ent a 2 
M. HENNEL, BAe 
aoe JA. McoCLEeLLAND, Ins 


122-—GRATIOT. at FORT GRATIOT, MICH. 
2nd & 4th Sundays, lp. 
Huron ave., 











meets 
min’ Be Doha Hall; 
French’s Block. 


HENRY HGP ATR ITOK HO AE cesscbancdcenacceuetens themscenve Box 123 
GIULIORONSH A We, FVSCAVA cis oc ste cvctesdeeousesscees Box 215 
GHO2 RUTHERFORD. (Emel eiiavecpatoeedne cae etee tect Box 216 





123—IRON MOUNTAIN, at DrsOTO, 
second and pone th Mondays. 


MO., meets 








IVES ES WW OEE YI Co Ses bere SN eee ae aoe ne Box 17 
A. WILLIAMS, ne AR ec oae ted coseuceaeth rcsees utats L. Box 212 
A. ATKINS, Pe UL een Seka Box 283 
124—BUCY RUS, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays at 2. 
PEO S CRISS W5 On el arsicoussinese saceeeaeen? .435 Lucas st. 
C. P. Couuins, F. A. HE. & Jo. Agt ...723 Reid st. 
EGA EES): EN Bisresdeatekiostinctee tuigaecetecsn tt 242 Middleton 


125—CLINTON, LOWA, meets 2d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
Monday, at 2, By tak, Hall, Empire B’ k, 4th st. 








LEWIS ZIRGENFUS, C. Buncscccceccscscessceeceeee Lock Box 655 
C. R. Surron, F. MBIA We ered ie ice Ci 510 6th ave. 
MISISCO SLMS se bess ccccedloves asndccdes clecesien onfeieveecundcubanpes 
126—TEHACHAPI, atSUMNER, CAL., aepet a in A. 
O.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 
a ra MYERS, [S00 DREISER, CP Ree le | Box 36 
| ACG es BORE Bah nd Wend ad Sedat Box 36 
Ne D: NEFF, LiL R eAB IT eee Mee RN TUNES Tulare, Cal. 
127—BIG SANDY, at ate piles meets Ist & 3rd 
Sunday et eet i. 0. F. Ha 
GEO PROBE LO see ies ches sp ccduevorenvechsteerscsarcetde L. Box 56 
Cass WELLER, ue AI Ree. pleted anuevas covevete rato e letaaran- Box 732 
W.D. HETRICK, SEAS 2 ose Peet ae Naot dene cats Suh wcitelat L. Box 56 


1283—RICHFORD, at WEST FARNHAM, P. Qq., 
meets first ae ‘third Sundays at B. L. BE. Hall. 
v: G. Amxs, C. GLANS ietses Sutton Junction, P.Q. 


. LANGSTRETH, a! WA By Sac tered ee anee cat cosesuncdaets 


Tuesdays, in Mayo’ 8 HaJl,nr. Broad & MeWairy sts. 


F.G. LUCAS, OM Aiea bide lusethasstactea Katee 1312 Pine st. 
A. McD. TOLMIE, WAS B. & Ing acetesctles L. Box 104 


130—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets 
Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K.of P. Hall, Ip, m. 


AS IPGORUE RC WN ies cobescudccesetetostebaserede 873 W. 6th ave. 
eGR AD VOCECAS &! Bl ceccseccsaeccae seatawosaroueacace 101 West st. 
W. Jp! GILPIN, ENB io oc saed datades eat ease eee ..27 Neosha 


131I—FRASER, at SANBORN, [LOWA, meetsin I. O. 
F. Hall, alternate Sundays, at 3p. m. 
cf Vv. - Dunain, 





132—ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30 
p.m.,in B. L. . Hall Acacia Hall. 


Samuen Wurrwan, 40. ] HRM eter apr f pe cot Ck Box 885 
UINDANS BAS BS. assssacosbdcoseeemespasecetmeenas™ Box 1042 
ieee, UFFEY, men Srauwbacbesboas delessacte se peeauneietree meee 





133—HAMILTON, ONT., meets 2d and 4th Sundays at 
2:30, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North 


H. McConneELL, Ce ES onsets taes ccnharta ee eee Oxford st. 
J. WHITHAM, BA RS oe 60 Magill st. 
E. TINSLEY, : ig NM Dt fs St. Mary’s Lane 





134—A LBUQUERQUE, at Me ea A ARIZONA, 
meets every Tuesday i in B. L. all. 

PEPE UD eG oh 22s 1c, vcbeeid uisssces seubentadcomieee ameeneeen 

BE. A. Rana, sa POOR ha slasgesbaceuad ep eaaes ete ie ae naeeee 





135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, yy. J., meots alter- 
nate Wednesdays. at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 

SAIN RO NTU Cras rage sec aru cucots asesecuans cosmater tank Sparkhill, N. Y. 

G. H. CONKLIN, F. A. E & Ins....Box 71. Suffern, Ye 


136—SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., 
every Tussday, at 7p. Tt? ./1n: Odd Fellows’ Hall. 





meets 





EERO TAD iat hUcce dsscvecesusccecsaotsneclocieiae se ee 

Wm. LETHBRIDGE, Re AS Be ee ee Bex 126 
DAVID HAMILTON, TNS ics. .s cee tosses 
137—-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 

Wm. McCannon, ib SRM Sy Box 176 
cn bes McCAuvLey, BSA Hye bceed atetdoee aie ee ee Bex 182 
Wm. J. HULL, TUS cow cs seobli eee tree BOXASOO 





138—SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, Nii B. 
meets first and third Sundays ati3o0 clock, in Pat- 


terson’s Hall, near I. C. R. Depot. 
A.J. SHARPER, GB no kh Box 217 
JOHN UDEV ERE AUK UAL WA eae Box 217 
GROMATIS BARS s) LIS. csses sevsccresecsoccrelnsfavehecttteee ee Box 49 





139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 

Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Houston ave. 
F. M. COLLINS, U Biull Oeoscy cbecinc cesaetune coer meaeeee Colorado st. 
Sam Mippican, F. A. BE. & Ins........0..0.. 0000. Johnson st. 


140- GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., meets Ist & 3d 

ey Ss 9:30, "ond & 4th W ednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Fe @ Jewel Hall, Royal and St. Michael st. 
oun NELSON, CO os 
B. Ecuues, F. A. BE. & Ine....... 
MOET HILL, at ELLIS, KAN. Aaya Wadiae 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

. D. Riprey, C. f 
T. E. McManon,F. ROE Ope pin ee eo ee AE L. Box 55 
MOOS SO ELA PRUAN FW TS Scasvese ake desesosst tures deste anes Box 148 
142—-ST. FRANCIS, at RICHMOND, P. Q., meets 

2d & 4th Sundays in I. O. F. Hall. 

















JOLIN ELE RGUSON. (Cot Bee et a vee ua eee Box 69 
Gro. F. Howe, F. A ee Box 238 
SRV MAGI NS ONT SLT Becta leoycsicdtece totes ctaccu seek last Reames Box 94 





143-URBANA, ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
am Odd Fellows’ Hall, at2p.m., 

. SHARP, C. aoa Ins. & Jour. WANE Cite scaceeosele Box 329 

C. W. Coug, F. ; 


1 ETN at eee BTS MINN., meets 1 &3 
Mondays at 2 Miller’s Hall, 4th Rte, bet. 1& 2av. 

WAG Soom ssh atc arses At oka 

HE. B DANIELS, RSA Lut ansc ote cnc se nea wae Sen me Box 128 

ye He WW LELITS ss LS e ald, OnsA Bib eceicaneveses aus eteeeeee 


145—VANDERBILT, at NEW YORK CLTY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, 161 BR. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays, 10a.m. 
58 











Wis, RAN MONDZ OB Glee ey ee W.. 125th st. 
WOELN ORBR BR. Bes cAt Hisssrenonkcstacetcsecserces 581 BE. 154th st. 
THOS. BRISETT, TMS eeeecee eS ecco: Rawlings, N. Y- 








146—MA RSHALLTOWN,LOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
days, at3p.m.,in B. L.E. Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 


AO. OLEGG, OF We eee. ca Intapeetes ee 20214 So. 2nd ave. 
Oke BOLO CE CAT wet tee inva pretessecsans ....405. So, 4th st. 
EUR AH MELO TDA 6 NBs soo he pee cece naeaas 103 South Center st. 





147-SPOKANE, at SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 


meets every Monday. J 
JAS BRU OBC. He Gita scdevccvecdoctdeckentePecish emacs torus Box 55 
Ce; Moraan, BY AG HY poss soles ea ieeecceee sat cak eeaeeeee Box 196 
H. A. Moore, TABis akedic cee ait eee ane Box 6 
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If You But Knew. 


F you but knew 
=< ) How all my days seem filled with dreams 
ee ° of you, 


q <¥\ How sometimes in the silent, restful 
y.) nigh 


g 
Your eyes thrill through me with their 
tender light ; 
How oft I hear your voice when others speak, 
How yours mid stronger forms I vainly seek. 
Oh, love more real than thought, than dreams 
more true, 
If you but knew. 


Could you but guess 

How you alone make all my happiness, 

How Iam more than willing for your sake 

To stand alone, give all and nothing take, 

Nor chafe to think you bound while I am free, 

Quite free till death to love you silently, 

Would you, dear heart, think more of me or less, 
Could you but guess? 


Could you but learn 
How when you doubt my truth I sadly yearn 
To tell you all, to stand for one brief space 
Unfettered, soul to soul and face to face, 
To crown you king and knight till life shall end, 
My less than lover, my more than friend. 
Ah! would you love me, dearest, in return 

Could you but learn? 


Dear, do not know, 
And do not guess or learn! yet better so 
Sleep on, true heart! be silent, faithful eyes, 
To dumb, brave lips no longing words shall rise; 
For oh! if once you knew, for very pain 
The sweet old days could never come again. 
I can be still because I love you so. 
Dear, do not know. —Annie Gilman. 








BARKER’S BABY. 


ig 


HERE was great excitement 
when Barker’s baby was born. 
I remember it well, for I was 
Barker’s most intimate friend, 
and eventually the godfather of 





the baby. 

It was a girl. Barker’s hopes and ambi- 
tions had centered in a male heir, but he 
concealed his disappointment well, and 








before the baby could say papa distinctly, 
Barker had forgotten that any such ideas 
had ever entered his mind. 

From any point of view, that baby was a 
triumph. Tiny little curls of golden hair 
dotting the little head; wistful blue eyes, 
looking out into a world full of unknown 
baby cares; little fingers stretching them- 
selves out in mute caresses; tiny pink 
feet pattering gayly over the stony paths 
of life. 

To me, looking back through a veil of 
years, through a mist of sorrow that is 
beyond recall, how bright do those happy 
days appear. 

Baby came in the spring, when the trees 
were beginning to push out their delicate 
green leaves. In the autumn, when the 
leaves had turned red and brown, and lay 
inch deep in the woods, baby’s mother 
died. 

She had always been delicate. The rude 
winds that blow over the Isle of Man from 
the Irish sea were too much for her, and 
long before the first snow fell she passed 
away. 

Everyone was surprised when Barker 
got married, and everyone, finding his 
opinion at fault, blamed him for it. When 
he returned to his Manx home, bringing 
with him his pretty bride, excitement ran 
high. 

That was one of the drawbacks of liy- 
ing in Ramsey at that time. Everyone 
knew everyone else’s affairs. What one 
did to-day was public history to-morrow. 
It had been settled definitely that Barker 
was too old to get married. 

When a man has lived twenty years in a 
small town and is stil! a bachelor, when 
he has successfully resisted the combined 
and individual efforts of all the eligible 
young women in a radius of ten miles, his 
case may be considered hopeless. 

Disappointment was general, then, in 
every feminine heart when the old house 
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in Church street was overhauled and re- 
furnished; when the bachelor goods and 
chattels of twenty years were scattered to 
the winds, and the housekeeper, who had 
grown gray and infirm in the service of 
parker’s father, gave place to a young and 


pretty mistress. 

That was years ago. Ramsey has 
changed since then. From a quaint little 
village nestling on the bay it has become, 
for its size, a bustling city. Old manners 
and customs have been supplanted by new 
ideas and unfamiliar ways. The busy 
tourist from Manchester and Liverpool 
has invaded its privacy, and every sum- 
mer crowds of cheap trippers, loud of 
voice and louder of attire, descend upon 
its shores. 

Barker was one of the three medical 
men that Ramsey boasted of. Possessed 
of a small private income, he made his 
profession subservient to his personal in- 
clinations. Hard study had prematurely 
aged him. His dark hair was shot with 
gray and curious wrinkies lay in the cor- 
ners of his eyes and furrowed his brow. 

To the young wife, who adored him, he 
was the ideal of manly beauty. To my- 
self, young and impressionable, he became 
the object of a friendship that death alone 
had power to sever. 

The commencement of our friendship 
found me a struggling artist, painting 
pictures that no one would buy, full of the 
usual ambitions and aspirations common 
to young men, and possessed of wild 
hopes and fancies that the breath of fame 
delights to wither. 

Two years slipped away—-two happy 
years—and with the early primroses baby 
came. 

A tiny pink morsel of humanity, delicate 
as a sea shell, full of the strange beauty 
of childhood, stretching out tendrils of 
affection that wound themselves around 
our hearts. 

For six months we watched the bud 
open and grow more beautiful day by day, 
through the bright spring days, through 
the golden summer weather and through 
the months of autumn, when the evenings 
grew short and the ocean winds swept 
over the island. 

We watched the light of intelligence 
grow stronger in the big blue eyes. We 
saw the birth of some new desires awaken 
in the baby mind. Then, when our hap- 
piness seemed complete, the blow came. 

In the cemetery of St. Paul’s Church, 
where generations of forgotten Barkers 
had long since crumbled to dust, baby’s 
pretty mother. was laid to rest. 

Ten years later Barker died. Through 
the long years of his last illness I was 
with him. In the delirium of: fever and 
in the saner moments when the disease 
abated, his mind never wandered from the 
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one subject. His memory had returned 
to the early days of his courtship; to the 
brief interval of his happy married life. 

It was a wild January evening when he 
died. 

Baby had cried herself to sleep at the 
foot of the bed. Her flushed face resting 
uneasily on the coverlet, the long lashes 
of her blue eyes resting on her tear-stained 
cheeks. 

Outside, the wild wind howled and 
whistled. Torrents of rain dashed against 
the window panes, and the house shook 
with the fury of the storm that swept 
down from the hills. Drawing aside the 
curtain, I glanced out into the night. The 
storm had lashed the waters of the bay 
intoafury. In the distance the lighthouse 
lantern twinkled and flickered in the foggy 
air. The beach and promenade were bare 
and deserted, and occasional flashes of 
lightning lit up the fishermen’s boats 
drawn up on the sands. 

From the strife without I turned again 
to the peaceful quiet of the sick-room. 
The patient had fallen into a deep slum- 
ber, onethin hand grasped the bedclothes, 
the other wandered aimiessly to and fro 
on the coverlet. His strongly marked 
features stood out in bold relief against 
the white pillow—the broad forehead, 
with the masses of dark hair thrown back 
from it, the sunken cheeks and the deter- 
mined chin. Vigor was expressed in every 
feature, determination was stamped on 
every gesture. 

About five o’clock in the morning, con- 
sciousness returned to the dying man. 


.The storm had ceased, ‘but the white- 


crested waves in the bay still thundered up 
on the beach. The rays of the returning 
daylight stole into the sick-room. They 
gilded the hair of the sleeping child—one 
by one they stole over the coverlet, till 
they reached and illumined the face of the 
sleeping man. His eyes opened and wan- 
dered around the room till they fell upon 
the sleeping child. One arm supported 
her head; one tiny golden curl rested 
upon the flushed cheek; the rosy mouth 
wore the semblance of a smile. Child- 
hood’s dreams had banished the memory 
of a sorrow to which she would shortly 
awaken. 

A look of ineffable compassion and affec- 
tion filled Barker’s eyes. 

The .hours slipped away, the silence 
broken only by the ticking of the clock 
and the even breathing of the sleeping 
child; outside, the noises of returning 
life deepened and increased. A _ broad 
flood of sunlight filled the room. The 
voices of the fishermien came in through 
the open window. Through it one could 
view the sparkling waters of the bay. In 
the distance the black smoke of a steamer 
was outlined against the horizon and the 


white sails of the returning fishing boats 
dotted the water. 

The chill morning air filled the room. 
The child shivered and awoke. A moment 
later she was locked in her father’s arms. 
A strong shudder passed through his 
frame. One hand faintly stroked the 
child’s golden curls. 

Clasped in that embrace, with his child’s 
warm heart beating against his own, he 
passed away. 

II. 

There is a quaint old house, covered 
with creeping roses, that stands back from 
the high road that leads from Ramsey to 
Douglas. The old-fashioned porch is coy- 
ered with honeysuckles. In the garden at 
the back, raspberries and gooseberries 
grow in reckless profusion. In the sum- 
mer the air is heavy with the smell of 
mignonette and geraniums. 

A rustic seat stands in front of the 
house, and a shaggy Skye terrier, whom 
old age has not yet deprived of his natural 
hostility to mankind, suns himself on the 
tiny lawn or barks amuably at the casual 
visitor. 

In this retreat, carefully guarded by two 
old maiden ladies, I found Barker’s baby. 
Eight years had passed since our last 
meeting, and from a beautiful child she 
had blossomed intoalovelywoman. Time, 
which had laid its hand rather heavily 
upon me, had heightened and developed 
the personal charms of which she gave so 
much promise when a child. 

The memory of that wild January night, 
when her father died, was now almost 
effaced. The sortows of childhood, which 
seem so overwhelming at the time, leave 
but little impression upon the more ma- 
ture mind. 

I found her delightful. Her two aunts 
welcomed me as a pleasant interruption 
to the solitude in which they lived. An in- 
tercourse sprang up between us so delight- 
ful that the memory of it now brings 
nothing but pain. 

Through the spring days, before the 
annual invasion of the tourists, we wan- 
dered in the woods, where the primrose 
and early violet had already begun to 
appear. 

When the days lengthened and the hot 
summer sun drove most people indoors, 
we sailed lazily over the bay, or, sitting 
high upon the brow of. some heather- 
covered hill, looked down on the sands, 
with their endless throng of pleasure- 
seekers. 

Autumn came, and the visitors departed. 
The first chill winds of September found 
the island deserted save by those whom 
inclination or business had condemned to 
pass the winter there. 

In the spring of the following year I first 
awoke to the knowledge that my affection 
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for Barker’s baby had become something 
more than ordinary friendship. 

It may have been the attention that she 
was receiving from a handsome cousin, 
who was paying her aunts a visit, that first 
opened my eyes. It may have been the 
natural awakening that comes to every 
man sooner or later. But to me the knowl- 
edge was fraught with nothing but intense 
pain. For the first time in my life I began 
to seriously consider questions of personal 
appearance and dress. I became aware of 
the fact that I was growing old. I was 
forced to acknowledge that the hand of 
time was fast removing the few personal 
charms that I once possessed. I began to 
analyze my feelings. I commenced to 
study baby’s words and actions with the 
keenness born of love and jealousy. 

Our pleasant intercourse ceased. Our 
meetings became less frequent and a 
source of embarrassment to both of us 
when they did take place. Gradually we 
drifted apart. The breach grew wider 
and wider, and I began to appreciate the 
intense loneliness of the man who sees old 
age approaching and has to face it alone. 

And Baby? What were her feelings? I 
could not tell. Iwas old enough to be 
her father. My presumption in loving 
her and supposing that she could return 
my love became more apparent every day. 

I became melancholy and morose. 
Nothing pleased, nothing interested me. 
My books lay dusty and untouched on 
their shelves. Upstairs my neglected 
palette and paint brushes lay in undis- 
turbed confusion. 

It was a perfect evening in July. The 
last rays of daylight had not quite died 
out of the sky. 

I was standing alone on the edge of one 
of the cliffs that drop suddenly down to 
the sea, a distance of 200 feet. The sky 
was an intense blue, over which an oc- 
casional puff of white cloud floated. Be- 
low me lay the bay stretched out in a wide 
semicircle to where it met the horizon. 
The lights of the village twinkled in the 
distance, and from the sands below came 
the faint, soothing splash of the waves as 
they broke on the beach. 

A few belated sea gulls flew screaming 
over the surface of the water. The light 
died out of the sky, a faint, soft wind 
sprung up from the sea, bringing with it 
a faint odor of drying’ sea weed from the 
retiring tide. An occasional star broke 
from the blue of the sky, and at last the 
moon appeared. 

In the bright light two black figures 
were silhouetted against the background 
of the sky. They stood on the edge of the 
cliffs. Behind them the black expanse 
of the hills; below them the murmur of 
the sea. 

I recognized them at once. 
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Baby and her lover. Could I doubt it? 

Could I mistake the object of the atten- 
tions so lavishly bestowed during the last 
few months? 

They were engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. At last they separated. His tall, 
manly figure stood out in relief for a mo- 
ment against the sky, then the darkness 
swallowed him up. 

Baby came towards me; her step had 
lost much of its elasticity, and when we 
stood face to face, there were traces of 
tears upon the rosy cheeks. 

For a moment neither of us spoke. 
Then she must have noticed the hopeless, 
questioning look in my eyes. 

Her “iny little hand slid into mine, and 
nestled there. Her pretty blue eyes looked 
into mine for a moment, and then dropped 
down. A rosy flush sprang to her cheeks. 
I stooped low to catch her faintly whis- 
pered words. 

“Dick,” she said, “ my dear Dick, I have 
refused him.” My brainswam. The lights 
in the bay seemed suddenly to go out and 
then to shine again with intense radiance. 
I grasped her hands. 

“Forgive me, my darling!” I gasped. 
“Did you refuse him for my sake?” 

For a few moments she was speechless. 
The seconds seemed centuries. Not a 
sound broke the stillness. The moon 
threw up an intense radiance upon her 
face. A faint wind stirred the golden 
threads of her hair. Then came her an- 
swer, faint and low, like the early winds of 
spring. 

“For your sake, Dick, I refused him. 
I love but you.” 

A bird in the distance broke out into 
song. The melody filled the night air. 
Suddenly it ceased. The ripple of the 
waves was the only sound that broke the 
silence. Below us the vast sea; above us 
the firmament covered with myriads of 
stars ; on either hand the sleeping village. 

We stood alone with happiness too great 
for speech. 

A cloud passed over the face of the 
moon. For a moment the night breeze 
blew cold and chill in our faces, and a be- 
lated seagull swept over our heads and out 
to sea. 

Baby shivered. ‘Let us go,” I said. 

Hand in hand we left the cliffs behind, 
and struck inland. As we passed over the 
brow of the hill I glanced back. 

On the spot where we had stood the 
black shadow still rested. 

Two months later we were married in 
St. Paul’s Church. 

How can I write the end of the story? 

How can I put into words the agony 
that possesses me when I think of my 
loss? Our bliss was too great to continue. 
For awhole year our happiness lasted, and 
then the fatal disease that had killed her 
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mother seized my darling baby in its 
grasp. 

We had had an unusually hot summier. 
For two months not a drop of rain had 
fallen, and the scorched earth stared vacant- 
ly atthe pitilessskies. Nota breath of wind 
stirred the air. In the bay the fishing 
boats lay absolutely motionless on the 
water, their sails lying idly against the 
mast. 

In the house, gasping for breath, wasted 
to a shadow, but with a look of infinite 
resignation in her big blue eyes, my love 
was passing away. There was no word 
of complaint; only an infinite warning of 
relief. 

I could stand it no longer. Bareheaded 
I wandered into the garden, down the box- 
bordered avenues of flowers that her own 
little fingers had planted, along the gravel- 
ly paths trodden by her tiny feet, out 
through the little wicket gate that she 
had so often passed through, till, in the 
gathering gloom of the close of day, I 
stood upon the spot where a year pre- 
viously we had plighted our troth. 

Nothing was changed. The ebbing tide 
threw up the same faint odor; the low, 
harsh cry of the sea gulls rang on my ears, 
and on the distant horizon a faint trail of 
smoke marked the passage of a pleasure 
steamer. 

The stillness oppressed me. I felt a 
dead weight upon my breast that nearly 
suffocated me, and memory, relentless as 
the grave, brought vividiy back to me 
every incident of our last meeting. 

The night dews fell heavily all around 
me and upon my uncovered head, but 
they fell unheeded. For hours I lay upon 
the grass, looking up into the sky, where 
the moon and stars had now appeared. 

From the thicket close by the song of a 
hidden bird came faintly on the air. When 
the song ceased, I rose and returned tothe 
house. : 

In the corner of St. Paul’s churchyard, 
within sound of the murmuring waves, 
lulled to sleep by the breath of the ocean 
winds, lies Barker’s baby. 

The bright, blue eyes are closed, never 
to open again in this world. The music 
of the little voice is stilled forever. The 
golden curls cluster round a little head 
that is forever at rest; the tiny hands 
have clasped mine for the last time; the 
little feet will no longer make music in 
my heart. 

And I, gray-haired and prematurely old, 
live on. 

Live on, not entirely alone, for the 
words of the glorious resurrection text 
carved upon the little white headstone 
linger to cheer me: “I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life, and though after my 
skin worms destroy my body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.” 


7 ‘ - 
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Waiting. 


R. ANNA B. 








OW lonely it is to listen 
For the steps I hold so dear ; 
To fancy they’ve come 
To their own loved home, 
Yet never a sound to hear, ‘ 
Save the ceaseless beat of my anxious 


¢ 


heart 
That throbs like a ‘“ muffled bell,”’ 
‘To reckon the time 
By the dreary chime 
Is sadder than words can tell. 


Yet greater far the anguish 
Had hope of their coming fled ; 
Were the darling one, 
That in storm and sun 
Has been my world since we were wed, 
Were he lying asleep among the dead, 
Then life would be a shoreless sea, 
And my shattered barque 
Would drift in the dark, | 
Aud:soon be wrecked in misery. 


But who can paint my rapture 
When his steps are at the door? 
And his kindly eyes 
Like the midnight skies 
With a glory the sun never wore. 
‘Then joy awakes and sings in my heart, 
While earth seems a “ heaven below,”’ 
As f find in his kiss 
That exquisite bliss, 
Which only the loving know. 





Knowledge and Power. 


HERE is a tendency, which 
needs constant resistance, to 
limit the work of education to 
the process of instruction. 
Whether in teaching others or 

in personal self-culture, the chief object 

usually aimed at is the increase of knowl- 
edge. Sometimes this valuable commodity 
is measured only by its amount. The 
more of it that can be planted in the mind 
the better satisfied is the zealous instructor 
and the ambitious parent; and whatever 
process of cramming or otherwise con- 
duces most fully to this end is welcomed 
accordingly. Wiser people, however, are 
more moderate in their attempts, and ad- 
minister the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge more slowly and systematically, and 

with more reference to the powers of di- 

gestion. They see that mental food to be 

of any use must be assimilated by the 
mind itself,and, therefore, must be limited 
by the ability of the learner to take it in. 

Yet even these do not always recognize 

that education has another equally if not 

more important work to perform than 
that of conveying knowledge even in the 
most judicious way. 

De Quincey, in an essay on Pope, says: 
“There is the literature of knowledge, 
and there is the literature of fower.. The 
function of the first is to feach, the func- 
tion of the second is to move. ‘The first 
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is arudder; the second an oar or a sail. 
The first speaks to the mere discursive 
understanding ;.the second speaks, ulti- 
mately it may happen, to the higher un- 
derstanding or reason, but always through 
affections of pieasure and sympathy.” The 
distinction which he thus draws in the 
sphere of literature may be well intro- 
duced into all kinds of education. A man 
may be filled with knowledge of many 
sorts, may, in fact, by the aid of a retentive 
memory, be a walking encyclopedia of 
information, and yet have very little ower 
in himself. He simply holds a vast quan- 
tity of facts and truths, but does not use 
them. He can tell the views of a hundred 
philosophers, but has no philosophy of 
his own. He has the written histories of 
many nations at command, but of their 
underlying causes and principles he has 
not thought; still less could he apply them 
to the present living issues of the day. He 
may be able to quote poetry by the yard, 
yet, owing to a weak and untrained im- 
agination, be unable to fathom or enjoy a 
single poem. He may understand many 
systems of eth os, yet utterly fail to perform 
a single act of self-sacrifice when duty de- 
mands it. In his case, at least, knowledge 
is not power. It is like the heap of gold 
which lies idle and useless in the chest of 
the miser, compared with what it might 
become if put into active circulation for 
the benefit of society. 

On the other hand, a man may have 
had but little instruction of a technical 
kind, and yet may have developed much 
power. Heisan active worker and thinker 
in his own line. His ideas, though they 
may be crude, are original and strong. 
The few truths which he holds he grasps 
with a firm comprehension and carries out 
practically, What he knows not only rests 
in his memory, but lives in his heart, and 
grows in his life. Such a man cannot re- 
main ignorant. He hungers and thirsts 
for knowledge, and as fast as he gets it he 
converts it into power, just as wholesome 
food, thoroughly digested, passes into 
bodily energy, and leaves the man hungry 
for more. 

Such should be the test ofall education 
and of all self-culture. Knowledge al- 
ways has a value of its own, but it may lie 
latent and undeveloped, like fuel that has 
never been ignited. It is the evolution of 
power, the constant exercise of faculties, 
at which we should aim. It is the busy 
hands and the busy brain, both working, 
not for themselves, but for resuits to the 
world, which are deserving of honor; and 
whatever contributes to their ability is the 
most potent factor in all culture. We see 
this plainly in all occupations. The me- 
chanic must learn much, and know much, 
if he would make any mark in his trade. 
But only as he puts that knowledge into 
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action can he hope for success. His hands 
must be obedient servants to his will, and 
carry out its behests faithfully and skill- 
fully if he is to be a good mechanic. The 
artist may study all the history of his art, 


may understand its principles and learn its 


rules, and be thoroughly conversant with 
the works of the best masters, but, unless 
hecaninterpretall thisin his own language 
upon the marble or the canvas, he is noth- 
ing. ‘The orator, the lawyer, the preacher, 
the writer, must all be students and 
thinkers; but they must also be able so 
to express their thoughts as to persuade, 
convince, arouse, delight or inspire others. 
What they £zow is much, but it is what 
they do that stamps them as men of mark. 
The former should be always regarded as 
a means to the latter, and vaiuabie in pro- 
portion as it compasses the end in view. 
It is a tool, which, however strong and 
delicate, is useless except in the hands of 
one who can with it skillfully fashion his 
particular offering to society. Fichte says: 
““Not merely to know, but, according to 
thy knowledge, to do,is the destiny of 
man,\* * * ‘Thine action, thine action 
alone, determines thy worth;” and Car- 
lyle says: ‘‘ The end of man is an action 
and not a thought, though it were of the 
noblest.” 

This view of knowledge by no means 
depreciates its value. It rather enhances 
it, because it is so large a factor in the 
deveiopment of human power. No one 
can know too much, provided that his 
knowledge is active and living and bearing 
fruit. We.should welcome it from what- 
ever source it comes, whether from the 
instruction of early years, from solitary 
reading and thought, from the intercourse 
of our fellow-men or from our own ex- 
perience; but we should also remember 
that it brings with it a responsibility we 
cannot throw off—that of converting our 
knowledge into power and our power into 
good results. 


oar oe. 


Unreasonable Hopes. 







(ZY? |{® OPE is the motive power of all 
° 
w fr) human endeavor, the source 


(, of ali human improvement, 
yf the kernel of all human de- 

light. Perhaps a thoroughly 
happy and satisfactory life may be fairly 
described as the continual realization of 
well-founded hopes. On the other hand, 
high in the catalogue of human woes, we 
must rank disappointed hopes. The many 
failures of life’s endeavors, and the down- 
fall of air castles, form a large part of the 
suffering that falls to the lot of men and 
women. And yet this kind of trouble is 
not to be always passively endured; much 
of it may be withstood and prevented. For 
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other. 


it is largely owing to the thoughtless way 
in which we allow ourselves to indulge in 
unreasonable hopes, many of which are 
impossible of fruition, because they age 
inconsistent with each other. Indeed, a 
large proportion of frustrated hopes may 
be traced to a mental incapacity to see the 
impossible. There are certain advantages 
which belong to different paths in life, 
and can only be secured by those who fol- 
low these respective paths. To choose 
one road, and yet to expect to pluck the 
flowers which grow only in another, is as 
foolish in life’s paths as it would be in 
those of nature. 

A young man, for example, who has 
been brought up in implicit faith in in- 
tegrity, enters a new world, where different 
ideas prevail and different standards are 
followed. He does not intend to forsake 
his principles or to lower his sense of 
honor; at the same time, he desires to 
stand well with his employers and asso- 
ciates. Yet there comes a time when he 
finds that these are diametrically opposed, 
and he must choose between them. Hap- 
pily, he values the former more than the 
latter, and elects to be truthful when truth 
is at a discount, and honest when honesty 
is derided. But having done this, he 
loudly laments the loss he has sustained ; 
he thinks it unfair that, having made a 
sacrifice for the sake of the right, he 
should have to dear that sacrifice. He 
supposed that men would applaud and 
honor him for having thus chosen, and 
when instead of this he receives reproach 
and derision, he is astonished and disap- 
pointed. He forgets that he might have 
had the advantages he has resigned if he 
had chosen the other path, but that then 
he must have lost what he now enjoys— 
the approval of conscience, self-respect, 
and a strengthened power to resist tempta- 
tions. Would he give these up for the 
other? If not, what ground has he for 
complaint? He cannot have both, for 
they are inconsistent with each other, 

One man hopes to become a true artist. 
He has that within him which he longs to 
express in his picture, his statue or his 
writings, and he also hopes that wealth 
may ctown his efforts. But experience 
shows him these two good things seldom 
lie in the same path; that they demand 
different qualities and abilities; that, if he 
would reach to the heights in one, he must 
be content to dwell in the vales of the 
If, then, it is more to him to de 
what he longs to be than to ave what he 
would like to have, what reason has the 
loyal and devoted artist to complain, 
though he be poor, and even obscure? 
He possesses that which he most deeply 
values. Why should he hope for other 
things which are inconsistent with that? 
Another prizes highly his independence. 
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_He does not wish to be bound by the con- 


ventionalities of society, and he consults 
his health, his comfort or his convenience 
rather than the laws of fashion or the 
strict rules of etiquette. Yet when society 
looks coldly or smiles contemptuously 
upon him he is filled with wrath and 


surprise. He had not counted the 
cost nor prepared for the necessary 
sacrifice. 


A statesman is inspired with the hope 
of benefiting his country, and he sees one 
way at least in which <he ardently aspires 
to accomplish it. But he also hopes that, 
in carrying his measure, he may win 
esteem and popularity. If, however, he 
finds himself in the minority, and contra- 
vened by political schemers and office- 
seekers, does he faint with discourage- 
ment? Would he then exchange his 
earnest patriotism and disinterestedness 
to gain the plaudits of a crowd? 
not, should he not be content and glad to 
work on in the same good cause, even in 
the face of opposition? We do a kind- 
ness for a friend or neighbor, or relieve 
poverty, or solace distress, and are not 
ccntent with the blessed results in them- 
selves. We crave appreciation and grati- 
tude as well, and are often bitterly dis- 
appointed when it does not come. Marcus 
Antoninus says: “Some men, when they 
do you a kindness, are presently for ring- 
ing the obligation in your ears. Others 
remember the favor,and look upon you 
as theirdebtor. Athird sort shall be every 
jot as much benefactors, and yet scarce 
know anything of the matter. These are 
much like a vine, which is satisfied by be- 
ing fruitful in its kind, and bears a bunch 
of grapes without expecting any thanks 
for it.” 

There are ether hopes even more futile. 
We expect health and long life, while we 
are pursuing a course of overwork, or of 
self-ind=igence, which makes such hopes 
absurd. We hope to accomplish many 
things while exhausting our energies on 
one, ‘and then lament a failure which was 
inevitable. Or we hope to see our chil- 
dren growup to be noble, earnest men 
and women, while the example we set 
them, and the associations which surround 
them, are ofan opposite nature. Ofcourse, 
if all advantages and pleasures ran-on one 
line, that line would be crowded with 
trav elers; but this is not so. Everything 
worth having involves the sacrifice of 
something less worthy; every choice made 
demands the relinquishment of some- 
thing else, and he only is wise who, while 
choosing what is to him the most valuable, 
cheerfully resigns everything which is in- 
consistent with that. This is the best 
foundation for contentment and peace of 
mind, the best safeguard against disap- 
pointed hopes. 


And, if 
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Practical Courtship. 





C. ELWOOD S&S. 





4 
OU say you love me. Maybe so— 
I would not doubt your word; 
But others before now, you know, 
Have such sweet love vows heard 
Whoare not loved now,as wives would 

Be loved by those they wed. 

You say you love me. Very good— 

But will you like my bread ? 


You say you love me. You must know 
Your words are sweet to hear ; 

Like tender music, soft and low, 
They charm my willing ear. 

But if you would win all my heart, 
Possess my very soul— 

Promise to do a husband’s part— 
Swear you'll bring up the coal! 


You say you love me. And you ask 
If I could love you too. 

I own ’twill be an easy task 
If only you are true. 

This, this alone, I stipulate, 
’Tis all my heart’s desire— 

That I may sleep till half-past eight, 
And you shall build the fire. 





Tyranny of the Weak over the Strong. 


vancement of a people more 
o plainly than the degree to which 
the tyranny of the strong over 
the weak is frowned upon. 
There were ancient and barbarous times 
in which this sentiment had never been 
awakened. Might alone was supposed to 
make right; the strong oppressed the 
weak as a matter of course, and the weak 
never thought of anything but submitting. 
Gradually, however, better views prevailed, 
and now the des¢ people in civilized lands 
scorn to employ their strength to tyrannize 
over their weaker neighbors. The public 
conscience is becoming more and more 
aroused to the injustice of this, and, while 
there are yet many steps to take, the gen- 
eral tendency is in the right direction. 
There is, however, frequently another 
tyranny, more insidious, and, perhaps, 
hardly less selfish, but which excites far 
less comment, z.é., the tyranny of the weak 
over the strong. It might be supposed 
that where power of any kind was united 
with BETIETOSITY it would excite affectionate 
gratitude, and a desire to make whatever 
return was Fe PS and in an honorable 
mind this is always the result. But, un- 
fortunately, there are others of a different 
mould, who, instead of being thus softened 
and inspired to do their best, become 
more and more exacting and demanding, 
and at the same time more dependent. 
We sometimes see this in the case of sick- 
nessand suffering. Thestrong and healthy 
husband or wife, “parent or child, sister or 
friend, feeling acute sympathy with the in- 
valid, deemis no sacrifice too great to make 
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for his or her comfort or relief. All pleas- 
ure and recreation is given up, sleep is 
curtailed, every energy is taxed to the ut- 
most, and sometimes health breaks down 
_ in the strain; while the patient, instead of 
being gentle and grateful, and anxious to 
make as little trouble as possible, is fretful 
and peevish, complaining. and thankless, 
- accepting every sacrifice as a right, and 
continually making fresh demands. Many 
a generous and valuable life has been 
ruined and its health and happiness de- 
stroyed by this tyranny of selfish weak- 
ness over unselfish strength. 

Sometimes it is the aged and infirm 
who are thus tyrannical. The young 
should be taught, far more efficiently than 
they are now, to reverence the old; yet it 
is, after all, only character, not years, that 
can command the reverence of the heart. 
He who uses his age as an excuse to cover 
idleness, petulance and unreasonable de- 
mands, who is willing to sap the strength, 
waste the energies and spoil the enjoy- 
ment of those who minister to his needs, 
is a fit example of the tyranny of weak- 
ness. Then, there is the occasional tyranny 
of the poor and unfortunate over the gen- 
erous and magnanimous. While many re- 
ceive aid asa grateful but temporary help 
to a better condition, and profit by it to 
renewed self-effort, there are some whom 
it seems to paralyze. They sink into a 
state of dependence, accepting all and 
craving more, and draining the purses of 
the liberal to support their worthless lives. 

Not only poverty but affliction of every 
kind may be tyrannical. Sympathy is 
sweet, and should be freely given, but 
when it is demanded it loses all its value. 
The unhappy have no right to thrust their 
nlisery upon others, to embitter their cup 
with the drops of grief which fall to their 
own share. That suffering alone is hal- 
owed which is borne with fortitude, and 
not allowed to obtrude itself upon any 
one, or to poison any joy. ‘There is, too, 
the tyranny of moral weakness over moral 
strength. A single ill-humored person 
may spoil the harmony and peace of an 
entire household, or the pleasure and 
comfort of a whole social circle. An en- 
vious, jealous or suspicious lover or friend 
is always a tyrant. His friend is in con- 
stant fear of exciting these evil passions, 
aud must finally sacrifice either his friend- 
ship or his freedom. So the youth who 
swerves from integrity, who is too weak 
to resist temptation, inflicts untold suffer- 
ing on his honest parents, and, perchance, 
on many others. The wrong-doer of every 
kind is constantly tyrannizing over the 
good man, inerfering with his peace, di- 
minishing his liberty, curtailing his en- 
joyment. 

There are few greater tyrants than what 
are commonly called spoiled children. 
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The parents, however superior they may . 
be in many respects, are their very slaves. 
They have sacrificed everything for them, 
and required no sacrifice at their hands 
in return. Thus the children expect to 
receive everything and to give nothing. 
The habit of selfishness becomes ingrain- 
ed, and, while they develop no power of 
making others happy, they lose the power 
of enjoyment in themselves. The parents’ 
lives and happiness, and the children’s, 
also, are alike wrecked on the altar of 
foolish indulgence, while wisdom might 
have cherished both. 

Mr. Arthur Helps says truly: ‘‘ Weak is 
a relative term; whenever two people 
meet, one is comparatively weak and the 
other strong.” It is right that the one 
should impart to the other, but whether it 
proves areal good depends largely upon 
the way itistaken. If itis accepted merely 
as a support for continued weakness, its 
value will be small indeed. The man who 
leans contentedly and perpetually upon 
some one else, whether it be for his liveli- 
hood, for sympathy, or help of any kind, 
is not being really aided, but only still 
further enfeebled. He drains another, 
not merely to no purpose, but to the in- 
jury of both. But if, on the other hand, 
he receive the help, whatever it be, with 
thankful gratitude, and use it as a step- 
ping-stone to better things; if he regard 
it as a temporary loan, which he in his 
turn may repay to some one weaker than 
himself; if he be inspired by it to greater 
efforts, and through it gain strength to 
stand on his own feet—then it has fulfilled 
its true mission, and is no longer a dead 
weight, buta living force. If itis cowardly 
for the strong to oppose the weak, it is no 
less mean and base for the weak to impose 
upon the good nature and generosity of 
the strong. Therecan be tyranny in both 
ways.” 





Value of Hand Work. 


NE token of advancing intelli- 
% \ gence in civilized nations, and 
yy, especially in our own, is the in- 

. creasing respect paid to hand- 
work. The foolish contempt in 

which it was once held, has, to a great ex- 
tent, passed away, and the skilled work- 
mian now receives a degree of honor and 
consideration that would formerly have 
been thought absurd. Even now, how- 
ever, the division is strongly marked be- 
tween the hand-worker and the brain- 
worker, and, while both are respected, the 
latter is usually supposed to occupy a 
higher level than the former. His efforts, 
it is assumed, are directed to the higher 
life of man, while those of the former are 
centered chiefly in supplying his material 


~ 


‘wants. Thus they are not expected to 
make many invasions on each other’s ter- 
titory, and the excessive division of labor 
intensifies the distinction. 

The separation, however, is perilous to 
the interests of both. Mr. Ruskin says: 
‘We want one man to be always thinking, 
and another to be always working, and we 
call one a gentleman and the other an 
operative, whereas the workman ought 
often to be thinking, and the thinker 
often to be working, and both should be 
gentlemen in the best sense. * * * It 
is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor 
can be made happy; and the two cannot 
be separated with impunity.” One-half 
of this truth is becoming very generally 
realized, hence the spread of praiseworthy 
efforts to educate the whole people. That 
hand-workers should have their knowl- 
edge increased, their thoughts aroused, 
their minds developed, is now admitted by 
all intelligent persons, and the facilities 
for this are constantly multiplying. But 
it is not yet so manifest that those whose 
ordinary occupations tax their brains 
rather than their muscles require the op- 
posite kind of development. Yet they do 
need it, even for the best success in their 
specialeniployments. Dr. Brown-Sequard, 
an authority on the brain, is said to have 
affirmed that “the left side of the brain, 
which co-operates with the right hand, is 
more fully developed than the right side 
of the brain, which corresponds with the 
left hand.” Evidently this is due to the 
greater exercise which is given to the 
right hand, and if it shows anything it is 
that the use of the hand produces a direct 
effect upon the deveiopment of the brain. 
This is not strange when we remember 
that manual dexterity in any province re- 
quires the exercise of many faculties. The 
observant eye, the enforced attention, the 
act of comparing and weighing and de- 
‘ciding, the habit of perseverance, the un- 
wearying repetition in order to attain 
excellence, are all efforts of the brain, and 
yet no good hand-work can be accom- 
plished without them. The fact is that 
manual work, and what we call mental 
work, are far more closely allied in their 
operations, and more inter-dependent, than 
we are accustomed to consider them; and 
we none of us know how much thought 
itself, and all mental work, are improved 
and strengthened by the very efforts which 
are put forth in the interests of manual 
employments. 

Not only the brain, however, but the 
moral sense, the heart and the life itself 
are all purified and strengthened by the 
conscientious performance of hand-work. 
It is said that a large proportion of the in- 
mates of our prisons are ignorant of any 
hhandicraft, and doubtless this ignorance 
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has a share in leading them to the com- 
mission of the crimes for which they are 
confined. Industry drives away a multi- 
tude of evil suggestions that find an easy 
lodgment where there are idle hands. 
Doubtless the knowledge of a trade, bring- 
ing with it self-respecting habits, has 
saved many a youth from temptation and 
influences which would have been his 
ruin. Apart from this, however, the hap- 
piness, the contentment, the independence 
that results from some knowledge of hand- 
work are invaluable to everyone. If it be 
the daily occupation, intelligently pur- 
sued and well performed, it is a foundation 
on which the promotion of the worker is 
only limited by his industry and talents. 
Many of the most eminent and useful 
men have begun their lives in this way, 
and all their prosperity and value can be 
traced back to the thorough knowledge 
and skillful pursuit of some branch of 
manual work. If, however, the life-work 
lies in quite a different direction, the 
possession of some manual ability will 
still be of incalculable value. Deft and 
skillful fingers are a blessing to any man 
or woman. As a general thing, most 
women have an advantage in this respect 
over most men, as their hands are often 
busily and usefully employed, while con- 
versation or reading goes on uninter- 
ruptedly; while the hands of their brothers 
are, for the time, superfluous. The gen- 
eral aptness in using the hands is thor- 
oughly appreciated by every housekeeper. 
Many a dollar is saved, and much friction 
of nerves prevented by the individual who 
can turn his hand to everything and supply 
the various little, but constantly recurring, 
needs of a household. The sons of sucha 
man soon acquire the same useful facility, 
but, of course, where it does not exist it 
cannot be communicated. 

Then, too,it is something like a reserved 
capital, on which to draw in case of an 
emergency. When misfortunes or failures 
fallon a man in business or professional 
life, if he has some manual skill to fall 
back upon he will never feel quite adrift. 
Many a man has regretted that he did not 
learn a trade in his youth, but few, if any, 
have ever been sorry that they did. Even 
for the most fortunate and prosperous 
man it affords a resource for his leisure, it 
helps to broaden and temper his views of 
life, it infuses a sympathy with and an un- 
derstanding of others that he can acquire 
in no other way. It promotes just that 
balance of ability which is needed to round 
the character and expand the life of the 
brain-worker; it is to him what strictly 
mental cultivation is to the manual toiler. 
How this balance is to be secured is a 
problem well worth the attention of every 
educator and well-wisher of mankind. It 
begins in the kindergarten or the well- 
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organized nursery, and it ends only with 


life itself. The child who is trained to use 
his hands as well as his head has a good 
equipment for life, whatever sphere he may 
enter, and he who has lacked such a train- 
ing may yet do much to supply the de- 
ficiency, if he be fully alive to its importance 
and willing to submit to the necessary 
self-discipline. 


. <2 


Aids to Morality. 
ANY people imagine that the 
only ways in which public and 
of private morality can be im- 
R proved are those definite and 
direct methods which appeal 
at once to the conscience and the heart. 
Preaching and teaching, persuading and 
warning, exhorting and encouraging, are 
instrumentalities worthy of all honor, and 
those whose abilities qualify them for 
such tasks should receive every possible 
stimulus to exert them in so noble a cause. 
But it is a great mistake to suppose that 
these are the onz/y means to promote 
morality. Every truly civilized influence 
is also a reforming one. By this we do 
not mean that miscalled civilization which 
multiplies wants and increases luxury and 
develops refinement in a few at the ex- 
pense of the many, but that advancement 
of mind and of knowledge which is for- 
ever disclosing better and nobler methods 
of living and diffusing them among the 
whole people. 

When we- come to seek into the causes 
of this improvement we shall find -that 
among the most prominent are the prac- 
tical results of scientific progress and the 
civilizing tendencies of the age. There is 
no question that dirt, disease and darkness 
are prevalent sources of vice and crime, 
and whatever influences are brought to 
bear against them will also press heavily 
against immorality. The increasing value 
set upon health, as shown alike in sanitary 
laws and regulations and in the greater 
willingness manifested by the community 
to understand and adopt hygienic modes 
of life,is beyond dispute. The improve- 
ments in housebuilding and drainage; the 
introduction of water, pure and plentiful ; 
the freer adniission of fresh air, the better 
systems.of ventilation, the brilliant light- 
ing up of our city streets—all contribute 
to the prevention of crime and to the 
spread of a higher type of morality, while 
increasing the health, peace and comfort 
of the community. 

' There are some persons who feel quite 
powerless to help on the cause of reform, 
or to improve the moral character of a 
single individual, because they have no gift 
for influencing men by direct appeal. 
They have, perhaps, tried and failed, and 
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so, although they would like to do some 
good in the world, they are hopeless of 
any success. Let such take courage as 
they remember how many indirect, yet 
most effectual methods there are of ac- 
complishing this end. 

It is in works of benevolence and reform, 
just as in all other kinds of work—that 
which a man can do dest is the very best 
thing for him to do. So,if one man is 
interested in sanitary schemes and an- 
other in evening schools, if one is anxious 
for free libraries and another for free 
parks, if one can help to secure good 
roads and clean streets and another can 
aid in protecting children or dumb animals 
from ill-treatment, let each be assured 
that in such exertions he is doing his 
share in promoting morality and in ele- 
vating character as surely and as effect- 
ually as those whose peculiar province it 
is to teach or to preach, to admonish or to 
advise. 


“ Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more.” 





><> 


Our Herods. 
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(og) OW that we’ve scattered the flowers of 
May 
Over the graves of the blue and gray— 


\ 
Cry 
oe Hp Over the graves where the women 
ue weep, 


Over the mounds where the heroes 
sleep— 
Now let us turn to the graves of those 
Who. have lived and died in their overclothes. 





Are they not heroes—have they not died 

Under their engines, side by side? 

Have they not stood by the throttle and brake 

And gone down to death for their passengers’ 
sake? 

Calm, undisturbed be the peaceful repose 

Of the men who have died in their overclothes. 


We would not take from the soldier’s grave 
Not even the blades of grass that wave, 

Nor would we ask you to hand us down 

A single star from the soldier’s crown; 

All honor to them—but forget not those 

Who have lived and died in their overclothes. 


When the moon’s cold rays grow dim and pale, 

And es lightning.leaps out o’er the glistening 
rail, 

When the sharp sleet furrows each eager face, 

As over the mountains and hiils they chase, 

Ah! dreary indeed are the battles of those 

Who have fought and fell in their overclothes. 


»T would be sweet to know when we're laid to rest, 

With our hands folded silently over our breast, 

That a woman would come to our grave once a 
year 

Bringing wreaths of flowers ; that a woman's tear 

Would dampen the dust on the grave of those 

Who have dared to die in their overclothes. 


As time flies on with a reckless wing, 

And of noble knights the poets sing, 

We shall tell in our feeble way 

Of ee good they have done, as we look on the 
clay, 

On the tear and storm-stained faces of those 

Who have gone down to death in their overclothes.. 


—Cy. Warman. 


be gained at any time? 
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The Action of the Eye.* 





It can We taken as a fact, which the 
theory of the action of the eye implies, 
that for each external impression, that is, 
for each image produced on the retina, 
the ends of the visual nerves concerned in 
the conveyance of the impression to the 
mind must be under a peculiar stress or in 
a vibratory state. It now does not seem 
improbable that, when by the power of 
thought an image is evoked, a distant re- 
flex action, no matter how weak, is exerted 
upon certain ends of the visual nerves, 
and, therefore, upon the retina. Will it 
ever be within human power to analyze 
the condition of the retina when disturbed 
by thought or reflex action, by the help of 
some optical or other means of such sensi- 
tiveness that a clear idea of its state might 
If this were pos- 
sible, then the problem of reading one’s 
thoughts with precision, like the characters 
of an open book, might be much easier to 


‘solve than many problems be!onging to 


the domain of positive physical science, in 
the solution of which many,if not the 
majority of scientific men implicitly be- 
lieve. Helmholtz has shown that the 
fundi of the eyes are themselves luminous, 
and he was able to see, in total darkness, 
the movement of his arm by the light of 
his own eyes. This is one of the most 
remarkable experiments recorded in the 
history of science, and probably only a few 
men could satisfactorily repeat it, for it is 
very likely that the luminosity of the eye 
is associated with uncommon activity of 
the brain and great imaginative power. It 
is fluorescence of brain action, as it were. 

Another fact having a great bearing on 
this subject which has probably been noted 
by many, Since it is stated in popular ex- 
pressions, but which I cannot recollect to 
have found chronicled as a positive result 
of observation, is that at times, when a 


* Abstract from address before Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, by Nikola Tesla. 
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sudden idea or image presents itself to 
the intellect, there is a distinct and some- 
times painful sensation of luminosity pro- 
duced in the eye, observable even in broad 
daylight. 

Two facts about the eye must forcibly 
impress the mind of the physicist, nct- 
withstanding he may think or say that it 
is an imperfect optical instrument, for- 
getting that the very conception of that 
which is perfect, or seems so to him, has 
been gained through this same instru- 
ment. First, the eye is, as far as our pos- 
itive knowledge goes, the only organ 
which is directly affected by that subtle 
medium which, as science teaches us, 
must fill all space; secondly, it is the most 
sensitive of our organs, incomparably more 
sensitive to external impressions than any 
other. 

This divine organ of sight, this indis- 
pensable instrument for thought and all 
intellectual enjoyment, which lays open to 
us the marvels of this universe, through 
which we have acquired what knowledge 
we possess, and which prompts us to and 
controls all our physical and mental 
activity—by what is it affected? By light! 
What 1s light? 

It is beyond the scope of my lecture to 
dwell upon the subject of light in general, 
my object being merely to bring presently 
to your notice a certain class of light 
effects and a number of phenomena ob- 
served in pursuing the study of these 
effects. But to be consistent in my re- 
marks it is necessary to state that accord- 
ing to the idea now accepted by the ma- 
jority of scientific men as a positive result 
of theoretical and experimental investi- 
gation, the various forms of manifestation 
of energy which were generally designated 
as ‘‘electric,” or more precisely “electro- 
magnetic,” are energy manifestations of 
the same nature as those of radiant heat 
and light. Therefore the phenomena of 
light and heat, and others beside these, 
may be called electrical phenomena. Thus 
electrical science has become the mother 
science of all, and its study has become 
all-important. The day when we shall 
know exactly what “electricity” is will 
chronicle,an event probably greater and 
more important than any other recorded 
in the history of the human race. / 
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Heat and Light of the Sun. 





So far as our present knowledge goes it 
would seem that the brightness of any 
sun-like body is to be attributed solely to 
the transformation in some. fashion of 
mechanical power into heat. To take our 
own sun as an example. It is now an 
assured doctrine that the heat so necessary 
to our welfare is sustained by the gradual 
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contraction of the solar volume. The 
energy available for transformation into 
heat in this process seems sufficient to 
supply the radiation of the sun, not only 
for ages such as those we reckon in the 
human period, but even throughout a lapse 
of time so vast as that which geology de- 
mands for the formation of the earth’s 
crust. But it 1s certain that the quantity 
of possible light and heat to be dispensed 
by the sun is limited in amount. The 
sun cannot shine on forever. A time must 
assuredly come when the orb, at present 
so brilliant, will have no more potency for 
the radiation of light than is at present 
possessed by the earth or the moon. In 
like manner it can be seen that the ma- 
terials constituting the sun have not al- 
ways been luminous. We cannot, indeed, 
say with certainty by what influence their 
brightness was originally kindled. It 
probably arose from a collision between 
two dark masses, which happened to come 
to an encounter with enormous velocities 
in their progress through space. It is, 
however, plain that the ages during which 
the sun has been brilliant form only an 
incident, so to speak, in the infinite quan- 
tity of matter of which the solar system is 
constituted. 

Notwithstanding the millions or thou- 
sands of millions of years which that 
matter has existed, it has, perhaps, only 
once become so heated, owing to the cir- 
cumstances which we may describe as 
accidental or casual, as to have acquired 
the ample light-dispensing power of the 
sun. It is, however, possible that such 
periods of light-radiating capacity should 
have occurred more than once; they may 
possibly have occurred several times 
throughout the ages of time past. Nor is 
it likely that the last phenomena of this 
kind have yet arrived. The sun, after the 
‘lapse of uncounted years, will lose all its 
heat and pass into a black, dark mass. 
In that form it may endure for an epoch 
so protracted that the spell during which 
it has acted as a luminary to our system 
will appear but amoment in comparison 
with the dark ages which succeeded the 
solar splendor. But we can conceive that 
the darkness, which is the doom of our 
system, need not necessarily be eternal so 
far as its materials are concerned; it may 
be that again in the course of its wander- 
ings through space the tide of chance 
may again bring the dark and tremendous 
globe so near some other orb that another 
collision should take place with appalling 
vehemence. The solid materials shall 
again become transformed into a stupen- 
dous glowing nebula, and then, in the 
course of the tedious contraction of this 
nebula, another protracted period of brill- 
iance will diversify the career of the great 
body, and may last long enough for the 
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evolution of pianets and of the whole 
races of highly organized creatures. The 
essential point of our present considera- 
tion must not be misunderstood. A little 
reflection will show that any periods of 
brilliance must be regarded as exceptional 
periods in the history of each body. 
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Atmospheric Electricity. 





In a Vienna periodical are published 
details of experiments by the scientist, 
Larroque, as to the origin of atmospheric 
electricity. 

The origin of local thunderstorms in 
summer may be thus explained: In any 
region strongly heated by the sun’s rays 
there arises an active evaporation and, in 
consequence, a strong ascending current 
of air, saturated with watery vapor. On 
entering the higher and colder regions of 
the atmosphere, the watery vapor is con- 
densed, and the heat thus liberated ac- 
celerates the upward current. The small 
drops are rapidly borne upward to a con- 
siderable height and, as aresult of friction, 
become charged with positive electricity, 
while the surroundings are negatively 
electric. The ascent of the water drops 
continues until their weight is sufficient 
to overcome the pressure of the ascend- 
ing current of air. 

As this process is continuous for long 
periods, the frequently great number of 
lightning discharges is not to be wondered 
at. It may also be remarked that Hoppe’s 
hypothesis, that the planting of forests 
would tend to moderate electric condi- 
tions, is borne out by Bezold’s observa- 
tions, that deforested or swampy larids are 
most favorable to the generation of elec- 
tric disturbances. In the first place, the 
forest shelters the floor from the sun’s 
rays, arrests the evaporation due to a heat- 
ed surface, and, consequently, the forma- 
tion of ascending currents of vapor-laden 
air, which are precisely the phenomena 
which the conditions of deforested or 
swampy lands are designed to promote. 

A reconciliation between the respective 
followers of the evaporation and frictional 
theories has been effected by Firmin Lar- 
roque. He points out that,in order to 
trace atmospheric electricity to its source, 
it is useless to speculate on whether it 
would be generated by the evaporation 
of pure distilled water, carefully guarded 
from friction. There is nothing like this 
in nature to investigate; our proper course 
is rather to study evaporation under the 
conditions most nearly resembling those 
which attend the process of evaporation in 
nature. 

In so far as concerns the surface of the 
dry land, the surface water penetrates to a 
greater or less extent into the subsoil 


strata. Similarly the strata are penetrated 
by the warmth of the sun’s rays. It fol- 
lows, then, that in notably damp earth 
vapor is formed, not merely at the earth’s 
surface, but also at greater or less depths 
below it, and cannot escape into the air 
until after its passage through strata of 
prescribed thickness. One need hardly 
remark that in this way the vapor has 
abundant opportunity for friction. And 
here, two possibilities have to be kept in 
mind: (1) The evaporation of water fol- 
lows as a simple consequence of a pure 
mechanical separation of the water from 
neutral earthy substances; or (2), of a 
separation of the water from chemical 
combinations. It is consequently a mat- 
ter for experiment whether the vapor thus 
evolved is electric or not. 

Iarroque experimented under both of 
these conditions, and in both instances 
found positive evidence of the presence 
of electricity in the condensed vapor. He 
holds it demonstrated that water liberated 
by evaporation from chemical combina- 
tions is electric, and that water evaporated 
from the ocean is equally electric. 





Two Kinds of Thirst. 





Thirst is simply a sensation by which a 
lack of fluids in the system is made known, 
and in a state of health it is a generally 
faithful indication of the wants of the 
body. Natural thirst, which must be dis- 
tinguished from the thirst caused by 
stimulating foods and drinks or by fever, 
is first indicated by a peculiar dryness of 
the mouth and fauces, caused by the fail- 
ure of the pharyngeal membrane to secrete 
a due amount of liquids, but if fluids were 
to be introduced directly into the stomach 
through a tube, and not by way of the 
fauces—as has been done in some unusual 
cases—the immediate absorption thereof 
instantly allays the sense of thirst, from 
which it has been supposed that the sen- 
sation of thirst is in the nerves of the 
stomach, and that the throat sensation is 
a kind of reflex action. 

However, this theory cannot be fully 
accepted, thirst being a sensation caused 
by the general want, which can be supplied 
through the blood vessels, the rectum or 
the skin, as well as through the stomach 
or throat. The exhalations from the lungs 
and skin and the kidney and other secre- 
tories are effected principally at the ex- 
pense of water in the blood, which must 
be restored to its normal amount or in- 
tense general suffering follows. 

A sudden loss of blood by the lancet or 
from a wound, or a rapid drain on the 
vascular system, as in cholera or in dia- 
betes, also causes the intense sensation of 
thirst. The thirst of fever, on the other 
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hand, is not caused by the lack of fluids in 
the system, but by the dryness of the 
throat, mouth and skin, caused by the un- 
naturally high temperature of the blood. 





Muscular Energy. 

Physicians are agreed in considering 
the human muscle as a chemical machine 
which consumes some fuel and transforms 
the energy of combustion into muscular 
energy. Of course the machine, in order 
to be set to work, must receive some sort 
of stimulation transmitted to it from the 
motor centers through the nerves; and if 
the central impulses are weakened bya 
continued strain, or if the fuel of the ma- 
chine itself is exhausted, fatigue or weari- 
ness of the muscles follows. 

It was interesting to ascertain which of 
these two causes of exhaustion has the 
greatest importance, or at least, which is 
first felt, and this is the subject of a new 
work by the Italian physiologist, Angelo 
Mosso, who is already known in this coun- 
try for his researches into the temperature 
of the brain. He studied one of the 
simplest muscular movements, the bend- 
ing of the median finger, provoked either 
by an act of will or by an electric current, 
and he was struck by the remarkable 
similarity of the phenomena of fatigue in 
both cases. Whether the movements of 
the finger be provoked by nervous force 
or by electricity, fatigue is produced by 
both cases. 





Early English Railways. 

The little “John Bull” engine and its- 
primative train at Chicago during the 
World’s Fair has given young Americans 
an idea of what railroading was in this 
country in its early days. In England, 
France and the United States, the railway 
era began at practically the same time, 
this country being at the outset decidedly 
in the van of the procession with its great 
distances to be covered and the compara- 
these 
countries the need of regular and rapid 
communication was felt, and the develop- 
ment of the locomotive engine made it 
possible in them all at substantiaily the 
same time. 

The Manchester & Liverpool railway 
was the first steam railroad in England 
really worthy of thename. It was opened 
in 1830, and, considering the experimental 
stage of the business at that time, it must 
be counted one of the railroad wonders of 
the world. There had long been various 
sorts of tramways in England, principaily 
in the coal regions, operated with horses 
or stationary engines, and at least two 
roads operated with locomotives were 
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already in existence—the Stockton & Dar- 
lington, opened in 1825, and the Monk- 
lands, in Scotland, opened in 1826; but 
they were on the small scale, both were 
experimental, and neither depended en- 
tirely upon locomotives for power. In- 
deed, when the Manchester & Liverpool 
road was begun, it was intended that the 
cars should be drawn either by horses or 
with cables operated by stationary en- 
gines; the use of locomotives was aun 
afterthought. 

In 1822a company was formed to provide 
the best possible communication between 
Liverpool and Manchester—one the great 
seaport of England and the other the 
great manufacturing town. Although the 
population of Liverpool was then only 
about 125,000, the port was receiving every 
year nearly 500,000 bags of American cot- 
ton, all of which had to be hauled or 
floated to the Manchester mills for manu- 
facture. The freight traffic between the 
two cities was about 1,000 tons daily, and 
communication was so slow that the mills 
were often delayed, to the great loss of 
both the proprietors and the operatives. 
There was no doubt from the beginning 
that a railroad between the two points 
would be profitable, and the company had 
no difficulty in selling its shares. The 
distance was only thirty-one miles, and 
the company began with a capital of 
$2,000,000, in shares of $500 each. But, 
with what was thought abundant capital, 
there was still many difficulties to be en- 
countered. The landed proprietors ob- 
jected to having this new-fangled iron 
road run over their estates, and they made 
such a strong fight in parliament that the 
charter was not granted until 1826. In 
June of that year work was begun under 
the direction of George Stevenson. Stev- 
enson was perfecting his locomotive en- 
gines, and he gave the idea of a real steam 
railway between the two cities. The com- 
pany’s capital was then increased to 
$5,000,000. 

It was determined that grades and curves 
would be too dangerous for the tremen- 
dous speed attained by the steam wagons, 
sometimes almost fifteen miles an hour, 
and that the road must, as far as prac- 
ticable, be straight and level. The carry- 
ing outof thisidea made the new road 
such a work asa young company in this 
country, even at this time, would hardly 
undertake. The nature of the country 
made it a very difficult task. Tunnels had 
to be made, bridges built, and the great 
Chat Moss, a swamp four miles wide, and 
so soft that cattle could not cross it, had to 
be drained and leveled in the center and 
embanked at each end. The soft mud 
here was from ten to thirty-five feet deep. 
In the thirty-one miles, sixty-three bridges 
were necessary, and twenty-two of these 
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were built of brick, eleven of brick and 
stone, eleven of wood, and two of wood 
and stone. Two great tunnels were cut, 
and the work on these was of the most 
substantial character. 

The whole construction of this road is 
enough to make a modern railroad man 
open his eyes. Besides its sixty-three 
bridges, two long tunnels cut through 
rock, four miles of swamp filled, and ex- 
cavating or mounding over almost the 
entire line, crossing at grade had every- 
where to beavoided. Thetunnel by which 
the road entered Liverpool was a mile and 
a half long. Midway between Liverpool 
and Manchester the Vailey of the Sankey 
was crossed by a great viaduct supported 
on. nine arches, each arch of fifty feet span 
and from fifty to seventy feet high. The 
roadbed was hardly inferior to the best in 
present use. Wrought-iron rails were 
used, each fifteen feet long and weighing 
thirty-five pounds to the yard. Some of 
the sleepers were of wood, some of stone. 
The stone ones contained four cubic feet 
each, and were used over eighteen miles 
of the line. The wooden ties were oak or 
larch, and were used principally on the 
embankments. The roadbed itself con- 
sisted of a layer of broken rock and sand 
two feet thick, one foot being below the 
ties, the other foot between them. The 
ties were laid at intervals of three feet, in 
each tie two holes six inches deep and an 
inch in diameter being bored, with oak 
plugs driven into the holes. The rails 
were supported every three feet on cast- 
iron chairs, and the chairs spiked to the 
plugs. With the exception of two in- 
clined planes at Rainhill, where the grade 
was one in ninety-six, there was no greater 
grade on the whole line than one in 880; 
and no curve exceeded a deviation of four 
in twenty-two yards. This first of Eng- 
land’s great railroads was as straight and 
level as any road that has yet been built; 
and its lines would drive a modern con- 
structor to despair. 

On the 15th of September, 1830, the 
railway was ready for its first train. It 
had cost then $4,100,000. Stephenson & 
Co. had for several years been building 
locomotives and cars for it, and on that 
day eight engines, drawing twenty-eight 
small passenger coaches, carried about 
600 distinguished guests over the line. 
The preparations for this event had created 
the first railroad furor that England had 
ever experienced, and great efforts were 
made to induce the king or some of the 
royal family to take part in the celebration, 
but without avail. 

_ The newspapers of the day gave glow- 
ing descriptions of this opening trip. 
“Preparations,” one of them said, “were 
made ona scale of great magnificence to 
render this a ceremony of no ordinary 
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kind, and some of the most distinguished 
characters were invited and attended. 
The “Northumbrian,” a steam engine of 
fourteen horse power, took the lead, hay- 
ing in its train three carriages. The per- 
formance of the engines was perfectly 
satisfactory until they reached Parkfield, 
seventeen miles from Liverpool, where 
they were stopped to renew the feeders 
and to take in a fresh supply of fuel. 
Here several of the company alighted 
from the different carriages, and on again 
starting, a fatal accident happened to Mr. 
Huskisson, which after a few hours of ex- 
treme agony, terminated his itfe.” 

On the following day the Northumbrian 
left Liverpool with 130 passengers and 
arrived at Manchester in one hour and 
fifty minutes. In the evening i. returned 
with twenty-one passengers and three 
tons of baggage in one hour and forty- 
eight minutes. On September 17, six car- 
riages began running regularly between 
the two cities, the time averaging about 
two hours. Two months later an engine 
with no cars attached ran over the line in 
one hour, with astop of two minutes mid- 
way to oil the machinery. This tremen- 
dous feat led an English newspaper to say: 
“Tfonly ten years back it had been said 
that persons could pass without incon- 
venience and without danger over a dis- 
tance of thirty-one miles in one hour, the 
tale would have been treated as one of 
those visionary stories which in former 
days were the amusement of the nursery.” 

In the first ten weeks of its existence 
this road carried 70,000 passengers, but it 
was not until December of the same year 
that the first freight trains were started. 
On - the ‘Ath -of...December, .1830, the 
“Planet ” locomotive took the first load of 
freight from Liverpool to Manchester. 
Eighteen cars, or ‘ wagons,” were at- 
tached, carrying 200 barrels of flour, 
thirty-four sacks of malt, sixty-three bags 
of oatmeal, and 135 bags and bales of 
cotton, the cars and their freight weigh- 
ing eighty tons. On this trip the average 
speed attained on a level was twelve to 
fourteen miles an hour, and the journey 
was inade in two hours and fifty-four min- 
utes, including three stops of five minutes 
each. “This,” says a newspaper of the 
time, “was the greatest performance 
heretofore accomplished by any locomo- 
tive power.” 

But this great feat was soon to be out- 
done. By the 25th of the following Feb- 
ruary a new and more powerful engine, 
called the “Samson,” was in the field, and 
a train of thirty loaded ‘‘ wagons,” weigh- 
ing 164% tons, was drawn from Liverpool 
to Manchester in two hours and thirty- 
four minutes, the engine consuming 1,376 
pounds of coke in the trip. 

The illustrations show that this earliest 
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of allthe great English railroads was a 
marvel in construction, but the practical 
railroad man will ask,“ Didit pay?” It 
did from its. first day. In the second half 
of 1832, when it was two years old, it car- 
ried 86,842 tons of goods and 39,940 tons 
of coal, besides 182,823 passengers—and 
this large number of passengers was 
74,000 less than it carried in the first half 
of that year. The total receipts for the 
half year were £80,902; expenses (includ- 
ing interest and all other = charges,) 
£48,218, leaving a net profit of 432,623 for 
the six months. In its first two years and 
a quarter the road made a net profit of 
ALAS SOG. Sik 

It was this line that turned the tide of 
public opinion in England in favor of 
railroads. Within four or five years the 
foundations of nearly all the great rail- 
ways of England were laid. And a great 
many foundations were laid that were 
never built upon. By 1846 parliament had 
passed 272 acts, authorizing the construc- 
tion of nearly 5,000 miles of railroads. 
Most of these roads, of course, were not 
built. 





Two Hundred Miles an Hour. 





It is evident that what may be termed 
electrical science is yet in its infancy, and 
marvelous will be the revelations that will 
disclose themselves by the close of the 
century. But when electricity has to act 
in conjunction with mechanism, in other 
words, when electricity is the motor and 
mechanism the vehicle, the action result- 
ing must fall within the purview of me- 
chanical law, and mechanical action has 
not that lightning-like character that we 
associate with electricity. In discussing 
forthcoming electrical railroads, some of 
the projectors, with more enthusiasm 
than mechanical knowledge, allow them- 
selves to be sanguine that a speed of 
trains can be obtained of 200 miles per 
hour. This would be a speed of a little 
more than 293 feet per second, and a four- 
inch trolley wheel, if the trolley system be 
used, would be required to turn at the 
rate of over 293 revolutions per second. 
It will at once be seen that no such velocity 
could be applicable on anything more 
than an almost inappreciable curve, but, of 
course, a train could be “slowed” in 
rounding these. But there is not at the 
present time any known principle of con- 
struction for wheel rotation, involving the 
necessary weight, in which the centrifugal 
tendency at such speed would be com- 
patible with safety. Of course, it is well 
understood that where the reversible feat- 
ure of piston and crank action can be dis- 
pensed with, higher mechanical motion 
can be secured, and it is true that electrical 
action far exceeds steam action in quick- 
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ness, but a law governs mechanical rota- 
tion, and the safe limit is passed a con- 
siderable time prior to obtaining a speed 
of 290 feet per second. Even with the 
present speed of railway trains hot boxes 
are a frequent and an annoying as well as 
dangerous feature, and, as stated, unless 
some radical change for the better in the 


rotary principle is discovered, it will be, 


found that the maximum of speed has 
been reached in some of our fastest steam 
express trains. At all events, it might be 
well for a time to aim at aspeed of 125 
miles per hour, as, more than likely, the 
practical mechanical limit will be found 
not far beyond the 1oo-mile gauge. 

» At the speed of 200 miles per hour a car 
wheel having a diameter of 30inches would 
have to make 39 revolutions per second— 
a rate of rotation that may be set down as 
entirely beyond the practical limit. It will 
be understood at once that these high 
train velocities demand absolute perfec- 
tion of roadway, no compound curves, no 
depressions or elevations, save the most 
gradual, involving miles of distance: for 
- this proposed speed is to excel anything 
in the material line save such bodies as 
move as projectiles by explosive propulsion. 
There are no winged creatures whose 
movement reaches the 200-miles-an-hour 
limit, and the severest hurricane does not 
attain 100-miles-an-hour movement. While 
the proposed speed is attainable theoreti- 
cally, practically it is outside of physics. 





Grooving in Steam Boilers. 

The following is condensed from the re- 
port of the chief engineer of an English 
boiler insurance company: 

Of the various forms in which corrosion 
is met with, grooving or channeling is 
certainly one of the most important. It 
usually occurs at the joints of the plates to 
each other, or to some fittings, or other 
parts of the boiler. Internally the effect 
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FIG, I. 

is more generally due to the localization of 
corrosion, owing to the fact that the plate 
at that part is subject to some bending 
action tending to disintegrate the surface, 
and thus facilitating any corrosive action 
of the feed water. Externally the groov- 
ing is generally due to leakage at or ad- 
jacent to the defective part, and unless 
there be brick work or other materials in 
contact with the plates, the wasting is 
usually local. 
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The mechanical action which resuits ir 
grooving at the longitudinal or ring 
seams, when the water is corrosive, is usu- 
ally due to the fact that, owing to the lap- 
ping of the plates at the seams, the stress. 
is not transmitted directly, and a certain 
bending action is therefore set up close to 
the lap of the seam. This action may gen- 
erally be noted when lap-riveted pieces of 
plate are tested by tension to destruction. 
The upper of the sketches, Fig. 1, shows 
two pieces of plate before stress has been 
put on them. When under severe strain 
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FIG. 2: 


the action referred to above results in the 
edge of the joint opening, and bending 
takes place at the points marked D and E 
in the lower sketch. The same action, 
though to aless degree, occurs in an or- , 
dinary boiler shell, both at the longitud- 
inal and ring seams, when these are 
lapped, the variations of steam pressure 
from time to time causing. an alternate 
bending to and fro, rendering the plate 
adjacent to the lap more vulnerable, and 
with corrosive water, frequently resulting 
in more or less severe grooving. Fig. 2 
illustrates a case often met with. This 
grooving was deep, and nearly penetrated 
the plate, as shown on the cross section, 
and extended almost continuously across 
the plate. Occasionally cases are met with 
where.the grooving is of a much more 
acute form than that illustrated above, the 
grooving being very narrow and deep, more 
like a fine fracture or nick. One of these 
grooves was recently detected in a locomo- 
tive. Grooving of this particular character 
has been responsible for a number of 
explosions of locomotives, and has been 
found to occur when other parts of 
the boiler did not show the water to 
be of a violently corrosive nature. It is 
probably to be attributed, in the first in- 
stance, mainly to punishment and strain- 
ing of the plates in construction. It would 
appear that some makers of locomotive 
boilers do not construct the boiler shells 
with the same care which is taken with 
the manufacture of high-class  station- 
ary boilers. Locomotive boilers, although 
intended for high pressures, in many cases 
are often made with the rivet holes in the 
shell plate punched before the plates are 
bent. When this is done it is difficult to 
avoid undue bending and distress being 
caused near the line of rivet holes when 
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rolling the plate to form, and, in some in- 
stances, the final bending of the plate 
near the edges has been done by means of 
asledge hammer. Where a plate has been 
treated in this way there is no reason for 
surprise if grooving as described above 
afterward occurs, and, in view of the high 
pressure which is used in locomotive boil- 
ers, and the mechanical straining to which 
the boilers would appear to be subjected 
in the course of their working, owing to 
shaking in passing round curves, etc., it is 
of the highest importance that their con- 
struction should be on the best possible 
lines. Shells should be constructed of 
mild steel plates, each ring being made 
from one plate, with the longitudinal 
seains fixed above the water level, these 
being butt joints with double strips. All 
the rivet holes should be drilled after the 
plates have been bent to form. Another 
common form of the grooving occurs at 
the vertical seams of ordinary vertical 
boilers or of portable boilers. The wasting 
is commonly confined to the part at which 
the leakage occurs, but if this should be 
near the grate level, where the proximity 
of the bars may result in damp ashes be- 
ing kept in contact with the plate, some- 
times more serious and extensive wasting 
results. 

In considering the case of an example of 
grooving, it must always be remembered 
that wasting at these parts is much more 
serious than corroiion to a similar depth 
at or uearthe center of the plate. In- 
ternal grooving at longitudinal and ring 
seams, as before mentioned, may be ascribed 
usually to corrosion localized near the 
joint, caused by slight bending to and fro 
at this part. The same mechanical action 
which results in grooving in the first in- 
stance tends to accentuate and cause it to 
be more acute near the lap of the plate 
afterward. In determining the weaken- 
ing effect of grooving, therefore, the 
strength of the grooved plate to resist 
this bending action must be taken into 
account, and in this connection it must 
be remembered that, generally speaking, 
the resistance of a plate to bending varies 
with the square of the thickness. It 
must usually be considered, therefore, in 
such cases, that the ultimate resistance 
of the plate is reduced by grooving in a 
much greater ratio than is indicated by 
the ratio of the wasted thickness to the 
original thickness. 

A large nuniber of instances have been 
met with in which boilers have been very 
rapidly generally wasted on the water 
sides owing to the corrosive nature of the 
feed water. 

In some of the large manufacturing 
towns in which processes are carried on 
involving the use of acids, it would ap- 
pear that acid waste is occasionally turned 
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into the streams. This most dangerous 
pollution has caused disastrous explosions 
in the past, and only recently we have met 
with cases where wasting of iron plates 
to a depth of &% inch to 3-16 inch has been 
caused by pollution of this nature in less 
than twelve months. 

Frequently wells are sunk and the water 
used for feeding boilers without any care- 
ful test having »een made as to its suita- 
bility or otherwise. The water may be 
rendered unsuitable for the use of steam 
boilers by the presence of suspended mat- 
ter, or by its excessive hardness or cor- 
rosive properties, and it is dangerous to 
use water for feeding until its properties 
in these respects have been carefully de- 
termined. In several cases, where wells 
have been recently sunk in large works 
and the water used for feeding the boilers, 
serious corrosion has been found to result, 
which, on investigation, proved to origin- 
ate from a pollution of the water arising 
from leaky tanks containing acids from 
the works. 

Many boilers at collieries and other 
mines are fed with water which has perco- 
lated through strata containing various 
minerals. In some cases this water is 
of a violently corrosive nature, and really 
unfit for use in steam boilers. In one dis- 
trict in this country where the attention 
to such matters has been rather backward 
in times past, boilers are very generally 
fed in the way described, and a consider- 
able proportion of them have been found 
to be very seriously wasted by corrosion, 
the shell plates about the water level 


being especially reduced in some in- 
stances toa maximum depth of ¥% inch. 


It appears to have been the practice in the 
particular cases referred to, to cover the 
defective parts by means of plates bolted 
over them, the intervening space between 
the two plates being filled with red-lead 
cement. The practice of concealing wast- 
ing in this way can not be too strongly 
condemned. It has frequently led to an 
altogether erroneous idea being formed 
as to the boiler’s strength, and disastrous 
explosion has followed. Wasting should 
never be concealed, but if not so serious 
as to require repair, it should be left open, 
so that the condition of the part may be 
regularly noted afterward. The proper 
course where feed water is found to be 
corrosive, is first to endeavor to procure a 
better supply of water. If this be imprac- 
ticable, steps should be taken to have the 
water analyzed, so that the necessary steps 
to neutralize the acid properties of the 
water may be ascertained. Among the 
many detergents and boiler compounds in 
the market to prevent scale or lime deposits, 
very few can be relied upon to effectively 
overcome the trouble.—Soston Journal of 
Commerce. 
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~ Signals From Moving Trains. 





The frequency ofrailway accidents during 
last year would appear to have acted as a 
stimulus to inventors in the field of rail- 
way signaling, for an unprecedented num- 
ber of warning devices have been patent- 
ed within the last few months. One of 
these, which is regarded as_ specially 
worthy of attention, has keen successfully 
tested on some of the military lines in 
Germany. The system is automatic, and 
is actuated by electricity. The circuits 
are so contrived that two trains traveling 
on the same metals, whether in the same 
or opposite direction, are warned of each 
- other’s position by the ringing ofa bell on 
each locomotive, while at the same time 
the two drivers are brought into tele- 
phonic communication. The same thing 
occurs if oneof the trains be stationary, 
so that if there is any breakdown on the 
line in front, the driver ‘receives notice. 
The breaking away of abar or cars from 
the rear of a train is also notified, both to 
the driver and to the station which the 
train has last passed through; and the 
distances at which all these warnings are 
given and received can be varied in such a 
manner as to provide either long or short 
“blocks,” according to the requirements 
of the traffic. In fact, the system seems to 
have provided effectively against all or- 
dinary contingencies, and its employment 
should greatly reduce the risks of railway 
travel. The German government ex- 
perts speak highly of the apparatus in 
their official report. Among other ex- 
periments a train entering a station 
‘was warned of an obstacle on the line; 
two locomotives approaching each other 
on the same track were warned; two 
trains proceeding in the same direction, 
the second at greater speed than the first, 
were enabled to give each other automatic 
notice of their respective speed and posi- 
tion, and a train which was entering a 
station received warning that points were 
in wrong position. In every case, notice 
was given in ample time to prevent dan- 
ger and to render a collision impossible. 
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Expansion Strains in Locomotive 
Boilers. 





Some experiments recently made on the 
expansion strains of a locomotive fire- 
box, during the process of raising steam, 
are described by M. Rondelet, in an issue 
ofthe Revue Generale des Chemins de Fer, 
and appear to be of interest. The boiler 
on which the experiments were tried had 
an internal fire-box of copper, the crown 
of which was supported by girder stays, 
and the girders were supported, not only 
by the sides of the internal fire-box, but 
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were prolonged so that their ends rested 
on brackets bolted to the external shell. 
Holes were drilled through the crown of 
the external fire-box, exactly over the 
centers of the front and rear stay girders, 
and stuffing boxes were screwed into these - 
holes, and through them steel rods were 
passed, the lower ends of which were at- 
tached to the mid points of the stay gird- 
ers. The motion of the ends of these 
rods was, therefore, identical with that of 
the girders on which they rested, and al- 
lowed this latter motion to be measured. 
At the same time deformations of the ex- 
ternal fire-box were also measured, and by 
comparing the two sets of observation, the 
relative motions of the outer and inner 
fire-boxes were ascertained. Starting with 
cold water, observations were recorded 
every five minutes, until the pressure 
reached 14.2 lbs. per square inch, after 
which the observations were taken at each 
increment of 1 kilogramime in the press- 
ure, until the working pressure of the 
boiler was reached, viz., 156.4 lbs. per 
squareinch. The results obtained showed 
that at starting, the inner fire-box heated 
much more rapidly than the outer. The 
consequence was that the stay girders 
were lifted off their seats, on the side 
brackets, to a distance which attained asa 
maximum I-10 in. This separation was 
noted at a pressure of 1 kilogramme 45 
minutes after lighting the fire. After this 
the outer fire-box heated up, and the 
brackets came up to the stay girders again 
at a pressure of 128 lbs. The general re- 
sult of the experiments seems to be that 
in boilers fitted with radial crown stays 
these stays must be incompression during 
the process of raising steam, 





Steam Distribution for High Speed Lo= 
comotives. 





We give below an abstract of the discus- 
sion of Mr. C. H. Quereau’s paper on the 
above subject by the members of the 
Western Railway Club. 

LAP, LEAD AND COMPRESSION. 

Mr. Vogt: Iam in entire accord with | 
Mr. Quereau as to the desirability of in- 
creased valve travel, together with consid- 
erable outside lap and inside clearance in 
locomotives for high speed service. In 
compounds especiaily does this hold true. 

Mr. Johann: I have practiced for the 
last 30 years giving valves inside clear- 
ance, according to the nature of the work 
the engine is expected to do. I took up 
that subject first in 1863 with Mr. Hudson, 
who was then Superintendent of the 
Rogers Locomotive Works, and begged 
him to send me engines with the inside 
clearance that I wanted, and he declined to 
do it. We corresponded for about three 
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months, and he still persisted in having 
his %-in. insidelap. I finally dropped the 
subject, and as fast as the engines arrived 
at my shop the steam chests were opened 
and the valves fixed as I wanted them, 
and they would take two more cars over 
the hills than they would with the inside 
lap. 
ood I fully corroborate Mr. Quereau’s 
statement on inside clearance. I haverun 
them with 4% of an inch inside clearance 
with entire satisfaction and economy, 
upon the principle that you want to get 
the steam into your cylinder quick, and 
you want to get rid of it equally as quick. 

Mr. Barnes: The effect of lead and 
compression on the economy of an engine 
is by no means settled. The most eco- 
nomical point of compression is not up to 
the pressure of admission for locomotives, 
but ata point considerably below that. I 
do not understand that Mr. Quereau 
wishes to say that the lead used in ordi- 
nary locomotive practice is uneconomical 
or disadvantageous, because it is a very 
difficult matter to prove and I should feel 
inclined to question the proof of such a 
statement. One of the best features of 
the Stephenson link motion is the in- 
crease of lead which it gives at a short 
cut-off and high speed. 

Secretary Street: There is a point in 
Mr. Barnes’ communication that I would 
like to call attention to. He says: ‘One 
of the best features of the Stephenson link 
motion is the increase of lead it gives at 
short cut-off and high speed.” I believe 
that a good many roads arecoming to the 
belief that the Stephenson link motion 
gives too great an increase. The Pennsyl- 
vania company has, I believe, nearly if not 
all its high speed locomotives adjusted 
with alead practically constant, and I be- 
lieve that the majority of foreign builders, 
English, French and German, use locomo- 
tives with a constant lead. I think that it 
is possible to use a valve motion, which 
will give the proper lead at high speeds, 
which will give good results at lower 
speeds. That is, an engine adjusted with 
a constant lead, if itis adjusted to give 
the best results ata high speed, will not 
work to a disadvantage at a low speed, and 
therefore Ido not think that the increase 
of lead is necessary to a good valve motion. 

Mr. Symington: On the Baltimore & 
Ohio they have what is known as the 
Perkins engines. They have a stationary 
link which gives a constant lead, and do 
better work and make better speed than 
any other engine of the same capacity. 

Mr. Quereau: Mr. Street says he does 
not see how the increase of lead can be an 
advantage. I will quote from my paper: 
“It is evident that the clearance space to 
be filled, and the length of time required 
to fill it with a given lead and steam press- 
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ure, are always the same for a given en- 
gine, regardless of the speed at which the 
piston travels. It is also evident that at 
60 miles an hour there is one-fourth the 
time in which to fill it that there is at 15 
miles an hour. It therefore follows that, 
if a sixteenth of an inch is sufficient at 
full gear and. slow speeds, it is not suf- 
ficient at 6 in. cut off and high speeds.” 


. It was not my intention to say how much 


the lead should be increased for any given 
engine, because engines differ in diameter 
of drivers, size of cylinders, etc. If the 
lead is properly adjusted for high speed, 
it will be too much for low speed. Your 
engine will be loggy and the rods will 
pass the center with a thump every time. 

Mr. Manchester: We have five engines 
of the same class put in the same service 
at the same time; there were two engines 
that made a particularly good performance 
for coal and for speed. One of them was 
run by an engineer who was quite scientific 
in his manner of handling an engine. He 
was disposed to work with as short a cut- 
off and wide-open throttle as he could. 
The other was a man who had no par- 
ticular knowledge of the principles or 
proper distribution of steam, but had had 
a great many years’ experience on a loco- 
motive, and ran his engine with the throt- 
tle and the reverse lever in the position in 
which the engine would do the best work 
and make the least annoyance to him. 
This engine has led the five during the 
four years that they have been in service. 
The one that was run bythe man who was 
quite, scientific has been a close second. 

Mr. Gibbs: I believe there is really less 
injurious throttling practised on railroads 
to-day than is generallysupposed. Ithink 
that frequently when an engineer is sup- 
posed to be throttling his steam he is not 
doing so, especially when running at speed. 
Occasionally, of course, you meet an en- 
gineer who will run with a very small 
throttle opening, up hill and down, but 
the general practice is to run the engine 
where it will do the best. 

Mr. Sargent: I have often seen engines 
with an ample area of throttle opening 
and yet with a throttle chamber contracted 
by strengthening ribs so that the actual 
passage through it was only about one- 
quarter that of the dry-pipe, which would 
account for the difference found in the 
apparent throttling and actual throttling, 
because you might have a throttle half 
open and yet admit all the steam that 
would pass through the chamber. 

Mr. Marshall: I believe the orders and 
general instructions to enginemen should 
be to run with a wide-open throttle under 
all circumstances, except the very extreme 
ones. It will,in the long run, result in 
economy in operation. At the same time 
if the advantages of handling an engine 
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in that way are to be realized, the valve 
gear should be arranged so that the en- 
gine will be an easy riding one under 
those conditions. The men will argue, 
and I think rightly, that the engine is not 
running economically when shaking itself 
to pieces. I feel quite confident that a 
good many engines have cylinders too 
large for the work they are designed to 
do, and that the increased power desired 
could be obtained by improving the valve 
gear rather than by enlarging thecylinder. 

Mr. Quereau: Throttling was treated 
- in the paper in a general way, and it was 
assumed that the capacity of the engine 
was such that it would haul the train at 
its most economical point of cut-off. 
Under these conditions, I think there is 
no doubt that the wide open throttle is 
the more economical, provided that the 
valve gear is properly constructed. In 
Prof. Gross’s report to the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers as to the 
mounted locomotive in Purdue Univer- 
sity, you will find the results of tests at 
different cut-offs, and different degrees of 
throttling on theeconomyoftheengine. A 
given speed and pull at the draw bar were 
obtained for each notch inthe quadrant. 
The paper shows that for a cut-off of 36 
per cent. of the stroke, the pounds of coal 
per I. H. P. per hour were 5.2; for 26.9 per 
cent. of the stroke, 4.58, and for 18.6 per 
cent. cut-off, the coal used was 4.69 lbs. 
These results show that 4%-in. cut-off 
with a wide open throttle is more econom- 
ical than an 8-in. cut-off with the steam 
pinched by the throttle. 

Mr. Gibbs: Large modern locomotives 
have been a disappointment to a great 
many motive power men, who say that 
they do not get proportionately as much 
work out of them as they used to get out 
of the small engines they have displaced. 
I think this disappointment arises in a 
good many cases from a misapprehension 
of the conditions. They are comparing 
the performance of these modern engines 
on trains which have become heavier each 
year and are hauled at a much higher av- 
erage speed than formerly, and conse- 
quently the drain on the boiler from this 
cause, or from the increased weight of the 
trains, is enormously increased. Now, it 
seems to me, if we think these modern en- 
gines do not haul as heavy trains as they 
should with their weight and size, we 
might understand if we took the speed 
into consideration. Of course there is an- 
other factor of the question; with larger 
boiler, heating and grate surface, combus- 
tion is not forced to the same uneconom- 
ical extent that it is in smaller engines 
worked habitually to their utmost power, 
the strain on machinery.and the general 
‘wear and tear are less. 

Mr. Delano: I have thought that a care- 
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ful study of simple engines would show 
that there were chances for economy in 
them, which would meet the most daring 
figures of the most enthusiastic man on 
the subject of compound locomotives. I 
do not wish to be understood as saying 
this for the purpose of throwing cold 
water on the compound idea. It seems to 
me that the difficulty is that the use of 
the indicator is altogether too limited in 
locomotive practice. This question of 
steam distribution on high speed engines 
is not limited to engines running on high 
speed passenger trains, because practical- 
ly all engines, except switching engines, 
are now being required to make high 
speed. WhatI mean by high speed, is 
high piston speed. Mr. Ely has brought 
out the point that high speed trains are 
simply a question of distribution. If you 
can keep the track clear for such trains 
you can get over the road. 

Mr. Barnes: The statement that “to 
increase the capacity for speed of any lo- 
comotive its power must be increased, and 
at least by as much as the speed is to be 
increased,” is probably true for constant 
speed after the speed has reached 60 or 70 
miles an hour, but it is not to be taken as 
true for a change from 30 to 60 miles an 
hour. It is the reduction of wages of 
trainmen, the increased safety and the 
greater capacity of a given piece of track 
that arises from heavy trains that has in- 
duced railroads to use heavy locomotives. 
Of course the reduction of the cost of mo- 
tive power naturally follows, but this 1s an 
incidental advantage and not the primary 
reason for the use of heavier engines. I do 
not understand that “thereisa growing con- 
viction in Europe that the economical 
length of trains has been reached, and there 
is therefore a movement toward increase 
of speed.” In Europe, as in this country, 
not only are train weights increasing, but 
also the weights of locomotives. The in- 
crease is Slower, however, in Europe than 
here. 

President Forsyth: I will call attention 
to a paragraph in the early part of the 
paper where it said: ‘‘If we further con- 
sider that it requires more power, hence 
more steam, to maintain the higher speed, 
it is plain that the high speed engine will 
use more than twice the amount of steam 
necessary for the slower engine.” I do 
not understand what Mr. Quereau means 
when he says that it requires more power 
and more steam to maintain higher speed 
when the engine is working at a much 
shortercut-off. The amount of steam used 
at 60 miles per hour is evidently twice the 
number of revolutions multiplied by a 
smaller volume or weight per revolu- 
tion which must make a total less than 
double that at 30 miles per hour. 
I think it is a mistake to assume that 
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there is a great increase of resistance due 
to speed. I think it is a mistake to think 
that this resistance increases as the square 
or even directly as the speed increases. 
If we got any teaching from our dyna- 
mometer experiments in the passenger 
train tests, it was that the passenger train 
resistance at uniform speeds of 50 or 60 
miles an hour is only about 12 pounds per 
ton, and just the same as it was at 20 or 30 
miles an hour. I have been looking over 
the speed diagram of our fastest express 
train, the Denver express, and find that 
although we made only six or seven stops 
in arun of 163 miles, the engine was ac- 
celerating the train from a slow speed toa 
higher speed during 43 per cent. of that 
run; so that instead of running at a uni- 
form speed over a great portion of the 
road, the engine, due to the stops and ir- 
regularities, was accelerating the train 
most of the time. It is this acceleration, 
due to stops and to places where the en- 
gine has to slow down and get the train 
up to speed again, which calls for the in- 
crease in power in high speed engines. 
Higher speed is influenced by track ar- 
rangements, and it is a thing for the track 
people to take up, and reduce the grades, 
and put in interlocking signals so as to 
reduce the number of stops. The most 
encouraging thing, I think, that we have 
is the report from the Pennsylvania road, 
where they show at 70 miles an hour they 
havedeveloped 914 H.P. Itisthe greatest 
horse power, I think, that has ever been 
reported at such a high speed. That has 
been accomplished with a compound loco- 
motive, and it shows that the distribution 
of steam in that type may enable us to de- 
velop this high power at high speeds where 
it could not be obtained in asimple engine. 

Mr. Quereau: Ithink President Forsyth 
is in error in saying the requirements of 
power are not as great at high speed as at 
low speed. Assuming that the power is 
the same for both speeds, the demand on 
the boiler at 60 miles an hour is just twice 
what it is at 30 miles an hour in a given 
time. The power required to keep a train 
in motion at different speeds is a mooted 
question, but the latest experiments and 
latest investigations seem to indicate that 
the formula % v plus 2 is about the correct 
one for passenger trains. 





THE chief landing ports for steamships 
on the European side are as follows: Liv- 
erpool, for the Cunard, Inman, White Star, 
Guion and Anchor lines; Havre, for the 
French; Bremen, for the North German 
Lloyd; Antwerp, for the Red Star; Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam, for the Nether- 
lands; Glasgow, for the Anchor and State; 
Hamburg, for the Hamburg American; 
Copenhagen, for the Thingvalla. 
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Biennial Address of Grand Chief En- 
gineer, B. of L. E. 





MR. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

The traveler out from New York feels, when he 
has left St. Paul behind, that the cable which 
bound him to home culture and refinement is 
parted, and that he is out upon an undeveloped 
territory, as barren as the ocean itself of those 
things which characterize Eastern life and its 
environments. The Pacific Slope must be gained 
before hecan again pick up the loose ends of civil- 
ization, except in isolated cases. Upon the return 
trip, he settles himself among his comfortable 
cushions, and says, as he leaves Spokane, or, pos- 
sibly, pretty Helena, behind: ‘“‘ Nothing between 
here and St. Paul.’’ And so your city stands the 
last to speed the traveler on, and the first to wel- 
come him home again. 

Typical of the great industry, wealth, progress 
and achievements of the Northwest, she, and her 
twin sister, stand without a rival. Considered 
as a railway center, it seems quite in accord with 
the industry we represent that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers should have chosen St. 
Paul to be the seat of this present Convention. 
In the city of Detroit,a child of necessity, the 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
conceived. Only an idea at first, but fostered by 
the needs of its progenitors, it has developed 
into a powerful organization, recognized through- 
out the land, and has served as a model for organ- 
izing labor. We have grown from a handful of 
men until our members run into thousands, and 
Iam proud to be able to say that we have been 
able to act ina concerted manner, keeping quite 
free from those dissensions which proved stum- 
bling blocks to similar organizations. In the 
field of politics we play no part whatever; in no 
manner do we control or seek to influence the 
political or religious thought of the men, except 
to hold up to them a high moral standard, and to 
keep them ever in mind of the motto of our organ- 
ization, ‘‘ Sobriety, Truth, Justice and Morality.” 
The aim ot uniting, as we have done, has been 
simply to inaugurate a training school for the 
Locomotive Engineers, combining interests that 
are identical forthe betterment of their condition. 
An aid to this has been our monthly JOURNAL. It 
contains matter upon every subject, and from its 
pages may be learned things theoretical and 
practical, religious and social. The workings of 
different Divisions are reported, and all may keep 
well informed if they will attentively read its 
pages each month. From letters which are con- 
tinually received by its editor and published, we 
know that to many homes the arrival of the 
JOURNAL is eagerly awaited, and that it is faith- 
fully read and discussed at the evening fireside. 

The standard of the Brotherhood man is very 
high, and the cases that fall below it are few in- 
deed. Intemperance has become a vice almost 
unknown to us, which has gone a long way to- 
ward maintaining a healthful, moral condition, 
and thus enabled us to furnish to railroad cor- 
porations competent engineers and faithful men 
to conduct their traffic, while to the traveling 
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public it has given a feeling of security to know 
a Brotherhood engineer guides their train. It 
has been our custom, once a year, to hold sessions 
deliberative and legislative, choosing one dele- 
gate from each Sub-Division, and convening for 
the period of one week, or longer, in some chosen 
city. At the last Convention, however, held in 
the city of Atlanta, May, 1892, it was decided to 
lengthen the period between Conveutions, and to 
meet once in two years. 
It is with much pleasure, therefore, that we 
greet the people of St. Paulat this, our first Bien- 
nial. From the goodly assemblage before us, we 
feel sure that our welcome is genuine and our 
spectators ready sympathizers. The past year 
has been one that will long be remembered. As 
its last day passed slowly away, we turned from 
it with a sigh of relief, and with a hope in our 
hearts that with the new year might come new 
resolves and renewed energies to the people, 
which shall lead tonew and better conditions. 
The general depression in all branches of indus- 
try has made, in many notable instances, the 
_ prosperous man poor, and the poor and improvi- 
_ dent beggars. So much has been said, so much 
written, upon this subject, the cause of the pres- 
ent financial stringency, that to say anything 
new is quite impossible. Yet each man sees, 
thinks, and reasons for himself, and finds many 
times what another fails to discover. Thestrain 
upon the people has been long and terrible; it 
has taxed to the utmost man's endurance and his 
ingenuity, theoneto battle with privation, and 
the other to relieve the many cases that have ap- 
pealed to his providence and his sympathy. 

Men of wealth have scattered money like bread 
upo1: the waters, and have devised every possible 
means of relief; but all this, necessary as it is, 
only tides over the time of trouble. Let con- 
fidence be restored witha feeling of security ; let 
factories light their fires; mills be set in motion; 
business hours resume; the idle set to work; 
“whatthen?'’ Inalittle while the masses will 
have forgotten the time when their cupboards 
were empty, their feet bared;and their cheerless 
homes resonant with their hungry cries. The 
lesson they should have learned will be lost upon 
many, and, like any well-fed animal, they will 
test in content, though there be no hard-earned 
pennies saved fora rainy day that is sure to come. 
It seems to me the first great lesson to be learned 
from these hard times is one of economy. Until 
the people practice individual economy, we will 
have just such times of suffering, in proportion 
as the pulse of trade beats fast or slow, as we 
have had during the past year. Prior to that 
time, the country was eminently prosperous ; 
but over-production, over-speculation, atoo lavish 
expenditure of money, brought about an inflated 
condition of affairs. Addtothis a feeling of in- 
security, of uncertainty, and we have a condition 
of affairs which can end only in disaster. 

For the past several years men have crowded to 
‘the cities, giving up farming entirely, even leav- 
ing them forsaken utterly, and forwhat? Aman 
who depends upon the soil for a living need 
never starve. He may not become rich, but, at 
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‘least, his employment is steady, and he is never 


disturbed by strikes, boycotts, or by closed fac- 
tory doors ; yet they come to our already crowded 
cities; they live while their money is in their 
pockets, and beg when it is not. 

A thorough conviction of the difference in men 
is the great thing to be assured of in social 
knowledge. Because’ your neighbor, once a 
butcher, is now a millionaire, is no sign that 
you, too, may become a merchant prince if you 
will only start asa butcher. Though the condi- 
tions and chances be the same, men are differ- 
ently constituted, differently gifted, and the 
probabilities are that you would remain the 
butcher; but if the man who toils for his daily 
bread, no matter in how humble a way, would 
learn the great principle of economy, apply it in 
his daily life, subserve his personal demands: to 
its laws, there would be no doubt of his progress 
and ultimate success. 

There is no man that has a greater respect for 
labor and the laboring class than I have ; but labor 
will never rise above its level more than water will. 

Labor is just what we make of it; it will either 
elevate us, or drag us down. 

The man who is ever ready to spend his earn- 
ings in a frivolous way will be the first to feel the 
pinch of want in times of depression. Some one 
said there is a wide chasm between the man in 
power and the workingman, and I mightstop and 
ask why? 

I once knewa man who studied for the ministry, 
aud, as he said, graduated an engineer, and nota 
very good one at that. The trouble was, he could. 
not elevate himself, and consequently elevate his 
labor. 

There has been, for the past few years, a grow- 
ing sentiment against labor and labor organiza- 
tions, and yet organized labor is no new thing, 
but has existed since the earliest time. Before 
they were called Brotherhoods they were called 
guilds. Before the reformation, the term “ guild” 
was used indifferently in England for both secular 
and religious purposes, and is often so applied at 
present. Louis VII, in 1162, speaks of the ancient 
customs of the guild of butchers, and granted 
the widow of Ives Laccobre and her heirs the 
right of collecting the money due to the royal 
treasury by the guild of leather dressers. All 
through the Middle Ages the Dutch and Flemish 
guilds exercised a preponderating influence. It 
is said there is not a cathedral or church of any 
importance in either Holland or Belgium but con- 
tains some pictorial or sculptural monument 
commemorative of some great event connected 
with these guilds. Charlemagne felt their power, 
and laid down rules limiting the growth of guilds 
in conformity with local needs. Among the 
guilds of the Middle Ages which exercised wide- 
spread influence, were the Brotherhoods of Ma- 
sons, Carpenters, Workers in Ivory and Iron, and 
Painters of Stained Glass. 

Charles Dickens, in 1851, originated a guild of 
literature, for the relief of indigent men of letters. 
Since 1835, the name has been more commonly 
known as trades unions. In 1863, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers was organized, as all 
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others have been, for mutual aid and protection. 

Previous to this,a man did not dare toask to 
have his wages raised, or enter a complaint that 
his engine was not in order. The first paper that 
was presented to the Superintendent of one of the 
Trunk Lines, in 1854, asking for an increase of 
wages, was torn up and thrown in the waste 
basket, and the men who had the audacity to sign 
it were discharged. It was that very treatment 
that was the cause of the engineers organizing, 
and, as Carpenter has said, that treatment has 
caused more than one man to feel that he would 
like to raise the old flag in self-defense. Even the 
past year, some General Managers have rushed 
into court to prevent engineers doing the very 
things they themselves had practiced—boycott ; 
not that I think it is right to boycott, but, as one 
wise Judge has said, ‘‘extreme cases require ex- 
treme measures.’’ When men can get no satis- 
faction, not even a hearing, must they submit 
quietly, and take such conipensation as corpora- 
tions see fit to dole outtothem? Perhaps some 
of these very men may have been better bred and 
taised than the ones in authority, though cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control put 
them in the menial position. We may harbor 
more than one angel in disguise. 

The great cry has been: ‘* Educate the masses, 
and contention and strikes will be unknown.” 
At the same time, men cannot live without ade- 
quatecompensation. Education brings out all the 
refinement of nature in man; he needs books, 
needs the church, needs refined companions, and 
many things the uneducated man knows naught 
of, consequently cannot work for the same com- 
pensation as the uneducated man. 

The air is full of discovery and invention ; sur- 
prise follows surprise as great achievements are 
announced, and we wonderingly say: ‘‘ What will 
come next?” Now, it must not be forgotten that 
these wonderful strides are not the result of the 
labors of one day or one year, but of the patient, 
painstaking toil of years, mingled with discour- 
agements, disappointments, and setbacks many 
and grievous. No great enterprise is built up in 
one year; hence the records of any one year, as 
looked upon by those who are building and ex- 
panding, can only bean integral partin the work, 
which has but partially attained its growth. 
Other parts of toil must be added, not only to en- 
large and perfect, but to undo and eliminate the 
mistakes and the errors of the past. So the year 
before us is full of hope and possibilities. 

But good use must be madeof the real sub- 
stantial things that have been done in the past. 
They lap over, like mighty cords, to bind the good 
of the past to the valuable things to be accom- 
plished in the future. Bad methods, while favored 
for a time with apparent success, willin the end 
prove a failure, because the foundation is wrong, 
and the superstructure has no reliable support, 
but, rocket-like, it sooner or later comes down a 
stick. Now, with all the discouragements that the 
future has in it to business men—we mean the 
disturbances that come from political agitations 
and unwise legislation, causing stagnation in 
business, want of confidence, and all the evils 
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that followin the train—there is much that is 
encouraging. We have.a vast country, wonderful 
in resources, with a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, that must be fed, clothed, housed, tratis- 
ported, and taken care of, and we also have much 
to do for other nations, who are mightily taxed to 
suitably care for their own populations. Hence 
a legitimate business, well managed, strength- 
ened by wise methods in the past, adapting itself 
to the varying lines of fluctuations of trade in the 
future, willing to be modest and make haste 
slowly, lengthening its lines gradually and cau- 
tiously, but strengthening its stakes firmly, will 
grow. Itcannot helpit. Honest work will tellin 
the end, and, although there may be some bare 
spots, like the snowball, the accumulations will 
be larger as each year rolls round. There is no ex- 
cuse for the indolent and shiftless, though we 
know there have always been and always will be 
such. The world is wide, is full of opportunities ; 
there is room for all and work for all, if we but 
grasp and make the most of what we have to do 
with. 

But reverses will come, and it is for that we 
must be prepared. It is for that contingency 
that the people must be educated in the princi- 
ples of economy, which, in the end, is self-protec- 
tion against penury and want. Our prosperous 
times are quite sure to be followed by times of de- 
pression. It has always been so, as a study of 
political economy plainly shows, be the cause 
what it may ; and,as mau is entitled only to what 
he earns, it behooves each and every individual 
to work and save when thetimes are good. The 
world owes no mana living; to the industrious © 
its resources are many, but to the idle it offers 
nothing. In the midst of plenty, a man may 
starve if he willnot work. Ravens have not fed 
hungry mouths since Bible times, and God helps 
those only who help themselves. This thought 
brings us back to the organization we represent, 
and consideration of one of its aids to the mem- 
bers, namely: Our Life Insurance Association. 
Instituted for mutual benefit, it has been the 
means of providing for thousands of women and 
children when the monthly salary has been sud- 
denly cut off, and the labors of husband and fath- 
er stopped by death. There is no better, no surer 
way of caring forand guarding those whom we 
have promised to cherish, than by investing each 
month the small amount required by our Associa- 
tion. Itis only another way of saving, with a 
certainty of results out of all proportion to the 
amount laid by, when we consider the uncertainty 
of life. You may insure your life to-day, with 
every prospect of living for years in health and 
happiness; to-morrow you may be carried to your 
home lifeless. Many a wife has cried at such a 
time: ‘‘ Thank God for the Life Insurance! What 
would I do without it?”’ 

Notwithstanding the fact that a large num- 
ber of our members have been thrown out of em- 
ployment on account of the general depression of 
business, besides being called upon on a number 
of roads to submit toa ten (10) per cent. reduction 
of their wages, we show asteady increase in the 
membership of our insurance. During the past 
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two years we paid 405 claims, amounting to $943,- 
200.00, making a total of $4,721,369.61 we have paid 
to the widows-and orphans of our deceased mem- 
bers, since the Association was established in De- 
cember, 1867. 

Let me urge upon those who are not yet mem- 
bers to permit no delay in becoming such. Con- 
sider the matter most seriously ; the premium is 
small, but may require just a little personal sac- 
tifice; make that sacrifice before it is too late; 
let the wives helpin this matter. Women know 
how so well that Iam sure if they could be made 
to realize its importance, the Brotherhood would 
contain nota single member without a policy. It 
is protection of self and family, the very reason 
for our being associated together in this way. It 
is for this that combinations of labor came into 
existence ; for this, too, that capital formed com- 
panies and corporations. The right of one todo 
this is the equal right of the other. Labor com- 
binations are not formed for the sole purpose of 
fighting capital, as some erroneously suppose, 
No good could come fromthat. Labor and capital 
must ever travel the same path hand in hand, one 
being wholly dependent upon the other and not 
antagonistic toit. Why, the laboring man to-day 
is a few years hence thecapitalist. Our country is 
full of such examples; I need notname them. In- 
dustry, frugality and a great patience brings this 
about. Look around you! Beholda wonderful 
country whose very atmosphere is freedom. All of 
her institutions are founded upon a liberty which 
is God-given to every man, and her precepts are 
those of peace and good-will. Where can thought 
and action better flourish than in a country 
whose wise government governs as little as 
possible, and where the poorest citizen has 
a voice and influence as well as the greatest. 
Man’s possibilities are unlimited. The progress 
in thought and invention during the past fifty 
years only foretells what may be done in the next. 
The man who is ever alert and abreast of the 
times is the man whose life will be well rounded 
and complete, not only with good deeds that shall 
live on when he is gone, but with results prac- 
ticaland beneficial tothose who look to him for 
support. 

I have great satisfaction in being able to say, 
that the general conditions affecting the best and 
highest interests of the Brotherhood are in the 
highest degree favorable. A comparison of the 
existing conditions with those of the most fa- 
vored period in the history of the Order will, I 
believe, show that so high a degree of prosperity 

--was never before enjoyed by our Organization. 
' Thirty-eight sub-divisions have been added since 
our last Convention, making a total of five hun- 
dred and twenty-five sub-divisions, representing 
a membership of thirty-five thousand. A111 differ- 
ences that have arisen between the members and 
their employers have been amicably adjusted, with 
the exception of the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North 
Michigan, and Lehigh Valley Roads, a full 
“account of which was given at the time the 
trouble occurred, so it is unnecessary at this time 
to dwell upon it. Suffice it to say, that all honor- 
able efforts were exhausted to effect a fair and 
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equitable adjustment before we consented for 
themen to quit work. The requests of the men 
were so reasonable, that we could not consistent- 
ly withhold our consent for them to quit work 
and expect to retain their respect and confidence. 
All we asked wasa fair recompense for services 
rendered. Every man is entitled to a fair and 
just compensation for his services. He deserves 
something more, and that is kind and considerate 
treatment. There would be less ground for com- 
plaint against employers if they kept in view the 
golden maxim of the Gospel: ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
wouid that men should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them.”’ 

In the beginning of the present century, Mr. 
Pitt uttered in the House of Commons the follow- 
ing words, which reveal the far-seeing mind of 
that great statesman: ‘‘ The time will come when 
manufacturers will have been so long established, 
and the operatives not having any other business 
to flee to, that it will be in the power of any one 
man in atown to reduce the wages, and all the 
other manufacturers must follow. Then when 
you are goaded with reductions and willing to 
flee your country, France and America will re- 
ceive you with open arms, and then, farewell to 
our commercial state. If it ever does arrive to 
this pitch, Parliament, ifit be not then sitting, 
ought to be called together, and if it canncet re- 
dress your grievances, its power is atanend. Tell 
me not that Parliament cannot; it is Omnipotent 
to protect.’”? How forcibly this language applies 
now toourcountry, and how earnestly the warning 
should be heeded by the constituted authorities. 

It is not the part of wisdom to sit stilland hope 
that social and industrial questions will adjust 
themselves without giving men any concern. 
Remedies only follow effortand preparation. We 
have achieved sufficiently under the inspiration 
of liberty and knowledge, to know that our indus- 
trial system should be on a better basis; that 
strikes, violence and friction, between employer 
and employed, should cease, and instead there 
should be unity of interests, peace and harmony. 

The aggressive civilization of to-day; the one 
that will conquer the world and supersede all 
others, the cne that has proved the best for man, 
and that has lifted him up to higher planes than 
any other, is that built upon and shaped by 
the teachings of Christ. The best thoughts of all 
the best thinkers and writers upon the industrial 
problem have found nothing equal to the words, 
‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” ‘‘Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you;”’ all cor- 
rect philosophy, all sound teaching and reason- 
ing, conduct us unerringly to these simple truths, 
which combine in themselves every essential 
principle necessary to the solution of the indus- 
trial problem. A solution based upon these would 
abide, because it would be founded in simple 
justice between man and man. 

The glory of this republic has been that here 
men have had a better chance to get ahead than 
anywhere else. The rich merchant started in life 
by sweeping out his employer’s store. The great 
statesman was reared amidthehardships of humble 
life. The poor boy who drove home the cow 
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from the bleak and hilly pasture became Presi- 
dent. The rule has been that the beginning was 
low, however great the eminence attained, whether 
social or political, The luxury and fashion of 
to-day are the fruits of the hard work of poor and 
humble men ata period not remote. It has been 
the pride of the American that our democracy 
gave people such a chaace, but now we hear 
vituperation of men simply because they began 
where Americans generally have begun—at the 
bottom of the social ladder. , It is madea charge 
against them that they started humbly in honest 
trades and occupations, as if they had no right to 
get ahead. 

It is said that a man is the victim of heredity 
and environments. This, in a measure, is true, 
but man is principally the result of his own work. 
There comes to every individual a crisis, or often 
several crises, when by an act of choice he molds 
his future. It would be avast stride in the in- 
terests of peace and of the laboring classes, if the 
policy of arbitration, which is now gaining favor 
for the settlement of international quarrels, 
were also availed of for the adjustment of dis- 
putes between employer and employe. We are, 

“and always have been in favor of compulsory arbi- 
tration of differences arising between railway 
managers and their employes, which they could 
not of themselves adjust. Arbitration, as a 
method of settling differences between nations 

) and individuals, has already made great triumphs 

land secured the best results. In France and Eng 
and, arbitration and conciliation have made 
gratifying progress in adjusting differences be- 
tween capitalist and worker. Several of the 
States have a law providing regulations to govern 
arbitration of disputes between employer and 
employed. It has already prevented some strikes 
and violence, and promises in the future to do 
-well. When employer and employed can lay 
down their irritation and grievances sufficiently 
to meet as equals and discuss frankly and cor- 
dially the disputed issues before a Board of Arbi- 
tration, selected by both parties, it is a great step 
gained. The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers have never had a case, to my knowledge, 
they were not willing to submit to a Board of 
Arbitration composed of disinterested men. I 
hold that it is within the power of Congress to 
enact a law creating such a board, with full 
authority to settle all disputes, thereby prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the disastrous railway strikes. 
Experience has proven that strikes, which lead to 
violence and destruction of property, afford no 
satisfactory relief ; on the contrary, they engender 
ill-feeling and entail misery and suffering upon 
thousands of innocent women and children. 

Those not familiar with the method of paying 
‘men employed in train service may regard us as 
‘being unreasonable and unfair in protesting 
against a reduction of wages when all other 
classes of labor have been compelled to submit 

_to a reduction./ Men employed in train service 
|are paid by the mile or trip, consequently the 
amount of wages they receive depends wholly 
upon the number of trips made or miles run. 

When business is good they can earn good 
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wages, providing they are strong, robust and able 
to stand the strain incident to hard running, but 
as soon as business decreases they are suspended 
or placed on the extra list, which, in some in- 
stances, have been equivalent to a reduction of 
fifty (50) per cent., hence we claim that the men 
employedin train service were perfectly justified 
in protesting against any further reduction, 
although they have on a number of roads, on 
account of circumstances beyond their control, 
submitted toa further reduction of eight (8) and 
ten (10) per cent. es 

Before the present system of paying trainmen 
was adopted, they received a stipulated salary 
per month, if ready for duty, regardless of the 
miles, runs or number of trips made, and extra 
pay for all trips in excess of a specified number. 

There are thousands of men in train service 
whose wages do not average over forty ($40) dollars 
per month, owing to the system in vogue of pay- 
ing them. ; 

In view of these facts, is it any wonder that we 
reluctantly consented to have the rate per mile or 
trip reduced; with the loss of business necessi- 
tating a reduction of the force we felt that we 
had already borne our share of the burden with- 
out being requested to bear any more. 

As an organization we find much to be thankful 
for, as we look back upon the year just done. I 
think when we have carefully studied the finan- 
cial report, gratitude will be our first emotion, 
and it is well to remember the Giver of all Good 
who permits us to go on from year to year, adding 
to our members and increasing our usefulness. 

We must not forget to congratulate our Sisters 
who are so ably supplementing ourwork. Their 
zeal is an inspiration tous and maintains a feel- 
ing of confidence in the cause. We wish them the 
success in the future that they so richly deserve. 

And now as we gather upin thought the events 
of the year, we may not forget those whose faces 
we have been used to see but now are missing. 
The hand of Death has laid hold upon some of 
our homes and has taken from our midst many 
cherished Brothers. The thought comes tous: 
Be yealsoready. Letus keep it ever with us, as 
we goon through life scattering seeds of kind- 
ness wherever we may on the barren spots, know- 
ing an abundant harvest is sure to follow. 

I desire to express my appreciation of all courte- | 
sies shown me during the year and for the ready 
co-operation of those associated with me in 
office. We have had some trying cases to deal 
with, yet, however well adjusted, we know that 
it is impossible to please everyone. It is forall we 
must think and act, and for the future good of our 
organization. It is necessary, too, to study some- 
what the demands of the public and to know well 
public sentiment. To flyinthe face of law and 
order, to ignore public opinion, making only a 
bold fight for what we may deem our rights, 
would be to imitate our less judicious fellows and 
to sound the death knell of our Brotherhood. The 
policy that has carried us on to the present time 
is quite good enough to stand by and we may not 
safely tamper with it. 

Let me remind you that we are here for work. 
At this time it is necessary that each shall feel 
himself personally responsible for the adjust- 
ment of each and every measure that shall come 
up for discussion, bringing to bear upon it his 
best and most impartial judgment. We are 
working for a common cause and let the intellect 
of each be focused upon the point of interest, 
making no mistake which may in time render all 
past.labor, thought and care of no avail. 
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On the Thirty-fifth Birthday of General 
Trainmaster G. M. Hallstead, 
D., L. & W.R.R. 





I tender you a rhyme bouquet, 
Culled freshin fancy’s bowers, 
On this your happy natal day, 
Here typified by flowers. 
Without your knowledge we have met, 
Dear honored friend, to greet you, 
And hope on like occasions yet 
Off futureward we’ll meet you. 


To emphasize the day we’ve brought 
A watch, the gift of many ; 
In gems and gold superior wrought, 
And equal ’tis to any. 
May every second which it beats 
Find health and wealth and pleasures, 
And all of life’s domestic sweets, 
O’erflowing household measures. 


Tis not that you’re your father’s son 
We came to do you honor, 

But ’tis because you’ve always won 
The friendship of each donor; 

You meet us witli a picasant smile, 
And friendiy salutation, 

The hours of labor to beguile 
Ateach one’s occupation. 


Indeed you well deserve the praise 
We all this evening tender, 

Because your humane voice you raise, 
And prove a staunch defender 

When ill-starred men require a friend 
To soothe official fury ; 

For mercy to with justice blend 
You beg the judge and jury. 


You’re five-and-thirty years of age! 
Just half life’s journey over ! 

And hereat youth’s most robust stage 
You stand knee-deep in clover! 

The honored guest of stalwart men, 
In mien of modest bearing, 

This natal day, when voice and pen 
Strew laurels for your wearing. 


You’ve won them well! Men do not move 
In union without reason, 
Like we are here, save urged by love, 
At such a festive season. 
May five-and-thirty birthdays more 
Pass most serenely o’er you, 
Surrounded by such friends galore, 
As here you see before you. 


— Shandy Maguire. 
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MEssrs. Epirors: I shall endeavor to 
reply to J. McMullin, who, in February 
JOURNAL, takes me to task about seniority. 
The clause seniority is placed within the 
agreement between the railroad company 
and the men to protect against the per- 
nicious practices enumerated by J. McM., 
and designated by him as “ personal sery- 
ice.’ It is no doubt true that there are 
officials who use their authority and posi- 
tion to further their own interests, and who 
do stoop to perform acts against which true 
men rebel, but has seniority cured the evil 
entirely, or has it made away with one 
practice merely to make room for another 
still worse, coming, as it does, from the 
engineers themselves? The B. of L. E. has 
forits mottoes, ‘Sobriety and Truth, Justice 
and Morality.” The two first need no 
comment, as a drunkard ora liar injures 
himself only, but coming down to the 
third motto, it is advisable to hait and ex- 
amine it. It means one word, viz.: Right, 
and I ask all readers of this article, or of 
any other articles on this subject, to keep 
this motto in sight when reading or writ- 
ing about seniority. The term seniority 
means preference and older than, in the 
sense in which it is employed in an agree- 
ment. It is easily twisted into “Might,” 
and used as aclub by those who have had 
“Justice” explained to them. In many 
articles written by engineers during the . 
past few months, about wages, etc., there 
are but few facts bared about this seniority 
clause, and I shall endeavor to show the 


and purposes just as worthy as engineers, 
just as well obligated at this chart of 
‘‘Justice,’ and who are so unfortunate as. 
to be out of a position and have become a 
sore thumb on an otherwise well hand, 
have been engaged in climbing a pole, 
and are looking dowz upon this same 
chart of “Justice” with this difference / 
with the sixty-day man: He (the sixty-day 
engineer) naturally is a wholesome be- 
liever in seniority; first, because it pro- 
tects him at the expense of his fellow- 
obligated Brother; second, it transferred. 
from the official shoulders the practices 
against which Brother McMullin com- 
plains, and settles them on the shoulders. 
of the “Justifiel” sixty-day engineer. The 
officials complained of by Brother J. McM. 
were content to reap harvest from such as. 
wanted to invest, but with seniority behind. 
a selfish man, and him at the head of the 
list, itis indeed a hard lot to get down on 
one’s knees and look up at Justice as she 
walks blindfolded with seniority, and per- 
haps not have the price of a meal ticket. 
about your pockets. The root of this evil 
1s pure selfishness. The engineer who is 
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forced to hunt work is entirely at the 
mercy of his Brother engineers for a liv- 


_ing. The companies stand back and say, 


“Run it to suit yourselves. We don’t 
care who does the mileage, as long as it is 
done.” The protected, selfish engineer is 
mounted on the seniority horse, and he 
knows that that clause protects him in his 
greed. He, therefore, cares not for those 


“who may be less fortunate, and his obliga- 


tion, his chart of Justice, his manhood are 
sacrificed to the devouring greed of gain, 
and he ‘‘runs it to suit himself,” at the 
expense of honor, justice, and so-called 
brotherly love. It is this seniority clause 
which at some future date will cause 
trouble. Corporationscan rely on “it being 
run to suit ourselves,” and can afford to 
lie back, trusting, aye, knowing, that ina 
few years “it” will be run down so far 
that the unprotected and unjustified will 
have reached a proportion that will come 
near sounding a death-knell not only to 
seniority but to’ those who, protected by 
that clause, and who have hung their 
seniority clause so high that in straining 
to keep it in view of their vision at all 
times they fail to see a pitfall which they 
have dug, and which may engulf them. It 
is alamentable fact that the chart of Justice 
and brotherly love, which forms a beautiful 
picture to hang in the best room in the 
house or in the Division room, that these 
places are about the only ones where it 


does hang. Brotherly love is soon lost 


sight of where seniority clauses are in ex- 
istence. Justice is transformed into self- 
ishness and greed under the seniority 
clause. There is absolutely no hindrance 
to greed, only what a man can stand up to 
in mileage. The unfortunate and unem- 
ployed are absolutely dependent upon the 
whims of those who are within the bound- 
aries of seniority. The name on the extra 
list carries no cash yaiue withit. Seniority 
limits no man in the performance of mile- 
age. Hecan make thirty days per month, 
or his mileage may run to sixty days’ per- 
formance. During this time of feast to 
one obligated, Justice charged man, an- 
other can stand before his name on the 
extra list for a week at a time without 
getting the chance to make adollar for his 
wife and little ones, who are just as dear 
to him as the feasted man’s wife and little 
ones are. The man on the extra list 
who is tasting brotherly love, viz.: the 
seniority clause, is no doubt up a tree 
looking down at these inequalities and 
wondering how it is toend. This article 
will appear like rank treason in the 
columns of our official organ. It may 
start the war-horses also. I hope it will. 
Something should start these members 
to asense of duty. The cry is over-produc- 
tion—throttle fever. Butitis safe to say 
that if every man promoted had to pass a 
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rigid, practical and theoretical examina- 
tion before the same sort of a board as 
marine engineers do, and was compelled 
to demonstrate that he knew his business 
and did not base his belief upon the fact 
that he sat upon the “right side” and was 
an engineer in fact as well as fancy, there 
would be less use for these seniority 
clauses which are placed in agreements to 
protect ourselves from ourselves. Where 
so much fallacy predominates as J. 
McMullin avers there was in the cases to 
which he alludes, it is evident that there 
can be but little knowledge. On the other 
hand, where the mantle was taken from 
the shoulders of the official and placed 
upon the shoulders of the obligated Brother, 
he in turn violates every sense of honor 
and manhood and acts tenfold worse than 
the complained of official. He takes all 
in sight and leaves nothing for the un- 
fortunate. Permit me to cali attention to 
that beautiful poem which refers to the 
fact that. those who love their fellow 
man are greater than those who love their 
God. Itis by Leigh Hunt, I believe: 
‘* Abou Ben Adhen, may his tribe increase, 
Awoke one night from a dream of peace, etc.” 
I leave the plan to change this to ma- 
ture under the guiding hands of those 
who are taking the portion of famine at 
this seniority feast. There will come a 
time when the unfraternal child of the B. 
of L. E. will have another prop knocked 
from under it, and the sooner it is laid to 
rest under a mantle which will cover the 
unfortunate with charity, or rather justice, 


the sooner will come the time when these 


dissentions will disappear from the ranks; 
but, at present the cure rests with the few 
who are the protected ones and from all 
accounts the millenniumis quite distant. I 
would ask Brother John McMullin, has the 
path been such smooth sailing under seni- 
ority that everything points to entire sat- 
isfaction among theranks of the B. of L. 
E.? Also, has seniority solidified the 
ranks of engineers until they present an 
unbroken front in favor of the clause? 
Many writers fail to keep the object in 
sight when writing about this subject. I 
will place myself on record in these 
columns as a Strict advocate of bona fide 
examinations of firemen to be promoted 
to engineers and believe it to be a solution 
of a question which I have heard dis- 


cussed by members of the B. of L.E. L., 


also believe, “To the victor belong the 
spoils,” but in the seniority clause the 
“victory” may belong to the “chump,” 


and none to say nay.—GEO. W. TEASDALE. 





° <2 
CORNING, N. Y., April 20, 1894. 
Messrs. Eprtrors: After reading your 
able editorial in the April issue of our 
JOURNAL, on the article, ‘‘ Discipline with- 
out Punishment,’ we, the members of 


t 
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Corning Division, No. 244, feel it our 
bounden duty to add our testimony in ap- 
proval of that method of handling a rail- 
road. Having been under the charge of 
Mr. Brown ever since he took the reins of 
management of the Fall Brook System, 
we can justly say that no body of men has 
a better or fairer superintendent than 
we. If any employe feels himself ag- 
grieved, he can always have an audience 
with him and can rely on a fair and 1m- 
partial trial. He knows every man that 
works for the company, and is not afraid 
or too proud to recognize them anywhere 
they may meet. The many fine homes in 
the city of Corning owned by employes of 
the Fall Brook are silent testimonials of 
that grand method, Discipline without 
Punishment, inaugurated and carried out 
by the man whom all of his employes 
revere—George R. Brown. Div. 244. 





MADISON, N. J. 


MEssrs. Eprrors: The people of this 
country cannot be too mindful or grateful 
to those whose industry, genius, and 
patriotism have contributed so much to our 
civilization. One of the most beneficial 
contributions of the century is the electric 
telegraph. It has had more to do with the 
uniting of the minds of men in the broad 
idea of the brotherhood of mankind and 
the unity of the race than any other me- 
chanical influence except, perhaps, steam 
locomotion. Through the telegrams in 
our evening papers, we know what has 
occurred in London, Paris, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth that morning. An 
election is held, and millions of freemen 
cast their ballots for an executive; before 
midnight the whole land knows who has 
been chosen President. What has borne 
this message of lightning from State to 
State? The genius of Professor Samuel 
F. B. Morse! Like nearly all other great 
inventions, the telegraph had to overcome 
great obstacles. The inventor did not 
meet with hearty recognition and applause 
until his triumph could no longer be 
doubted. It seemed absurd in 1837 to 
think that any invention would enable 
one person to almost instantly communi- 
cate with ideas to another person hun- 
dreds of miles away. It was just as ridic- 
ulous asto think that a manin New York 
City could talk to aman in Cleveland and 
hear the answering voice, or that a man 
could talk into a machine and have his 
voice preserved years after he had ceased 
to speak. Yet genius has taken hold of 
the latent powers of the universe so that a 
Methodist missionary in Japan can send 
a message to his family in New York City 
announcing his departure for America, 
and the message will arrive the day before 
itis sent. A short time ago some of the 
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incidents connected with the invention of 
the telegraph were related to me by a New 
Jersey gentleman who witnessed the first 
triumphs of the invention, in his boyhood 
days. As he worked in the same shop 
where Professor Morse did his experi- 
menting, and often earned a sixpence by 
blacking the inventor’s boots, I consider 
the incidents related here quite author- 
itative, and worthy of preservation. Such 
little scraps of history are not generally 
found in cyclopedias and biographies, but 
they are treasured in the memories of 
those who have come into humble touch 
with the great before they were known to 
the world as the great. In an old machine 
shop on the outskirts of Morristown, N.J., 
in a little village known as Speedwell, the 
battery of Morse’s telegraph was invented 
and first put into operation. Professor 
Morse was a poor man, like many another 
genius, and did not have the means to 
make the experiments which he desired 
to make. He saw the magnitude of his 
invention, but needed financial assistance. 

Luckily, by some means or other, he be-— 
came acquainted with Alfred Veil, a bright, 
industrious: young man, who had been 
studying with inclinations towards the 
ministry. Young Veil was taken into 
Morse’s confidence. He believed in the 
feasibility of the telegraph, and by his in- 
fluence his father’s money backed the per- 
fecting of the invention. Old Mr. Veil 
had accumulated quite a snug little fortune 
through the manufacturing of machinery 
for cotton mills, etc. Through Alfred 
Veil’s influence, Morse came to Speedwell, 
and continued his inventive labors in the 
Veil machine shop. Day after day, Morse, 
young Veil, and a mechanic by the name 
of Davis, locked themselves in a room set 
apart as their workshop. A great deal of 
expense was necessarily incurred, and Mr. 
Veil often chided his son Alfred for squan- 
dering a hard-earned fortune in this fool- 
ish experimenting on what seemed an 
utter impossibility. But the young man 
was confident, and assured his father that 
success would finally crown Morse’s labor. 
Thus time rolled on, until one day Alfred 
went to his father’s house and told the 
old gentleman to come over to the shop 
and see the invention in which he had 
placed somuchmoney. The electric tele- 
graph was completed and ready for opera- 
tion. There were twoinstruments situated 
in opposite corners of the room connected 
by a long coil of wire. ‘Now, father,” 
said young Veil, “write a message on that 
slip of paper, and I will send it to Pro- 
fessor Morse across the room.” The 
message was written, and click, click, 
click, it was sent through the long coil of 
wire, to the inventor, seated at the instru- 
ment in the opposite corner. Morse then 
lifted the long strip of punctured paper 
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from the instrument and read aloud the 
identical words Mr. Veil had written. The 
electric telegraph was asuccess! The next 
day many people from Morristown came 
to the shop to witness the mechanical 
wonder of the nineteenth century, one of 
the greatest triumphs of human ingenuity. 
It was not, however, until 1844 that the 
line was put up from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington. After long years of struggling, 
and at times almost despairing, Morse at 
length became one whose genius his own 
country, and in fact the whole world, was 
proud to honor. SCHUYLER E. SEARS. 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


MESSRS. EDITORS: The waters of Niaga- 
ra have been turned on the great wheel 
pits of the Niagara Falls Paper Co.’s mill, 
and, pouring down the great penstocks, 
setin motion the mammoth turbines and 
thence passed through the big tunnel out 
under the city to the river below the city, 
more than amile away. One of the 11I00- 
horse-power turbines was started, then a 
second and at last a third, andit is stated 
that their operation was most satisfactory, 
the wheels running assmoothly as could be 
desired. The central feature of the work is 
the great tunnel, 6,700 feet in length, with 
a cross-section of 21x19 feet. This great 
piece of engineering work was com- 
menced in October, 1890. The tunnel, 
which is horse-shoe in shape, is lined 
throughout with brick. Its base at its 
discharge point, below the falls, is 205 
feet below the sill of the head gate at the 
entrance to the main canal from the river 
above the falls. Of this total fall 14o feet 
is available, the difference being taken up 
by the allowance for clearance from the 
wheel pits, incline of the lateral tunnels, 
and the grade of the great tunnel, which 
is about 36 feet to the mile. The tunnel 
is lined on the invert and sides for a dis- 
tance of 200 feet back from the discharge 
point with closely fitted cast-iron plates, 
there being a heavy cast-iron frame at the 
mouth. The brick lining consists of four 
courses of brick, ora total of 16 inches. 
The ultimate capacity of the station is 
50,000 horse-power, but as yet the con- 
tract has been let for only about one-third 
of this amount. Five hundred horse- 
power twin turbines, under a head of 140 
feet, are to operate Westinghouse alter- 
nating dynamos of approximately the 
same capacity directly connected to the 
head of a vertical shaft. The power sta- 
tion issituated on the west side of the main 
canal, which is about 188 feet wide and 
17 feet deep at the river, narrowing to 116 
feet in width, but maintaining the same 
depth throughout its entire length of 1,260 
feet. Thedepth of the water in the canal 
wiil be about 12 feet. The sides of the 
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canal are built of solid masonry, seven 
feet thick at the bottom, tapering to three 
feet at the top, on which a coping two and 
a-half feet wide has been placed. From 
thiscanal the water is taken through a 
separate inlet for each wheel, and carried 


through a penstock seven feet in diameter 


into the center of the turbine. Itis thence 
discharged through directing passages 
upon the 32 multiple blades of the wheels, 
these passages being formed by 36 deflect- 
ing plates. As has been stated, the shaft 
is vertical, which gives the wheels a hori- 
zontal position, one at the top and one at 
the bottom of each casing. The gates 
controiled by the governor are made to 
govern more or less of the discharge, 
opening according to the power required. 
It is claimed that the governor willcontrol 
the speed under ordinary conditions with 
a variation of less than one-half of I per 
cent. Oneof the most serious problems 
in the construction of this plant was that 
of supporting the weight of the long ver- 
tical shaft and the attached portions of the 
dynamo, amounting to about 152,000 
pounds, and the enormous downward 
pressure of the column of water in the 
penstock. Thisis solved inthis design by 
closing the bottom of the casing so that 
the water cannot act downward upon any 
of the parts attached to the shaft, while 
in the upper end of the casing are aper- 
tures through which the water can act 
upon the under side of the disk, carrying 
the movable blades of the upper turbine 
and relieve the bearings of the weight of the 
shaft. In this waythe weight of the water 
column is sustained by the stationary por- 
tions, whichcan be braced and supported 
for the purpose, andthe pressure due tothe 
head made to act upward for supporting the 
weight of the revolving shaft, which is 
thus nearly in the condition of a shaft 
spinning upon the water. The area in- 
volved is so proportioned that when the 
wheels are lightly loaded the upward 
pressure will be some 2,000 pounds in 
excess of the weight of the shaft, and 
when the wheels are running at full gate 
about the same amount less than the 
weight of the shaft on account of the 
lesser pressure in the casing. ‘This varia- 
tion in pressure and direction is taken 
care of by athrust bearing. JOHN Hay. 





MOBILE, ALA. 


MESSRS. EDITORS: The choice .of a 
friend, one whom we have implicit confi- 
dence in, is at times a serious thought. 
Those of you who have ever had a friend 
before whom you dared to be sincere, in 
whose presence ’twas natural to think 
aloud, andin whom your trust was su- 
preine, will bear testimony to his helpful- 
ness in the great stresses of life. On the 
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other hand, those of you who have been 
decoyed into an unfortunate comradeship 
with some whitened sepulcher, a man of 
winsome ways, but underneath so base, so 
false, so vile, that the memory ofhis name 
turns you with loathing and disgust, will ap- 
preciate allthat I meanin saying that such 
a friendship has left a rancor in your heart, 
a blot on your life, ablight in your charac- 
ter, which years seem but to accentuate, 
and which eternity, even, may never oblit- 
erate. Itis of these common experiences 
that I wish to write, and to suggest some 
of the dangers to avoid in choosing a 
friend, some of the desirable characteris- 
tics to seek in a friend, and the best kind 
of afriend to have. The most dangerous 
friend to have is an immoral man. No 
matter how generous his purse, nor en- 
gaging his stories, nor immaculate his 
appearance, the endis always the same, for 
whether we will or not, character is large- 
ly molded by what we hear, see, or read. 
No man who delights to wallow in the 
quagmire should be your friend. Better 
that he should never speak to you, or that 
you should never hold friendly inter- 
course with him than allow your mind to 
be made the dumping ground for his gar- 
bage. Tell him in the most unmistakable 
English at your command that his stories 
must be carried to another market. Studi- 
ously avoid the selfish man. He is always 
a jealous man, necessarily a plotter, by in- 
stinct a traitor, thoroughly unreliable, and 
bound some day to play you for his own 
greedy advantage. Beware of the man 
whose admiration for you bursts into a 
sudden flame, and who desires to make 
youthe sharer in some Utopian scheme 
for wealth, orto work some great reform 
through the machinery of politics, or in- 
stitute amoral movement, of which you 
are to be the cat’s paw for securing his 
chestnuts. Beware of thereligious knave, 
who seeks personal aggrandizement 
through holy things, and makes the 
church his opportunity for schemes and 
plots. The selfish man comes in so many 
differing guises that the most astute are 
sometimes deceived. As paradoxical as it 
may seem, he is, nevertheless, frequently 
prodigal with his money, extravagant in 
his praise, prolific in deeds of charity, and 
generous where it will count; but, finally, 
the asses’ ears: peep through the lion’s 
skin, and we are deceived. See to it that 
you do not divide your heart with an un- 
cultured man. I do not mean that you 
should look for a friend simply among the 
educated, the wealthy, the popular, the 
successful. I mean to exhort you to avoid 
the friendship of any man who lacks heart 
culture, who iscold and unresponsive, in 


whom there is aroused no sense of pride, 


by the thought of your confidence and 
trust in him, who never reciprocates your 
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regard, nor in turn confides in you, Avoid 
the man who is essentially coarse in his 
nature, and fails todiscern between holy 
and mundane things, whose ideal is a 
gooddinner a fine horse, a big business, or 
the results of a State election. You must 
have for your friend the one who loves 
the best things in life, and wiil help you 
in your aspirations for the noblest man- 
hood. While we should diligently avoid 
an undesirable friendship, we should nev- 
ertheless assiduously seek the friendship 
of the good. Truth is the corner-stone 
upon which we should fabricate our 
friendships. A man can not be a true 
man without possessing all the graces 
of the spirit and the mind. In order to 
have a friend upon whom we can lean, 
there must be an overpowering belief in 
his genuineness, and absolute integrity. 
No calumny, no misfortune, no disgrace, 
can everrob us of his abidingtrust. Such 
friendships do exist, and have existed ° 
ever since time was, and will till time is 
no more. Another element of enduring 
friendship is tenderness, sympathy, re- 
sponsiveness. I do not mean maudlin 
sentimeut, but such depth of feeling that 
it shows itself by intelligent interest and 
well directed helpfulness. Success is 
almost hopeless without friends. Our 
abilities and merits may be great; our 
competency unquestioned, yet, without 
some friendly hand to help us into life’s 
busy pool, we may wait years and then die 
without having achieved anything, our 
talents wasted and the world no richer 
for our existence. It is also desirable that 
your friend should be magnanimous; ele- 
vated in soul; lofty in his conception of 
life. Littleness will be far from him, and 
your own follies palliated where they can 
not be remedied. Sometimes he may 
wound by frankness, but remember that 
“faithful are the wounds of a friend,” and 
his rebuke is only and wholly for your 
good. Only the highest type of personal 
regard would ever lead a companion to 
venture upon the dangerous ground of 
criticism. Ishould feel myself derelict if 
I did not try to show that, after all, the 
best friend is he who, possessing all these 
gracious attributes I have mentioned, has 
no drawback, nothing to distract from a 
perfect character. That perfect one is the 
man Jesus. He never fails nor disappoints, 
be it in the hour of success er trial and 
gloom. Upon him we can lean hard, be 
in full touch with the firm assurance of 
his kind sympathy in our disappointment 
and joy in our success. ] ie ES 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MEssRs. EDITORS: As a partial result of 
exhaustive experiment, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, about a year ago, decided to 
make an important change in some ofits 
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motive power. The class K locomotives, 
which, upon their introduction, fourteen 
years ago, created a furore in railroad 
circles, will be taken out of service, anda 
finely-improved pattern of the class P 
adopted in their stead. Within the past 
few months six splendid looking machines 
have come down from the Altoona shops, 
and have been put into service on the 
New York and the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton & Baltimore divisions. They are class 
P engines, with driving wheeis 78 inches 
in diameter, Io inches more than the 
standard, which is 68 inches. They are 


also somewhat heavier, weighing, com-. 


plete, ready for service, 176,000 pounds, or 
Sr tons. Separately the machine weighs 
112,500 pounds, and the tender 63,500. 
They are intended for very fast running, 
and will, as stated above, supersede the 
class K engines. When the latter were 
adopted by the Pennsylvania, they were 
considered the fleetest engines ever built, 
and No. 10 broke a-world’s record by run- 
ning for about twenty miles at the rate of 
72 miles an hour. This performance was 
sufficient to establish the reputation of 
class K engines, and they were held in 
high regard by theengineers and the motor 
power department. Their driving wheels 
are 78 inches in diameter, but the machine 
is much lighter than the class P engines, 
with their 68-inch driver. The gradual 
increase in the weight of trains and the 
progress of railroading which makes it 
imperative to maintain a 2-hour service 
between New York and Philadelphia, and 
a 3-hour service between Philadelphia and 
Washington, of heavy modern cars and the 
heavier Pullman coaches, made it likewise 
imperative to secure a machine that could 
haul 1,000,000 pounds at a 50-hour gait mile 
after mile, and, more than that, to be able to 
pick up the train and run away with it 
when necessary to make up for lost time. 


In order to determine which was the best: 


engine adapted to these purposes, the 
Pennsylvania began to experiment with 
engines of different makes. It secured big 
and powerful locomotives from Baldwin’s 
and from Schenectady, and ran them in 
front of the fast express trains. It also 
improved on its own class P engine—one 
of the latest developments of its own shops 
—one of the finest passenger machines 
for heavy hauling and speed combined 
that was ever built. The tests of all were 
very satisfactory, and developed the fact, 
officials claim, that, everything considered, 
itsown enginecombined the best elements 
of the outside ones, and, though Io inches 
less in the diameter of the drivers, were 
able to pull as heavy loads just as fast as 
he schedule required. When it was de- 
cided—the K engines being considered 
too light for the heavy service required of 
them in the present—to replace them with 
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another pattern, the idea occurred to con- 
struct the P engines and fit them with 78- 
inch drivers, the same height as the K. It 
is these engines that are attracting so 
much attention in the motive power de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania and among 
the engineers at present. Beyond the fact 
that their first performances show beyond 
dispute that they are capable of doing 
the heaviest kind of work at a very high 
speed, no speciai points have been de- 
veloped, for they have only been in service 
a few days. They closely resemble the 
big Schenectady engines in service on the 
Pennsylvania, and, as regards appearance, 
possess a few minor advantages over 
the New York importation. The class 
K engines will be fitted out with -60- 
inch drivers, put in the A anthracite 
class, and then used for local haul- 
ing. The K engines were among the finest 
machines ever used by the Pennsylvania. 
One of the problems which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad management is facing at 
the present time is the reduction of time 
between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, and 
the success of experiments with the loco- 
motives mentioned above will have an im- 
portant bearing on this subject. The dis- 
tance to Harrisburg is 105 miles, and it 
takes three hours for the regular express 
trains to make it. It is one of the hardest 
runs on the Pennsylvania system, and 
thousands of dollars have been expended 
by the engineering department in improv- 
ing the road between this city and the 
State capital, and in getting the steel belt 
in condition for faster schedule running 
than has ever been done before over that 
division. From Harrisburg to Philadel- 
phia the run is much easier, the grade 
being down for many miles, while going 
westward from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, 
the grade runs up from 27 feet at this 
point to 4og at Bryn Mawr, 539 at Mal- 
vern, 552 at Gap, 450 at Elizabethtown, 
and then down to 313 at Harrisburg. 
About the fastest recorded time for a 
heavy train coming down from Harris- 
burg is 2 hours and 12 minutes, but it is 
said that this record can be beaten with 
one of the Class Pengines. Going up to 
Harrisburg the distance has been made in 
2 hoursand 20 minutes. The shortening 
of time for fast express trains on the 
Philadelphia Division will be one of the 
first movements towards bringing Chicago 
several hours nearertothe East. J.E.D. 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Messrs. Epitors: Labor isthe foun- 


~dation of our nation’s prosperity, happt- 


ness, and general welfare. It affects in its 
broad scope all classes of our people, 
whether the laboring man who is imme- 
diately dependent on it for his daily bread, 
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or the capitalist whose wealth is derived 
from the employment of labor. Hence 
labor has a right to the greatest amount of 
prosperity that can possibly be secured to 
it. Labor has aright to share largely in 
the enjoyment of the wealth which it is 
constantly helping to create. In the mat- 
ter of wages, the laboring man has a right 
to fair, honest wages, for fair, honest work. 
But different people will have different 
ideas about what constitutes fair, honest 
wages, for fair, honest work. But the la- 
boring man certainly has a right to wages 
sufficient to enable him to live, and keep 
his family respectably, to own his home, 
and to lay by part of his earnings to meet 
unforeseen and unfavorable conditions 
that may confront him at any time. Wages 
should be in proportion to the market 
prices of articles produced by labor. And 
wages should always be just as great as 
such market prices will permit. When 
the productions of labor command a high 
price, wages should be correspondingly 
high. When such productions bring a 
lower price, labor should be content with 
lower wages. If this rule were adopted, it 
would give workingmen a fair price for 
their work, and it would also give employ- 
ers a fair profiton their money invested. 
The laboring man has also a right to suf- 
ficient leisure in which to develop his 
inte.lectual, moral, and social faculties, 
the development of which is necessary to 
make him a good, law-abiding citizen. 
But a man starting off to work, with din- 
ner pailin hand, before daylight in the 
morning, and working till dark at night, 
has little time or opportunity for social or 
intellectual development. It is gratify- 
ing, however, to see that the general trend 
isin the direction of less hours to the 
day’s work for laboring men. Butthere is 
entirely too much work done on the Sab- 
bath day that could be avoided. Men who 
have to work hard every day in the week 
should have the Sabbath day on which to 
rest. The workingman has a right to be 
treated as a man by his employer, and not 
merelyasa machine. And the sooner em- 
ployers recognize this fact and act upon 
it, the sooner will a great step be taken 
toward the solving of the problem which is 
said to exist in regard to labor and capital. 
Harmony can never exist to the proper 
extent between capital and labor until 
capitalists shall begin to look on laboring 
men as men with some rights that should 
be respected. To this point we wish to 
call especial attention. Laboring men, 
like all other men, have a right to organize 
for the promotion of their own interests. 
In this land of liberty, all men have a right 
to work for whoever and at whatever 
wages they may choose. They have also 
a right to work as long as they see proper, 
and to quit working whenever they feel so 
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disposed, always providing they are not 
under contract. Labor has a right to fair 
and honest representation in our public 
prints, for it is a fact that the press is, in 
a very large measure, the molder of public 
opinion, therefore much prejudice miay be, 
and often is, created against labor by mis- 
leading statements of the press. The 
strike, as a means of adjusting difficulties 
between employer and employe, is to be 
deprecated, because in most instances it is 
a failure, and because of the evil too fre- 
quently attending it. A strike, even 
though it should be successful in the ac- 
complishment of the object desired, is a 
very expensive affair to both employer 
and employe. Therefore, we think labor 
has a right to arbitration in the adjust- 
ment of all its grievances against capital. 
And by arbitration we do not mean com- 
pulsory arbitration, for it must be evident 
to all who give the subject any thought 
that compulsory arbitration of any kind 
would be of no benefit whatever to labor. 
But laboring men have a right in all cases 
to the selection of one of the arbitrators 
to whom their grievances shall be referred. 
It is certainly the duty of all laboring men 
to do all in their power for the abolish- 
ment of strikes and the establishment of 
arbitration. That the prosperity of labor 
depends, in a very large measure, on the 
protection secured to it by our legislators, 
and other public officers, there can be no 
doubt. And that without protection to 
our industries, American labor would in a 
short time be on a par with European 
labor, there can be no doubt. It is, there- 
fore, our duty, as laboring men, to vote 
for men for Congress and other public 
offices, who are pledged to maintain our 
present protective tariff laws, to use their 
influence for the restriction of that class 
of immigration which is so detrimental to 
American labor, and to favor legislation 
making it illegal for capitalists entering 
into combinations and trusts for the pur- 
pose of robbing and crushing laboring 
men, as they are doing at this time. It is 
the duty of our laboring men to be loyal, 
upright, and intelligent citizens, doing 
unto their employers, and all men, as they 
would be done by. J. E. ROBERTS. 





MEssRs. Eprrors: According to the 
last report of the Interstate Commerce 
Comuuiussion, the total capitalization of the 
railways in the United States was on June 
30th, 1891, $9,829,475,015. Consider these 
figures, twenty-four times the taxable 
values of all the land, city and town prop- 
erty, live stock, farm implements, hous:- 
hold and kitchen furniture, merchandise, 
money and solvent accounts, cotton and 
woolen mills, iron works and foundries, 
capital invested in mining, banking capi- 
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tal, shipping and stocks and bonds in the 
great State of Georgia for the year 1892. 
This fabulous sum of money—over 934 
billions of dollars—represents, 168,402 
miles of single track railway, together 
with all the necessary terminal facilities, 
depots, water tanks, coal bunks, wood 
racks, shops for construction and repair, 
and tools, besides 32,139 locomotives and 
1,215,611 cars of all kinds, all of which re- 
quire for care and operation an army of 
784,285 able-bodied men. 

For what is this vast aggregation of 
money, material and men? Simply for 
the transportation of the citizens of our 
country from place to place, on journeys 
long or short, in search of pleasure or in 
pursuit of business, and to haul and dis- 
tribute in obedience to the inexorable 
laws of supply and demand, the varied 
products of human toil. What do the 
people pay for the use of this great trans- 
portation machine? In 1891, for the mov- 
ing of their persons, the people paid to 
1,785 railway corporations and 747 subsid- 
iary companies, the sum of $281,178,599, 
and for the ordinary hauling of their 
products and supplies, $736,793,699, and 
for immediate or express delivery service 
$21,594,349, besides $24,870,015 for railway 
mail service, making a grand total of 
$1,064,436,662. These are marvelous facts 
and figures—true indices of the immeas- 
urable resources of this great republic 
and the indomitable energies and untram- 
melled enterprise of a free people. But 
think of it! This immense railway in- 
dustry—this huge transportation machine 
—involving billions of money and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, has been con- 
ceived, born and developed into its pres- 
ent mighty proportions and power almost 
within the memory and under the direct 
observation of the writer of this article, 
and henot yet avery oldman. Thisstate- 
ment may seem incredible, nevertheless it 
is absolutely true; for when the writer 
was a lad of seven years old there was not 
in the United States—or possibly in the 
world—one mile of railway track to every 
one thousand now in existence, and not 
one locomotive for every thousand, or one 
railway car forevery ten thousand now in 
use. This proportion—or, rather, dis- 
proportion—of locomotives and _ cars 
would be greatly increased if the items of 
weight and power be taken into considera- 


tion; for while the earlier locomotives ' 


weighed only five or six tons, we are now 
using those whose ponderousness varies 
from thirty to seventy-five tons and whose 
capacity for work has been increased from 
a power represented by forty tons. to that 
measured by two thousand five hundred 
tons. If one interested in the subject will 
take the trouble to observe and note the 
figures painted on the cars of some pass- 
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ing freight train, it will be found that 
these cars when empty weigh from twen- 
ty-five to forty thousand pounds, and are 
so constructed as to safely carry loads of 
from thirty to sixty thousand pounds. Yet 
within the memory of the writer, there 
was a time when the most powerful loco- 
motive thenin existence could not have 
given motion—on adead level, ona railway 
as then constructed—to. the wheels of one 
of these largest modern cars loaded to its 
full capacity. Now it is no extraordinary 
sight to see daily some great “mogul” 
locomotive dashing through the country, 
up and down grades of fifty feet to the 
mile, ata speed of twenty-five miles an 
hour, drawing in its wake a train of twenty 
or more of these traveling warehouses 
with maximum loads. 

The wonderful advances made within 
the past fifty yearsin perfecting the motive 
power and rolling stock of the railway in- © 
dustry have necessitated corresponding 
achievements in roadway construction, 
and each of these, factors in the equation 
of railway development, have kept pace 
with the other and have required the ap- 
plication of practical science and ingenuity 
of the highest order to meet the require- 
ments, not only of newly developed terri- 
tory and resources, but also to satisfy the 
utilitarian demands.of a generation which 
counts time as money. In the early days 
of railways, straight lines connected by 
curves of an immense radius, and grade 
with but a slight variation from the level, 
was the theory which governed location, 
for the locomotive was a machine of com- 
paratively little power, and the swivel 
truck had not been devised to overcome 
rigidity in both locomotives and cars. 
But now the civil engineer halts at no 
natural obstacle in locating a railway 
line, but with tunnel, curve, switch-back 
and loop, bores through or swings around 
obstructions, or climbs heights which but 
a few years since were regarded as acces- 
sible only to the pack mule. With the 
engineer and his efficient co-workers— 
the skilled mechanic and machinist—de- 
mand for the railway is the mother of 
achievement; so also has superstructure 
kept pace in improvement with demand. 
The weak and dangerous stringer track, 
with its light strap rail of iron, has been 
superseded by the cross tie track, witha 
steel beam of the T pattern, in the cross 
section of which is found a solution of the 
problem of such a distribution of metal 
as will secure the greatest strength with 
the least amount of material, furnishing a 
rail made practically continuous by fish- 
plate appliance that retains uniform sur- 
face under the enormous strain to which 
it is subjected by the ponderous modern 
locomotive and train. The round pole 
pile trestle has given way toiron girder 
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and truss, or the magnificent steel arch 
which spans streams and bridges chasms 
with a boldness in design and undertak- 
ing bordering on the miraculous. Service 
also has answered promptly to the de- 
mands of modern business methods and 
luxurious habits of increasing wealth, for 
distance has been shortened by speed, and 
the comfortable and luxurious sleeping, 
parlor and dining car has superseded the 
jumping, jolting little compartment four- 
wheeied coach, of but few years ago, into 
which the passenger was stowed away and 
locked in, as if but a bundle of merchan- 
dise ‘“‘received in good order” at one 
point not to be “delivered in like good 
order,’ but in providential condition at 
some other point, without consideration 
for personal comfort or nature’s wants. 
Neither has the important item of safety 
been neglected by progress, but human 
ingenuity and skill have been heavily 
taxed to supply devices which make rail- 
way travel of to-day as safe as that of the 
old-time slow stage coach. Possibly 
the most interesting example, illustrating 
the evolution of the railway from thé 
primitive to the modern improved is to 
be found in the history of the South Caro- 
lina Railroad—a road peculiar and remark- 
able from the fact that it was the first rail- 
way of as many asone hundred continuous 
miles constructed and operated in the 
world. Shorter railways had been built 
and used, both in the United States and 
England, but the completion and opening 
for traffic of the South Carolina Railroad 
in the early thirties, connecting the sea- 
port, Charleston, with the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Savannah river, 
at Hamburg, South Carolina, opposite 
Augusta, Georgia, marked an era in rail- 
way development, as it demonstrated that 
the construction and operating of long 
lines was not only possible but practicable. 
The history of this pioneer railway is one 
of varied vicissitudes; it has experienced 
a series of reconstructions in roadway 
and equipment to meet the continued de- 
mands of progress and competition, but 
it stands to-day a monument to the fore- 
sight, pluck and perseverance of the broad- 
minded merchants and citizens of Charles- 
ton—of a generation past and gone—who 
projected and pushed to completion, in the 
face of physical obstacles, financial diffi- 
culties and absurd theories, this, the most 
wonderful and far-reaching economic 
achievement of the first half of the pres- 
ent century. It may be interesting in this 
connection to describe one of the difficul- 
ties encountered in operating the South 
Carolina Railroad in the early days of its 
existence, as observed by and impressed 
upon the memory of a boy whose father 
was an Official of the road soon after it 
was completed, and in charge of what was 
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then considered a marvel of engineering 
and mechanical skill, the “inclined plane,” 
at Aiken, South Carolina, over which all 
trains had to be passed for some years by 
means of a power and appliances entirely 
independent of the locomotive. This in- 
clined plane was but a very heavy grade of 
possibly two or three hundred feet to the 
mile, and about two thousand five hundred 
feet in length. To have overcome this 
difference in elevation by grades and 
curves, over and around which the primi- 
tive locomotive could have passed draw- 
ing a train, would have involved the sacri- 
fice of an immense distance not warranted 
by the then existing conditions or de- 
mands, so the incline was adopted as the 
best and most economical way of making 
the descent into the valley. On this grad- 
ed incline surface was laid two parallel 
tracks, making possibly the first half mile 
of double track railway in the world. At 
the head or summit of the incline, under 
the tracks, there were wooden drumis, to 
which motion was given by a stationary 
engine; around the drums worked a large 
rope, each end of which was securely fast- 
ened toa strongly built short platform 
car called a “brake car,” so designated 
from the fact that these cars were provid- 
ed with a lever brake, no other ers being 
at that time supplied with brake In de- 
scending the incline the brak car was 
ahead of and holding back the reight or 
passenger cars, and in ascendin: the brake 
car was behind, pushing cars to be brought 
from the foot to the head of the plane. As 
one set of cars descended on one of the 
parallel tracks, another set was ascending 
on the other track, all suspended on the 
one rope. The labor and time required 
for this method oftransfer cannot be fully 
appreciated by one who never witnessed 
the operation. It should be borne in 
mind that the cars then in use were in 
proportion in weight and size to the six 
and eight ton locomotive of that day, 
freight cars being simply platforms of 
about Io ft, inlengthon four small wheels, 
with side and end boards, and standards 
supporting a tin roof, and were enclosed 
on ends and sides by cloth curtains. But 
a change in alignment adapted to the 
modern locomotive, has superseded the 
inclined plane, and it is now but a remin- 
iscence. Asan indication of the usual 
speed of trains in the early days of railway 
transportation, and of the standard of 
morals governing the management, the 
following extract from an old Gazeteer, 
published in 1837, is given: “Let it be 
recorded here, to the honor of South 
Carolina, that the cars on her railroad do 
not,as a general thing, run on the Sab- 
bath. During the short days in the winter 
of 1836-7 they went out as far as Aiken on 
Sabbath afternoon, because it is difficult 
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at that season to make the trip during 
daylight.” This “trip” was from Ham- 
burg to Charleston, about 138 miles. Night 
service on railways was not inaugurated 
for some time after 1837. Science and 
experiment are developing appliances for 
the application and control of a mightier 
motorthan steam. Electricity will be the 
traction power of the near future for rapid 
transit, and by its use distance will not 
only be shortened but practically annihi- 
lated. With the achievements of the 
past in full view, it is not hazardous, 
or unreasonable, to predict that the com- 
ing century, so near at hand, will not pass 
its twentieth year before the speed of I00 
miles per hour will be regarded as the 
ordinary schedule of the fast mail railway 
train. J. W. ROBERTSON. 
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Sam Jones on Engineers. 





[Copyrighted, 1894.] 

I have a few words to say about the lo- 
comotive engineer. There are in the 
United States some hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of railroad, The loco- 
motive engineers in this country alone 
number perhaps fifty thousand. What a 
vast army of men standing at the throttle 
day and night! Asan humble passenger, 
riding on day coaches and Pullman sleep- 
ers, constantly on the road from year to 
year, traversing the country from ocean to 
ocean, I have learned to admire the noble, 
heroic character who stands at the throttle, 
and I trust myself into his hands, feeling 
that he is my friend and that he will not 
only carry me safely to my destination, 
but that he will make sure of my con- 
nections ez route. My ideal of an en- 
gineer drawn from association with thou- 
sands of these brave men who handle the 
throttle, presents itself in a picture before 
me as I write—a brawny fellow five feet 
ten inches, weighing about one hundred 
and sixty pounds, with overalls on, intelli- 
gence in his eye, the glow of health upon 
his cheek, and a kind of expression which 
seems to say: “I will put youin on time 
or ditch the train!” No finer class of 
men, taken as awhole,can be found in 
any profession or calling than the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers present to 
the world. Membership in this order is a 
guarantee of sobriéty and sterling qual- 
ities. Railroads are essential to the move- 
ment of all traffic and passenger business, 
including the mail and express; and while 
I sit quietly dictating this article for the 
press, perhaps ten thousand engineers 
stand by.their throttle this moment, mak- 
ing schedule time from starting point to 
towards destination, with their eyes on 
the track, their hand on the throttle, 
watchful of schedule and time, and think- 
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ing of the safety of those whose lives are , 
cominitted to their care. The locomotive 
is an organized force and moves at the 
bidding of its master—the engineer. The 
love and devotion the engineer has for 
his engine is almost akin to the love he 
bears for his wife and children. Jealous 
of her record, careful of her machinery, 
and proud of her performance, he sits on 
his engine and thunders along the steel 
rails, listening to any unusual noise which 
would indicate a want of harmony in her 
machinery; listening to her exhaust to 
determine if her valves are working right; 
noticing the water and the steam gauges; 
thinking of the upgrade just ahead; ever 
watching for signals along the way. 

Ithas been my privilege to ride with 
many engineers on our trunk lines. I 
have never availed myself of the privilege 
without thinking more of the engineer 
and more of the marvelous power that 
carries us like the wings of the wind on 
our journey towards destination. These 
brave men are hardened to toil and ac- 
quainted with dangers. They have liter- 
ally grown up on railroads. Knowing 
their business, they perform well. With 
the locomotive engineer, itis true, asin all 
other professions and work, some are 
much more skilled than others. With 
the same engine, the same train, the same 
fireman, some engineers will roll along on 
time and get there while others, full of 
work and worry, worn out and tired, get 
in late. Some men seem born to the call- 
ing. Itisa thing of beauty and joy to sit 
on an engine with a born engineer who 
seems master of the situation. The engine 
itself seems to respond, likea thing of life, 
to hisevery touch. Up grade and down 
grade, through tunnels and over trestles, 
she rushes and thunders at his will, orslows 
up and moves cautiously as he may desire. 
They run their engines up and down the 
same steel rails three hundred and sixty- 
five days and nights in the year. The 
work never grows monotonous to them, 
but each successive trip adds but zest to 
their calling and is a tonic to their lives. 
Like most of other callings, grit is the 
next essential to common sense. The 
timid engineer must sooner or later be 
retired to slow trans, or to the plow; but 
the nervy one, calm in the most exciting 
hour, and deliberate when danger is nigh, 
is the man who runs longest and runs 
most safely. The millions who travel 
seldom think highly enough of the brave 
man who stands at the throttle, with 
sleepless eye and steady nerve, and who, 
through dangers seen and unseen, brings 
us home to friends and loved ones. Per- 
haps no class of men is more devoted to 
their homes, to their wives and to their 
children, than the locomotive engineers. 
I have spent many pleasant hours in their 
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homes. Their devotion to their families 
won me to them as theirfriend. There is 
no bigger-hearted or more accomimodat- 
ing class of men alive than these. There 
is no favor in their power that they will 
not grant you, and no kindness they will 
not showyou. Traveling much, as I do, 
sometimes on belated trains at a water 
tank I have stepped down to the side of 
the engine, introduced myself to the engi- 
neer, and said to him: ‘“‘The connection 
which we may miss by reason of being 
late is an important one, sir. Will you do 
your best to make that connection?” The 
response is always: “Yes, sir; if my en- 
gine will steam, we will make that connec- 
tion.” Many times have I had occasion to 
thank them for favors granted, and I love 
them for the kindness they have shown 
me. Of course, there are exceptions in 
this profession as in all others. The 
factious, cursing, fly-all-to-pieces fellow, 
the snarling, sullen fellow, the contrary, 
mulish fellow, and just the common jack- 
ass, pure and simple, who kicks and bites 
—as dangerous atone end as the other. 
But these are exceptions, be it said to the 
honor of the profession, Asa class, they 
are more intelligent to-day than ever. 
Their organizations have been the means 
of culture. They read more and think 
more than ever before. This is perhaps 
the best paid labor in the United States 
to-day, and perhaps the best satisfied class 
of labor; and no labor is more sober and 
upright. Itistrue of the engineers, as it 
is true of the drummers, that no class of 
men have improved in moral character, 
_ sobriety and intelligence in the last twenty 
years more than these. The engineer 
who, at the slip of his driving wheel, or 
the running down of his steam, or at the 
slip of his eccentric, curses his way out of 
the difficulty, has well-nigh passed away. 
A few days ago, on one of our roads, one 
of the connecting rods from the driving 
wheels to the cylinder broke. One of the 
passengers walked out to the engine. It 
was acold, windy, rainy night. He sat for 
awhile and saw the faithful engineer, with 
his fireman, toiling to repair the damage 
sothey could proceed. With torch and 
wrench in hand silently and faithfully 
they worked, without a word of profanity 
orasign of impatience. The passenger 
was charmed with their spirit and work, 
and when he went back into the train he 
got out a box of cigars from his valise and 
said to the conductor: “ Will you please 
give this boxofcigars to the engineer and 
firemanand tellthem that I admire their 
patience and fidelity; that amid the toils 
and hardships they underwent, there was 
not an oath or an impatient word uttered 
by either, and that I present them these 
cigars because of that fact.” The conduct- 
or replied kindly: “Sir, I am well ac- 
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quainted with both the engineer and fire- 
man; neither of them smoke or chew, or 
curse or drink; they are Christian gentle- 
The blackguard and blasphemer 
belong in the back room of the bum sa- 
loon, where the old greasy deck and the 
crap dice live. 

One night on one of our Southern 
roads, from some defect in the machinery, 
our passenger engine was unable to pro- 
ceed. We exchanged with a freight en- 
gine standing on the side track near by. 
The freight engine geared up to us, and 
moved off. At the next station, where we 
took water and coal, I walked up to the 
young fellow running the freight engine, 
and said to him: ‘“‘I see we are nearly an 
hour late. If we miss the connection at 
the end of this road, I will miss an im- 
portant engagement, and I wish you could 
make that connection.” He said: “I will 
doit, if I can.” I stepped back on the 
train, and immediately it moved off. It 
was an old shackling freight engine. We 
could hear her rattle down the whole 
length of the train, but the pulsations of 
her power were felt in the increasing mo- 
mentum. At every round of her driving 
wheel the sparks went flying from engine 
to rear coach. Up grade and down grade, 
amile a minute he whirled us through 
the air, and when we rolled up ander 
the depot and stopped, he had been about 
fifty minutes running the forty miles. I 
slipped a five-dollar gold piece in his 
hand. He had oiled the engine and done 
his best, and I thought I would oil him. 
How often these brave men have done 
their duty and their best for passengers, 
but without a word of recognition or ap- 
preciation from those they had worked so 
hard for. Many and many of those who 
lie quietly down on a Pullman sleeper ona 
cold, rainy, dark night and sleep over 
miles and miles and wake up safe and 
rested in the morning, give but little 
thought to the brave engineer and the 
toiling fireman who stood at their post 
with sleepless eye and diligent work, 
watching the track and schedule hour by 
hour, taking the risk, forgetful of their 
own safety and comfort, and thinking only 
of duty and destination. Whatever may - 
be our forgetfulness of them and their 
noble work, there is a sleepless eye above 
the stars looking down by night, and 
through the hours of the day, upon the 
faithful men whose work is bothsecularand 
sacred. Thousands of these brave men 
are now gray-haired, and must soon turn 
loose the throttle. May they be.as ready 
to leave the world as they have been to 
shove their reverse levers forward, and 
pull the throttle of their engines open and 
leave the starting point forearthly destina- 
tions.—Sam P. Jones, in Atlanta Evening 
Journal. 
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First Biennial Session. 

The first biennial session of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, held in 
St. Paul, Minn., in the Metropolitan 
‘Opera House, Thursday, May 11th, was 
an event which wiil oftentimes be re- 
‘called by the thousands who were so very 
fortunate as to be present as one of the 
grandest events in the history of their 
lives. It was acknowledged by the press 
of St. Paul to be one of the most notable 
gatherings in the history of the North- 
west. An hour before the time an- 
nounced for opening, the large, handsome 
edifice, acknowledged to be the pride of 
St. Paul, was crowded to its fullest capac- 
ity, and at 2 P.M., when Brother William 
C. Hayes, master of ceremonies, advanced 
to the footlights to bid the vast assem- 
blage welcome to the twin cities, the 
doors of the opera house were closed and 
over two hundred were unable to obtain 
admittance, so great was the crush within. 
Not only were the aisles, lobbies, the 
wings of the stage and the stage itself 
crowded with the friends of the B. of L,. 
KE. and G. I. A., but. the vestibule was 
packed to the doors. Among the many 
who found seats upon the stage might be 
mentioned P. M. Arthur, A. B. Youngson, 
T..S. Ingraliauge ki Op ortays,;.D. Hverett, 
Hon. H. M. Childs, Mayor Wright, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Hon. T. D. O’Brien, Rev. 
Samuel G. Smith, J. HE. Phelan, S. E. 
Farnham, M. M. of the Soo line; Labor 
Commissioners Powers and Hammond, 
John Taylor, M.M.of M. & S. P.; L. S. 
Coffin, A. J. Sovereign, Asst. Supt..N. P. 
R. R.; Rev. Watson B. Millard, Patrick 
Fennell, Grand Chaplain Geo. R. Dority, 
members of General Committees of Ar- 
rangements and many others. On behalf 
of the B. of Ll. E. in the Northwest, Broth- 
er Hayes welcomed the delegates and ex- 
pressed the hope that all would enjoy 
themselves to the fullest. 

Grand Chaplain George R. Dority in- 
voked the blessing of Deity on the entire 
company assembled, and besought Him to 
guide the members of the Order in paths 
of rectitude and salvation, so that their 
actions might make the world better and 
happier and prepare it for the great here- 
after. Following the invocation, Miss 
Maud McLindon, the daughter of Brother 
McLindon, of LaCrosse, Wis., sang a sacred 
hymn, *‘Ashamed of Jesus,” in clear, sweet 
notes and with delightful expression. 
Miss Ada Lewis played the accompani- 
ment, and Miss Lillie Brady assisted her 
at the piano. Miss MclLindon was com- 
pelled to respond to anencore. Her sec- 
ond selection was far removed from the 
first in sentiment and in strain, being a 
dashing ‘‘ Fan Song,” which she sang with 
as much credit as before. She received 
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her reward by a pertect storm of applause 
following her second selection. 

Considerable disappointment was mani- 
fested when it was learned that Gov. Nel- 
son, who was to have welcomed the dele- 
gates on behalf of the State, was unable 
to be present, but everybody was pleased 
to learn that he had sent a thoroughly 
capable substitute in the person of Attor- 
The governor could 
not have been more enthusiastic in wel- 
coming the delegates to the North Star 
State than Mr. Childs when he said: “It 
is with pleasure that I comply with the re- 
quest of Gov. Nelson, and on his behalf 
and on behalf of the people of our com- 
monwealth, give you hearty greeting and 
welcome.” Continuing, the attorney-gen- 
eral said: 

All good people who perchance visit us, come 
they on missions of business or pleasure, or phi- 
lanthropy, will ever receive most cordial welcome : 
but welcome and thrice welcome to our State this 
representative gathering of trained and skillful 
workmen. We know and appreciate the value of 
your services to the public. The great social 
world, palpitating with its myriad and multi- 
form interests, relies upon you as upon scarcely 
any other class of our citizens. For your safety 
and welfare the great heart of the nation offers, 
in silence though it be, to the great Author of 
our being, its morning and evening invocation. 
Yours is a trust which no words of mine can 
adequately portray, nor money value adequately 
estimate. By night, as well as by day, in the 
blinding storm as well as in the pleasant sun- 
shine, over the desert plain as wellas through 
the fertile valley, along swollen streams, over 
giddy heights, down mountain slopes, through 
perilous tunnels, rush great trains of precious 
human freight, safe only when your trained 
hands are at the throttle valve. The value of 
your services is read and seen in the fact that ‘all 
of us, whether high or low, rich or poor) wise or 
simple, entrust our lives and all we hold sacred 
in life to your care and keeping, with the un- 
questioning faith and confidence of the prattling 
infant in its mother’s guidance. The engineer 
must never fail in duty. Weread the assurance 
in his manly face, his thoughtful eye, his noble 
record. Others may, and, indeed, do ofttimes fail 
us. Bank presidents may wreck their institu- 
tions by gigantic steals; guardians and trustees 
may squander the funds entrusted to them, and 
beggar widows and orphans; and even bank di- 
rectors may side-track millions of the capital of 
their corporations ; but the locomotive engineer 
must never fail. In his lexicon there is no such 
word as fail. It is a high encomium upon the 
character of those whom you represent that they 
have won for themselves by integrity of purpose 
and high regard for duty, the unbounded respect 
and confidence of the traveling public, not only 
of this country but of the civilized world. The 


soldier in the heat of battle, facing a storm of 
shot and shell, may prove himself a hero; but 
when human actions shall be weighed in the 


scales of impartial justice, there will be found no 
higher heroism than that of the engineer, who, 
perhaps, in the darkness of midnight, uncheered 
and uninspired by comradeship, tortured, it may 
be, by the hot breath of escaping steam, menaced 
by impending death, regardful only of the hun- 
dred lives entrusted to his keeping, stands man- 
fully at his post until death in mercy intervenes. 
The object of your organization, if I have been 
properly advised as to its purpose, is to secure 
the improved condition and efficiency of your 
membership. It is a tenet of your faith, evi- 
denced by your organic law, that manhood and 
sobriety are requisites to a safe and reliable loco- 
motive engineer. Your cause is, therefore, a noble 
one, and deserving the godspeed of all right- 
thinking men. We of Minnesota shall always 
take deep interest in whatever affects your wel- 
fare. Again, I thrice welcome you to Minnesota. 
The most pleasing number on the pro- 
gramme was the song of welcome sung by 
eighty children of engineers, under the 
direction of Prof. C. H. Congdon, supervisor 
of music of the St. Paul public schools. 
In the front row stood pretty little chil- 
dren, whose ages ranged from seven to 
twelve years. Behind them were larger 
girls, all dressed in white, and an occa- 
sional boy, while the last row contained a 
number of girls and boys verging on 
young womanhood and manhood. The 
chorus was well rendered, and the audi- 
ence gave expression to its appreciation 
by continued applause. The song sung 
by the chorus was composed by Brother 
Edward O’Connor, of Schraag Diy., 359, 
Nevada, Mo., and is worthy of special 
mention. We republish the same, viz.: 


Where the Father of Waters rolls on the sea 
The sweetest of all cities stand. 

It opens its arms to the B. of L. E. 
With the warmest of hearts and hand. 


From the North or the South or the East or the 
West, 
With pleasure we greet one and all. 
And we’ll strive with our parents to honor each 
guest 
And make pleasant your stayin St. Paul. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary—God bless ’em ! are here ; 

They are helping the good cause along. ; 

By the labor of love they have made themselves 
strong, 


We can’t praise them enough in our song. 


They are bonded together for one common good, 
‘Tis to answer sweet charity’s call ; 
And we feel they’re the heart of the dear Broth- 
erhood ; 
Thrice welcome are they to St. Paul. 


Our hills throb with pleasure to see this glad 


day ; 
The waters with joy ebb and flow; 
Our stern rocks will soften, all nature be gay, 
And will brighten where’er you may go. 


May. God in His wisdom illumine each one 
That your labors may be for the best; © 
And when your work’s done may His dear, loving 


son 
Lead you all to the home of the blest. 


CHoRUS: From the North or the South or the 
East or the West, 
With pleasure we greet one and all ; 
And we'll strive with our parents to honor each 
guest } 
And make pleasant your stayin St. Paul. 
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Mayor Wright was peculiarly fitted to 
welcome the delegates to the city, not 
only because he is the executive head ofthe 
city, but also because he was at one time a 
telegraph operator on the Northern Pa- 
cific and came into close contact with 
the engineers of that road. “My great 
admiration and respect for them,” he 
said, “have never lessened, but rather in- 
creased from the knowledge I have 
gained of their real worth and the grave 
responsibilites resting upon them in their 
avocation. 

Mayor Wright emphasized the necessity 
of sobriety and watchfulness on the part of 
engineers, and eulogized them for display- 
ing these characteristics as well as, if not 
better than, any other class of railroad em- 
ployes. Being of necessity brave, clear- 
headed men, they must of necessity be 
influential citizens. ‘The influence you 
wield,” said the Mayor, ‘is enormous,” 
Speaking of the Brotherhood, he said that 
it stands in the front rank of organized 
skilled labor. “ Your actions are closely 
watched, and the example you set, wheth- 
er wise or not, is followed by many orders, 
which have faith in your judgment.” 
After referring to the advantages of or- 
ganized labor and the desirability of a 
conservative policy being followed, he ex- 
pressed it as his opinion that no perma- 
nent or fair adjustment of the differences 
continually rising between companies and 
the men can ever be accomplished until 
each side becomes convinced of the hon- 
esty of purpose of the other. 

“You come to us, gentlemen,” he said 
in conclusion, “in one of the most beau- 
tiful seasons of our Minnesota year. St. 
Paul is proud of the privilege of having you 
with us, and, as the chief executive of the 
city, I bid you, most cordially and heartily, 
welcome. I am not going to offer you the 
freedom and the keys of the city, because 
the freedom you already have, and we have 
nokeys. But should any of you need me, 
officially or otherwise, during your stay, 
please remember that Iam always at your 
disposal and subject to your call.” 

Mayor Wright’s speech was vigorous. 
and manly, and produced a deep im- 
pression on a thinking audience, such as 
that to which it was delivered. Unfortu- 
nately, Mayor Eustis, of Minneapolis, was. 
unable to be present, and as he failed to 
provide a substitute, no address of wel- 
come to the Twin City was delivered. It 
was scarcely necessary, however, as,a wel- 
come to one city is, for all practical pur- 
poses, a welcome to the other. The next 
number on the programme was a trio 
from the McCoy Sisters’ mondolin orches- 
tra, “Cavalleria . Rusticana,’’? which .was 
magnificently rendered and which re- 
ceived a vigorous encore, to which the 
accomplished young ladies responded 
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with some lively Irish airs, which were 
well received. 
Archbishop Ireland spoke as follows: 


From organizations such as the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, where self-interest is ruled 
by reason, anda manly defense of rights is made 
sacred by an honorable recognition of duties, 
will the country truthfully expect generous aid 
in the solution of the many difficult problems 
which the industrial conditions of the age im- 
pose upon it. 

When asked where I stand—whether with capi- 
tal or with labor—I answer quickly: Istand with 
justice and righteousness, and, consequently, I 
stand with capital for the sake of labor, and with 
labor for the sake of capital. 

The great thinker of the age, Leo XIII., who 
loves to be called the pontiff of the workingmen, 
writes: “ The sad mistake that is made is to pos- 
sess oneself of the idea that class is hostile to 
class; that rich and poor are intended by nature 
to live at war with one another. So irrational 
and so false is this view that the exact contrary is 
the truth. One requires the other—capital can- 
not do without labor, nor labor without capital. 
Mutual agreements result in pleasantness and 
good order; perpetual conflict necessarily pro- 
duces confusion and outrage. The interests of 
capital and labor are intertwined and interde- 
pendent—the one draws its power of life from 
the other, the one perishes with the other. A 
most considerate guardianship of the interests 
and energies of the one should be the earnest 
occupation of the other.”’ 

The interests and rights of labor. Often have I 
pleaded for them, and lovingly do I plead for 
them now. I hate that view of labor which makes 
of it a mechanical force, like unto the rotation of 
a railroad or a turbine, purchasable at mere mar- 
ket value. I must see at all times the living 
generator of labor, the man, my own brother, and 
the child of the supreme God, and in availing 
myself of human labor, I must keep well in mind 
the dignity and the rights of the man. I must 
have before my eyes the man, and the circle of life 
into which man has a divine right to expand 
himself—the family ; and I demand for the laborer 
and his family, so far as through just and 
rational measures we can reach thereto, the means 
of decent livelihood, the opportunities to develop 
inteliect, to care for bodily health and moral and 
religious growth, to receive a due proportion of 
the joys of human existence, in recompense of 
the ills which, whatever may be done, will not fail 
to press upon them, nor is it solely for their own 
sakes that I desire and seek their prosperity and 
the prosperity of the toiling millions. The fruit- 
fulness and the blessedness of capital, the grand- 
eur and the strength of the nation, are linked 
with labor, and rise and fall with social condi- 
tions. Intelligence, bodily vigor, contentment of 
heart in the workingman, add a hundred-fold to 
the productiveness of capital, which at the same 
time is put to its highest use and serves best its 
divine purpose when it is so employed as to lift 
fellow-men upward in the scale of mental and 
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social life. It has been my pride, as an American 
citizen, that in no other country is the working- 
man so well situated in the enjoyment of social 
advancement for himself and his children as in 
out own United States. Nowhere else is labor so 
respected and so remunerative; nowhere else are 
the possibilities in any approaching measure so 
large that the laborer of to-day may be the em- 
ployer of to-morrow, and in those social condi- 
tions of the masses do I perceive more than in 
aughtelse the true grandeur and the truestrength 
of the republic of America. 

Let me now enter my brief plea for capital. At 
once you will unite with me in extending over it 
the shield which cqvers property, whether this 
be the extensive investment of the rich, or the cir- 
cumscribed possessions of the poor. Property is 
the very foundation stone of the social fabric; it 
is the incentive and reward of industry and en- 
ergy. The Indian tribes have slight regard for 
property ; what is owned by one may be used and 
controlled by all; the Indian tribes remain bands 
of savage idlers. He who menaces property is an 
anarchist, and the anarchist is the deadly foe of 
order, of right, of society. He is the wild beast, 
solely bent on destruction, from which security 
and civilization never can drift. 

Let me be well understood: By no means do I 
exempt property from its social duties, which are 
numerous and cover a spacious territory. I am 
but guarding its God-given rights, without the 
allowance of which its duties cannot be called for 
and cannot be exercised. 

Labor is in absolute need of the co-operation of 
capital. To what purpose is your muscular 
strength unless capital is nigh to reward it? 
Without capital, be there millions of willing 
workingmen, factory doors remain closed, fields 
are untilled, mines hold their treasures in con- 
cealment, no ships plough the seas, no railroads 
Without capital, labor is a la- 
tent, unproductive energy. Why, to-day, are there 
among us legions of unemployed? Because capi- 
tal hies away from us. It is an easy matter in 
club room and on public square to discuss capital 
and its obligations and to mark out the channels 
through which it should flow in order to reach 
our own hands. As a matter of fact, capital 
emerges into public light or hides itself in vaults, 
at its own good pleasure. We must wooit with 
winning words and acts. It is timid of its life. 
Make it insecure, it will shun you, and leave you 
to beat the air with youridlearms. The laws of 
the financial world are as inflexible as those of 
the four seasons of the year; the State or the 
country in which, through mob riots or oppress- 
ive legislative statutes, property is endangered or 
made unproductive will be surely abandoned to 
their own sterile resources. The outcry against 
capital is occasionally ludicrous, if it were not dis- 
tressing inits possible consequences. ‘We will 
not, said an acquaintance of mine lately, toil to 
pay interest to foreigners holding bonds and 
stocks of American industries and railroads.” 
Very well; but, these foreigners will not send 
over their money to build up their factories, and 
construct your railroads, in which case you will 
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pay to them indeed no interest, but neither will 
you earn bread for yourselves. What is needed 
often, inall our controversies, is common sense, in 
the presence of which a hundred wild theories 
melt away and a hundred complications find 
quick solution. 

Serious complications, however, will from time 
to time arise, and misunderstandings which no 
pleasant words nor ordinary procedures will 
eliminate. Suchcomplications, for instance, are 
likely to occur in periods of industrial and finan- 
cial depressions, when capital claims that its own 
profits are lessened and it demands that those of 
labor descend proportionately. What, then, the 
remedy? Extraordinary methods of peace-mak- 
ing will be resorted to. 

Iam not afraid to mention the word strike. 
Nor will Isay that a strike never should be coun- 
seled. I say this much, however, of strikes: 
They are, inthe industrial world, what wars are 
between peoples—to be dreaded for the ruin they 
cause, and never to be urgedexcept when all 
other counsels have failed and where great in- 
terests are at stake; and when strikes do take 
place they must be, like wars between civilized 
nations, conducted under the dictates of justice 
and humanity. Amid the utmost fury of strikes, 
property must be held sacred and the liberty of 
other men allowed, as we demand that our liberty 
be allowed. He who deprives another man of 
liberty deserves to lose his own. These are the 
imperious laws of social justice and of God’s re- 
ligion. 

This is an age of reason, as distinguishedfrom 
previous ages of semi-barbarism and brute force. 
Why, then, can not nations cease putting their 
pride in their power to murder men and arbitrate 
their differences? And why cannot employers 
and employes equally avoid discord by peaceful 
arbitration? The man who has confidence in his 


cause andin the justice of his claims should not . 


fear arbitration. He who decides against it and 
takes to physical prowess, awakens suspicion 
against himself. 

America has been for capital and for labor the 
paradise of nations. Our prosperity has been 
unparalleled. Our natural resources are rich and 
varied. Our civil institutions encourage indus- 
try and self-reliance. Let us put to profit our ad- 
vantages, and be always what Providence has 
intended us—the first and best of countries. This 
we shall do bya supreme loyalty on the part of 
all citizens to rights and duties. It would require 
but a short journey along the road of injustice 
and violence to make vain all our hopes and re- 
duce ourcountry to bea by-word among nations, I 
appeal to capital. Iappeal to labor. I appeal to 
American patriotism. 

Be it the honor of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers to lead in this peaceful warfare in 
defense of rights and duties. 

Miss Viola Cannon, daughter of the vet- 
eran Great Northern engineer, Bro. Thomas 
Cannon, gave a recitation, with good effect, 
being an original production of ‘Shandy 
Maguire.” The poem contained merit, 
and Miss Cannon’s rendering of it was 
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exquisite. The young lady possesses his- 
trionic talent of which she is not aware. 
Her presence is graceful, her manner 
modest, and her elocution is skillful. 

A pleasant digression from the pro- 
gramme was made by Mr. Farnham, who, 
on behalf of Divs. 4o and 117, O. R. C, 
presented a magnificent placque to the B. 
of L. E.,as a token of respect and good 
fellowship... Mr. Farnham told the audi- 
ence of the strong fraternal sympathies 
existing between the Brotherhood and the 
Order, and his statements were substanti- 
ated by clapping of hands and subdued 
cheers from the entire representation of 
engineers. Mr. Farnham is a born hu- 
morist, and his sallies before making the 
presentation kept the audience in con- 
vulsions of laughter. He said that he was 
greater than Leonidas, because the latter 
held only one pass, while he held 1,400 
passes. His reason for calling a locomo- 
tive “she” was because a locomotive is 
eccentric, and being a female, is entitled 
to be eccentric. “I am surprised at the 
expression you use,” he said, “in referring 
to alocomotive. You speak of her ‘going 
lame’ and ‘slipping down,’ and ‘ pounding 
her on the back.’ Then you talk of her 
having a ‘loose stay.’ I have often noticed 
that a young man thinks he knows all 
about women, while the old men think 
they don’t know anything. Some people 
object to us because we have emblems and 
secrets. Lord bless you! old maids have 
secrets. I am glad you have progressed 
as you have under your Grand Chief, P.M. 
Arthur. (Applause.) Your order is the 
oldest in existence, as far as we know. 
There never has been but one Shakespeare, 
and there never has been but one William 
Robinson. There is a man here to-day 
who has led you from the wilderness to 
the pastures. I honor him—P, M. Arthur. 
On behalf of the O. R. C. of the Twin 
Cities, I present you with this floral offer- 
ing, hoping that the friendship and sym- 
pathy between us may become warmer and 
more enduring than ever.” 

Following the address, the Apollo quar- 
tet sang a selection, “Anchored,” by 


. Michael Watson, which was a treat to the 


delegates and visitors. Responding to a 
most enthusiastic encore, the quartet sang 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” which dis- 
played to advantage the individual power 
of the singers, as the former has estab-. 
lished their concert abilities. The quartet 
consists of A. P. Quesnel, first tenor; C. 
H. Congdon, second tenor; Ben Stillwell, 
first bass, and W. B. Parsons, second bass. 

Hon. Thomas D, O’Brien spoke briefly 
and in appropriate terms regarding the 
occasion, the Brotherhood and organized 
labor. Addressing the engineers, he said: 
“You represent one of the great orders of 
organized labor. That you represent a 


class of labor requiring the best qualities 
of mind and body does not separate you 
from its other branches, but) places upon 
you larger and greater responsibility for 
your acts and conduct.” He said that the 
founders of this goveriment rested its 
foundation upon the dignity of labor. All 
must labor and so laJoring were free and 
equal. Labor is to-day honored as the 
great dominating American idea. Work 
isthe lot of all, and education is the privi- 
lege of all. “““There arose,” he said, “a 
race of educated, skilled and intelligent 
workmen-—a Franklin, recognized as a 
statesman in the courts of Europe; a Lin- 
ccoln, controlling the destinies of the na- 
tion throughout the greatest civil war the 
world ever saw, and bringing freedom to 
millions of human beings; a race of men 
such as are here to-day, capable of per- 
forming the highest duties of citizenship.” 

Master Mechanic J. E. Phalen, of the 
Dakota Division of ‘the Northern Pacific 
railway, said: 


Iam glad to welcome the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
also the Ladies’ Auxiliary, tothe Northwest. It 
is always a pleasure to look back in silent con- 
templation of personal experiences gained while 
an active member of the Brotherhood, noting 
at the same time the broader history of the or- 
ganized gained by tradition from the lips of my 
elders and from observations in the every-day 
life through which we have passed. 

Having had the honor of participating in both 
the San Francisco and Chicago conventions, 
though you may have had other conventions just 
as active, I think the spirits were never more 
actively stirred than at those memorable gather- 
ings. Since withdrawing from membership in 
the Brotherhood, personal relations with mem- 
bers of the fraternity have been more than pleas- 
_ant, always trusting to that broader bond of fel- 
lowship wherein our deeds must countin lieu of 
-other obligations. We are now living in a re- 
markable age—a momentous time; a time follow- 
ing a riotous festival of energy, having the civil- 
ized world as a playground; a time when work 
has ceased on the modern Tower of Babel and 
-confusion reigns, more or less, everywhere. The 
devilis trying to find work for the idlers, while 
those who have been puffing up grade of pros- 
perity, with boilers well supplied, now find only 
flats and levels over which to run. 

Much of the energy diverted from accustomed 
channels, failing of demand through valves and 
cylinders, is escaping at the pop valves. The air 
is vibrating with active currents, and the spirit of 
Patrick Henry and the ghost of George Washing- 
ton are abroad in the land. Here in our North- 
-western climate the First Biennial Session of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers convenes 
in the midst of rejuvenating influences, and it 
must be one of your most renowned conventions, 
for you are meeting at a time when wisdom 


counts and good judgment must govern. 
For my part, if I read the signs of the times 
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correctly, I can see nothing to become excited 
over; no usein being dyspeptic about the tenden- 
cies. Now, ifever, is the time for well balanced 
minds toexert aninfluence. An odd sort of in- 
dustrial season is just as much tobe tolerated as 
the odd seasons and climatic changes in nature. 
We must trust to and be guided by the silent 
forces within us, taking lessons from the eternal 
forces aboutus. It is not noise that wins, and 
violence cannot build up, but it can destroy. The 
wonder is not that we are in the midst of the 
forces of suspended animation; the wonder is 
that the marvelous industrial activity has con- 
tinued so long without interruption. 

Only fifteen years ago we were running on chair 
iron from St. Paul westward with freight en- 
gines having only 15x24 cylinders, and the North- 
ern Pacific road had only commenced building 
west of the Missouri river. To-day not only has 
the Northern Pacific been completed, with hun- 
dreds of miles of branch lines, but as a trans- 
continental line it has been duplicated by the 
Great Northern and Canadian Pacific. Not only 
hasthis marvelous development evolved in the 
Northwest, but everywhere similar forces have 
been at work. ; 

J. Adam Bede thanks God that the courts and 
the women of the land are still virtuous. Our 
friend Mayor Eustis was quoted as surprised at 
the showing of sterling honesty and integrity of 
character displayed by the railway employes. 
What more do you want? Railroad officials of 
the same kind? Isay you have them now; the 
one thing needfulis for you to get acquainted 
with one another; do away with the pedestals 
and perches, get together and live together and 
cultivate the power of peace and the prolific en- 
ergy of good-will. 

Have you ever considered the light in which 
your officials are often shown? Reading utter- 
ances, occasionally in publications, accounting 
for conditions of turmoil and strife in treating 
with so-called petty or subordinate officials, I 
have wondered if they were a species of animal 
life that under the microscope can be discovered 
occasionally, resembling protoplasm or some- 
thing in wriggling form so insignificant that the 
germ is not fully determined until spread on a 
piece of raw potato, whete its action devel- 
ops its tendency and probable capacity for good 
orevil. If this germ is boiled or roasted often 
enough by superior or subordinate forces, it is 
usually rendered harmless. On the other hand,if 
we analyze the English language correctly, such 
terms as master, superintendent, foreman, man- 
ager, all signify leadership, and such titles are 
misnomers unless individualized in the true sig- 
nificance of the terms indicated. 

We learn to govern by first learning to obey, 
and leaders of all classes, whether in railway 
management or labor organizations, must not be 
heedless of the lessons of life. What we were 
taught at school, or what we may learn from 
books, amounts to nothing unless applied in har- 
mony with the lessons of life acquired in the great 
kindergarten of daily toil. Looking over the 
form of nature, there is nothing stationary, every- 
where is the eternal moving of the visible and in- 
visible |forces. Scientists tell us that this move- 
ment of material things is caused by energy act- 
ing on the molecules of matter, producing effect 
nfo1m of heat, light and electricity, or the en- 
ergy of your being producing results from the 
motion of your brain, evolving into the invisible 
entity of public opinion. Or, using a homelier 
phrase, say the living God is eternally acting on 
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this material universe for His own good purpose. 
In the midst of this motion, we look back but a 
few months to our Northwestern winter, when the 
thermometers courted zero and below; there was 
contraction—suspended animation in its severest 
form, yet the elements are there in the ‘‘ might of 
silence ;’’ there was motion and silent force even 
in the crystals of frost. 

Looking forward to midsummer we anticipate 
expansion and extreme heat for our clime’; in the 
meantime we must not ignore the varying condi- 
tions between the two extremes. We are here to- 
day on what we may call the middle ground of the 
seasons in the Northwest—when all nature is be- 
ginning to’show the results of that motion goy- 
erned by sunlight and heat, expanding into splen- 
did forms of life from the contraction and frigid 
aspects of winter. 

In our individual relations in the railroad world 
we must assume the middle ground of reason, 
avoiding, as far as possible, the frigid aspect of 
official exclusiveness or theoretical militarism on 
the one hand and on the other hand the unreason- 
ing heat or passion often cropping out in the 
form of tyranny of individuals within labor or- 
ganizations. 

As you have gathered here from the three Ameri- 
can nations, this convention of the International 
Brotherhood represents the will and energy of 
thousands of individuals in a common bond of 
fellowship, working for the weal and welfare of 
your masters and your kind—you in the aggregate 
are but one of the planets of the industrial uni- 
verse, revolving in your sphere. Though with 
orbit fixed, the invisible forces are ever at work 
for good or evil, for strength, peace and upbuild- 
ing, or for strife, discord and violence. The ag- 
gregate of character assembled here, inspired by 
inborn sterling honesty and integrity, can be 
trusted to move with the eternal force of right- 
eousness and square dealing. 


Miss Maud McLindon, who is an accom- 
plished pianist as well as vocalist, played a 
selection on the piano after Mr. Phalen 
had concluded his speech, and was liber- 
ally applauded. ; 

This was followed by an address by 
Rev. Samuel G. Smith, who spoke in em- 
phatic terms of the nobility of labor and 
the ability of organized labor, especially 
among railroad men. He said that the 
engineers in India accomplished in a few 
months what the missionaries had failed 
to accomplish in as many years, viz., the 
abolishing of caste toagreatextent among 
the natives. ’ 

At this juncture Chairman Hayes read a 
letter from the Commercial Club, appre- 
ciating the honor conferred on the city by 
the great convention, and extending the 
cordial invitation of the managers and 
custodians of the public and prominent 
public buildings of the city for delegates 
and visitors to visit and inspect them at 
any time. The following were specified : 
State capitol, city hall and court house, 
Pioneer Press, Globe, New York Life, 
Germania Life, Manhattan, Endicott, 
Wood Harvester Works. The letter was 
signed by C. W. Horr, Chairman of the 
Commercial Club Convention Committee, 
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and E. Ll. Danforth, Secretary of the Club. 

Brother Patrick Fennell, otherwise 
known as “Shandy Maguire,” the Broth- 
erhood Tennyson, recited the following 
in hismisual happy manner: 


I salute you, my friends, as I’ve oft done before, 

In the days gone forever, ‘‘ the good days of yore,”’ 

Yes, Igreet you—imagine my hand grasp of joy, 

Shaking warmly each Brother, each true-hearted 
boy, 

I distinguish you, ladies, for special regards, " 

For you always are trumps, in the language of 

uy. cards: 

We areall here together. From places remote 

From this city we’ve gathered, to speechmake and 
vote. 

May the Lord guide us right, may good judgment 
prevail, 

And may wisdom be given all men of the rail. 

May your actions be such that in the future we all 

Can glance backward and date our good luck 
from St. Paul. 

Fleet of foot are the years. 
amongst the gold, 

In the front rows of men and fair dames I behold; 

And the story they tell is the onslaught of time 

On the frame of our souls, truly told you in rhyme. 

We don’t like to grow old, treat the factas you may, 

All you elderly dames tell you're glad to be gray, 

But we know you’d prefer, if you told us the truth, 

The rich bloom on your cheeks which you've 
had in your youth. 

And we men—what of us? 
the to 

Of life’s hill, where we all for reflection should stop, 

Looking back o’er the past, noting failures where 
we 

Can behold countless wrecks on the shores of 
life’s sea ; 

Fortifying ourselves by experiences drawn 

’Gainst the failures we’ve seen in the years that 
have gone; 

Then down grade tothe grave, ripe with knowl- 
edge to guide 

Our old hulks into port, off life’s turbulent tide. 

Do wedoit? Alas! Ican’tsay we all do. 

IknowIdon’t. I guessit’s the same, boys,with you. 

We're now here, thank the Lord, in the nation’s 
Northwest. - 

Shall Isay that St! Paul’s of all cities the best? 

Now be careful. Remember the places we’ve been 

And the keys which we’ve had of the cities oft in. 

We are here—iteration springs out of my throat, 

For Itold youwe came here to speechmake and vote 

Well, to vote upon what? in a parliament soon 

We willall be assembled. I pray that the boon 

Of good judgment may guide us in every debate 

And our votes all be cast to continue us great, 

To redound to our credit and prove that we yet 

Are conservative men, if half way we are met 

By our railway officials, like some whom I know 

Who have never vindictively struck us a blow. 

You ae always, God bless you! had patience to 

ear 

The words which I’ve uttered in language sincere. 

Hear me now fora minute or two while I say 

A few more which I hope you will ponder to-day. 

’Tis a chapter of dont’s, which I’ve pulled through 
my head, 

Wise ue doubt you were all soundly sleeping in 

ed. 

Don’t let selfishness mar our escutcheon of fame, 

For remember in time it will crush us with shame. 

Don’t let isms creep into our ranks; if you do, 

You'll find breakers ahead, with the rocks in full 
view. 

Don't be preaching the glory and good of our cause 

If you practice contempt for our rules and our laws. 

Don’t say ‘‘ Brotherhood’? merely to hear the 
sweet tone 

Of the word, when you seek but to prosper alone. 

Don’t with Pharisee pride fill your bosom with hate 

And despise the unfortunates outside your gate. 

Don’t forget that a Brother, though humble,is peer 

To the proudest who sits in this gathering here. 

Don’t be preaching in public how sober you are, * 

If you navigate schooners of beer o’er a bar. 


Silver threads 


We who’ve climbed to 


Ps Fae “y 


Don't be foolish enough in your fancies to dream 

Some men pleased with skim milk while your- 
selves can drink cream. 

Don’t imagine you’re peerless and faultless, and 
right, 

Every hour of existence, by day and by night. 

Don't, for mercy’s sake, think if you were our 
Grand Chief 

You could keep us protected from moments of 
grief. 

Don't forget how successful, fortwenty long years, 

He has led our vast army of skilled engineers. 

Don't let vanity tickle your fancies that you, 

If you filled his position, as nobly could do. 

Don’t despise his wise counsels ; their nuggets of 
sense 

And the best of his life has been given our defense. 

Don’t dismiss from your minds, when I’ve drop- 
ped in my seat, d 

These few words which I have spoken in fervor 
and heat. 

Don’t imagine I think myself better than you 

Just because I advise what we all ought to do. 

For I love this old order, and toiled forits weal, 

And a selfish delight in its glory I feel. 

Don’t you think it high time I quit thrumming 


my lyre! 

What a surfeit of song comes from Shandy Ma- 
guire? 

In the twenty-one years he’s been singing your 
praise 


In his quaint, ungrammatical doggerel lays ! 

But your patience is great—it keeps pace with my 
gall; 

‘The rude sound of my songs is well known to 
you all; 

You have listened, and that is the greatest reward 

You can ever bestow on a dissonant bard. . 

Now to work, with clear heads and very cool 
brains. 4 ; 

Do not shirk; be as faithful as running your 
trains; 

Let your actions be broad-gauged in every degree 

And you’ll merit the praise of all Brothers like me. 

In our order, remember, each man is your peer, 

For his dolar, prorata, is reckoned on here. 

Legislate with discretion, keep always in view 

The great temple of justice—the pathway pursue 

That shall lead us successfully over the years— 

Our fond hopes now go with you instead of our 
fears. 

When his poem was finished he was 
encored, and responded with a brief selec- 
tion. Miss McLindon then presented him 
with two large bouquets in the name of 
the Grand International Auxiliary. One 
bouquet was composed of red and white 
roses, the other of magnificent tulips. 
The latter contained a card, on which was 
printed, “rich, racy and two lips.” The 
poet remarked to the audience that the 
flowers were richand racy, and insisted that 
the ‘two lips” be readywhenheleft the stage 

Brother A. B. Youngson, Assistant Grand 
Chief, received a similar gift at the conclu- 
sion of his speech, the presentation being 
by Miss Ada Lewis. While his name was 
not on ‘the programme, it was deemed ex- 
pedient that he should say something. 
He spoke when the hour was growing 
late, immediately before the splendid ad- 
dress of Grand Chief Arthur, and conse- 
quently abbreviated his remarks as much 
as possible. 

“T feel,” he said, “that without organi- 
zation and education, labor would be 
brought down to servitude, but it has 
been the earnest endeavor of the B. of L. 
E. to bring about that desirable condition 
which would elevate labor, and to a con- 
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siderable extent we have been successful. 
We hope to achieve still greater triumphs 
in this regard in the future.” 

When Brother Youngson had finished 
his address, Brother Hayes advanced to 
the footlights and in a few words intro- 
duced to the vast audience Grand Chief 
P. M. Arthur. When the executive officer 
of the B. l. E. arose and advanced to the 
front of the stage, the Metropolitan 
echoed and re-echoed with the plaudits of 
fealty as never before. Mr. Arthur pre- 
faced his address with a few pleasant re- 
marks. Inthe delivery of his first bienni- 
al address, the Grand Chief was accorded 
the closest attention. At the conclusion 
of his address, the Grand Chief was pre- 
sented with a large basket of roses, lilies 
of the valley and ferns, by little Hazel 
Smith, of St. Paul. “Tothe Grand Chief,” 
she said in sweet, quavering tones, “from 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary.” Hazel’s appearance 
beside the grand old leader on the stage 
created a profound impression, and invol- 
untarily many in the audience rose to 
their feet and applauded, and when he 
stcoped and kissed the dark-eyed, brown- 
haired girl of seven summers, tears welled 
in the eyes of many a sturdy member of 
the order. It was an affecting sight, and 
one to be forever remembered by those 
who witnessed it. 

Mrs. Murdock, the President of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, was introduced to the 
audience by the Grand Chiefjust before 
the presentation, during which Mrs. Mur- 
dock stood to one side. When the audi- 
ence had become collected, Mrs. Murdock 
said, speaking to the engineers: “We 
have been told this afternoon that you 
are respected by the people of the United 
States. Iam the wife of an engineer—a 
man who has always been a good Brother- 
hood man from first to last. Remember 
that in times of trouble you must use 
great judgment and be careful. Remem- 
ber that what you do affects your wives 
and families more than yourselves.” These 
words came with peculiar grace and apti- 
tude from a wonian whose name is insep- 
arably identified, and whose aspirations 
are wrapped up in the cause of the Engi- 
neers’ Brotherhood and the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. Mrs. Murdock isathinker, and she 
has had a wide range of experience among 
laboring people, and her words carry 
weight onevery occasion. Before retiring 
froin the stage, she called on Brother Eli 
Zeigenfus of Clinton, Iowa, of the Comi- 
mittee of Arrangements, and presented 
him with a magnificent bouquet, say- 
ing, as he received it, “This is in expres- 
sion of our appreciation of your earnest 
and valuable services in securing trans- 
portation for us all.” 

Archbishop Ireland pronounced the 
benediction. 


























[This department is presided over by Mrs. M. E. 
BEDELL, No. 187 Sheldon Street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to whom all articles contributed by mem- 
bers of G.I. A. must hereafter be sent.] 


Eventide. 
(IN THE SOUTH PARK.) 





We walked together when the sun was low, 
Scarce showing o’er the distant mountains old. 

Athwart the park the length’ning shadows lay, 
And all the hoary peaks were bathed in gold. 


A magpie chattered, flying to its rest, 

The wind thro’ pine trees breathed in monotone, 
And in the distance, shrilly piped a bird, 

While we two walked in blissfulness alone. 


\ 


Above, the sky bent o’er us roseate fair— 

The breeze died slowly with the dying day, 
And sunk to rest amid a clump of pines, 

When all the sky had changed from rose to gray. 


We walked together when the sun had set, 
And one lonestar gleamed in the sky above; 
Whose splendor grew amid the encircling gloom, 
Like the steadfast star of love. 
Como, COLo. —Grace Let Dunning. 





American Queens. 





Throned, at Least in the Affections of the 
Great Brotherhood Order—It is Their 
Day in Court—Grand International Aux- 
iliary Holds Open House at the Metro- 
politan—Orators of the Fair Sex Mingle 
Their Eloquence with the Occasion’s 
Poetry and Music. 





The Minnesota edition of Old Sol is 
gifted with true Northwestern gallantry, 
and a perfect day was therefore provided 
for the ladies of the Grand International 
Auxiliary to the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers. The Metropolitan Opera 
House, Thursday, May 10, was crowded to 
the doors by a handsome and enthusiastic 
assemblage, and there was not an incident 
to mar the spirit of the joyous occasion. 
The stage, occupied the day before by the 
lords of creation, was this day taken posses- 
sion of bythe“Queens of America,”as Deloss 
Everett calls them, and the scene was a 
bright array of handsome and intelligent 
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women, filled with the earnestness ofa 

great purpose. The mistress of ceremo- 

nies was Mrs. G. H. Diamond, First Assist- 

ant Chairman of the general local Com- 

mittee of Arrangements, and the overture 

by Siebert’s orchestra was followed by the 

usual invocation, which was in this instance 

delivered by the Grand Chaplain of the 

Auxiliary, Mrs. S. F. Bowley, of Califor- 

nia, a bright and cultured woman who has 

made aname for herself on the coast. 

The music was furnished at intervals by 

the sweet-faced Brotherhood children who 

sang Thursday with such good effect; by 

the Grand Vice President, Mrs. M. E. 

Cassell, by the Misses Cawley, by little 

Jennie Wilson, and by Miss Maud McLin- 

don, whose singing was a feature Thurs- 

day. Mrs. W. E. Hoyt, of St. Paul, briefly 

welcomed the visitors. Mrs. Murdock, 

the Grand President of the G.I. A., re- 

sponded in turn and then proceeded to/ 
talk about her beloved Auxiliary. Deloss 
Everett, of the Brotherhood, delivered a 
characteristic address on “The Queens of 
America.” Cinda Diamond, the daughter 
of an engineer, recited “They Put no 
Flowers on My Papa’s Grave.” Mrs. M. E. 

Bedell, the Grand Editress, appealed to 
the brothers to increase the interest in 
the women’s organization. Mrs. Chester 
Durnell spoke in behalf of the insurance 
department, and it was regretted that the 
General Secretary of the Association, Mrs. 

M. C.,Orr, was too ill to be present and 
speak. The inimitable Shandy Maguire 
was on hand with his mixture of nonsense 
and quaint philosophy, too, and added to 
the enjoyment and the interest. 

A taking feature of the day was the 
chorus of Brotherhood children, the little 
tots dressed in white and vocalizing with 
awill, The greeting sung by them was 
written for the occasion by Col. Ed. O’Con- 
nor, of Missouri, whose nom de plume, 
“Mickey Free,” is as familiar to the readers 
of the JOURNAL as that of ‘Shandy 
Maguire.” 

A rhythmical address of welcome, writ- 
ten for the occasion by the one and only 
Pat Fennel , otherwise “Shandy Maguire,” 
was recited by Miss Cannon, the daughter 
of a St. Paul engineer, as follows: 


We salute you, dear friends. 
wide doors 

You have entered, to feast on the limitless stores 

Of our feelings fraternal. Long moons have we 
wrought 

To insure you this greeting. We hailed you in 
thought 

Every morning as the sun flashed his streamers 
of light, 

And again, when the stars lit the deeps of the 
night. 

Now at last you are here, and a welcome for all, 

Unsurpassed in our records, you’ll find in St. Paul. 


Through our city’s 
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’Tis astounding to gaze on the concourse and 


note 
That you've come from the hemisphere’s limits 


remote ; 


From the East and the West, and the South and 


the North, 

Fromall sections and cities and states came you 
forth. 

Every one represents a battalion behind, 

A vast army, far reaching, when all are combined, 

As advance guards of progress they sent you 
along ; 

So, all hail to this great representative throng! 


Nor is man, the proud “lord of creation,” supreme 

In his genius; a rival commands his esteem ; 

It is woman, his sister, his helpmate, his peer 

In alllabors of love; by his side she is here. 

It is meet thatsheis. At the foot of the cross 

She was dear tothe Master. You’ll suffer no loss 

From the aid that she gives you. On Calvary’s 
height 

She was crowned, and she’ll ever do battle for 
right. 


You are trained in the battle of experience long. 

You are here to devise ways and means against 
wrong. 

You are taught that ‘‘in Union there’s strength,” 
and you know 

What it is tostand guard ’gainst a merciless foe, 

Against selfishness, avarice, tyranny, hate, 

Against ills of the classes, that menace the state, 

Against infamy, sure to strike nationhood low, 

If the masses prove powerless to parry the blow. 

Nature made slaves. All are equal at birth, 

And again, when our bodies are placed in the 

* earth. 

It is obdurate man wages warfare. The strife 

Only ends when the weaker one yields up his life. 

Self-defense brings you here, and may wisdom 
preside 

In your councils, to guard you, whatever betide ; 

May those axioms taught in prosperity’s school 

Guide your discussions, and harmony rule. 


Once again we salute you! We say to you, ‘“‘ Hail! 

Worthy braves from the battle long waged on the 
Tail? ‘ ‘ 

Welcome women! A greeting we give to you all. 

The hospitable gates of progressive St. Paul 

Are wide open. You’ve entered. Our hearts and 
our doors 

Are the same to receive you. The city is yours. 

Every latch string is out tillthe gavels descend 

On your labors, when both your conventions shall 
end. 


President Mrs. Murdock replied to the 
addresses of welcome, as follows: 


Sister Chairman: We have listened to your 
words of welcome, and fully appreciate all that 
the committee has done to make our stay a pleas- 
ant one.~ In behaif of the visiting members and 
delegates, Ithank you for your kind attentions, 
and hope to be able to return them at no far dis- 
tant day. 

Worthy Friends: We are proud to come before 
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this audience this afternoon as the representatives 
of the wives of the engineers. But our proudest 
day was yesterday, when we listened to the words 
of praise spoken of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and of their worthy leader. We 
are glad to know that in spite of the business de- 
pression that is upon our country and the feeling 
of distrust and uncertainty that possesses all men, 
there can be found those who will fully and freely 
express their faith in the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
They have deserved the confi- 
dence of their fellow-men for their conservative 
attitude in all relations with their employers, and 
we hope they may continue to deserve and re- 
ceive it for years to come. 

A few years ago, it was necessary for me to ex- 
plain to the delegates of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers who we were and what we 
wanted, but I am happy to state that to-day this 
is unnecessary. Our reception by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers has been cordial 
and widespread. Our lodges are to be found in 
almost every State in the Union. But it is ourde- 
sire to see a Division of the G. I. A. wherever there 
is one of the B. of L. E. 

For the benefit of those who are not acquainted 
with our history, oraims and purposes, I will state 
that the G.I. A. found its birth in Chicago, in 1887. 
Realizing what a grand work of charity such a 
band of women could perform if systematically. 
organized, we went to work, and the results have 
been surprising. Our hardest battle was fought 
in striving to convince the B. of L. EK. of oursin- 
cerity and worth. But we have done it, and in 
the past three years have received their kindest 
aidand consideration. Therespect and sympathy 
extended to them by an ever-ready public has 
been extended to us as their wives. We owe this 
among many other lasting debts to the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. We will never 
get out of their debt. Wedon’t want to. But we 
hope to be worthy of ali their kind regards, and 
we will return fidelity and good-will for their 
kind favor and guidance. 

The growth of the G. I. A. has been wonderful. 
From a little band of ten has sprung a class of 
over 6,000 members. In the last two years we 
have issued 57 charters, and added to our lists 
over 1,500 members. 

We are asked what good can be derived by be- 
coming a member of the G.I.A.? We answer, 
come and join us, and if we cannot help you in 
any way, you can assist us in lifting up those 
who are less fortunate. Our greatest desire is to 
elevate the social standing of the railroad people. 
To do this it is not necessary to reform our peo- 


~ ple, but to open the eyes of the public to the fact 


that the families of railroad men are among the 
best in our cities and towns, and vie with any 
class in their acts of charity and work of reform. 


Third Grand Engineer Deloss Everett 
made the following address to the Grand 
International Auxiliary, entitled ‘“‘Queens 
of America:” 


It is related that Daniel Webster, our eminent 
and distinguished countryman, when on a visit 


to England, was asked if he did not want to see 
the queen. He replied that he hadseen hundreds 
of queens, and the astonished Englishman 
wanted to know where? ‘“‘ Why,’ says Webster, 
“in America, every good woman is a queen.” This 
great statesman was aware of the fact that in no 
other country does woman enjoy the exalted posi- 
tion she does in our own beloved America. When 
we take into consideration the circumstances and 
conditions of life which surround her in other 
countries, we are led to believe that an all-wise 
Creator left at least one bright spot where woman 
could attain to that sphere of reverence and re- 
spect which so grandly characterizes the woman 
of this Western Eden of creation. Here in this 
noble republic of modern civilization, is where 
the true woman is honored as a queen; not that 
queenship that comes by hereditary birthright, 
or purchased, perhaps, at the cost of human life 
on the field of battle, or by intrigue or crafty 
statesmanship. No, the queens of America have 
inherited a far more noble birthright than was 
ever purchased by the force of arms. The queens 
of America acknowledge only one birthright, and 
that is the one that comes from the great Creator 
of usall. We bow in reverence and respect to 
their power andinfluence for what they have ac- 
complished at every stage in the history of our 
country. From the landing of the Pilgrims on Ply- 
mouth Rock until the present day and generation 
they have wielded a vast amount of force in shap- 
ing the destiny of our nation. Even while our 
country was in its infancy, in times when woman 
was not the acknowledged power that she is 
to-day, yetin many a conflict that concerned®the 
welfare ofour land her hand was often the un- 
seen power that moved the hearts and minds of 
some of the most eminent statesmen of that day 
in directing the affairs of state in sucha way and 
manner that, could their silent history be written, 
would nodoubt reveal to the world a list of hero- 
ines whose lives would shine with a luster that 
would be more brilliant with true womanhood 
_ than that which ever decked the brightest coro- 
net ever worn by any regal queen. 

The history of our country is full of incidents 
where the prudence and wisdom which is so 
characteristic of her sex won immortal renown. 
I read an article one time, stating that the brill- 
jant and ever-to-be-remembered Major General 
John A. Logan owed a vast amount of grati- 


tude to his eminent and distinguished wife for . 


his success in life, and America to-day is 
proud to own so magnificent:a lady, whose 
whose influence was like a guardian angel that 
watched over oneof the grandest chieftains who 
ever drew a sword or rode to battle in defense 
of his native land, and no true American would 


ever deign to pluck one single leaf of the laurel | 


wreath that decks the brow of this illustrious 
American queen. 

It was only the other day when I read that the 
influence of Governor Northern’s wife secured 
the appointment of Editor Walsh as Senator from 
the State of Georgia to succeed the eminent late 
Mr. Colquitt. 

Another writer says, in speaking of the much- 


She seems to have been of clean, 


‘saw instantly what was the matter. 
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abused stepmothers of our time, that the influ- 
ence of Sallie Bush was in the direction of a 
natural, manly and rugged, but noble develop- 
ment. She seems to have had no false standards. 
strong, self- 
sufficient mind, wholly devoted to bringing up 
Abe Lincoln into an honest and able man. She 
had glimpses of possibilities for him in a misty 
way, but herdevotion was apparently inspired by 
a womanly spirit rather than any ambition or ex- 
pectation. His gratitude to her was commen- 
surate with her merit. She made him what he 
became; without her aid he might have been a 
power of some sort. But the richness of his 
character was the fruit of her toil. Let this step- 
mother be thought worthy of the homage which 
Abraham Lincoln paid to her in the last days of 
his life. Thisis but another instance of the power 
of woman in shaping the destinies of those who 
are committed to her care. 

An interesting incident is related, which oc- 
curred in the life of General Andrew Jackson, the 
distinguished soldier and president of our land. 
Some editor in Nashville, Tenn., during a heated 
political campaign, defamed the character of his 
wife; and when the general noticed the article 
he ordered his servant to saddle his horse and 
put his holsters on him. Mrs. Jackson noticed 
something wrong, and, picking up the paper, she 
Then, run- 
ning out to the gate where she knew the general 
would have to pass, she had been there but a few 
moments when Jackson rode up with the counte- 
nance of a madman. She placed herself before 
the horse and cried out, “Oh, General, don’t go to 
Nashville; let the poor editor live.’”’ ‘‘Let me 
alone, he replied; ‘‘ how came you to know what I 
was going for?’’ She answered, ‘‘I saw it in the 
paper. Put up your horseand go back.” He re- 
plied, “Get out of my way.’ She grasped the 
bridle with both hands. He cried to her to “ Let 
go the reins; the villain that reviles my wife shall 
die.’”’ She grasped the reins tighter and began to 
expostulate with him, and finally she succeeded, 
and Old Hickory relented. The iron-nerved old 
hero could not withstand the pleadings of his 
noble hearted wife,and he exclaimed: ‘‘I yield 
to you, but had it not been for you and the words 
of the Almighty, the wretch should not have lived 
an hour.’’ Who will say that this was not more 
than a queenly act that was instrumental in say- 
ing the life of the wretch who attempted to wreck 
the happiness of her home. 

I heard the great preacher, the Rev. Mr. Talmage, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., once relate one of the most pa- 
thetic stories that I ever heard, about a grand and 
noble woman. It was in one of the darkest days 
of one of the panicsin our land. Her husband 
was a business man, and he could seé nothing 
but despondency on every hand. The black 
clouds of business depression seemed to be gath- 
ering thick and fast, but in the midst of all, his 
brave wife would meet him with a smile every 
night when he came home, and tell hitn no mat- 
ter how the storm went she would stand by him 
to the last. And, by her words of cheer and com- 
fort, she implanted new life into the almost de- 
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spairing husband. And when the panic had sub- 
sided, he was one of the fortunate ones who had 
escaped ruin and destruction. For, through it 
all, his fearless and devoted companion never 
doubted but what they would find at last the sil- 
ver lining to their cloud, and she was more than 
rewarded for her courage. 

It isin hours of this kind when the love and 
affection of woman often shine the brightest. 
There is something in her nature that arouses all 
the energies of her soul when called to perform 
some heroic action. 

There is not a department in life but what has 
been honored by the hand of woman; in art, in 
science, in literature, in invention, in all of these 
her queenly attainments have been fully recog- 
nized as worthy of the highest possible commen- 
dation. Some of the brightest intellects that 
ever adorned the pages of history have been 
found among our North American queens. One 
notable person among them was Maria Mitchell. 
She was born on the island of Nantucket, Aug. 1, 
1818. Her biographer says: ‘She was born of 
only ordinary capacity, but of extraordinary per- 
sistency. Maria, a brown-skinned, dark-eyed, 
lively little girl, was not considered by the family 
to display any greater ability than the other chil- 
dren of the family; yet at the age of eleven, while 
still her father’s pupil, she became his assistant. 
Her father possessed a marked taste for astron- 
omy, and taught his daughter all he knew of this 
wonderful science. From childhood she displayed 
a fondness for the telescope, and from her island 
home she delighted in scanning the ocean to 
watch the distant sails by day and view the stars 
by night. In time, as is well known, she becamea 
noted astronomer. At half-past ten in the even- 
ing, on the 1st of October, 1847, she discovered a 
hitherto unknown comet, for which she received 
a gold medal, valued at 20 ducats, from Frederick 
VI., king of Denmark. In 1857, she went abroad 
and was received with distinguished honor by 
all the leading astronomers of England and the 
continent of Europe.’? America can well be 
proud of such a queenly distinction. 

In the literary department we might speak of 
Miss Louise Alcott, the Carey sisters, anda host of 
other women who have won imperishable renown 
as authors and poets, who have been reared around 
the firesides of thousands of American homes. 
Volumes have been written in praise of these 
women who have done so much to raise the stand- 
ard of every condition of life to a higher plane of 
existence. 

The queenly influence of American women isa 
force that is simply irresistible; it knows no sur- 
render; its march is onward and upward for 
brighter days, holier joys anda better life. She 
comes to us witha helping hand and a willing 
heart, and with a sacrifice that is worthy of a 
martyr’s cause. She stands ready day and night 
to do whatever she can to scatter her rays of sun- 
shine along the path of life. No pestilence, how- 
ever dangerous, but what you will find her there 
amidall its fearful surroundings, where, like an 
angel of mercy, you behold her in all the grandeur 
of her sex, administering words of love and 


or a devoted husband. 
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mercy to the sick and afflicted. In our late civil 
war the women of both North and South vied 
with each other in their acts of tenderness and 
sympathy for the wounded and dying of both 
the ‘‘blue’’ and the ‘‘gray.” No one but those 
who participated in this terrible conflict and felt 
the touch of her tender and sympathetic influence 
can ever appreciate their inestimable value as 
nurses in the hospitals of the sick and wounded 
soldier. I°remember onetime of visiting a hos- 
pital to see one of our railroad boys, a brakeman, 
who had his arm crushed in attempting to couple 
a car, and who was compelled to have it amputat- 
ed. As I was talking to him, one of the lady 
nurses stopped at his couch and gave a word of 
cheer, and when she had gone away he looked up 
at me, while a silent tear stole down his cheek 
and said, ‘‘God bless her; sheis like a mother to 
me.” Tell me, if you will, do you want a brighter 
star than that toshine inthe crown of your re- 
joicing in that day, when, in the better land, you 
are rewarded for your deeds of love and mercy 
hete below? Here was a queen whose simple 
smile wasathing of joy, whose very look was 
a ray of hope that like a sunbeam found its way 
into the very heart and soul of those who were 
entrusted to her care and keeping. 

But we have not time nor space to say all that 
could be written about this subject; yet we can 
not conclude this address without paying our re- 
spects to the queens who compose the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Brotherhood. Wecome to you 
on this auspicious occasion with words of no ful- 
some flattery. But we come to lay upon the altar 
of your institution our sincere and heartfelt 
gratitude for the unbounded acts of esteem and 
affection that our Brotherhood has received at 
your hands. 

From the inception of your association to the 
present hour you have labored incessantly, not 
only for the welfare of your own noble Auxiliary, 
but you have been the steadfast and devoted friend 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Go where you will, from the frozen North 
or the everglades of the sunny South, or 
from where the white-crested billows of the 
blue Atlantic surge against the rock-ribbed 
coasts of Canada and Maine, or where the 
placid waters of the Pacific play upon the 
sands of California’s golden shore; wherever 
there is a Division of our institution in all this 
land, there we will find tokens of your esteem 
and regard. That yours isa queenly association 


,no one will deny; and you might consistently be 


termed the Queens of the Rail. And who, let me 
ask, could be more justly entitled to such consid- 
eration, in view of ail that a railroad wife and 
mother has to endure? No one but those who 
have been associated with a railroad life can un- 
derstand or sympathize with them in their anxie- 
ties and fears, when often during the long hours 
of the night they listen to hear the familiar foot- 
step, or listen to catch the sound of the well- 
known whistle which announces the arrival of 
the train which will bring to her a loving father 
It is these patient and 
enduring women that we would honor on this 
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interesting occasion. We are glad to have the 

opportunity of contributing our testimony in be- 

half of what you have accomplished. You have 

wellearned all the laurels that crown your labors 

of the past, and maya grand, glorious future be 

yours, in which the Canadian and American queen 

go hand in hand in the magnificent work of shed- 

ding a ray of luster which shall sparkle like a 

thing of joy in every railway home throughout 

the continent of North America. As some poet 

has beautifully written : 

For her the sweetest blossoms should break a 
perfume rare, 

For her the tenderest music should come floating 
through the air, 

For her the choicest pleasures should bedeck and 
pave the way, 

And brightest beams of sunlight at her feet in 


glory play. 


For her the blushing rosebud should discard cruel 
thorn, 

And for her heaving bosom other eager searchers 
Scorn ; 

For her a pure contentment should throw its arms 
about 

And circle her, while pleasure shuts all care and 
sorrow out. 


For her I'd make the journey through this land 
of bitter tears 

A lasting day of smiling love, devoid of doubt 
and fears; 

Her path should grow resplendent, the way be 

like a dream ; 

I’d make her life with happiness like dearest 
heaven seem. 

Mrs. W. E. Hoyt, Chairman of the Local 
Committee, tendered a welcome to the 
,adies of the Auxiliary, as follows: 

Brothers, and Wives of the B. of L. E., Worthy 
Grand President, and Sisters of the G.J.A.: On 
behalf of the members of your Auxiliary Divisions 
of St. Paul and Minnesota, I extend to you our 
hands of welcome. Welcome to our hearts and 
homes are the followers of both Orders. The word 
““welcome,’” which you will hear many times 
throughout our programme, but feebly expresses 
the welcome our hearts would give you. Of the 
B. of L. E., Ineed say naught, for your history is 
well known. Of the G.I. A. let me say a few 
words. Wives of a few of the brave kings of the 
throttle saw the broad track in the wake of the 
all-powerful locomotive as it bore our Brother- 
hood husbands on tofame. We banded together 
to aid and protect each other, and stepped upon 
your track, that we might with our fingers pluck 
any weed that dared to grow thereon. Compara- 
tively speaking, your Auxiliaries are but in their 
infancy; yet our charity star is well up in the 
meridian, throwing out bright rays of light upon 
our track that we may see to remove any obstruc- 
tions that may come in our way while on our on- 
ward march to overtake our Brotherhood in aid- 
ing the widows and orphans of fallen Brothers. 
Perhaps we aim too high, but we do aim to some 
day stand side by side with our Brotherhood in 
the performance of acts of sweet charity. Again, 
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thrice welcome are all while with your friends in. 
St. Paul. 


The Insurance Department of the Aux- 
iliary was ably represented by Mrs. Laura 
Durnell, of Fort Wayne, the President of 
the Insurance branch, who spoke briefly 
of the progress of this feature since the 
last gathering. Mrs. Durnell said: 

Brother Chairman, Sister Grand Prestdent, 
Delegates,and Visitors: It is with pleasure that 
I stand before you this afternoon at our First 
Biennial to represent, so faras I know, the only 
insurance organized and conducted by women 
alone. When we organized in Chicago, in March, 
1890, with six charter members, we realized in a 
measure what our work was, and hoped for it all 
the success that had attended our Auxiliary. 
And, to convince you that we have made a success 
of it, I willsay that we are more than self-sup- 
porting, and from the six charter members we 
have grown to number nearly 2,500, and in that 
time we have lost by death but nineteen members 
and paid in death assessments $8,879.77. While we 
realize that the amount may seem small, we know 
that to many the sum has been a help and bless- 
ing, and to me there seems no better way to ex- 
emplify the word charity in our motto than by 
joining this insurance to be able to help our 
sister’s family after.she has been called from 
them. By joining this insurance we can carry 
out more faithfully the teaching of our obliga- 
tion, for it will teach others that we love and wish. 
to protect a sister’s family so far asin our power. 
And as we are new in this work we realize that as 
we grow instrength and members we must be 
able tomake our laws such that will make this 
work commendable to all the sisters of the G. I. 
A., for, asit is not compulsory as the B. of lL. E., 
we must convince and convert them by our good 
work and its results to see that it is for their 
benefit and interest to join us, and help us carry 
on the good work we have begun. And if the 
membership increases as rapidly in the next three 
months as it has in the last, we will be able to pay 
the fullamount and havea surplus, the same as 
the Brothers. Now, Sisters, let me entreat you to 
join our insurance. Leave it to your husband 
or your children or to an aged father or mother, 
or, as one good sisterdid, having no children of 
her own, had one made payable to the orphanofa > 
deceased Brother that had left his family, I am 
sorry to say, without that support so nobly pro- 
vided by the Brotherhood Insurance Association. 
In leaving it to our children who knows but it 
may help to provide an education for them after 
your labors on this earth have ceased, and who 
knows better than a mother how necessary it is 
for our children to have an education to help 
themselves inthe great struggle of life before 
them, and it isa gift in our power to give,which can 
never be taken from them. And to you, Sisters, 
who have joined our ranks this morning, keep 
right on in your determination to engagein this 
good work, and remember that the insurance is_ 
one of the best inducements we have to offer you 
to become a member of the Auxiliary. : 

The six charter members referred to 
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were: Mrs. Chester Durnell, President; 
-Mrs. Mary C. Orr, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; Mrs. W. A. Murdock, Mrs. Harry 
St. Clair, Mrs. Charles Clark, Mrs. D. M. 
Johnson. 

Mrs. M. BE. Bedell, the Grand Editress, 
who is also a promising candidate for the 
Presidency, and is a type of the thought- 
ful, earnest, and progressive woman best 
described as fin de siecle, spoke somewhat 
as follows: 


Madam Chairman, Fraternal Friends and Vts- 
ttors: There has been one especial line of thought 
prominent in my mind during the years that I 
have been in the service of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers as a member of its tribu- 
tary,theG.I.A. I have been stigmatized as being 
strong-minded. I protest. I feel that lam among 
the weakest of Eve’s daughters. Else the crying 
need for the doing of good would not still exist 
in the pitiful fullness with which it confronts me 
on every side. Were I strong-minded I could do 
the work which the world has a right to expect 
froma great woman, and not feel the pressure of 
despair on my heart, with which it is filled at 
every serious thought of the condition of my 
fellow-creatures. It ha&S also been said of me that 
I do not like the Brothers, because they are men, 
and strong-minded women do not like men. Itis 
only when they,are not men that I do not like 
them. As a matter of fact and policy, our 1ndi- 
vidual likes and dislikes should not enter as a 
factor into our work of strengthening and gar- 
nishing, that the world may see the refulgent 
brightness of the fraternal and Christianizing 
principles of the Order which it is the pleasure 
and duty of the G. I. A. to sustain. It isa sig- 
nificant fact that while the B. of L. KE. boasts of 
more than 500 Subdivisions, the G. I. A. enumer- 
ates less than 200. - Is there not ‘“‘ something rot- 
ten in Denmark?’ Let us consider causes. 
Does every Brotherhood man think earnestly, 
conscientiously, and encouraginegly of the activ- 
ity and efforts of his Sisters of the G. I. A.? 
Does he realize the truth of the lines given 


by the great poet laureate—beg pardon, Shandy, 


I mean one of the great poet laureates : 


“So unto the man is woman, 
Useless each without the other, 
Woman’s cause is man’s, 

They rise and fall together.’ 


Brothers, woman’s right is man’sright. It is 
his sacred right no less than hers. It is the right 
and need of both that her fosterings and environ- 
ments be such, so far-as is possible, that they will 
develop to full extent every possibility fora rich 
and glorious womanhood with which nature may 
have graced her. Do this selfishly, if you please. 
Brother, help the woman whose happiness rests 
upon you alone, to this grand unfolding. Urge 
your wives who are not members of/our Order to 
become members at once. Impress upon them 
that the world was made for women. Life grows 
by what it feeds upon. Invite your women to 
avail themselves of this means of education 
which is opentothem. The social and fraternal 
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culture which will come to them through our 
work will reward them and yourichly. Always 
remember, for your own good, how much more 
you can compass by the aid of woman’s co-opera- 
tion. Also remember that 

There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 

There’s not a task to mankind given ; 

There’s not a blessing or a woe, 

There’s not a whisper, yes or no, 

There’s not a life or death or birth 

That has feather’s weight of worth, 

Without a woman in it. 

Mrs. Bedell went on to say, also, that while 
there was a noticeable lack of helpful co-opera- 
tion on the part of someof the Brothers, it should 
not be forgotten that some were heart and hand 
with the women, and on that account there should 
be full appreciation, 

The Commercial Club made arrange- 
ments to entertain the delegates and 
visitors to the convention on the dates 
and .at the places given below: A 
trip to Fort Snelling was made on Tues- 
day, May 15, aspecial train leaving about 
5:30 P. M.; a dance was given at Ramaley’s 
pavilion at White Bear lake on Wednes- 
day evening, May 16, aspecial train léav- 
ing at 7:30 A.M.; acarriage drive was 
taken about the city on Thursday evening, 
May 17, at 3 P. M., and the trip to Minne- 
apolis was made on Tuesday, May 22, the 
party leaving St. Paul by special train at 
10 P,M., and stopping at Minnehaha Falis 
for an hour or so on the way. A trip was 
made to Duluth and a reception was held 
at the Ryan hotel on Monday, the 14th 
inst., at 8:30 P. M. 

Friday’s session of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers opened with no 
uncertain sound at Market Hail, and it 
was the sound of debate. In that respect 
the morning’s session was the most con- 
spicuous since the opening, and gave forth 
every promise of the discussion to come. 
In fact, it is generally thought that in 
point of sharp debate, this present conven- 
tion will surpass any that has been held in 
the history of the order, owing to the 
number of young men in the ranks of del- 
egates. Men of frosted hair and pruden- 
tial characteristics have been the leaders 
of the delegations in the past, but this 
year the percentage of young blood is far 
in excess of the older element. Young 
blood ferments under precedent and tra- 
dition, and the result is an aggressive 
spirit. ‘ 

The Committee on Rules made its form- 
al report of the rules designed for the 
government of the grand body, and the 
convention at once, by sheer force of mo- 
mentum, became a committee of the 
whole, in the midst of which were dele- 
gates with forensic attributes and tenden- 
cies, who manfully opposed certain of the 
rules and brought destruction upon the 
gavel of the presiding officer. There were 
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amendments and counter amendments 
without stint, so that the final adoption of 
the rules will mean the adoption of a Mo- 
- saic makeup of the committee’s ideas and 
the convention’s amendments. 

Another feature of the morning was the 
biennial address of the Grand Chief of the 
Brotherhood, P. M. Arthur. ‘This address 
is always an event in the proceedings of 
the Brotherhood, and the remarks of the 
venerable presiding officer, dealing as 
they did with the vital concerns of the 
order, were listened to with deep interest. 
While the material contained therein was 
purely esoteric and not for the public, it 
may be inferred that the report was filled 
with good suggestions in line with the 
conservative policy which has marked the 
official conduct of the Chief and brought 
him a success which has made him the 
idol of those who have perpetuated him 
in power. 

The Committee on Salaries was appoint- 
ed between breaths, and will fix the pay 
of the grand officers for the ensuing two 
years, 

The report of the Committee on Rules 
was adopted after some changes had been 
made, especially in the rule dealing with 
the length of debate, which excited the 
greatest discussion. The address of the 
Grand Chief and its recommendations 
were referred toacommittee of fifteen. Sat- 
urday, May 19, was set aside as Insurance 
Day, when matters pertaining solely to the 
insurance department of the Brotherhood 
were discussed. There was a little discus- 
_ sion at the close on the question of ad- 
_ journing for the purpose of meeting with 
the ladies, but native gallantry was over- 
whelmingly in favor of it and it went, so 
there was no further session. 

During the morning’s session, a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of 
drafting resolutions touching the tragic 
death of Samuel Edgerley, of Division Io, 
who was killed on the Illinois Central, 
and the following report was returned 
and adopted : 

We, the committee appointed to draft resolu- 
tions of condolence on the death of Brother 
Samuel Edgerley, beg leave to report that— 


WHEREAS, This grand convention is in receipt 
of the sad news of the death of Brother Samuel 
Edgerley, of Division 10, who was instantly killed 
by an accident on the Illinois Central railroad, 
May 9, Brother Edgerley having formerly beena 
member of this grand convention at Denver, and 
General Chairman of the I. C. Board of Adjust- 
ment; therefore be it 3 

Resolved, That this, the First Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Grand International Division of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, express 
our sympathy individually and as a body, and 
offer our condolence to the bereaved family and 
friends of our deceased Brother. 

Resolved, Thatin the death of Brother Edger- 
ley, the B. of L.. KE. has lost a valued member, the 
Ilinois Central a trusty and worthy engineer, and 
the community an honorable and respected 
citizen, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
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sent to the family of our deceased Brother and ~ 
also spread upon the minutes of the Convention, 
THOS. TATE, Div. 93, | 
T. HINDCLIFFE, Div. 315, | ~ 
W. A. Hapaway, Div. 99, + Committee. 
J. M. Dusois, Div. 114, 
L. MCGOVERN, Div. 27, | 


Friday morning’s session of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was largely attended by the dele- 
gates and visiting members, there being 
close on to 4oo present. Of this number, 
225 were delegates. The business was 
largely of a routine nature, but consider- 
able of that was transacted. The Grand 
Secretary was instructed to write letters 
of condolence to the wives and families 
of engineers Jeffreys and Gardner, of the 
two trains which collided Thursday, at 
Menominee, Wis. Jeffreys was killed, and 
Gardner seriously injured. Thirteen new 
members—the wives of delegates who 
have no Auxiliary Divisions in the cities 
in which they live—were installed and 
given seats in the convention. The newly 
installed members are: Mrs. Tom Dee, 
Gainesville, Tex.; Mrs. W. H.. Shantz, 
Streator, Ill.; Mrs. Will Corbett, Michigan 
City, Ind.; Mrs. T. J. Collings, Crene, Va.; ° 
Mrs. H. E. Wills, Clinton, Iowa; Mrs. J.M. 
Speer, Marshalltown, Iowa; Mrs. Marion 
B. Fonda, Council Bluffs, lowa; Mrs. May 
Viquesney, Terre Haute, Ind.; Mrs. Ike 
Barkill, Keithsburg, Ill-; Mrs. Caroline 
Frew, Chippewa Falls, Wis.;. Mrs. H._A. 
Wyatt, Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. J. Fulmer, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Mrs. J. S. Brown, Ashtabula, O. 





Division News. 





MOBILE, ALA., May I, 1894. 

On the evening of April 27th, a delight- 
ful entertainment was given by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. Lodge No. 186 tendered a ben- 
efit to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers’ Lodge, No. 140, at the residence 
of Mrs. Ogletree, of this city. Mrs. Ogle- 
tree is the wife of one of our engineers, 
Mr. W. D. Ogletree, who has been employ- 
ed by the M. & O. R. R. Co. for a number 
of years. The entertainment given by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary consisted of singing and 
dancing. After the amusements, refresh- 
ments were served. Quite a large crowd 
was in attendance, and all enjoyed them- 
selves until about 12 o’clock. The follow- 
ing ladies were appointed to serve on com- 
mittees: refreshment committee— Mrs. 
Cole, Mrs. Briggs and Mrs. Meriwether; 
reception committee—Mrs. Ogletree and 
Mrs. Munn; floor manager, Mrs. W. D. 
Rayford. These ladies are all wives of 
our engineers. Mrs. Rayford is a very 
charming and entertaining little Southern 
beauty. She has worked very faithfully 
in trying to organize a lodge in this city, 
in which she has been very successful. 
This lodge was organized February 7, 1894, 
but, although in its infancy, it has quite a 
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large roll. The Ladies’ Auxiliary is an 
association gotten up to bring the families 
of our engineers together and in har- 
mony with each other. The officers of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of this city are: Mrs. L. 
Cole, president; Mrs. W. D. Rayford, vice- 
president; Mrs. D. D. Briggs, secretary, 
and Mrs. W. D. Ogletree, treasurer. These 
ladies deserve much praise for their faith- 
ful and earnest working in the interest of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and families. May the good work con- 
tinue, and prove a grand success to all 
parties interested. 


Max NatTHANn Div., 165, celebrated its 
first anniversary at Leader Hall, Man- 
chester, Va., on March 30th, at 8 o’clock 
P. M. The programme consisted of 
music, both vyocal and instrumental, 
recitations, etc. The address of welcome 
was delivered by his Honor, Mayor H. A. 
Maurice, of our city; Mr. Ahern, F. A. E. 
of 321, responded in behalf of the B. of 
L. E. The R. & D. band discoursed its 
sweetest strains throughout the evening, 
and the occasion was rendered doubly 
delightful by the presence of the ‘ Rich- 
mond Nightingale” (Capt. Frank Cun- 
ningham), who warbled for us his sweetest 
lays. His voicehas ever a magic power 
and his presence always charms an audi- 
ence. Miss Richardson, daughter of one 
of the R. & D. engineers, gave a very 
touching recitation, selected from the B. of 
L. E. JOURNAL. Her. grace of manner 
won for her a place in our hearts to be 
envied. After the entertainment, refresh- 
ments were served, and a very handsome 
silk quilt and pillow (made by the ladies 
of 165) were disposed of by means of 
guessing numbers. Wealso had one of 
those restful and inviting looking adjust- 
able seats of Stannard & White’s to make 
the occasion attractive to the engineers. 
At the close of a most enjoyable evening, 
we found our treasury replenished by the 
addition of sixty-five dollars, which, I 
assure you, gladdened our hearts at this 
season of financial depression. 


MEMBERS of Virginia Lodge, 169, were 


greatly surprised by receiving invitations 
cordially inviting them to attend the in- 
stallation of their Brothers of Staunton 
Lodge, Div. 38, on Monday evening, April 
2oth, at the B. of L. EK. Hall. Promptly 


atthe hour mentioned the doors of the » 
hall were opened and they were ushered 


into the presence of the Brothers and a 
large number of engineers’ wives who are 
not members of the G.I. A. Brother 
Kraft performed the installation ceremo- 
ny. At its conclusion we were invited. 
down stairs where what we beheld made 
our mouths water. The season’s delica- 
cies were served in a most bewitching 


fashion by acorps of Brothers whom, if | 
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they should need a job, we would most 
cheerfully recommend as first-class wait- 
ers. Virginia Lodge is grateful to the 
Brothers for this most enjoyable evening. 
God bless and prosper every one of them 
is our prayer. 


VENICE DIVISION, 192, was organized at 
Chicago Junction, Ohio, April 12, by 
Sister J. Robe, of Criswell Division, 41, 
Newark, Ohio, assisted by Sisters Snook, 
Core, Connors, Cole, Maloney, Francis, 
and our worthy G. V. P., Sister Cassell, 
who made some very fitting remarks. 
After the installation, the visiting Sisters 
and Brothers were banqueted at the 
handsome home of Sister J. Parks. No. 
192 starts out under the most. favor- 
able circumstances, with 18 charter mem- 
bers, and the good wishes of the Brothers. 
The Sisters were very much surprised, on 
their arrival at the hall, to find a real live 
goat, furnished by the Brothers, with a 
placard attached, saying: “The goat is 
now ready.” Diy. 41 desires to return 
thanks to the Sisters and Brothers for the 
kind and considerate manner in which 


they were treated while at Chicago Junc- . 
tion, and hope to soon meet with Div. 192 


again. 


THE Easter ball given by Criswell Lodge, 
of Newark, Ohio, was a success. A pro- 
gramme of twenty-four numbers was 
danced to exquisite orchestral _ music. 
Bunting, headlights and other decorations 
made Palace Rink a beautiful scene. 
When the guests departed, in the morn- 
ing hours, the Division was richer by over 
one hundred dollars. Visitors were pres- 
ent from Columbus, Chillicothe and Chi- 
cago Junction, O. . 

THROUGH the courtesy of C. C. Burdick, 


Gen. Mgr. of Mason City & Fort Dodge 


R. R., L. S. Coffin Div. G. I. A. was fur- 
nished transportation from Fort Dodge to 
Eagle Grove, on the occasion of the or- 
Ts We Plaee; 
M. M. of the Ill. Central R. R., furnished 


passes to Waterloo, to aid us in organizing 


at that point. 


ON the evening of April 12th, Div. 159, 
G. I. A., met at Odd Fellows’ Hall. The 
order of the evening was the installation 
of the officers elect. Sister Clayton, of 
Diy., 130, acted as installing officer. Music 
and splendid speeches afforded entertain- 
ment. The guests did justice to the ban- 
quet prepared by the Sisters. 


SEMPER FIDELIS LODGE, No. 190, was 
organized March 30th, 1894, at Waterloo, 
Iowa, witha charter membership of thirty- 
two. The Sisters were called to order at 


dent of Mercy Lodge, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who instructed them in the mysteries of 
the order, assisted by a delegation from 


\ 


2:30 P, M. by Mrs. J. W. Pickering, Presi- — 
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. as did ours, el 
_ Holman, Parks and Morrissy, who so will- 
ingly helped us, also to Brother Dixon, 





lL. S. Coffin Lodge, Fort Dodge, Iowa, who 
came in a special coach tendered by the 


. officerstof the Dubuque division of the 


Illinois Central railroad. Invitations had 


been extended to the husbands of the 
thirty-two ladies to a banquet in the even- 
‘ing. Covers were laid for one hundred, 
-and with the visiting delegations, fully 
that number sat down to a most elaborate 
feast. -After the banquet, all returned to 
the lodge rooms, where the evening was 
spent in felicitous speaking and other 
amusements. The occasion will long be 
remembered as one of the happiest in the 
history of Waterloo Division, No. 114, and 
those Brothers who were present declared 


that it wasa grand success in every partic- 


ular.. Committee: Mrs. H. C. Camp; Mrs. 
Frank Fern; Mrs. C.D. Martin, President; 
Mrs. F, Fern, Secretary. 


THE members of Perseverance Lodge, 
Div. 44, at Slater, Mo., made a log cabin 


sae quilt and put it up for ten cents a chance 


to guess how many seeds were in a large 
pumpkin. The number that drew the 

uilt was 699. It brought us the sum of 
aso. and we were quite proud of our 
work and success. 


THE Sisters of St. Louis Star Lodge, No. 


50, gave Mrs. John Hamilton a grand sur- — 
prise last month. The event was planned 


by Sisters May and Gallagher. Numerous 
friends attended. The, surprisers held 
full possession of the hospitable home 
until three o’clock in the morning. 
MEMBERS of Spring City Lodge, Div. 


pleasant surprise on April 2oth. After 


- some pleasant jesting and merrymaking, 


our President presented Brother and Sis- 
ter Haverstick with a beautiful silver cup 
and saucer for their baby boy, who was 


two months old that day. The cup was 


presented by the Division in honor of 
being the first baby born in our midst 


- since our Division has been organized. 


Brother Haverstick accepted the present 


- with thanks; he also gave us some good 
- advice in regard to conducting our Auxil-- 
“~~ jary work. The Sisters 


cream and cake and the guests were 


treated to excellent music. 


TURQUOISE LODGE, Div. 170, gave a 
phantom party on the evening of the 21st 


~ of April, in I. O. O. F. Hall, which was.a> 
_ financial success, considering the few act- 


ive members we have, as we are only twelve 
in all. 


dulged in ice cream, cake and lemonade, 
We are indebted to Brothers 


who was one of the floor managers, and 
was kept so busy that at one time he actu- 
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146, gave Brother and Sister Haverstick a: 


furnished. ice | 


The ghosts came early and tarried__ 
. late; and no one ever saw spooks that in- 


_refreshments occupied the later hours. 
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ally forgot he had a partner and left her 


standing in the middle of the hall to 


‘dance alone, 


ScorES of dancing parties have been 
given in La Messa Hall, this Winter, but 
none haye been prettier or more enjoyable 
than the one given by Canon Diablo 
Lodge, at Needles, Cal., on the 17th of 
April. A jolly good time had been an- 
ticipated and was fully realized. Ice 
cream and lemonade refreshed the dan- 
cers, many of whom remained until 
early morn. Brothers Comstock and 
Brockie were especially useful in decorat- 
ing the hall. The Division feels grateful 
to them, aiso to our M. M., Mr. Hancock, 
and our Gen. Supt., Mr. Denaier. . 


THE members of Mary A. Martin Lodge, 
Division 185, had an agreeable surprise at 
our last meeting. We were interrupted 
in our meeting by a committee of the 
Brothers of Div. 242, who, on entering, 
presented us with a beautiful antique oak 
secretary. Brother R. N. Boothe made 
the presentation, in behalf of the Division. « 
Sister Martin, president, made a very ap- 
propriate speech in response. On the 
foliowing Friday evening, a social was 
given at Sister J. KE. Martin’s. A neat sum 
was realized, which was added to our 
treasury. A very pleasant evening was — 
spent by all. It is noticeable that these 
social gatherings are becoming to be 
recognized as among the most pleasant 
features of the meetings in all our Lodges, 
and prove asource of revenue as well as 
recreation. 


On Tuesday evening, March 2oth, the 
Sisters of 104 assembled in the ante-room 
of the B. of L. E. hall, while the Brothers 
of Div. 5 were holding their meeting 
within. The good Brothers seemed in- 
clined to keep us waiting rather long, but 
after several unsuccessful efforts by some 
impatient Sisters, the doors wers opened, 
and all were welcomed. The evening 


- hours were passed in a social good time, — 
with music, and refreshments served by 
the Sisters. The pleasing feature of the 


evening was the presentation, by Sister 
Ferguson, in behalf of the members of 


-Io4, to the retiring president, Sister Spence, 


a beautiful silver tea service, as a token of 


_ the high esteem in which she was held b 


the Sisters while president. 


» WISCONSIN VALLEY LopcE, Div. 175, 


and their husbands, had a very enjoyable 
social gathering in their hall, Friday even- 
ing, April 28th, in honor of the Golden 
Rule Lodge, B. of L. F., and their wives. 
During the evening, the ladies presented — 


the firemen with avery handsome altar’ — 


cloth and Bible pillow. The presentation 
was made by Brother Martin, of Div. 8o. 
Brother McPhail responded. Games and 
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‘THE Ladies’ Auxiliary, Div. 113, G.I. A., 
gave their second annual ball, at “Our 
Circle Hall,’ Wednesday evening, March 
28th, which proved a success in every way. 
‘Dancing was indulged in to alate hour, 
and every one went home well pleased 
with the evening’s entertainment. 


THE ladies of Mrs. W. B. Curley Lodge, 
Div. No. 132, tendered their guide, Sister 
W. H. Edney, a pleasant surprise on the 


evening of April 1oth, They were hearti- 


ly welcomed by Brother and Sister Edney. 
Tunch was served and the hours were 
spent in socialconverse. When the good- 
byes were said, each one felt as though 
another bright link had been added to the 
golden chain of memory. . 


Linac LopGE, Div. 152, gave their 
second annual ball Easter Monday even- 
ing, at Nokes’ Opera House. The hall 
was beautifully decorated with evergreen, 
lanterns, and two headlights kindly do- 
nated by the A. T.S. F. round house fore- 
man. One hundred and twenty-five couple 
participated in the grand march, headed 
by the ladies of 152, in a body. 


MEapow CiTy LOpGE, Div. 162, gave . 


their atmnual ball on Easter Monday. It 
was quite a success. Dancing commenced 
at 8 o’clock and kept up till the early 
hours of the morning. Supper was served 
by the ladies of the G. I. A. The tables 
were laden with good things. We cleared 
a fine sum of money. The guests left 
wishing it was once a week instead of 
once a year. 


MEMBERS of Murdock Lodge, Div. 43, 
extend a vote of thanks to all Sisters who 
donated receipts for their cook book, and 
also to our Grand President, for the pref- 
ace. The cook book will be ready for sale 
by the first of May. Price fifty cents. 





Our Fashion Letter. 

Though summer time is well upon us, 
and the styles that are most likely to 
stand the test of the whole: season can be 
pretty sharply and plainly defined, I can- 
not say anything more than I have already 
said on the subject of the dress skirt. 
The truth in a nut-shell is that each woman 
may choose for herself, and whether she 
still clings to the tight, plain front and 
sides, with the full back of the old favorite 
“bell” skirt, or prefers the many-gored 
slanting skirt that fits the hips tightly but 
flares to most any width desired at the 
foot,a woman may in either case feel as- 
sured that as regards her skirt, she is in 
the latest and most fashionable ‘“‘ vogue.” 

Then, again, whether a woman chooses 
to wear her dress skirt plain or ornate, 
made over a faced “sham,” the upper and 
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lower jupes being of differing materials, 


or the skirt. flounced from foot to waist- 
line, she may console herself with the 


comfortable thought that she’is as much 


“in fashion” as the one who is clothed, 
in this respect, in the opposite extreme. 
The difficulty is that all women do not 
quite understand just which skirt zs the 
best individually for themselves, and they 
allow themselves to be guided too much 
by what looks well on some one else, in- 
stead of studying up what looks best on: 


themselves. ‘Rules on this Subject cannot ~~ 
.be given, but a woman will not go far 


wrong if she remembers that if she be 
very slight, or if she be very stout alike, 
a little drapery and a little ornamentation 
will prove a good thing in both cases— 
because it breaks the lines of the figure, 
and helps to conceal deficiencies, whether 
they be for or against stoutness. The idea 
is abroad among women that astout wonl- 
an should wear strictly plain skirts (and | 
bodices, also, for that matter). At the risk 
of being criticised by the modistes, I 
would say that this I find to be an error, 
and I have studied the matter from an ex-. 
perienced and an artistic point of view. 
Look for yourselves, my lady readers, and 
you will find that if a woman have an over 
stout figure and she wears a severely plain 
gown, her general outlines stand, out in 
relief and constantly keep in. mind the 
fact that she zs over stout for beauty or 
grace. Let» her ornament her gown a 
little, not elaborately, nor yet abundantly, — 
but so as to break and conceal the outlines 
here and there a little, and she will find 
that a ruffle here, a fold there, will be a 
great.benefit, as it lessens spaces as well. 
as breaks outlines. ; 

So also with the extremely thin and 
willowy, or the gaunt and bony figure— 
such a one should be equally careful and 
wear gowns that are draped and trimmed, 
but not too extensively. If she does, the 
gown is bushy, fluffy, or “fussy,” as it is 
often called, that it bears no resemblance 
whatever to the form beneath, and has a 
mirth-provoking appearance, and often 
destroys all trace of the grace that nature 
may have showered upon the otherwise 
lovely but misguided wearer. 

After considering these points a little, 
I think that all my readers will say lam 
in the right when I advise both overly | 
stout and overly thin women alike to in- 
voke the aid of a /ztt/e drapery and orna-. 
ment—‘‘ trimming ”—on their dresses. 

As to those who are-normal in their size 
and condition of their flesh and bones, 
why ¢hey can allow themselves more lati-., 
tude, as they look equally well im{plain 
or trimmed gowns. 
not being “in the fashion” with an un-. 


trimmed gown, such women may, this ~~ 


season, consult their own sweet will, for 


ee 
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either way they will be “in fashion ”’ this 


Summer. I seem to have said a good deal 


latterly in regard to skirt methods, but I - 


have done so with: a,purpose. These 
fashion letters reach many far points; 
some, where it is not as easy for women to 
learn just how to make up their gowns 
each season as the women of New York, 
for instance, can, and these practical hints 
will come in good season to such. Then 
there are many again, even in New York, 


_ and other large cities, who have not the 
. time to hunt up fashion magazines; and 


even if they take them find them mostly 
filled with descriptions of costly ball cos- 
tumes; to such as these, my hints, I hope, 
will help in their home dressmaking. 
Then Iam partly actuated by the fact that 
dress skirt modes have become a far more 
distinctive feature of the “ fashion of our 
gowns” than they used to be, and need to 
be understood to make a gown look suf- 
ficiently “in vogue” to pass current 
everywhere. So, girls and older ladies, 
make your skirts bell, gored, or straight, 
‘but keep them close to the form at the 
top and slanted zwzde at the bottom, and. 
either way you will be all right. As to the 
matter of trimming or no trimming, let 
that be governed by your taste and your 
pocket and you will be all right there, too, 
and you will hear neither grumbling nor 
ridicule from fashion’s closest and most 
exacting votaries. 

As to sleeves, the same can not be said. 
You must have large sleeves (above the 
elbow) yet. In most cases the loose upper 
parts must be so cut and arranged as to 
droop and fali; but with sheer fabrics the 
“balloon” puff is a favorite. ~The’ latter 
named sleeve is often caught here and 
there with small rosettes to keep it in 


place, as many as three being seen on one 


sleeve. 

In regard to skirt methods, I should 
have further said that the most popular 
‘one is the five-gored skirt, with either 
straight or bias full back. The fullness is 
gathered or pleated just asa person fan- 


- cies, but pleats all laid towards the center 


of the back within quite a narrow space 
of the band are the best for making the 
“back hang gracefully. 
skirt drapery 1s that which is allowed to 
hang down ina point in front over the 
lower skirt nearly to the foot, but is car- 
ried up with a few pleats to the back 


_-- waist-line, and there finished with a rosette 


or bow of the dress godds. 
_ drapery gives a good opportunity for the 


This: shawl 


display of band trimming, passementerie, 


» fringe, lace and ruffles. 


Blouse and shirt-waists of various kinds 
hold their own again this season, and are 


likely todosofor some timetocome. They. 


are seen in black, white and colors, and 
are an easy method for giving a touch of 


basque skirt. 


“Shawl shape” 


. ‘ Pa 
brightness to an otherwise somber toilette. 
They are worn with dark wool skirts more 
than any other kind. It is objected that 
blouse waists are insufficient protection in 
our climate forevening wear when sitting 
on porches, piazzas, ete. To meet this, 
little zouave or Eton jackets or short 
capes are worn. These are made ez suite; 
that is, of the same material and color 
as the skirt, and are lined with the same 
material and color as the blouse. | This 
makes a pretty and jaunty costume for Sum- 
mer evening porch wear or neighborhood 
visiting purposes. 

Fashion advocates the finishing of the 
bodice in a round, plain form, and that of 
terminating the bodice either round or 
with short pointed back and front, and 
then attaching the so-called “circular” 
This is really nothing more 
than a bias ruffle in effect, and is usually 
made of the trimming or combination 
material. These two latter styles of 
bodice finishing apply mostly tothe home 
or informal gown. With gowns of more 
dignity, especialiy those for street wear, 
there 1s generally a coat bodice or basque 


with more or less broad lapels of various © - 


shapes, and generally speaking, either roll- 
ing coat, or standing, bias band collars, 
The sleeves to such gowns as these are 
not always so large and full as other styles 
of dresses, but approach more to the old 


- “coat” shape with a little additional full- 


ness above the elbow. 

By the above review it will be seen that 
there is little if any departure from the 
promises of the first styles brought for- 
ward in the early Spring. 

The beautiful wash materials shown this 
season are beautiful in the extreme, and 
are used more than ever, even for quite 
dressy gowns. There is not much that is 
new among them, but what are shown as 
old friends are wondrously improved both 
in coloring and texture. Among the most 


-beautiful, and at the same time most 


practical, are organdiés, dimity, lawns, ” 
ginghams, and fancy lawns and zephyrs. 
“Pique,” “Irish dimity,” “Scotch  suit- 
ings,” and “linen ducks” are among the 
most popular of the cotton dress fabrics 
for summer wear. The lighter of these 
materials are made up with a great many 
ruffles, edged, in many cases, with lace 
edging. i 

Here is a typical dress of the season; 
but I would not advise any woman to make 
one just like it, if she live in a sooty at- 
mosphere, similar to that found in Cleve- ’ 
land, or if the owner does not have a 
number of changes, for it would not bear 
very constant wear. Here it is: A rich, 
olive green serge is made up over anun- ~ 
derskirt of white otre, finished at the — 
bottom with jet passementerie. The over- 
skirt of the serge is draped over the under __ 
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jupe in one deep point in front, and two 
in the back, the lower edges being studded 
with handsomie jet spangles. The waist is 
made of the olive serge, with revers turn- 
ing back over a vest of ecrulace. These 
are made of the serge, edged with folds of 
the white moire, and are embroidered 
with jet spangles. A moire belt en- 
circles the waist, finished at the back with 
long ends. “At 

However, if you will put the requisite 
amount of wool fabric, a little watered 
silk, some jet passementerie or band and 
fringe trimming, and a little of the now 
so-called “butter” lace, it matters little 
in what kind of a combination, so that 
the gown fits well, and is sufficiently within 
the most conspicuous lines of “fashion,” 
you may content yourself with feeling as- 
sured that you are quite a la mode, even 
if your gown is not made exactly like 
that of your richer neighbor who has just 
come home from Paris, 

Aftera generous review of all the highest 
class fashion magazines, it is easy to be 
seen that jet is very largely used. It is 
put on all sorts of materials, both light 
and heavy, and the fashion brought out 
last winter of putting open-work jet over 
white silk or satin in yokes, bands, etc., is 
still employed a great deal. Jet is one of 
the handsomest trimmings one can use 
for a new black silk or satin, and is in- 
valuable as an aid in making-over an old 
one. It is economy to buy really good jet. 
It lasts so long, wears so well, and changes 
so little in style that it is a safe invest- 
ment, for it can be used over and over 
again. Nothing is handsomer than jet to 
trim the jaunty little black capes that are 
to be worn so much this summer, and 
which invariably look “ dressy.” 

These summer capes are “ chic,” as the 
French call it,in the extreme. They are 
short, and dainty or rich as the case may 
be, and are more suitable as ornament to 
an otherwise plain suit, than of any real 
use. They can easily be made at home. 
The circular cape, joined to a round yoke, 
is, I think, the favorite as the best shape, 
or foundation, but many other styles are 
worn. Thatin three ruffles or flounces is 
pretty, especially if made of lace or tulle, 
accordeon pleated. ‘Tulle, gauze, “ twist- 
ed” silk, lace—even frail chiffon—are 
worked up into the little fashionabie 
capes, the majority being accordeon pleat- 
ed. Let me give some samples that may 
easily be made up at home, and in many 
cases out of materials that have been kept 
over from other seasons. 

Make for one, a round, deep yoke of any 
kind of silk or satin (black) convenient. 
To this attach easily, but not gathered, a 
circular shaped cape of strong net, letting 
it come downto alittle above the waist- 
line. Overthis you can sew on your lace 
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according to its width. For-instance, if 
you own a piece of deep flouncing, sew 
that on at edge of yoke a little full all 
round. Youcan head it with a flounce of 
narrow lace or box-pleated ruffle of moire 
silk cut on the bias, or with a full ruching 
of moire or satin ribbon, or with a band 
or a fringe of jet, and so on, according as 
your taste may suggest, your pocket de- 
cide, or your stock of material enable you. 
A full ruche of lace or ribbon is placed 
round the throat, and such acape is gen- 
erally finished with a bow of some kind 
in front. This may be one of those large 
ones that I have earlier described, with 
long, wide ends resembling tabs, or it may 
simply bea ribbon to tie the cape in 
place, or a handsome, wide, short-end bow 
of satin or moire according as the yoke is. 
Now from this model innumerable changes 
can be made. The cape itself may be of 
fine broadcloth, ladies’ cloth, serge, cork- 
screw cloth and so on. Then it may be 
made in one, two, or three stories. One of 
the three, either the middle one or the 
top one, may be of heavy cord lace, and the 
neck may be finished with any preferred 
ruching, bow, etc. 

Still another variation may be wholly in 
moire silk, or in moire and lace. Again, 
the yoke may be outlined with jet bands 
or fringe, or a lace ruffle, and still again 
the yoke may be covered with lace or with 
jet. In fact, there is hardly a possible limit 
to the ways and means that may be em- 
ployed to ring changes on the jaunty, 
fanciful Summer cape. But ladies who 


' look to the pleasing effect of the whole 


costume (and that is the correct way to 
study up and arrange dress methods) 
should remember that a much ornament- 
ed, fanciful cape should not be worn over 
a gown that is very ornate. Neither gar- 
ment shows to advantage. A much 
trimmed, fanciful cape should be worn 
over a rather less ornamental gown, and if 
the gown is very much trimmed, the cape > 
should be suitable of course in kind of 
material, color, etc., but in make-up it 
should then be somewhat less ornate than 
the gown. Capes forthe latter situation 
of things are good made simply of a 
flounce of lace, and a jetted yoke; and the 
light, transparent tissues made up in ac- 
cordeon pleated but simple capes in one, 
two, or three stories, are just the thing to 
wear over the more ornamented and 
fussily trimmed gowns. 

For more useful wraps the jauntiest of 
jackets are worn in black or colored cloth 
with the revers faced with mozre or satin 
in the same, or in acontrasting color. Of — 
all the differing models of the street jacket 
now out, the “ Prince Albert” is, I think, 
the most “nobby”’ and chic. This fits the 
figure perfectly, has immense revers in 


satin, and displays a vest buttoned up to 





. terial is a highly decorative one. 





the chin, It should have full, leg o’mut- 
ton sleeves, with satin cuffs turned back 
half way up to the elbow. A double row 
of large buttons and a pocket on the right 
side complete it. 

These sleeveless coats will come in for 
a warm weather novelty. These are very 
stylish. The arm hole is trimmed witha 
garland or fall of lace usually, or an epau- 
lette of some kind corresponding with 
the trimming of the little garment. 

A new-old wrap appears this season. It 
is the well-remembered “visite” of our 
grandmothers. It appears in many dif- 
ferent forms, yet all with the same dis- 
tinctive features in outline as the old 
Original one had. In this garment the 
present joins hands with the past, in that, 
while the sleeve pieces and back have the 
old-time cut and curves, it has fullcape frills 
passing over the shoulders, and is orna- 
- mented with jet and spangles, while bands 
of the jet trimming are brought up from 
the underarm waist-line over the bust, and 
there formed into the big, fashionable 
bow, with the help of satin or motre rib- 
bon, the ends hanging nearly to the feet, 
and finished with old-fashioned silk fringe. 
The old-young effect of this garment in no 
sense detracts fromits general appearance, 
and there is that “solid comfort” about it 
which should place it in many a wardrobe. 

Morie silk is not losing its popularity, 
nor its fashionable stylishness, as some of 
our fashion writers declare. On the con- 
trary, it will hold full sway along with 
satin, all through the season. This ma- 
A little 
of it goes a good way, and for this reason 
it is an economical investment. I know 
of nothing that will go so far towards 
renovating and rejuvinating a made-over 
dress than moire, while as a fabric for a 
new gown it is equally valuable. It is 
used very extensively in “ garnishing” old 
as well as new fabrics, and there is noth- 
ing in the wide range of ladies’ dress _ma- 
terial so serviceable for this purpose, as 
all who have made over or “ freshened up” 
an old garment can testify. 

In the matter of hats and bonnets this 
summer, fashion will hold high carnival. 
Bright and light colors will abound, mixed 
with a good deal of black and white. The 
turban and walking hat shapes are mostly 
chosen for suit hats, but there is an im- 
mense variety of them. Then there are 
numbers of medium shapes, with and 
without brims, and as summer advances 
the always beautiful “Rembrandt” will 
be largely worn. Trimmings abound in 
buckles, both of paste, Rhinestone, and 

metal, with all sorts of jet ornaments. 
Laces and moire silks abound in trim- 
mings, and flowers will be abundant, 
though every lady should possess at least 
one handsome hat trimmed almost wholly 
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“with black plumes. Such a hat can be 


worn with any toilette, and is always more 
or less becoming to every head, face, and 
figure. 

- Prevailing colors for the summer will 
be varied. Almost any may be chosen, 


according to individual taste, and found 


fashionable. Among conspicuously fash- 


-ionable ones will be turquois, tea-rose 


yellow (which is rendered exquisite by a 
tinge of pale pink), a new green, called 
“Empire eminence,” and “dahlia” shades 


’ of purplish red, “ Rosseau” green, chou 


(cabbage), ver¢ (green), and many beautiful 
pinks. Shot grounds with floral designs 
are seen in new silks having three dis- 
tinguishable color tones. 

Figaro jackets are seen with dressy 
walking as well ashouse costumes. They 
are cut both long and short, square, round, 
or pointed, and with or without revers. 

Many jackets are now seen having the 
shoulder seams much longer than the 
Winter coats had. 

Dresses should be furnished with adjust- 
able yokes, revers, sleeves, and shoulder 
trimming, so that the character of one 
gown may be altered many times. A 
great many accordeon  plaited dresses 
are seen. They are especially suited to 
young misses, and young ladies. 

The capotes or bonnets now worn are 
nearly all in “Empire” style, and are so 
very small that they should more prop- 
erly be called—coiffures than bonnets. 

Some of the new sailor hats have me- 
dium brims of light straw and soft tops 
of silk or fine cashmere ina good: deal 
the shape of Tam-o-Shanter tops. 

Heliotrope and petunia shades are giv- 
ing way to blues of various tones and 
shades. Dainty greens, and delicate fawns 
are very mucha da mode. Blue, merging 
into green, and green into blue are among 
the fashionable colors. Many of the open- 
fronted jackets turn back with broad 
revers, but fasten at the waist-line. But 
they can be worn open all the way down 
if desired. 

Guipure lace will be the central figure 
among trimmings this Summer. The 
London, Eng., styles report that, as here, 
capes are worn more than ever, but they 
are composed of very light materials, and 
are much smaller than they have been. 

The latest fad in ladies’ footwear is the 
extremely narrow-pointed “razor” toe, in 
russet, patent leather and other makes. 
The very appearance of these shoes makes 
one think of the tortures practiced in 
Oriental countries to stunt the growth of 
the feet, but if you select the proper width 
of shoe itis really surprising how com- 
fortable they are, since the “‘bow-sprit” 
part of the shoe is beyond the outline or 
limits of the foot. 

CLARA FREEMAN, (Vraimonde). 
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MEssrs. Epirors: The question was re- 
cently asked of a technical publication, 
“Why doesa long stack give better draft 
than ashort one?” ‘The following brief 
answer was given: “The less the height 
of the stack, the greater the intensity of 
heat required to create draft. Intensity 
of heat is as the square root of their 
height.” To the average man, the fore- 
going answer conveys no information, 
and it is because of that the writer herein 
calls attention to the brevity of the an- 
swer to a question on a subject so little 
understood. The questioner evidently 
had reference to stacks designed for natu- 
ral draft, and while it is apparently differ- 
ent from locomotive draft, its principle of 
action is similar, and a perfect knowledge 
of the latter is essential to complete un- 
derstanding of the former. Draft is pro- 
duced by displacement of air within the 
stack, either by natural or artificial means. 
The natural influence operates the station- 
ary stack by variation of temperatures 
without and within. The locomotive stack 
by the volume and velocity of steam dis- 
charged through it. In the former, the 
efficiency increases with the height ; with 
the latter, such is not the case, since there 
must be alimit, owing to the result that 
would follow an excessive condensation of 
the exhaust steam. When saying the 
higher (stationary) stack gives the best 
draft, it is with a knowledge of an erratic 
opinion shared by some, that by getting 
the top of stack high above the surround- 
ing buildings or elevations ofany kind the 
unbroken force of the wind tends to pro- 
mote. rapid circulation within it; that the 
friction of the wind in passing over draws 
the air out of it. Others, and it may be 
said the majority, examine into no causes, 
but know that the best draft is produced 
by the high stack, and high and low do 
best when the wind blows strongest. Now, 
asthe natural draft is caused by differ- 
ence of temperatures of air within as com- 
pared to that without, the advantage of 
the high stack is apparent, for the higher 
itis the more exposed to the unbroken 
cooling currents of air, but the propor- 
tions must be right to attain the greatest 
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eficiency. The diameter of stack must 
also be considered, and it is by securing 
a consistent proportion of the volume and 
velocity of the circulation through the 
stack that the best results are obtained. 
It should here be understood that the air 
within the stack is of a higher tempera- 
ture than that without. If the stack be 
closed below there is no circulation 
through it, but when opened, the colder, 
and consequently heavier air rushes in, 
forcing the warmer, lighter air out of the 
top, and in this manner the process of cir- 
culation is produced. In the stack of 
small diameter, the circulation of air is 
more rapid than in the larger one, but the 
volume is less, and the only way to in- 
crease its volume would be to make it 
higher, or of greater diameter, and being 
practically limited in the matter of height, 
amedium of proportion is found which 


~ enables us to get all draft necessary with 


moderate height ofstack. In the stack of 
too large diameter, the temperature of air 
within varies less from that of the air 
without; and although the volume is 
greater, its action is more sluggish, mak- 
ing 1t less efficient than one of even 
smaller dimensions but better proportion. 
Circulation will be found to take place in 
a stack even though there be no fire in the 
furnace beneath it unless the damper be 
closed, but the circulation is more rapid 
when there ‘is fire below it, as the effect is 
to heat the air within to a degree higher 
than it would otherwise be, causing the 
displacement to be more rapid, just as the 
tipping of a scales is quickest when there 
is most difference between the weights at 
either end. 

Thus far have we seen the action of 
natural draft, a knowledge of which is 
as necessary to a-true conception of the 
philosophy of artificial draft as the reality 
of nature is to the painter or sculptor to 
guide him in perfecting his work. Inthe 
locomotive, artificial draft is, for obvious 
reasons, necessary. The influence of ex- 
haust force must now be considered, and 
the proportions of stack should be ar- 
ranged with a view to utilize that force to 
the fullest possible extent. Whether this 
is done or not, needs no answer, as the 
evidence proves that if any particular de- 
sign is right there are a vast number 
wrong. But it is not the purpose of the 
writer to enter into the subject of stack 
proportion, rather to point out the need 
of a change in design, and to call attention 
to a fault in which all the locomotive 
builders share equally. None of them 
seem to realize that the depressing effect 
of the atmosphere at high speed has any 
influence on the draft, but it certainly has, 
and at a time when the absence of such in- 
fluence should ‘be most desired. It is 
well known that our boilers are often 
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overtaxed when the fireboxes are not. 


This may be accounted for, in a measure, ~ 


by the fact that in the short cut-offs at 
which engines are run at high speed the 
exhaust force is at its minimum, while the 


effect of the atmosphere is at its maxi- 


mum. Right here, attention is called to 
the impossibility of obtaining reliable 
data as to the best design and proportion 
of draft appliances, by stationary tests, of 
locomotives, such as has already been 
done. Noimportance should be attached 
to so-called tests, as the conditions are not 
the same, nor is the extent of the influence 
referred to known. If it was, due allow- 
ance might be made for its absence, and 
an approach to accuracy, by a stationary 
test, be possible; but instead of that its 
existence is ignored. It must be acknowl- 
edged that some of our stacks havea kind 
of bead or beveled enlargement near the 
top, which might be called a deflector, 
and it may have originally been calculated 
to deflect the air upward and reduce the 
shearing effect of atmosphere on the 
draft, but one can be excused for saying 


that it is regarded as an ornament only, 


which it really is. On steamships the 
stack is inclined backward, to avoid the 
difficulty referred to. It may be argued 
that these stacks have much greater area 
at top, which is true, but the higher speed 


_ of the locomotive more than overbalances 


that difference. Some may think an en- 
gine has better draft when running than 
when shut off, because she will smoke in 


the cab standing when not running, but 


the cylinders must be taken into account, 
and when one considers that all the air 
drawn in through the relief valves is 
forced out through the nozzles and the 
stack by the action of the pistons when 
engine is shut off, the reason for the bet- 
ter draft while so running is clear, 

Who has not noticed that engines do 
not steam so well on a windy day, especial- 
ly when running against the wind?) Who 
has not observed that an engine will smoke 


- in the cab. standing when the wind blows, 


and with the same fire will not do so ona 
calm day? The draft of stack of stationary 


_. boiler would, as already stated, be strong- 


est when the wind blew, because of the 
wider variation of temperatures of air 
within and without, and the proportion of 
stack would be such as to produce a verti- 
cal action of the air within sufficient to 


-overbalance the shearing effect of the 


wind in passing overits top. The loco- 
motive stack is not designed for artificial 
draft, and not having the proportions of the 
stationary one, its natural circulation is 
weak, and is overbaianced by the shearing 
effect of the wind; hence the smoking in 
cab when standing. The same effect, in 
greater degree, would be produced with 
engine running shut off, if the pistons 
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were removed from the cylinders. The 
steam consumption of our best modern 
engines in heavy express service is some- 
thing enormous at full speed. It is claim- 
ed by some of our leading mechanics that 
in order to generate sufficient steam to 
meet this demand the nozzles must be 
contracted in a degree disproportionate to 
the capacity of cylinders, or the expansion 


- period shortened, that the exhaust may 


take place while the steam has yet the re- 
quired energy to produce draft sufficient 
to burn the quantity of coal necessary to 
maintain the requisite firebox temperature 
for rapid steam generation. 

The foregoing makeshifts are those 
most often resorted to. Having realized 
the fault of those resources, some have 
surmounted the difficulty by extremely 
large boilers, which, so.faras it concerns 
the motive power department, is the most 
approved remedy in use, but here we en- 
counter the objections to extreme total 
weight from those in charge of the main- 
tenance of way, and judging from the 
efforts being put forth by those who wish 
to be, and those who really are, regarded 
as mechanical authorities, the burden of 
opinion seems to be against all the loco- 
motive designers, 1f the actual proof is 
not. The writer does not anticipate won- 
derful results to follow the elimination of 
the shearing or depressing influence of the 
atmosphere on the draft at high speed. 
The locomotive in its present state affords 
no such opportunities ; it approaches too 
near perfection for that; but when the 
full measure of that influence is made 
known it may occasion no little surprise. 
Suggestions as to what remedy should be 
applied are not now in order, but it is 
safe to predict it to be so simple, inex- 
pensive and efficient as to immediately 
recommend itself to those who appreciate 
the fact that it is only by adding this and 
that together that we may hope to reach 
perfection in locomotive design. 

PAUL SORDS. 





DENVER, COLO. 

Misses. Epirors: There is nothing 
that will make an engineer take off his 
coat, roll up his sleeves, and be ready to 
knock a man down, quicker than to criti- 
cise his pet ideaof the best piston pack- 
ing. The ideas on this subject are as 
varied as the different species of birds. 
When a man finds his packing used up, 
and he must put in new, there are a few 
simple points that may save him some 
annoyance. The three requisites for pack- 
ing are these: it should be tight, it should 
be as nearly frictionless as possible, and 
the tension on the packing rings should 
be uniform throughout the stroke. In 
what is known as “steam packing,” which 
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is any device where steam is used to ex- 
pand the rings, the greatest pressure will 
be on the ends of the cylinder, and the 
wear will be most rapid at those points. 
This is unavoidable, and a cylinder with 
steam packing will always be largest at 
the ends, and will require frequent boring 
to keep it in proper condition. Probably 
the best packing for keeping a cylinder 
straight and round is the old-fashioned 
flat packing set out witha stud and spring. 
The friction from this, however, is enor- 
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FIG. I. 
mous, even with the greatest care, and in 
many cases where care is not exercised 
the packing will absorb half of the power 
of the engine. 

If everything is in good condition it re- 
quires but very slight contact to makea 
piston steam tight. If the rings are large 
enough it needs very little spring to make 
them tight; and in case of sectional rings, 
but little more is necessary than to hold 
up the weight of the rings. 
that requires more than this is faulty in 
some way. The ordinary cast-iron rings 
(sprung into a groove), that have been 
turned a little larger than the cylinder, 
would fulfill every requirement if turned 
so that the contact all around were uni- 
form. ‘The claim that is sometimes put 
forward that it will not do as well as sec- 
tional packing in a cylinder that is not 
round, loses part of its force when we 
realize that sectional packing is not 
sufficiently elastic to do much in this di- 
rection, and sometimes, when a hole is 
started at the end of a section, the end of 
the section will dodge down into it and 
will gouge a large hole out of a small one, 
especially when a single sectional ring is 
used. This has been done repeatedly, and 
in such a case, while for the time being it 
might use a little extra coal, the durability 
ofthe engine would be increased by the 
use of a whole ring. Itis doubtful if any 
packing will be at all satisfactory with a 
cylinder that is not round. 

Whatever the style of rings used, I 
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think every one will agree that there 
ought to be a remedy for the small bear- | 
ing surface of the junk ring onthe bottom _ 
ofthe cylinder. If it were possible to run 
a piston ring turned to the same diameter 
as the cylinder, a good full bearing might 
be secured; but this cannot be done, for 
the piston would become hot first, and 
would expand more than the ends of the cyl- 
inder, and would stick, and a breakdown 
wouldresult; sothatpistonsareturnedtoa 
smaller diameter than thecylinder asagen- 
eral thing, which results in their being left 
with a very small contact on the bottom 
of the cylinder. This allows the piston to 
roll sideways, which causes pounding. To 
overcome this, some engineers take the 
junk ring outand file off the bottom so as 
to give it a wider bearing on the cylinder. 
Thisis only a partial remedy. 

There is one thitig that should be done. 
It isthe usual custom, in making cylinders 
of, say, 30 in. diameter, to turn the junk 
ring I-16 in. smaller than the bore. This 
gives rise to the defect already mentioned 
—the small contact on the bottom, so that 
the piston can roll sideways. If 1-16 in. is 
thought necessary for the allowance for 
expansion, turn the junk ring the exact 
diameter of the cylinder, and when finish- 
ed set the ring off 1-16 in. and turn again. 
This will take off 1-16 in. at the top of the 
ring, I-32 in. at the sides through the cen- 
ter, and nothing at all at about the points 
D D, Fig. 1, leaving about one-third of the 
bottom of the ring the exact circle of the 
cylinder. This gives a good bearing, pre- 
vents rocking sideways, and also makes 
the problem of packing rings simpler, as 
the junk ring will pack the bottom of the 
piston between the points DD. 

If the singie cast-iron ring is used, turn 
itsome -in. larger than the bore of the 
cylinder (it is best to turn it 
eccentric, so thatone side will 

ya be thin); cut out enough so 
Me that it will come to the circle 
omameere Of the cylinder, andspring one 
——————-¢# into each of the grooves shown 
in Fig. 2, having the cut come 
on the bottom; and to keep it 
there put a good-sized pin in 
the groove where the cut 
comes. It is not necessary to 
be particular about the joint, as 
fy the junk ring packs it at that 
@ point, and all that is necessary 
“is to pack from the points 
D D, Fig. 1, over the top of the piston. 
One ring would be as efficient as two, only 
for some reason it has been the custom 
to put in two; then, if one should break, 
there is another left to do service until © 
the broken one can be replaced. 

These rings can be made by any one 
that can do, plain work ona lathe. They 
are cheap, simple, and not liable to get 








out of order, and they create but little 
friction. There are other packings equally 
as good in everything but simplicity and 
first cost; and, whatever rings are used, a 
junk ring turned as described will be found 
a great improvement. Rott, ea, 





ALBANY, ORE., April 17, 1894. 
MeEssrs. EpiTors: There appeared in 
the April JOURNAL an article from “ Paul 


Sords,” relative to slipping wheels, in 


effect that it is the humping motion 
caused by excessive compression when 


‘the lever isin the short cut-off position 


that leads engineers to believe their drivy- 
ing wheels are slipping. He asks: At 
night, how does he know that the wheels 
of the locomotive are slipping when he 
cannot see them? Now, Mr. Sords, when 
you were running an engine you could 
tell about how fast the drive wheels were 
turning by the motion of the engine. Sup- 


- pose you are running 35 miles per hour; 


you shut off steam, drop the lever down 
and your engine commences to hump 
herself at the rate of about 55 miles per 
hour, wéuld you not think she was slip- 
ping? Suppose this in day-time and you 
and your fireman see it. Then, I think, 
you would be convinced that this is no 
imagination but an actual fact. The slip- 
ping of wheels has occurred with me alto- 
gether about six times and one of those 
times I had it occur purposely to convince 
unbelievers that the wheels would slip 
with steam shut off. The last time it oc- 


curred with me I had a fireman who would 


not believe in the slipping wheels. I was 
telling him about it one day and he said, 
“You can’t make this old engine slip with 
160 pounds of steam unless you hang the 
leaky tallow pot under the wheel cover, 
let alone slip her with steam shut off. 
T’ll never believe it till I see it.” I told 


_ him I would have it occur for his special 


were favorable. 


benefit the next time I saw conditions 
Soone day after leaving 
a station I looked down the track and saw 
the section man cleaning out a ditch and 
throwing the dirt across the track—and it 


was at this very place that I was convinced 


_ trying to do. 


that the driving wheels would slip with 
steam shut off. This stuff the section 
men were throwing across the track was a 
greasy, soapy kind of formation—don’t 
know what it is called, but slumgullion 
would be a good name for it—so I called 
the fireman’s attention and told him to 
stand in the gangway and watch the 
wheels when we got to where the section 
men were working. There was a brake- 
man sitting on the fireman’s seat at the 
time but he knew nothing of what we were 
When we got within about 
eight rail-lengths of this place I put lever 
in half-stroke position and used full throt- 
tle until I got within one rail-length of 
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the greasy stuff, and then shut off and put 


leverinthe corner. At this time we were 
running 35 miles per hour; but as soon 
as we got on the greasy track, which was 
only two or three seconds after I shut off 
steam, the wheels tore loose from the 
track and conimenced to revolve at the 
rate of at least 55 miles per hour, and kept 
this up for about four or five rail-lengths. - 
After she got through with this kind of 
business I looked over at Joe,,my wood- 
tosser, and he had asmile on his face like 
a split in awatermelon. The first words 
he said were, “It’s a wonder she don’t 
shake herself to pieces. She must have 
got ago-mile gait on her that time, didn’t 
she?’ Heput in the most of his spare 
time for a month after that telling the 
boys about the slipping wheels. The 
brakeman was hanging on to the seat with 
both hands, scared half to death. After 
the slipping was over he asked me what 
was the matter. I asked him what he 
thought was the matter. Then he asked 
me what made the wheels go round so 
fast with steam shut off. (So you see there 
were three ofus that noticed thisinthis one 
instance). Now I am sure that wheels do 
slip undercertain conditions, and here are 
the conditions under which it has always 
occurred with me, and am quite sure it has 
been the same with the rest of the engi- 
neers. In the first place, I don’t think an 
engine running light will ever slip her 
wheels with steam shut off. You have 
got to havea train behina Her, running 
down grade, with a very slippery rail and 
then work your engine hard so as to 
stretch the train as much as possible and 
then shut off steam and put lever down 
just as you get to the slippery rail and 
then when train runs against engine the 
wheels will slip if rails are very bad. It is 
the train pushing the engine that causes 
the wheels to slip. But why? Before I 
venture any further on this subject I 
would like to hear from other engineers 
that have had this occur with them. I 
would like to know if it was not always on 
a down grade that this happened. It hap- 
pens at night more often than it does in 
daytime because you are more liable to 
find slippery rails at night, though it has 
always happened with me in the daytime. 
T. THOMAS. 





Merssrs. EDITORS: A question often de- 
bated by engineers is in what position 
should an engine be placed to key the 
rods? It may be said, that so far as the 
side rods are concerned, all agree that 
they should be keyed only when the en- 
gine is on the center on the side to be 
keyed; but there is no such unity of | 
opinion regarding the position of engine 
when main rod is to be keyed. Some say 
the pin should be on the lower or upper 








quarter to key the back end. Some firmly 
believe the centers to be the proper posi- 
tion, others maintain that the back end 
should be keyed only when the pin stands 
on the eighth, and it may be said if there 
were more positions there would be a cor- 
respondingly greater number of contrary 
opinions. In the first place, it must be 
understood that it makes no difference 
what the position of main rod, it can be 
properly keyed at both ends if the pins are 
perfectly round. The main rod of a new 
erigine might be keyed in any position, 
but effect of service tends to wear the pins 
out of round, hence the necessity of 
placing the engine in such position thatthe 
brasses may be closed against the largest 
diameters of the pins. The most unequal 
wear takes place in the crosshead pin, 
owing to the oscillating motion of the 
forward end of the main rod, and the 
proper position to key it in is when the 
main pin stands at the lower quarter. As 
the pin wears, the horizontal diameter de- 
creases, and the vertical diameter becomes 
greatest, and with main pin on the lower 
quarter the nearest approach to closing 
the brasses on the largest diameter of 
crosshead pin is gained. This fact is, per- 
haps, agreed upon by alarge majority of 
engineers, but when it comes to keying 
the back end, we find a very different 
state of affairs. As to the proper position 
for keying the back end, there have been 
many animated discussions, some within 
the hearing of the writer, and it is amusing 
to see the man who favors the quarter po- 
sition and the one who favors the center 
agree to leave it to some one whose opinion 
is considered valuable, only to find that 
he decides both wrong, he favoring the 
back eighths, and it is really laughable to 
see the trio of contestants agreeing to let 
some other authority decide, only to find 
that he favors placing the main pin on the 
forward eighths, either upper or lower, as 
positions in which to key the main rod. 
Here we have a quartette, neither of which 
are right. As already stated, the engine 
should be so placed that the brasses would 
be closed against the largest diameter of 
pin, so we will investigate a little and 
ascertain what that position really is. 

It is safe to assume the point of most 
wear on pin to be that subjected to the 
greatest pressure, and the largest diam- 
eter that which is subjected to the least 
pressure, so we will follow the move- 
ment of the piston, main rod, and pin 
throughout a complete revolution, and 
note the effect of steam pressure at the 
different points with engine working at 
ordinary working notch, which we will 
assume to be 8-inch cut-off. Beginning at 
the forward center and moving ahead, we 
see that during the period of admission, 
which continues until the pin has passed 
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the forward lower eighth, the whole boiler | 
pressure is forcing the rod bearing against 
that portion of the pin in contact between 

the point of steam adgnission and cut-off, 

Next follows the expansion period, during 
which the pressure on pin gradually re- 
duces, and ends at exhaust, which, with 
the ordinary engine at 8-inch cut-off would 
take place at about two-thirds of the 

stroke. At this point the pin is practically 
free from pressure, and we find the posi- 
tion to be about the lower back eighth. 

Right here is one of the only two proper 
positions in which to place the pin for 
keying. But we have not yet completed 
the back stroke of piston or first half revo- 
lution. After the exhaust, back-pressure, 
compression and preadmission, or lead, 
take place,in the order named, the pin 
encounters a pressure on the opposite 
side from that effected, during the periods 
of admission and expansion, and though 
the wear is in the average less than during 
the first half stroke of piston, it is consid- 
erably more than when pin was passing 
the lower back eighth, and for that reason 
should not be keyed at or near the back 
center, or either center, for that matter. 
During the forward stroke of piston the 
very. same action takes place, the result 
being that the upper forward eighth is the 
point at which the pin is comparatively 
free from pressure on either side, just asit 

was on the lower back eighth during the 
back stroke of piston. So it is plain 
enough that the proper position in which 
to key the back end of a main rod is with 
the pin on the upper forward eighth or on. 
the lower back eighth. If an engine was 
run continually in the back motion the 
reverse effect would take place, and the 
keying would best be done on the opposite 

eighths. Ar engine doing yard service 
would, perhaps key better on the center, 

as it would be run as much in one motion 

as the other, and as engines in that service 
are not usually worked much at short cut- 

off, the preadmission would be little, if 
anything, and the pin wear correspond- 

ingly less than on an engine in road serv- 

ice. Now it can be seen that the man 

who favored the center was wrong as well 

as he who would key on the quarter, and 
the one who would key on the forward 

eighths together with he who would key 

on the back eighths were as far, if not 
farther, from right than either of the 

others, for the reason that while the for- 

ward upper and lower back eighths are 

the best positions in which to key the 

back end, the opposite eighths are decid- 

edly the worst, and the man or men who 

favor the eighth as a keying position 

without knowing why, or which particular 

ones, is apt to make a greater mistake 

than those whose practice it is to key on 

the quarters or centers. PAUL SORDS. 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., MAy 9TH, 1894. 

Messrs Epirors: A locomotive drafts- 
man writes from Paterson, N. J., that he 
has read the articles on laying out link 
motion by J. G. A. Meyer and fails to see 
where they are wrong, as he has used the 
method and found it correct. The fact 
that there are lots of Grant engines pulling 
cars and giving satisfaction, and the fact 
that the valve gear of these Grant engines 
was constructed according to J. G. A. Mey- 
er’s method, do not prove that the method 
employed by J. G. A. Meyer is absolutely 
correct. When an engine is spoken of. as 
the highest development of the locomotive, 
it should be a near approach to perfection ; 
* and Mr. Meyer’s method in constructing 
link motion does not approach as near 
perfection as does the method I employ. 
I will explain a method which should be 
used by all designing engineers; as an 
example, take a heavy 1o-wheel express 
engine with cylinders 20 inches diameter, 
piston stroke 24 inches, axis of cylinder 
and axis of main axle both on the same 
line, width of receiving ports 1% inches, 
both outside and inside rocker arms I1 
inches long, distance between center of 
main axle and center of lower rocker arm 
pin 84 inches, diameter of eccentric circle 
5% inches, distance from center to center 
of eccentric blade pin holes in link 13 
- inches, connecting rod 96 inches long, link 

-hanger 15 inches long, length of lifting 
shaft arms 17 inches, central line of motion 
horizontal, radius of link 84 inches, eccen- 
tric blades connected to link 3% inches 
back of link arc, stud plate or saddle mid- 
way between the two points at which the 
eccentric rods are connected, maximum 
cut-off % stroke. I think the valve gear 
_ of a locomotive should be so constructed 
that while running at high speed linked 
up, the cut-off in back or crank end will 
_ be longer than the cut-off in the front end, 
in order to compensate for the lost area 
on the back side of a locomotive piston. I 
care not how the exhaust will sound, power 
_ isnot measured bya “lame” ora “square” 

exhaust either. The elementary arcs 
upon which the link template is bound to 
reside, in the present case, would be 8022 
inches radius. We are ready to find the 
crank angle for the % stroke location of 
the piston in the forward stroke of piston, 
that we may be able to determine the 


steam lap of the valve and the angular 


advance of the eccentrics. As the piston 
moves from the back center to the % 
stroke location, the crank will have passed 
over 14034 degrees; so the angular advance 
of the eccentric should be 22 degrees, and 
the steam lap of the valve must correspond 
to an angular advance of 17% degrees. 
When I say the steam lap of the valve 
must correspond to an angular advance of 
17% degrees, I mean that if a perpendicu- 
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lar line be drawn through the center of 
the eccentric circle, and we step off 174% 
degrees from the go degree line, and then 
draw another perpendicular line through 
the 17% degree location on the eccentric 
circle, the steam lap of the valve will be 
equal to the horizontal distance lying 
between the two perpendicular lines pass- 
ing through the eccentric circle. Knowing 
the lap of the valve, we know the lap or 
cut-off location of the lower rocker arm 
pin when the valve is in the cut-off posi- 
tions. I am now ready to explain to Mr. 
Locomotive Draftsman my method in 
seeking a suspension stud location that _ 
will cause a shorter cut-off in the front end 
of the cylinder than in the back end of the 
cylinder while running link up at high 
speed. As the piston moves from the 
back center to the o.4 stroke location, 
(engine moving ahead) the centers of the 
two eccentrics will move 82 degrees on the 
eccentric circle in the same direction as 
the crank, From the center of each eccen- 
tric while advanced 82 degrees from their 
angular advance location, sweep an ele- 
mentary arc of 8023 inches radius, and 
then place the link template in the 04 
stroke elements and with the link arc in 
contact with the lap or cut-off point for 
cut-off in back end of the cylinder, and 
then mark on the paper the position — 
occupied by the central line of the stud 
plate, or saddle together with a portion of 
the link arc. As the piston moves from 
the forward center (engine moving ahead) 
to the % stroke location, the centers of the 
two eccentrics will move 72% degrees on 
the eccentric circle in the same direction 
as the crank. From the center of each 
eccentric while advanced 72% degrees 
from their angular advance location sweep 
and elementary arc of 802$ inch radius, © 
and then place the link template in the % 
stroke elements, and with the link are in 
contact with the lap or, cut-off point for 
cut-off in front end of cylinder, and then 
mark the position occupied by the central 
line of the stud plate or saddle together with 
a portion of the link arc, and then set the 
center of suspension at such a distance 
remote from the link arc that a straight 
line drawn through the point of suspension 
for the two positions of the link will prove 
parallel to the central line of motion. We 
are now ready to find all of the maximum 
cut-off crank angles so as to be able to 
locate the lifting shaft center for equal 
maximum cut-offs. But before doing so I 
wish to inform the reader that if the 
engine had tail rods running through the 
front head and the tail rod was of the same 
diameter as the piston rod, I would 
find the crank angles for the % stroke 
location of the piston which would be 
9358 degrees for forward stroke of piston 
and 867g degrees for the back stroke of the — 


™ 














piston. I would then sweep the proper 
elementary arcs from the centers of the 
eccentrics. and place the link tempiate in 
the %-stroke elements and in the positions 
for equal cut-offs at %-stroke, and would 
then set the suspension stud at such a 
distance remote from the link arc that a 
straight line drawn through the center of 
suspension for both positions of the link, 
would prove parallel to the central line of 
motion. The inequality of crank angles 
for the %-stroke position of the piston 
when the ratio of crank to connecting rod 
is —1:8 will be 74% degrees. As the piston 
moves from the back or crank center to 


_ the %-stroke location, (engine moving 


ahead), the eccentric centers will have 
passed over 140% degrees of the eccentric 
circle in the same direction as the crank, 
so from the center of each eccentric while 
advanced 140% degrees from their location 
when the piston was on. the back center, 
sweep an elementary arc of 8023 inches 
radius and then place the link template in 
the %-stroke elements for the forward 
stroke of the piston, and in position to 
cut-off steam in back end of cylinder, and 
by drawing the central line of the stud 
plate mark the location of the suspension 
stud. As the piston moves from the front 
center to the %-stroke location, (engine 
moving ahead), the centers of the eccent- 
rics will have passed over 136% degrees of 
the eccentric circle in the same direction 
as the crank; so from the center of each 
eccentric while advanced 136% degrees 
from their location while the piston was on 
the forward center, sweep an elementary 
arc of 8023 inches radius and then place 
the link template in the %-stroke ele- 
ments for the back stroke of the piston, 
and in position to cut off steam in front 
end of cylinder, and by drawing the central 
line of the stud plate mark the location of 
the suspension stud. Next, with a radius 
equal to the length of the link hanger 15 
inches, sweep an are from the center of the 


' suspension’stud, while the link template 


was in the two positions for equal maxi- 
mum cut-offs. The point at which the two 
arcs of I5 inches radius intersect each 
other, will be the center from which the 
hanger is bound to swing to satisfy the 
conditions for equal maximum cut-offs. I 
would next find the stud location for equal 
maximum cut-offs backing up, and would 
find the center from which the link hanger 
would have to swing to suit the conditions 
for equal maximum cut-offs backing up, 
and then with a radius equal to the length 
of the lifting shaft arm—17 inches—sweep 
an arc fromacenter that will cause the 
arc to pass through the two points from 
which the link hanger must swing for 
equal maximum cut-offs in both gears. If 
I find that such a location for the lifting 
shaft center brings the forward motion 
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eccentric rod into conflict with the lifting 
‘shaft, while in full gear backing up, I will - 
set the lifting shaft to suit the stud loca- 
tions for equal maximum cut-offs in for- 
ward motion and for the stud locations, 
while the link is in the front and back 
dead center elements in full gear backing 
up. I next try my mid-gearlead openings 
by placing the link ‘template in the back 
dead center elements, and in mid-gear, 
and from a point on the are described by 
the lifting shaft arm, sweep an arc of a 
radius equal to the length of the hanger— 
15 inches—that will pass through the cen- 
ter of the suspension stud, while the link 
template is in mid-gear and_ back center 
elements, and then place the link template 
in the forward dead center elements, and 
with the center of suspension on the arc 
described by the link hanger. If Ifindthe 
mid-gear lead opening on back center 
greater than the mid-gear lead opening on 
forward center, I make the radius of the 
link less than 84 inches. If I find too 
much slip of link on link block, while the 
link is in full gear going ahead, I increase 
the angular advance of the eccentrics, and 
increase the distance lying between the 
blade pin holes in link. Of course, to 
change the radius of the link or to increase 
the angular advance of eccentrics and dis- 
tance lying between eccentric blade pin 
holes, would involve an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the motion. AsI have stated be- 
fore, the angularity of the connecting rod 
tends to cause a shorter cut-offin the back 
end of the cylinder than in the front end. 
Take an engine with a single eccentric, 
and a length of eccentric rod that will give 
equal lead openings, connecting rod eight 
times the length of the crank, lap of valve 
corresponds to an angular advance 174% 
degrees, angular advance of the eccentric 
22 degrees, the engine will cut off at %- 
stroke in back end and laterthan %-stroke 
in the front end. HARRY CORNELL. 





MEssRS. EDITORS: I would respectfully 
ask “‘ Division 31 ” to read my articles more 
carefully if he wishes to criticize them. 
While I freely invite criticism from any 
and all writers, I do not relish being mis- 
quoted, nor yet of having beliefs attributed 
to me which I have not expressed. First- 
ly, he has misquoted question relative to 
weight of locomotive on rail as originally 
printed in Locomotive Engineering, and 
as quoted by me in April JouRNAL; then 
because I asked some of the technical 
writers to say what they thought as to the 
correctness of the answer given by Loco- 
motive Engineering, and also asked a 
quéstion myself relating to the subject, he 
most wonderfully credits me with express- 
ing the belief that the answer was entirely 
wrong. He also says that I believe there is 
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something underlying this question that 
does not appear on the surface (in his last 
assertion he is nearer right than any of 
the former ones), then goes on attributing 
thoughts, beliefs, and errors to me which I 
cannot find I have committed to paper. 
Now, “Division 31,” I think I know what 
“S_H. W.” wished to learn when he asked 
that question. Had he asked it properly, 
perhaps he would have received a more 
explicit answer. Somewhat as follows: 
The weight of a locomotive on the rail is 
constant, but the distribution of said 
weight to the different wheels depends on 
the amount of steam pressure used on the 
pistons, also whether the machine is doing 
the work in the forward or back gear of 
valve motion. I have seen the experi- 
ments mentioned by the Brother tried 
several years ago, but “ Division 31,” after 
telling of the result, does not explain why 
there is so much variation in the distribu- 
tion of the weight to different points of 
contact with rail, which I will endeavor to 
do, so that all may understand. For illus- 
tration, we will assume that the pistons, 
cross-heads, main rods, cranks and pins 
from the lever, the point of contact of 
driving wheels with the rail, the fulcrum, 
and the locomotive itself and whatever 
may be attached to it being the weight to 
be moved. Now should the piston be at 
front end of cylinder when the throttle is 
opened (with valve motion in forward 
gear), the steam, as it moves piston and 
cross-head towards back ends of cylinder 
and guides, imparts a thrusting strain to 
piston rod, cross-head, and main rod, this 
action thrusting crosshead against top 
guides, raising part of the weight of front 
end of locomotive off truck, and thereby 
imparting it to the driving wheels through 
the medium of main rod connections; 
then when piston and crosshead are mov- 
ing from back ends of cylinder and guides 
and crank, of course, has passed back 
center, steam pressure imposes a tensile 
or pulling strain on main rod connections 
and likewise lifting front end of engine 


) 


through the medium of main rod, cross- 


head, and top guides. Now when locomo- 
tive is working with valve motion in back 
gear all this action is reversed through the 
same medium, more weight being thereby 
thrown on truck, consequently less on 
drivers, which of course tends to cause 
locomotive to slip more-frequently. The 
answer given by “Division 31” to my 
question relative to cause of an engine be- 
ing unusually slippery is rather a poor 
one, I think, although aware that an en- 
gine loose in its boxes and wedges is 
inclined to be more slippery than one 
that is tight. I at the same time would 
greatly dislike to run an engine that 
pounded bad enough to “kick” her 
wheels of the rails tothe extent that the 





Brother would have us believe. As for his 
oilon the driving wheels theory I would 
say that I have travelled around these 
United States considerably in my time and 
met men that were considered oil fiends, 
but never yet one that used so much on 
driving boxes and hubs that it would ac- 
cumulate on wheel covers, tires, etc., in 
such quantities as to give an engine the 
reputation of being slippery. Even if it 
got on the tires, I would ask him where it 


would be after engine slipped once or. 


twice, or driver brakes were applied once. 
I suppose there would bea fresh supply 
ready to drop on tires from wheel covers 
or from the brake shoes acting as swabs, 
if it had not burned,off the shoes by 
friction. 


The answer to my question in April 


JOURNAL is as follows: Should it be found 
that the trouble was not in the valve mo- 
tion, I should lengthen all driving spring 
hangers as much as the clearance between 
bottom of frames and top of driving boxes 
would allow, without striking while engine 
was running; this of course lowers engine 


“behind, consequently putting more of the 


weight behind on driving wheels and less 
on engine truck. In my practice both in 
shop and road service: have done this fre- 
quently, and invariably found it helped if 
not cured a slippery engine. Now, Brother 
“Division 31,” as to your advice about 
handling air braked trains, I will say that 
I must decline it for the reason that it does 
not agree with my practical experience 
with the device, and for your further 
information also I will say that I have 
handled both straight and automatic air 
brakes since April, 1871, and when I was 
not handling it in road service had a good 
deal to do with it in shop service. If you 
will read the second paragraph on page 17 
of the W. A. B. instruction book you will 
notice that the dimensions of the leakage 
groove are rather diminutive, being slight- 
ly over 75’ x 4%” and of a form that easily 
collects and retains gum or dirt. I have 
frequently, on removing cylinder head and 


piston, found this groove partly closed. 


with said gum and dirt and also marks on 
packing leather showing where it had 
expanded into grooye. I have also ascer- 
tained by actual test with reservoir pres- 
sure cut-off from train pipe, that if there 
is aleak in train pipe connections which 
reduces train pipe pressure two or three 
pounds, pistons on nearly all cars will 
move out far enough for brake shoes to 
rub on wheel treads hard enough to make 
train drag very hard and they would 


remain in that position until pressure was. ~ 


restored to train pipe. Therefore, in 
making an ordinary service stop I always 
make a first reduction of but two or three 


pounds; thenifI do not feel the brakes” 
make another reduction, but on this road © 
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we generally feel the brakes on a freight 
train when a three-pound reduction is 
made. Iadvocate this method of handling 
the brakes for the reason that it gives 
time to stop train by hand should you find 
at any time, upon feeling for your brakes, 
that the angle cock at rear of tank has 
been shut in any manner. Next with 
reference to the stop of a freight train of 
20 loaded cars while running 30 miles per 
hour, spoken of by mein April JOURNAL, 
I will explain more fully that you may 
make no mistake. In the first place 
understand that this road is a gradual 
incline up grade toward the west, and 
8-wheel engines 18’ x 24” cylinders, draw- 
ing in that direction 28 loaded freight 
cars at a speed of from 12 to 15 miles per 
hour, the same engines going east take 35 
loads and make 30 to 35 miles per hour. 
Distance boards for railroad crossings are, 
some of them, set 2,500 feet, others 2,600 
feet from crossings. Stop posts are set 
200 feet from crossings and with ordinary 
air brakes we hardly ever shut off until 
engine is passing distance board, making 
first application after shutting off ofcourse, 
and we make the stop at the stop post 
without dragging the train, without put- 
ting brake valve handle in emergency 
position, and with but one release and that 
final; but the particular stop I had refer- 
ence to was made at a crossing where the 
road-bed is more down grade than the 
average. We have fruit and stock trains 
on this road that are scheduled so fast that 
should we run by a water tank through 
poor braking and consequently have to 
back up, it would worry all concerned to 
make up the time lost, for should you use 
the emergency port of brake valve on a 
comparatively long freight train, (unless 
your engine has an unusually large main 
reservoir) you have not enough excess 
pressure to release and recharge, and 
consequently have to wait for the pump to 
release the brakes before the train can be 
moved again. You have, perhaps, noticed 
on the W. A. B. Co’s. D 5 brake valve, that 
there is asmall hole in the guide of the 
stop spring on valve body just beyond the 
service notch, which hole is put there for 
the insertion of a tell-tale pin, and I under- 
stand that on some roads it is the rule 
should a man use the emergency port of 
brake valve and of course thereby shear 
off this pin, he has to rise and explain the 
why and wherefore, which sometimes 
places a man in an unpleasant position. I 
will, perhaps, have something to say to 
the Brother in my next, relative to effect 
of driver brake on unbroken side rod in 
case of one breaking. X. PANSION. 





MARQUETTE, MICH., May g, 1894. 
MeEssrs. EpIToRS: In the May number 
of the JOURNAL, a couple of articles were 
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printed that are somewhat misleading. I 
notice that all articles written about “ air” 
seem to be from the fertile pen of the 
passenger engineer. I am not a passen- 
ger engineer, neither do I expect to be 
one for many days to come. I pull the 
cars that bring the “pay car” around 
every thirty days. The fellows that wrote 
those articles, in all probability, have a 
soft “job” pulling a few “varnished” 
cars somewhere, or they would like to 
have it appear that way. They put me in 
mind of a story I heard of a poor fellow 
that had been “ through the war,” and, his 
business being suspended, he had to look 
for other work todo. He first applied to 
the landlord of a hotel. When asked 
what his business was, he told Mr. Land- 
lord that he had been a soldier. The land- 
lord asked what his rank was, and was 
told he had been a private. The landlord 
said, “Is it possible the war has been over 
a year! Why, my dear fellow, you are the 
first soldier I have met that was ‘not a 
commissioned officer.” Of course, you 
must have a “nice job” to be a “nice 
fellow,” and an “old” greasy fellow that has 
to go out whenever he is called is not in 
it. It makes me tired to hear those fel- 
lows that come around with their overalls 
starched, tell what they know and what 
they can do. We would like to see one 
of them start out of terminal with 30 
“ Streeters,” with his D. 8-brake valve in 
running position, and get the train over 
the road ontime; we do not think he 
would write much more “stuff” after he 
got in. Hesays, ifthe leak is very excessive, 
it should be stopped. As his train of 
“Streeters” belongs to nobody, no one 
stopsleaks in them, and we do not think he 
will go very far with brake valve in run- 
ning position. 

The other fellow says the proper way to 
brake a train is to draw off from 5 to 7 
pounds the first application, and the man 
that does not do it has no confidence in 
himself or his brake. I think that fellow 
has “wheels” in his “head,” or else he 
has never handled freight trains with about 
half air and a cranky crew in the caboose, 
that has been “around town” all day; if 
he has, he is possessed of more confidence 
in himself than I had the first trip I made 
on a new road. I had never handled a 
train of that kind before, and was follow- 
ing the Westinghouse instructions, when 
I made the first application ; was going to 
stop for water, and when the crew came 
ahead from the caboose, each with a 
“club” and his face covered with blood, 
looking for that A—D.—H. M. engineer. 
The fellow they were looking for weighed 
over 200 pounds, but he did not have con- 
fidence enough in himself to face those 
clubs. Now, it is all right for you fellows 
to say just what should be done; you 
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have your regular engine in the house 
every day from three to five hours, and 
have all the work you report done. But 
what about the fellow whose engine never 
gets any closer to the house than the 
clinker pit, and if he is not able to go out 
they send an extra man in his place? Of 
course, those articles are put in to instruct 
the young engineer, and you go on telling 
him how to handle passenger trains and 
say nothing about handling the trains he 
is most liable to catch. I need a little ad- 
vice myself, and would like to know how 
to handle thirty “Streeters” with the D. 8 
brake valve in running position. I mean 
those “Streeters” that are run in fast 
stock trains. And I would also like to be 
told how mich air you would draw off the 
first application if you had thirty cars of 
merchandise and about half non-air? 
SHOULDICE. 





Messrs. Epitors: The article of Thos. 
Morgan, in May JOURNAL, touches on a 
subject which, in my opinion, is worthy of 
more serious attention than is usually 
given it; and, as he says, an engineer has 
no incentive to work and keep an engine 
up, only to have the hobos at the round- 
house undo it, or make matters worse 
than before he attempted to right them. 
For instance, the sand man will begin his 
act with the barrow and bucket, and if he 
does not succeed in getting a share of 
sand on the pins or guides, it certainly is 
no fault of his; and when engine goes 
out, there is the usual result—hot pins— 
and where oil is scarce, as is getting to be 
the case these days, the engineer has his 
hands full to get over the road on time, 
and without serious injury to machinery. 
Again, the rod man will reduce the brasses, 
and then leave ja note on register to that 
_ effect, saying, “look out for them;” as 
much as to say, “Ido not know whether 
they are all right, or not,” so the engineer 
will increase feed on cups on the start, on 
the principle that ‘“‘an ounce,” etc., and 
he may not have any tronble; or he may, 
as I have seen many do, run them under 
water plug at every convenient stop; or, 
like a man I fired for once, who on getting 
a short distance out of town, got down 
and slacked up key, with the remark that 
“that pin wasn’t going to trouble him all 
night again;” so he calls the conductor 
over, who runs her while he spent 
most of the time on running board, with 
tallow pot in his hand, and in that way 
130 miles were gone over; then, when 
near home again, key was driven down 
again, ready for the next unfortunate. It 
is needless to say that engine was in the 
chain gang, and the same man might not 
run it again for a month, so why should 
he care? “She is not my engine,” he will 
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say, and if the company doesn’t care, why — 
should he? Yet there are men who do 
care and cannot help it, and to such men 
itis a misery to work such a way. It cer- 
tainly is, as Brother Morgan says, that as 
soon as the wiper begins to slight his 
work, the others follow in turn, and on 
the roads where freight engines are not 
wiped at all the men never degiz to do 
anything only what is necessary to get her 
over the road; and the machinist also 
does as little as he can, not having time or 
material to do wiper’s work; and so the 
econoinizing (?) goes on—one way being 
to furnish dirty-colored waste, full of 
sweepings, broom corn, wire, etc., with 
which to clean nickel-plated reflectors of 
headlights, a thing that should be kept 
from scratches, and with care could go for 
years without replating. 

Ihave given the conundrum of “R. E. 
Flector” considerable thought, but if, as | 
he says, the dry pipe was tested when in 
shop, that should settle that point, and 
not being a good doctor at a distance 
(though some claim to cure by mail), I 
give 1t up, my leaky dry pipe case being 
the only one that ever came under my di- 
rect observation. 

Brother Cornell, in his article, says: “I 
wish I had the opportunity of giving 
“Division 31” some instruction on a draw- 
ing board. I think I could convince him,” 
etc. In my article I will say that I would 
like to have an opportunity to give them 
both instructions with my model. I think 
I could convince them both that it was 
more reliable than paper valve gears, and 
would prove any assertions one might 
make. 

Now, a word in regard to the coming 
prize contest of designs of boiler and cab 
fittings, or rather arrangement of same. 
Brothers Hill and Sinclair have been at 
considerable expense in putting the mat- 
ter before the profession, and let us hope 
not without much good resulting there- 
from; but it must be remembered that all 
safety attachments to be safe must be 
used just asa safety valve must, and if we 
put an automatic stop valve and neg- 
lect it, it will be found wanting when it is 
needed. For instance, a certain road had 
engines equipped with automatic shut-off 
on water glass and when taken care of blown 
out regularly, never failed to promptly 
shut off steam and water when glass 
broke; but I have seen men work some 
time closing them because full of mud, 
and they did not work when glass broke. 
Again, others were fitted with surface 
blow-off and when boiler carried water all 
right it was not used until when needed, 
it could not be used was corroded fast; _ 
the same way with injectors and other 
fittings. The water glass cocks referred 
to were only as a shut-off in case of glass 
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breaking. What we need is one that will 
act whencock is broken off in boiler head, 
the same with gauge cocks. There are 
any number of engines fitted with a bali 
with all valves set on it, and ball provided 
with an automatic shut-off.in case it is 
broken off entire; but suppose a certain 
valve only is broken off, is not then the 
danger just as great? Or, take the engine 
with the square throttle box connected 
with dome by apipe; isthere a more dan- 
gerous contrivance in the cab? It would 
not take much of a blow to break the pipe 
off at dome, and then what happens? 
Those in the cab pinned down under the 
engine? And why shall we permit engine 
builders to make such traps for us just 
because it is a little cheaper and more 
convenient for them to so arrange these 
dangerous fixtures. There certainly can 
be no excuse for such methods in these 
days of improvement and invention, yet 
what assurance have we that any recom- 
mendations of the committee who are to 
pass on the designs submitted at the M. 
M.’s Convention next month will be 
adopted by the railroads or builders? It 
seems to me that out of 300 or more sent 
out we ought to get some ideas that will 
help us out of our present trap, but with 
the deckless type of engine we cannot ex- 
pect much improvement in the line of 
comfort, for they are man-killers at best, 
and always will be, with their narrow, 
cramped cabs, with the cab full of boiler, 
sliding seats, and safety chains, that are 
not safe. I have had considerable experi- 
ence with that class of engine breaking 
loose from tender, the draw bar going 
first, and safety chains not strong enough 
to hold the sudden strain imposed upon 
them, and in some cases the fireman, es- 
pecially on soft coal burners, was thrown 
under the train to his death; but there 
was the usual crowd of unemployed wait- 
ing for a chance, and his place is quickly 
filled and the safety (?) chain is repaired 
ready for the next victim. VAN NESS. 





How to Remove Scars. 

Among some helpful notes, we have 
come across a formula for removing scars, 
which may prove interesting to those who 
may be thus disfigured. The cicatrices, 
scars or marks left by various diseases, 
burns or wounds of divers kinds, are often 
less obstinately permanent than is gen- 
erally supposed, and from facts which have 
but lately come under our notice, we are 
inclined to think that their prevention or 
removal, in many cases, may be accom- 
plished by some mild but effectual anti- 
septic. 

Among the exemplifications of the effi- 
cacy of the formula we are enabled to lay 
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before our readers is the case of a gentle- 
man of our acquaintance whose face was 
severely burned by the violent spurting of 
a quantity of meited lead. 

At first, of course, carron oil was the 
sole application, and as for weeks after- 
ward particles of the granulated metal had 
literally to be dug out of the flesh, a deeply 
scarred countenance was naturally pre- 
dicted by all except the patient himself. 
One mark of an almost imperceptible 
character alone remained after the expira- 
tion of six months, owing, as our friend 
says, to the whole face being bathed twice 
or three times a day, as soon as the oil 
treatment could be discontinued, with a 
lotion of the simplest character. 

Lint soaked in the same solution and 
allowed to remain on some little time will 
frequently mitigate the visible results of 
small-pox, and we have known one case of 
ringworm, treated in this way, to leave no 
scar whatever; while a sister of the latter 
patient, who had the same disease in a 
lesser degree, but had not employed this 
lotion, still retains the evidences of the 
fact. 

The following is a convenient formula: 
Make a lotion of one-half ounce of borax, 
12 grains of salicylic acid, 3 drachms of 
glycerine and 6 ounces of rose water. 





Corpulency. 


Prof. Kisch has recently collected sta- 
tistics on the frequency of sudden death 
amongst extremely stout persons. In 
nineteen cases of this occurrence, acute 
congestion of the lungs was discovered in 
twelve, cerebral hemorrhage in six, and 
rupture of the heart in one. The apoplec- 
tic symptoms were traced in most of the 
cases to arterial sclerosis, a very frequent 
concomitant of extreme corpulency. Rupt- 
ure of the heart is due to the overwork- 
ings of the walls of the ieft ventricle, 
which, being involved in the fatty infiltra- 
tion and degeneration, can no longer in- 
crease in size in proportion to the extra 
work it. hasto perform. The failure of 
heart-power appears always to be the im- 
mediate cause of death, which generally 
follows immediately after violent exertion, 
or excess in drink or diet. 


——_———_ +-9-2 ______—_—_- 


THE reason why a comparatively large 
crack in an iron plate is by no means so 
injurious as avery small one in a steel 
plate, lies in the fact that iron is not a 
homogeneous material. Unless, therefore, 
a crack extends through all the layers to 
the same depth, a destructive fracture 
can not well be initiated. Steel, from the 
nature of its manner of manufacture, 1s. 
without the cinder cement of iron. 
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‘Cleveland, Ohio, June, 1894. 





Remainiscerces of St. Paul. 

The one pleasing thought in connection 
with our convention at St. Paul will be 
the happy reminiscences of the innumer- 
able courtesies which we received at the 
hands of the people of the Twin Cities of 
the Great Northwest. They seemed to vie 
with each other in their expressions of 
good-will. That our Brotherhood is in- 
debted to them no one who composed our 
delegation will deny. The memory of 
their hospitality marks a green spot in our 
history, one that will be cherished by all 
who were so fortunate as to participate in 
the First Biennial Session of our Brother- 
hood. Unfortunately, we have not time or 
space to give expression to all we would 
like to say about this matter, as every en- 
tertainment was of that character which 
endeared us to all who in any way con- 
tributed toour pleasure. The courtesies 
extended to us were so varied and inter- 
esting that it would be hard to discrimi- 
nate, as each tried to excel the other. So 
we will place our tribute of thanks on the 
altar of true friendship and we trust every 
donor at whose hands we have been the 
recipients of so many tokens of esteem 
may pluck for himself a leaf of the gar- 
land of earnest and sincere gratitude 
as a token in remembrance of our 
heartfelt appreciation of all they have 
done for us at St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The receptions given by the proprietors 
of both the hotels—Ryan and Windsor— 
- were pleasing and entertaining ; especially 
so was the one given by the genial pro- 
prietor of the Windsor. He moved among 
his guests, and by his presence and court- 
eous manners made everybody feel at 
home. The delegates who stopped at the 
Windsor say that C. J. Monfort is the 
prince of good fellows and a capital land- 
lord. The excursions to Bear Lake and 
the barbecue at Minneapolis were enjoyed 
by all who participated in these events. 
The one at Bear Lake was doubly interest- 
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ing from the fact that all who desired it 


had a chance to trip “the light fantastic. 


toe,” which helped to pass away the hours 
before the departure of the train which 
was to convey us back to St. Paul. Al- 
though the air was damp and chilly, yet 
we all enjoyed the novelty of attending 
the barbecue at Lake Harriet. One grati- 
fying feature was the ample supply of 
food, which had been provided for the oc- 
casion, of excellent coffee, sandwiches, 
oranges, bananas and other good things 
for the inner man; in fact, there was 
enough left to feed as many more as what 
had already eaten, such was the generos- 
ity of the occasion. The dress parade of 
the troops at Fort Snelling was a most 
magnificent affair, one that will live long 
in the minds and hearts of those who wit- 
nessed this brilliant scene. But not least 
among the very many enjoyable things 
was the carriage ride at St. Paul, which 
gave us the opportunity of seeing this 
city in all its western beauty and grand- 
eur. To describe it would require a more 
fertile brain and an abler pen than that of 
the writer. All that we can say is that it 
simply baffles description, so varied and 
beautiful are its surroundings; it must be 
seen to be appreciated. While we were 
handsomely entertained by our friends 
in St. Paul we were not forgotten by our 
old friends, the Nathan Manufacturing Co., 
of New York City, who through their tried 
and respected agents, Brothers Royal, 
Minor and Gurney, gave the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary a most pleasing entertainment of a 
matinee at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the ladies expressed themselves as 
highly delighted with the affair. There 
was quite a number of our delegates and 
their wives who were entertained at priv- 
ate parties during our stay at St. Paul, and 
they were loud in their praises of the 
kindness manifested by their different 
friends. Several of our party received in- 
vitations to accept the hospitality of the 
Irish American Club to attend a progress- 
ive euchre party, among whom was our 
esteemed associate, Shandy Maguire, who 
said he felt athome among his Irish friends. 
The trip to Duluth had its sunny side; al- 
though the weather was cool and some- 
what disagreeable, yet everyone who went 
on this excursion failed to find language 
strong enough to give expression to the 
delightful experiences of the trip. The 
ride on the “‘whaleback ”’ on the lake was 
a novel occurrence for quite a number 
who had never before been on so large a 
body of water, and some of them, I am 
told, came very near paying their regards 
to old Neptune, by contributing their 
breakfast or dinner to the waters of Lake 
Superior. 
various churches came in for their share 
of praise, and each minister found a friend 
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in our entire organization who will cherish 
every kind word uttered by these men of 
God, who represent the salvation offered 
by His divine hand to the sons of men. 
The excursion to Lake Minnetonka was a 
surprise to many who availed themselves 
of this opportunity of seeing this beautiful 
body of water.. They never imagined 
there was such atreat in store for them, 
and the remembrance of this happy time 
will be cherished by all who participated 
in the event. And the closing scene of 
the very many expressions of good-will 
was the reception and ball given at the 
Armory Hall. We would like to say some- 
thing that would convey in some sense 
our feelings of gratitude and love for our 
St. Paul friends, but we find it simply im- 
possible, as they have so overwhelmed us 
with such a debt of hospitality and re- 
gard that all we can do or say is to drop 
the curtain on the scene of one of the 
happiest events in the history of the 
Brotherhood. 





Links. 

Mr. J. E. PHELAN, formerly division 
M. M. for the Northern Pacific at St. Paul, 
has had his jurisdiction extended to em- 
brace the Missouri division, with head- 
quarters at Fargo, N. D. Mr. Phelan was 
formerly a member of this Order and 
represented 144 at several conventions. 


By an oversight, an assessment for 
Brothers G. H. Jump, of St. Louis Divis- 
ion, No. 48, and Jas. Stewart, of Divis- 
ion 281, was levied in May JOURNAL 
the second time, having already been 
levied in April JournaL. A special circu- 
lar was issued to Secretaries of Insurance 
the past month notifying them of the 
error, also that the amount for collection 
was the same,in so far that two deaths 
were added which were received the day 
after the JOURNAL went to press; hence 
the collection is for the same amount 
specified in the JOURNAL, 


Last November a plan was laid to rob 
the M.,K. & T. passenger train, No. 3, at 
Kelso, Mo. The robbers were foiled by 
the rare presence of mind and courage of 
Brother George Lyons, of Division 179, 
who gave the would-be robbers the slip 
by running through the “split” switch at 
that station. It was the first train in the 
history of the road that train robbers 
have attacked wherein an engineer saved 
the train from robbery. Although Engi- 
neer Lyons and Fireman Wm. Milne 
suffered a very serious wound, yet this act 
saved the property of many persons. For 
this act of heroism the company, through 
their Gen. Sup’t., Mr. Allen, presented 
Brother Lyons with a handsomely en- 
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grossed set of resolutions, commending 
him in the highest terms for his devotion 
to the company, and for his valuable 
service on that occasion. The resolutions 
were encased in a beautiful frame and 
bear the signature of Secretary Chas. G. 
Hedge, together with the seal of the com- 
pany. We hope our worthy Brother may 
live long to enjoy the reward of his 
courageous action; and we hope his brave 
companion, the fireman, may recover from 
his wounds which he received on that 
occasion. Wealso extend our gratitude 
and respect for the magnanimous and 
ptaiseworthy spirit manifested by the 
company. 

SECRETARIES of Insurance in returning 
Insurance policies to the Grand Office for 
renewal will in every case inform the Gen. 
Sec’y and Treas. of name and number of 
Division policies are from. In many cases 
Secretaries have sent policies without in- 
forming this office of the Division they 
were sent from, and we have nothing but 
the post-mark to guide us by. We hope 
in performing this work every precaution 
will be made by Secretaries to avoid 
trouble and protect policy holders. We 
will protect policy holders in case of disa- 
bility or death during transit or while 
policies are in hands of Grand Office. 
Secretaries of large Divisions may find it 
consistent to retain policies until a pack- 
age is gathered, when they could be sent 
to this office D. H. by express. 


DURING the past nine years I have en- 
deavored to fill to the best of my ability 
the responsible position as S. G. E. or 
editor of our official organ. How welll 
have succeeded is a matter of history. In 
this my success or what I have obtained 
was due in avery great measure to the 
unswerving support of genial friends 
whose fealty to friendship was unsurpassed, 
I was chosen by the delegates to the St. 
Paul sitting General Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Insurance Association. In my 
departure from the JOURNAL, I regret the 
severance of ties which have at all times 
been of the most pleasant, and I sincerely 
hope the B. of L. E. will accord to my 
successor, Brother C. H. Salmons, that 
assistance which has been given to me 
and has made our JOURNAL, second to no 
other publication in the several railroad 
fraternal associations. Matters pertain- 
ing to the JOURNAL, which were formerly 
sent to me, will be cared for by. address- 
ing them in the future to Brother Sal- 
mons. Fraternally, H.C. HAYS. 


BROTHER R. M. BELL, of Div. 118, 
writes that Canadian Divisions are giving 
their Union Meeting at Brockville this 
year, under the auspices of Divisions 118 
and 381. The“Island City” is favorably 
situated on the majestic river St. Law- 
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rence, in the vicinity of the Thousand 
Islands, which, at the time of the meeting, 
will have clothed themselves in Nature’s 
most beautiful robes, and be occupied by 
many who make them their rustic home 
for the Summer, and have lavished their 
wealth and taste in adding to their beauty. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
members of our Brotherhood and their 
families. Those who attend may antici- 
pate a profitable and enjoyable time. Full 
particulars will appear in July JOURNAL. 


ANOTHER pleasing affair in our history 


occurred at Belle Plains, Iowa, on Sunday, 
April 22nd, where a new link was added to 
our fraternity. The organization was 
happily effected by the genial and court- 
eous Brother C. L. Black, Past Chief of 
Division No. 6. It is with pleasure we 
record this happy event, and wish the new 
institution a harmonious and prosperous 
career. 


AN authority upon the subject says that 
bagging or bulging of boiler plates over 
the fire is frequently owing to the use of 
oilin the boiler. Oilis sometimes fed to 
boilers by the false economy of turning 
the exhaust steam into the water tank, 
where the engine oil is caught, and 
whence that oil is pumped with the water 
into the boiler. Oil gathers the scum and 
dirt into a cake, which may settle on the 
crown plate, and thus prevent contact 
with the water. The intense fire heats the 
iron red hot, and the pressure bulges the 
plate. Scale, if allowed to accumulate in 
large quantities, may also cause bulging. 


THERE is a day of reckoning for those 
locomotive builders who neither put a 
bushing in the reverse lever or case-harden 
it where the reach rod is attached. It is 
surprising to find that new locomotives 
by a builder of some repute are bushed in 
all ofthe link motion but at this point. 
Of all the disagreeable noises in a locomo- 
tive cab, that of a loose reverse lever is the 
worst. It seems to cry out that some one 
is negligent. It allows the joints of the 
link motion and the notches of the quad- 

ant to pound out for want of attention to 
the “little things.” A cast iron bushing, 
if easily replaced, is far better than none. 
Pieces of small boiler tubing reamed out, 
turned off and case-hardened make excel- 
lent bushings. There is no excuse at this 
day for soft bearings in a locomotive link 
motion. 


GRAND Chiefs Arthur, Sargent and Wil- 
kinson, at Cincinnati, called on President 
and Receiver Felton, of the Queen and 
Crescent, who explained the necessity 
for making the reduction in wages as 
proposed. When pressed for a decided 
answer as to whether the reduction could 
not be avoided, Receiver Felton said so 
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far as the Cincinnati Southern was con- 
cerned, the reduction would most certainly 
be made on May. As to the Alabama 
Great Southern, he could give no decided 
answer until he consulted with the other 
officials. As the Cincinnati Southern was 
in the hands of a receiver, it had been 
decided to file a petition in the United 
States court asking the court to grant an 
injunction against the proposed reduction 
in wages. 


HONEST witnesses anxious to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, do not receive from the bench the 
protection to which they are entitled. 
They are badgered, browbeaten and some- 
times made to commit involuntary perjury 
by “smart” lawyers, “the court” smiling 
the while and seeming to enjoy the over- 
bearing insolence of the bar. It is a 
disgrace to the dignity of justice that such 
things are committed and even tacitly 
encouraged. Why should a respectable 
citizen be brought into court to be made 
a butt for the stale wit and libelous 
inuendoes of so-called professional gentle-. 
men? Why do judges allow the common 
courtesies of life to be violated.every day 
in the tribunals, where, if anywhere, the 
rules of decency and decorum should be 
rigidly enforced? Why should a pert 
attorney be permitted to imply by his 
mode of examination that a gentleman 
and aman of honor, whom he knows to 
be such, has appeared on the witness stand 
for the express purpose of perjuring him- 
self and is upon the whole a suspicious 
character? Is it not enough that an 
honest man should be taken from his 
business without compensation to testify 
in a case in which he has no personal 
interest, but he must also have his reputa- 
tion assailed and his feelings wrung by a 
lawyer who is paid for the job? 


THE worst part of a great strike is the 
inevitable dragging into the struggle of a 
host of men who are not consulted when 
it is begun and who have nothing to gain ~ 
directly by its success. They must suffer 
although they are non-combatants. They 
cannot escape the losses and hardships of 
a war which is waged without their consent. 
In the great strike of coal miners, for exam- 
ple, the stagnation already resulting is to 
be noted in many branches of industry and 
in localities far removed from the scene of 
the conflict between the miners and the 
mine owners. Lake shipping is idle that 
would be busy if there were no blockade 
in the coal trade. Mills have shut down 
for lack of fuel, throwing thousands of 
men out of work. In a wide range of in- 
dustries and ina great number of places 
there are workingmen idle who would be 
earning their regular wages if their em- 
ployers were able to do business as they - 
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might if the coal miners were not on a 
strike. Already there is depression and 
discontent in many homes because of 
the lack of work which results from the 
blockade in the coal trade. This is a sad 
feature of a strike, that it harms other 
workingmen than those who have a direct 
interest in the contest more than it in- 
jures capital. Capital can wait, but the 
days of idleness forced upon workingmen 
by other wage-earners are a part of their 
life capital lost which is never to be re- 
gained. The men who are voluntarily 
subjected to idleness suffer a permanent 
injury in a quarrel not of their originating 
and in which they do not wish to partici- 
pate. In such cases the workingmen who 
are conscious of serious loss know they 
cannot blametheiremployers. They must 
admit that they are the victims of capital- 
ists and wage-earners with whom they 
have no dealings. The finest thing about 
the labor organizations of the present day 
is the spirit of brotherhood and altruistic 
loyalty to their fellow workingmen, which 
pervades and characterizes their members 
in many a severe test, but is this unselfish 
regard for other wage-earners given 
proper scope when the question of a great 
strike is considered, especially when the 
times are bad as in the present case of the 
coal strike? We do not question the 
right of the miners to refuse to work for 
the wages which they have been receiving. 
The thing which seems somewhat doubt- 
ful is whether they have been as consider- 
ate of their brother workingmen in other 
branches of industry as the times demand. 
It might have given the men who are 
forced into idleness a great deal of help 
just when it was most needed, if the 
miners had waited until the general con- 
dition of trade and industry was more 
nearly normal. As things starr now, the 
strike seems to be a severe blow to other 
workingmen, which, of course, is the very 
last thing that the miners desire to inflict. 


USING wooden chimneys because they 
last longer than metal sounds queer, but in 
a number of Maine roundhouses wooden 
smoke-jacks are replacing the sheet-iron 
funnel with flaring bottom suspended 
over each locomotive stall. The smoke 
corrodes and wastes the metal, say the 
railroad men, but wood, sprinkled with 
sand, is enduring—the smoke preserving 
it. 

A SYSTEM of car lighting has recently 
been tested on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway which differs materially 
from most American and European sys- 
tems, although resembling in some details 
one used on a few trains in Australia. 
One car only has -been used thus far.. A 
dynamo is mounted on one side of the 
center axle of one of the six-wheel trucks, 
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one end supported by a bar resting on the 
equalizers of the truck and the other end 
slung from the axle by a collar. The 
armature is driven’ by the gearing from 
the axle, all the transmission mechanism 
being encased in a dust guard. The 
dynaino runs continuously while the train 
isin motion, but by means of an automatic 
cut-out in the car no current is generated 
until the speed reaches twenty miles an 
hour. One of the important features of 
the system is the winding of the dynamo, 
which is arranged to prevent the voltage 
from increasing with the speed of the 
train, and another important feature is a 
pole changer which maintains automatic- 
ally the direction of the current, no matter 
what may be the direction in which the 
car is going. Small storage batteries ofa 
sufficient capacity to supply the car for 
about four hours without recharging from 
the dynamo are used while the car is 
standing. 


THE science of pleasure seeking is being 
industriously studied by the management 
of the local roads. The preparations for 
handling the summer excursionists and 
gay picnickers have never been so exten- 
sive before. As the World’s Fair killed 
this traffic last season, and the people are 
surfeited with the sight of busy streets 
and bad air, the roads anticipate a large 
patronage. To handle this business safely 
and well is the object of the roads. The 
anxiety of the people to spend a day out 
in the country is shown by the fact that 
all of the roads have the heated season 
nearly all taken up. 


THE preliminary surveys are now being 
made for.a new railroad that will open up 
a vast area of undeveloped coal lands in 
Indiana, Armstrong, and Westmoreland 
counties, Pennsylvania, and which may 
ultimately form the connecting link in 
another trunk line between Philadel- 
phia and the West. The new line is 
to be known as the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg and its projector is S. H. Hicks, 
of Philadelphia. The line as projected 
is from Mahaffey, the western term- 
inus of the Beech Creek, to Kittaning, 
thence to Butler, and from there connec- 
tion for Pittsburg is to be made with the 
Pittsburg & Western, operated by the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Lake Erie will be 
reached from Butier over the Pittsburg, 
Shenango & Lake Erie. The present in- 
tention is to survey the main line from 
Mahaffey to its junction with a proposed 
branch by way of Crooked Creek to Crab 
“utee, 


THE Brotherhood should strive not for 
the material benefit alone, but for the 
mental and spiritualeducationalso. Keep 
this thought in mind. 
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THE Toledo & Ohio Central has inaugu 
rated a new order in the disciplining o. 
employes of the road. The old system of 
reprimand, suspension, and dismissal has 
been abolished, and in its place a bulletin 
has been instituted. Each offense or 
refraction of the rules is daily cited by the 
superintendent, who writes a short brief 
of the case, together with the findings, 
and cites the rule which has been infringed. 
A copy of this is placed on the bulletin 
board, where all employes see it, andifany 
injustice has been done the wrong is at 
once speedily righted; whereas, in the old 
system, dismissal might have been unjustly 
dealt out to the employe. The new rule 
went into effect Monday and is already 
proving a good thing. While the men 
object to having their misdemeanors made 
public, they see that the system of bulletins 
acts as a school of instruction, and the 
ruling of the superintendent can be used 
_in future cases. Two bulletins are being 
used, one in the offices for trainmen and 
the other in the engine house. 


THREE causes of earthquakes have been 
assigned. The first is that the earthquake 
is caused by an upward movement of the 
superficial layers of the earth’s crust 
induced by expansion of steam or gas in 
volcanic districts. In support of this, it is 
claimed that earthquakes are common in 
volcanic districts and rare elsewhere. 
Mount St. Helena is an extinct volcano, 
beyond doubt. There is the subsidence 
theory, which holds that the continuous 
contraction of the earth in cooling pro- 
duces subterranean fissures, faults and 
landslides. The new theory is that an 
earthquake is a terrestrial thunder storm, 
in proof of which many good arguments 
have been adduced. 


THE contrast between the heavy losses 
sustained by nearly all of the important 
railroads of the United States, during the 
last few months,in gross earnings, and 
the small changes which some of the same 
roads report in net earnings is so extreme 
as to excite a good deal of surprise and 
comment. The official statements of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Company, 
-for example, show that the gross earnings 
of that great railway in the three months 
of January, February and March were a 
million dollars less, 1n round figures, than 
the earnings of the corresponding months 
of 1893. The net earnings of the same 
period, on the other hand, actually in- 
creased about $53,000 over the first quarter 
of last year, and people who are interested 
in railroad property of any kind are 
wondering how such differences can be 
brought about. There can be, of course, 
only achoice between two explanations: 
Either the road was formerly run in a 
very wasteful and extravagant fashion, or 
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the recent economies imply a serious 


neglect of the roadbed and general lack 
of care of the property. Neither of these 
explanations is a pleasant thing for stock- 
holders and bondholders to contemplate. 
If there has been wholesale waste of their 
resources, the extravagance of the past is 
likely to return when the pressure of 
small earnings is removed by better times. 
On the other hand, if the recent economies 
are the sign of neglect of the roadbeds, 
bridges, rolling stock, and other railroad 
property, then they are simply equivalent 
to staving off the day of unusual ex- 
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penditures, and the earnings available for. 


security holders will be cut down for a 
long time after gross earnings rise to 
the normal level again, In any case, the 
stockholders of solvent and apparently 
prosperous railways might as well be sure 
that they can in no way escape the burden 
of hard times which has fallen upon all 
classes of investors, with here and there 
an exception to prove the rule. 


THE Washington Electric is causing 
much comment in the railroad world. It 
has passed the experimental stage, so its 


advocates claim, and is a sure success. °- 


The tracks will be elevated to avoid grade’. 


crossings and two main'tracks will be con- 
structed. A third rail will transmit the 
power instead of an overhead trolley sys- 
tem. The claim of speed of 200 miles an 
hour is feasible if the system works up to 
requirements. Congress is to be _ peti- 
tioned for right of way through the Dist- 
rict of Columbia, and 1f a maximum speed 
of 120 miles an hour is not reached, 
the charter is to be revoked. The 
line will run via Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. 


A FEW days ago, I was standing by an 
American gentleman, when I expressed a 
wish to know which point was north. He 
at once pulled out his watch, looked at it, 
and pointed to the north. I asked him 
whether he had a compass attached to his 
watch. ‘All watches,” he replied, “are 
compasses.” Then he explained to me 
how this was. Point the hour hand to the 
sun, and the south is exactly half-way be- 
tween the hour and the figure XII on the 
watch. For instance, suppose that it is 
four o’clock. Point the hand indicating 
four to the sun, and II on the watch is 
exactly south. Suppose that it is eight 
o'clock, point the hand indicating eight to 
the sun, and the figure X on the watch is 
due south. My American friend was quite 
surprised that I did not know this. Think- 


ing that very possibly I was ignorant of a _ 
thing that everyone else knew, and hap- 


pening to meet Mr. Stanley, I asked that 
eminent traveler whether he was aware of 
this simple mode of discovering the points 
of the compass? He said that he never 
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heard of it. I presume, therefore, that 
the world isin the same state of ignorance. 
Amalfi is proud of having been the home 
of the inventor of the compass. I do not 
know what town boasts of my American 
friend as a citizen. 


WirH a rheumatic creaking of wheels 
and a rattle of iron plates, an old camel- 
back locomotive invaded the Art palace at 
the World’s Fair, and made its permanent 
home in the beautiful building. For the 
first time since the structure was built a 
locomotive made its appearance within 
the walls of a palace devoted to art 
alone. The camel-back is destined to 
live a quiet and peaceful life within the 
building because the structure 1s now 
known as the Field Columbian Museum. 
It will pose for the benefit of the rising 
generation and to mark one stage of the 
evolution of the locomotive. Besides its 
exhibit, the Baltimore & Ohio has pre- 
sented the three original “ grasshopper” 
engines, the original “crab” engine, and 
the first mountain-climbing locomotive in 
the world to the museum, where they now 
rest. Others still to be placed in the 
building are the “ Perkins,” “ Mason,” and 
“Dragon,” of the Baltimore & Ohio col- 
lection, the historical engine “ Missis- 
sippi,’ of the Illinois Central, and the 
“Pioneer,” belonging to the Chicago & 
Northwestern, which has the reputation of 
being the first to run west of Chichgo. 
Both the “Garrison” and the “ Albion,” 
the Nova Scotia engines, will be placed in 
position in the museum, as well as the old 
Nova Scotia ear. In all, there will be more 
than sixty original and full-sized working 
reproductions of locomotives in the 
museum, together with the collection 
made by the Pennsylvania road for the 
exposition. 
trations, showing the evolution and deyel- 
opment of the railway in every country in 
the world, will also form a part of the col- 
lection in the museum. 


THE question of where the railroad 
lines of the future will be built is being 
thoroughly discussed by speculators. The 
rapid growth of the railroads during the 
last few years seems in the minds of many 
to more than cover the field. In fact, every 
inch of territory that produces has its 


road and most of them are losing invest-. 


ments. Railway construction has been 
pushed with astonishing rapidity in the 
United States during the past genération. 
Within the last 20 years over 107,500 miles 
have been added, making an average of 
5,379 miles a year. Within the past 30 
years the railroad system of this country 
has grown from 33,000 to 177,850 miles and 
now aggregates nearly half of the roads of 
the world. Attention is called to the fact 
that during the past few years the con- 


More than 3,500 framed illus- . 
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struction of new lines has been on the 
decline. Under the head of roads under 
construction and proposed lines in 4o 
States there are 411 lines aggregating _ 
22,533 miles. This array of figures does 
not include any old or worn out projects 
but live and able-bodied ones that will 
soon be carried out. In the United States 
the average is only six miles for every 100 
miles of territory. In the older States of 
the union the average reaches as high as 
27 miles for the same amount of territory. 
At the present rate of increase of popula- 
tion the roads must necessarily extend 
their lines to keep up with the demands. 
If the average of the United States is 
brought up to the mileage of a sparsely 
settled State like Georgia, it would make 
the country’s mileage equal to 220,000 
miles. To equal the mileage of Germany 
the mileage of the U. S. must be 382,239 
miles; Great Britain would drive its off- 
spring to building 492,129 miles of road to 
equal the present average of that country. 
At the actual rate of increase for the past 
ten years the year 1900 will see about 
211,500 miles of road under operation. 


A CURIOUS application of the magnet is 
described in a French journal, the subject 
of it being a clock recently patented in 
France. In appearance the clock consists 
of a tambourine, on the parchment head 
of which is painted a circle of flowers, 
corresponding to the hour signs of ordi- 
nary dials. On examination, two bees, 
one large and the other small, are dis- 
covered crawling among the flowers. The 
small bee runs rapidly from one to the 
other, completing the circle in an hour, 
while the large one takes twelve hours to 
finish the circuit. The parchment mem- 
brane is unbroken, and the bees are simply 
laid upon it; but two magnets, connected 
with the clock work inside the tambourine, 
move just under the membrane, and the 
insects, which are of iron, follow them.. 


Two distinct investigations of Pacific 
railroad affairs are in progress before the 
House committees. The Pacific road com- 
mission is considering the main question 
of settling the great debt due the govern- 
ment. Representative Boatner also has a 
subcommittee from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee considering the Boatner resolution 
for beginning suits against individual di- 
rectors of the Pacific railroads. There is 
no conflict between the two investigations, 
for, though they are on parallel lines, one 
is against the roads while the other is 
against individuals connected with the 
roads. Chairman Reilly, of the Pacific 
Roads Committee, thinks the report from 
the main investigation will be broad 
enough to cover the question of individual 
liability of directors as well as the settle- 
ment of the Pacific debt. 
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At the first meeting held in their new 
hall, in Quebec, by the members of Div. 
388, avote of thanks was tendered to their 
esteemed locomotive foreman, Mr. F. 
Loso, for a fine stool which he presented 
to the Division, and also to our worthy 
Chief, Brother C. Lalumiere, for a beauti- 
ful altar cloth, this work being done by 
the skillful fingers of his daughters. 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

SERIES B. 


CLEVELAND, O., May 31, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 887, 888, 889, 890, 891, 
892, 893, 894, 895, 896, 897, 898, 899 and goo. 
To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 


- You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of six dollars from all 
who are insured for $4,500, four dollars from all 
who are insured for $3,000, and two dollars from 
those who are insured for $1,500, for the payment 
of the following claims, of those who were mem- 
bers of this Association at the time these deaths 
occurred : 
ASSESSMENT No. 887. 

April 14, 1894. Bro. WILLIAM LETHBRIDGE, 
of Salt Lake Div., 136. Admitted May 28, 1891. 
Age 43. Killed by derailed engine. Insurance 
payable to Mrs. LouIsA LETHBRIDGE. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 888. 

April 19, 1894. Bro. WM. KE. WILLIAMS, of Utica 
Div., 14. Admitted March 20, 1882. Ages5o. Killed 
by accident. Insurance payable to Mrs. Mary J. 
WILLIAMS. 

ASSESSMENT No. 889. 

April 20, 1894. Bro. JAMES STANTON, of Brook- 
lyn Div., 299. Admitted July 14, 1893. Age 4o. 
Died from diabetis mellitus. Insurance payable 
to MRs. LYDIA A. STANTON. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 890. 


April 22, 1894. Bro. JOHN J. HANNIGAN, of 
Albany Div., 46. Admitted Feb. 6, 1868. Age 46. 
Died from pneumonia. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
Evia A. HANNIGAN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 891. 

April 27, 1894. Bro. JOHN McSORLEY, of 
Cream City Div.,66. Admitted March 24, 1876. 
Age 53. Died from tuberculosis. Insurance pay- 
able to Mrs. MARY MCSORLEY. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 892. 


April 27, 1894. Bro. ALFRED O. BEEVER, of 
Lehigh Div., 376. Admitted May 25, 1892. Age 45. 
Died of heart disease. Insurance payable to MRS. 
A. O. BEEVER. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 893. 


April 30, 1894. Bro. A. D. ISOM, of Jefferson 
Div., 154. Admitted Nov. 26, 1886. Age 37. Am- 
putation of arm, Insurance payable to MRs. 
Mary EK. Isom. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 894. 


May 7, 1894. Bro. R. KELSEY, of Nettleton 
Div., 378. Admitted Feb. 21, 1887. Age 37. Killed 
by derailed engine. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
ELIZABETH KELSEY. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 895. 


May 7, 1804. Bro. WILLIAM KNIFFIN, ot 
Quaker City Div., 109. Admitted Jan. 1, 1871. Age 
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66. Died from gun shot wound. Insurance pay- 
able to MRS. JESSIE M. KNIFFIN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 896. 

May 9, 1894. Bro. S. S. EDGERLE, of Chicago 
Div., 10. Admitted July 9, 1880. Age 50. Killed 
in railroad accident. Insurance payable to JoHN 
B. GEORGE and H. SCHLACK, for the benefit of his 
children. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 897. 

May 10, 1894. Bro. JAS. A. WAHL, of Bucyrus 
Div., 124. Admitted March 14, 1894. Age 45. 
Died from acute pareuchy matous nephritis. In- 
surance payable to Mrs. Mary J. WAHL. 


ASSESSMENT No. 898. 

May 16, 1894. Bro. JOHN DONOHUE, of Albany 
Div., 46. Admitted March*6, 1877. Age 62. Died 
from pleura pneumonia. Insurance payable to 
MRS. MARGARET DONOHUE. 


ASSESSMENT No, 899. 


May 21, 1894. Bro. J. H. SMITH, of Central Div., 
gor. Admitted April 5, 1891. Age 26. Amputa- 
tion of foot. Insurance payable to J. H. SMITH. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 900. 


May 27,1894. Bro. IRA GEARHART, of Sam 
Sloan Div., 276. Admitted July 13, 1891. Age 35. 
Killed by being struck by a tunnel guard. Insur- 


ance payable to Mrs. NELLIE GEARHART. 


NOTE.—Assessments Nos. 887, 888, 889, 890, 891, 
892, 893, 894, 895 and 896 will be paid from the 
surplus. Secretaries will collect for four. Assess- 
ments Nos. 889, 890, 892, 894, 899 and 900 are for 
$1,500. Assessment Nos. 893 and 895 are for $4,500. 
All others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 16,862, of which 12,222 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 16,991, of which 
12,330 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

H. C. Hays, Gen’ Sec. 

A. B. YOUNGSON, President. 


a 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Information is wanted of an engineer by the 
name of Hellieu Suits; supposed to be some- 
where in the State of New York. Any one know- 
ing his whereabouts please address J. D. Reister, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Information is wanted of Joseph Frances Cor- 
beille, an engineer, who formerly resided in 
Cleveland, O. His place of residence, if living, 
or, in case of his decease, the date and place of 
his death, is desired. 


Information is desired of Paul A. George; when 
last heard from, was at 2524 Dekalb st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Address Ira A. Gage, box 35, Goffstown, N. H. 


Oo 


Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. FE. at once: 
Diviston— 
330—F. Summers, A. T. Kennedy, J. Grace. 
158—H. V. Hallock. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. K.—EDs.] 


San Francisco, Cal, April 3, Bro. 
McWever, Div. 158. 

Boston, Mass., April 22, J. H. McCarthy, Div. 61. 

Portage, Wis., April 27, Bro. J. McSorley, Div. 66. 


Patrick 





HARRISBURG, PA., May 6, 1894. 


WHEREAS; On April 5th, N. A. Butler, while in 
discharge of his duty, and without a moment’s 
warning, met death, at Patton Station, Cambria 
County, Penn., pie 43 

Resolved, That while we bow in submission to 
the will of an all-wise God, we deeply feel the loss 
of our Brother, and sincerely mourn his sad fate ; 
that, in the death of Brother Butler, Division 74, 
B. of L. B., has lost a worthy and upright Brother, 
and one who was always ready and willing to ex- 
tend a helping hand tothose in distress; that we 
tender our heartfelt sympathy to his sorrowing 
wife, and brothers and sisters, in this their sad 
affliction ; that, as a just tribute to the memory of 
our Brother, we drape our charter in mourning 
for thirty days, a copy of these resolutions be 
placed upon our minutes, also a copy presented 
to the widow of our deceased Brother. 

R. L. HUNTER, 

JOHN L. SANDOE, 

E. BENNETT MITCHELL, 
WALDO, FLA., May 6, 1894. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased God to take from our 
midst Brother J. S. Hickerson, who died April 16, 
1894, with consumption, after a long illness, 

Resolved, That, in the death of Brother Hicker- 
son, Div. 266 has lost aworthy and esteemed mem- 
ber, and being conscious of the greater loss to 
those nearer and dearer to him, we, as a band of 
Brothers, extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
grief stricken widow and family and heart-broken 
mother, and pray our Heavenly Father, with His 
ever-watchful care; to protect and console them 
in this their great affliction; and, as a tribute of 
respect and brotherly love, we drape our charter 
for the period of thirty days, and that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the bereaved family, 
and also spread upon the records of the Division. 

eee DECK? a 
G. F. GRANGER, Committee. 
WJ. WHITEHEAD, J 


LONG ISLAND City, N. Y., May 19, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty God to 
take from amongst us our beloved Chief and 
Brother, Kugene Bancroft, who was killed at 
Patchoque, L.I., in the discharge of his duty, on 
April 26th, 

Resolved, That we, his brother engineers, tender 
our heartfelt sympathy to his sorrowing wife and 
children in their hour of need, and we commend 
them to that God who alone can heal the aching 
heart, and we mourn the loss of so tried and true 
a Brother, and that our charter be draped in 
mourning for the period of thirty days and that a 
copy be sent to the bereaved family, and entered 
on the minutes. S. O. DIMNICK, 

JOHN GALVIN, >Committee. 
WM. MANGAN, 


Two HARBORS, MINN., April 26, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It is with deep sorrow and regret 
that we are called upon to record the death of our 
Brother, Wm. Ross, who was fatally injured while 
on duty November 27th, 1893, by boiler explosion, 
and died April 13th, 1894, 

Resolved, That Div. 420 extend to the widow 
and family of our late Brother our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their sorrow; and while we mourn with 
them in the loss of husband and father, we bow 
our heads in submission to the All-wise Ruler 
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OBITUARIES. and say, ‘‘Thy will be done;”’ that a vote of 


thanks be extended to the officials of the D. & I. 
R. Ry. for transportation over their line, also to 
the O.R. C.and B. of L. F. for the fraternal spirit 
shown in taking part in the funeral; also 
that our charter be draped in mourning for 
thirty days in respect to the memory of our de- 
parted Brother. CHAS, COTTIN, 
J. WRATTAN, >Comumittee. 

T. MATIN, 


LYNDONVILLE, VT., April 20, 1894. 


WHEREAS, On March i2th, at Capelton, P. Q., in 
a collision, Brother James McDuffee, of Passump- 
sic Div., 163, met with a sudden and distressing 
death, it seems but just that a tribute to his mem- 
ory be paid by his Brotherhood companions; 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That while we deeply mourn our 
Brother’s tragic death, and grieve that we shall 
clasp his welcoming hand no more, still we know 
that God makes no mistakes. We know that 
while to us the dispensation of Providence seems 
so dreadful, yet ‘‘ He doeth all things well.”?’ While 
to us comes a sense of deep loneliness and regret 
that we shall see our beloved Brother no more in 
our meetings, nor in the rounds of our daily 
duties, yet we realize how trivial is our grief and 
loss when compared to that of his heart-broken 
wife and two little fatherless boys. They have 
our sincere sympathy and prayers that God may 
give them courage to bear their great affliction. 
In his memory we will drape our charter for thirty 
days, and in mutual sympathy we willsend a copy 
of these resolutions to the family of our Brother, 
and the same be entered in the minutes of this 
meeting. BK. W. POWERS, 
C. F. BERRY, Committee. 
F. J. ROONEY, 


EVANSTON, Wyo., April 20, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to re- . 
move from our circle Brother Wm. Lethbridge, . 
who was instantly killed by derailment of en- 
gine, at Hilliard, Wyoming, on the U. P. R. R., 
April 14, 

Resolved, That it is but just to the memory of 
our departed Brother that we mourn for one who 
was in every way worthy of our respect. He was 


earnest and faithful in the performance of his 


duties, both fraternal and religious, and was an 
example worthy of our imitation; by the death of 
Brother Lethbridge the U. P. R. R. has lost one 
of its capable engineers, Div. 136 a noble Brother, 
his family a devoted husband and father, and the 
community an honorable, upright citizen; that as 
a just tribute to his memory our charter be draped 
for thirty days, a copy of these resolutions be 
spread on the minutes of the Division, and a copy 
be sent to the wife of our deceased Brother ; that 
the thanks of Div. 136 are tendered Superintendent 
G. O’Neill, who kindly furnished transportation 
to all who desired to attend the funeral. 

PETE PETERSON, 

FRANK GUNNELL, }Committee. 

WM. GORMAN, 5) 


<< - ______ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





HUNTSVILLE, ALA., April 10, 1894. 

Received of EK. O. Mays, Sec’y Div. 423, $1,500, on 

policy held by my son, W. S. Kirby. Accept 
thanks. S. E. KirBy, 

Attest: F. T. HARDWICK, Dalton, Ga. 

OMAHA, NEB., April 27, 1894. 

Received from W. H. Van Noy, Sec’y Div. 183, 

$4,500, on policy held by my brother, Mason W, 
Burnham, LEAVITT BURNHAM, Guardian. 
LA JOSE, Pa., April 16, 1894. 

Received from I. H. Gardner, Sec’y Div. -351, 
$1,500, on policy held by my son, Jas. D. Jackson. 
Mrs. MAry A. JACKSON, 
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PEORIA, ILL., May 4, 1894. 
Received from George C. Watt, Sec’y Div. 92, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, Loren 
EH. Gordon. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. Emma V. GORDON. 


FORT WoRTH, TEXAS, April 27, 1894. 
Received of Geo. H. Tucker, Sec’y Div. 187, 
$1,500, in payment of policy held by my late hus- 
band, Chas. T. Elliott. Accept thanks. 
Rosa LL. ELLIorr. 


HILLYARD, WASH., May I5, 1894. 
Received from E. E. Depew, Sec’y Div. 509, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband. 
MRS. JOSEPHINE SHINSKY. 
FORT WAYNE, IND., May 3, 1894. 
Received of M. Teagarden, Sec’y Div. 12, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, L. H. Slagle. 
Mrs. lL. H. SLAGLE. 


MEADVILLE, PA., May 2, 1894. 
Received of W. J. Murray, Sec’y Chas. Miller 
Div., 43, $3,000, amount due on policy held by my 
late husband, Edwin Richardson. 
p Mrs. EH. RICHARDSON. 
MARQUETTE, May 3, 1894. 
Received from Jas. Bice, Sec’y Div. 94, $1,500, on 
policy held by my late husband, Wm. J. Turner. 
Accept thanks. MRS. MINNIE TURNER. 


SOUTH BARRE, N. Y., May 12, 1894. 
Received of Dennis Linehan, Sec’y Div. 219, 
$1,500, on policy held by our late son, James Crow- 
ley. Accept our sincere thanks. 
MARGARET CROWLEY, 
JOHN CROWLEY. 


PHILLIPSBURG, N.J., May 4, 1894. 
Received from A. F. Shedd, Sec’y Div. 30, the 
sum of $750.00 each, amounting in the aggregate 
to $3,000, the same being the full amount due us 
on the policy of our late father, Robert Flemming. 
GEORGE V. FLEMMING, 
HENRIETTA P. FLEMMING, 
LAURA V. FLEMMING, 
Louise B. FLEMMING. 


ROYALTON, Pa., May 12, 1894. 
Received from Geo. W. Fager, Sec’y Div. 104, 
$1,500, amount due on policy held by my late hus- 
band, JohnC. Snyder. Mrs. LAVINIA SNYDER. 


SAVANNAH, GA., May 5, 1894. 
Received from A. H. Lodge, Sec’y Div. 256, 
$3,000, on policy held by me and payable on ac- 
count of total blindness. his X mark. 
I. R. MCKINNON, 
A. M. MCKINNON. 
BENNETT, PA., May 5, 1894. 
Received of F. T. Hyndman, Sec’y Div. 452, 
$1,500, amount due on policy held by my late hus- 
band, Sharon M. Sloan. 
MRS. SHARON M. SLOAN. 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 9, 1894. 
Received from J. M. Jones, Sec’y Div. 46, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late father, Peter J. Swart. 
HAVERLEY B. SWART. 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 11, 1894. 
Received from J. M. Jones, Sec’y Div. 46, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late father, Peter J. Swart. 
Mrs CorneE LIA S. Cass. 
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FoRT WORTH, ‘TEXAS, May 5, 1804. 
Received from J. Weeman, Sec’y Div. 187, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late brother. Accept 
thanks. C. W. LEWIS. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 4, 1894. 
Received from F. W. Smith, Sec’y Watertown 
Div., 227, $1,500, on policy held by my late hus- 
band. her 
MRS. ELLEN X BISNETT. 
mark. 
Witness to mark: FRANCIS N. Fircu, Atty., etc., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


_ OH 2 Oo 


WITHDRAWALS. 





*Rinal, 
From Diviston— 
45I—J. R. Gordon. 
312—J. C. Bamford. 


399—C. Nightingale. 
11—W. H. Branson. 


From Dtvitston— 


81—F. Martin. 
205—C. Littlehale. 
311—T. E. Austin. 

63—W. H. Hill. 
4o1—T. McAbee. 329—H. Dill. 

1oI—S. l,. Ballangee.’ 2I—J. Connors. 
165—G. Pultz, R. Robinson. 
6—J. T. Henderson, J. W. Diere, M. Shingle, 
W. Huffman, W. A. Douglas, W. W. 


Swalem, D.C. McCormack, T. L. Murray, “ 


T. Clegg, J. W. Miller, C.. A. Howe, W. A. 
Kennedy, W. Cahill, S. L. Dunlap, W. Tid- 
ball, D. O. Keyser, S. Westinghouse, R. 
I, Doniplan, D. Shadle, J. Burkhardt, 
R. K. McCune. 

332—Wm. Butts, R. F. Martin. 

385—G. R. Wales, T. F. Madden. 


_ OS 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Diviston— 
39—G, M. Bennett. 
80—W. FF. Murphy. 


Into Divtston— 


6—S. Herring. 
99—J. A. McClendon. 
271—C, C. Scott. 


_ Or 2 


EXPULSIONS. 





The following Brothers were expelled for non- 
payment of dues and assessments: 


From Divitsion— From Division— 


501—W. B. Ryals. 312—W, N. Adams. ~° 
110—J. Duffy. 10I—H. Suits. 
243—G. Gould. 
258—E.. O. Mallon, L. H. Jones, F. BE. Clark. 
120—J. Cretsinger, G. W.-Cooper, F. Duggan, 
B. Harper, J. H. Moore, J. I. Reed, P. 
Scholsser. 
20—A. Sivadner, M. J. Lowry. 
332—F. S. Trace, W. R. Howell, A. B. Blackman. 
495—J. Keeler, J. Leonard. 
17—G. H. Lancaster, A. A. Tompkins. 
11—T. Graney, S. Clark, W. H. Chase, J. Gill- 
holy, C. B. Robinson, R. Weiseman, P 
Stoff, C. Murry. 
489—W. W. Adams, lL. A. Drew. 


FOR OTHER CAUSES. 


340—E,. Niles, unbecoming conduct. 
256—D. D. Arden, Jr., intoxicated on duty. 
110o—C. EH. Neal, forfeiting his insurance. 
11—O. S. Crocket, forfeiting his insurance. 
359—N. McGrath, unbecoming conduct. 


. 


————_——_. <» 


SUSPENSIONS. 








From Divtston— 
458—Jas. R. Gillett, ten months, violating ob- 

ligation. 
458—John Gilpin, Frank H. Hyde, non-payment 
of dues. : 


rey <4 
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ber. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to_receive 
their JOURNAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. E., giv- 
ing name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the "Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All arti cles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and yarn on one 
aoe of the paper only, addressed to H. Hays, B. 
. E., Public Square, Cleveland, O. apn $1.25 
er year, *in advance. For advertising rates, address 
per C. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 
P.M. ARTHUR, G. C. E. H. C. Hays,8. G. E. 
A.B. Younason, A. G. C. E. D. Everett, T.G. EH. 
S. Incranam, F. G. E. 





DIVISION ADDRESSES. 


Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 
1—DETROIT, MICH., meets land3 haan gh 2p.m., 
room 23, Lewis BL? ke, 92 Griswold st 
a aoe PIMLOTT, CO. EB. & Un8...ccssssseeees 2 Wesson ave. 
EH. C. MAppEN, F.A.E D 


rena MICH., meets alternate gat at 
2: be cor. Main a Jackson. 
P. BARRETT, C,H. & Ins..e..: 207 Wereues ave., So. 


oe EB BELL, F. Aes Wags TS UL 7 First st. 


3—COLLINWOOD, O., meets at K. of P. oe Smith 
Block, Collamer st., ‘alternate Tuesdays. 





R. G. SHEPHERD, CO 1a he TE Bae ies tet chases Box 310 
JOHN BAIRD e Ex sls Wisatersscespsaseutstitescaroscaszeccsiess .Box 147 
Cc. C. FLASKINS, YS pete ecar coterttbeecactaccadsescss cecoe Box 85 


4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meets ist and 8rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

Joa: Porie,- Ol Mie ies wns. 712 Oliver st. 

J.H. Mack, F. A. E. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—ORANGE GROVE, at LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets pie ae in B. L. £. 1 aes at7p.m. 


HEAR RY DA WIS: CAH aereceeee ce rreccccwcovesses 109 N. Ann st. 
C. McCarn, eA oe te ot 1327 Buena Vista st. 
H.. CO. JORDAN SENS .ctevirgeeee Deccitees oteceae 778 Buena Vista. 








6—MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, meets 2 & 4 
Mondays, 1:30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th at. 
Wn. H. pa ae if Baa TER Nae eA Cacter sat ecbeees evecscos Ze 





bak AYETTE, IND., meets Sundays, at 2, in B. 
L. BE. Hall, cor. > Fourth and Ferry. 
ipateteets astenetee Phase ckeeass 173 N. 6th st. 


J. HowLann, F. A.B. & UnBeccescceccccccsceee i3th and Ball. 


8—MEXICO, at SLATER, MO., 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1330. 





meets in K. P. 


AS MULLEN, iene tact y eet ee csc athe akinceebe cesta savdesesoos, Box 273 
JOHN FIvzGERALD, HIRO Myers ts Sos boke ace dcaseoes Box 349 
Sic PARIS HB PIRMIB trate teree ee chee cca vstceasessocs satocsaaes Box 414 








9—WASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. E. Hall, over 
Pugh & Goodman’ 8, ‘ond & 4th Sundays at 2. 





H. A. Reap, C0. Bh. ORE Oh TE a 
W.C. BAUMAN, BN Ee TCI Se Ol a SE Box 427 
JES ORAS V BETIS areca on, A Sec esee' .Box 214 
10—CHIOAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 
77, 31st st. 

Ti Bune Or eben Ce ele ssccc bes 100 29th st. 
hee Myers, BAS Hy eeets eee 7024 Stoney Island ave. 
Lie D PE MUuiR he we ae c oe ote ee ccs doace. 2949 Vernon ave. 


11—INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 


D.’A. Byers, C. bk... sresthstestee lio N:, Oalifornia: st, 
Wu. M. BLYTHE, 1 ols A ETS a 287 N. Pine 
W . IRE VEE Ga MGiseece ey ced tears ance ose teessoness 39 So. Arsenal st. 


12—FORT WAYNE, IND., meets every Sunday at 2 


p.m., L. E. Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 
JoHNG. BECHTOL, Cote ek es 354 W. Washington 
M. TEAGARDEN, F. A. BE. and Ins...... 111 W. Superior. 





183—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Salted Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 


C. W. SNowW dO Rr Miners ts Bye en Portage City, Wis. 
CuHas. W. een HE ACSR YE Stkcccsse ..616 St. James st. 
WALTER SHANNON, THe wk Bierce We caked Portage, Wis. 


144—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall, Kinney BV’k, Charlotte st. 


A. Myegs, C. Ras ees Meeqiueereaerietia: atanenesee 72 2nd 8 
H. Van Vost, BGA i ea ..182 Elizabeth fe 
M. d, Oammouts lugs eae: pen capaateaey 84 Main 





15—BUFFALO, N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 

RopesT ©} Rose Os He iiessiosccceat bectsekeasdetecess 270 7th st. 

Joun H. HORNER, F.A. E. Ae TRA A 518 So. Division 





17—STANBERKRY, MO., meets Sundays, 9:30, 1.0. F. 
Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 


E. af THOMPSON, CERT Pepper ee gts Sul te Ae We Lie 
me PHENO AT Tse une eck vig Lock box 400 
CO. MILLRoy, Re Se ap eMedia ey i ae aM Te be Box 244 





18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
ing in Curtis Block, State st. ., opposite Church st, 


DV ey Lay NiNt Gol nooo odin, dacweved teakysaaeoesnece 35 Genesee st. 
HM by F. “DAWSON, yet Aree Lass, Socasuesesenge beaccmnaes 17 Upton Park 
Wm. B. NIcoL, TESS OS, Aone Scr eu dion tatneh .86 Thompson 


19—BLOOMINGTON,ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 
at 2:30 p. m., 910 West Chestnut st. 





M. Butter, C. pea ha CRP WOE Si 807 No. West st. 
Epw. McDonatp, F.A.E ...713 West Mulberry 
Wie) CG PENDING ists iicrecsvsatceecsets antes 607 W. Chestnut st. 





20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays at 10a.m., cor. Market and bles st. 


; PGE MARNE O, Hatieoy cots ccs bac gus cuue Guat mn taen ana c High 
ay KENNEDY, HAC Boa. pee Rye OLY Tectia nn Re 10 pate 
JERRY CLEWELL, a A acenseilagaaiiaetisereaa ese 1921 Broadway 








21I—-MEMPHIS, TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30a. 
m., 176 Johnson ave. 


PRU TA Wick OSB colsce coescibenieesehcsteeeesontessueete 672 Main st. 
JACOB WAGNER, FA. BH. & Ins... 0c. ccssestecteeess 13 Bender 





meets first and third Sun- 


22—CAMDEN, N. J., 
EK. Hall, 10 South 2nd. 


days at 1:30p. m., at B. L 


style mwade Os. Fe coe uk. t. Holly, N. J., Box 137 
GEGoRe PbOy Ul Au) Behlcnainktea ‘900 Penn st. 
RE GAUN DOOR Bac stccdacdsactncustanedsattetersscecurence 323 Mickle st. 


23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meetsIst & 3rd Mondays, 
1:30 p.m., at B. L. i Hall, 117 South 5th st. 


H. HoRNBERGER, ORT ine caters reap aeiaes 1506 So. 8th st. 
FRANK FOMAAIN TE Wi eA Bie waas toovacnaed sacot neues 1501 KE Edwards 
GEO. HOFFMAN, DIN Bes aioe shezs Sle Sete cence ceneeds 802 So. llth st. 





24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
a m., in Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 

ALTER A. Maruis, C. EH 
OLE TORGERSON, F. A. E. & Ins 


2—-TERRE HAUTE, IND., meets 2 sunday at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main ‘and 7th sts. 








JOHN F. Woop, DHE Nie csabecna Sg rtcnk beetaseeiccssadan 634 N. 9th 
CHAS. BENNETT, F. A. H. & InB...............066 1004 N. 9th 


emai aN ee VA., meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 


aynr. O. ‘Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 
W.C. Buunt, XG gE ZS eat AAS EP UNO 408 Hancock 
J a WOOD aH ANON, Sossasceterscavulavence 112 North 20th st 
DECAL AAU TBEY SELES ce ches veavcee tetthcUea sh oeoshc egos 203 18th st. 


ae ad at FREEPORT, ILL., meets first and 
third Sundays, in A. 0. U. W. Hall, at2p.m. 

THC GON BRIN: Caliteucss. cea cdecscrccesoue cuontorscenesenoes 2 Carroll 

R. M. Grirrirny, F. A. H., Ins. & Jo........256 Liberty 


283—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER. meets cAhendave at 
10 The m., in *Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 





Meee . Brown, Cie a EH Sets «box 169 

Ww. ot BuTLeER, Ey AUS Bes ...- BOX 169 

Nee: McGinnis, Tides scares yea tereed Paneccunasoaneees Box 75 

29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 
Wednesdays, at 7:30 p. m., at B: LE). Hall. 

J.D. Ketner, C. E. & Ine......... 4 Western Nat’l Bank 

He Tit Foster, ae ‘a a ra caty te 835 Abriendo ave. 


30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1p. 
ae and 3d per coy es over Phillipsburgh Nat’ iHanie: 
- SHEDD, C. <n A fa a ed er L. Box 35 
AW Moyer, in eS EN ORR aN a L. Box 17 


31—CLEVELAND. O., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3rd 
Saturday at 7:30, I. 0. F . Hall, Public Square. 


G.D. Knieut, C. ae MN eS i ER RTE 17 Abby st. 
Jas. E. KELLEY, MRD AN gh pdastatech cc dveedecesh ons 73 Carroll st. 
G. H. ConnaRo, Ch ES USS ge ETE PRG ER 12 Hazen 





32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 
C. H. Satmons, C. E 


a AOR ame emer nese r ease esesasasrenaseneees 


_ C. K. Rosinson, F. A. EB, & InS......ccseneceeees ‘08 N. 4th 


33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at 


2:30,in B. L. E, Hail, 16 E. Main st. 
Jas. LEE, C. FO edad”, PEIN ye OPER OS 85 Clay st. 
DA PNLEINT A Hitt. Aah Hiceuts disuse boosssduvocseesuoescodse shes 55 So. ave. 
He CPW BLM Nar Sek ctesesscbeven Deueindestieeee ys 36 at st. 

. 34—LITTLE MIAMT, atCOLUMBUS, O., meets1 &3 

Sundays 2:30, 2,4 & 5 Sundays 7:30, Miller: 8 Block. 
F.L. Osagoopn, eA UR NR RR 1250 Wesley ave. 
De AR McCormick, Ret Attar) teavecccst. atte; 1094 Bennett st. 
JOHN CASSEL, Dirk deltassisicsecace beaptass 158 W, First ave. 
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35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets on 
Tuesday, at 7:30 D. m., and 4th Sunday at 2:30 p.m. 
in Masonic Hall, cor. *Elm and Kenner sts. 


GO ERICH Cy SiHis crenad dante cdsaee aud ne anes waves ageompaceuteece Box 16 
H. G. CRISSINGER, BMAD yu meeiniarteaie codes cceca loess Box 66 
Jas. D. SmitTH, Ba RA i Ss set 9 eV a ep eee Ba 





36—NEWARK, O., meets every Sunday,atlp.m., in 
B.L. E. Hall, oy Park & 2nd st. 


C. C. Boso, C. | RCE, a RE 354 Eastern ave. 
CHAS. BAGULEY, F. Wee Hale eal Tene 39 Cedar st. 
Evitas DEw, Tnk. Sig ee LL Peo 145 E. Main 


37—MATTOON, ILL., meets every Sunday at 3p.m., 
in Hinckle’s Block, W. Broadway. 

WAL BERD On Bis Sele oe caeceeesear se neance 149 Wabash st. 

w.w. SMYTHE, OCA SH) sibs. avietes susan ee aden 126 Edgar ave. 


38—-STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
first and third "Mondays at.2'p.m..in Masonic Hall. 





VINE WOOMB? (Oks He sah nendsecmsoc deus copcdehocecusaeees 
C.F. JORDAN, SOS TAP SAG aeceersscotasaanib cos centers mentectes 
HN SHEPARD, TAB Ge SOAR ei, es unm ae Box 244 





39—-SEYMOUR, IND., meets 2&4 Mondays, 7:30 p. 
m., Hustedt’ 8 Hall, cor. 2nd & Ewing. 

1 re PRICK. CAN acs eec 1384 W. 6th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ORAR WALTER SB CASH, ie oak scastpeeetventeceeen erence Box 224 

JoF.oULITT LE, hs SER Box 361, “Washington, Ind. 


40—PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at 8 p.m. 
GON is SE AB OR HN or crletavcscsagencetstenecoaute 13 Fredrick st. 
R. BUCKMAN, F. A. E. ..23 Frearick st. 
Ge HILBorN, ane ...64 Morning st. 


41—ELMIRA,N. Tecate first and third Sundays 
at3 p.m. vat Odd ‘Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 











¥. Hesse, Oy Re AR ad ISO pg eee 217 W. 3rd st. 
H. EK. Jonss, F. A. E....... Podasnouceecs the causes Ian Wik Market 
ABAGH ONL GET si Mi Saccuciics cocccldtcbsecdes weceneeat g 367 W. 4th st. 





42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Saturdays, 8 p.m., Druids ae 7000 So: Broadway. 


Wn. J. Werron Ha bak caus dacesacembacvieecs 6305 Virginia ave. 
J PENDLETON. Fy As) Boca. ahin nN kee 6807 Penna ave. 
. P. ALLEN, AEE PE PAIN eR See LS 6627 Vergen ave. 





Ronee MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
Royal Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Blk., "Mondays at 2. 





W.E. Nicuots, 0. E o. Park ave. 
J.-F. CALDWELL, F. A. E cor W eter & Center 
WARS SLUR BAY. ENS eo edgataccccscrcccssSeccstetece 703 Terrace st. 


44—W YOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7: 230 pe m., 1p Odd Fellows’ ia 

J.F. Hittyie, C. E., Ins. & Jour. Agt... ...Box 146 

J. MrAsSuRES, F. A A eT i ee ae Box 107 


45—-WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2 p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 


SIPDOSEMR © CA Hic evautectak cocccabasheseasoedece peccts 3914 Aspen st. 
Shan Ee Dersem ) Wy A. Bs cineca seites 628 N. 37th st. 
H. P. KELLEY, Tis ee Ae ee Rey 620 N. 35th st. 
46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at110 State st., every 
varie lenaes evening at 8p. m. 

. CARROLL, He Sacss S sogecedeestiaatudebseceee 132 Central. 
Je W. BLEWER, 5 Ets SR) RV, 622 Central ave. 
J. M. Jones, TRAE, ce Ue 197 Quail 





47—HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


T.D.W MEOH Oi Hoc cncdeabeucsesae tte carat ietpak erate teed 3 Collier 
¥.L. BALcom, PictAcs Mivscsccsagecssssencsaveats 18 Cottage ave. 
OPAC EB ADGELY. cL DGC. Xp cossecoossonceduccsateectkoscsedanssos 








48—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 
8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Hall, cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 


W. THOMPSON, C.F. & In8.....cc.ssceccseees 2803 Scott ave. 

Jos Pate, FE. WAS Wis Soc SPs ee ae aa a 2919 Caroline 

49ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., meets 
Ist Thursday & 3d Sunday, in I. 0. F. Hall. 

Wo. JOHNSTON, C. Hiun.......seeceee cncspcosiseadherres 301 S. 4th St. 

A PM We SULLIVAN, By AVS se iies tavveescatecas 305 Market ave. 

ADVE STUMP HENS. DB. ce sconccscncssacses cones cosccceresreeeuencn 





50—CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets land 3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 

H B. ATKINSON, C. E. 

G.W. McCartney, F. A: &........... Hasedacwvasesons ses Box 53 

F. A. LEEBERGER, eine UE ROMS Ria eRe DUN 


Thre mame oo mg re PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
1:30 Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 
JERRY 1 Bern Cae AS aie vences 1638 Ellsworth 
W.C. Roperts, F. A. E. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 

Baltimore, Md. 


AY ON SC peace ALE 8 all aly WA, dee anus TE ech es 
52—-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
1 e 3 Sundays, at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 





Cc. W SHIPLEY, See os Sane ae 1 EK. Preston 
Pr UNGLAUB, F. A. E. & Jour. Agt........ Or E. Preston 
Gro, W. PRY, EE ALO SIE Rie SOS IE 2 Ts Girard ave. 





53—JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets Ist & 3rd Sunday, 
2:30, Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Morgan st. 


ASS Wie A LOND WY Onur onsessdssescorhsencuestie 249 Fourth st, 
JAS.10. CURRIE, Fs ADDR sncctsstscabeennsotess 232 Second st. 
: S. GARABRANT, Ins......--.105 Thomas st., Newark, N.J. 


\ 
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54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
at Engineers’ Hat: Ball st. 

OPUARR ER CGI, idk Seecesnssev culate ..14 Kingston ave. 

Je Woops, F. A. E.& Ins ront 





55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 


meet land3 Mondays, in Engineers’ Hall. at3p.m. 


EN pe ae Oe cece cas icant de costes eot 
s. SES TCR ai TEM ace (RMI Re sc ear Ee 
fie . Doon, DB eee Lo eee aaa es 





56—-KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 8rd st. 


JOSGHUVERSTUBL, OC. Hii lest nteussonateeres Hotel Clyde 
THOS. COLLIER, PAL Beis eae 916 Grand ave. 
P. O'BRIEN, RBG ops beccesn hoe ee 1226 Reid st. 





57—PROVIDENCE, R. vitally 2 land 3Sundays at 2 
a 


p. m., at Engineers’ 27 Exchange Pl, 
E. W. DARLING, (Oe DR ea erprereiey Pine ees HR a, ae 97 Jewett 
J.W. WILLIAMS, PA. Be ee ee 173 Orms st. 
C. A. WHIPPLE, j CT PRT BARR MR TNE ES 21 Felix st. 





58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 

Sundays at2p. m., at Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 
J. WETHERWAX, O. Boek kk ee "15 Franklin 
ae A. Porrer, F.A. EE. 9 Watkins ave. 
J.D. PRIMMER, Tng.33cc88: ...56 River st. 


59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist pene at 2, & 3d 

Sunday at], at Engineers’ Hall, B.& A. R.R. shops. 
BENJ. EVANS, Om Bitnwcase Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
8S. H. BuRHANS, i A. E.,Bath-on-the- Hudson, N.Yy 
J. HEPINSTALL, Ins...... 4 Law rence, Greenbush, N.Y: 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 

SR WILKINSON, C. Ga 12 E. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W.M. Jounson, F. A. BE. & Ins... cic... cscccenes 901 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atl0a. 
m.,and fourth Tuesday at 2 p.m. , at Engineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld: 

L. E. "GoopricH, O.E., 2 Lincoln st., 
Mass. 

G. R. Dority, F. A. E., 6 School, Charlestown, Mass. 

T. BRYANT, Ligde eae ah assie Box 27, Salem, Mass. 


62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
Bk, cor. alah and Public square, Sundays, "2:30, 
H. Ream, C. 644 EK. ‘Main st. 





Charlestown, 


eeecccesces 


ie E. eee F. A. .532 Maple ave. 





. C. BOYER, Re OA ee ae ee 28 W. 3rd 
63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., meets Re and third 
Sundays at 12:30 p. m., in BL& A. Building. 
GE WESAWY ER WO Meeks ccchaktttcssbeares ...89 Patton st. 
G. SoReynowwe, BUAT Bia. "43 Hebron st. 
CHABTES RM EROOT MT nS esc ye 96 Bancroft st. 





64—WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
days, 2p.m.,in Py thian’ Hall, 405 Main st. 

M.L . HamILton, OR Drea Ee sense ls papneeee 84 Mulberry 

C. W. DAvis, Pe AM pe eeteselecessee 112 Beacon st. 

M.L. HAMILTON, ANB ietets dec eoabeesttt aes 84 Mulberry st. 


65—CHILLICOTHE, O., meets second and fourth 
Stes fy at 1:30 p.m. , cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 


Wm. B. Gatuivan, C. Re ea 447 EH. Water 
Gro. W. WALTERS, Me ASE ay seh arsvoeeuaters 678 E. Main 
GoW OCUDDERS ENB resacs. caveccsccevcesslioahocee se 274 KE. Main st. 
66—CREAM CITY, at Keane ae WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2: 30, in B. E. Hall, cor. East 
water & Mason sts. as 3rd floor. 
Ww. CHAMBERLIN, Bio tisnces 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
Je ani DH edatecianiscscsebeveo@heicee. 715 Clybourn st. 
Cc. McCotium, Te em ig ns mda 238 Greenbush 


67—DUNKIRK, N.Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 


: C. KINGETER, OE | SESE ONES Ww. Doughty 
Ss. SEYMOUR, 3 LHI: NEI Ses a Dg “43 Ruggles st. 
A BEARDSLY, LAY Bese atene th ioake uaa ete etee Goce ae 408 Elk st.. 


68—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist_Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Tuesday at 7: 30, Cullis’ Hall, Wellington st. 


ANDREW TEMPLETON, OC. Eucccccsssssssoseoeecnen. 105 Waterloo 
H. EH. CRovucH, F. A.B.......0ccccccsccceesereees e387 Waterloo st. 
P. TEMPLE, ENA oe MON ieeR ge 102 Waterloo st. 





69-NORTHERN TIER, at GRAND FORKS, N. DARK. 
meets Ist Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 7:30. 


Wm. Dorie, CG. E........2.. re AS AT gS baat - 407 No, 8th st. 
B. SKIBNESS, i th) Bie pba ina eens yen ten ne Net 5 Box 203 
H. GoOWENLOCK, 1 ot ree een Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
CD: PHILLIPS, JOS AL beretsssecte Re Devils Lake, N.D. 





70—TORONTO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 

at Occident Hall, cor. shea ae and Queen sts. 
Bie Miuus, C. E. & In sssoe coeee 48 Bellevue Pl. 
. GAFNEY, ¥. Pee thie Her ae TE a oe 85 Grange ave, 


Sree TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays 1: a york and Amber sts. 

Wm. RicHarpson, C. E 7 

D.H. Fow er, F.A.E. & Ing............2163 Hast York st. 








seas bi ER a ee 
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72—AMBOY, ILL., meets 2d & 4th Sundays at 3p. m. 


Oo. Comsrocx, Bag id ah a Ca ea .-Box 100 
J. LAVELL, HSAs (HES Ce Oh Ria trou. st. Clinton, Ill, 
W.L. MAInNeE, Ligeia 14 Clark ave., Freeport, Ill. 


73—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sunday at 2 p. m. 
and third Saturday at 7 Pini... ab 82 pniney st. 


Be ROOT, Orca ticcteavesians toes ig hoeses oh eds eas 0 308 W. Main 
Ff. LAMPHERE, We AS attccas chene tce ties ee 1018 W. Dayton st. 
PRPERVSEND Ty LNB icercnses Vac ctshascceseccecsacsyees's 403 W. Mifflin 








74-—HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
oe at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts. erat. 2) Die Eni 


H. B. HUMPHRIES, TiRN Pag ph 2c 643 Boas st. 
M.G. TONITE, cM oth ct lucccteade chacksgarvercesstesses 618 Colder st. 
A fee KENNEDY, Pit papecseeveetves veeass eaisveestee, 008 Colder, 


75—-READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
atl p.m., at 729 Penn at. 


J.M. MADDEN, CES. code caectssdbetcises severe 06 Franklin 
N. H. DOHNER, TNEAG IDI orga cqist cee chasebatetoes 18 Seventh st. 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, IST) Beate rohagant aeons steestered 618 N.10th st. 





76—-WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday at 8 p.m., in Pythian Hall, Main st. 





ee OLN TOS 1.Gre) Bccscccctechevatetescceos cocstertebecsces 619 William 
JAS. BROWNLEE, F. A.B. & JS Occccsscccceccsecccccseeee 497 Elgin 
F.S. THORNE, 5 WOES a Brandon, Man. 





7iI—NEW HAVEN, UCONN.,.meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
eee toch L.E. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 


SPM acesscceas Sone cehest eo etcoumeees 226 Howard ave. 
WwW. oe Pie, I OE i ae See 184 Meadow st. 
J.-H! SouTH WORTH, LM8..62o..020.00..00052. 129 Columbus st. 








“S-LOUISVILEE KY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 

., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 
H. “PROUT, C.E .-++--1320 15th st. 
¥.A , BURGESS, F. A.E. eM phe Ste 
Heel ee LURAUD TEE SINAN See ssaderdes ohne sacheoreoed iuscbeses 1020 6th st. 


79—BROOK FIELD, MO., meotdaud’ Mondays. 
JOHN BARBEE, C. Ps 
M. Depoy, F. LR. 


eeccecccescoes 








8 Ceececescvcosescasasecesese rene ecsoserouies 





30-BALDWIN, at STEVEN’S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, 80. Side. 





FRED. GILLETT, ae Biscomece ASP PRON cule gaeth « 621 Church st. 
J. iH. HOLMAN G58 Dip okt nea ec oS 218 Center st. 
W. OD. W. D. Gourz, fh SOC De Coe ee 432 Center st. 
8I—KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
B’ldg, 7:30 es m. , first and ‘third Saturdays. 
Re SPECK ROS: Hues tecccncsesevece Meeccs tote ivek estates 628 Packard st. 
JAS. ata fee a Oe eee Sitcoessbens 519 Tenney ave. 
C.,B. STEPHENS, ALE) Srreetestety ca ssanc ede tues bsksce en 718 Ferry st. 
82-—SIOUX nae IOWA, meets lst and 3d Sundays, 
2p. Ns, F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 
Rost. EB. eo ats BV ROM Pe Ot Sis oe 913 13th st. 
L. B. Cutrrine, R, Wet ct ccctes eee ccpicses 1209 Jennings 
W. ARNOLD, Papen nee 811 Wall st. 





83—OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 
in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 
J. A. DRYDEN, C. E.......... Station A, Springfield, Mo. 


5i—CHARLOTTE, N.C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 
Ds m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


D. L. McConioven, C. E....... igslce tessa: Arlington Hotel 
ul bs D: Haynes, F. 1a ee Be cettcnt aa ancabes sees 411 N. Poplar 
A. TANKERSLEY, TUB sceae Re ease ie Pee cs Beedle sco oakcaa’s 10 Cedar 


85—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, 

Sunday at 2:30 p. m. ,in K. of P: 
ORT ET Oar AO SVE opevapee stacesc chess te siecees 212 N. Sumter 
TM. GLENN, F. A. EH. ..249 N. Henderson st. 
ab AD OUD MIU Never airesceer eel eastbereletacsetecasccaceés 194 E. Laurel 


86—ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 


reve meets every 








soute Sundays at Odd Fellows’ ‘Hall, Reed st. 
ratte . CLARK, nN et po ae 312 E. Coates st. 
au M. NELSON, me PAM WitceSecacten ste gessioeaa 604 Fisk ave. 
B. ScuLy, db TSI toa Cats Sp pee ee ae aN 409 Barrow st. 





4 1Sbd Wes sbacssch Cage ELS Pp pee one aren aaa 169 Payne st. 

W: B: R-BLaKn, POA. Ess... 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N. Y. 

&: ELV IHSO NS ENGH seek ects oeences 444 Tenth st. 


GEO. W. VROMAN, at NORTH PLATTH, NEB., 
“meets 1&3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 


Eig HINCMSV CC Hine vera se Rcstesteccatsbidniccscecscavtssevs .-Box 298 
Oh th A Ml rey. orn co a ONS. NA Te J OT age oa Oe Se Box 314 
SINE NW Le TUA TOs pL BEB ce evsetart scaices tekseusaenceccts sucanceaee Box 367 


89—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q., 
meets alternate Sundays at 2p. mM. 






Gro, eK ern OU ects ....007 Charron st. 
Jas. Morpny, I SAS AH Sotteseseputs ceccaseoae 63 Richmond st. 
B. FJ Lyrin, Ins..& Jo. Agt:.... 136 Congregation st. 


90—POTTSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at l0a. m.,in K. of P. Hall. 


FUR SAVAD Bye Cl DS silts eccceantebeewelecte ccs be tee 423 E. Market. 
T. Consor, a SOR SS, Se 428 E. Norweigan st. 
Hy OAR EV TINS ccscrssceres ..213 W. Norweigan st. 


569 


91—TRENTON gaa. , meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 


2A Dae htt Bb. ooh Hall, over Union Bank, 
Joun EB. Drppett, 6: sHisaifus sae saghuectcersodsd Samy AEP Box 269 
A. E. Woxcort, Big AA Ey et teehee toes Box 158 
J RAUON BS PHE BUSH. LW Gcsapsnucccesssuvetrenceesoheaceeevy sets Box 16 





92—PHORIA, ILL., meets Ist Sunday at 2, and 3rd 
Saturdays VE 30 Observatory Bld. 





OF CE SMITH, Oo BH. ....ccctecccoscesenevsvecscessp02 Western ave. 

C.G. Warr. Le YOR ri a eee ape 610 Western ave, 

eT arn TENN., meets Tuesdays, 7:30, Hlk’s 
all. 

J. G. NEUDORFER, C. Fi,......0..ccsceereccreeeeees00 7 Highland 

"RH OMAS SILAS, Eo CAN Hi, ycccssceaste sveves 248 W. Chester st. 

J OFENG MEA DATE View ETB sah anccterourack osbettbeccodeeansoseeeeeenees 





94—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 
3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall, Front & Springst. 


ALLEN COWDEN, Raton col tne Vas 262 W. Bluffst. 
THos. KEARNEY, F. A. HE. & Ine..................041 Genesee 
JS MSU TCM ORCA GUase tease sahsotaceceasedener doses sade 144 Champion 





95—CINCINNATI, O., meets first and third Sundays 

eda m., in Queen City Hall, 8thand Freeman. 
Hs ME GIMET TANG “CS! 2,5. icececcpucoeeceecscocden Ludlow, Ky. 
J. i: Conn, F. A. ’E. & Ins... Hawthorn ay. , Price Hill 


96>—-WEST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist ud 3d Sun- 
days at 10:30 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 





J oh GER SLAINTBOIDIN GC srt ls po sue de uaecassacdccceccbestee dnsudes 122 Iowa st. 
JOUR CRAWLER UA. Boscvcscceecesekectes 237 N. May 
J. W. SEARLS, | ir Oh aa ARR AS Aa we 259 W. Indiana 





97—SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 
ae m.,n. e. cor. Hanover and Camden sts. 


G. W. OREM, CORB ccgcc ee cadas borates Motes 1405 William st. 
Hess "CARMAN, UA soescsoues antees 1259 Riverside ave. 
Abr sa lt STEPHENS, 1 Fh a eet ee 610 W. Lee st 





98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 
at 2, 1519 O st., 4th floor. 
ADH ORNBER Ge Oc Bias Lstsssicesesbedecosscantncecs 524 N. 12th st.. 
H. WiaGensost, F. A. E. & Ins.. ..1700 Vine st. 


99--W ATER  aeedaetn eae ects eee and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. - . of P. Hall. 
ASM ELEN IV ASWIASYUU Co Luc caasecesestsevevesstinieeeers Maseseoort 
H. ut BLACKSTONE, F.A.E 
Be OUCH RISB EMTS) eek ctese cece cateeesseauseacee couestoecs 


100— SSL ILL., meets Ist & 4th Sandaye 
at 2:30, at B. L. E. Hail, 24 N. Main st. 

















W.E. Neat, C. o Per mab aia cauenccduekencees costae nace: 712 N. Hazell 
BH DOWES Se Al We sec dcdesecscsscaeeelacwu aes 823 N. Hazell 
J SACD HT MB AU eT Seceseaas atc oeeasesdescacceesnets 439 N. Jackson 





101I-GREENBRIER, at HINTON, W. VA., meets 1 & 
3 Sundays and2 & 4 Mondays, in "Bank Bld. vantnes 


CB SARAY. CONE S CLO ccc vosssccesetsoosaace uote mene Box 66 
DEG ft WA ER cy Rese Ate teres, we lon apoasee cass cacmanee L. Box 77 
Jin TANNER, BD a hE es a Bi Ce ee a EER ie aes 


= 


102—A USTIN, MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:4, 


in B. L. BE. Hall Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 
Wm. ANDERSON, CBee te MOR ee Boy, 497 
Rouuo M, HAseLTIne, F. A. Buccscccccccccscctesccsseccs Boy 659 
H FURTNEY, Fi SisseSeneacd bone Saas ceet cee woes eee L. Box (23 


103—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIH, V YO., 
meets Saturdays Ra :330p.m.,G. A. R. Hall. 


WAIN'O TREAG Bit Bisits eli Se inccness ceesoecatamcnensensae 720 afd st. 
G. W. Dr Forsst, WAS Beek Bee nee 404 6th st. 
Jas. McGiBBon, j EN PLEO Na, EGE INE GP TUT 515 5th st. 


Ue een: PA., meets 1&3Sundaysatlp.m., 
t Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

Wi. BATGHT RO Hiiiccisectosksccsconetcstectess 260 No. 31rd st. 

GEo. W. Facer, HetA. Hy. dt PNB ch skivce in 150 N. 3d st. 


105—NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist Saturday, 8:30 
p. m.,3d Sunday, 10 a. m. , No. 110 Hast 125th st. 

Isa cer) Wooismy, Ou Bick 242 EH. 128th st. 

Henry A. Hosss, F.A.E. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 

H. 1. Baker, hae: 30 Monroe, Flushing. Nav: 


1066—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 2nd & 4th atur- 
days at 7:30, in Grand Army Hall. 



















H.R. Tous (OLDE See Me er a gay Seats Box 624 

CHAS. B. GALLEHER, F. A. E....Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 

i th We PERRY, INGA toe cece Gen cesneane accent sa cetonnt Box 677 

107—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Engineevs’ Hall, 
second and fourth Saturdays at 7:30 p. m. 

ARTHUR LESTER AOR Me ec icccetee ss 817 So. 11th st. 

MARSH, pe vg ...1819 Pacific st. 

Je “SWARTZ, Tie ns ee ee Nie 1327 S. 17th st. 

oy eee nen PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysinI. O. F. Ha i. 

H. McKeEg, C. i sscadeseate slécdel tosideneinetsne’s cotidcecsdpacavessn 

Gs AW oS PUNK ER TON GH TAL P Hise cesssevles sac sdeeceneresneone 

M.S. ANDERSON, ine. 2nd floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 


109—QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA 
meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 


TE POW TG FETs Olss Hineoaaesebesccecssdepesccvedes vemnes 3826 Aspen st. 
el Doe LUTE See an oh Aus ils, soit oie eycvelsedacces 3711 Brown st. W. 
H.C. JOHNSON, ENG sescvseee FR PERE ER Ty, 3529 Wallace st. 


thas 


“3/9 


GEO. RUTHERFORD, Ins 


ee i PLD NG Deed ee en Fez JEN el NEL. Kea ay COM ded Se Or leet Re PAL kay 


10—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., meets 
Saturdays at 8, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bld, Tst's 
bet. 7th and sth. 


MEE) MIRO WAIN. WG. Ry echt cssccaceunes ticecpeaentncceabenosese tise. Box 283 
J. McGinnis, 4 El UIE TG ae eI 2005 I. st. 
B. LIGHTNER, DN Sass .gailesshlectanceatene seep toainenes otecee ges 914 K. St. 


111—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, ory moets 2 & 4 
Mondays, in "Masonic Hall, at 7: 30 Dp. 

D.C. PIERCE, OSH So ee 5336 Wabash, MHicaeGs 18. 

J.J.McCormack, F. A. E......4726 State, Chicago, Til. 

H. BROADBENT, Ins....5244 Wabash ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


112—CRESTON, eae: meets every Tuesday even- 


ingat B. L. 
J.B. Kirscu, C. i ae Ins...Room 1, Merchant’s BVk 


GEO. C. WeBSTER, Bah Ah Ble s eee aerta race cecheees 309 So. Birch 


113—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut. 








E. C. HAMMER, CO Be ae 105 Jay st. 
As: BROWNFIELD, . AD 1013 Mulberry 
G. W. RUSSELL, EY eee ocd AU pe aoe 806 E. 5th st. 


114—WATERLOO, IOWA, meetsinS. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at 2 p.m. 


L. H. HARVEY, Oo eee ey ba 7 836 Lime st. 
C. e CALKINS, Ker REE pea NS. AE SEU Rok 508 Almond 
UH CAD SM TB ce staiaatcteesen sosesedecscesunsecascbeved 315 High st. 


115-CHEYENNE, WYOMING, meets hed Monday 
at 7:30 p. m., in First National Bank Block. 

J. V. Evuis, Sgt HESS elles Se tag! TIE 2122 Evans st. 

ELMO GORE COMA Wee ee os Bea nner donc eek eect decoesccbien Box 675 

WINS. EL CG UER By LIS cece ds desMeecdsected conses 450 Beat 8th ot 


nNé6é—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 





meets at B. L. E. Hall, first and third Sundays. 
PLASHOAE BET TA O.. iibsjessevecte ovenssbaatestoscovanevssecstence Wells ave. 
AX T, GARLAND, F. ALE 13 Jacob st. 
THEO. FARRELL, NSS EVN Seelae Soiccoa vere gos ecureveeness 





117—-SANBORN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets. 
Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2: 30. 


H.M. nen LO agi rh amt. So daies Fee haa Sahn ak SO 308 W. 9th st 
CHAS. Bere, Pe A a ae eae den ce Sos suesoctoes os 
G.S. Tuonecon? PMB etal cotsecasstetatenne 915 Rawlins 





118—BROCK VILLE, ONT., meetsin Morrill’s Block, 
King st., every Tuesday, "at 7:30 p.m. 

¥. G. LAWRENCE, C. 

R. Warprop, F.’A. E 

Jo HATE MY LNG. sc3..ccorcce ee’ 


119—DUBUQUH, IOWA, meets 1&3 Sundays, 2p. m. 
JOHN J. BARKER, OB. @1nee 2x. 1670 Washington 
Wy astsccossestononeaneade 161 Broadway 


at 2p. m., 





FRANK Stayton, F. A 


120—LIMA, 0O., meets 1&3 Sundays, 
1.0. F all, ‘cor. Main and Wayne sts. 
C. E. Nutrine, OS VNC peed ms ia wae cee ity) 513 So. Main 
Wma. H. WARNER, SAY Hace sean as eee vaceecosee ose TOT N. Main 
Re Pe OPP, cl LS e genduoc dee casterdesacovavabeccvedeestontes 772 So. Main 


121—KFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store, on Jefferson st., alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 
CHAS. KELLIM, OED scare dopeokcas dace coves eu vedes tcaserees 
A.M. HENNEL, ASMA WEL orcs teeen kepeuiee sue senate cccuanbeaae Box 125 
JOSs As MOOLEDLAND, SINS ai icicc lees corgecsentdeaccoene Box 32 
122—GRATIOT. at ae GRATIOT, MICH., meets 
2nd & 4th Sundays, 1 
Huron ave., French’s 
Henry H. Patrick, C. Bb 
GILL CRONSHAW, F. 





p. ma., in B. L. E. Hall 
Block. ; 








123—IRON MOUNTAIN, at DESOTO, MOo., meets 
second and fourth Moni ays. 


Ve Wik VL. OSB: vcsdeccsecberse SUES Neos dkesabed toc Box 17 
A. WILLIAMS, Ger Bea lain apt IUD Ce odes L. Box 212 
SAAC TNS ON TAB GS dacs oad sei Canes Sbcseon voaeee rondstacbecseeacnst Box 283 
124—BUCYRUS, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays at 2. 
Tuos. Kaw, C. Ba De a etary at, oe 435 Lucas st. 
C. P. COLLINS, Bt AR Eo DO ASticcececcccs 723 Reid st. 
J. McALE&s, AEA PPE Ree ERs | 242 Middleton 


125—CLINTON, peg meets 2d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
B. Hall, Empire B’ k, 4th st. 


Monday, at 2, B. 
Tees ZIEGENFUS, o 
Cc. Surton, F. A. E.. 
L. Ree PING shielacdetos ace ad 
ya nega tae at SUMNER, CAL., aabets in A. 

O.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 








MONET MPRA OV Bre Nicci elena Box 36, Kern, Cal. 
ODE Witep at A Miao cesesecccskelioce Box 36, Kern, Cal. 
PACED) UNGER Sp TRE UCivebe cet gacaccas i ccocegcabrceseassseceee Tulare, Cal. 
127—BIG SANDY, at PANA, [LL., meets Ist & 3rd 
Sunday at 2:30, i. O. F. Hall. 
Gro. Rope, C. Pcie oe Laluivsatus beet beedccecenenes L. Box 56 
Cass WELLER, a ACC TY Leen ay Box 732 
W.D. HETRICK, AYES Sousa ltoiadodet ceataes vedere pasek eis 3e L. Box 56 


128—RICHFORD, at WEST FARNHAM, P. Q., 
meets first and third Sundays at B. L. E. Hall. 

©. G. Ames, C. E. & Ine.........Sutton Junction, P. Q. 

J. LANGSTRETH, F.A.E 


seer eccneeeeeereneereanesnes erasers 
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129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’ s Hall, nr. Broad & McNairy sts. 





F.G. Lucas, (OF UD Ree eR epee eA NOOR SARL 1312 Pine st. 

A. McD. Totmis, F. A. BE. & Ins.....:0.....063. L. Box 104 
130-KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, Nes meets 
Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K.of P. Hall, 1 m. 

nee PORTERS ©. CHU fos Veasssctootacaventarnen . 5th ave. 

T. J. GRADY. IT. A. E 101 West. a 

W. yb! GILPIN, Ange ook le 27 Neosha 





131I—FRASER, at SANBORN, IOWA, meetgin I. O. 
Hall, alternate Sundays, at 3p. m. 


J.V. DuRGIN, El ORS SREY aban ae PANS 5 M8) 8 Box 221 
J.F. Huaues, OR OAL. Hire: Oc) W'S), Ccecntaten eeeeee eet sen Box 266 


132—ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30 


p.m mB. L; BE. Hall, Acacia Hall. 
Saver WHELET WAG OW. co ovecesceteuse seme erent anaes Box 885 
E. QUINLAN, F. A, i Lis desiot oo a pobb be SPS eeomoe eee Box 1042 


Tig. PVD MW EN Yih 10.8 ois sieece side de ts avetvedas eee centeeaeerene ee 


on HAMILTON, ONT. meets 2d and 4th Sundays at 
2:30, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North. 





Hi McOonNELat Os Biss: ccs cee a Oxford st. 

SEW ELEAE HAS HY cc hocuctipsancentuere ems meee 60 Magill st. 

MED UNS LG VL ING con casccccsvaeseccsszdoeseabeetene St. Mary’s Lane 

134A LBUQUERQUE, at RE ab tei AB IZON SS 
meets every Tuesday i in Bes 

ERA RTD RHO oeky cee ixai soeuoesecobed 






EK. A. RANG, A SR, ; 
Davip J. DAZE, Ins.. 29, Williams, Ariz. 


135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays. at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 

CIEE TU RAS Ob CELA pall SHA SST Fa A ape re eG Sparkhill, N. Y. 

G. H. CONKLIN, F.A. E & Ins....Box 71. Suffern, N.Y. 


136—SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., meets 
every Tuesday, at Ty, m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
De Sep he aie NDE Se aocrisci-cs soisc cv So 
. Murray, ACU ea ske ths chou seaese eee eee 
hfe ks HAMILTON, EN Boa cevikl co vobet cava eee eater cote 
137—-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA 
Wit, EGU AINNOND OOM cis. ciscseoccrsacccatedecdoig eae dees Box 170 
R. McCAULEY, these Weare Wires MPR hal aT og OS ls Box 182 
Wn. J. HULL, Sess el Soh RO Box 369 





1388—SNOWDRIFT, at UéAMPBELLTON, Ne iaB. 
meets first and third Sundays at 130 clock, in Pat- 


terson’s Hall, near I. GC. R. Depot. 
ASA OITA ed a te ccs dacs sa cncoasescoaseeheee eee eMenee Box ¢ 
JOHN DEVEREAUX, HS SAL Hiiiesest sien sotesteterena eee os a 
GEO. A. SEARS, CL a RRR EEN SERS IL >” .Box 49 





139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 

Mondays, 1:30; Chosen Fr iend’s Hall, Youston ave. 
¥F. M. COLLINS, SETS EG RG Olt Colorado st. 
Sam MILLICAN, BAG ey GEN Bs, eck oeeteed Johnson st. 


140-- GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., meets lst & 3d 
Tuesdays, 9:30, "and & 4th Wednesdays, 7:30 p. m., 
I. 0. F. Hal, Royal and St. Michael st. 

JOHN NELSON, co. E 

J 4D. HOOLESS Bs VAG HOG Ins. cnik2 405 Augusta 


141-—SMOKY HILL, at ELLIS, KAN., hota weanen 
days at 7:30 p, m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

SD SO CARA PERV Oa Mice ee aie 

T.E. McManon, F. A. E. 

THOS. CHAPMAN, Tne... 


142—ST. FRANCIS, at hy etek Pe t 
2d & 4th Sundays in I. 0. F. Bears 














DOWN PLVPBREUSONG: Oy Hols. decsbsvelcetaveeecctceegeuenae Box 69 
Gro. F. Howe, TC (i ES SM CE SORE gM I Box 238 
od OV CLIK TIN SOINNNE TUNG iac Ge apeteehecSANee stoke elias coe ee Box 94 





1443-URBANA, ILL., meets first and third Sund 
inOdd Bellows” Hall. atom: eT Ste 

Z. F.SuHarpr, C. wie Ths. ST OUn A Styrene Box 329 

Cl WATCOLE, Shr Agua crack sccetsecet ce ca Ai ai PANS Box 66 


144—BRATINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1 &3 
Mondays at 2 Miller’ 8 Hall, 4th st., bet. 1&2av. 


Bs C. Scorn, C. Wonca Te Min SoM USNC AS ak 
UN THES cotta. hs ccshcaters sovesus use ae ute ene ee Box 128 
f Wiuis, Ins. & ae JS Rae ae OL atest Ber 


Wer ts at NEW YORK CITY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, 161 Rk. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays 10a.m. 







Wm. RayMonn, C. Bunce. cecsoscee ...08 W. 125th st. 
Joun Greer. F. A. E. "38! 154th st. 
THOS) DEISHT Den ll Soccecasvceer ee cues Pawling, N. Y. 


146-—MARSHALLTOWN,IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
days, at3p.m.,in B. TK EK. Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 


Mah on Clee, OPW sities eonuees Cease, ROE o 202} So. 2nd ave, 
J Py BOOBS Be eae Oe Ree Tees Bae oy 405 So. 4th bt. 
| ioral thoes & Rey Li Oy Bole a NU, 103 South Center st. 
147-—SPOKANE, at SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 
meets every Mond day. 
+ Gree ©) Brus, oe aacionneer eee acon acee sevoeeaney Box 166 
H. A, Moors, FADE de Ines. olen sbeasety Box 62 
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VoLt. XXVIII. 


To My Husband. 





O you remember the little church where 
(O I was made your bride? 
Do you remember the April morn we 
walked there side by side? 
‘Tis many years ago, dear, yet I 
plainly see it still, 
That dear old church, with steeple high, that 
stood upon the hill. 


We went alone, just you and I, nor cared for any’s 
frown. 

Across the furzy meadow where the brook was 
trickling down. 

They said we were not mated. They were a funny 
set. 

For if we were not mated then, we are together yet. 


I think I see you, husband, in your manhood 
brave and strong, 

With your pleasant smile and cheery word, walk 
carelessly along. 

We never thought of trouble, the future years 
may bring. 

All happiness, I thought, would come with my 
precious wedding ring. 


We came across the ocean, we left our native land, 

We Mtb our littleones grow up, a happy little 
band. 

In sickness and sorrow we each have had a share, 

And since that happy April day have met with 
many a care. 


We have climbed the hill of life, dear, thro’ every 
kind of weather, 

And now we’ve reached the summit we will travel 
down together, 

Tho’ slowly down the course we go, we’ll cheer 
each other on, 

Just as we did in climbing up, when life we first 
began. 


We are daily growing older, and silver threads 
Lisee 

Are coming rapidly each day, they’ll whiten you 
and me, 

And one of us must say good-bye, and one shall 
go away; 

And one shall see the other placed down in the 
graveyard clay. 


We cannot tell how soon it will be, or who will be 
the first, ; 

‘That ona bed of sickness lies, by the other nursed ; 

But this we know, whichever goes there’ll be a 
vacant space 


That never more upon this earth there’s any can 


replace. 
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We can but do our best, dear, while here we both 
may stay, 
To live as happy as we can thro’ each succeeding 


ay, 
And jae the summons comes to call either of us 
ome, 
The one that goes shall watch and wait until the 
other comes. 
—Mrs. H. B. Jones, in Railway Service Gazette. 





ATONEMENT. 





(Gf) T was Sunday evening, and the 
44 Rev. Christopher Cope, curate of 
SN pty: ’s, Pimlico, was walk- 
TRO ing home alone, after completing 

his duties at the church. Hewas 
somewhat later than usual, for it had been 
his turn that Sunday to stay behind after 
service and receive confessions—now a 
recognized institution at that ritualistic 
place of worship. 

The streets through which he passed on 
his way to his lodgings were by this time 
quite deserted, so the young clergyman 
was able to walk rapidly along, with his 
eyes fixed on the pavement, absorbed in a 
train of engrossing thought. His reflec- 
tions had nothing to do with the con- 
fessional, or, indeed, with any church mat- 
ters; but he was thinking—as he now 
generally did think in his leisure moments 
—of the girl to whom he had become 
lately engaged. That was what made him 
smile so happily—the mental sight of 
Evie Beck’s gentle face, whose soft, dark 
eyes and look of simple trust hovered be- 
fore him and centered all his thoughts 
upon their sweet serenity. 

How lucky he had been to win the love 
of sucha girl! For he had little outside 
himself to recommend him. His present 
means were small, and his future prospects 
inconsiderable. Certainly, he came of a 
good family, and this, perhaps, more than 
anything else, had induced Evie’s mother 
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—though not without a good deal of re- 
luctance—to allow the engagement. Mrs. 
Beck was a widow, but she was afflicted 
with none of the confiding helplessness 
which proverbial notions attach to that 
estate. 

On the contrary, she was a regular old 
stager, with as good an idea of looking 
after herself and daughter as anyone need 
desire. And when she gave her consent 
to Evie’s engagement with Cope, she made 
a mental reservation that if anything 
more tempting offered, the luckless curate 
should promptly receive his conge. 

Neither Miss Evie, who was deeply in 
love with her fiancee, nor the Rev. Christo- 
pher had any inkling of this, madame Za 
mere being far too shrewd a strategist to 
show her hand before she was obliged. 
The young cleric, as he now indulged in 
waking dreams of his beloved, saw noth- 
ing ahead to cloud his hopes of bliss, ex- 
cept the prospect of having to wait a year 
or two until his income grew a bit 
larger. 

He was suddenly awakened from his 
sweet reverie by the sound of a low moan, 
close at hand, expressive of great pain or 
trouble; and glancing quickly in the di- 
rection of the sound, at once saw from 
what source it proceeded. Leaning against 
the wall, just to his left, stood a young 
woman, with her hands pressed to her 
side, and swaying her body backward and 
forward, evidently in violent physical pain. 
The light from a neighboring lamp fell 
full upon her, showing a face ghastly and 
haggard enough to excite pity in the most 
obdurate; and this, too, despite the fact 
that everything about her, from the smart 
finery of her attire to the painfully ap- 
parent rouge upon her cheeks, betokened 
her a member of that, alas! too numerous 
sisterhood whose daily bread is bought 
with the wages of shame. 

Now, the Rev. Christopher’s heart was 
very far from obdurate; and, when he saw 
a fellow-creature thus suffering, it was not 
in his nature to pass her by merely because 
she wasasinner. He therefore stopped, 
and asked her kindly what was the matter. 
At first he could get no response from her 
but groans and gestures of pain. But at 
the end of a minute or two, when her 
paroxysm became less violent, she man- 
aged to tell him that she had been taken 
suddenly ill in the street, about half an 
hour since, that she thought she should 
have died, and that even now she did not 
know how she was possibly going to get 
home. . 

“Where do you live?” inquired the 
curate, pityingly. 

The woman gave an address in C 
street, a quarter of a mile or so from where 
they stood. 

“Don’t you think you may soon be well 
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‘she replied ; “I’m afraid not. 


Na: 
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enough to walk there?” he said, in an en- 
couraging tone. : 

She shook her head. “I’m afraid not,” 
The pain’s 
rather better, but it’s left me that weak 
that I feel I should fall headlong if I was 
to leave this wall.” 

The clergyman looked about him, help- 
lessly. There was no one in sight, except 
a policeman in the distance, and he did not 
like to summon him, knowing the harsh- 
ness with which officers of the law are ac- 
customed to treat women of this class. 
Had there been acab-stand within reason- 
able range, he would have chartered a 
hansom, put her into it, and given the 
cabby half a crown to see her safely home. 
But there was not such a thing, he knew, 
anywhere near. * * * What was he to 
do? Hecould not, in'common humanity, 
leave the poor creature where she was, 
And yet, if he were to take her home him- 
self, and any member of his congregation 
were to see him in such a woman’s com- 
pany, they would be certain to put a most 
sinister construction on the circumstance. 

He hesitated a moment or two, and 
looked up and down the street again, in 
the hope that some one might come along 
whose assistance he could seek. But his 
hope was fated to disappointment. The 
street remained absolutely deserted, and 
no sound of footsteps met his ear save the 
steady tramp of the guardian of law and 
order in the distance. During this time 
a brief though fierce struggle was taking 
place within him between the natural in- 
stincts of humanity on the one side, and 
the clerical dread of appearances on the 
other. At length, however, the man got 
the better of him. Clenching his teeth, 
the Rev. Christopher resolved to render 
this poor sufferer the assistance she so 
badly needed, and to let the consequences 
take care of themselves. 

“Yet me help you home,” he said, quiet- 
ly. “Itis not fit for you to stop out here 
in the cold.” 

She thankfully accepted his offer,in a 


_few murmured words of gratitude. A 


dozen people, at least, had passed het 
while leaning there against the wall. Yet 
this was the first, not only who had offered 
her help, but who had even stopped to in- 
quire what was the matter. 

With a tender gentleness, acquired from 
frequent contact with the weak and suf- 
fering, he helped her to stand upright. 
Then, drawing herhand through his arm, 
he bade her lean her full weight upon 
him, and walk exactly at her own pace. 
This—poor creature!—was little more than 
a crawl, varied by frequent pauses. But 
fortunately the distance they had to go 
was short; and in ten minutes they had 
arrived at the corner of C—— street, only 
a few paces from their destination. 
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The Rev, Christopher was just beginning 
to breathe more freely, and to thank Provi- 
dence for having brought him through 
safely, when he heard the sound of foot- 
steps approaching round the corner. * * * 
Heaven grantthey might not belong to any 
acquaintance or parishioner of his! His 
heart, which had become quieter, now re- 
sumed its nervous fluttering,and analmost 
sickening anxiety took possession of him. 

But, alas! though more or less expect- 
ing misfortune, he was not prepared for 
the full disaster in store. Just as they 
reached the corner of the street, and his 
companion found it necessary to stop for 
breath, the owners of the footsteps, com- 
ing quickly round in the opposite direc- 
tion, met them face to face, and, indeed, 
nearly collided with them. Imagine what 
a thrill of dismay shot through the luck- 
less curate when he recognized in them— 
Evie Beck and her mother! 

He stood literally rooted to the spot, 
unable to speak or move. Horror and 
despair benumbed him. Nor were these 
feelings at all alleviated when he saw the 
look of reproachful anguish on his fiancee’s 
face, and that of outraged modesty and 
contempt on her mother’s. Evie’s lips 
quivered, as if she were about to speak— 
perhaps to invite an explanation. 

But her mother grasped her, almost 
roughly, by the arm, and with a peremptory 
“Come along! This is no fit sight for 
you, my child,” and another scathing look 
at poor Christopher, bore the girl rapidly 
away. What happened the next few min- 
utes, the dazed and despairing curate 
scarcely knew. He had adim conscious- 
ness of murmured apologies from his 
companion for having got him into trouble, 
and of leaving her at the door in charge 
of another young woman, who stated her- 
self to be the sufferer’s sister. By her re- 
quest (for she being the only person in 
the house, she said, she had nobody to 
send), he went and summoned the doctor, 
and then betook himself to his lodgings, 
feeling more miserable than he had ever 
done in his whole life before. 

He did not get a wink of sleep that 
night, but tossed restlessly from side to 
side in his bed, pondering, in an agonized 
manner, how he should be able to right 
himself in Evie’s eyes. Next morning, he 
rose early, wretched and unrefreshed, and 
went for a long walk in the sharp, frosty 
air, to cool the fever of his aching brow. 
During this walk, he made up his mind to 
the only course which seemed open, 
namely, to go and see Evie that very 
morning, and explain to her the true cir- 
cumstances of the case. So, after break- 
fast—which, for all that he ate of it, he 
need not have troubled his landlady to 
send up—he started off for Mrs. Beck’s 
house. 


Sgt 


Ringing the bell, he waited in great 
anxiety for the maid to open the door, and 
when that functionary appeared, asked 
tremulously whether Miss Evie were at 
home. 

The domestic coughed, hesitated, and 
finally rejoined, with obvious embarrass- 
ment: 

“Tf you please, sir, missus has given me 
orders that if you called I was to say that 
neither she nor Miss Evie was at home 
to you.” 

“ But—but c-c-ouldn’t you tell Miss Evie 
that I’m here?” stammered the young 
man, pleadingly,as he slipped half-a-crown 
into the maid’s hand. 

“Yes, ll do that, if you like,” she said, 
urged more by her pity for his evident 
distress than by the small douceur. . “But 
I’m afraid it won’t be much good.” 

She went away, leaving him on the door- 
step, and in a few minutes returned, shak- 
ing her head. “Neither missus nor Miss 
Evie will see you, sir,’ she told him. 
“And I was to say it’ll be no use your call- 
ing again!” 

More hopeless and despairing than ever, 
the curate turned away, and went back to 
his lodgings, with his head bowed de- 
jectedly on his breast. Only one thing 
(so far as he could think) remained for 
him to do, that was, to write Evie a full 
explanation. 

Though, judging from the peremptory 
manner in which he had just been refused 
an audience, there seemed little hope of 
that explanation being believed. How- 
ever, as this appeared now the only feasible 
course, he must need adopt it. So the 
moment he reached his rooms, he sat 
down and indited his fancee a long and 
pleading epistle, in which he solemnly 
protested his entire innocence, and took 
heaven to witness that the account he gave 
was literally and absolutely true. 

Having dispatched this missive, he 
waited, in anxious suspense, to see what 
its result would be. But as the hours 
went by—great heavens! how slowly— 
and no reply from Evie reached him, what 
little hope he had remaining died away 
and he gave himself up to bitter despair. 

Six o’clock found him in his easy chair, 
leaning his throbbing forehead on his 
hands—the picture of blank and hopeless 
misery. He had no heart to settle any- 
thing. He had tried to begin a sermon, 
but had thrown down a pen before he had 
written aline. He had taken up a novel, 
but flung it aside almost assoon as he had 
opened it. Even the daily paper lay on 
the table still folded and uncut. Just in 
that state in which he most needed dis- 
traction, he was quite unable to obtain it; 
for his gloomy thoughts asserted an irre- 
sistible claim to his attention. 

By and by he was interrupted in his 
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train of bitter reflection by a sharp knock 
at the door and the sudden entrance of 
his landlady. 

“Please, sir,” she said, handing him a 
letter, “a boy’s just brought this for you. 
He seemed ina great hurry, and said it 
was most pertikler.” 

The Rev. Christopher took it and 
glanced at the address. The handwriting 
which he there-saw brought a sudden rush 
of color to his face, and his fingers trem- 
bled so that he could scarcely open the 
envelope. It contained the leaf of a pock- 
etbook, on which were scrawled a few 
words in pencil. As he read them his 
heart gave a tremendous leap for joy and 
all his feelings in a moment suffered 
a reaction from dull despair to wild and 
fluttering hope. 

The message which thus affected him 
was as follows: 

“For heaven’s sake, come here at once. 

EVIE.” 

It is scarecely necessary to say that the 
curate lost no time in complying with the 
summons. He caught up his hat and 
rushed off without an instant’s delay. As 
he ran through the streets, with the long 
tails of his ritualistic coat flying behind 
him in the wind, passers-by turned to 
stare at himin wonder and amusement. 
But he hurried on, regardless, probably 
unconscious, of all this, until he came to 
a halt at Mrs. Beck’s door. 

Before he had time to ring the bell, Evie 
herself let himin. ‘Tears were streaming 
down her face, and her general demeanor 
bespoke great agitation. 

“Oh, Christopher—Christopher, forgive 
me!” shecried. And then, as he took her 
in his arms and pressed her rapturously to 
him, she sobbed out upon his breast. ‘‘It 
was cruel of me to doubt you, darling. I 
know all about it now. The poor creature 
you helped last night has come herself to 
tellme. She is here now—dying” (in an 
awe-struck voice). ‘ Butshe does so want 
to see you, just once, before her end comes, 
and to know that it is all right between 
us. I will take you to her!” 

As she spoke, she disengaged herself 
from his embrace, and led him by the 
hand, ina very rapture of blissful wonder- 
ment, toward the little morning room on 
the right side of the hall. The sight 
which there met his eyes lingered in his 
memory for many aday tocome. On the 
sofa lay the poor unfortunate whom he had 
helped to her home last night. Approach- 
ing death made itself terribly apparent in 
her almost livid face and desperate labori- 
ousness of breathing. 

Yet, even so, she was struggling to gasp 
forth comforting words to her sister, who, 
poor thing, knelt by the sufferer, a pit- 
eous scarecrow of dishevelled finery, sob- 
bing out her soul in uncontrollable grief. 
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Even Mrs. Beck, whose heart was by no 
means tender, could not altogether re- 
press her emotion, but stood by the fire- 
place pale and softened, with traces of 
tears plainly visible upon her wrinkled 
cheeks. 

After a while the dying girl opened her 
eyes and saw the curate standing by her, 
with his hand locked in Evie’s. A smile 
lit up her face, and she made the most 
violent efforts to speak. But now she had 
to fight for every breath, for lung disorder 
was fast suffocating her; and only one 
word, in spite of all her exertions, could 
she gasp out so as to be audible—the 
whispered word ‘“‘ Atonement.” 

The Rey. Christopher afterward learned 
the details, partly fromthe dead woman’s 
sister, partly from Evie, As most of them 
may easily be inferred from the above 
narrative, it will only be necessary to 
touch on them briefly. Being a popular 
man the curate’s recent engagement to 
Evie Beck had become a matter of general 
knowledge among the people in the 
parish, and the poor unfortunate, who had 
lived in C—— street for years and had 
during her occasional spells of penitence 
attended St. Y——’s church, knew all 
aboutit. His kindness to her, pariah as 
she was, on that Sunday night had touched 
her deeply. 

And the knowledge that it had brought 
him into trouble with his betrothed had 
caused her very keen self-reproach. This 
had so worked upon her that, feeling her 
end near, and fearing lest it might come 
before she should be able to make her 
last act of reparation to her benefactor, 
she had risen from her bed—in her sis- 
ter’s temporary absence from her house— 
and actually struggled as far as Mrs. Beck’s. 
* * * What courage—what almost 
superhuman exertion—had. been neces- 
sary for this in a person suffering from 
acute pneumonia, may be better imagined 
than described.—London Truth. 





The Religion of Fear. 


HE religion of fear has passed 
like the goblins of the night. 
It frightened the childhood of 
the race, but it has been out- 

rown. ‘The child js fearful of 
the dark. In the shadows lurk all imagin- 
able shapes and horrible fancies. ‘The un- 
seen evil hides itself in the night. He 
buries his head in the covers, and trem- 
bling at the succession of faces and forms 
which arise and pass, dreams of still more 
dreadful forms, to awake at last to find 
the sunlight streaming into his room, to 
hear the birds of song, and not a ghost or 
goblin in all the bright world of day. 
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Exactly thus has it been with mankind 
in the night of ignorance. Creation had 
no laws, and God ruled by his arbitrary 
will. He was irresponsible, and the god 
of evil was yet more terrible. Superstition 
settled down like a black night in which 
mankind was tortured by the nightmare 
of dogmatism. It did not seem that the 
night would ever pass. ‘Theology had 
civilization by the throat, strangulated, 
crushed, and the people were her abject 
slaves, cringing before the least of the 
shaven priests, not only for life in this 
poor world, but for eternal life in a world 
seemingly existing only that an impla- 
cable god might wreak his infinite ven- 
geance. 

But the slow morning came. The crisis 
came and the fevered mind awoke. The 
sun of knowledge poured the full splendor 
of its rays over all the world. Poor, 
frightened, self doubting humanity looked 
out through the bars of its blasting creeds 
and dogmas which it had been taught ex- 
pressed the willof the Almighty, and saw 
the bright world in grace and beauty; joy 
everywhere; the singing bird in the wind- 
swept spray, the flocks sporting on grassy 
hills; the hum of insect life; pleasure; 
happiness; delight in the very act of liv- 
ing, and not a goblin nora shadow in all 
the lovely scene; and they who first 
awoke, perhaps from the fact that they 
suffered most from terror, because,most 
sensitive, began to think; began to think, 
which was contrary to the will of God’s 
chosen priesthood. Thinking was a capi- 
tal crime, and the thinker was a marplot 
against whom the hatred of men and God 
was hurled. 





The Sound of a Sunbeam. 


—— 


NE of the most wonderful dis- 

C coveriesin science that has been 
) J made within the last year or 

= two is the fact that a beam of 
light produces sound. Accord- 

ing to Milling, a beam of sunlight is 
thrown, through a lens, on a glass vessel 
that contains lampblack, colored silk or 
worsted, or other substances. A disc, hav- 
ing slits or openings cut in it, is made to 
revolve swiftly in this beam of light so as 
to cut it up, thus making aiternate flashes 
of light and shadow. On putting the ear 
to the glass vessel, strange sounds are 
heard so long as the flashing beam is fall- 
ing on the vessel. Recently, a more won- 
derful discovery has been made. A beam 
of sunlight is caused to pass through a 
prism, so as to produce what is called the 
solar spectrum, or rainbow. The disc is 
turned, and the colored light of the rain- 
bow is made to break through it. Now, 
place the ear to the vessel containing the 
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silk, wool or other material. As the col- 
ored lights of the spectrum fall upon it, 
sounds will be given by different parts of 
the spectrum, and there will be silence in 
other parts. For instance, if the vessel 
contains red worsted, and the green light 
flashes upon it, long sounds will be given. 
Only feeble sounds will be heard if the 
red and blue parts of the rainbow fall 
upon the vessel, and other colors make no 
sound at all. Green silk gives sound best 
in red light. Every kind of material gives 
more or less sound in different colors, and 
utters no sound in others. 





The Talking Woman. 


EWARE of the woman who talks 
rapidly,” said an old French 
writer, “for when she _ has 
spoken of every one else, she 
will talk of thee.” Of course, 


te) 


. that was very cynical, and, perhaps, not 


altogether true; but every one must ad- 
mit that there was a little spice of truth 
init. Where there is talk, there must al- 
ways be a subject of conversation; and 
when one has talked very rapidly, and for 
a long time, even with the best intentions 


_in the world, the subjects have a tendency 


to become mere personal ones. And per- 
sonal subjects are always so interesting! 
How far superior to glittering generalities, 
such as those afforded by books and poli- 
tics and the weather. Let the talking 
woman be neverso personal, she always 
has a delighted audience, and it is impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of family 
history and sins of omission and com- 
mission with which they become acquaint- 
ed in the course of one sitting. Is she in 
society? Every smallest incident that she 
has seen or heard is detailed in that gay, 
well-meaning chatter, a perfect crazy 
patchwork of odds and ends of nothing; 
but odds and ends skillfully patched to- 
gethersometimes make a first-rate scandal, 
and after ascandal is once started anybody 
can keepit going. That requires no talent 
at all. 

Is the talking woman a trusted employe 
of some business firm? It shall go hard 
with her, but she will tell the exact con- 
dition of the books and all the plans and 
hopes and fears of the firm to all her inti- 
mate friends, and virtually lay bare every 
secret of the business every time she talks. ‘ 
Everybody knows all about the threatened 
failure long before it happens, and the 
fact that everybody knows it precipitates 
the failure, and the firm goes to the wall 
merely because one of its employes was 
good at talking and must have something 
to talk about. 

Is the talking woman one of your friends? 
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Then sit and listen to her by all means. 
Absorb everything she says and even take 
a delight in it, but lock your own family 
skeleton up in a closet and throw the key 
into the well when you see her coming, 
for otherwise she will hold it up and rattle 
its bones for the amusement of some other 
audience. It is not that she thinks of 
harming you in the least, but she must 
talk, and other subjects being exhausted, 
the inhabitant of your closet is always op- 
portune and always interesting. 





One Way to Preserve the Complexion. 


IS WOMAN’S skin is like a piece 

o of satin, and will not stand rub- 

bing, rinsing or soaking. If it 

. is to retain the delicacy of tex- 
ture and wear without wrinkles 

or discoloration, it must be cared for asa 
belle pets her laces and lingerie ora matron 
her bridal finery. 
There is no prescription and no one 
remedy that will cure all patients. The 
thing to do is to study effect. Hot water 
is good for one face and the injury of 
eleven; glycerine is the de/e noire of 
blondes, and the delight of brunette 
beauties; some skins never chap,’ and 


others show eruptions and discoloration © 


in midsummer. 

There are no women who take care of 
their faces as professionals do. Tothem, 
health is beauty,and beauty capital. Every 
actress has her own methods of preserv- 
ing her complexion, and soapy water is 
not one of them. 

Soap should not be used on the face, as 
there are chemicals which shine and dry 
the skin. One scrubbing amonth isa suf- 
ficiency, unless one has been trayeling 
through a coal mine. The best way to 
make up the face is to rub it with a soft 
linen or chamois cloth till all the dirt 
comes off. The friction should be suf- 
ficient to quicken the perspiration, thus 
opening the pores of the skin, without ir- 
ritating it. When the cloth rubs clean, 
dip it in cold cream, and after working it 
in the face, rub it dry. There are creams 
and creams, but if the pure dairy pro- 
duction cannot be procured, here is a’sub- 
stitute that can be warranted. It will cost 
in the neighborhood of $2, but half the 
quantity prescribed will suffice for six 
. months: Almond oil, 20 grains; spermaceti, 
60 grains; white wax, 30 grains; tincture 
benzoine, I5 grains; oil of rose, 5 drops. 
Mix wax, spermaceti and almond oil ina 
hot water bath. Remove from the fire, 
and stir until snowy; then add the other 
ingredients, and beat until cold and white. 
Bottle in a paste vial or jelly cup with 
glass cover, and use whenever the face 
needs cleaning. 


- But you haven’t put one on m 
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You Put No Flowers on My Papa’s 
Grave. 










ITH sable-draped banners and slow- 
measured tread, 

4 The flower-laden ranks pass the 

1 gates of the dead, 

And seeking each mound where a 

comrade’s form rests, 

Leave tear-bedewed garlands to bloom on each 

breast. 


Ended at last is the labor of love, 

Once more through the gateway the saddened 
lines move ; 

A wailing of anguish, a sobbing of grief, 

Falls low on the ear of the battle-scarred chief ; 

Close crushed by the portals, a sunny-haired child 

eee him in accents which grief rendered 
wild: 

‘Oh, sir, he was good, and they said he died 
brave— 

Why, why did you pass my dear papa’s grave? 

I know he was poor, but as kind and as true 

As ever marched into the battle with you. 

His grave is so humble, no stone marks the spot. 

You may not have seen it—oh, say you did not! 

For oa poor heart will break if you knew he was 
there’ : 

And eave him too lowly your offerings to 
share ; 

He didn’t die lowly—he poured his life’s blood 


In rich crimson streams from the top-crowning sod 
Of Be ota which stood in front of the 
ght 
And cfed ‘shouting, ‘Onward, for God and the 
right!’ 
O’er all his dead comrades your bright garlands 
wave, 


papa’s grave! 
If mamma was here—but she lies by his side; 
Her wearied heart broke when dear papa died.” 


EAE | file left! countermarch!”’ cried the 

chief: 

“ This young orphan maid hath full cause for her 
Tiel: ( 

Then up in his arms, from the hot, dusty street, 

He lifted the maiden, while in through the gate 

The long line répasses, and many an eye 

Pays fresh tribute of tearsto the lone orphan’s 
sigh. 


“This way, it is here, sir, right under thetree; 

They lie close together, with just room for me.” 

“Halt! Cover with roses each lowly grave mound, 

A love pure as this makes these graves hallowed 

ground.” 

“Oh, thank you, kind sir! I ne’er can repay 

The kindness you’ve shown little Daisy to-day; 

But I’1l pray for you here each day while I live; 

’Tis all that a poor soldier’s orphan can give.” 
—C. &. L. Holmes. 





Home. 


—__ 


HE good home is the unit of the 
good government. The hearth- 
stone is the corner-stone of civ- 
ilization. Society is not inter- 
ested in the preservation of 

hateful homes, of homes where hus- 

bands and wives are selfish, cold and 
cruel. It is not to the interest of so- 
ciety that good women shculd be en- 
slaved, that they should live in fear, or 
that they should become mothers ‘by 
husbands whom they hate. Homes should 
be filed with kind and generous fathers, 
with true and loving mothers; and when 





_ 
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they are so filled the world will be civil- 
ized. Intelligence will rock the cradle; 
justice will sit in the courts; wisdom in 
the legislative halls, and above all and over 
all, like the dome of heaven, will be the 
spirit of liberty. Although marriage is 
the most important and the most sacred 
contract that human beings can make, 
still when that contract has been violated, 
courts should have the power to declare it 
null and void upon such conditions as 
may be just. Asa rule, the woman dowers 
her husband with her youth, her beauty, 
her love—with all she has; and from this 
contract certainly the husband should 
never be released, unless the wife has 
broken the conditions of that contract. Di- 
vorces should be granted publicly, precisely 
as the marriage should be solemnized. 





Art of Fascination. 





HE secret of fascination is one 
which many a woman would 
sacrifice a good deal to learn. 
To cultivate a charming and at- 
tractive manner, one must begin 
at home, and surely a better school could 
not be devised, for the training is, in its 
way, perfection. Here you are sure to 
find each day little rubs which must be 
soothed with skillful touch; there is a 
constant mind-friction going on among 
even the most devoted members of the 
household. It is a painful fact, though 
none the less true, that one’s family acts 
as a constant counter-irritant. Now, a 
. steady effort to smooth over the rough 
places, minister to wounded hearts, and 
with deft touches erase unpleasant mem- 
ories is called for, and the woman who 
obeys the summons is pretty sure to find 
herself fuily able to cope in the most 
agreeable fashion with the outside world. 
Few women, however, realize that a fas- 
cination of manner is not born, but culti- 
vated. It begins to bud in the nursery, 
develops under the skillful training of 
painstaking instructors, and blossoms 
forth into complete beauty in the society 
of well-bred women. 





—_ 20 


Hints for Boys. 


= os GENTLEMAN advertised fora 
©O8 > boy to assist him in his office, 
; and nearly fifty applicants pre- 
any sented themselves before him. 
Out of the whole number he 

selected one, and dismissed the rest. “I 
should like to know,” said a friend, “on 
what ground you selected that boy, with- 


out a single recommendation?” “ You are 
mistaken,” said the gentleman, “he hasa 
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great many. He wiped his feet when he 
came in, and closed the door after him, 
showing that he was careful; he gave up 
his seat to that lame old man, showing 
that he was kind and thoughtful; he took 
off his cap when he came in, answered my 
questions promptly and respectfully, show- 
ing that he was polite and gentlemanly; 
he picked up a book, which I had pur- 
posely laid upon the floor, and replaced it 
on the table, while all the rest stepped 
over it or shoved it aside; an he waited 
quietly for his turn, instead of pushing or 
crowding, showing that he was honest and 
orderly. When I talked with him, I no- 
ticed that his clothes were carefully brush- 
ed, his hair in nice order, and his teeth as 
white as milk; and when he wrote his 
name, I noticed that his finger nails were 
clean, instead of being tipped with jet, 
like that handsome little fellow’s in the 
blue jacket. Don’t you call these things 
letters of recommendation? I do, and I 
would give more for what I can tell about 
a boy by using my eyes ten minutes than 
all the letters of recommendation he can 
give me.” 








Beauty as a Snare. 


T is useless to disguise the fact 
’ that almost all young women look 

forward to marriage as a means 
of solving the great probiem of 
life. Jord Erskine, the distin- 
guished British jurist, said that the ulti- 
mate object of all the varied machinery of 
government and law was to place twelve 
honest men in a jury-box. We mightsay, 
with equal truth, that the ultimate object 
of woman’s physical, mental and moral 
training is to place her at the marriage 
altar in bridal veil and orange blossoms, 
In the war for desirable parties which is 
constantly going on in the world of so- 
ciety and fashion, what is the weapon upon 
which the female warriors and their trusty 
allies—the match-making mammas—prin- 
cipally rely? It is beauty of face and 
form, the womanly attribute which has al- 
ways exerted the most powerful influence 
upon the minds of men, no matter how 
learned or how ignorant, how coarse or 
how refined. 

Woman must wait to be sought. She 
must wait for man to come toher. She 
cannot goto him. It is upon her beauty 
that, she must chiefly depend to attract 
him to her. Since this is so, it would un- 
questionably seem a duty that every wom- 
an owes to herself to cultivate and en- 
hance whatever personal charms she may 
possess by every legitimate and honorable 
means, and it seems scarcely credible 
that even a St. Anthony or the most mis- 
ogynistic old bachelor can regard as mis- 
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used or wasted any time that she devotes 
to this laudable purpose. Dependent, as 
women often are, upon their beauty for a 
happy and prosperous marriage, it is a 
matter for regret that they cannot all be 
born under the planet Venus, since astrol- 
ogers tell us that those who thus come 
into the world are the loveliest of their 
sex, being blessed with sparkling eyes and 
dimpling smiles, and having exceedingly 
attractive manners. 





Helps for Beauty. 


oS GIRL who sits ungracefully is 

o ararity,said an artist. Thesex’s 
Kt: poses in a chair are instinctive- 
ly and unconsciously sightly. 
Then whywill not girls practice 
a good carriage? They spend hours of 
prayer and effort over their bangs and 
their make-up, yet everybody knows a 
fine figure is the most important requisite 
of all. 

Any face can be rendered attractive by 
expression. Good carriage induces a good 
figure. It at least throws such lines as you 
have into an adjustment of harmony. It 
will make your dresses fit better, last 
longer, aud look finer while they last. 

A head well carried soon comes to be 
well poised. Shoulders well squared back 
fill up your bodice and improve your sil- 
houette as well as your profile. Hips well 
balanced make your gown drape gracefully 
in spite of your dressmaker. Feet that 
step down to the ground prettily comenear 
to being pretty feet. 

If women would spend their time bath- 
ing, rubbing and exercising they would 
have something to show for it. Instead, 
they sit around in masks or make them- 
selves hideous over night. 

They use washes, prescriptions and oils, 
and they don’t half wash. Oh, yes, that is 
true. Many women, especially those ad- 
dicted to greases, do not wash. Absolute 
cleanliness—sweet, wholesome, dainty, 
cleanliness—is the best and only safe cos- 
metic in the world. 





Gentle Manners. 


ERY few young people realize 

> the immense charm of gentle 

and courteous mauners. It is 

not only that it is right and the 

duty of every Christian gentle- 

woman and gentleman, but it is infinitely 

lovely and attractive to see girls and boys 

showing in their own homes, to their own 

people, and in their everyday life the same 

courtesy and the same consideration that 
they exercise in society. 


é 
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There is a species of vulgarity about 
“company manners,” just as there is in all 
veneer; and there are many young people 
who consider themselves well bred, who 
would scorn to wear shai jewelry, and 
would think false pretense of any kind 
bad form, yet who keep their graciousness 
for the world and spoil the home atmos- 
phere by their touchiness and rudeness. 

Not that they mean it—they may really 
love each other dearly, and, in any great 
matter, would be quick to serve and make 
sacrifices—but the daily exercise of self- 
control in little matters, the everyday un- 
selfishness, the “soft answer that turneth 
away wrath,” are not theirs, and almost 
unconsciously the habits of home ill-breed- 
ing are formed, and many a mother finds 
too late that through her carelessness and 
inattention to details.the mischief is done 
and she cannot remedy it. 





Our Ideals. 


HE true ideals and standards of 
life are, in one sense, always 
unattained ; though, in another 
sense, they are never unattain- | 
able. They are as the shadow 

of a man’s head when the sun is low be- 
hind him. He marks where the shadowis, 
leaps towards it, and alights upon the spot 
where it lay. But the effort to reach it 
has thrown the shadow still farther for- 
ward. So of our ideals. We reach the 
point of a past, and only a past; ideal; but 
the very act of reaching it throws the present 
ideal still further forward. A man who 
considers that he has reached his present 
ideal, is a man practically without an ideal, 
and therefore without the power of high 
accomplishment. 








Good [lanners. 


EHAVIOR is a comprehensive 
word, that means kindness, po- 
5 liteness, civility, consideration 
and whatever else enables one 
to be acredit to himself and a 
comfort, help and companion to his fellow- 
man. If boys and girls are to become 
gentlemanly and ladylike, they must learn 
good manners by observing and imitating 
the behavior of those whom they know to 
have been educated and carefully trained. 
They can learn howto hold their knife 
and fork, how to drink quietly, how to eat 
with lips closed, how to taste without. 
smacking the lips, how to sneeze and yawn 
without making a noise or offending peo- 
ple’s taste, how to sit up straight, how to 
walk gracefully, and how to wear their 
clothes. It is offensive to blow the nose 
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or touch the hair at table; it is offensive 
to discuss painful subjects; it is offensive 
to eat with the knife or to grasp either 
the knife or fork below the handle; it is 
offensive to eat greedily or tryand talk with 
the mouth full. 





oOe 


Uses of Glycerine. 


LYCERINE is one of those sub- 

stances that always seem to be 

GY TJ lending themselves to new and 

unsuspected applications. It is 

found that the freezing of water 

in the pipes of hydraulic machinery—a 

very serious source of trouble in the winter 

months—is entirely prevented by the sim- 

ple expedient of mixing a small percent- 

age of glycerine with the water in the 

pumps. This precaution is now taken in 

the operation of the hydraulic jacks on all 
the ships of the English navy. 

Glycerine appears to be just as useful in 
maintaining the efficiency of the human 
machinery, for it is recommended as a 
sure cure for indigestion. A small tea- 
spoonful should be mixed in half a wine- 
glassful of water, and taken with or im- 
mediately after each meal, until the trouble 
is passed, which, in an ordinary case, will 
be in two or three days’ time, and in an 
obstinate one probably from ten to fifteen 
days. The treatment will have to be re- 
newed if the indigestion manifests itself 
again. . 


© 





Dr. O. W. Holmes on Heart=Love. 


NEVER sawa garment too fine 
’ for a man or a maid; there never 

was a chair too good for a cobbler 
or a cooper ora king to sit in; 
never a house too fine to shelter 
the human head. These elements about 
us—the glorious sun, the imperial moon 
—are not too good for the human race. 
Elegance fits man; but do we not value 
these tools a little more than they are 
worth, and sometimes mortgage a house 
for the mahogany we bring into it? I 
would rather eat my dinner off the head 
of abarrel, or dress after the fashion of 
John the Baptist in the wilde-ness, or sit 
on a block all my life, than consume allon 
myself before I gota home, and take so 
much pains with the outside when the in- 
side was as hollow as an empty hut. 
Beauty is a great thing; but beauty of 
garment, house and furniture are tawdry 
ornaments compared with domestic love. 
All the elegance in the world wiil not 
make a home; and I would give more for 
a spoonful of real heart-love than for 
whole shipioads of furniture and all the 
gorgeousness all the uphoisterers in the 
world can gather. 
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Start Well. 





UCH depends upon a cheerful 
start for the day. The man 
who leaves his home with a 
scowl on his brow, anda snap 
at his children, and a tart 
speech to his wife, instead of a kiss, is not 
likely to be pleasant company for anybody 
during the day. He will probably come 
home with the temper of a porcupine. 
Wise plans should be laid for every day, 
so that it be not an idle saunter oran aim- 
less bustling to and fro. Yet, to make 
good speed on the right track, we must 
not start overloaded; not too many things 
to be undertaken, lest they prove hasty 
botchwork. The journey is not madeina 
cushioned car, but on foot, and the most 
galling load is vexatious and worrying 
care. One step ata timeisall that the 
most busy Christian can take, and steady 
walking ought not to tire any healthy 
body or soul. It is the overstrained rush, 
whether in business or study, that breaks 
people down; especially the insane greed 
for wealth or the mad ambition, goading 
brains and nerves to a fury. The shat- 
tered nerves and sudden deatlis in all our 
great business centers tell asad story. A 
good rule istotake short views. Sufficient 
to the day is the toil thereof; no man is 
strong enough to bear to-day’s load with 
the morrow piled on the top of it. The 
only long look far ahead that you and I 
should take should be the look towards 
the judgment seat, and tue offered crown 
at the end of the race. That is the way to 
get a taste of heaven in advance. 


(? 





The Age of Wonders. 


HIS is a wonderful age, but the 
age of wonders is to come. 
Astronomy is to unfold its 
mysteries beyond Flammarion’s 
imaginative philosophy; chem- 
istry is to reach a position never dreamed 
of by Farady; therapeutics are to advance 
beyond the hope of any Pereira; medicine 
and surgery are to exceed the highest 
ideas of Watterson, Hahnemann, Pasteur, 
and all the present boneand skin grafting 
experimentalists ; geology is to reveal the 
wise prophecies of Lyel and Winchell. 

The time is coming when science shall 
see the human body asa transparency, and 
the doctors be enabled to watch the opera- 
tion of the internal organs. 

Longevity, now increasing, is to fix mid- 
dle age at fifty, and utterly ignore the old- 
fashioned threescore and ten. Middle age 
has already been advanced from thirty- 
five to forty years. 

We shall travel by lightning and air- 
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tides; we shall run around our planet, 
bridged or tunneled at strait or 
isthmus, with incredible speed and con- 
venience. 

The old philosophies will reel into ob- 
livion ; the sermonizers of to-day will sink 
with their worn-out theology. 

Man shall be free from the mind-duress 
of man. He will understand that he is an 
under creator—a finite power guided by 
the Infinite power. 





The Seat of Human Character. 





~%)EEPER than the judgment, 
© deeper than the feelings, lies 
the seat of human character— 
in which, the mystery of all be- 
ings and all things, is what 
we call their “nature,” without knowing 
where it lies. All we know is, that it does 
exert a power over external circumstances, 
bending them all in its own direction, or 
breaking its instruments against what it 
cannot bend. The nature of an acorn 
turns dew, air, soil, and sunbeams to oak; 
and though circumstances may destroy its 
power, they cannot divert it while it sur- 
vives. It defies man, beast, earth, and sky 
to make it produce an elm. Cultivation 
may affect its quality,and training its form, 
but whether it shall produce oak, ash or 
elm, is a matter into which no force from 
without can enter—a matter not of cir- 
cumstances, but purely of nature. 
To turn nature, belongs to the Power 
which originally fixes nature. 





The Final Rest. 


\o¢\ ERHAPS there are not many 
e)) whose life’s history has induced 
so deep and seated a weariness, 
both of the body and the soul, 
that they can think of no bed 
but the grave that is likely to give them 
that for which they languish—rest—quiet 
—peace; but there are many who are very 
weary—many who do not find much re- 
pose upon the earth, and who sometimes 
more than half wish that they were already 
under it. Let all such persons wait with 
patience; let them bear on, as best they 
may, with the things that tire them; every 
day brings them nearer to the end; every 
step counts one in their journey. 

Tug on alittle longer, friend, and your 
burden will fall, and for you there will be 
no more labor and no more sorrow. You 
will not even have to make your own bed, 
or to settle your own array, or to cross 
your own hands, or close your own eyes 
then. Others will do all these things for 
you, when your hour of rest cometh. 
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The Ocean’s Undertow. 


—— 


~ OUBTLESS we have all heard 


CO » a great deal about this “ under- 
NY ‘A, tow,” as though it were some 
(/ %) mysterious force working from 
the recesses of a treacherous 

ocean to draw unwary bathers to their 


doom. Asa matter of fact, its presence is 
obviously natural, and the explanation of 
it more than simple. As each wave rolls 
in and breaks upon the beach, the volume 
of water which it carries does not remain 
there and sinkinto the sand; it flows back 
again, and as the succeeding wave breaks 
over it, the receding one forms an under- 
current, flowing outward, of strength pro- 
portionate to the body of water contained 
in each breaker, and ,again, proportionate 
in a great measure to the depth of the 
ditch. Where this latter is an appreciable 
depression, it can be readily seen that the 
water of receding waves will flow into it 
with similar effect to that of water going 
over a fall, and that a person standing near 
is very likely to be drawn over with it, and 
thus, if the ditch is deep enough, carried 
out of his depth. This is all there is to 
the much talked of “undertow,” and the 
numerous accidents laid to its account. 
These accidents seem to be on the increase 
from year to yearat our sea-board summer 
resorts, and will occur so long as fool- 
hardy people without any aquatic experi- 
ence are allowed to play with their lives, 
and by their acts embitter the lives of 
others. 


———_+ > e———_—_—_—_———_——_ 


THERE is a certain softness and sweet- 
ness in Southern manners that appeal 
very strongly to less demonstrative North- 
erners. Perhaps no Southern custom is 
prettier than that of having the children 
of a household call a friend of the family 
or a favorite visitor aunt, uncle, or cousin, 
as the case may be. Doubtless, the cus- 
tom had its origin in the numberless 
genuine relationships of Southern life, 
which led people to feel that there was 
a certain coldness in addressing a guest 
by a formal title when everybody pres- 
ent was addressed familiarly or affection- 
ately. 





If six men were to start on successive 
days from six American cities, and travel 
in a straight line round the world to the 
point of starting, the Chicago man would 
probably claim to have made the quickest 
time, while the Ohio man, if there was 
one, would be the first to arrive home; 
but the distances traveled by all six, if 
added together, would fall 17,000 miles 
short of the railroad mileage of the United 
States, double tracks not counted. 
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W\iscellany. 


Why the Sky is Blue. 








When we look away from the sun into’ 


the cloudless sky, the heavens appear blue; 
when, however, we look in the direction of 
the sun, especially when, after sunset, we 
look toward the western horizon, the color 
is a yellowish red. With the spectroscope 
it can be shown that the white light 
from the sun is produced by a mingling of 
different colored rays. Indeed this can be 
shown by means of any triangular prism, 
say one of the pendants of a chandelier. 
One of these placed in the path of a beam 
of light will project on a screen a band of 
seven colors—red, orange, yellow, green, 
light blue, dark blue, and violet. Under- 
standing this, we can readily see how the 
effect is blue when a piece of blue glass is 
interposed, or red when red glass is used. 


All but the blue and red rays respectively 


are absorbed; these, however, pass through 
freely, and we say that the body is blue or 
red, when really the coloris not a property 
of the glass in any true sense but of the 
sunlight. What has this to do with the 
sky colors? I will now show you. Dis- 
solve a little white castile soap in atumbler 
of water, so as to make the water slightly 
turbid. Place a black screen behind the 
tumbler, and hold the whole so that the 
sunlight must be reflected from the liquid 
before it can reach your eye. The liquid 
will appear blue. Hold it next in a direct 
line toward the sun, and it appears yellow- 
ish red. Now, these are the exact appear- 
ances of the sky. Sky light is refracted 
light. The water particles in the atmos- 
phere, like the particles of soap in the 
water, refract blue light; while the back- 
ground of darkness surrounding the earth 
replaces the blackscreen. Theatmosphere, 
like the solution of soap and water, trans- 
mits yellow and red rays, but slightly re- 
fracted, while the blue, being a weak 
color, is refracted too low to be seen; 
hence when we look toward the source of 
light in the evening or morning, the sky is 
of a yellowish red color. This effect is 
more pronounced then than during the 
day, because when the sun is near the 
horizon the rays travel a greater distance 
in the air in order to reach the earth than 
when directly above us. Consequently, 
the blue rays are more thoroughly re- 
fracted. 

The atmosphere has many effects in 
modifying the appearance of the sky and 
the heavenly bodies. Look at Venus over 
there near the western horizon and just 
below the crescent moon, which has come 
into plain view while we have been talk- 
ing (on account of the deepening dark- 
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ness). Its real distance from the horizon 
is not as great as it appears, for the rays 
of light which it reflects to us and which 
it receives from the sun are bent down- 
ward when they pass into our air, perhaps 
fifty miles from the earth’s surface. 

As the effect is the same as that which 
would be produced were there no atmos- 
phere, by rays proceeding from a higher 
star, we locate the bodyin a more elevated 
position than the one which it actually 
occupies. Put adime on the bottom of a 
pail filled with water, and you have like 
conditions with a similar effect. If you 
place your hand where you think that you 
see the coin, you will not touch it, but a 
spot perhaps an inch above the true bot- 
tom. Again,do you notice how steadily 
Venus shines? If you are here an hour 
later, when the stars are all out, you will 
observe that ali those near the horizon, 
the others to a similar extent, are merrily 
twinkling. Thisappearance, made familiar 
to all of us by the old nursery rhyme, 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” is not 
noticeable in the case of any planet ex- 
cept Mercury, and has been a subject of 
much study on the part of scientific men}; 
it is now generally believed that it arises 
from the unequal bending of the rays of 
light as they pass through aerial currents 
of different temperatures and densities, 
The facts seem to support this theory, for 
where the air is the densest—near the 
horizon—the effect is most noticeable; 
where it is the rarest—in our zenith—it is 
less marked. 

This twinkling produces another illu- 
sion. When we look at the heavens on a 
clear winter’s night, the first impression 
on our mind is that we see an almost in- 
finite number of stars. In truth, seldom 
can an ordinary eye discern more than 
2,000 at once. If you should observe the — 
sky nightly for a whole year there would 
be presented to your view only about 
5,000. Butif you take a telescope, as Sir 
William Herschell did, and point it toward 
that portion of the milky way which looks 
the whitest and the milkiest, you will see 
more than 600,000 stars pass across the field 
of your instrument every fifteen minutes. 





The Effect of Tobacco. 





The action of tobacco on the nervous 
system is weak and wholly special. It 
does not put to sleep, but it calms and 
mollifies the sensibility of the organs. It 
causes an agreeable torpor, during which 
thought continues lucid and the capacity 
for work is not diminished. Such is the 
attraction it exercises and which causes it 
to be sought for by so many thinkers and 
students. Tobacco is to them a help in 
mental labor. 
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When fatigue begins, and the need of a 
moment’s rest is felt; when the thought 
fails to present itself with the usual exact- 
ness, and the mind hesitates over the 
shape to give to it, the student, writer or 
investigator stops, lights his pipe, and 
soon, by favor of this pleasant narcotic, 
the thought appears clear and limpid 
through the bluish cloud in which the 
smoker has enveloped himself. I should 
make a wrong impression if I left it to be 
believed that I thought tobacco necessary 
to mental labor. It becomes so only for 
those who have contracted the habit of 
using it, and they can divorce themselves 
from it without losing their capacity. 

As a whole, tobacco is harmless to the 


mind, but it may have a niischievousin- . 


fluence on the health, and may cause 
serious diseases. We should not advise 
any one to use it, and should try to keep 
women and children from doing so. In 
taking up this part of the programme, 
and affiliating itself with teachers of all 
grades, the society against the use of to- 
bacco has performed real service; but it 
has tried to gain its end by exaggerations 
that can only compromise it.—Popular 
Science Monthly. ; 





The Secret of Long Life. 

Sir George Humphry has investigated 
the life-histories of centenarians in Eng- 
land, with the view of ascertaining the 
causes and circumstances of longevity. 
The report was published by the Collect- 
ive Investigation Committee of the British 
Medical Association, in 1887. As one reads 
of the habits and lives of these men and 
women who attained to the age of I00 
years and more, one is struck by the fact 
that they were almost invariably lean peo- 
ple, of spare habit, and of great modera- 
tion in eating and drinking. Of thirty- 
seven, three took no animal food, four took 
very little, twenty a little, ten a moderate 
amount, and only one acknowledged taking 
much meat. 

With regard to alcohol, the returns are 
much the same, and abstemiousness is 
found to be the rule of life of these cen- 
tenarians. Fifteen had been total abstain- 
ers, either during the whole or part of 
their lives; two took very little alcohol, 
twenty-one a little, and ten a moderate 
amount. Sir George Humphry’s interest- 
ing and valuable collection of facts re- 
garding centenarians confirms opinions 
which have been held from time to time 
by various persons, in opposition to the 
generally accepted view that as age in- 
creases and strength diminishes, food 
should be more stimulating and strength- 
ening. 

The most remarkable of these persons 
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was Cornaro, an Italian nobleman, who 
lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and who attained the age of upward 
of 100 years. He seems, in middle life, 
to have suffered from dyspepsia, brought 
on by overindulgence, for he says that he 
had “fallen into different kinds of dis- 
orders, such as pains in my stomach, and 
often stitches, and species of the gout, at- 
tended by what was almost still worse, an 
almost continual slow fever, a stomach 
generally out of order, and a perpetual 
thirst.” At the age of forty, he decided 
that abstemiousness and regularity should 
be the order of his life, instead of the 
previous course of indulgence in eating 
and drinking, which was surely driving 
him to his grave. He kept his resolution 
for a year, at the end of which time he de- 
clared himself free of ‘all his complaints, 
He states that his rule was to take as much 
food and wine as would check appetite 
without completely satisfying it. 

“TI accustomed myself,” ‘he says, “to 
contrive matters so as to never clog my 
stomach with eating and drinking, but 
constantly to rise from the table with a 
disposition to eat and drink still more. 
* * * What with bread, meat, the yolk 
of an egg and soup,I ate as much as 
weighed in all 12 ounces, neither more 
norless. I drink in all 14 ounces of wine.” 
Cornaro lived on this meager diet to a vig- 
orous old age. He wrote several treatises 
on the subject of diet, urging others to 
follow his example; one of these was 
written when he had attained the age of 
ninety-five, and shows that he was in full 
possession of his faculties. 





Electrical Science. 





The astounding discoveries of the young 
Servian genius, Nikola Tesla, are so novel 
and so extraordinary that the most im- 
aginative of inventors are unable to fore- 
see what form their development will 
take. Mr. Tesla shows us the electric 
fluid under conditions in which it differs 
from ordinary electricity as much as light 
differs from heat. A current of 2,000 volts 
will kill a man in the twinkling of an eye, 
but Tesla lets currents pour through his 
hands with a potential of 200,000 volts, 
vibrating a million times a second, and 
showering from him in dazzling streams 
of light. Mr. Tesla says that he will soon 
be able to wrap himself in a complete 
sheet of electric fire that will keep a man 
warm at the North Pole, without harming 
him, Equally astounding, and with more 
visible usefulness, is Mr. Tesla’s discovery 
that currents of such enormous potential 
and frequency can be transmitted without 
the use of wires. A room can be filled 
with electricity from copper plates in ceil- 
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ing and floor, so that electric lamps will 
burn without any connecting wire as soon 
as they are brought in. In the same way 
intelligence and power may be transmitted 
without a wire circuit, doing away with 
the necessity for trolieys, storage batteries 
and subways. Noonecan read the account 
of “The Researches and Writings of Nikola 
Tesla,’ by Thomas Commerford Martin, 
just published by the 4/ectrical Engineer, 
of New York, without feeling that a new 
era is dawning in electrical science. This 
sudden enlargement of the idea of scien- 
tific men, in regard to the nature and the 
possibilities of electricity, has led the 
New York Mail and Express to bring to- 
gether in a symposium the opinions of 
well-known electricians as to the future 
development of electrical science. Mr. 
Edison thinks we shall yet be able to get 
electricity direct from coal, a discovery 
compared with which the philosopher’s 
stone isa mere bauble. Then our steam- 
ships will need only “a snug little bin for 
250 tons ofcoal,instead ofone for 2,800 tons.” 
Successful erial flight, electric cookery, a 
transatlantic telephone, a real telescope 
with which one can see around the world 
by the medium of a wire, the formation of 
wholesome food products under the po- 
tency of electrical affinities—these are 
some of the things which imaginative in- 
ventors foresee. Most startling of all, 
though it was suggested nearly ten years 
ago by an undergraduate in a western 
college, is Mr. Edison’s idea that unspoken 
thought may be recorded by electrical ap- 
paratus applied at the cranium, and either 
reproduced at pleasure or transmitted to 
another person. 








High Speeds on Railways. 





“The inaugural address of M. du Bosquet, 
the new president of the French Society 
of Civil Engineers, was “High Speeds on 
Railways.” He points out that speeds of 
75 miles an hour are attained daily on 
down grades by express trains in their 
ordinary running, thus showing that such 
speeds are not dangerous. The reason 
why such speeds are not maintained on 
the level is, he states, because the engines 
are not sufficiently powerful for this. 
Thus a drawbar pull which would give a 
speed of 75 miles per hour on a down 
grade of 1 in 200, would only give a speed 
of 57% miles per hour on the level, and 
one of 314% miles on an up grade of 1 in 
200. To increase the average speed bya 
small amount, the power of the engines 
. must be much greater in proportion. 
Thus, if 322 horse power is sufficient to 
draw a train at 50 miles an hour up an in- 
cline of I in 200, 2,960 horse power will be 
required to draw the same train up the 
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grade at a speed of 125 miles per hour. In 
dealing with such high speeds, the weight 
of the engine per horse power generated 
is of importance, as there is always a lim- 
iting speed beyond which the engine can- 
not draw itself, let alone a train as well. 
At present, French express locomotives 
weigh about 153 pounds per indicated 
horse power generated, at their maximum 
power. Taking this ratio, an engine to 
draw a train of 100 tons behind it ata 
speed of 75 miles an hour up a slope of 1 
in 200, would weigh 150 tons, and generate 
2,000 horse power. The maximum pos- 
sible speed attained with such an engine 
and train up the slope would be 87.5 miles 
per hour. The engine would weigh 680 
tons, and would generate 8.932 indicated 
horse power. 





Eye [leasurements. © 





A good mechanical eye is an almost 
essential requisite in a good mechanic, 
says the Wanufactures’ Gazette. No one 
can ever attain distinction as a mechanic 
unless he is able to detect ordinary im- 
perfections at sight, so that he can see if 
things are out of ;plumb, out of level, out 
of square, and out of proper shape, and 
unless he can also detect disproportioned 
or ill-shaped patterns. This is a great 
mechanical attainment, and one which can 
be readily attained by any ordinary per- 
son. Of course there are defective eyes, 
as there are other defective organs; the 
speech, for instance, is sometimes defect- 
ive, but the eye is susceptible of the same 
training as any organ. The muscles, the 
voice, the sense of hearing, all require 
training. Consider how the artist must 
train the organ of sight in order to detect 
the slightest imperfection in shade, color, 
proportion, shape, expression, etc. Not 
one blacksmith in five ever attains the art 
of hammering square, yet it is very essen- 
tial in his occupation. It is simply be- 
cause he allows himself to get into care- 
less habits; a little training and care is all 
that is necessary for success. 





Good-bye, Trolley. 





George Westinghouse, Jr., has already 
shown his great ability as an inventor, 
and how easy it is for him to grapple with 
problems that seem very hard to others. 
His air brake seemed so chimerical that 
many railroad magnates would not at first 
even investigate it. But Mr. Westinghouse 
has long since won recognition and the 
right to be heard. When he announces, 
therefore, that he has overcome all the 
difficulties heretofore attendant upon ef- 
forts to propel electric cars by means of a 
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current conducted over a subterranean 
wire, the statement is accepted as true. 
Instead of the continuous currents hitherto 
used, through the use of which serious 
damage has been wrought to water and 
gas pipes, alternating currents are em- 
ployed, thus avoiding the necessity of a 
return of the current to the generating 
station through the rails or along water 

ipes. Two high-tension lines are to be 
aid along the line of the road to be op- 
erated, as the current is to be reduced to 
a safe working pressure, by what are known 
in electrical parlance asconvertors. There 
being no traveling current, the so-called 
electrolytic action supposed to do the mis- 
chief complained of will be avoided. Cli- 
matic influences do not work any harm to 
this Westinghouse plan. The trolley will 
soon bea thing of the past. Pictures of 
the present rude method of propelling 
cars will be regarded with as much wonder 
as those of the first locomotives made al- 
most a century ago. Let the new inven- 
tion be pushed. Let the trolley disap- 
pear from our streets at the first possible 
moment. 





The Value of Asbestos. 





Asbestos is now being extensively em- 
~ ployed for protection purposes in work- 
shops, foundries and mills, to guard 
against the danger of burning the hands 
and face, and generally to make working 
in hot metals a safer and more comfort- 
able occupation. Asbestos mittens to 
guard the hands are made for firemen, 
assayers, refiners, etc., and armed with a 
pair, the artisan or worker can grasp hot 
irons, crucibles, and the like without dis- 
comfort. Masks, too, are made of asbestos, 
which are fire-proof, and the heat from the 
hottest fire is said not to penetrate to the 
skin. Air is drawn from beneath the 
mask for breathing, so that the burned or 
flame and smoke-laden atmosphere is not 
inhaled. Aprons and insulated coverings 
for the entire body are also constructed, 
have like protective qualities, and for fire- 
men complete suits of asbestos fire-proof 
cloth are made. Ina smaller way and for 
domestic use, sadiron holders of asbestos 
may be had, and with these the grasp of 
the iron, however hot it may be, never 
causes pain or burning. Plumbers are 
likely to welcome asbestos cloth for joint- 
‘wiping, and larger holders intended for 
use by smelters, molders and workers in 
metal generally are amongst the most re- 
cent uses of this mineral. The asbestos 
thus prepared is very flexible, and even 
the mittens are sufficiently pliable to per- 
mit of small objects being readily picked 
up and held in the hand wearing them.— 
American Manufacturer. 
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Long Polar Night. 

The long polar night will be henceforth 
more bearable to the 2,000 inhabitants of 
Hammerfest, in Norway, the northern- 
most village of Europe. Electric light 
has been introduced into every house in 
the hamlet. The power is brought from 
three small streams a short distance from 
Hammerfest, whose currents are so strong 
and so swift that the water does not freeze 
even in winter. The people of the town 
have reason, indeed, to be grateful to the 
inventor of the electric light. The long 
night begins in Hammerfest on November 
18 and lasts until January 23, so that the 
artificial illumination will be of service 
for sixty-six days. On the other hand, it 
will be practically useless and unnecessary 
from May 16 to July 25, during which time 
the sun never ceases to shine. j 

Hammerfest lies in north latitude 70 de- 
grees 30 minutes 15 seconds. At 67 de- 
grees 23 minutes, north latitude, the long- 
est night lasts one month; at 69 degrees 
51 minutes it lasts two months, and at 73 
degrees 40 minutes three months. The 
polar night is shortened and the polar day 
is lengthened by the refraction of light. 
The inhabitants of Hammerfest, in fact, 
have no real night between March 30 and 
September 12. 





A Hole Through the Earth. 

If it were possible to bore a hole en- 
tirely through the earth, and then to start 
a ball of iron weighing I00 pounds to 
falling through the same, at what point 
would it stop? To begin with, weight, in 
the sense in which it is referred to in the 
question, is simply the measure of the at- 
tractive force of gravitation, or, in other 
words, the measure of force with which a 
body is attracted by the earth. ‘This at- 
tractive force decreases both ways from 
the earth’s surface. Thus we find that a 
mass of iron or other material will lose 
two pounds of weight between tidewater 
and thetop of a mountain four miles high; 
the same mass will weigh two pounds less 
four miles beneath the surface than it did 
at sea level. Therefore, if a ball of any 
given weight should start on the tour out- 
lined in the query, its weight would de- 
crease to acertain extent with every yard 
of its flight (or fall) until finally, upon 
reaching the center of the earth, it would 
have no weight, the phenomenon of at- 
traction at that point acting equally in 
every direction. This being the case, the 
ball, no odds whatit weighed onthe surface, . 
would be held in suspension (“a thing 
neither having nor imparting weight”’) as 
though fixed by innumerable magnetic 
points.—S?. Louts Republic. 
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Curious Uses of Paper. 

Paper is now made to serve for iron and 
steel. When strong fibre is used, it can be 
made into a substance so hard that it can 
scarcely bescratched. Railroad car-wheels 
are made of it more durable thaniron. A 
store in Atlanta, Georgia, has been built 
entirely of paper. The rafters, weather- 
boards, roof, and flooring are all made of 
paper boards, impervious to water. On ac- 
count of the surface of the paper being 
smooth and hard, it cannot catch fire as 
easily as a wooden building. It is found 
warm in cold and coolin hot weather. The 
Breslau fire-proofchimney has demonstrat- 
ed that cooking and heating stoves, bath- 
tubs and pots, when annealed by a process 
that makes them fire-proof, become more 
lasting than iron, and will not burn out. 
Cracks in floors around the skirting board 
or other parts of a room may be neatly 
filled by thoroughly soaking newspaper 
into a paste as thick as putty, and forced 
into the cracks with a paste-knife. It 
will soon harden and can be painted. 





To Identify a Diamond. 

To readily identify a diamond, says an 
expert, prick a needle hole through a card, 
and look at it through the doubtful stone. 
If it is spurious, two holes will be seen dis- 
tinctly on the card; if it is a diamond, but 
one, for there is no other stone at all re- 
sembling the diamond but what gives a 
double reflection. This test is a delicate 
one, because it is difficult to see even a 
sharp, well-defined object through the dia- 
mond. ‘This property is also made use of 
for determining an uncertain stone. If the 
finger is placed behind it, and looked at 
through the stone with a magnifier, the 
grain of the skin will be plainly visible if 
the stone is not a diamond; but otherwise 
will not be distinguished at all. A dia- 
mond ina solid setting may be identified 
in the same way; if genuine, the setting 
at the back cannot be distinguished, but if 
a false stone, either the foil or the setting 
may be plainly seen. 





Don’t Check Perspiration. 


It is singular that, although the fact that 
perspiring is the only safeguard provided 
by nature against sunstroke has appeared 
in print hundreds and thousands of times, 
people are still on the lookout for some- 
thing to check perspiration, instead of in- 
creasing it, during intense heat. Nota 
day passes but druggists have calls for 
something to check perspiration, and the 
explanation that nothing can be safely 
used for this purpose is accepted with 
very poor grace by those to whom it is 
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given. It is dangerous to even.check per- 
spiration of the feet unless it is very ex- 
cessive, and even then the remedy is apt 
to be worse than the disease. Of course, 
this only refers to perspiring during hot 
weather. Cold sweats are never-failing in- 
dication of intense weakness, and ought 
to receive prompt medical attention. 





What is True Life? 





The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, and drink, and sleep—to be exposed 
to darkness and the light—to pace round 
in the mill of habit, and turn thought into 
an implement of trade—this is not life. 

In all this but a poor fraction of the 
consciousness of humanity is awakened; 
and the sanctities willslumber which make 
it worth while to be. 

Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, faith, alone can give vitality to the 
mechanism of existence. The laugh of 
mirth that vibrates through the heart; 
the tears that freshen the dry waste within ; 
the music that brings childhood back; the 
prayer that calls the future near; the 
doubt that makes us meditate; the death 
which startles us with mystery; the hard- 
ship which forces us to struggle; the 
anxiety that ends in trust—all these are 
the true nourishment of our natural being. 
—James Martineau. 





Character Reading. 





Those learned in palmistry and kindred 
sciences tell us that when we grasp a, so 
to speak, boneless hand, a hand which 
appears tocrumiple up in your own, a hand 
with no apparent vitality in it,to beware 
of its owner; and that the soft and firm- 
to-the-touch hand is only possessed by an 
honest man. They also assert that a thick, 
hard hand is a sure sign of obstinacy 
and conceit in its owner. They tell you 
that long-fingered, double-jointed people 
cannot be sincere if they try. Another 
authority advises: If you want to know 
what sort of person you are, examine 
your nose criticaliy in the glass. People 
of fearless disposition breathe fully and 
freely. All the fiercer animals have di- 
lated nostrils. The drooping nostril shows 
histrionic talent. If the nose also droops, 
it denotes a tragic power, and if only the 
nostril, the capacity is marked for the in- 
terpretation of comedy. Where the nose 
is thin at the bridge, it shows generosity ; 
while a nose that is thick at the bridge 
argues acquisitiveness. When it is “tip- 
tilted like the petai of a flower,” the per- 
son is inquisitive. A projecting nose 
argues a disposition to investigate. It is 
ahead of the person, as it were, and wants 
to scent out things. 
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A Ride on the ‘‘ Flyer’’ of a Honduras 
Railway. 





Some three years ago, in the republic of : 


Honduras, I rode upon the overland ex- 
press of the Honduras & Interoceanic 
Railroad. MaylI describe this flyer? First 
of all was a wheezy, little, old engine, at 
the throttle of which stood a driver (we 
engineers:call him nothing else), as black 
as Erebus, but the very soul of good 
humor. Two natives sat in front, where 
the pilot had once been, with a box of 
sand between them, which they applied to 
the track as occasion demanded. Back of 
the engine were a few of the most unut- 
terably forlorn looking old flat-cars that 
the eye of mortal ever saw, where the sec- 
ond-class passengers rode in the boiling 
sun with the freight. The train concluded 
with the first-class coach. A century old, 
it seemed, for every joint yawned and all 
the windows were broken. A long wooden 
bench stretched from one end to the other 
on the larboard side. A similar device 
had ornamented the starboard side when 
the morning stars sang together, but at 
the time of my visit lay prone amidst the 
cigar stubs and broken pottery with which 
some generations of Honduras travelers 
had strewn the floor. There was not a 
brake on the entire train, or acar that 
seemed fit to move without falling to 
pieces, and I doffed my hat before the 
hoary old ruins with a reverential awe 
that my accident insurance policies did 
not ameliorate. 

The conductor of this rare aggregation 
of antiquities was a tall, sunburned speci- 
men of humanity, in linen clothes and 
straw hat, who hailed from Chicago, as 
genial, as honest and as lazy aman as ever 
pulled a bell-cord or punched aticket. He 
looked and acted as if born with his train, 
seemed just as likely to fall into pieces, 
and fitted into the hot sun and wav- 
ing palms of the tropics as nicely as 
though the energy and push of great Chi- 
cago had never warred about him. Well, 
after an amount of whistling that left only 
steam enough for an asthmatic wheeze, 
the little engine pulled out of the station. 
We soon stopped, however, to fill up the 
sand box on the pilot. Another move, and 
we stopped for wood. Then we stopped 
while the conductor hunted upa carpenter, 
and gave him time to repair the first-class 
coach. We stopped for water. We stop- 
ped to give me an opportunity to take 
some photographs. We stopped for din- 
ner. We stopped while the conductor 
escorted a drunken passenger to his home, 
hard by the railroad track, and had a little 
visit with his family. We stopped to get 
the train on the track. We stopped to get 
adrink. We stopped just for the fun of 
the thing. Why, there were more stops 
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to that train than to any grand organ that 
I ever saw, and at every stop, when we were 
ready to get under way, the little old en- 
gine whistled itself into the whooping 
cough, and the big conductor ran around 
in the woods or through the village, as 
the case may be, and escorted us back to 
the palace car. 

But the roadbed! O! shades of Eads 
and Cooley, and all the restofus! That’s 
what gave mea passion for engineering. 
It danced up and down, ikea Norman 
colt on a frosty morning. It dodged in 
and outin away that made me dizzy to 
contemplate, and the iron lay upon it in 
angles and curves that resembled the 
handwriting of Horace Greely. But, like 
the Cunard line, the Honduras & Inter- 
oceanic has never lost a man, and with un- 
swerving faith in destiny, I held on while 
the old caboose squeaked, rattled and 
thumped and banged and stopped for nine 
mortal hours over 37 miles of jagged iron. 
Talk about the blue laws, witch burning 
and the inquisition! The civil engineer- . 
ing that evolved a road like that, that will 
lacerate a man’s body and harrow his soul 
and destroy his piety, that will set his 
head and stomach to aching, and make 
him sea-sick and home-sick and heart- 
sick, if not worthy a place beside the most 
lurid theology of the time, is at least well 
fitted to attract attention, and it was months 
before I could meet a civil engineer with- 
out having a good deal of sympathy for 
myself. 


OHO 


Excessive Railway Hours. 





One of the theories upon which govern- 
mental regulation of the hours of labor is 
based is the interest the public has in the 
safe operation of agencies of transporta- 
tion, which might be imperiled by a pro- 
longed strain upon the attention or the 
faculties of certain classes of operatives. 
Considerations based upon this ground 
prompted the appointment last year of a 
select committee of the English House of 
Commons, which, after a careful examina- 
tion of the subject of the hours of labor of 
railway servants, recently adopted a report 
for presentation to the House. According 
to the report of the same on all classes of 
lines, excessive hours being found to be 
most frequent on lines with a heavy goods 
or mineral traffic, and, so far as regards 
the running staff, on goods, mineral and 
cattle trains to a much greater extent than 
on passenger trains. On some lines great 
improvements have been effected by con- 
stant attention to the subject, by large ex- 
penditures on new works to meet the in- 
crease of traffic, and by a carefully organ- 
ized system of reliefs and the provision of 
comfortable accommodation for men when 
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off duty and absent from home. In some 
cases the railway companies assert that 
some of the alleged instances of excessive 


working hours complained of were mis- 


taken or overstated, but after making every 
allowance the committee has arrived at 
the conclusion that there are too many 
tases in which excessive hours are exacted 
of operatives without adequate reason, and 
that the companies generally have not 
made a sufficient endeavor to introduce 
reforms. Man’s physical nature will not 
bear up very long under the strain of 
twelve to fifteen hours of consecutive work. 
There should be some legal restriction 
against excessive working hours. As re- 
gards methods in bringing about a reform, 
the committee suggests that much may be 
done in the way of classification according 
to stress of work. 

Of course, the question was raised by the 
investigation whether legislative action 
was necessary to insure the required regu- 
lation of the hours of labor and enforce 
the adoption of the reforms suggested. 
The committee takes ground the reverse 
of radical upon this question. It holds 
the establishment of a legal working day 
to be impracticable, and in effect proposes 
to commit to the Board of Trade the es- 
tablishment of the proposed reforms. This 
it would bring about by requiring the 
companies to make periodical returns o 
overtime to the Board of Trade, and by 
having that body call the attention of any 
company making an exceptionally bad 
return to the matter. Furthermore, it is 
recommended by the committee that in 
case of accidents the Board of Trade should 
require the company involved to state the 
hours of work of the employes concerned, 
and that in case there should be reason to 
believe that the hours of work of any such 
employes are habitually excessive,a regular 
inquiry should be had, and should be 
followed up until the board should be 
satisfied that the hours of work had been 
reduced to proper limits. The feeling of 
the committee’ is that such action on the 
part of the Board of Trade would be suffi- 
cient to insure the adoption of the reforms 
suggested, but in case it should be neces- 
sary to have some form of legal compul- 
sion the committee recommends that the 
Board of Trade be given power to call 
upon arecalcitrant company for a schedule 
of time, and that in case of the refusal of 
the company the board be empowered to 
bring the matter to the attention of the 
railway commissioners, the latter body 
being authorized to compel the putting of 
such a schedule in force under a penaity. 
This report now goes before Parliament 
for consideration. Its suggestions are so 
moderate that there seems to be good 
reason to expect that they will be adopted. 
—Bradstreev’s. 
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The Fastest Train in the World. 





When, in 1881, the train time between 
New York and Chicago was reduced to 
twenty-six hours and forty-five minutes, 
there was no great practical reason for re- 
ducing it only an hour or two more. One 
must pass a night and lose a working day 
on the journey. Bringing the time down 
to twenty-five hours, as was done two or 
three years later, enabled the man who 
left one city in the evening to arrive at the 
other early enough to dine and go to the 
theater the next evening. Or, if he started 
in the morning, he gained an hour and 
three-quarters for his business the next 
morning. Indeed, if he were a hardy 
traveler, and traveled merely for business, 
as most folks do, he would do about as 
well to start in the evening by a thirty-six 
hour train and stop two hours on the way. 
By so doing he got tolerable lodgings, he 
lost no more business hours than if he 
had taken a twenty-five hour train, and 
saved the extra fare of the “limited” 
trains. But the twenty hour service im- 
mediately introduces new conditions. It 
enables a man to do business in New York, 
in Chicago and again in New York on 
three consecutive days, and to get in each 
city a fair business day. For instance, 
leaving New York at three o’clock, he isin 
Chicago at ten the next morning. He has 
really been twenty hours on the way, but 
for business purposes he has only been 
nineteen, because of the difference in 
longitude. Then he has four clear hours 
in Chicago, and leaving at two in the 
afternoon is in New York again at I1:15 
the next day. The new trains, therefore, 
are essentially business men’s trains, and 
if the acceleration of speed stops at the 
present limit the gain of time will still be 
one of the most distinct and important 
improvements in train service that have 
been made in recent years, 





Heavier Rolling Stock. 

With rolling stock increasing in weight 
and freight train speed also on the increase, 
it is not surprising that heavier rails should 
be demanded. The standard weight of 
rails used to be only fifty-six pounds per 
yard, making the weight of a mile of single 
track eighty-eight tons. This weight has 
been increased little by little till now sixty 
and sixty-five pounds are considered light, 
seventy and eighty pounds being in 
general demand, while some roads are 
ordering them as heavy as ninety pounds. 
Indeed this increase has been so rapid of 
late that rail makers estimate the weight 
of section to have appreciated something 
like fifteen per cent. within a twelvemonth 
so far as orders go. 
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One interesting point in connection with 
the subject is the tendency of present 
figures of the output of the rail mills to 
mislead, for unless the greater weight of 
the rail now being made is considered, the 
prospective road construction will appear 
to be far more extensive than it really is. 

As a matter of fact, there has not, com- 
paratively speaking, been great activity in 
railroad building of late, yet the increased 
tonnage figures of the rail mills would 
imply that such was the case. because of 
the greater weight of rail now demanded; 
in some cases the new rails being intended 
to take the place of lighter ones already 
in use rather than for extending old lines 
or building new ones. 

In conversation with a reporter for the 
Journal of Railway Appliances, recently 
Roadmaster Murtaugh, of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, an unusually well 
informed railroad man, said, speaking on 
this subject: “ The increase in the tonnage 
of steel rails during the past year,” said he, 
“is due to the fact that roadmasters, 
whether in the construction or the repair- 
ing of their tracks, almost invariably order 
heavier rails than have formerly been in 
use. ‘This, in turn, is due to the increase 
in the weight of rolling stock and also to 
the greater speed of trains. Considering 
the enormous traffic over the more impor- 
tant roads, it is not surprising that some 
changes in the construction of roads were 
necessary. As locomotives and freight 
cars increase in weight, the base of the rail 
must needs be broadened, and the neck 
and head widened, to accommodate it. 
' The result is that, to-day, when the capac- 
ity of our freight cars has reached 60,000 
lbs., old style fifty-five pound rail has given 
place to the massive seventy-six pound 
rail, which is now in general use on the 
main tracks of the Jersey Central Road.” 





Tunnel Roads in London. 





The question of transit in the metropolis, 
of London has, in the opinion of the civil 
and railroad authorities there, been solved 
by the Greathead system of tunnels and 
the use of electric trains. While public 
opinion in this country is averse to the 
use of tunnels, our English cousins find 
the method one which they prefer, when 
questions of expenses are taken into ac- 
count, to the building of elevated or 
viaduct railroads. The greatest gain for 
this new type of underground road is the 
general parliamentary grant that has been 
obtained of the right to go under private 
property by payment for actual damage 
done. The South London tunnel line, 
which was built on the Greathead princi- 
ple as an experiment, was constructed, of 
necessity, under the public streets, the 
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line turning at one point and another to 
adjust itself to these arbitrary conditions. 
The Metropolitan and District under- 
ground roads, when they did not go under 
the streets, were compelled to purchase 
the entire property above their tunnels, 
precisely as if they had intended to run 
their tracks on the surface of the ground. 
Of course, much of the land was afterward 
utilized, but the expense of taking it was 
exceedingly great. But the new tunnel 
lines, some eight or ten of which are pro- 
jected to run to different parts of London, 
will be built fifty feet or more below the 
surface of the ground, and will proceed in 
a direct line for the points where stations 
are to be established, which will involve 
under the new parliamentary grant no 
payment for damages beyond what the 
owner of a building can prove that he has 
suffered by the fact that a tunnel, of which 
there is not the least sight, sound, smell or 
feeling, exists fifty feet or more below the 
foundations of his house. We are inclined 
to believe that the estimates awarded in 
such cases will be merely nominal, and if 
so before the present century is outitis 
likely that there will be fifty or sixty miles 
of this form of underground railroad 
built within the metropolitan district of 
London. 





Interesting Old-Time Railroaders. 


ooo 


A meeting of much more than ordinary 
interest took place at Major Pangborn’s 
office, in the Fireman’s building, recently. © 

Christopher Smith, who lives on Mary- 
land Heights, opposite Harper’s Fetry, is 
the oldest living locomotive engineer on 
the continent. The next oldest is Joseph 
York, of Meadville, Pa. Samuel Doubleday - 
is the oldest living employee of the B. & 
O., and William Ijams the next oldest. 
Doubleday was the first finisher ever em- 
ployed in a railroad shop in the country, 
and entered the B. & O. service in 1830. 
Ijams was not long after him, and was the 
first blacksmith in the company’s employ. 
Doubleday subsequently became superin- 
tendent of the Winan shops and Ijams 
foreman of the Winan smith shops. The 
former is 82 and the latter 86 years of age. 
Christopher Smith began with the B. & O. » 
in 1831 as a driver, when there was no 


- steam power on the road, and in 1833 was 


a fireman upon the “Traveller,” the third 
locomotive placed upon the road, and a 
year later became the engineer of the 
“John Quincy Adams,” one of the earliest 
of the grasshopper engines. He was an 
engineer two years before Gallaway, the 
veteran B. & O. engineer who died a year 
ago. Smith is over 80 years of age, and 
was for nearly, if not quite, a full half 
century in the Baltimore & Ohio service. 
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He is a hale and hearty man for his ex- 
treme age, and bears a striking resem- 
blance to the latter portraits of Washing- 
ton. York became a Baltimore & Ohio 
man in 1836, acting as a fireman upon one 
of the grasshoppers, and in a short time 
was running her as engineer. He is the 
youngest man of the quartet, being about 
78, and so well preserved and active as to 
be competent to take a train regularly. 
The greeting of these old associates to 
each other after so many years was warm, 
and it was a striking thought to remember, 
when looking upon them, that their lives 
encompassed the whole history of the 
locomotive of the world and the evolution 
of the railway of America. The result of 


the interchange of memories and the com- . 


bined recounting of the facts of sixty years 
ago was a most important addition to the 
railroad history of the country and the 
establishing of records and details that, 
but for bringing them together, would 
have passed away unrecorded. The old 
men, accompanied by Mr. Mendes Cohen, 
President of the National Association of 
Engineers, who was an apprentice boy 
under Doubleday, went to the Merchants’ 
Club, where Major Pangborn entertained 
them at lunch. Subsequently the party 
repaired to a photograph gallery, where 
several sittings were taken of the veterans. 
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The First Air Brake. 





The air brake was a creature of George 
Westinghouse’s youth; he had invented it 
before he was twenty-one years of age, 
and nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since he saw his invention applied 
with success to a*railwaydrain. It has 
gone upon record as one of the great 
achievements. The air brake was sug- 
gested to him on the inspiration of the 
moment, but that is not infrequently the 
beginning of great inventions. The sug- 
gestion of the divisibility of the electric 
current came to Edison one summer Sun- 
day afternoon, as he stood with Professor 
Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
watching a majestic piece of mechanism 
in operation at the Wallace works, in An- 
sonia. The hint of the telephone was re- 
ceived in an instant, almost, by Bell; and 
the suggestion of the quadruplex telegraph 
came to Edison, as he once said, “be- 
tween two thoughts.” Ericsson received 
the hint of the screw propetler as he 
watched a fish swimming in a quiet pool. 
Westinghouse had the first suggestion of 
the air brake while in a railway accident. 

His train was brought to a standstill, 
and they told him that a collision had 
occurred, and then it seemed to him that 
it should be possible to invent some me- 
chanical appliance which would give an 
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engineer command of a train such as he 
did not possess in the use of the throttle 
and the reversing lever. He turned this 
idea over in his mind, and, being skillful 
with hands, and having the capacity of the 
inventor, he constructed in a while the 
first model of the air brake. It happened 
that not long afterward he was in Chicago, 
and he met an inventor who thought that 
to him had come the inspiration for the 
perfect brake, and had such faith in this 
inspiration that he had worked it out, and 
had secured patents for his design. 

Westinghouse said: “I, too, have a 
scheme for a railway brake which will en- 
able the engineer of a train to apply the 
brake from the engine to the last car, and 
will bring a train to a standstill in far less 
ya than the hand brake now in use can 

Ow 

“ Ah, but,” the older inventor said, ‘you 
cannot make a brake which will do these 
things without infringing upon my pat- 
ents.” 

“T can and will,’ replied young West- 
inghouse, and within a year he had done 
his work, and found himself a famous man. 





Advantages of the Compound. 

At a recent meeting of the German 
Association of Engineers, the chief of the 
locomotive department of the Prussian 
State Railway stated that the trials of the 
compound locomotive by the Prussian 
government indicate. the superiority of 
the compound over the simple system in 
the following points: Greater total 
amount of work performed, increased 
economy in the use of fuels, reduction in 
spark throwing. The representatives of 
the French State Railways and of the Paris 
& Lyons Company asserted as_ their 
opinion that hitherto tests have practi- 
cally shown that in countries where coal is 
cheap the changing of ordinary into com- 
pound locomotives, or the building, at the 
outset, of compound locomotives, is 
not likely to lead to any advantage; 
where coal, however, is dear, the building 
of new compounds, and the rebuilding of 
old single engines to work on the com- 
pound system, and the adoption of higher 
steam pressure are advisable. With the 
two-cylinder compounds at least, it has 
been found that there is no incréase in 
cost for oil, maintenance, etc., as compared 
with ordinary locomotives. Statistics 
were given showing that the number of 
compound locomotives in use has been 
increased, in less than three years, from 
about 680 to 1,858. Thetwo-cylinder com- 
pound locomotives increased in number 
from 522 to 1,731; the three-cylinder com- 
pounds from 99 to 108, and the four-cylin- 
der engines from 59 to 379. 
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Gorrespondence. 


All contributions to our Correspondence and 
Technical columns must bein not later than the 
twelfth of the month, to insure insertion. 

Articles should be written on one side of the 
paper only 

We shafl ‘be glad to receive articles on any sub- 
ject of general interest. 

All communications are subject to revision or 
rejection, as the Editor may deem proper. 





Judge Caldwell. 





Oh learned judge, from labor’s ranks 

Up springs a cry of hearty thanks, 
Our worthy friend, to you, 

For standing by the railway slaves, 

Who till they sink in welcome graves, 
Must ceaseless toil pursue. 


In days gone by, in language meek, 
A share of justice we would seek 

At times with bated breath ; 
We'd scarcely get a hearing brief, 
And as for giving us relief, # 

’T was often next to death. 


Our masters from their haughty eyes 
Shot dagger-thrusts of wild surprise, 
Our very lives to scare, 
Because we’d meekly crave and sue, 
We found it was no place to woo 
The blind-eyed goddess there. 


Of hope we were about bereft, 

A flickering spark was all was left 
Within our bosoms when 

We went upon yourself to call, 

Indeed, we thought you were like all 
The other heartless men. 


The Jenkinses, the Taffts, and Ricks, 
Who, if they do not stop their tricks, 
May start a shindy soon, 
In every section of the land, 
When toilers will united stand, 
And blow them to the moon. 


You taught us, Judge, we yet are men, 
And not like cattle in a pen, 
All branded on the backs, 
Without a single right to live, 
Save what our masters choose to give 
Such slaves on railway tracks. 


It didn’t take us long to know 
To what is right you are no foe, 
Nor double-dealing tool. 
God always keep you safe and sound ; 
Brave man! the corporations found 
You love the Golden Rule. 


When hireling tools in ermined cloaks, 
Who tried to crush us with their yokes, 
In unmarked graves are rotten, 
We'll treasure still your honored name, 
And always hail it with acclaim, 
Long after they’re forgotten. 
—Shandy Maguire. 


A Shorter Workday. 


The report of Mr. William Mather, M, 
P., of the results of a year’s experience 
with the eight hour workday in the Sal- 
ford iron works has received considerable 
notice on both sides of the Atlantic. A 
little more than a year ago the firm of 
Mather & Pratt reduced the working time 
in the Salford works from nine to eight 
hours daily without any reduction of 
wages, and the full details of the effect of 
the change, recently presented to the gov- 
ernment, are gratifying from the stand-- 
point of the firm as well as from that of 
the employes. Mr. Mather shows that 
the aggregate output for the year was. 
greater than ever before with the same 
number of workingmen and with the day 
shortened by one hour, and he pro- 
nounces the experiment in every respect a. 
success. The employes have been cheer- 
ful under the new rule, and there has been: 
a feeling of mutual good-will. 

So satisfactory is the report of Mr. 
Mather that his recommendation that the 
government adopt the eight hour day in 
the arsenals, dockyards and other public 
works is receiving rather liberal support. 
from the press and the public of England. 
The London Globe, however, does not 
look upon the success of the Salford ex- 
periment as strengthening the claims of 
the eight hour “labor agitators and poli-— 
ticians in sympathy with them.” The 
prophecies of these gentlemen are falsi- 
fied, says 7he Globe, by the fact that Mr. 
Mather has not found it necessary to en- 
large his force of employes on account of 
the reduction of the working day from 
nine hours to eight hours. If the eight 
hour champions based their agitation 
upon that one point alone, and if the re- 
duction was intended only for concerns 
like the Salford iron works, then the 
Globe could lay claim to having scored 
against the eight hour “ agitators.” 

In the fir§t place, it is claimed that the 
greatest and most lasting benefit which © 
will follow the inauguration of the eight 
hour workday wili be in the increased 
time for recreation and rest which will be 
given to those whose day’s labor is short- 
ened. Mr. Mather’s report, wherein it 
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‘sefers to the cheerfulness of employes and 
the mutual good-will existing under the 
new order, emphasizes this point. Men 
would be better and happier if they had 
only to work four hours a day if in that. 
time they could fully provide for their 
wants, and the shorter hours movement 
will ere long change its watchword from 
“eight” to “seven” or “six.” Already it 
is known that a universal application of 
the eight hour rule would give only tem- 
porary relief to the overcrowded labor 
‘market; that with present methods of 
-produttion six hours a day contributed by 
“each worker would be sufficient to supply 
alldemands. As the only object of work 
is to produce a sufficiency of the things 
needful to man’s comfort, there should be 
no waste of labor ina well organized so- 
ciety, nor should there be excessive labor 
_ by some and idleness by others. 
The statement of the G/ode that the re- 
duction of the workday to eight hours 
does not increase the area of employment 
is evidence that the editor of that paper 
has never looked deeply into the subject, 
‘or has assumed an air of ignorance for the 
purpose of deceiving his readers. It is 
probable that the conditions in the Salford 
iron works were exceptional, but if the 
‘result in all such concerns was the same 
as there it would not justify the assertion 
of the Globe. Only in manufacturing 
~where all or nearly all of the labor is done 
by hand will it be possible to accomplish 
the same amount of work in eight hours 
as is now accomplished in nine hours. 
There is a limit to the capacity of the 
machine, wonderful as it is, and as the 
greater part of production is now carried 


on by the use of machinery, with human © 


tenders, the product must be reduced one- 
ninth with the reduction of the running 
time from nine to eight hours, and the 
machines are generally run up to their 
full capacity. 

A large part of the army of labor is en- 
gaged not in production, but in distribut- 
ing products, and labor is of the least con- 
sideration in determining the speed at 
which distribution shall be carried on..In 
other words, it is not to be supposed that 

“those engaged in distributive labor could ac- 
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complish any more per hourin an eight hour 
day than they can ina day of nine hours, 
A compositor may not be able to keep up 
in his ninth hour the average of the pre- 
ceding eight hours, but a pressman cannot 
avoid doing so. A bricklayer may get a 
livelier move on, for a short day, but a car 
driver couldn’t if he would. Hundreds of 
illustrations of this point will occur to 
the reader, and I need not take up space 
with further examples. To say that a re- 
duction of the hours of labor to eight per 
day would fail to create a demand for ad- 
ditional workers is the same as saying 
that the results would be the same if men 
didn’t work at all, for that is where such 
logic will lead youif you start down the 
grade and travel in one hour, half hour or 
five minute stages. 

Many of the eight hour advocatesin this 
country were unwilling for a long time to 
admit that there was anything more in 
their aims than a desire to give the men 
who were working more leisure for recrea- 
tion and improvement. But there is no 
sense in attempting to whip the devil 
around the stump any longer. If labor is 
ever to secure a standard short hour work- 
day, it must make and win the fight itself, 
Little assistance will come from the em- 
ploying class. Let it be understood that 
we want a day short enough to make the 
employment of all who want work neces- 
sary to produce all that is required. We 
want such a workday for three prime 
reasons—that the workers may have as 
much time to themselves as possible; that 
those who want to earn a living may have 
the opportunity, and that the army of un- 
employed, which stands as a menace to 
the wages and conditions of the employed, 
may be wiped out. 

The phase of this question which bothers 
me more than any other just now is that 
we have been so slow in securing the re- 
duction to eight hours that the machines 
have got ahead of us. Since 1885, the 
eight hour day has been secured quite ex- 
tensively in some of the skilled callings, 
but the progress in general has been too 
slow, and we have been failing behind in- 
stead of gaining. I do not believe I over- 
estimate the growth in methods of pro- 
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duction and distribution when I say that a 
day of seven working hours would about 
fit the present situation, and that we will 
have to secure that quickly and thorough- 
ly if we expect to keep up with those 
troublesome inventors. Those gentlemen 
never sleep. But we have become so ac- 
customed to seeing wonderful things that 
we are liable to be indifferent to announce- 
ments that should make every, man who 
works for a living tremble for the future 
of his class. 

Some such thoughts as these came to 
me the other day as I watched the move- 
ments of a typesetting machine. Not 
more than two years ago nine-tenths of 
the compositors in this country sneered at 
the idea of machines ever invading to any 
great extent their domain. They would 
setup items about a new loom, an im- 
proved shoemaking machine or some sort 
of labor saver that would do the work of 
Io, 20 or Io0 men, but they gave no 
thought to the effect these things would 
have upon the workers in the particular 
industry affected and indirectly upon the 
working class asa whole. But two years 
have brought about a great change in the 
composing room. The erstwhile inde- 
pendent and skeptical compositor now 
stands with alook of consternation on his 
face and watches the monster of steel, 
driven by the devilish little dynamo, per- 
forming the work his brain was wont to 
do. He knows now what “labor saving 
machinery’ means. Doubtless most of 
my old fellows of the stick and rule will 
resent it (for your comp was alwaysa 
spunky one), but the feeling that comes 


over me as I see the machines at work is 


one of sorrow and pity. 

Where will it end? is the question asked 
by every man who thinks. A thousand 
laborers in Buffalo the other day attempt- 
ed in their blind rage to destroy a road 
grading machine. Heretofore the grad- 
ing of Buffalo’s streets has been done by 
manual labor. Nowthey have a machine 
which will do the work of 50 men in, it is 
claimed, amore satisfactory manner. A 
thousand Polish laborers set out to de- 
molish it, but were beaten off by the 
police. History repeats itself. Some- 
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thing like 60 years ago the weavers im 
England tried to prevent thé introduction 
of power looms, and many of the ma- 
chines were destroyed before the opposi- 
tion to their use was crushed. The weay- 
ers could not read the future and lacked 
experience. The Polish laborers at Buffalo 
are ignorant, but the American working- 
man is supposed to be intelligent. He 
should know how to deal with the labor- 
saving machine problem. Probably when 
he gets real hungry he will try the remedy 
of the weavers and the Poles—and get 
licked just as they did. The thing-is easy 
to handle, but there must be thorough 
organization and unity.first. 
Jos. R. BUCHANAN. 





An Open Appeal. 





To Engineers, Conductors, Firemen, Brakesmen 

and the G. J. A. 

Iwrite to you to-day regarding a per- 
sonal venture of my own as the wife of an 
invalid member of the B. of L. E., knowing 
how willing are the railroad people to 
help those who are anxious to help them- 
selves. 

My husband is a member of Division 
124, and is entirely unable to work, and 
unless immediate relief is given, he can 
not hope to live but a few months longer, 
for he is a victim of consumption. If the 
members of his order will respond favor- 
ably to the plea I now present, many 
anxieties will be removed from his mind, 
his home cleared from its present in- 
debtedness and his life prolonged. ‘ 

For the past year I have been engaged 
in writing and preparing for publication a 
work of fiction, the title, “Queenie, or 
Passion Past.” My book is thoroughly 
original, pure in moral, bright and inter- 
esting in detail, fascinating in plot, and 
contains in manuscript from five to six 
hundred pages foolscap, and the price 
within the reach of all—twenty-five cents 
in paper, fifty and seventy-five in cloth. 

The relief I hope to secure for my sick 
husband is a liberal subscription for my 
book. By aiding in this way, I can have it 
published in six or eight weeks. 

Now, my friends, it is not charity I ask, 


. 
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I only ask that my earnest effort to pro- 
vide a sick husband and his children with 
the comforts of life may be made success- 
ful by your cheerful response to my solicita- 
tion for your subscriptions for my first 
literary venture. 

I have already brought the matter to the 
notice of Grand Chief P. M. Arthur, hoping 
for his approval. 

Any communications can be sent to my 
address, Mrs. J. A. SLAUGHTER, 

395 Smith St., Charlestown, W. Va. 





The Kanawha & Michigan Ry. Co. 





CHARLESTON, W. VA., June, 1894. 

EpItoR JOURNAL: This is to certify 
that we, as representatives of the different 
departments of the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway, will cheerfully aid, by our influ- 
ence, Mrs. Jno. A. Slaughter, in the publi- 
cation of her literary work, if by so doing 
we can render assistance to her husband, 
who is now prostrated by sickness, and is 
entirely worthy of any interest or assist- 
ance of railroad people. 


NAME. - OCCUPATION. 
J- W. DAWSODN,....cc.c.ccescsecorense scones Supt. K. & M. Ry. 
We Ac Tul yeasty ecees Chief Clerk Trans. Dept. 
GEO.: Wiss WOOMIE i aes cea ticasscrsccsi<' Train Dispatcher. 
He HOPullerin coascaen reeset: Gen’l Foreman Shops. 
Joni Roem Temtree cas. ssseererecs<2 eo resesss 24 Shop Clerk. 


F. W. Jennings.....................-.Assistant Engineer. 
Bi, Mi gS water teeess.aeeec. -ensetee Passenger Conductor. 


Hi By Fe nter seers. eee thos Freight Agent K. & M. Ry. 
Ja LET RIW TIS Eee eswesacne set Yardmaster K. & M. Ry. 
N Pi BAR teeter ccc iispreescriese socees Roadmaster. 
Jammés Ae Berar acer eet icl ley ty-cssaresons Engineer. 
Ai Teas A SST ase iia cands seenstenoeserss Engineer. 
Witty Wilt iO wameeter aie ie chris scocwestescuss Fireman. 


[We hope the fraternity will give the 
above the consideration it deserves; it 
represents the struggle of a woman who 
is not asking charity, but the purchase of 
her efforts, so she may maintain her sick 
husband and herself.—EDITOR.] 





Messrs. EDITORS: Why is it we never 
see anything in our valuable JOURNAL 
from these parts? We have four Divis- 
ions in this State (Florida), “the land of 
flowers,” yet never a line appears from 
either of them unless it be the suspension 
or expulsion of some wayward or unfortu- 
nate. Times are very dull with us at 
present. Railroading here is strictly a 
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Winter business, and about now you can 
hear the remark “I wish it was Winter all 
the time. We have no Winter here, it is 
June all the year round. 

All the roads have out what they call 
their Summer schedule, and are running 
pretty light, so a great many of the boys 
are on the extra list. We are on what is 
known as the East Coast Line, which has 
just completed construction to West Palm 
Beach, on Lake Worth, its southern, with 
Jacksonville for its northern terminal. 
We have 27 engines and 329 miles of 
track. A more beautiful country was 
never penetrated by iron horse than the 
East Coast of Florida. 

I have read with interest the many 
articles in the JOURNAL in regard to some 
Brothers making 60 days a month while 
others, not so fortunate, were making 
nothing. I feel (as every Brother should) 
proud of the actions taken by Brothers 
Shaffner, McAuliffe, D. B. G., and others, 
“not because I am an extra,” but because 
it shows brotherly feelings. No doubt 
the articles written by these worthy 
Brothers have been the means of showing 
the unthinking where they were wrong. 
On the other hand, some of the “ Grab 
Alls” have scorned them. They all may 
have a life-time regular engine, but I 
would not gamble on it in this the 19th 
century. Itis bad enough for Grab All 
to make all the time, butit is worse to 
brag about it to the daily papers. I see 
in one of our daily papers of May 8th, the 
following: If Engineer Grab All’s engine 
comes into the city from to-day 
she will have traveled in the past twelve 
months 75,175 miles. In going over this 
enormous distance, Mr. Grab All has held 
the throttle and his engine has met with 
no accidents. 

Being well acquainted with the road, runs, 
pay, etc., [figured it up; found that in the 
twelve months Grab All made $2,104.90 or 
$175.40 per month. He worked 311 out of 
365 days. Being personally acquainted 
with him, I will wager a new hat that he 
was dangerously ill or he would have 
worked the other 54 days to complete the 
year. No doubt he would say as Regular 
did about Extra, he was brought up in the 
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same school as the six or eight extra men 
that were lying idle while he was making 
‘as much as the superintendent. Let me 
say that Mr. Grab All is not working on 
the East Coast. Our little family have 
' agreed among ourselves for the regular 
men to make $100 and get off, then let the 
extra man have the rest during the dull 
season. How many other roads will adopt 
this plan until times get better? Let us 
‘hear. from you all. East Coast. 





A Memory of Bonner Springs. 





BY J. R. PIATT. 





When the Summer is dead, and Autumn’s breath 
Has touched the ripening corn ; 

‘When the russet, and red, and sere dead leaf 

~ Tells us all must die that is born; 

When birds fly South, and cooler sun 
A longer shadow flings, 

Ithink of the happy, happy days 
I spent at Bonner Springs. 


’Twas the Indian Summer of Kighty-eight, 
In the golden, hazy weather, 

When woods were brown, and thistle-down 
Floated the air as a feather: 

I wandered along the flowing Kaw, 
And heard the wild bird that sings, 

I gathered the nuts and sweet paw-paws 
Which grew at Bonner Springs. 


I watched the quail, as they gathered in flock 
Of ten, or a dozen or more ; 

Or I sat sometimes.on a grand old rock, 
As the squirrel put away his store; 

Or I lazily waded the rustling leaves 
Each fluttering gust down brings; 

I enjoyed to its fullest the cool, sweet breeze 
That blows o’er Bonner Springs. 


The day was pleasant and all too short, 
The night as a dream of rest, 

The soft moon rose, as from calm repose, 
As the sun hid away in the West; 

‘The whip-poor-will makes the bosom thrill 
As his plaintive echo rings ; 

The starlight falls with a halo o’er all 
Of the loved ones at Bonner Springs. 


It is many a day since I wandered away 
From that place I loved so well, 

Since I walked the woods at early morn, 
Or as evening shadows fell, 

But a time will come when again I’ll roam 
Where the whisp’ring trees will bring 

A memory sweet of the days so fleet 
I passed at Bonner Springs. 


If I live, I willsee the old place once more, 
And again I will grasp the hands 

Of the dear loved ones who a welcome gave 
To a lonely, wandering man, 
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May heaven her kindest blessing bestow, 
And takefrom death its sting, 

As they lay them down to their last, long sleep— 
My friends at Bonner Springs. 


Then give me ever the Autumn weather, 
And the fruit-laden breeze that blows, 
And iet me sit where wild birds flit, 
Near thestream that gently flows. 
When I am dead, and the passing years | 
My spirit to rest shall wing, 
O lay me to sleep, no more to weep 
At beautiful Bonner Springs. 
CLEVELAND, O., May 9, 1894. 





Judge Taft’s Decision. 


In the suit filed in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, by the Brotherhood of.Loco- 
motive Engineers, Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen, Order of Railroad 
Conductors and Order of Railway Train 
Men, petitioning for an injunction to re- 
strain the Receivers for the Cincinnati 
Southern and East Tennessee, Virginia & 
Georgia Railroad from making a reduction 
in the men’s salaries of Io per cent.,on the 
ground that it was unlawful, the court 
sustained the Receivers. The chairman 
of that system sends the full text of the 
decision, which is very much of a jug- 
handled affair, as Taft always is in a con- 
troversy between capital and labor. 








U. S. CIRCUIT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF OHIO,.WESTERN DIVISION. 


SAMUEL THOMAS vs. THE CINCINNATI, NEW OR- 
LEANS & TEXAS PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Before Taft and Lurton, Circuit Judges. 


Taft, Circuit Judge, delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 


This isa petition, by Arland E. Brown and others, 
claiming to represent a large majority of the men” 
in the employ of Samuel Felton, heretofore ap- 
pointed receiver herein, praying that the Court 
direct him to modify an order issued by him on 
March 27, which went into effect May 1 of this 
year. The order was as follows: 

“Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way Company, S. M. Felton, Receiver. 
“CINCINNATI, March 27, 1894. 

“ The receiver regrets to announce to the officers 
and employes that, in spite of all the efforts made 
by the exercise of economies in every direction, a 
reduction in wages can not longer be prevented, 
owing to the enormous and continued decrease in 
earnings. It was hoped last fall that business 
throughout the country would show an early im- 
provement, and that condition, together with the 
large economies inaugurated, would prevent the 
necessity for any general reduction in wages. 

“This condition has not been realized. For the 
calendar year 1893, the gross earnings are over , 
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- thalf a million dollars less than for the year 1890, 
.and have shown a continued and steady decrease 
ever since that time. The last six months show 
the lowest earnings of any similar period since 
1888. Therefore a general reduction of ten per 
cent. is ordered, effective on and after Mayt1, to 
apply to all salaries over $35 a month, and all 
wages over $1.10 per day, not including reductions 
-of ten per cent. or more made, since July 1 last. 
S. M. FELTON, Receiver.’’ 

On the 30th of April, a petition was offered for 
filing in this Court, which prayed that the fore- 
going order might be suspended and revoked. It 
was denied, because the petitioners, having had 
thirty days’ notice, delayed presenting the peti- 
tion until the day before the order went into 
effect. The Court then stated that it would, how- 
ever, hear an application to modify the order and 
restore the rate of wages on the service of five 
-days’ notice upon the receiver. The practice by 
which employes of railroad receivers are per- 
mitted to apply tothe Court for relief from any 
-substantial grievance suffered by them, in the 
-operation of the road under the authority of the 
‘Court, is well established. It was approved by 
Mr. Justice Brewer, in Frank vs. Denver and Rio 
-Grande Railway Company, 23 Fed. Rep. 757; by 
Judge Treat In re. Doolittle, 23 Fed. Rep. 544, 548; 
by Judge Speer, in Waterhouse vs. Comer, 55 Fed. 
Rep. 149; by Judge Ricks, in the Continental 
Trust Company vs. the Toledo, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Railroad Company, 59 Fed. Rep. 514; by 
_Judge Jenkins in the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
-Company vs. the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
-pany, 60 Fed. Rep., 803-818; and by Judge Caldwell 
in the matter of the Union Pacific Railway re- 
«ceivership, not yet reported. In accordance with 
this practice, and agreeably to the leave of Court, 
‘the petitioners, after due notice to the receiver, 
have presented their petition praying that the 
-order of March 27 be modified and the old rate of 
wages be restored, on the ground that the order is 
unfair and unreasonable and works great hard- 
:ship tothe men. The receiver has filed an answer 
to the petition, and affidavits have been submitted 
“by both sides on the issues of facts raised in the 
petition and answer. Judge Lurton kindly con- 
ssented to sit with me to hear the case. The 
-questions arising have been fully argued by coun- 
sel, and we are now to decide them. We have ex- 
-amined, with minuteness, all the evidence ad- 
-duced, and have given it the consideration which 
.a step so important in the policy of the receiver- 
ship and so full of interest to many persons de- 
serves. 

The employes who are represented in this peti- 
tion may bedivided forthe purpose of this dis- 
-cussion into three classes; first, the shopmen 
.and machinists; second, the terminal yard men, 
including the engineers and firemen of switch 
-engines, foremen of switch crews and helpers, 
-and third, the trainmen, including engineers, 
firemen, conductors and brakemen, all of them 
-engagedin the operation of trains upon the road. 

First—The shopmen and machinists are em- 
‘ployed inthe repair shops of the company at 
iLudlow, Ky. They are paid a fixed sum per day 
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of ten hours, the sum being reduced proportion- 
ately when the number of hours of work per day 
is reduced, so that really they are paid by the 
hour. There is no definite evidence on behalf of 
petitioners that the rate per hour paid by the re- 
ceiver, since the order of reduction went into 
effect, is lessthan that which is paid by railway 
companies having shops in this vicinity. On the 
contrary, it seems, from the affidavits’ filed by 
counsel for the receiver, that the present rates per 
hour are quite equal toany paidin this market. 
It does appear beyond question, however, that the 
amount of time which each individual in the 
shop is required and permitted to work is at 
least twenty percent. less than the time which he 
worked a year ago, so that his income is propor- 
tionately reduced. There has not been enough 
work to occupy all the men on full time. Two 
courses were open to the receiver. He might dis- 
charge more men and employ those remaining at 
full time, or he could do what he has done, divide 
the work to be done among all the men and re- 
duce the number of hours of work and income for 
each individual. By the latter course he was able 
to help more men to earn something. This 
course he understood to be the choice of all the 
men, andhetookit. We fully approve his action. 
The receivercan not make work for the men, nor 
can he pay any more per hour because many in- 
dividuals work fewer hours than they would if 
fewer individuals worked fulltime. The reason- 
ableness of the rate paid for the work is to be 
determined by the same standards, whether the 
work is done by many working a few hours a 
day, or by that number who, working full time, 
would be sufficient to doit. Judging in this way 
the rate of wages now paid shopmen and ma- 
chinists, it is ten per cent. less than it was when 
times were good and the demand for labor was 
constant. 


Second—The switch engineers, firemen, foremen 


of the switch crews and helpers are paid by the 
day. Some railroad companies whose lines run 
into Cincinnati pay more per day to this class of 
employes than the receiver now pays under the 
order of March 27, while others pay about the 
same or less. Whether the conditions of employ- 
ment vary with these different compansdes, we 
cannot judge. 
same. We may reasonably presume that the rates 
of wages paid by the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Company in good times 
were the equivalent of market rates, because if 
they were not, then the employes would have 
sought employment elsewhere. Anattempt has 
been made to show that the switch crews, for the 
year last past, have done more work than in pre- 


_ vious years, because nine engines and crews now 


do the work which twelve did before. But it ap- 
pears that the difference is offset by a change in 
the arrangement of tracks in the switching-yards 


and by a reduction in the loads handled. The} 


switch engines are called into use to assist trains 
up the grade from Ludlow to Erlanger, a distance 
of six miles. This is a saving to the company, 
because it dispenses with the necessity of the 
‘“pusher’’ engine required when business on the 


The hours seem to be about the | 
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road was heavy. It is said that the switch en- 
gineer and fireman should receive road mileage 
for this’ service, because under the agreement in 
_ force between the receiver and his employes until 
March last, it was provided that switch engineers 
and firemen, when engaged in road service, should 
be paid road mileage. We do not think such 
pushing from Ludlow to Erlanger is to be re- 
garded as road service, within the meaning of the 
exception. Thepusher engine crew were paid by 
the day and not by mileage. While the switch 
engine is pushing a train up to Erlanger it is not 
engaged in yard service, and we do not see how 
the change adds to the day’s labor of the crew. 
It is merely an economy effected by the receiver, 

and rendered possible by the present condition of 
\ light traffic. On the whole, the only effect of the 
“order of March 27 upon the wages of the men en- 
gaged in the yard service is to reduce their com- 
pensation by Io per cent. from that which they 
received when business was good. Complaint is 
made that their hours are longer than men en- 
gaged in similar service upon other roads, but 
the evidence does not sustain the claim. One 
crew, called the ‘‘Lot”’ crew, is detained more 
than others, but this detention is made up to 
them by an allowance of half a day every two 
weeks, when they donowork, but receive full pay. 

Third—We come now to the trainmen. No evi- 
dence has been produced to us to show that the 
engineers, firemen, conductors and brakemen on 
passenger trains, operated by the receivei, are 
paid any less wages under the order of March 27 
than the same class of employes on roads similar- 


ly situated. The whole controversy has been in. 


respect of the crews operating the freight trains. 
It is exceedingly difficult for us, intelligently, to 
_compare the rates of wages for freight engineers, 
firemen, conductors and brakemen, prevailing on 
the different lines running out of Cincinnati to 
the south of the Ohio River. These employes are 
paid by the run or trip and the pay per trip seems 
to be graduated by the mileage of the trip. Affi- 
davits for the men show that in many instances 
the rate per trip of the same number of miles on 
other roads for engineers and other trainmen is 
higher than that now paid by the receiver, 
while the receiver shows many other runs on 
_ competing roads in which the pay is the same or 
less than that which he allows. The differences 
‘appear in runs of the same distance on different 
parts of the same road. It is manifest that condi- 
tions, not apparent, must vary the rates fixed for 
different runs and that we can not, with the lights 
we have, investigate them so as to make a useful 
or intelligent comparison for the purposes of this 
discussion. We must presume that the petitioners 
here received fair market rates for services they 
rendered before the financial depression began 
about a year ago, It appears that the rates of 
wages of all these employes were increased be- 
tween 1890 and 1893 by from eight to twelve per 
cent., showing that they were subject to the in- 
fluence of the labor market. It is objected to the 
ten per cent. reduction that, even before the order 
went into effect, trainmen on freight trains re- 
ceived less income by twenty-five per cent. than 
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they did this time last year, because they were 
then permitted to make more runs. This is un- 
doubtedly true, but it is only because the receiver 
has, at the request of all the men, kept more men 
in his employ than are needed to do all the work 
when working a full number of trips. The re- 
duction in income to each individual comes not 
from a reduction in the rate paid for the work 
done, but from a commendable and unselfish 
willingness of all the men to make a sacrifice in 
the interest of those who would otherwise be dis- 
charged. As we have already said in reference to 
the shop men and machinists, the reasonableness. 
of the rate paid by the receiver can not be affected 
by the fact that, out of consideration for the men, 
and at their request, he employs many men work- 
ing fewer trips, instead of fewer men working 
more trips. Neither the receiver nor the Court 
whose officer he is, in the operation and preserva- 
tion of the trust propervy, is justified in making 
work for employes, or in employing more men: 
than are necessary to do the work to be done, if 
the employment of more men involves a greater 
expenditure for the same work. ~ 
Complaint is made thata change took place in{ 
1893, in the manner by which ‘‘overtime’’ is cal- ° 
culated, and which was a virtual reduction in 
wages. “ Overtime’’is the time which men are 
delayed on their runs beyond that fixed by the 
schedule. Previous tothe receivership, if a train- 
man worked thirty-five minutes overtime, he was 
entitledto compensation atso much per hour. 
The receiver found that this led. to such delays in 
trains that he changed the rule and did not allow 
overtime until the schedule was exceeded by two 
hours, when it was calculated from the end of the 
schedule. Overtime was intended merely to com- 
pensate for unexpected delays over which train- 
men had nocontroland was no part of a man’s 
regular compensation. The change was in the 
discipline of the road, and seemed necessary to 
avoid abuses which had crept in. We do not 
think the change unreasonable. — 
But it is claimed that the freight trainmen do 
more work per trip inthat the number of cars in 
each train is now greater. No showing is made 
that on any road the rate of pay per run or trip is 
made to vary by reason of the number of cars in 
thetrain. Itis true that during the last year 
business has so fallen off that the, number of 
freight trains has been reduced and the number 
of carsin each train has been increased from an 
average of 216-10 cars per train for the eight 
months preceding March, 1893, to an average of 
24 2-10 cars for the eight months preceding March, 
1894. But we are not informed that an increase of 
26-10 cars per train makes any difference in the 
rate paid trainmen on any road, or that in view of 
the air brake, which is now in use on twenty-five 
per cent. of all freight cars, it oughttodoso.  ~_ 
It is futher objected that men engaged in the 
freight service work more hours per trip than 
formerly.. The schedules show that the average 
run previous to May, 1893, was eight hours, and 
that now the average run is twenty-four minutes 
longer. In making up this average, all freight 
trains run upon the road are included—local 
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freight, fast freight and through freight. The 
schedule runs of the through freight trains have 
been increased considerably more than this aver- 
age—by nearly two hours—so that some of them 
exceed ten hours. Rates of pay per trip seem to 
be governed by the mileage and the character of 
the train service, rather than by the time em- 
ployed (provided it does not exceed 12 hours) ; that 
is, bythe amount of work to bedone rather than 
by the time it takes to do it All schedules on 
/ ‘this and other roads for through freights brought 
- to our attention show a variation in the speed of 
different trains on the same trip of from one to 
_two hours, and yet the rate paid per trip for such 
services is the same. The schedules must vary in 
length with the exigencies of travel, and it would 
seem peculiarly a matter of expert railroad 
knowledge as to how such schedules should be 
arranged. Inthe absence of any knowledge of 
our own, we must rely on the person to whose 
‘ professional skill and discretion we have intrust- 
ed the operation of the road, and conclude that 
the lengthening of the schedules was necessary, 
and does not produce an unjust discrimination in 
the matter of work and rate of pay against the 
through freight trainmen, as compared with 
other employes. 

It follows from what has been said, that under 
the order of March 27, here complained of, the 
rate of wages paid by the receiveris a reduction 
of not more than ten per cent. below what it was 
before the financial depression, when business 
was good. In the way already explained many 
employes have their incomes reduced much more 
than this, because more men are retained in the 
service than are needed, and they do not all work 
fulltime. But for the work which is being done 
the receiver is paying but ten per cent. less than 
when times were good. 

Is such a reduction unreasonable? Certainly 
not, if we have regard either to the receipts and 
earnings of the railroad, or to the course of many 
other roadsin making similar reductions. The 
great competitor of the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad is the Louisville & Nashville road, and 
wages upon that road were reduced in September 
last, more than six months before the order here 
complained of went into effect. The receivers of 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad, 
one of the most extensive systems in the South, 
also made aten per cent. reduction in wages in 
the fall of 1893. —The Big Four system likewise 
madea reduction of ten per cent. about the same 
time. Other companies have been compelled to 
resort to the same economy. 

The condition of the trust and the receipts of 
the receiver not only justify, but require the re- 
duction. The assets of the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway consists solely of 
the equipment and leasehold of the Cincinnati 
Southern Railway. If the annual rental of one 
million dollars is not paidto the city of Cincin- 
nati, the leasehold will be forfeited, and the prop- 
erty of the lessee company will be wholly sacri- 
ficed, because the city has a first lien for its rent 
upon the entire equipment. More than this, the 
city is almost entirely dependent on the rental to 
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pay the interest which it owes on the bonds issued 
by it to construct the road, and a default in the 
rental will cause great pecuniary danger to the 
city of Cincinnati, and may seriously impair its 
credit. To pay'the rental, the road must earn 
over and above its operating expenses $83,333.33 
per month. In addition to the rental, the lessee 
is obliged under the lease to expend acertain 
amount in permanent improvements of the road. 
Up to this time the receiver has paid the rental. 
In order to do this and to keep up the betterments 
required by the lease between April 1, 1893, and 
April, 1894, the receiver has been compelled to in- 
crease the floating debt of the road from $50,000 
to $200,000, 

During the fourteen months of the receivership, 
there has been a decrease in gross earnings of 
$525,000, and in operating expenses of $515,000, as 
compared with the previous fourteen months. 
This shows only a decrease in net earnings of 
$9,000 all told. But when we examine the decrease 
in the months of April and May of this year, the 
result is startling. In April of 1893, the net earn- 
ings of the road were $74,143.02, while in April of 
this year they are but $40,700.99. Considering 
that $83,333.33 is needed each month to pay the 
rental, the significance of this falling off can not 
be misunderstood. In May of 1893, the net earn- 
ings were $71,206.56, while the net earnings for 
May of this year (with the last week estimated) 
are $31,600, a falling off of nearly 70 per cent, 
from the same month last year. It is hardly forty 
per cent. of the amount required for rental. It 
should be noted, too, that the earnings for May 
were made after the order, here complained of, 
went into effect. Can it be said that it is possible 
for the receiver, under these circumstances, to in- 
crease expenses by restoring wages to the pre- 
vious rate? 

But it is argued by the learned counsel for the 
petitioners that the reduced earnings of the em- 
ployer should have no bearing upon the proper 
trate of wages to be paid for labor—that the rate of 
wages is fixed by supply and demand. That in 
the long run the price of labor is determined by 
the law of supply and demand, need not be denied, 
but the operation of this law is set on foot by the 
act of the employer whose earnings are reduced. 
by loss of business, in discharging unnecessary 
labor, and offering less rates for the labor he can 
use. Moreover, the Court must take judicial notice- 
of the fact that there has been an enormous re= 
duction in the demand for labor, with a corre- 
sponding increasein the supply. Could we have’ 
any stronger evidence of it than in the fact that 
men in the employ of the Receiver wish to divide 
up the work to be done so that no one of them 
works full time? It is not a pleasant duty for 
either a Court or its Receiver to cause any hard- 
ship to a large number of men and their families, 
and the Court is personally cognizant of the earn- 
est, zealous and painstaking efforts made by the 
Receiver to avoid the necessity for this reduction, 
Ata time more than six months ago, when other 
roads were making a reduction, he declined to do: 
so, and only now when no other course is open to 
him, has he resorted toit. Every other economy 
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possible has been practiced, with the hope that 
business would improve, until now, with a default 
in the rental and a forfeiture of the leasehold 
staring him in the face, he has been forced to re- 
duce wages. 

In closing, we should call attention to the atti- 
tude which a Court must assume in the discussion 
of such a question as this. 
does not undertake to operate a railroad itself. 
It appoints as its agent to do so, a man of well 
- known professional skill and experience as a rail- 
toad manager. In his judgment, the Court must 
necessarily repose a confidence commensurate 
with the large interests intrusted to his care. 
Hearings of this kind may be had, and if the Re- 
ceiver has made a manifest error, or committed an 
abuse of the discretion intrusted to him, the 
Court will correct it. But the burden of showing 
either must, in the nature of things, be upon the 
petitioner. We have gone more in detail into the 
complaints at the bar than was necessary in this 
view, but we have done it because the investiga- 
tion was invited by both the men and the Receiver. 
Mr. Felton, the present Receiver, has no other in- 
terest than to serve the Court faithfully and fairly 
in the administration of this property. He has 
no interest whatever in the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company. His 
connection with it has been wholly professional. 
For that reason, he was not deemed disqualified 
to act as receiver, though he had been the com- 
pany’s president. We desire to testify to the 
fidelity, energy and singleness of purpose, with 
which he has discharged his duties, and the sense 
of fairness he has always manifested in respect to 
his employes. Ifthe time shall come when the 
interests of his trust and returning prosperity 
permit, we doubt not he will be glad to restore 
wages and work to all whom this order injuri- 
ously affects. 

Our conclusion is that the order of the receiver 
here complained of was, under the circumstances, 
not unreasonable, but was necessary. The peti- 
tion to modify it is denied. 





Long Fast Run. 


A correspondent in Galveston sends us 
the following: 

A few weeks ago there was a special 
banana train left Galveston over the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe and Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railways, for Chicago, 
making such fast time that it was generally 
commented on by the press, and pro- 
nounced by several railway officials as the 
result of an accident that could not be ac- 
complished again. The run was consid- 
ered the best on record, but we did not 
boast on the Santa Fe. We were not run- 
ning against time, and knew we could do 
better. The total number of hours con- 
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sumed in making the run from Galveston 
to Chicago was fifty hours. On the Atchi- 
son they made fastest time. Comments 
were so numerous that the management 
desired to make a record next time. 

The record-breaker left Galveston Feb- 
ruary 28th, Engine No. 5, cylinders 16x24, 
Engineer Wagner, Fireman Harris. The 
train weighed 334 tons. Some time was 
lost going through the yards and crossing 
the two-and-a-half-mile bridge over Gal- 
veston Bay. ‘The distance from the west 
end of the bridge to Sealy is 90 miles. 
Time consumed, 2 hours and 23 minutes; 
speed, 37745 miles per hour. The grade 
on this division is light. 

At Sealy, Engine No. 82, an 18x24 mogul, 
Engineer Haley, Fireman Stacy, took the 
train. The distance from Sealy to Tempie 
is 124 miles, grade 1% per cent. Time 
consumed, 3 hours and 57 minutes: aver- 
age speed, 3174, miles per hour. 

At Temple, Engine No. 340, 17x24, 8- 
wheel, Engineer Cowart, Fireman Rhine- 
smith, took the train to Cleburne. Dis- 
tance, 99 miles; grade,14 percent. Time 
consumed, 3 hours and 6 minutes; speed, 
31733; miles per hour. 

At Cleburne, Engine No. 54, a 17x24 mo- 
gul, Engineer Anderson, Fireman Weeks, 
took the train. The tonnage was reduced 
at this point to 276 tons, two cars going 
over, the, “Frisco” to. St. Louis.) This 
division is 93 miles; grade, part 14% and 
part I percent. Time consumed, 2 hours 
and 34 minutes; speed, 36,4, miles per 
hour. 

From Gainesville to Purcell the train 
was hauled by Engineer Ready, Firemen 
Coombs, with engine No. 187. Distance, 
107 miles; grade, 1 percent. Time con- 
sumed, 2 hours and 48 minutes; speed, 
383445 miles per hour. 

The figures given are accurate. Mr. 
George A. Hancock, superintendent of 
machinery, rode on the engine or train the 
entire distance from Galveston to Purcell, 
and took the actual running time exclu- 
sive of delays. The distance is 1,385 
miles. We feel proud of the record made, 
as it is said to be the fastest long-distance 
freight run ever made in the world,—Loco- 
motive Engineering. 
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[,adies’ |. Jepartment. 


Communications for publication should be sent 
to the Editress, Mrs. BERT WEBB, 87 McDaniel 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., not later than the 1oth of the 
month. 








Outward Bound. 





Once more the anchors are atrip, 
And off to sea we’re going,: 
Upon our taut and well-trimmed ship, 
With hope in bosoms glowing. 
The ‘G.I. A.” for seven years 
Has braved all sorts of weather, 
Manned by the wives of engineers, 
In skillful style together. 


We first with timid feelings bade 
The land a sad “ good morning,” 

And shaped our seaward course, afraid 
Of shoals that gave no warning ; 

The lead we hove with constant care, 
Till outside harbor soundings, 

Then shaped our course with breezes fair, 
Encouraged by surroundings. 


Aloft at royal mast-head high 
Our colors have been floating, 

Not always ’neath an azure sky, 
On placid waters boating ; 

But still each voyage has been made 
With firm determination, 

By steering just where prudence bade, 
And skillful navigation. 


We seek no regions unexplored, 
Nor unknown seas whatever, 

Nor conquests, guilty spoils to hoard, 
By any foul endeavor ; 

Our chartered rights we’ll not exceed, 
Nor interfere with others ; 

But succorin their time of need 
Our husbands, sons and brothers. 


Again we leave the smiling land, 
With skies unclouded o’er us, 
By breezes fair we’re seaward fanned, 
While waters dance before us. 
Aloft, below, on every side, 
From stem to stern so glorious, 
Presaging signs around us glide, 
To guard us back victorious. 
—Shandy Magutre. 





ATLANTA, Ga., June gth, 1894. 

To all Members of the G.I. A. tothe B.of L.£.: 
My DEaR SISTERS: As we are just 
starting in on another year of our Sister- 
hood with brighter prospects than ever 
before, so I start with you on my new 
duties. As Editress,I come to you with 


the best wishes of my heart, and to pledge - 


you that I will make it my most earnest 
endeavor to please you, hoping, my Sisters, 
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that you all will assist me in making our 
pages in the JOURNAL so bright and inter- 
esting that they will be an honor to our 
Order, and that the Brothers will not 
regret our stay with them. 

To all former contributors, whether they 
be Sisters or not, I ask that they will still 
consider our columns open to them at all 
times. It would be impossible for me to 
mention each one separately, but, rest 
assured, their words will always be wel- 
come, 

We now have some hundred and ninety- 
four lodges. Each secretary should feel in 
duty bound to let the outside world hear 
something from her Division at least once 
in every three months. To those who 
attended the fourth annual convention in 
Atlanta two years ago, the marked improve- 
ment in convention work is very percepti- 
ble; we have moved onward and upward. 
Our Insurance is such that it is now within 
reach ofall, and is to-day the largest and 
best insurance carried on by ladies alone. 
Of our Grand Officers, too much praise 
cannot be given, they having shown by 
the growth of our Order their perfect 
ability to perform their duties. 

To the Sisters who worked so hard to 
give us the delightful entertainments 
which were enjoyed by all, while we sym- 
pathize, knowing the hard task you had 
before you, we thank you and can never 
forget your kindness. 

I thank the Sisters one and all for their 
words of encouragement, and now that we 
have separated and gone to our homes, let . 
us once more renew our vows to extend 
our love and sympathy, so that when we. 
come to meet again we may feel justly 
proud of our success. 

I am fraternally yours, 
Mrs. BERT WEBB. 





‘‘ Where the Father of Waters rolls down to the sea 

The sweetest of all cities stands.” 

MMe. EDITRESS: Our gentle, genial 
poet, Mickey Free, did not exaggerate 
when he penned this couplet, descriptive 
of St. Paul. The B. of L. HE. was rarely 
fortunate in selecting this beautiful city 
in which to hold its first biennial conven- 
tion. The G.I. A. was equally fortunate _ 
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when it made a law to the effect that its 
conventions should be held at the same 
time and place at which the B. of L. E. 
should convene, as it insured to its mem- 
bers the opportunity of gathering at this 
place, so richly endowed by nature, and so 
abundant in the red man’s lore. The first 
biennial convention of the G. I. A. opened 
its meeting at St. Paul, Minn., on the 
morning of the 9th of May, and continued 
in session eleven days. One hundred and 
twenty-seven Divisions were represented. 
The exercises began by Grand Chaplain 
Bowley (who, by virtue of her office, was 


marshal of the day) presenting to the dele- | 


gates present their Grand Officers. She 
then invoked the blessings of God upon 
the duties we were assembled to perform. 
Grand President Murdock took charge of 
the meeting, and routine convention work 
began. Committees were appointed, cre- 
dentials approved, and reports of G. P., 
G. S., G. T., and Pres’t and Sec’y of Insur- 
ance followed,in their order; each showed 
that their work had been faithfully per- 
formed, and the Order to be in an extremely 
encouraging condition. President Mur- 
dock reported a gain of fifty-seven Lodges. 
It is to be regretted that the increase was 
not four hundred, as every B. of L. E. Div. 
should have an Auxiliary, “for better or 
for worse.” Howcan we make them un-. 
derstand that “it is not good for them to 
be alone.” The posted accounts of Grand 
Secretary St. Clair and Grand Treasurer 
Brow tallied, as reports of good officers 
should, showing a balance of more than 
eight thousand dollars in the treasury. 
The reports of President Durnell and Sec- 
retary Orr, of the Insurance Association, 
gave satisfactory proof of the progress of 
that branch of our Auxiliary work. Two 
thousand of the members had taken ad- 
vantage of this privilege of relieving and 
protecting their families in case of their 
removal by death. The Grand President, 
in her annual address, made such sug- 
gestions and recommendations as_ she 
thought best for the good of the Order, 
and advised their serious consideration by 
the legislators convened. She advised an 
entirely new basis of insurance, which was 
adopted, some believing it to bea great 
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improvement over the one in use, others 


fearing that it would be a serious detri- 
ment, not only to the insurance branch, 
but to the Order generally. Time will tell. 
Let us preserve our souls in peace, and 
wisely await with patience its revelations, 
hoping for all things good. 

On the second day after convening, an 
invitation from the B. of L. E. to attend 
their open meeting in the afternoon was 
accepted. Asa full report of this meet- 
ing has been given in JOURNAL, for June, I 
will only say that “it was good to be 
there.” The G. I. A. returned the compli- 
ment by inviting the B. of L. E. to attend 
its public meeting on the day following. 
As the press report of this meeting has 
already been given the readers of the 
JOURNAL, only a few incidents will now be 
noticed. The beautiful song of welcome, 
composed for the occasion by “Mickey 
Free,” was rendered by a chorus of fifty 
child voices, I believe all children of en- 
gineers. A feeling of tender reverence 
yet pervades the heart at the remembrance 
of the sentiment wafted in sweet cadence 
to the ear, 

May God in his wisdom illumine each one, 
That your labors may be for the best. 

Grand President Murdock paid high 
and deserved tribute to the B. of L. E. 
Grand Vice President Cassell appeared at 
her best as she beautifully sang “Killar- 
ney.” She was encored and presented 
with fine bouquets. Maud McLindon, a 
sweet edition of young girlhood, gave in- 
tense pleasure to her hearers by her ren- 
dition of Gottschalk’s “Last Hope.” She 
was fairly submerged with applause and 
flowers. Brother Delos Everett made the 
telling address of the meeting. His sub- 
ject, “The Queens of America,” was in 
itself acompliment to the Sisters. The 
manner in which he treated it evidenced 
his clear ideas of justice to all, regardless 
of sex, and his generous willingness to 
accord to woman her full meed of praise 
and privilege. Sweet little Jennie Wilson, 
who endeared herself to the writer by 
affectionate attentions, sang in a pure 
voice,“ Sweet Mollie, O.” The flattering en- 
core given her was answered with “I’ll Take 
You Back, Kathleen.” The pretty young 
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misses seemed to be the chief attractions 
in the day’s exercises. Cinda Daimond 
recited ‘They Put no Flowers on My 
Papa’s Grave.” She was vigorously re- 
called, and with perfect self-possession 
gave “The Child Elf.” “The Witches’ 
_ Flight,” a piano duet, by the! Misses Clara 
and Jennie Canley, was received with de- 
light by the audience and denoted ability 
beyond what might be expected from 
their youthful appearance. It isa great 
gratification to record that all of the tal- 
ent exhibited on the platform at this 
meeting belonged either to B. of L. FE. 
men or members of their families. 
Brother Patrick Fennell was last on the 
programme; we suppose that this ar- 
rangement was due to the fact that he is 
sure to entertain, even a tired audience. 
He was in the complimentary vein which 
is sure to control him when favoring the 
ladies. He modestly said that “only to 
the ladies was his true worth known,” but 
seemed perfectly satisfied at this limita- 
tion of the knowledge of his graces. He 
gave the G.I. A. unstinted praise for what 
they had accomplished, and thought this 
meeting exemplified its capabilities. His 
excelient sentiments were diversified by 
the usual pleasantries which make him 
popular as an entertainer. Grand Chief 
Arthur was not on the programme, but 


the G.I. A. “had him in a box,” where: 


Chairman Daimond descried him, and by 
firm insistence, prevailed upon him to 
come out on the platform. He was greet- 
ed as an audience of railroad people 
always greets him, with a genuine ova- 
tion of pleasure. In his dignified, but 
ever genial way, he praised the G. I. A. 
for its successful labors, and advised pa- 
tience and perseverance in creating new 
Divisions. His kindly encouragement 
gave to us increased zeal and confidence. 
Among the interesting happenings of the 
convention was the presentation by the G. 
I, A. of a beautiful emblem pin to Sister 
W. E. Hoyt, the zealous chairman of the 
local committee which did so much for 
our convenience and pleasure during our 
stay. The labor and self-sacrifice of Sis- 
ter Hoyt was heartily seconded by her 
worthy husband. Let us ever remember 
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their labors in our behalf with gratitude. 
Sister George Wilson, who so untiringly 
devoted herself to the work of caring for 
us, was voted a twenty-five dollar umbrella, 
as being the most popular member of the 
local committee. Sister Daimond, another 
equally valuable worker, was presented a 
gold watch by admiring friends. Shandy 
Maguire, who had freely contributed to 
the columns of the Ladies’ Department 
for nearly four years, was voted one 
hundred and fifty dollars in grateful recog- 
nition of what he had done to help the 
young order along. He expressed more 
pleasure at being so kindly remembered 
by the G.I. A. than the intrinsic value of 
the gift gave to him. Shandy is esthetic 
if not practical. Like Plato, he always 
sees the beautiful in the good. 

The hospitality of St. Paul was exempli- 
fied by a more lavish extending of invita- 
tions to scenes of pleasure than it was 
possible to accept. The Commercial Club 
gave a reception to both orders at “the 
palatial Ryan Hotel. We were the re- 
cipients of incessant polite attention, 
neither pains nor money being spared to 
show that we were honored guests. The 
officers of the Grand Body composed the 
receiving line. Metropolitan Opera House 
was thrown open to the G.I. A. that they 
might witness the almost peerless Roland 
Reed in the now popular comedy, “Inno- 
cent as a Lamb.” A reception and hop at 
Bear Lake was to the appreciative an event 
of delight, a perfect May evening, a lovely 
pavilion, a gem of a lake shining placid 
and bright in nature’s abundant setting 
of emerald, could not- fail to awaken 
romance in the hearts of the most 
prosy. It was on this occasion that the 
Local Committee of the B. of L. E. pre- 
sented to Shandy a diamond ring, to show 
that they appreciated what he had done to 
help make the conventions such a marked 
success, ‘The flashes of the diamond and 
his words of acceptance made the air 
brilliant for atime. Pastor Smith, of the 
People’s Church, invited us to attend re- 
ligious services at that edifice on our first 
Sabbath in the city. Every seat was filled, 
which tells that many of our members are 
religiously inclined. We noted that there 


_ house it was this one, 
fought shy of the doctrine of predestina- . 
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was an encouraging sprinkling of brothers 
in attendance. What can we say of our 
entertainment at the Hotel Windsor, which 
the knowing committee had selected as 
“headquarters?” If ever a hostelry ex- 
celled all others in entertaining a full 
We have always 


tion in its theological sense, but accepting 
its more general meaning were convinced, 
_while making our home in this homiest 
of hotels, that the Messrs. “ Montfort” 
were especially created for their vocation. 
The gentlemen and ladies who comprised 
the corps of help showed a proprietary in- 
terest in the convenience and pleasure of 
the guests, which proved that they identi- 
fied their employers’ interest with their 
own. “Col. Montfort” flatteringly said, 
“This is the nicest convention we have 
ever entertained and my help bears me out 
in the statement.” The Windsor Hotel 
entertained us with a reception on the 
second Saturday evening of our stay in the 
house. It was less formal than the one 
given at the Ryan, but none the less de- 
lightful. As the G.I. A. convention neared 
its close, the all-important event, the elec- 
tion of officers, took place. Allthe officers 
were re-elected except the editress, who was 
“turned down,” and Grand Guide Webb 
was chosen to fill her place. Mrs. Webb 
is eminently fitted for the position, being 
college bred, entirely without home cares, 
and a woman of dignified and most at- 
tractive personal appearance. We may 
justly look for grand improvements in 
Department work. Mrs. Maggie Erhardt, 
of Rochester, New York, was chosen to fill 
the office of Grand Guide. Again did the 
voters do themselves credit, and it was a 
pleasure to know of this compliment to 
one whom I regard as a dear friend. The 
balloting proved that Secretary St. Clair, 
Treasurer Brow, President Durnell and 
Secretary Orr, of the Insurartce Associa- 
tion, were the most popular officers, they 
receiving the largest majorities. The 
salaries of the G. P. and the G. S. were 
fixed at $600.00 per year each, the G. T. will 
receive $200, and the editress $300. The 
President of Insurance gets $100 and the 
Secretary and Treasurer, six per cent. 
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of gross receipts. Convention labors closed. 
on the 21st of May. 

On the 22nd of May all turned out ez 
masse to attend the barbecue given by St. 
Paul’s sister, Minneapolis, who, like the 
progressive girl of the period, did not 
propose to be entirely obscured by the 
magnificence of her big brother. She 
proved a most graceful entertainer, but 
was imbued too strongly with the spirit 
of the age, and stepped over the limit of 
her sphere when she attempted to roast 
an ox. Like many others of her sex, who 
allow their feet to stray beyond the bound- 
aries of the time-honored chalk mark, she 
failed. Her slender feminine finger, 
though wondrously deft in all other work 
of the day, should have left that job to 
her saintly brother Paul, as being dis- 
tinctly intended for masculine effort. The 
ox presented a sight not altogether appe- 
tizing, but *most pitiable. ‘ Minnie,” in- 
stead of the ox, got the “roasting.” She 
accepted the situation with the usual tact 
of her sex, and smilingly provided an 
abundance of sandwiches and hot coffee 
for her guests. Her genial mayor, who is 
noted for his after-dinner speeches, gave 
us an eloquent welcome. He told the 
Brothers that if any of them happened to 
make a “flying switch” while in his city, 
it would not be reported, as he had ‘“in- 


structed his police to be entirely blind to 


all such happenings.” We have not been 
able to decide whether his honor’s mantle 
of leniency was spread for the Sisters or 
not. He probably divined that they ran 
only on the straight track of the main 
line. The mayor was followed by Eva 
McDonald Valish, a bright, practical little 
woman, who soon made it clear that she 
championed her sex in their growing de- 
mand for equal privileges with men in all 
walks of life. She was warmly applauded. 
Chief Arthur was introduced, and gave to 
the assemblage creditable facts concern- 
ing the work of the B. of L. E. Each suc- 
ceeding convention increases the social 
prestige of our class. At each place of 
meeting the spirit which greets us is thus 
expressed: “All hail to this great repre- 
sentative throng.” 

While on the trip to Minneapolis a brief 
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stop was made that we might view the 
“laughing waters” of the falls of Minne- 
haha. At this point in the course of the 
river, fickle nature decided to rebel 
and suddenly dropped its bottom, leav- 
ing a cliff of rock rising perpendicular- 
ly to*a height of forty-five feet. The 
Minnehaha, saucy and defiant, paid no 
heed to the break, but realizing that the 
course of rivers, like that of true love 
seldom runs smoothly, dashed downward 
and onward in its broken channels and 
found its revenge by presenting a stirring 
picture which seldom falls to the eye of 
the gazer. Rilling and trilling, dashing 
and plashing, scoffing and laughing, spark- 
ling and darkling, the disturbed water 
ever proceeds on its way. 

To the people of St. Paul our hearts 
must ever turn with love. Its boundaries 
“we entered to feast on its limitless stores 
of their feelings fraternal,” and learned 
that “long moons they had wrought to 
insure us this greeting,” and that “a wel- 
come for all unsurpassed in its records we 
found at St. Paul.” It is impossible to 
note all of value which came to us during 
these memorable days. Not knowing until 
an extremely late day that I was expected 
to give a description of our visit to St. 
Paul, I had not fixed incidents in my mind 
with the necessary precision, but have 
been compelled to write hastily and some- 
what at random. I beg pardon for errors 
and omissions. As the retiring or rather 
the retired editress, I would say a word to 
the readers of the JOURNAL. Ican honest- 
ly say that during my two years of labor 
in the Ladies’ Department, I have had oc- 
casion for gratitude only to both Sisters 
and Brothers. Many kindnesses have been 
shown me by those whom I had never met 
and which were entirely unlooked for. I 
have been fully repaid for all sacrifices by 
the appreciation of those interested. Hus- 
band and children have kindly sustained 
me and endured their inconveniences 
without complaint that I might give my 
time for the good of the Orders with which 
our social and financial interests are 
identified. Permit me to make a personal 
appeal to the thirty-five thousand families 
of engineers, to all unite in a common 
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effort to increase our strength and growth 
in all that is good, believing that we may 
soonclimb to heights as yet not dreamed of, 
but which surely await our vision if we but 
strive in the spirit of fraternal love, ever 
looking upward without pausing to enter- 
tain self-made idols which may intrude in 
our path, but keep our eyes riveted on the 
goal we would reach. Standing guard 
‘’oainst those merciless foes, avarice, 
tyranny, hate,” not forgetting that “nature 
never made slaves.” 

Let us never be oblivious of the great 
work that lies before us, “but be careful 
with a care that shuns a lapse of faith and 
duty.” Fraternal friends, adieu. 

Mrs, M. BE. BEDELL. 





MME. EDITRESS: Members of the G, I. 
A. who attended the First Biennial Con- 
vention, at St. Paul, will be pleased to 
know that their token of appreciation to 
Brother L. Ziegenfus was received by him 
from the hands of our Grand Chief, P. M. 
Arthur, in the spirit with which it was 
given. The following is from his pen: 
Mrs. W. A. Murdock, Grand President G. I. A. 

to B.of L. E., Chicago, Jil.: 

My DEAR SISTER: With a heart filled 
with emotion, gratitude and best wishes 
to you, and those associated with you, I 
wish to convey to you and them, my sin- 
cere thanks for the beautiful badge pre- 
sented to me through our G. C. E. I 
would be glad to have the opportunity to 
thank each one of these Sisters personally, 
and to assure them that their beautiful 
present will always remain one of the 
most cherished articles in my possession, 
not alone for its intrinsic value, but also 
for the kind wishes accompanying it and 
the pleasant associations it will constantly 
bring to my mind. Please assure the 
members of the G. I. A., First Biennial 
Session, at St. Paul, that I consider my- 
self extremely fortunate in being in a 
position where it was possible for me to 
be able to do something to conduce to 
their pleasure, and for which I have been 
so amply repaid. Again thanking you, 
and through you, our generous Sisters, I 
remain, with best wishes, 

Yours fraternally, 
lL. ZIEGENFUS, 
Mrs. W. A. MURDOCK. 
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COLUMBUS, O. 

MmMk. EDITREsSS: Asa new term spreads 
before us, and the session at St. Paul is 
now a thing of the past, let each Sister of 
our Order face the future bravely, with a 
firm determination to better the conditions 
of our class of society if possible. If each 
one of us will but do our duty as it comes 
to us, both in the Division room and out 
of it, we can accomplish a great deal. I, 
for one, have come home from this con- 
vention strengthened and enthused with 
new zeal to do my share in the great work 
which lies before us. Sisters, now is a 
_ good time for reflection; let us think 
for awhile of the objects for which we 
are banded together. Let us repeat our 
obligation, slowly and prayerfully, and 
take it into our hearts, not as a form 
merely, but as meaning all that it embraces. 
In all the world is there any class of 
women who should be more loving, more 
unselfish, more forbearing than we, whose 
. husbands are so closely bound together by 
the ties of a calling so full of danger and 
requiring so much of real courage ? 

We should stand side by side with the 
B. of lL. KE. in every good work, spurring 
them on to noble deeds of the best charity 
toward each other, and we cannot do this 
unless we begin with ourselves. We must 
be kind to each other as Sisters, and try 
to instil the principles of the B. of L. E. 
into the heart and mind of every wife of 
an engineer; for good, true Brotherhood 
women will make better Brotherhood men. 


Let us remember all the good things we 


learned at St. Paul. Let us have but one 
object, the using of our influence as wives 
to encourage and uplift the calling of the 
R. R. engineer and his family. Let us 
sacrifice our personal feelings a little if 
necessary. We can surely improve in this 
direction when we are so closely allied to 
men whose whoie lives are one long sacri- 
fice,as it were; and what can be more 
sublime than to sacrifice one’s self for 
others. These lines come to my mind 
which I remember to have read some time 
ago, ‘They were written at the time when 
Jim Bludso, the engineer on the “Prairie 
Belle,” on the Mississippi River, perished 
at his post but saved the passengers: 
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He were’nt no saint, but at judyment 
. Yd run my chances with Jim 

"Long side of some pious gentlemen 

Who would’nt shake hands with him, 
‘‘He’d seen his duty a dead sure thing 

And went for it there and then, 

And Christ is not going to be too hard 

On a man that died for men. ‘ 

So let each one of us do our duty and 
our Order will still prosper as it has done 
beyond our most ardent expectations. I 
wish we might have had an answer to our 
communication sent the Brothers at St. 
Paul before our adjournment, in reference 
to the projected Home for our old and 
disabled engineers, and such orphans who 
may appeal to us fdr support. I have not 
received it officially, but have heard that 
the B. of lL. E. granted that for which we 
asked, namely: “Their approbation, and 
aid when desired, to erect such an Home.” 
If this is an assured thing, who can ever 
say again that we have nothing to work 
for? What more noble than this to care 
for these old heroes who. have given the 
best years of their lives to an unfeeling 
public, perhaps to be left stranded as old 
age creeps on. If our influence is not far- 
reaching enough to get for such as have 
carried the insurance during years of 
health and prosperity an amount on their 
policies which would keep them from 


being objects of charity in their declining © 


years, we can build up a Home—which 
shall be a haven of rest to all such as need 
it. God bless our old B. of L. E. men who 
have stood by her through sunshine and 
storm, who were brave enough to remain 
firm and true to their principles at a time 
when it was all their jobs were worth to 
let it be known. Young Brothers, get 
all the information you can of this 
Order twenty-five years ago. Look at 
it to-day—then look twenty-five or thirty 
years in the future.. How well you could 
provide for that time (should you be living) 
when age will come to you as it must come 
to all. I feel so deeply on this subject, 
that perhaps I am trespassing, and will 
return to the Sisters. Let us be content 


with the good work done by our delegates’ 


at St. Paul—and remember the great kind- 
ness and devotion which the Sisters of 
Minnesota bestowed upon us, doing all in 


_ 
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their power to make our stay among them 
~pleasant. Let us help and encourage our 
new Editress with kindly words, as she 
-comes to us from the Sunny South, so full 
-of sunshine and roses; let us help her to 
‘see only the bright side of her new posi- 
tion. Hoping that the next two years may 
‘be full of good works and prosperity to us 
all as an Order, and individually, I sign 
myself, Your Sister, 
M. H. CASSELL, S. V. P. 


So 


ATLANTA, GA., June 11, 1894. 

On my return from St. Paul, after a few 
‘days’ rest, I notified the ladies of E. 
LL. Tyler Lodge, Division 138,. Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, that I would be with 
them the following Thursday. I left 
Atlanta in the early morning, and after a 
delightful ride of a few hours, over the 
“West Point” road, for which pleasure I 
thank Capt. E. L. Tyler, General Manager, 
I arrived in Montgomery and found Sisters 
‘Tapia and Waddell in waiting. After a 
‘short drive through the city, we reached 
‘Sister Poundstone’s, President of Div. 138, 
and although a perfect stranger to all, I 
felt at home at once, by the cordial wel- 
come I met with from the Sisters. After 
dining, we repaired to the B. of L. E. Hall, 
where the Sisters were introduced, and after 
routine business was gone through with, I 
gave the report, with which the Sisters 
were well pleased. In the evening, a re- 
ception was given at Sister Poundstone’s. 
‘The hours flew by in merry talk and 
‘music. Refreshments were served in the 
-dining-room, where our lovely southern 
flowers were in profusion. Ata late hour 
‘the “good-bys” were spoken, with the 
wish that some time in the near future I 
‘may have the pleasure of returning the 
many kindnesses of the Sisters of E. L. 
‘Tyler Lodge, Div. 138. EDITRESS. 





MME. EDITRESS: At our last conven- 
tion in St. Paul, there were reported five 
charters given up by Divisions, and I no- 
ticed that some were for lack of interest. 
Now, Sisters, what is the cause of this? 
Is it your President or your own dear 
selves? I will tell you how it comes 
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about ;' some Sister will say or think I will 
not go to meeting to-day, I am tired. 
Then when the day comes again to go, 
will say, I was not there the last time they 
met and I don’t know anything about what 
they did, so it is no use going to-day, and 
so remains at home again, and so on until 
she finally forgets when they do meet, and 
so it is with other members. Now, if 
every one of us would make up our minds 
to goand try and make our meetings inter- 
esting, it would soon be different. Ap- 
point yourselfa committee of one to waken 
up the members; they willsoon grasp the 
idea and all will try to outdo the others 
and you will be moving along splendidly 
and no one will complain of lack of inter- 
est. JACQUETA. 





Mme. EpitRess: As I pick up the 
JOURNAL and read of the different Divis- 
ions, and what they are doing, the thought 
often comes to me, why not say something 
of “Sunbeam Lodge” Diy. 36, and let 
people know we exist. 

There are two people I know of who 
realized our existence not long since, 
Brother and Sister W. J. Hollenbeck, when 
their pleasant home was invaded by a 
goodly number of Sisters, who met for the 
purpose of presenting Sister Hollenbeck 
with a Past President’s pin, as a token of 
appreciation for her efficient work the 
past year. 

I have no doubt Brother Hollenbeck 
remembered us most kindly, when about 
fifteen minutes after retiring, he heard a 
rap on the window and a well known voice 
say, “No. 4 on time.” And still another 
occasion when we were remembered by 
many, was at the fifth annual reception of 
Div. 36, at Capener Opera House, Easter 
Monday. Dancing to the delightful music 
of Fisk and Von Waldo’s Orchestra com- 
menced at 9 o’clock; at 12 o’clock an 
elegant supper was served on the stage, 
and many were the expressions of regret 
that time was so short, as the strains of 
the last waltz died away at 3:30 in the 
morning, and all departed feeling glad 
that they had attended the greatest success 
of the season. 
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The Song of the Goldenrod. 





Oh, not in the morning of April or May, 
When the young light lies faint on thesod 

And the windflower blooms forthe half of a day— 
Not then comes the Goldenrod. 


But when the bright year has grown vivid and 
bold 
With its utmost of beauty and Uiren ety! 
Then it leaps into life and its banners unfold 
All along the land’s green length. 


It is b rn in the glow of a great high noon, 
It is wrought ofa bit of the sun; 

Its being is set to a golden tune 
In a golden summer begun. 


No cliff is too high for its resolute foot, 
No meadow too bare or too low; 

It asks but the space for its fearless root, 
And the right to be glad and to grow. 


It delights in the loneliest waste of the moor, 
And mocks at the rain and the gust, 

It belongs to the people. It blooms for the poor. 
It thrives in the roadside dust. 


It endures, though September wax chill and un- 
kind; 
It laughs on the brink of the crag ; 
Nor blanches when frosts turn white in the wind; 
Though dying, it holds up its flag! 


Its bloom knows no stint, its gold no alloy, 
And we claim it forever as ours— 

God’s symbol of freedom and world-wide joy— 
America’s flower of flowers ! 





ST. PAUL, MINN., May 20, 1894. 
Mrs. President and Delegates tothe G.I. A.: 


We, your Committee on Thanks of First 
Biennial Session held at St. Paul, Minn., 
commencing May oth, 1894, submit the 
following report: 


We extend thanks to the Local Committee of B. 
of L. E. for the many courtesies shown us during 
our stay in St. Paul. 

To the Grand Body of the B. of L. K 
tion to attend its public meeting. 

To W. H. Mead, representing the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., of Detroit, Mich., for pencils 
distributed among the Delegates. 

To the Nathan Manufacturing Co., through 
their representatives, Brothers Guerney, Miner 
and Royal, for complimentaries to attend a 
matinee, given by “‘ Roland Reed,”’ at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

To Rev. S. G. Smith, for his thoughtful Sabbath 
entertainment at the People’s Church. 

To the Commercial Club, for the reception tend- 
ered the delegates and visiting members at the 
Hotel Ryan. 

To the editor of the St. Paul Dispatch, for secur- 
ing Music Hall in which to hold our sessions for 
three days. 

To Sisters Daimond and Wilson, and through 
them to Michand Bros., fora bunch of bananas. 


., for invita- 
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To ex-Gov. Merriam, and through him to Gov. 
Nelson, for the use of the Hall of Representatives 
in which to hold our sessions. 

To the Commercial Club and citizens, for the 
delightful carriage ride about the City of St. Paul. 

To the Local Committee of G. I. A., and Col. 
Montfort, for the reception tendered delegates 
and visiting members at the Windsor Hotel. 

To Brother Polite, for thoughtfulness in getting 
our checks for sleeping car berths exchanged for re- 
turn tickets, and other acts of courtesy shown us, 

To the B. of L. E. Committee on Transporta- 
tion, for their efforts in obtaining transportation 
on various railroads, and all courtesies shown to 
officers and members. 

To the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad officials, for 
transportation given to White Bear Lake; also to 
Duluth and return. 

To F. W. Rameley, forthe use of pavilion at 
White Bear Lake. . 

To the Plymouth, for souvenir programme. 

To the citizens of Duluth, for entertainment 
given us during our stay in their city. 

To the Grand Organizers, fdr their excellent 
work during the past two years, thereby increas= 
ing the interest as well as the membership in our 
Order. 

To the Committee on Jurisprudence of the last. 
session, for their excellent work on By-Laws. 

Tothis entire G. I. A. local committee, both in- 
dividually and collectively, who, by their untiring 
energy, both day and night, have made our visit 
to St. Paul so pleasant, and long to be remem- 
bered, we would most heartily extend a rising 
vote of thanks. 

And in conclusion, we trust the blessings of 
our Heavenly Father may be ever with us in the 
future as in the past, andthat our beloved Order 
may growin strength and usefulness. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. L. H. BUNTIN, Div. 49, 
Mrs. A. G. HAKE, Div. 152, ~Committee. 
Mrs. Ss. J. COVER, Div. 64, 





DUNMORE, May 15, 1894. 

MME. EDITRESS: I have lately become a 
member of the G. I. A., and I find the ladies 
of this Lodge, as of other lodges of which 
I am a member, are working for the good 
of our fellow-creatures—and what grander 
or nobler work can woman be engaged in 
than for the promotion and happiness of 
others? We are united in heart and hand 
in the deeds of charity and love toward 
those that need our assistance. 

As this is my first attempt in writing for 
the public, I will be brief. I will say afew 
words in regard to our President that has 
just retired from the chair, Mrs, Geo. Swartz. 
By her quiet and unassuming manner, and 
the law and order she has maintained, and 
with justice to all, partiality to none, she 
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has endeared herself in many hearts. 
She was presented with a Past President’s 
pin; and, to show our love and respect for 
her, we assembled in a body at her home, 
and gave her a surprise party, taking with 
us a beautiful chair. Mrs. Chase made 
the presentation speech, which was ren- 
dered very nicely. Mrs. Swartz very feel- 
ingly responded. We spent a pleasant 
evening in social conversation. Refresh- 
ments were served, and thus ended an 
evening that ever will be a bright spot in 
our memory. 

_If this meets with favor, possibly you 
may hear from me again in the near future. 

Mrs. J. W. STUART. 





SACRAMENTO, May 4, 1894. 
Mrs. B. Lightner and Mrs. /]. Green: 
MESDAMES: In behalf of the officers 
and members of Division No. rIo, B. of L. 
E., at a regular meeting held April 28th, I 
- was instructed to tender you their sincere 
thanks for your untiring energy and fore- 
sight, in presenting the officers and mem- 
bers of Division 110 with a new regalia in 
place of the antideluvian one in use. As 
the members all claim that, it needed to 
go into the back shops for general repairs, 
they appreciate the favor highly, and 
they also hope they will be able to return 
the compliment at some future day. They 
also extend to all the ladies of Division 
180, G. I. A, their thanks for their bounti- 
ful hospitality and entertainment. There 
were several members that wished to be 
excused for their inability to be in attend- 
ance, but they all express the hope that at 
the next entertainment, come weal, come 
woe, they will try and all be there. 
Yours fraternally and respectfully, 
Jas. McGInnis, F. A. E. 


—_—_—_ +- 8-2 —______ 


MME. EDITRESS: June the 11th was a 
“red-letter day” to the citizens of Newark 
and Licking County, as it was the date of 
the laying of the corner stone of the Sol- 
diers’ Memorial Hall, dedicated to the liv- 
ing and dead soldiers of Licking County, 
Ohio. This is especially interesting to 
the readers of the JOURNAL, as to Mrs. 
Elias Dew is due the credit of agitating 
the question of a memorial, and also of 


# 
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being the first contributor. Mrs. Dew is 
a prominent member of Criswell Lodge, 
and will be remembered by the ladies who 
attended the St. Paul convention. As she 
has been such a zealous worker, she was 
honored by having her photograph placed 
in the corner stone. Mrs. Dew has set a 
noble example, and deserves recognition, 
especially by the G.I. A., for her patriotism. 





Division News. 





Att, Sub-Division agents, please take 
notice that on June roth, 1894, I mailed to 
each a notice of Assessments 31-32. Any 
failing to receive such, please notify Gen- 
eral Secretary. I would also say that these 
two assessments will be the last collected 
on the old plan; all after these will be 
collected under the new law made at St. 
Paul, of which all agents will receive cir- . 
cular, notifying them of all changes made 
before another assessment notice is sent 
out. Yours, 

Mary C. ORR, Gen’l Ins. Sec’y. 


THE members of Margaret E. Crocker 
Lodge, Div. 180, held a public installation 
in Forester’s building, Saturday evening, 
April 14. A joint installation with the B. 
of L. E. had been planned, but owing to 
the absence of some of the newly elected 
officers of Div. 110, our plans could not be 
carried out. ‘The newly elected officers of 
the G. I. A. were all present, and were duly 
installed by our retiring president, Sister 
Jordan. After having installed the officers, 
Sister Jordan gave a very pleasing address, 
after which she was presented by our 
worthy retiring Secretary, in behalf of the 
Auxiliary, with a Past President’s pin, and 
a beautiful basket of flowers. A short 
interesting musical and literary program 
was then rendered, after which the retiring 
Chief of Div. 110 made a few well chosen 
remarks. Our newly elected President, 
Sister McCoy, then extended an invitation 
to the invited guests, consisting of the 
engineers composing Div. r1o, their fami- 
lies and friends, to repair to the banquet 
hall, where two long tables were spread 
and loaded with good things, to which all 
did ample justice, the feast being well 
seasoned with jokes and merry-making, 
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This occasion becomes a, pleasant land- 
mark in the history of our Division, and it 
is hoped that it will be followed by others 
of a similar character... Although we have 


been organized. but.a few, months, our 


Division now numbers thirty members, 

ih L. G. M. 
Div: 228 and Auxiliary 127, assisted by 
wives of engineers, gave our Brother Dan 
Church, F. A. E., and bride, a wedding re- 
ception, May 17th. Our Chief, Brother 
Ingling, presented them, in behalf of the 
Division, a handsome silver tea set of Six 
pieces, and a set of solid silver tea spoons. 
The evening hours were devoted to cards 
and “tripping the light fantastic.” Silver 
City’s celebrated orchestra furnished de- 
lightful music for the lovers of the magic 
whirl; a pleasing feature of the evening 
was the music furnished by the Glee Club 
with their guitars. At 11:30,a bountiful 
repast was served by the ladies; the ice 
cream, strawberries and cake were de- 
licious. Greatcredit is due our President, 
Mrs. C. W. Seaton, and Sisters Gorman, 
Vanee,; Oliver and Hughes, for the way 
they entertained and did the honors, All 
expressed themselves as having spent a 
delightful evening. Ata late hour, kindly 
good-byes were said,and many were the 
wishes that we would have another wed- 

ding reception soon. I; RA: 


Last Wednesday evening, the Sisters of 
Div. 90-surprised our Past President, Sis- 
ter May Gentry, and in the course of the 
evening our President, Sister Young, in a 
few well chosen words, presented Sister 
Gentry with a Past President’s pin, as a 
slight token of the affection and apprecia- 
tion the Sisters of Div. 90 feel for her. 
Refreshments were served and the even- 
ing passed away too quickly. This is the 
second surprise we have given lately, the 
other one was at Sister Costlow’s, where 
we also spent a very pleasant evening. 

| Mrs. J. B. ELLs, Sec. Div. go. 

THE session of Golden Rod Auxiliary, 
Div. 66, Port Jervis, N. Y., was well attended 
on Monday, June 3rd, and an interesting 
report of the work of the Grand Conven- 
tion, which was given by the delegate, 
Mrs. N. B. Allwood. At the conclusion of 
the report, she was presented with a 
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beautiful basket of flowers by Sister C. L. 
Phelps, which was received with thanks: 
and acknowledgments of the kindness: 
and thoughtfulness of the donor, and in 
connection with this action, we take this: 
opportunity. to acknowledge many similar 
kindnesses from Sister Phelps and Sister 
Briesly, who seem to vie with each other 
in keeping their officers in floral trim. 
Such actions bring loving thoughts into: 
all our hearts and make us all more sisterly 
in our feelings toward each other. 
MINNIE; 


It is with great pleasure that the mem- 
bers of Div. 370 wish to place on record. 
our appreciation of the interest the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, Lodge No. 59, has 
taken in our Brotherhood’s welfare. On 
the 26th and 27th of March they held en- 
tertainments in a large residence and - 
realized quitea sum of money. From the 
proceeds they generously donated twenty- 
five dollars to Div. 370 to assist in paying ~ 
the dues of Brothers who had had very 
little work to doin the last six months. 
It was gratefully received and our heart- 
felt thanks was placed on our Minutes for 
their kind thoughtfulness in helping 
many in this time of great distress, and 


“we willever feel grateful to them for 


many other acts of kindness done. 
. Wm. R. May, F. A. E. Drv: 370. 


PRIDE of Chattanooga Lodge, No. 176, 
gave an ice cream festival Tuesday night, 
May 15th, atthe B. of L. KE. Hall. Dancing 
was participated in until one o’clock, and 
everyone left the Hall with smiles and 
good wishes for the G. I. A. or our “ Pride 
of Chattanooga.” Our ladies worked faith- 
fully and deserve the success they had, 
both socially and financially. We wish to 
thank the boys of the B. of L. F. Lookout 
Division, for their services so freely given. 
We will not forget them inthe future, and 
the best wishes we can give them are that 
they will soon be B. of L. E. men, and 
their wives will belong to the Auxiliary, 

PRES, 176, 

THE Ladies of Bellevue Lodge, Div. 114, 
held a Fair in Fouster’s Hall for three 
nights, beginning April 18th. The hall 
looked very nice with four booths—ice 
cream, cake and coffee, Japanese pudding, 
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lemonade and fancy stand. A doll was 
voted upon for two small girls, and sofa 
pillow, Afghan and a nice chair were 
presented by the Brothers of Div. 330. 
Tickets were taken for dancing fromg to 
I2P.M. It was a decided success, both 
social and financial, the net profits being 
over $200.00. Mrs. T. ANDERSON, Sec’y. 

LADIES of Mizpah Lodge, Div. 136, at 
Howell, Ind., celebrated their second anni- 
versary, April 26th, at B. of L. E. hall, and 
the evening was spent in a most delight- 
ful manner. Each member was allowed 
to invite two friends, and a merry crowd 
was present. Crokonole, cards and con- 
versation were heartily indulged in until 
all were invited to partake of the cake 
and ice cream, which were served in abun- 
dance. We shall long remember this 
pleasant occasion, and hope for many more 
as pleasant. 


No doubt the columns of the JOURNAL 
will be crowded to their fullest extent the 
coming month with convention news, 
but we beg leave to be allowed a little 
space that we may inform our friends that 
the ball given by Div. 297, B. of L. E., 
assisted by Good Cheer Lodge, their Aux- 
iliary, on the evening of April 16th, was a 
grand success. It being the first time the 
Brothers have joined usin giving a ball, 
we feel very grateful to them, and take 
this opportunity to extend our ‘thanks, 
hoping that they will join us again the 
coming year. SEC. DIv. 35. 

On April 24, Sister J. E. Martin, G. O., 
assisted by Sisters Miller and Wolf, from 
Div. 185, organized Pansy Lodge, Div. 194, 
at Cleburne, Texas, with nineteen charter 
members. Sister Joe Williams gave her 
home up to the Sisters on the next even- 
ing, which was spent with recitations and 
music. Ice cream and cake were served, 
and all had a jolly time. 





How to Select Him. 


) 


“ Marriage may be a lottery,” remarked 
the clear-eyed young matron, twirling a 
plump red: berry in a sugar snowdrift, 
“but I was lucky in having a wide-awake 
mamma who looked after my interests. 


. 
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“My advice is to choose aman who is 
radiantly clean and immaculately neat, 
without a suggestion of dandyism about 
him, The ideal American husband should 
be so absorbed in earning money to dress 
his wife that he has no time to study style 
or detail in his own. attire.. Another un- 
favorablesymptom is'a too intimate knowl- 
edge of the ruffs and cuffs and farthingales 
and things we women wear., A man who 
can distinguish the, difference between 
chiffon and aipaca or moire and muslin is 
arisk I should hesitate to assume. Ap- 
preciation of the fout ensemble is all we 
ask, andinquisitive fussiness is the most de- 
plorable trait I can think of in a husband. 

“Then, too, there are certain deductions 
to be drawn from physiognomy that de- 
serve serious consideration. Forexample, 
you can set it down as an axiom that blue- 
eyed men are invariably susceptible and 
sentimental. They are simply incapable 
of resisting feminine flattery, are bowled 
over by an ardent glance, and will stand 
more watching than a chicken thief dur- 
ing the dark of the moon. . 

“For curiosity, just observe all the blue- 
eyed men of your acquaintance, and see if 
I’m notright. Of course I don’t mean that 
they are devoid of sincerity or fidelity, but 
itis a fact that the woman who contracts 
to live with a pair of azure orbs has her 
work cut out for her. Some people may 
like that sort of thing and value a posses- 
sion according to the anxiety it details, but 
for my part the effect is too exhilarating. 
Therefore, I give preference to gray or 
brown eyes. 

“Other unpromising features are white 
hands, small feet, long lashes, curly hair, 
and slim waists, and above all else avoid 
men with theslightest approach to astride 
or astrut. Some very superior brands of 
husbands have a slouchy gait, but a nery- 
ous or mincing step speaks volumes, and 
implies either hysterics or tyranny for the 
unfortunate female forced to keep pace 

with it throughlife. 

“The best variety I should say were 
medium-sized. Very little men are apt to 
be arbitrary, supersensitive and vain, while 
the overgrown species are characterless 
and morally flabby.”—ew York Sun. 
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Locomotive Valve-Gear With Separate 


Admission and Exhaust-Valves. 





The Paris & Orleans Railway Company 
have from time to time tried to get more 
economical results from their locomotives 
than is possible when using the ordinary 
slide-valve for both admission and ex- 
haust. In 1858, a Meyer expansion valve- 
gear was tried, but the results were not 
satisfactory; the increased economy ob- 
tained being more than counterbalanced 
by the extra friction of the valves and the 
extra complication of the mechanism. In 
1878 a compound locomotive was tried, but 
again the results were unsatisfactory. It 
is to be remarked that compounding in- 
volves a more or less complete transfor- 
mation of the locomotive, and that conse- 
quently on account of expense it can not 
be applied to all the engines already exist- 
ing. It appears, therefore, to be simpler 
to try to get increased econonty by a 
change which will only involve replacing 
the cylinders and part of the valve-gear. 
These considerations led the company to 
try the system described below, recom- 
mended by Messrs.° Durant and Len- 
cauchez. 

The immediate aim of the experiments 
was to prolong the expansion and to suit- 
ably control the compression while still 
using a link-motion gear. In the first 
trial made, on engine No. 67, the admis- 
sion slide-valve was driven by a Gooch 
link-motion, and had certain peculiarities 
of construction, the object being to double 
the area of opening and to partially re- 
lieve the pressure on the face. The ex- 
haust slide-valve, placed at the lower side 
of the cylinder, received its motion from 
the cross-head. Exhaust began when the 
piston had still 22 per cent. of its stroke 
to perform, and compression began when 
it had done 22 per cent. of the return 
stroke. At low speeds the results were 
satisfactory, but at high speeds the great 
amount of compression was objectionable. 

In the second trial another locomotive, 
No. 76, had two exhaust valves of the Cor- 
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liss type driven from the cross-head, and 
the cylinders were iarger. Here, again, 
the compression was too great for high 
speeds. 

In the next arrangement tried the rods 
driving the admission and exhaust-valves 
worked in the same link, and were con- 
nected to each other, so that they were 
displaced simultaneously; the same en- 
gine on which the above experiments 
were made being used, cylinders and 
valves being unaltered. In engine No. 67 
the release took place when 25 per cent. of 
the piston-stroke remained to be done, 
and compression began when 30 per cent. 
of the return stroke had been done. The 
results were entirely satisfactory, revers- 
ing being easily performed, anda greater 
amount of work for the same weight of 
steam being obtained than with ordinary 
locomotives. 

As a result of the preceding experi- 
ments, new cylinders with four Cor- 
liss valves and the smallest possible clear- 
ance spaces were fitted to engine No. 67, 
and this design has been applied to all 
new passenger engines for the last year 
and a half. The advantages of this ar- 
rangement are as follows: 

I. The conditions relating to cooling 
of the steam on entering the cylinder are 
better than in the ordinary engines, since 
the sides of the admission-ports are not 
cooled by the escape of the exhaust steam. 

2. The fall of pressure is less, since the 
port area is nearly double. 

3. The diminution of the clearance 
volume, prolongation of the expansion, 
lessening the compression are all favor- 
able to the more efficient use of the steam 
in the cylinder. 

4. The back pressure is lessened by the 
diminution of the clearance volume, since 
the quantity of exhaust steam to be got 
rid of is reduced. 

5. The friction of the four Corliss 
valves is less than that of an ordinary 
slide-valve. 

6. The arrangement of the exhaust- 
valves at the lower side of the cylinder 
allows a natural drainage to take place, 
and drain-cocks are therfore unnecessary. 

The design has been applied to eight 
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express engines, and is being applied to 
‘three express and three goods engines in 
course of construction. One of these en- 
gines corring into the shops for overhaul 
after running 40,200 miles, the valves and 
valve-gear were examined. The wear of 
the valves and the joints of the link-mo- 
tion was practically #z/. With ordinary 
locomotives the valves and faces usually 
require adjustment after running about 
15,000 miles. The consumption of fuelis 
15.2 per ceht. less than the average in the 
ordinary engines doing the same work. 
The expenditure of lubricant is a little 
higher, being 51 as against 42 grams ih 
kilometer. —Annales des Mines. 








A Possibility of Reducing Cylinder 
- Condensation. 

Nothing in connection with steam engi- 
neering has received moreattention during 
recent years than the internal losses of the 
steam engine. Cylinder condensation has 
received its full share of attention, and we 
have in this country several prominent 
writers who discourse at length upon the 
losses occasioned thereby and sigh for the 
day when the evils will be remedied, but 
who fail to make any practical suggestions 
by which the ‘losses can ever be reduced. 
It remains for an English writer, a part of 
whose article we publish in another col- 
umn, to show in a forcible manner that 
these losses are often greater than need 
be and that by ordinary precautions a 
considerable saving can be effected. 

It ought to be apparent that if the losses 
by cylinder condensaticn are based upon 
an exchange of heat between the steam 
and the metal surfaces which confine it, 
that the area of these surfaces is an impor- 
tant factor in the extent of the losses, and 
that any means by which the area can be 
reduced without detriment to the propor- 
tions of the engine will result in a saving. 
Mr. Croll, the writer referred to, calls 
attention to the rough cast surfaces 
usually left on the face of the piston and 
cylinder heads, and estimates that the 
multitudinous minute protuberances in- 
crease the areas of such surfaces to three 
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times their superficial areas. This must 
cut quite a figure in the amount of con- 
densation, especially as the film of water 
resulting therefrom is so thin; and his 
suggestion to finish and polish these 
surfaces is worthy of consideration. 

But why not go a step further and in 
designing parts of the cylinder exposed to 
live steam make the area of port surfaces 
as small as possible. There is room for 
this in locomotive practice and if there is 
anything at all in the idea, the saving 
would certainly be worth the cost of the 
experiments in this direction. Take, for 
instance, a 20 inch locomotive cylinder of 
ordinary proportions, and assume that 
rough surfaces have only twice the actual 
area of polished surfaces of equal extent. 
It is generally admitted that the most 
serious losses are from initial condensa- 
tion or from that condensation which 
takes place in the first few inches of the 
piston travel, and we will therefore as- 
sume that the piston has traveled 4 inches, 
The areas exposed and their true value as 
condensers are then as follows: One piston 
head face, 3142 in.—628 sqr. in.; one 
cylinder head, 3142 in.=628 sqr. in.; 
bore of cylinder 283 sqr.in.; area of sur- 
faces of one part, 181% X19 in. long 
==731 in. <2=1,462 Sqr. in., ora total of 
3,00I square inches exposed to the steam, 
giving the rough surfaces double value as 
stated above. Now, suppose we polish the 
piston and cylinder heads and change the 
shape of the port (except at the valve seat) 
to IIX2 in. instead of 181% in.; we then 
will have the following: One piston head 
face, 314 sqr.in.; one cylinder head, 314 
sqr. in.; bore of cylinder, 283 sqr. in.; 
area of one part I1X2X19 in.=494 ia. «2 
988 sqr.in., or a total of 1,899 sqr. in. 
exposed to live steam. Thus we have 
effected a reduction of 1,102 sqr. in. vr 36.7 
per cent. 

It may be found that the saving in con- 
densation will not be proportionate to the 
reduction of areas thus calculated, but 
why it should not be is not apparent if the 
assumption of the value of rough surfaces 
is correct. Certainly a prospective saving 
of nearly 4o per cent. of the condensation, 
or say Io per cent. of all the steam used by 
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the locomotive, is enough to stir some one 
to make a thorough investigation. 

That there is something in it appears 
quite certain from facts cited which go to 
‘show that steel pistons with their large 
and rough surfaces cause greater conden- 
sation than cast iron ones, and that rough 
pistons have given trouble from water in 
the cylinder, which has been remedied by 
polishing the accessible surfaces. We 
commend these facts to the attention of 
our readers.—Ratlway Engineering and 
Mechanics. 





Care of Motive Power on German 
Railroads. 





The operation and care of motive power 
on any railroad is chiefly controlled by 
the facilities for caring for and making 
repairs to locomotives at roundhouses, the 
design and construction of the locomotives 
themselves and the training and discipline 
of the men who care for and run them. 
Without attempting to make a complete or 
exhaustive treatment of this subject, the 
‘following notes taken during a recent and 
rather extended observation of the methods 
employed in operating the principal Ger- 
man lines may be of interest. 

Roundhouses similar in construction 
and arrangement to those in general use 
here are almost universally used on the 
German roads. These roundhouses are 
well supplied with drop pits for removing 
wheels, water for washing out boilers, and 
. tools for making light repairs incidental to 
proper maintenance of the power. Each 
stall has a sunken pit between the rails 
for convenience in cleaning and repairing, 
and as far as arrangement and equipment 
are concerned, they are quite similar to 
average American, rather than English, 
practice which favors the rectangular plan 
of engine house without turntable. 

The practice of washing locomotive 
boilers with hot water is not followed nor 
are the pits supplied with steam coils for 
rapidly thawing out the machinery in 
frosty weather, though the houses them- 
selves are well heated with steam in cold 
weather. The universal use of copper 
fire-boxes and the fact that almost all 
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engines are single crewed and held in at 


regular intervals to allow the crew to do 
work of inspecting, cleaning, packing, and 
other slight running repairs, affords ample 
opportunity for allowing the boiler to 
thoroughly cool down before being washed, 
making the use of warm water for wash- 
ing unnecessary. Again, the winters are 
by no means as cold as are the winters in 
our northern states, so there is not the 
same necessity for thawing out engines 
during the winter months. 

Near many of the larger roundhouses at 
the principal terminals. are buildings con- 
taining sleeping accommodations for the 
engine crews, some being furnished with 
bath rooms, supplied with hot and cold 
water, as well as other conveniences for 
the comfort of the men. ‘ 

The locomotives used on the German 
lines differ much in appearance from the 
ordinary American types of locomotive, 
and yet in all essential parts affecting their 
care and management there are really but 
slight differences. The almost universal 
use of unbalanced valves, rigid wheel base 
throughout engine and under the tender, 
also, with the entire absence of metallic 
packing for piston rods and valve stems, 
are the principal, and in fact almost the 
only differences which seriously concern 
either engineer, fireman, or roundkouse 
foreman, The use of a very hec y valve 
oil in some localities causes considerable 
trouble by incrusting in exhaust passages, 
cylinders, and steam chests, necessitating 
cleaning out these parts thoroughly about 
every three months, while the unbalanced 
valves naturally require facing more fre- 
quently than in our practice with balanced 
valves, and also make the engine less 
easily handled when under steam. ‘To off- 
set this, however, is the very general use 
on German locomotives of the screw in- 
stead of lever reversing gear, enabling the 
engineer to adjust the cut-off with little 
exertion, even with unbalanced valves. 

The comfort of the men while on the 
road is not as carefully provided for as on 
American lines. But few German loco- 
motives have cabs which provide adequate 
shelter to the engine crew in inclement. 
weather, and on many lines no seats what- 
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ever are provided either for engineer or 
fireman. On the other hand they are 
equipped with sliding fire-box doors ar- 
ranged so as to be easily opened and closed 
by the engineer without leaving his post. 
The arrangement of the inside of tenders 
with broad sloping bottom also materially 
lessens the labor of the fireman in obtain- 
ing an accessible supply of fuel on long 
runs. The ample and convenient steps 
and hand holds near gang way also in- 
crease the comfort and safety of the 
men. 

The training and discipline of the crews 
and roundhouse men is in general very 
good, the engineers being steady, vigilant 
and careful, but nevertheless a decided 
tendency, amounting to almost universal 
custom, of running with throttle but 
partly open is noticeable. This is not 
entirely chargeable to lack of discipline, as 
some officers encourage this manner of 


running, claiming engines work wet steam _ 


with full throttle, a result clearly due 
either to improper design of boiler or 
steam connections, or to the engineer 
carrying water higher than necessary. 
The work of the fireman is generally good, 
and in some cases excellent, due doubtless 
to the universal custom of paying coal 
premiums to the crews. The engines are 
usually taken by the crew at the round- 
house and delivered there at the termina- 
tion of the run. The coal varies greatly 
' in different parts of Germany, but is much 
better in the northwestern parts than 
in the southeastern district, where a soft 
lignite or even turf or peat is used for 
fuel. 

The wages paid the engineer and fireman 
are of course much lower than those paid 
a similar class of men here, but are made 
up on a different basis. Each engineer 
and fireman receives a yearly salary regard- 
less of the mileage made by him, and is 
also paid in addition a certain sum per 
mile run, to which is added his coal pre- 
mium, if any. The roundhouse men are 
generally paid by the day, while the 
employes in the larger shops almost all 
work by the piece. 

Until within the past few years all 
locomotives on the German government 
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lines were single crewed, but in many 
places they are now and have for some 
years been endeavoring to increase their 
mileage per engine by following the 
American practice of double crewing. 
Before this was done about 3,600 miles per 
month was the maximum mileage, while 
the average ran below 1,700 miles. Now 
the maximum monthly mileage is over 
7,000 niles, while the average has been 
considerably increased, amounting to up- 
wards of 2,000 miles per month for all 
locomotives, switching included. The 
practice of double crewing engines is as 
yet by no means general, but as favorable 
reports are given of its operation where 
tried there is no doubt the monthly mile- 
age of engines will be still further 
increased in the near future. The Ameri- 
can plan of pooling engine crews is as yet. 
unknown in German practice. During 
recent years German railway men have 
been closely studying American methods, 
and in many of the recent changes in 
methods of operation as well as, and, per- 
haps more particularly in design, the 


‘result of their observations are clearly 


seen in the tendency in their latest designs 
and improvements to depart more and 
more from the English models on which 
their designs were originally based, and. 
approach nearer each year to American 
construction and methods of operation.— 
EL. M. Herr, in Engineering and Me- 
chanics. 





Engine Ratings. 

The aim of railroaders to-day is not to 
push gigantic schemes but to economize.. 
All manner of plans and devices and sys- 
tems are resorted to forthe purpose of 
performing the maximum amount of work 
at the minimum cost. 

There are many engineers in the cities. 
to-day, all of them shrewd, capable 
men, who know their business. Ask the 
average engineer how many tons a rail- 
road locomotive is capable of hauling, and. 
you will embarrass him. He does not 
know, and neither does the average con- 
ductor. They all can tell how many pas- 
senger coaches or freight cars their en- 
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gines are able to haul over their divisions 
or “runs” at schedule speed. It is notan 
engineer’s nor a conductor’s fault that he 
cannot inform you regarding the number 
of tons his engine should carry between 
two points. It is the fault of the operating 
department, which has not investigated 
the matter sufficiently to make an abso- 
lutely correct estimate, or rather it is the 
fault of the system of locomotive rating, 
which figures on the number of cars 
rather than on the number of tons. 

Every engine on a railroad, from the 
ponderous “hog ” to the little ‘‘jerkwater”’ 
or “dummy,” has its rdting; that is, each 
engine is rated or classed to haul so many 
cars or tons over specified stretches of 
track, these stretches of track being in 
turn rated as to the size or weight of 
trains to be hauled over them in harmony 
with the grades, curves, etc., or necessity 
for high speed of trains. A passenger 
train, consisting of one baggage car, one 
smoker, two day coaches,and three sleep- 
ers, with a fair load of passengers and ac- 
companying baggage, weighs, on an aver- 
age, about 275 tons, hauled at aspeed vary- 
ing from 25 to 50 miles per hour by an 
engine weighing (with tender) about 75 
tons. 

Passenger trains are made up, however, 
with a view to supplying the requirements 
of travel, while in the case of freight trains 
the object is to utilize the hauling power 
of the engine to the fullest extent, con- 
sistent with necessary speed, by getting 
the greatest possible number of cars trans- 
_ ported in any given train,a most important 
feature in economic operation of railroads. 


~The old-established method of deter- 


mining the load to be hauled in a freight 
train is to class each engine as good to 
haul a given number of loaded freight 
cars between stated points. This prin- 
ciple, however, is subject to such extreme 
variation in the weight of trains that it 
can scarcely be called practical so far as 
the hauling power of the engine is con- 
cerned, and the wonder is that it is still in 
use by most railroads at the present day. 
‘The carrying capacity of freight cars varies 
from ten to thirty. tons. The variation in 
the weight of contents of loaded freight 
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cars is even wider than that of the carry- 
ing capacity or tare weight of cars. It is 
very evident, therefore, that two given 
freight trains may haul exactly the same 
nuniber of loaded cars, while at the same 
time the weight of one train may possibly 
be 50 per cent. more than that of the 
other. In other words, one engine may 
haul 500 tons, while another of equal 
power, presumably, is expected to haul 
750 tons, and to make the same speed, 
consume the same quantity of coal, etc., 
as the other, with only two-thirds the 
weight behind it. 

The hauling power of an engine varies 
with conditions of wiiid and weather, but 
under normal conditions, on ordinary 
grades, the weight of freight trains hauled 
tun from 500 to 750 tons, according to 
size or class of engines; that is, where a 
“mogul” engine will haul 750 tons, a 
“standard” engine will haul, say, 500 tons, 

More tonnage, however, can be handled 
by an engine where the weight is com- 
pact. While an engine may haul 750 tons, © 
distributed over 30 cars, the same engine 
may haul 800 or 850 tons, if, by reason of 
heavier loading, that tonnage is represent- 
ed by, say, 27 cars only. There are many 
mountain grades where an ordinary loco- 
motive could not haul, to exceed 150 tons, 
while on the other hand, conditions pre- 
sent themselves where an engine could 
handle any load that could be controlled 
by the brake power or couplings, but for 
reasons of safety such trains are usually 
limited to about 50 cars, or about 1,500 
tons. Occasionally one reads of freight 
trains containing 100 or more freight cars, 
but these are few and far between, and 
may be said to be exceptional cases, called 
forth by very exceptional circumstances, 

The system of loading freight engines 
on a basis of tons instead of cars of vari- 
able weight is something which sooner 
or later must become universal. It has 
been in successful operation on the Great 
Western since the beginning of the cur- 
rent year, and superficial experiments 
which have been made on the Northern 
Pacific and the Wisconsin Central have 
proved successful.—_Ratlway Engineering 
and Mechanics. . ; 
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JULY, 1894. 
Introductory. 


_——- 


In entering upon the duties of Second 
Grand Engineer and Editor of the Jour- 
NAL, I desire to extend a most fraternal 
greeting to all who are identified with us 
—and sincere thanks to the St. Paul dele- 
gation for their good-will expressed and 
implied, in making me their choice for 
this honorable and responsible position. 
How near I shall come to fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of those to whose kindness I 
am indebted, must remain for future de- 
velopment. I can only assure you of my 
best efforts. 

As the report of the proceedings of the 
Convention and a new and revised edition 
of our Constitution and By-Laws must be 
written up, ready for the printer, in 
conjunction with the current JOURNAL 
work, the editor will from necessity 
be rushed for the time being. We trust 
we shall be excused on the ground of 
excessive pressure on a bad rail—or an 
overloaded train—of duties, before we 
have become acquainted with the road. 

Full stroke is always at the expense of 
the machinery, but we shall keep working 
in the last notch, regardless of cost in 
necessary efforts until we are over the 
hard pull, when we hope to be able to 
render more satisfactory service to the 
fraternity, and the JOURNAL, readers gen- 
erally. Inthe meantime, we shall trust 
in the good-will of our Brothers to soften 
the criticism of our stewardship until we 
have mastered the time card and rules 
under which we must work. 

We earnestly hoped that those who have 
rendered such able assistance to our 
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predecessor, Brother Hays, would con- 
tinue their good offices with the present 
incumbent. But we are sorry to say that 
in the lack of correspondence which has 
reached the editor since his arrival, and is 
available for the July number of the maga- 
zine, there is abundant evidence of a lack 
of that interest which should be manifest 
by members of an organization 35,000 
strong towards their official organ. 

The present incumbent feels that he has 
a right to assume that he has the good- 
will of the great majority of the B. of L. E. 
and he hopes they will manifest it by their 
helpfulness in sending in correspondence 
upon any and all mazerzal subjects. 

Certainly there should be no dirth of 
subjects to write about, with the world full 
of turbulence, injustice, caste, misuse of 
courts, etc., to say nothing of the many 
social, moral, loyal and educational themes 
within the reach and the ability of a very 
large number of our Brothers. 

Selecting one to perform some specific 
duty and then to withhold all the material 
necessary in the performance of that duty 
is entirely too prevalent with our Brother- 
hood. 

The Journal belongs to the 35,000 
members, and it not only deserves their 
good-will, but their manifest helpfulness 
by sending material to make it in reality 
the medium of brotherly thought and give 
it an educational and social touch that we 
may ali feel that it is our JOURNAL, not 
simply because we have paid for it, but 
because we had something to do with 
making it whatitis. The editor will do 
his part to the best of his ability, and 
trusts that all that is needed to give a new 
impetus to the pen and thought of our 
Brothers is a reminder of their natural 
obligation to the best interests of the 
Brotherhood and to the present incumbent. 

The Ladies’ Department will have in- 
creased space for correspondence, and the 
editress the fullest autonomy consistent 
with the best interests of all concerned, 
and she, too, should not find herself lacking 
in material, not only to fill space, but to 
make it exceedingly attractive, as our lady 
correspondents can do if they will. We 
desire to maintain a liberal policy in all 
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the departments of the JouRNAL, to be in 
touch with every honorable organized 
effort to defend the rights of labor, always, 
however, keeping in view the just rights 
of all men and to demand nothing we 
would not concede, believing it isin the 
direction of duty rather than self-interest 


‘we must work to win the just rights of 
men. EDITOR. 





A Mistaken Policy. 

It is reported on good authority that 
George M. Pullman said he was willing 
to spend millions of dollars if necessary 
to bring the employes in his service to 
their senses. However this may be, if 
reports are true, George M. Pullman does 
not need to spend any money to bring his 
employes to a realizing sense of the injus- 
tice in the prices and conditions as fixed 
‘by this autocrat. He denies his employes 
any voice in fixing the conditions under 
which they shall work, and because the 
conditions are unsatisfactory, and his 
employes rebel against them, he would 
spend millions to subjugate, but not one 
cent in the direction of just remuneration 
for service performed. The “senses” he 
would bring them to is that of hunger, so 
they will accept that which is proffered by 
their presumptive master, who because he 
owns the tools, proposes to own the man 
as well. George M. Pullman has acquired 
millions out of the product of the labor 


of hisemployes, aided by ourGovernment’s 


patent, which took his business out of the 
range of supply and demand, into which 
he proposes to plunge his laborers now and 
proposes to subjugate them to the accept- 
ance of that principle, and is willing to 
spend millions to do so, rather than do 
what justice and common humanity de- 
mand. He has acquired out of the 
product of their labor the tools they 
work with, the homes they live in, the gas 
they burn, the very water they drink. He 
has hoarded like the Egyptian, and now 
he would have them make brick without 
pay sufficient for decent living, and be- 
cause they complain, would now spend 
millions to compel them to furnish their 
own straw, starved into continuing in his 
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service, living in his houses, drinking his 
water, and paying back into his treasury 
box all of the results of their labor. This 
is “A Mistaken Policy,” both for George 
M. Pullman and the public. The porters 
in Pullman cars are not paid enough 
salary to pay their board, and they must 
work Pullman patrons for the rest of their 
living for the benefit of George M. Pull- 
man; yet as soon as labor becomes dissat- 
isfied with the treatment received, and 
rebels, the property rights of these specially 
privileged millionaires must be protected. 
No investigation into the conditions im- 
posed by these owners of property seems 
to be thought of, the law specifies their 
right to have and to hold, and all the 
power of state and nation is put in force 
to maintain these rights. The public 
peace is disturbed, and the visible cause is 
an aggregation of laboring men who are 
rebelling against something; some condi- 
tion as fixed by somebody; do the public 
defenders inquire who, or what is the 
cause? No, they become neither investiga- 
tors or mediators. Property rights are 
closely defined and followed, and prop- 
erty protected, right or wrong, while 
human rights are left to the tender 
mercies of human selfishness, admon- 
ished to live if you can, die if you 
must. There can be no investigating 
“cause,” only when the law so directs. 
My neighbor’s house might take fire; 
possibly I could put it out, but I let it 

burn, because there is no law that compels — 
me to put it out. But there is another 
law that impels; and that is the law of 
humanity and justice, and it is a mistake 
that this law is not oftener put in use to 
conserve the peace, disturbed many times 
by the inhuman selfishness of one class 
imposing evil conditions upon another. 
We have just witnessed one of the great- 
est strikes of one class of workmen this 
country has ever had. Think of it! Six 
hundred thousand miners step out of their 
places in the mines, evidently actuated by 
some one sentiment—willing, at least for 
a time, to suffer privations, and many 
times actual starvation, in order to cure 
some evil; and whether the law defines the 
duty or not, it is a mistake not to investi- 
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gate it, and find, if possible, what could 
produce a condition that would induce 
600,000 miners to join in a rebellion against 
conditions that certainly must have some 
grave evils in them, or such a combination 
and concert of action could not possibly 
obtain. What has been done? We have 
heard little but the tramp of the militia 
and the howl of the press about anarchy, 
and acry for the suppression of the miner. 
But what of the mine owners? What of 
those who are the manipulators of coal 
combines? Are property rights so lib- 
erally defined in law that the owner and 
manipulator can at will rob the miner 
with one hand and rob the public with the 
other, and enjoy absolute immunity from 
public scrutiny into his methods? The 
tax-payers in some ten States will becalled 
upon to pay the forces that have been put 
in the field to subjugate one class of the 
human family in the interest of another 
class, without stopping to inquire into the 
justice of the conduct of either. The 
Chicago Dispatch has the independence 
to say: 

“ The capitalistic press which since the 
inception of the miners’ strike has howled 
incessantly about “anarchy” and has de- 
nominated the strikers as “anarchists,” 
should not forget that there are anarchists 
from choice as well as anarchists from ne- 
cessity—millionaire anarchists as well as 
starving anarchists. Ifthe miners, whose 
wages have been reduced below the starva- 
tion limit, have been forced into unwilling 
lawlessness, are they more culpable than 
the monopolists who for years have reveled 
in lawlessness—importing contract aliens, 
contrary to law; conspiring to corner the 
necessaries of life, contrary to law; form- 
ing combinations in restraint of trade, 
contrary to law; operating pluck-me 
stores, contrary to law; deliberately vio- 
lating national and state laws and city 
ordinances? 

“Two wrongsdo not make aright. The 
lawlessness of an employer does not jus- 
tify the lawlessness of an employe. But it 
is not wise to shut one’s eyes to the fact 
that anarchy and lawlessness among the 
rich and powerful are largely responsible 
for the same results among the working 
classes.” 


The public seems content to fix its 
opinion and act from what it can view 
from the surface. There is little probing 
for cause, and while we see one class 
aggravated fos some reason into rebellion, 
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possibly throwing brick-bats at those who 
are attempting to suppress them, the 
public is being buncoed by the coal oper- 
ators and dealers through advanced prices 
made possible by the belligerent attitude 
of these two factors, the mine owner and 
the miner. The first is backed by all the 
force that can be brought to bear, without 
questioning whether he or they are re- 
sponsible for the conditions that exist or 
not. The other is condemned because he 
demonstrates, by visible act, his part, and 
the forces are immediately put at work to 
subjugate the miner with the resultant of 
violence, the cry of anarchy, all commercial 
relations disturbed, losses accruing to the 
general public that mean millions, and the 
only ones who can possibly profit by all 
this are the coal barons. Force has sub- 
jugated one class and driven them to 
accept the condition proffered, but after 
all, this force can not give an assurance 
that the same game will not be repeated 
at the expense of the miner and the public 
whenever it may suit the best interests of 
those who are able to make a corner on 
the market, while the law may not define 
it as the duty of any class of the public 
defenders to investigate these difficulties, 
obtain the real cause and recommend some 
process through which common humanity 
can be conserved and the public weal 
guarded. It is surely a “A Mistaken 
Policy” not to do that which might and 
probably would prevent the constant re- 
currence of these disturbances. This can 
not be done without knowing with a cer- 
tainty who is responsible. We evidently 
will never know who is responsible until 
the public are as ready to scrutinize 
human rights as property rights. 





A Bill Proposed Making Arbitration 
Compulsory. 


eet 


WASHINGTON, June 8.—Since the recent strike 
in the Northwest on the Great Northern Rail- 
road, which for several weeks interrupted the 
transportation of passengers, freight, and mails, 
on the 4,500 miles of that railway, Congressman 
Tawney, of. Minnesota, has given the subject of 
the settlement of controversies of that nature by 
arbitration careful consideration, and to-day in- 
troduced a bill looking to that end. It differs — 
very materially from all other bills on the sub- 
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ject introduced in this Congress. It creates no 
new officers, but utilizes the Circuit Courts in 
carrying out its provisions. It applies only to 
controversies between railroad companies doing 
an interstate business and theiremployes. Under 
the provisions of this bill, when a controversy 
exists between a company and its employes, 
which impedes, or threatens to impede, the trans- 
portation of passengers or property or mails, 
either party, by filing a petition, may secure 
from the Circuit Court a citation directing the 
other party to the controversy to appear and an- 
swer. If neither party exercises this right either 
before or within a reasonable time after a strike 
occurs, it is made the duty of the district attorney 
of the United States, upon the request of, any 
board of trade or of any ten citizens, to bring the 
parties into court for the settlement of the dis- 
pute. Upon the consent of the parties, it be- 
comes the duty of the court to hear and determine 
the controversy in the same manner it would hear 
and determine any matter properly before it. If 
the parties do not consent to the court hearing 
the controversy, a board of arbitration is to be ap- 
pointed, to whom the matter is referred. This 
board is to consist of five persons, one to be se- 
lected by each of the parties and three by the 
court. Those selected by the court shall not be 
connected with or interested in any railway com- 
pany, either as an officer, stockholder, or em- 
ploye. Objections to those selected by the court 
may be interposed by either party, and if the 
court deems the objection reasonable, the person 
objected to shall not be chosen. Should either 
party failor refuse to select a representative, it 
is made the duty of the court to select one 
forthem. This board is then to hear and deter- 
mine thecontroversy. The time within which its 
award must be filed is left to the discretion of the 
court. Within three days after the award is filed 
either party may move to have it vacated or modi- 
fied, but only on the ground of its having been 
procured by fraud or corruption, or upon errors 
of law materially affecting the rights of either 
party. Whenconfirmed, the award becomes the 
decree of the court and is to be conclusive. Se- 
vere penalties are imposed for failure or refusal 
on the part of the company to comply with the 
judgment, provided such refusal causes a strike. 
But if the company complies with the judgment, 
so longas the conditions in force when it is ren- 
dered remain substantially unchanged, it is de- 
clared to be a misdemeanor for two or more of the 
employes, or for any outsiders to combine or con- 
spire for the purpose of causing a strike, or for 
the employes to go upon a strike on account of 
any matter previously determined by the judg- 
ment. This is an offense which must be proved 
by a jury trial. 

In the preparation of the bill, Congressman 
Tawney was assisted by Congressman Hartman, 
of Montara, whose citizens were also seriously 
affected by the Great Northern strike. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


This plan differs very materially from 
any other plan yet submitted, and it de- 
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serves careful consideration and study, 
especially wherein a “Board of Trade or 
any ten citizens can bring all parties into 
court,” by making a complaint, a com- 
plaint which might be made honestly 
for acommeon good and might be induced 
for other and sinister purposes. Also 
where it declares it a ‘“‘misdemeanor for 
two or more employes, or for any outsider 
to combine for the purpose of causing a 
strike,” or for the employes to go upon a 
strike on account of any matter previously 
determined by the judgment of the court. 
With this provision in the law, could you 
even discuss the merits or demerits of the 
decision of the court, without being liable 
to a penalty, and what of the outsider? Is 
he the Grand Officer of your respective 
organizations? 

We are in favor of an arbitration law 
based upon the principles of equity, and 
there seems to be some good things in 
the above proposition, but we are not 
unmindful of the presence of such judges 
as Ricks, Taft, Dundy, etc., on the bench 
of our country, who evidently know all 
the technicalities in law and have some 
knowledge of what an opinion is worth to 
those that their opinion favors. There are 
entirely too few Judge Caldwells who are 
actuated by the law of equity serving 
on the bench in our courts. Corporations 
are looking very closely after their inter- 
ests, and incorruptible judges are not what 
they want, and unfortunately it is not what 
we usually get, and the court is the big 
end of this proposition. Any law that will 
pass Congress, interfering with any of the 
prerogatives of corporations, eannot be 
looked after too closely. 





Railway Labor Organizations and Ar= 
bitration. 





In the February number of the Locomo- 
tive Firemen’s Magazine is an article upon 
“ Arbitration,” being a review or criticism 
of an editorial which appeared in “ 7rans- 
portation” for September, 1893, upon 
“Arbitration as Applied to Railway Cor- 
porations and Their Employes,” by Edwara 
A. Moseley, Secretary to the interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


A a Mek ee yt ee ae “ rh tee he 
ie a “4 
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The writer does not seem to recognize 
the difference between the relations of 
railway corporations and their employes 
and those of other employersand employes. 
Within a month the Supreme Court of the 
United States has reiterated its oft-repeated 
statement that railroad corporations in 
their uses are public, and subject to legis- 
lative control in all respects necessary to 
protect the public against danger, injus- 
tice, and oppression; that they, invested 
with the right of eminent domain, can 
only exercise it for public purposes, and 
are therefore subject to regulation in the 
public interest. Whether we ‘like it or 
not, we must accept the fact that the rail- 
way employe is engaged in an employment 
which puts him in a different relation to 
the public than that of employes generally. 
He finds at the present time that, in a 
large portion of the country, he is actually 
in the service of Federal Courts, and such 
a Court, acting through a receivership, 
does not hesitate to make its power and 
its will felt. Even when this is not the 
case, interference with the mails or inter- 
ruption of interstate traffic is made the 
basis upon which the Courts issue manda- 
tory writs and require obedience thereto. 
Therefore again, whether he likes it or 
not, the railway employe finds his liberty 
of action much restricted. 

The writer of the article referred to 
fears the loss of individualism under a 
system of arbitration between organized 
labor and corporate employers, a ioss of 
individualism through joining a “ brother- 
hood.” Nothing can be farther from the 
truth than the theory that individualism 
is destroyed through voluntary combina- 
tion and concerted action. 

The separate exercise of individual wills 
never freed a nation, secured great busi- 
ness or legislative reforms, or prevented 
encroachments upon liberty or personal 
rights. The assertion and maintenance 
of individual rights«through the concen- 
tration of mutual labor interests by means 
of organization is taught and sanctioned 
by the scheme of popular government 
itself, for it is nothing more nor less than 
the sub-exercise of the citizen’s right of 
suffrage and representation through the 
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will of the majority—the republic of some 
of the people within and subordinate to 
the great republic composed of all the 
people. As citizens, we must act together, 
not only for the common welfare, but for 
the preservation of individual rights. How 
foolish it is to suppose that members of 
the great class of railway employes can 
serve their individual interests best, let 
alone their general prosperity, by refrain- 
ing from combined action in regard to the 
two great fundamental questions of all 
service—wages and hours. Whatever the 
motive, whether sentiment, material im- 
provement, bettering of condition, or 
opposing with full force the pressure of 
corporations, it is a matter of individual 
choice when one enters the labor organi- 
zation; and continued action within and 
representation through the organization 
is the highest and most potent exercise of _ 
individual will. The administration of a 
“brotherhood” is as easily reformed 
through the voting power of the members 
as is the administration of government 
affairs by the expressed will of the people. 

We must look at things as they are. 
The number of employers is decreasing. 
The whole tendency of the times is 
towards the combination of employing 
interests and the concentration of capital. 
There are only two forces in the bargain 
between the employer and empioye; jus- 
tice should be the desire on both sides, or 
one side should be as powerful as the 
other. It is often contended that the 
power of the wage earner to mutiny and 
desert is the germ of all improvement in 
his condition, but this principle loses its 
force when there is little or no competition 
between the employers for his labor; and 
moreover, the right of the railway employe 
to leave his employment at will is, as 
before shown, restricted by the public 
nature of his vocation. 

“Men in high places” are apt to look 
upon matters affecting employer and em- 
ploye all upon one side, and that not on 
the side of the employe. It is not entirely 
easy for one to stand out as against the 
general feeling of those with whom he 
comes more or less in contact. It is far 
easier to endorse the view of the always 
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influential corporation than to advocate 
the side of the workingman. The man 
who favors the rich may be reasonably 
sure of substantial return; but he who 
defends the poor finds his only compensa- 
tion in the fact that “ righteousness is its 
own reward.” 

Mr. Moseley simply suggests a plan in 
the interest of those who labor upon our 
railroads. That his plan is the best that 
can be devised for the fair and equitable 
settlement of disputes between railways 
and their employes is not claimed. We 
do not hesitate to say, however, that it is 
the best which has been proposed, and 
that those who attack it ought to, in fair- 
ness, suggest something better to take its 
place. 

Labor, which formerly was not allowed 
to organize, now acts and speaks through 
organization under the authority of laws 
enacted in response to enlightened public 
sentiment. The leaders of the organiza- 
tion are able servants, devoted to and 
directed in the interests of the members. 
This great advance, seldom realized as 
such, is however only the partial frui- 
tion of efforts made and continually 
being made to place labor and capital 
upon that plane of equality where each 
force, becoming sufficiently strong to main- 
tain its rightful advantages, will have 
little reason to combat at all. Let the 
railway employe stand alone, and the cor- 
poration juggernaut will as certainly 
crush out his individualism as organiza- 
tion will preserve it. But let him and his 
fellows present a united and determined 
front, asking only that which is right, 
demanding that disputes between employer 
and employe shall be settled upon a basis 
fair to all, and he will continue to advance 
year by year. 

The Courts tell us that the public can 
demand of the railway employe certain 
enforced service. Let the public, then, 
provide a method of settling disputes 
between a railway company and its em- 
ployes which will be equitable and just to 
all.concerned. No man prefers to give up 
his usual labor and receive subsistence 
from his fellows, not even when through 
organization and a system of dues he 
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becomes entitled thereto in time of need ~ 


as a matter of right. But until railway 
corporations recognize that their employes 
have ‘vested interests which must be 
protected,” and until some just scheme of 
disinterested judgment thereon shall be 
adopted, the strike, aided by the funds of 
organized industry, will continue to be the 
employes’ only means of maintaining 
proper advantages or enforcing reasonable 
demands. Why, then, should not arbitra- 
tion as outlined by Mr. Moseley be given 
a fair trial? 

Those who know Mr. Moseley are sure 
that his efforts are disinterested, that his 
aim and desire is to serve his fellow- 
citizens, particularly the railway employes, 
that he was largely instrumental in pro- 
curing legislation to protect the lives and 
limbs of such employes, and that his 
motive in the arbitration article is to bring 
about legislation which will inure to their 
general and pecuniary benefit. 





Results of Investigation. 





We are glad to note the advance made 
in the direction of investigating the legal 
processes that have been put in force by 
various judges, particularly Judge Jenkins, 
who allowed a corporation attorney to 
write his decision for him, creating special 
privileges for one class, and denying 
constitutional liberty to the other. In 
presenting their report to Congress, Mr. 
Boatner’s committee offers the following 


resolution : . 

“Resolved, ‘That the action of Judge James Ge} 
Jenkins in issuing said order of December 19, 1893, 
in effect forbidding the employes of said Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. from quitting its 
service on the limitations therein stated, and in 
issuing the said order of December 22, 1893, in 
effect forbidding the officers of the labor organ- 
izations with which said employes were affiliated 


from exercising the lawful functions of their office 


and position was an oppressive exercise of the 
powers of his court, an abuse of judicial power 
and a wrongful restraint upon said employes and 
the officers of said labor organizations; that said 
orders have no sanction in legal precedent and 
are invasions of the rights of American citizens 
and contrary to the genius and freedom of Ameri- 
can institutions ; and, therefore, deserving of the 
condemnation of:the representatives of the Ameri- 
can people.” . vs 
The chairman of the investigating com- 
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“mittee, Mr. Boatner, who inquired into 
Judge Jenkins’ mode of using the power of 
the court in a jug-handled fashion, evi- 
dently concludes something is necessary 
to check the growing tendency of judges 
of courts to recognize no rights but 
property rights, and the following certainly 
embodies an impeachment of the delusive 
theory that judges of U. S. Courts are 
above suspicion. 

Mr. Boatner’s bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that no 
judge of any court of the United States 
shall enforce or attempt to enforce the 
specific performance of any labor contract, 
or contract express or implied, for contin- 
uous personal service by the writ of 
injunction or any other legal process 
-whatever ; provided, that the right of 
action at common law for damages for 
‘breach of such contracts is not hereby 
abridged. 





Report of Committee on Thanks. 


MARKET HALL, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., May 31, 1894. 


‘To the Officers and Delegates of the 29th Conven- 
tionand First Biennial Session, Assembled in 
the Cityof St. Paul: 

We, your Committee on Thanks, re- 
‘spectfully submit for your consideration 
the following report. Believing all efforts 
‘forthe comfort and welfare of the dele- 
gates, their wives, ladies of the Auxiliary, 
-while in the city have been heartily appre- 
ciated by all, we would most earnestly 
‘recommend our sincere thanks be ten- 
dered: 


To His Honor, Attorney General Childs, for his 


pleasing and able address of welcome to the great 
State of Minnesota, to enjoy its magnificent 
scenery and pleasant resorts situated on the shores 
of wooded islandsand scores of beautiful lakes, 
so generously allotted by nature. 

To Mayor Wright, of St. Paul, who so heartily 
-welcomed us to the hospitality of the city, and its 
citizens. 

To Archbishop Ireland, for his very able and in- 
-structive address at our public opening, defining 
the true relations between capital and labor, 
wherein he grandly defended the rights of labor 
sto share an equitable part of its product. | 

To the Hon.C. D. O’Brien, for his able address: 

‘To J. E. Phalen, M. M. at Fargo, for the North- 
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ern Pacific R. R., for his able address, setting 
forth the duties of employe toemployer. 

To the Rev. Samuel G. Smith, for his eloquent 
address and able defense of organized labor to 
balance power with organized capital. 

To Conductor Spencer Farnham, of the O. R.C., 
for his eloquent and most pleasing address, and 
presentation of the beautiful floral tribute to our 
Brotherhood, in behalf of the Divisions of the O. 
R. C. of the Twin Cities. Especial thanks are due 
the donors fo’ the kind and fraternal spirit so 
beautifully exemplified. 

To ‘‘Shandy Maguire,’’ the Brotherhood poet, 
for his witty address and pleasing recitation, 
always welcome, yet his sayings are so replete 


with flattery as to shame the ‘Blarney stone” 


out of its alleged virtue. 

To “Mickey Free’’ (our honored Brother Ed- 
ward O’Connor), for hisable literary contributions 
to our JOURNAL. To know him is to admire his 
generous nature. Long may we remember our 
genial Brother Edward for his ever welcome pres- 
ence at our conventions. 

To the proprietors of Hotel Ryan, Messrs. Welz 
and Fry, for the informal and very enjoyable re- 
ception tendered our delegates, their wives, and 
ladies of the Auxiliary, where the hours passed so 
pleasantly in social intercourse and the mazes of 
the dance. 

To the Commercial Club of St. Paul we desire to 
express our heartfelt thanks and appreciation for 
courtesies extended, and assurance that it will 
long be remembered by the B. of L. E., and we 
will carry away with us pleasant recollections of 
this club. ° 


To the C.M.& St. Paul Ry., for trip to Fort 
Snelling, to view the dress parade and enjoy the 
entertainment and music by the post band. 

To the St. Paul & Duluth Ry., for our trip to 
White Bear Lake, where we enjoyed a very pleas- 
ant evening, and the “hop”’’ so generously ten- 
dered by F. W. Rameley, of Rameley’s Pavilion. 

To the Northern Pacific Ry., for special train 
offered us to visit Yellowstone Park, and many 
other courtesies offered. 

To the C., M. & St. P. R. R., for the trip to Min- 
neapolis, and the stop em route to view Minneha- 
ha Falls, or ‘“‘ laughing waters”? (no wonder it in- 
spired Longfellow with divine inspiration to im- 
mortalize it to the world, and teach us to have 
more reverence for the boundless and magnificent 
works of Nature); thence to Lake Harriet, for 
lunch and the barbecue—although the “‘ ox’’ went 
to “ ashes’? the lunch was abundant and most 
enjoyable. 

To His Honor Mayor Eustis, for his hearty wel- 
come and kindly greéting to the twin cities, 
whose great interests'and enterprises are wonders 
of progress and pleasant to view. 

To the Great Northern R. R., for our excursion 
to Lake Minetonka, the Jon fon watering place of 
the great Northwest, with its pleasant resorts for 
the tired and worn of the world who care to 
seék rest and pleasure on its shores and enjoy 
the beauties of nature. 

To the St. Paul & Duluth R. R., for the pleasing 
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trip tothe city of Duluth, situated on its ‘‘ Gib- 
_talter-like hills, commanding a splendid view of 
harbor and lake, and the many generous courtesies 
of the citizens; for our steamer ride on the bay 
to the whale-back ship yards and West Superior; 
also the novel ride up the incline to the pavilion 
on the hill, to enjoy the musical entertainment 
and view of the city and the greatest of lakes, 
. Superior. 

To the Chicago & Northwestern R. R., especial 
thanks are due for providing a special train of 
sleeping cars from Chicago to St. Pauland return, 
for delegates, their wives, members of the G. I. A: 
and visiting Brothers, and for the unexcelled 
liberality of the management in granting all 
transportation, to whom we feel under lasting 
obligations for so many courtesies. 

To the citizens in general of the twin cities, we 
feel under great obligations for the many courte- 
sies extended, and the pleasant days spent in their 
midst will be long and gratefully remembered by 
all for their genuine hospitality. 

To Acker Post, No. 21, G.A.R., for their kind 
invitation, by Commander Chas. J. Steers, to meet 
comrades and friends of our Brotherhood and ex- 
change pleasant reminiscences of the past war, 
and to Comrades Steers, Oakes and Porter, Com- 
mittee on Invitation, in behalf of our G.A.R. 
Brothers, to ‘“‘ whoop-’em-up’’ by calling on Com- 
tade Col. Milham at his residence, where they 
spent a most enjoyable evening. 

To the McCoy Sisters, at our public opening, 
who rendered such delightful selections in music 
by their mandolin orchestra. 

To the gentlemen of the Apollo Quartette, for 
their excellent rendition of such pleasing songs 
at our public opening. 

To our children, for their hearty welcome song 
and loving smiles of gladness, in their sincere and 
affectionate greeting at our public opening. 

To Miss Maud Mclindon, for her artistic rendi- 
tion of song and music, so pleasing to all. 

To the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

To the Nathan Manufacturing Company’s Repre- 
sentatives, Messrs. Miner, Gourney and Royal, for 
a pleasant entertainment tendered our ladies at 
the Grand Opera House. 

To Stanard & White, manufacturers of the 
Brotherhood cab seat. 

To the Galena Oil Co. and Adam Westlake Co., 
all of whom aided our Committee of Arrange- 
ments financially to meet expenses for our enter- 
tainment. 

To the Woods Harvester Co., jobbers, Union City 
Council, Chamber of Commerce, for many courte- 
sies extended. 

To the pastors of the churches of St. Paul, dowe 
feel grateful for the interest they have manifested 
in our spiritual welfare; especially so to His 
Grace, Archbishop Ireland; Rev. R. R. Heffron, 
pastor of the Cathedral; Rev. Samuel G. Smith, 
pastor of Peoples’ (M. EK.) Church, and Rev. Alex. 
M. Oarsen, pastor of Central Presbyterian Church, 
for special services on different occasions at their 
respective churches. 

And in behalf of our Brothers,as members of 
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the various secret and fraternal societies, we de- 
sire to return sincere thanks to the officers and 
members of such, for innumerable courtesies ex- 
tended to them during our stayin St. Paal, es- 
pecially the Knights of Pythias and Masonic 
Lodges. 

To Messrs. Schuneman and Evans, Depart- 
ment store, who so kindly extended to the dele- 
gates and ladies the free use of their reception 
rooms and store. 

And to Mr. E. J. Westlake, who very gentle- 
manly made it pleasant with his kind and courte- 
ous manner to all. 

To His Honor, Caleb W. West, Governor of 
Utah ; toR. N. Baskins, Mayor of Salt Lake City ; 
to W. H. Rowe, President Chamber of Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, for their very earnest invitation to 
entertain our next convention in the city of Salt 
Lake City, in 1896. 

To J. H. Bennett, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent for the Rio Grande Western Ry., for his 
liberal offer of transportation and many other 
courtesies, had we selected Salt Lake City for our 
next convention. 

To W. B. Albro, Superintendent of Germania 
Life Building, Bro. George L. Colburn, Manager 
Standard Lifeand Accident Insurance Co., Regu- 
lar Officials and Employes’ Insurance Co., Fidelity 
and Casualty Insurance Co., for many courtesies 
extended. 

To Commissioner Zimmerman, for interest dis- 
played in getting Steamer ‘‘St. Louis’’ out for 
excursion on Lake Minetonka, May 27th; also to 
Mr. Hopkins, for his kindness in arranging for 
lunch at Spring Park, on Lake Minetonka. 

To A. B. Plough, General Manager St. P. & Du- 
luth Ry., for special trains to places of interest 
and pleasure, for our entertainment. 

To officials of Baggage Department, Union 
Depot, for their kindness and accommodation in 
checking through to our homes all baggage, 
avoiding transfers. 

To American Express Co., for transportation 
of express packages to our homes. 

To Dimond, Jr., Steamboat Co., for courtesies. 
offered. 

Your Committee are pleased to acknowledge 
our obligations to the States and cities that have 
extended such cordial invitations to partake of 
their hospitality in 1896, and would extend special 
thanks to the Hon. W. McKinley, Governor of the 
State of Ohio, who, on behalf of the State, bids us. 
a royal welcome. 

Also to the Board of Trade of the city of Colum-~ 
bus, O., who so kindly invite us, with a friendly 
greeting, to hold our next convention in that 
city, and their kind offer of hall free of charge, 
and whatsoever other amenities that can be be- 
stowed to the B. of L. E.’s welfare and comfort. 

To the Hotel Keepers’ Association of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for their kind and generous invitation to 
make their city the place of holding our next 
convention. 

To the Grand International Auxiliary of the B. 
of L. E., for their cordial invitation to their public 
opening exercises at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 
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St. Paut, MINN., May 29, 1894. 
To the Convention of B. of L. E.,in session: 

We wish to express a vote of thanks, endorsed 
‘by your body, to the Standard Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., of Detroit, Mich., who have pro- 
vided the finely appointed headquarters used by 
this committee during the convention, and to 
Brother Geo. L. Colburn, their manager in St. 
Paul, and Superintendent W. H. Mead, of Detroit, 
who through their personal efforts have assisted 
us in carrying out our arrangements ; also forthe 
thoughtful distribution of one thousand lead pen- 
cils among delegates of the B. of L. E. and the 
G.I. A. Inappreciation of this kindness, we ask 
that this be published in our JOURNAL, and a copy 
‘be sent to the manager in St. Paul. 


J. F. MAHER, Chairnian, 
J. L. Gorr, Secretary, 
Jas. Root, “Treasurer, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


To proprietors, Windsor, for the grand recep- 
tion given to delegates and ladies of Auxiliary, 
-and many courtesies extended to all as our head- 
quarters. Especial thanks are due Col. Montfort 
for his many personal efforts to make it pleasant 
for all. 

To Brothers Joseph Polite and Jas. Lathrope, of 
Div. 4, for the presentation of the neat and useful 
card cases and memoranda in behalf of the B. of 
L. E. standard watches, as a compliment to our 
Brotherhood, whose members we recommend 
should patronize our Brothers’ enterprise. 

To the City Council of St. Paul, for the free use 
of Market Hall for this convention, especial 
thanks are due for their generosity. 

To the Citizens’ Reception Committee, Messrs. 
O. W. Horr, E. L. Danforth, A. S. Tallmadge, A.D. 
Brown, H. D. Brown, D. D. Merrill, J. H. Beek, of 
the Commercial club; D. B. Finch, A. J. Cumming, 
of the jobbers’ union; C. R. Smith, W. C. Read, of 
the real estate exchange; Judge Cory, Capt. E. S. 
Bean, at the grand farewell ball at Armory Hall, 
‘Tuesday evening, May 30th, for their untiring 
efforts in making our last entertainment such a 
feast of pleasure and joy to be long remembered 
with heartfelt gratitude to the citizens of St. Paul. 

To the Committee of Arrangements, for their 
great efforts in our behalf in making our stay so 
pleasant and enjoyable, and the business-like way 
all our wants and pleasures were supplied in the 
most generous and courteous manner. Each and 
every one of ws feela stronger bond of fraternal 
vegara for their faithful work in our behalf that 
will endear the memories of this, our First 
Biennial Convention. 

GEO. W. VROMAN, Div. 88, 
C. W. SHIPLEY, Div. 52, 
A. M. HILLIARD, Div. 307, 
L. J. SMITH, Div. 404, 
W.E. Furcs, Div. 410, 
_ Committee on Thanks. 

We would also extend our sincere thanks to the 
following railroads that have extended courtesies 
to our delegates and their wives and visiting 
Brothers and wives: 

‘ Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; Rock Island & 
Peoria R. R.; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley; Iowa 
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Central; Ohio River R. R.; B. & O. Southwestern 
R. R.; M., St. P. & S, Ste. M., “Soo” Line; Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R.; Vandalia 
System; Louisville & Nashville; Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Ry., special train offered; Texas & 
Pacific; Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern; 
G. O. & S. W. R. R.; Toledo & Ohio Central; 
Georgia R. R.; Indiana, Illinois & Iowa; Savan- 
nah, Florida & Western & Brunswick & Western ; 
Baltimore & Ohio; Wabash R.R.; Illinois Central ; 
Ay D8 8. Bo R. Rs), Penn: Central; Northern 
Pacific; Cleveland & Pittsburg; Southern Pacific; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Chicago & Grand 
Trunk; Chicago, Grand Haven & Milwaukee; 
Chicago & West Michigan; Detroit, Lansing & 
Northern; Fitchburg R. R.; Canadian Pacific; 
Union Pacific R. R.; New York & New England; 
Alabama Midland; Missouri Pacific; Columbus, 
Hocking Valley & Toledo; New York, Lake Erie 
& Western ; Georgia Pacific; Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & St. Louis; Penn. Co., 
West of Pittsburgh; Central R. R. of New Jersey ; 
Grand Trunk, of Canada; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; Central Vermont; Denver & Rio 
Grande; South Florida; Panhandle System; 
Chicago & Greatwestern; Seabord Air Line; Rio 
Grande Western; International & Great North- 
ern; C., St. P.M. & O. R. R.; Chicago & North- 
western}. STH) 8&2 Bi & Te RwiR. >: Bullman 
Palace Car Co.; Wagner Sleeping Car Co.; New 
York Central R. R.; Wisconsin Central Ry. 





Civil Law and the Labor Conflict. 


Principles which in one stage of society 
have one bearing, may, in an advanced 
stage of society, have a very different 
bearing. Among the things, therefore, 
most needful to be done, is the reshaping 
of ideas, long contended for and of wide 
application, by concessions and correlative 
notions, till they adjust themselves to the 
new wants that society is constantly dis- 
closing by its own development. The 
more practical and fundamental the prin- 
ciple, the less readily does it accept a fresh 
relation. Thus religious truth is especially 
refractory under the new claims constantly 
laid upon it. This difficulty is obtrusive 
in civil law. A fortunate method once 
established, a sound principle once enunci- 
ated, become shore lines within which all 
later tossings of social and political strife 
are to be confined. This tendency to un- 
due rigidity of law is not less apparent in 
a democratic than in an aristocratic com- 
munity. Predominant principles are as 
readily tyrannical in the one case as inthe 
other. The bent and bias of a great peo- 
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ple are as formidable and as much to be 
dreaded as the bent and bias of a ruling 
class. Thus we,in our national govern- 
ment and in the governments of our sev- 
eral States, are striving to give a sharp 
statement to the legal principles that 
for the moment possess us, and then 
to set them up in the form of consti- 
tutional laws as final rules of action, 
If we succeeded in making our constitu- 
tions as inflexible as we strive to render 
them, we should bind the body politic in 
splints which might, indeed, repair a pass- 
ing injury, but would certainly become an 
intolerant embarrassment, and ultimately 
provoke revolution. No comprehensive 
truth, no legal principle, no social method, 
is final or subserves identical purposes in 
different periods, or can escape in its use 
repeated submission to all the changeable 
processes of life. This statement is espe- 
cially applicable to judicial law. The so- 
cial conditions under which we are now 
employing it are, in very important particu- 
lars, distinct from those under which it has 
arisen. The wisdom and constructural force 
of law must now showthemselves, not only 
bya reiterated assertion of the ideas hither- 
to prevalent, nor by a simply logical exten- 
sion of them in use, but by the recognition 
of correlative.ideas, which shall give room 
for new social forces, striving to disclose 
themselves. An example quite in order 
is the obligation of contracts. The earlier 
strength of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was employed in enforcing 
this obligation on the States, as in Dart- 
mouth College case. Later, it was found 
necessary to admit two counter and cor- 
rective principles. First: That no mo- 
nopoly should be established by inference ; 
that it must be expressed in implicit 
terms in the charter. Second: That no 
legislature could waive its police power— 
the convenience and safety of the commu- 
nity remain forever open to the protection 
of new regulations. This last principle 
gave the victory to the people in their 
contention with railways in the seventies. 
The earlier tendency would have left the 
best interests of the community helpless 
in the presence of these corporations. 
There is no more certain social truth in 
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our time, if we look comprehensively and 
sympathetically at the development of 
society during the present century, than 
that combinations among workmen are an 
essential means of progress. The single 
workman is far too weak to make satisfac- 
tory terms with his employer, or to resist 
the sweep of untoward events in the social 
world. Any class of laborers whose mem- 
bers act separately are liable to come 
under a sweating process from which 
there is no escape, and in the presence of 
which the employer is only a little less 
helpless than the employed. The need 
of that combination which has assumed 
the form of trade-uaions is so obvious, as 
a condition of social growth, that we shall 
assume its necessity without argument. 
It only makes answer to those other 
terrific combinations which we know as 
corporations, companies, trusts, and which 
all the discoveries and inventions of our 
time unite in clothing with an irresistible 
panoply of power. The trade-union is 
the simplest and most direct assertion 
of himself by the workman. But the need, 
the superlative, economic, social and moral 
need, of these combinations conceded, the 
traditions of judicial law at once receive a 
rude shock. Cherished principles are no 
longer applicable, in the familiar, remedial 
way, to the changed conditions. Judicial 
law, while occupied in resisting monop- 
olies, constantly issuing from the power 
of the throne or the power of individuals, 
had occasion to lay the utmost emphasis. 
on the freedom of trade; and to treat as a 
criminal conspiracy any combination that 
in any way interfered with that liberty. 
The battle for human rights, in the form 
in which it was then being waged, made 
this principle supreme. The contention 
lay between commercial liberty and legal 
privilege; and the more free, more pro- 
gressive, impulse justly asserted itself. 
When, however, the ground of conflict was 
shifted, and the battle lay between the 
weak and the strong—the employeand the 
employer—within the field of commerce 
itseif, the principle of the freedom of trade 
lost its preeminence, and took on, in re- 
ference to human rights widely considered, . 
an adverse relation. The right tocombine 
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no longer meant the right to oppress, but 
the right to resist oppression; the effort 
was not to destroy the balance of social 
power by monopoly, but to restore the 
balance; opposing adequate, concentrated 
action on the one side to adequate, concen- 
trated action onthe other. But if combina- 
tion was to be allowed in the commercial 
world, new principles must come with it. 
The strike and the boycott, undesirable as 
_we may think them, are the most simple, 
peaceful and direct means of making com- 
bination effective, of arming it with power. 
Hence the new assertion that men may do 
collectively without offense, what they can 


not do without offense, individually. Herein” 


is an immense extension of liberty. The 
trade-union gains legal footing, and can 
maintain itself by all the peaceful re- 
sources of its members. Henceforward it 
is a social power to be reckoned with. 
The principle of the freedom of trade 
gives ground before the yet larger princi- 
ple of liberty in social evolution. But 
judicial law is too inflexible, both in itself 
and in its essential form of unfolding, to 
‘meet readily an exigency like this. Itis 
one among the purposes of statute law to 
bend judicial principles, incapable of being 
bent within themselves, and so give new 
starting points to social progress. Thus 
the labor movement, from the beginning, 
has been dependent on legislation, and 
without it could have gotten no legal 
status. Public opinion and statute law 
have accepted labor organizations. They 
have also accepted strikes, and partially 
accepted boycotts. These concessions, 
quite in the teeth of cardinal judicial 
principles, are reluctantly conceded by our 
courts. 

The recent decision of Judge Ricks, in 
the Circuit Court of Toledo, was in re- 
straint of a boycott, instituted by the 
Brotherhood. of Locomotive Engineers 
against freight from arailroad on which a 
strike was in progress. The court affirmed 
that the employe of a railroad was not at 
liberty to refuse to render his service ex- 
cept under conditions consonant with the 
public welfare. This decision separates 
the occupation of a public carrier from 
other occupations, and reapplies to it. in a 
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modified form, the principle of the freedom 
of trade. The exigencies of trade are to 
overrule social exigencies, as conceived 
and enforced by any single class of work- 
men. 

The decision of Judge Billings in New 
Orleans seems to go much further than 
this. An injunction was brought against 
the leader of a strike, and sustained by the 
court on the ground that it interfered with 
inter-state commerce. This judgment 
rests on a common law principle under 
which almost any strike could be re- 
strained as opposed to the freedom of 
trade. 

The practical conclusion from these 
cases is that judicial law, having arisen in 
protection of another set of interests than 
those now before us, is not able adequately 
to meet the new social conditions. We 
need in many ways to supplement it by 
statute law, not in disregard of the cardi- 
nal contentions of the past, but in a wise 
renewal of the same temper in the present, 
Thus, if we conclude—as perhaps we may 
well conclude—that the public weifare 
does not concede the same liberty of 
action to the employe on railroads as in 
other forms of labor, then, certainly, hav: 
ing taken from him the means of personal 
defense, we should furnish legal defenses, 
in place of them. In one indivisible act 
we should provide for the safety of the 
individual, and the ccllective interests 
involved. We ought not to satisfy ourselves 
with enforcing an old principle when 
it plainly requires the modification of a 
new one. We ought not to force any 
class of workmen to choose between a loss 
of social advantages and violent revolu- 
tionary methods. This view of the cir- 
cumstances is more urgent in the case of 
railroads, as the United States courts are, 
of all the courts, the most powerful, the 
furthest removed from the popular mind, 
and the most firmly planted on common 
law. The combinations of capital are, in 
a limited degree, like those of labor; the 
necessary result of altered economic con- 
ditions. So far as this is true, they can 
hardly in turn be put down by an abstract 
principle. The pooling of the returns of 
railroads is not unfrequently the most 
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just, permanent and generally advantage- 
ous disposition of a difficult problem. The 
modern forms, both of economic and social 
activity, are so peculiar as to call for new 
insight and new methods. There is a 
tendency to combination, organization, 
which it is impossible to resist ; we ought 
rather to concede it and control it. While 
we must often switch our judicial proced- 
ure by means of statute law on to a fresh 
track. it does not follow that the same 
difficulties will not reappear in our legis- 
lation, and that our legislation will not 
demand a wiser and more tolerant temper 
than we have been accustomed to bring to 
it. An example in hand of recent (1887) 
and unreasonable law making is furnished 
by Wisconsin. 

A court of Missouri recently pronounced 
the law of 1889, abolishing the truck-store 
as a system of payment, unconstitutional, 
as opposed to the freedom of contract. 
Sound and fruitful as this notion of the 
freedom of contract has been, it is con- 
fronted to-day by an equally productive 
and progressive principle, the obligation 
of the community to watch over the weak. 
The community is slow to feel, and judi- 
cial law, entrenched in precedents, is still 
slower to feel, the full force of the new 
conditions which are enclosing us, and 
are looking to the renovation and enlarge- 
ment of our lives. Old ways and old 
remedies rule the mind long after their 
inadequacy becomes apparent. 

During the most distressing occurrences 
at Homestead, civil law showed itself a 
helpless spectator of events it had no 
power to anticipate, control, or redress. 
The strike proceeded to open war in con- 
nection with a military band unknown to 
the laws; a heartless military punishment, 
which found no excuse in any military 
exigency, went unrebuked; the long abol- 
ished tyranny of constructive treason was 
revived in the instructions of a judge; 
legal prosecutions sprang up, right and 
left, as a means of warfare, and disap- 
peared unfruitfully as men’s passions 
subsided, and their immediate ends were 
reached; from beginning to end, the law 
said nothing, and did nothing which 
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tended to bring these melancholy and 
criminal circumstances to a hopeful is- 
sue. A sad chapter of perplexed, passion- 
ate and pitiful events ‘remain to silently 
fade away, leaving behind it as seeds 
of future mischief the sense of bitter 
wrongs and great losses in which the law 
in no way concerned itself. Enforced ar- 
bitration has been urged as a remedy of 
this class of evils; and its difficulties have 
also been fully pointed out. If we once 
freely admit that our present methods are 
insufficient, new methods, with more or 
less error and delay, will begin to shape 
themselves. It may not be possible to co- 
erce a relation so’ free and personal, so 
much a matter of individual judgment, as 
that between the employer and employe. 
Yet, is it not equally plain, that under 
modern methods, in which great niasses 
of men are involved, in which personal 
contact is comparatively limited, and in 
which the responsibilities of a business 
director are not unlike those of a ruler, 
new adjustments are called for in harmony 


‘with the magnitude of the personal and 


social interests involved? Is it not an 
outrage that the pecuniary gains of one or 
more persons should be supreme in a field 
like this? Civil law must take a new posi- 
tion, that it may once more overtop and 
control its own constituents. 

Arbitration might be madé compulsory, 
on the application of either party, while 
the decision might remain to be accepted 
by each of those subject to it. If either 
contestant should refuse compliance, the 
other contestant might be granted a right 
of action for the recovery of any losses 
accruing to him from that refusal. Every 
scheme is open to objection. The true 
question is whether the objections are 
more serious than those which hoid against 
doing nothing; against allowing the con- 
ditions of strife to deepen and broaden in- 
definitely. Something can be hoped from 
the simple fact that the new method aims 
at justice; that it brings the entire com- 
plex trouble before the public, and ad- 
judicates upon it. We would not expect 
too much from law; yet law, shaping itself 
to the concessions of public sentiment, 
must always be one among our supreme 
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resources. It is hardly sound sense to 
disparage law as a remedy, and, at the same 
time, to hold stubbornly fast by law in its 
inadequate and offensive forms. Be its 
power less or more, it ought to the full 
extent of that power to be on the side of 
peace. 

Arbitration as an antetedent court of 
conciliation, already lies in the line of our 
best legal temper. It is also consonant 
with this better temper that workmen 
should have a claim for damages that are 
inflicted by a wilful or unreasonable dis- 
charge on the part of an employer. A 
household, whose very subsistence depends 
on its daily labor, ought not to be sent 
packing at the caprice of an employer. It 
is quite true, that this redress would not 
often be available, but it is also true, that 
the very recognition of the legal claim and 
its possible enforcement, would be very 
influential for good in a contention like 
that at Homestead. This principle is al- 
ready admitted in the higher forms of 
labor. Engagements cannot be summarily 
terminated with no reference to explicit or 
implied periods of service. 

Under this general discussion, we think 
ourselves entitled to these conclusions 
which do not end the discussion, but fairly 
open it. Sound and fundamental princi- 
ples of law often, in the progress of society, 
call for counter principles of equal moment 
with themselves. These correlative ideas 
find their way but slowly into the public 
mind, and must force an admission into 
our legislation and our judicial decisions. 
The laws of the future must be controlled 
quite as much by considerations connected 
with social growth, as by those associated 
with property rights. Our tentative efforts, 
as expressive of a better temper, will open 
the way to wise and adequate measures.— 
Prof. John Bascom in American Federa- 
tiontist. 





Examination of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen. 


-_— 


Probably the best way to educate men 


for locomotive engineers and firemen is _ 


similar to the means adopted in educating 
men for other callings; that is, to give 
practical experience and at the same time 
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a certain amount of book learning. A 
man starting with the intention of becom- 
ing a good fireman, and finally a good 
engineer, will provide himself with a 
certain amount of literature; he will get 
his experience for a fireman in serving for 
a longer or shorter time, depending on 
circumstances, as forward brakeman, wiper, 
or working with another fireman for a few 
trips; and his experience for engineer he 
will obtain while serving as a fireman. 
Whether a man is physically able or 
sufficiently careful and cleanly to either 
fire a locomotive or to have charge of one, 
may be judged from his every-day work, 
but to judge of his knowledge of subjects 
with which engine men should be more or 
less acquainted, an examination seems 
necessary. Railroad companies are grad- 
ually requiring of their firemen and engi- 
neers, the latter especially, a more thorough 
training, and it is very possible that before 
many years laws will be enacted requiring, 
as is now required of stationary engineers, 
that locomotive engineers shall take out a 
license. 

That locomotive engineers and firemen 
should have a certain amount of general 
information about combustion, lubricants, 
friction, steam, air-brakes and other allied 
subjects, there is no question; there is, 
however, great divergence of opinion as to 
how those responsible for the satisfactory 
handling of the engines shall satisfy 
themselves that a man is fitted for the 
position of fireman or engineer. But 
there is a practice in force on some rail- 
roads to which there seems to be decided 
objections. 

The practice is that of providing a fire- 
man or engineer with a set of questions 
which will be asked in examination at a 
stated time, usually a year from the time 
the questions are given. It is well known 
that engine men are gregarious, (like all 
healthy minded men), that they congre- 
gate at round houses and other places to 
compare notes, and that it is hard to get 
from a number of them more than the one 
common opinion about any new device 
that may be introduced. When questions 
are provided a year, or even a day, in 
advance of the examination, the same 
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process by which the men arrive at the 
same opinion concerning a new device will 
lead them to formulate a stereotyped set 
of answers to the examining questions, 
and the answers will be sung at the exam- 
ination with or without thought or under- 
standing. Under these conditions the 
examiner can get little idea as to whether 
the man being examined understands the 
subject, or the meaning of the answers he 
is making 

With a man of sufficient intelligence to 
become a desirable engine runner, the 
best plan must be to provide him with 
suitable literature, if he cannot provide it 
himself, and give him an idea of how 
thoroughly he is expected’ to understand 
each subject; then an examination in 
which the questions are varied as much 
as possible and never known in advance, 
might give some indication of the man’s 
understanding of the subjects treated. 
Asking the questions sometime in ad- 
vance of the time the answers are to be 
given isin itself objectionable, and much 
more so is the tendency to ask questions 


of such a nature and in such a way that - 


the answers must be a sort of vindication 
of the policy of those who prepare the 
questions. To illustrate this: If it is 
asked: ‘ What are the objections to crown 
bar stays?” and “ What are the advantages 
of screw stays?” and the advantages of 
crown bar stays and the disadvantages of 
screw stays are not asked for, it is easily 
seen that those who prepared the ques- 
tions favored screw stays. But to ask the 
questions in this way is an injustice to 
the men, because during the time they 
are preparing for the examinations they 
are looking for the advantages of one and 
the disadvantages of the other, and the 
result is that their opinion of various 
methods of staying, as it appears in their 
answers, is not one they have formed 
themselves, but the one that is forced 
upon them. <A long list of questions 
similar to this example might be quoted, 
but this is sufficient to illustrate the point 
itis desired to make. If the examining 
questions are to be asked in advance of the 
time set for the examination, they should 


be arranged carefully, and in such a 
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_ manner as to compel a study of both sides 


of each question, and especially of those 
questions on which even the “experts” 
split—Railroad Gazette. 








Labor’s Rights. 


CHICAGO, ILt., June 11.—The appeal of 
Grand Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and leaders of 
the other railway labor organizations, 
against the now celebrated order of Judge 
Jenkins, in the Northern Pacific case, de- 
nying to the organizatious concerned the 
right to strike, and enjoining them from 
any concerted action to that end, was the 
special order in the United States Court of 
Appeals this morning. 

The appeal asked the court toso 6 tbdiFy 
the injunction in question by expunging 
and striking from the writ the words “and 
from combining and conspiring to quit, 
with or without notice, the service of 
said receivers, with the object and in- 
tent of crippling the property in their 
custody, or embarrassing the operation of 
said railroad, and from so quitting the 
service of the said receivers, with or with- 
out notice, as to cripple the property or 
hinder the operation of said railroad.” 

Justice Harlan presided, and with him 
sat Judges Woods, of Indiana, and Bunn, 
of Wisconsin. Receiver Oakes, of the 
Northern Pacific, with the counsel for the © 
corporation, were in court, but none of the 
labor leaders put in an appearance. 

Counselor Spence opened for the ap- 
pellants. His clients, he said, were men 
of high character, and had acted, and 
might act again, as brakes upon their or- 
ganization in time of trouble. What they 
wanted to know was whether they could 
peacefully cause a united cessation of labor 
in order to prevent a reduction of wages. 

The proposition, on its face, scarcely 
seemed to require argument. The right 
of combination as a solid moral force 
against organization could not be ques- 
tioned. 

Justice Harlan inquired if counsel hid 
the constitutions of the different labor. 
organizations, and Mr. Spence replied that. 
a sample one was given in the printed. 
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pleadings. Judge Harper, also for the 
appellants, said he would wire for com- 
plete copies of the constitutions of all the 
labor orders concerned, and submit them 
to the court. 

Judge Harlan followed Mr. Spence, 
There were, he said, about 800,000 men in 
the labor organizations represented here. 
“ What they wanted to know was when 
they might quit work peaceably and in 
order. Did the courts allow them to quit 
at all? That was what they wanted to 
know. Congress had enacted that these 
unions had a right to existence. How 
were they to enforce that existence? By 
passing resolutions or holding town meet- 
ings? Were their hands tied, or were 
they free men? 

-“Dolunderstand youto say that Congress 
specifically recognizes trades unions?” 
asked Judge Harlan. 

“Certainly, your honor,” promptly re- 
plied counsel, as he handed up a book of 
the revised statutes for the inspection of 
the three members of the court. 





Must Be No Change. 


In the United States Court at Macon,” 


Ga., June 5, Judge Speer rendered his 
decision in favor of the engineers of the 
Central road on the petition of Receiver 
Comer, which asked that Wadley be aban- 
doned as a terminal point, and freight 
engineers be required to run through from 
Macon to Savannah and vice versa. Judge 
Speer refused to grant the petition, and 
Wadley will remain a terminal, much to 
the satisfaction of the engineers. Judge 
Speer’s decision is very interesting. Below 
is given the substance of the judge’s de- 
cision: 

“ Upon a question like this, the action of 
the court, if there be no error, may be 
regarded as significant of the policy of the 
law. ‘There can be no doubt that the true 

hilosophy of our system of government 
is intended for the advancement of the 
working classes. Everything which tends 
to make a laboring man a better man, a 
more thoughtful man, a man more consid- 
erate of his family, which gives him a 
better love for his country’s laws, and a 
better love for his country, makes hima 
better citizen and more useful to everyone 
with whom he is associated, to everything 


. of these properties. 
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upon which his conduct has its effect. To 
give him these opportunities is the policy 

of the law. We see it in national legisla- 

tion. It is true that the wages of the 
American laboring men are higher than 

the wages of labor anywhere else in the 

world, perhaps 50 per cent. higher. It is- 
argued elsewhere that our laboring people 

could live for a great deal less than they 

do live. It is argued that the engine 

driver of a train on the railroads of Great 

Britain lives for much less, for instance, 

than the engineer of a locomotive here 

can live—his wages are less. But the 

policy of our law intends that the Ameri- 

can laborer shall make more, and he 
deserves more, We intend that he shall 

have more money to spend; we intend . 
that he shall have more time to read; we 
intend that he shall have more opportuni- 

ties to think, to be with his family, and to 

provide for their welfare. 

“Took at the reports of the receiver 
covering the past nine months. In a 
period of unexampled depression in rail- 
road matters, a period of depression the 
like of which has never been known 
heretoforein this country, these properties, 
under the control of Mr. Kline and the 
receivers, have earned net $1,667,757.18. 
There are very few railroads, not in the 
hands of a receiver at this time, that can 
show anything like the same admirable 
results of the properties concerned. 

“And this is merely symptomatic of the 
good results that are to come’to these 
great properties, if they are honestly and 
economically managed, and if every man 
connected with them works with a heart. 
devoted to the best interests of the prop- 
erty. If there continues to be as there 
has been in the past that esprit de corps 
among the operatives of the Central rail- 
road, which will make every man work 
and think and plan and scheme for the 
property, I say, with the boundless, al- 
most untouched resources of our south- 
land to which this great railroad is. 
tributary, and which is tributary to the 
railroad, this is merely symptomatic of the 
great results to come from the operation. 
That being true, I 
repeat, is it not the true policy to let well 
enough alone? 

“Now, Mr. Kline, in his clear, business- 
like statement to the court, considers that. 
a most important matter looked at from 
his standpoint is the necessity for a check 
upon the engineers operating the engines, 
the necessity of making each engineer re- 
sponsible for his own engine. That is. 
very important undoubtedly. The fact 
that such acheck is necessary is no reflec- 
tion upon the honesty of anybody. The 
management ought to have it. I think. 
we can do a great deal better by appoint- 
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ing men whose business it is to inspect 
these engines at the terminal points, than 
by removing the terminal station from 
Wadley and compelling these engineers 
to run thirteen hours from Savannah to 

_Macon. 

“Tt isnot the policy of the law, nor is it 
awise policy that an engineer in charge 
of property and life shall be exhausted 
physically and mentally. The law fixes 
thirteen hours as a maximum time which 

\the engineer is permitted to run. Ought 
‘not the Central railroad to give the engi- 
neer a margin of time? I think so. If 

he should be delayed for any reason, 

would not the law in spirit, if not in letter, 
be violated, and are not delays on freight 
trains almost unavoidable? While he 
might save a great deal to the properties, 
not perhapsas much as Mr. Erwin con- 
cludes, but a great deal might be saved in 
dollars and cents and credited to this fine 
administration of the Central railroad that 
we already have, by making the run 
through, yet suppose an engineer on one 
trip, with atrain loaded with freight of 
great value, tired and worn out, his phy- 
sical and mental energy exhausted, made 
some mistake at some critical juncture at 
the latter part of his run, and bring ona 
catastrophe, which involved the whole 
train, there would go at one fell swoop 
more money than had been saved for 
years. 
run schedules up to the last limit of the 
maximunti’allowed by the law. We are 
getting on admirably now. I think we 

‘had better keep on under the present sys- 

‘tem we now have. It may be true that ten 

‘hours’ rest or six hours’ rest, as Mr. Urqu- 

‘hart figures out, would be the actual re- 

sult, would be enough for some people, 

‘but other people would require more. 

Look at Mr. Urquhart and look at Mr Er- 

“win for instance. 

“On the whole, I am satisfied that there 
ought not to be the change which the offi- 
cers of the road seek, and in differing with 
‘them I do so with great deference to their 
‘superior judgment, but having listened 

-earefully, that is my judicial opinion. I 
mean no reflection upon the superior abil- 
ity in such matters of Mr. Kline and Mr. 
‘Comer, for whom, as railroad men, I have 
the greatest possible respect, but I really 
think itis for the best interest of all con- 

‘cerned that this application should be 
denied, and it will be so ordered.”—£-+x- 

change. 





The Blessings of Monopoly. 


If the actions of animals be divided into 
‘three general classes—reflex actions, in- 
.stinctive actions, and intelligent actions, 
ithe last being peculiar to rational beings, 
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I do not think it is good policy to - 


this division will be found to be insufficient 
to classify a class of actions which, in men 
as well as in lower animals, make up a 
large portion of the sum total of daily con- 
duct. By way of illustration, any person 
who has attempted to corner a flock of 
sheep in a field may recall the actions of 
the members in a successful attempt at 
escape. The leader will make a rush, and 
jump over any temporary barrier whicb 
may be used, and though the barrier be 
dropped, and there is no longer any oc- 
casion for jumping, every sheep will fol- 
low the example of the leader and jump 
precisely at the same place and in the 
same fashion. It seems laughably ridicu- 
lous in sheep, but men are governed by a 
similar impulse to jump at any conclusion 
toward which they are led by the common 
impulse of those around them, without 
stopping to inquire whether there be a 
warrant in reason for such antics. 

It is the fashion to rail at monopolies. 
Everybody does. It seems-to be bold, 
manly, and independent, and the thought 
that something may be said in opposition 
to the common impulse, is never thought 
of. To-day, more than ever before, social- 
istic ideas pass current, bearing the stamp 
of popular approval, Catholics as well as 
non-Catholics raising their voice to swell 
the common clamor against capital and its 
concentration, and to assert the growing 
idea that in this movement there is some- 
thing new, anti-Christian and unjust. 

It would seem that even a slight in- 
quiry into the past would teach us that 
the centralization of capital is nothing 
new; that there is no tendency now which 
did not exist from the first; that the 
“Ages of Faith” did not differ from the 


‘modern ages in this matter; and that, on 


the whole, the modern drift of capital is 
new only in its adaptation to the changed 
conditions of modern life. It may with 
the strictest truth be asserted that at no 
time in the history of the world has the 
individual man more powey to assert his 
individual ability than at the present time, 
and to become what it is in him to be, by 
genius, industry, and thrift. 

It may, to go a little farther, be asserted 
with truth, that no one cause contributes 
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more to sow the seeds of discontent, dis- 
order, and anarchy, than the unreasoning, 
senseless,and socialistic cry against wealth, 
as such, and against its possession by a 
few, as a crime against the many. It is 
the most popular cry of the demagogue ; 
the lecture platform and the editorial 
sanctuary resound and quiver with the 
sheet-iron thunders of the cheap social re- 
former. 

A monopoly is commonly understood to 
be the exclusive control, by one or a few 
persons, of something necessary or highly 
useful to the well-being of many. It may 
be that the thing controlled be food, or 
clothing, something tangible, or it may be 
some service to be rendered, such as the 
transportation of persons or of things 
necessary to the many, or it may be labor 
of any kind; the essential features of the 
monopoly being that the thing controlled 
be considered necessary to the many, and 
that it should be controlled by one or by 
a few. 

To commence at the foundation of all 
service, we have in the Knights of Labor, 
in the Federation of Labor, and other or- 
ganizations of various kinds, controlling 
the services of many, which services are 
absolutely essential to the common good, 
a modern instance of monopoly, and one 
absolutely impossible in former centuries. 
Opposed to such a concentration of power 
were solidly massed the privileged classes, 
classes privileged, not because of the in- 
dividual merits of the members composing 
these classes, but privileged because of 
the services, real or imaginary of some 
remote ancestor. 

The French Revolution was the greatest 
resolvent of the ancient order of things, 
and, in spite of the awful outrages per- 
petrated in the name of liberty, this great 
convulsion must be considered by all just 
minds, as the logical outcome of centuries 
of oppression, a sort of oppression in 
which the burden to be borne increased, 
pari passu, with the contempt of the privi- 
leged, for the class which bore the whole 
weight. It is a divine maxim that the ox 
which treads out the grain shall not be 
muzzled, and herein, if reason did not 
teach it, we have the approbation of God 
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for a monopoly of labor. In the modern. 
order of things it shall nevermore be con- 
sidered treason, to be punished by im- 
prisonment, by deprivation of life or of 
the liberty to earn one’s living, that the 
producer of wealth shall voice his demand. 
for a reasonable share in the things which 
grow under the ministry of his hands. 

The organizations of labor, the monop- 
olies of labor, they may properly be called, 
are far from perfect, either in their con- 
ception or in their methods of procedure. 
But the theory is correct. They are move- 
ments in which the voice of the individual 
is sounded with the volume of united 
force, and the voice of the weakest man is 
now heard with respect, if not with ad- 
miration, by classes that heretofore have 
heard it only with contempt. The organ- 
ization of labor must grow. The mistakes 
of the past must point out the safer 
course to be followed in the future, and 
the working man will learn daily more 
and more perfectly the lesson, that to 
be effective his demands must have 
right for their bulwark, and that they 
are weak only when they are wrong. Only 
he who wishes to be blind wiil not see 
that organization, concentration of service 
and united demand have vastly improved 
the condition of the laboring man, and 
assured to him not only protection against 
individual injury which is undeserved but 
permanence in such freedom. If, occasion- 
ally, the persons not immediately interest- 
ed be put to some temporary discomfort, 
it ought to be considered that the good of 
the whole social fabric must result from a 
just settlement of such disputes. It is 
better that such disputes should be settled, 
if possible, without the blood shedding 
which marked the French Revolution; 
but society must learn, if it has not already 
learned, that such extremes are possible, 
when wrongs go unrighted, and just ap- 
peals are disregarded. 

To pass from one extreme form of mo- 


-nopoly to the other, from labor to capital, 


the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a fewis as necessary to modern civiliza- 
tion, and as rich in good things for the 
many,as the monopoly of labor, for the 
assertion of the right of the laborer. Cap- 
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ital is fecund only when it is alive. 
miser, who hoards his money, who buries 
it in the earth, or who keeps it without 
investment, is the only capitalist who is to 
be feared. 

That there are more rich men now than 
ever before, and that the mass of riches in 
the hands of the few is greater than at 
any previous time in the history of the 
world, are ‘facts which ought to be con- 
sidered as blessings and not as injuries to 
the many not equally favored in the battle 
of life. The mere possession of gold is 
not more satisfying to its owner, when it 
lies unfruitful in the vault, than when it 
lay unmined and uncoined in the earth. 
As soon as aman becomes even a lender, 
he takes his chances of trusting his bread 
to the waters in the hope that it may come 
back after many days. It is altogether 
probable that his motives may not be of 
the highest, but motives are things which 
concern himself; his money in circulation 
concerns many. 

The mass of money in the possession of 
the rich, the desire for accumulation, the 
competition for profitable investment, are 
factors in every enterprise which calls 
upon the laborer for service, and brings 
these extremes of monopoly face to face 
for such an arrangement of profit sharing 
as shall be mutually profitable and per- 
manent. The time when investment ceases 
to be profitable in any particular enter- 
prise, when the hour comes ‘when there is 
no longer promise of return, that time and 
that hour mark the end of the agreement 
wherein labor agrees to serve and capital 
to. pay for service. 

It would seem a logical and necessary 
conclusion from such a statement that the 
interests of the laborer and of the capita- 
list are identical, to that purpose, that the 
enterprise undertaken must be continued 
at a profit to the capitalist, in order that it 
may be profitable for the laborer. 

The tendency of capital in modern 


commercial operations is toward centrali- ° 


zation, and in centralization must we look 
for the permanence of profit which will 
secure a reasonable return for capital, and 
a-reasonable permanence of employment 
for labor. . 


The » 


& them. 
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One of the most common objections 
urged against monopoly, as it is called, is 
that it discourages competition. The 
formation of labor unions has had the 
direct effect of crushing out competition 
between laboring men. The only security 
of the laborer is in preventing such com- 
petition. If it be considered desirable and 
necessary to eliminate competition among 
laboring men, surely no objection can be 
urged against capital from their side on 
that ground. 

As a matter of fact, no capitalist is 
willing to conduct his operations at a 
loss, and hence whatever sentimental ob- 
jections may be urged, self-preservation 
teaches him to abstain from investment 
unless he is able to see clearly the con- 
ditions of success, and is able to control 
It is said that ninety out of every 
hundred business enterprises fail, and a 
necessary consequence of every failure 
is that somebody is injured. Society 
is not supported by failures but by suc- 
cess. The injured persons in every fail- 
ure are far more apt to be the ones who 
do the work, but, as a matter of fact, profit 
sharing ceases when failure is assured. 
Success, on the other hand, means a con- 
tinuance in profit sharing. 

The Standard Oil Monopoly is most 
frequently cited as an exemplary evil, 
and is a fruitful theme for the dema- 
gogue. Itis forgotten that the existence 
of this great corporation has brought 
about a reduction in the price of illumin- 
ating oil, to a point about one-fourth of 
that at which it stood when this company 
or trust wasformed. Isit not a blessing 
for the poor man that fora day’s labor he 
may purchase thirty gallons of oil instead 
of ten? Or, to putit differently, is it not 
better that he should save out of the price 
of every gallon of oil twelve cents to be 
applied for food or clothing? It is not 
necessary that we should give the Stand- 
ard Oil Company any credit for philan- 
thropic motives; it is only proper that we 
should not overlook plain facts in our 


unreasonable imitation of the sheep and 


their antics. 
If the Standard Oil Company was not a 
monopoly, it:could not sell oil at retail 
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for four cents a gallon and make a profit. 
Tf it had not extinguished competition in 
its own line, it could not conduct business 
at a profit to itself and to its employes. 
The seller of illuminants must not stop to 
consider the competition in his own line of 
goods, but he must keep pace with the 
efforts of sellers ofilluminating gas, and of 
sellers of electric illumination to supplant 
him andto get the trade which he now 
supplies. 


Herein, and not in any philanthropic 


motives, must be found the forces which 
bring about the reduction in the prices 
of these commodities which are necessary 


for the many, and of which the capitalist has ~ 


amonopoly. The production of oil in mill- 
ions of gallons under one administration, 
at a profit ofa fraction of a cent on each 
gallon, means not only the extinction.of 
competition, but it means also that all that 
the oil costs the consumer, besides the 
profit, must be distributed to labor in its 
production. Let this not be forgotten. 

The railroads of the country are fre- 
quently cited as monopolies, though less 
truthfully than in the organizations of 
labor or the Standard Oil Company. 
Whilst the writer is not at present ready 
to give the figures as to the success of 
railroad enterprises, itis safe to say that 
three-fourths of such enterprises are 
financial failures. A railroad that fails 
to conduct its business at a profit, if it 
controls transportation over a certain 
territory, is as truly a monopoly as a rail- 
road that is profitable, and is more of a 
monopoly than arailroad that must meet 
competition for the same service. 

But it is the habit of the bell-wether to 
cite to the rest of the sheep the successful 
railroads as monopolies. The successful 
railroad corporations in the United States 
are chiefly those that offer transportation 
between the East and the West. Neither 
the New York Central, nor the Pennsylva- 
nia railroad, for instance, can be truthfully 
classified as monopolies, as they have to 
compete with each other, and with less 


successful roads, for the patronage to all . 
the principal points; but, for the sake of | 


this article, let us assume that they are 
monopolies. The only reason that they 
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are successful is, that by the consolidation 
of many small roads, by the purchase of 
supplies in great quantities for cash, by 
the running of solid trains over long dis- 
tances, in a word by conducting their 
business on a large scale, and thus reduc- 
ing their expenses for each mile of service 
rendered, they are enabled to realize a 
profit where enterprises of lesser magni- 
tude must inevitably fail. 

It can readily be seen that the division 
of income of a road which is conducted 
on a scale of*magnitude such as has 
been mentioned, must mean a very large 
proportion to be given for construction, 
for equipment, and for the daily ex- 
penses of service, and a small proportion 
for the investor. Every railroad that 
fails, as every other business enter- 
prise that fails, must leave somebody 
in the lurch. It may be the small inves- 
tor, very frequently it is the employe, but 
much more frequently it is the inhabitants 
of the country through which it passes. 
Every railway company is dependent on 
the prosperity of the people who live 
along its line; the more prosperous the 
people, the more profitable the railway. It 
is, therefore, directly to the interest of the 
railroad not only to encourage settlement 
along its line, but necessarily also to put 
its rates of transportation at such figures 
as will make it profitable for settlers. to 
continue to live where they can compete 
in the prices realized for their pro- 
ductions with those who live in other 
sections. 

As a consequence, again, the larger the 
volume of products transported, the 
cheaper the railroads must carry to dis- 
courage competition from other railroads 
ready at any moment to invade their terri- 
tory. The result of these necessary condi- 
tions has been that a barrel of flour, ora 
bushel of grain, can be carried in solid 
train lots from beyond the Mississippi at 
the same price as it can be carried in 
smaller lots from some interior town in 
New York tothe seaboard. The proximity 
of products to the market where. they 
must be sold is no longer measured by 
miles, but by freight rates. 

Without great railroad dosporshinsies 
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such as the New York Central, Chicago 
would be still a small trading post in the 
midst of an undeveloped wilderness, and 
cities like Denver, Kansas City, or Minne- 
apolis would be impossible. There would 
be no farmers in Iowa, Arkansas, or any 
of the states remote from the seaboard, 
whilst as it stands these states have driven 
the farmer from the hills of the Eastern 
States, and the raising of cattle for the 
market, in Massachusetts and other sea- 
board states of the East, has become a 
forgotten industry. : 

On the other hand, in place of agri- 
culture. and the slower methods of ac- 
cumulating wealth, the eastern cities 
‘have grown into vast manufacturing cen- 
tres, under the impulse of cheapened 
transportation. Both in the East and the 
West, the commodities needed in daily 
life, meat, flour, clothing, nay, even the 
luxuries of life, have become cheap and 
abundant, and those things to which the 
men of a half century ago were unac- 
customed, have become a part of the life 
of the citizen of to-day. 

Let the reader of this article take a map 
of the United States and draw a line along 
the so-called Mason and Dixon’s division 
of the map. North of that line he will 
see a country developed by thrift, by im- 
migration, by tillage, by transportation of 
products to market, and the quick return 
of payment for these products. He will 
see a country where cities are frequent 
and of large population, and where every 
evidence of civilization shines out, all 
rendered possible by the very monopolies 
which are the execration both of the 
small politician and the pennywise econo- 
mist. South of that line, however, he will 
see a country possessing every natural ad- 
vantage over the North, where the soil 
can raise three crops whilst the North 
raises one, a country richer in mineral re- 
sources, in water-power running waste, in 
climatic advantages compared to which 
the North is poorly equipped, and yet a 
~ country where there is little development, 
where agriculture is neglected, and where 
the people are poor, and hoping against 
hope for the coming of a day that shows 
no promise of a dawn. 
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What the South needs most is such 
railroads—monopolies, if you will—as the 


- New York Central Railroad, or the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad. It needs to run trains 
through, under one management, from 
Florida to Montreal, so that the early 
produce of the South may be put into the 
Northern market at such a price as it will 
pay the Northern man to consume it, the 
Southern man to produce it, and the rail- 
road to carry it. Then towns and villages 
such as are common in the North will 
grow up, fields will produce to their ut- 
most limit, schools, academies, and every 
comfort of civilization willabound. There 
will be no negro question, for the South 
will find employment for every hand, no 
matter what its color. Wealth, now so 
scarce, will flowin. Past differences will 
be forgotten. The producer of the South 
will become, by commerce, the brother of 
the consumer of the North, and with bet- 
ter knowledge of each other, with in- 
creasing travel, there will be a welcome 
in Georgia for the son of New England 
and in New York for the planter of the 
Carolinas. OS Nt Be 

It isnot here contended that monopolies 
have grown into existence by lawful meth- 
ods. It is now not claimed that their 
operations have been marked by justice 
and charity in all cases. But it is con- 
tended that to them we owe countless 
blessings that are not recognized by the 
mischief-making politician, and that with 
more consideration for what we owe them, 
with a iuster treatment of them by the peo- 
ple, these necessary factors in civilization 
might and should be considered as bene- 
factors and not oppressors of the people. 
—kev. T, A. Hendrick, in Donahoe’s 
Magazine. 





Links. 





Division officers should bear in mind 
that the business of the Brotherhood 
proper and the Insurance Association are 
now entirely separate and distinct, the 
office of the Brotherhood being room 307 
Society for Savings building, and the 
Insurance Association room 917 same 
building. It seems hardly: necessary to 
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say that the sending of money for both 
accounts in the same package is a source 
of annoyance and occasions no little incon- 
venience and we earnestly request that it 
be discontinued. There are quite a num- 
ber of Divisions that have up to date failed 
to forward their annual report for the 
year ending March 31, 1894, and in conse- 
quence of it, we are not able to close the 
account for the year. By an action of the 
Convention, every Division was required 
to forward its report to the Grand Office 
within sixty (60) days from June 1, 1894, 
and the Grand Officers were instructed in 
case of failure to do sc to suspend the 
charter of the offending Division. We 
dislike very much to resort to such ex- 
treme measures, but we must have the 
report in order that we may know the 


standing of each and every Division and 


what their account for the year should be, 
and without the report we are unabie to 
get the information necessary to that end. 
We shall notify by card every Division 
that has failed to make its report, and 
sincerely hope that no further notice may 
be needed to bring about the desired 
result. If the blanks for the report have 
been mislaid or lost, inform us of that fact 
and we will duplicate them, so there can be 
no excuse for a failure to attend to this 
important duty. 


THE Union Meeting at Brockville, Ont,. 
has been arranged for August 15th and 
16th. There willbe a business meeting 
and also a concert in the Opera House on 
the 15th. Thursday, 16th, will be spent 
on the River St. Lawrence, among the 
Thousand Islands. Grand Chief, P. M. 
Arthur, expects to be in attendance, 
nothing intervening to prevent. Those 
who attend may reach Brockville either by 
the Grand Trunk or Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways. Those by New York Central will 
take ferry at Morristown, N.Y. Brothers 
may obtain transportation for themselves 
and wives over G. T. R. on application 
through their own superintendent to L. J. 
Seargent, General Manager,. Montreal, 
and over C. P. R. to F. Fait, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, Montreal. Special rates 
have been arranged for at Revere House, 
St. Lawrence Hall and Grand Central 
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Hotels. Committee of Arrangements hope 
tosee all Divisions well represented and are 
looking forward to a successful meeting. 


ON our way to Cleveland via Galesburg, 
where we stopped to visit Div. 62, Brother 
Tyler, of that Division, and Brother C. T. 
Salisbury, Master of Lodge 24 Railway 
Trainmen, kindly accompanied us to the 
Railway Trainmen’s headquarters and 
printing establishment, where introduc- 
tions followed, and Grand Secretary and 
Treasurer W. A. Sheahan took great pains 
to show us through the building, their 
mode of doing business, printing, book- 
keeping, book-binding and distribution, 
They have a finely equipped establishment, 
and the trainmen and especially Mr. Shea- 
han have a zight to be justly proud of 
having certainly the best regulated and 
finest equipped printing establishment in 
Galesburg. We were greatly pleased 
with our visit and the courtesies we 
received.—EDITOR. 


On Sunday, June 3rd, Providence Div., No. 
57, held an interesting meeting, at the close 
of which they, with their wives, became the 
guests of What Cheer Div., 118, G.I. A, 
who came in goodly numbers to furnish 
entertainment and pass a social time. A 
fine musical program was rendered, con- 
sisting of musical selections by Messrs. 
Phillips and Gardiner, of Falstaff Club, 
Miss Helen May Butler, leader of Talma 
Orchestra, and Miss Grace Darling, a pupil 
of Miss Butler, who gave a violin solo that 
showed great musical ability and excellent 
teaching. Short addresses were inter- 
spersed, after which refreshments in the 
form of ice-cream, cake and coffee were 
served, to which all did ample justice. It 
was the expressed wish of the Brothers 
present that this occasion be repeated at 
an early date and as often as convenient. 


AT a meeting of Div. No. 330, B. of L. E., 
St. Albans, Vt., on the 13th inst, there 
came an alarm at the door during session, 
and on investigation we found a large 
congregation of ladies representing Div. 
No. 114, Bellevue Lodge, Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
who wished admission, and the Chief Engi- 
neer closed the meeting and granted their 
request. They presented Div. No. 330 the 
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sum of $100.00 in money asa gift. This 
being an entire surprise to all the mem- 
- bers, nearly all were at a loss of something 
to say; however, short speeches were made 
in acknowledgment by Brothers McCon- 
nell, Taylor, Sampa, McCanty and Ran- 
dall, and on request of their President, 
meeting was adjourned and all retired to 
the ante-room, where a delicious banquet 
was spread and served by the same ladies. 
All enjoyed a pleasant afternoon in the 
new hall and went home rejoicing, and 
with a more fraternal feeling than ever. 
God speed their good work. 


ONE of the grandest editions ever given 
the public in the shape of a Standard 
Dictionary was recently placed on the 
market by the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London Of the care 
and labor which has been bestowed on its 
preparation, evey page and every article 
give evidence, as also of the thorough and 
universal erudition which has been laid 
under contribution. This work is issued 
in two large volumes, one of which is al- 
ready finished and no expense or effort 
has been spared to make it as complete 
and as authoritative as possible. It is 
altogether a most complete and valuable 
work and will hold a pre-eminent place 
for many years. 


AN important rule now in vogue with 
the great Pennsylvania Railroad and allits 
proprietary lines is that nothing be used 
but first-class ties in the track, and nearly 
the whole supply comes from West Vir- 
ginia woodiands. The regulation dimen- 
sions for the ties for this company are 
seven inches face, seven inches thick, and 
eight and one-half feet long—and a good, 
sound tie is expected to last eight years. 
Again, all standard gauge roads use hewed 
ties exclusively, while on most na:.ow 
gauge roads and on small standa-d gauge 
lines sawed trees are accepted. The rum- 
ber of ties to a mile of track will average 
2,500 when laid as approved by experience 
as to safety, efficiency, and wear. In the 
past year, one company delivered on its 
various contracts between 800,000 and 
1,000,000 ties. All ties before delivery are 
inspected and passed upon by a railroad 
official. 
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A RATHER startling industrial develop- 
ment is reported from Victoria, where 
women have now been substituted for 
men at no fewer than 200 railway stations. 
The average wages paid to a station-mis- 
tress is £20 per year, whereas ‘the ob- 
jectionable male” used to receive £150. 
But, as the Sydney 7elegraph asks, “ How 
is the Victorian woman going to support 
a husband and family on £20 a year?”’— 
Car Builder. 

IN March last the ladies of Lodge No. 
59, G. I. A., realized the fact that many of 
the Brothers of Div. 370 had very little 
work to do in the last six months, and 
being interested in Brotherhood work, 
concluded that they would devise an 
entertainment and make a donation to 
Div. 370, to assist as much as possible in 
keeping the Division up to present stand- 
ing in members. They succeeded admira- 
bly by holding entertainments on two 
successive evenings, realizing enough to 
pay all expenses and donating $25.00 to 
our Division. And we wish to heartily 
thank the ladies of Lodge No. 59, G. I. A., 
through the columns of our JOURNAL, for 
their kindness, and we also think if other 
Lodges of the Auxiliary had acted the 
same, there would possibly not have been 
so many names in the list of expulsions 


in May, which we greatly deprecate. 


ARBITRATION, compulsory or otherwise, 
to adjust differences between labor and 
capital, should be the lesson and result of 
the great strike of coal miners now clos- 
ing. While, considering the numbers en- 
gaged, the late strike was comparatively 
free from violence, yet such cases of reck- 
less disregard for the rights of others as 
did occur provoked the unstinted con- 
demnation of the law-abiding element of 


‘society, a class really in sympathy with 


the miners. It is this public sentiment 
that organized labor should strive to re- 
tain, and in order to retain public sym- 
pathy, arbitration should be invoked 
whenever possible. 


W. C. VAN HoRNE Div., 528, London, 
Ont., was organized May 28th by S. Mason 
and Brothers of Div. 68. After the cere- 
mony the hall was thrown open and the 
ladies and guests filed in, when Miss: 


~ 
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Nettie Follis, on behalf of the engineers’ 
wives, presented the Division with a hand- 
some Bible for use at meetings. Brother 
Fitzpatrick responded in a few well chosen 
remarks, after which the ladies served 
refreshments and the evening was spent 
in social conversation, music and singing, 
when the company dispersed, well pleased 
with the evening’s entertainment. 


WE had a very pleasant call on Wednes- 
day from Brother S. D. Hutchins, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Brother Hutchins, as an air 
brake expert, was elected President of the 
Association of Air Brake men, which 
convened in Columbus in April, 1894. He 
has also been selected as one of the judges 
in a committee of five selected by the 

Locomotive Engineering, to attend the 
Master Mechanics’ Convention and decide 
who presents the best design for Locomo- 
tive cab and boiler fittings, a prize having 
been offered by that paper. Call again, 
Sam. 

THE St. Paul Convention photographs, 
18 x22, taken at Lake Harriet, are undoubt- 
edly the finest ever made of the Brother- 
hood on such occasions. They are simply 
grand; each member within range being 
brought out clear and natural as if taken 
separately. Much credit is due Miller, the 
photographer, of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
took hold without guarantee, and made a 
success where others had failed. Each 
Division should secure at least one copy 
to adorn their walls, as they will prove of 
much interest, and increase in value as 
time rolls on. They can be bought at a 
reduced price of 75 cents each, carefully 
packed and shipped, either by mail or 
express, as desired. Mr. Miller’s address 
is 171 E. Seventh Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


WHEN Isaac Clappison, the young brake- 
man, was crushed by the engine at 
Savannah, Illinois, he lay for an hour 
on the track before the engine could be 
raised to release him.* He screamed for 
help at first and as his friends gathered 
around him he called for his mother, two 
brothers and a sister who lived in Sabula., 
A special train was at once sent for them 
and while awaiting their arrival he sang, 
over and over again, the hymn, “Nearer 
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My God to Thee.” He had an excellent 
bass voice and never, perhaps, did the 
words of that grand old hymn sound 
sweeter or seem more full of meaning than 
when they came from his dying lips. To 
each of his acquaintances who came up 
he extended his hand, saying, “Shake 
hands for the last time.” After the arrival 
of his mother, sister and brothers he talked 
with them all and then said he would like 
to see Grace. ‘‘ Who is Grace?” asked his 
mother. “She is the girl I was going to 
marry,’ was the reply. The young lady 
lives in Maquoketa, and could not reach 
him before he died. He then asked his 
sister to sing his favorite hymn, ‘‘ Nearer 
My God to Thee,” and she did so as well 
as her grief would allow, though it was 
with a choking voice. Before his death 
he said to his family: “Isuppose you all 
know this is father’s birthday?” They re- 
plied that they did and he added: “I will 
soon see him.” He was conscious to 
the last and died whispering the word 
“mother” and with a smile on his face.— 
Dubuque Times. 


THE Chicago Great Western Railway 
Company have decided to establish their 
machine shops at Oelwein, Iowa. It is 
stated that a land company will expend 
$200,000 in their erection to induce the 
railroad company to locate at that point. 


THE Omaha Printing Co., Omaha, Neb., 
will have 1000 extra copies of fuli record 
of trial of U. P. employes us. Receivers, 
with all evidence on which Judge Cald- 
well’s decision was rendered. Divisions 
or individual members can have them at 
75 cents per volume and postage, by 
ordering now. They are bound in paper 
and contain 800 pages, properly indexed. 


WE are in receipt of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co.’s Tourist Booklet for 
1894, entitled ‘“Indianland and Wonder- 
land.” Great care has been exercised in 
its compilation, is beautifully illustrated, 
and filled with valuable information for all 
who contemplate summer touring, or a 
business trip in the north-west. The 
pamphlet can be obtained by forwarding 
six cents in stamps to Chas. S. Fee, Gen, 
Pass. Agt., N. P. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


we 
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BROTHER T. J. WELDON asks what is the 
best way to arrange front ends and firebox 
grates to burn hard coal, also coke. Will 
some of the Brothers inform him through 
the JOURNAL? 


THE platform adopted by the convention 
of Railway Employes at New York, recent- 
ly, declares for a line of action calculated 
to secure the passage of favorable state 
and national legislation; condemns the 
action of Judge Jenkins in the case of the 
Northern Pacific employes as oppressive 
and un-American ; applauds the course of 
Judge Caldwell and Judge Reimer; advo- 
cates united action at the ballot box and 
the discarding of party affiliations; favors 
the election of railroad commissioners by 
direct vote of the people, the enactment 
of laws giving railway employes Sunday 
rest so far as practicable; settling of 
differences by arbitration, adequate pro- 
tection against personal injury; favors the 
sending of representatives to assemblies 
of labor bodies and the establishment of 
a daily newspaper devoted to the interests 
of organized labor and recommends the 
exclusive use of goods bearing union 
labels.—/ournal of Labor. 


THE following resolution was adopted 
at the St. Paul convention: 

Resolved, That members of the B. of L. 
E. use all honorable means to help the 
order of the “ Brotherhood of R.R. Track- 
men” to organize in their respective 
localities. By so doing the Brotherhood 
will be helping to elevate a much abused 
class of wage earners to better their con- 
dition. 

Resolved, Further, that a notice calling 
the attention of all organizations in train 
service to the fact that there is such an order 
as the B. of R. R. Trackmen, and insert the 
same for two months in the JOURNAL, 

[Signed,] ANGUS MENISH, Div. 33, 

T. M. Conon, Div. 340. 

A REMARKABLE RAILway.—A railroad 
which the Germans have built in Asia 
Minor, extending from Ismid, a harbor 
about 60 miles east of Constantinople, to 
Angora, is remarkable as having less wood 
in it than perhaps any line in the world. 
Not only the rails and bridges, but the ties 
and telegraph poles are of iron, nine-tenths 
of it furnished by German works, and 
chiefly by Krupp. There are no less than 
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1,200 bridges on the line, one measuring” 
590 feet, one 445, and three 327 feet. There 
are 16 tunnels, the longest measuring 1430 
feet.—Ratlway Review. 


THE Switchman’s Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion in convention at Evansville, Indiana, 
selected Miles Barrett, of Kansas City, as 
Grand Master. Mr. Barrett has credibly 
performed the duties of Grand Organizer 
for several years and is well known in 
labor circles. J. R. Farr, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was elected Vice Grand Master, and J. M. 
Murphy, of Birmingham, Alabama, Grand 
Secretary and Treasurer. Headquarters 
will be moved from Chicago to Evansville, 
Indiana. 


In the future, requests made upon the 
General Secretary of Insurance tocarry tem- 
porarily the insurance of a Brother must 
be signed by the Secretary and four 
members of the Insurance of the Division 
making the request. 





Mark of Esteem. 


Never has parting been made to appear 


“such sweet sorrow as on the occasion 


of a testimonial presentation from those 
recently under him to William T. Reed, 
late superintendent of motive power 
on the Chicago Great Western railroad. 
Mr. Reed resigned a few weeks ago and 
will start next Monday on a trip to Eng- 
land and Scotland. Seldom does it fall to 
the lot of an executive officer to become 
so deeply established in the respect and 
affection of his men as in the case of Mr. 
Reed, for whom every man on the road. 
has a good word. They seized upon this. 
as an opportune time to give expres- 
sion to the sentiments so universally 
held, and, boarding a Como avenue car, 
over a hundred of the men went out to 
Mr. Reed’s residence on the banks of the 
pretty lake. The majority of them were, 
of course, local employes, but there were 
representatives present from all of the 
divisions of the road, and it was amply 
demonstrated that they were acting for 
the men all along the line. 
After taking possession of the house 
Mr. Reed was summoned, and as he en- 
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‘tered the room he significantly remarked 
that the time had gone by for him to be 
waited upon by grievance committees. 
Then he was informed that the object of 
the present visit was not of the usual 
nature in deputations of employes. The 
chair was taken by A. N. Hayes, who 


addressed Mr. Reed as follows: 

Owing to the fact of my being selected by the 
representatives ofall departments under the name 
of the mechanical department of the Chicago 
Great Western Railway, over which you have 
been superintendent since 1858 up to the 1st inst., 
as chairman of this delegation, and on behalf of 
the employes and of those here assembled, and 
owing to the fact that during the last six years 
you have treated us with that kindness and cour- 
‘tesy which have always been foremost in your 
character, both in your official position and pri- 
vate life, we have assembled here to-night to show 
in our feeble way some appreciation for those 
kindnesses, and as you have given us so many 
surprises during the time you have been with us, 
“~we have now decided to surprise you, and try to 
take you by storm, as you have heretofore stormed 
us in that friendly spirit of yours. I, therefore, 
take the pleasure of introducing, as the first 
-speaker, Engineer J. Rosser, of the Dubuque di- 
vision, coupled with the names of Foreman Henry 
Yorke and Fireman Gillece. 

Mr. Rosser made a brief but very happy 
speech expressive of the pleasure it gave 
him to read the address adopted by his 
fellow employes, which was couched in 


the following language : 

The officers and men of the locomotive, me- 
«chanical and car departments of the Chicago 
“Great Western Railway present to Mr. William 
7. Reed this testimonial of their respect and 
esteem, on the occasion of his severing his con- 
nection with the company, after six years of un- 
tiring service as superintendent of motive power 
and rolling stock. 

We cannot allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out expressing our deep regret at the company 
losing so efficient an officer and the employes so 
kind and considerate a master, which we have 
always found him to be under the most trying 
circumstances—generous toa fault, willing at all 
times to aid his men with good counsel and ad- 
vice, both in the interests of the company and for 
the advancement of the employes, in whom he 
always took a most lively interest. 

That his future path in life may lead to pros- 
perity, happiness and crowning success, is the 
earnest prayer of all. 

Signed, in behalf of the employes, by James 
Slavin, J. T. McDowell, W. C. Weer, W. Story, W. 
H. Dressell, Rich. Hunter, EK. E. Warren, E. Heath- 
cote, J. C. Donald, W. R. Robinson, R. W. Scott, 
WwW. Dawson, J. F. Leahy, Joe Hague, C. L. Olm- 
stead, Jno. Birse, S. Hall, M. P. Weer, W. J. Doctor, 
SV. FE. Archibald, M. Sullivan, F. Slayton, F. H. 
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Newlove, J. C. Rosser, M. Dailey, R. L. Cowdrey, 
F, Gillece. 


The address had been very handsomely 
engrossed in pen and ink by Otto Abram- 
sky, of the inspector general’s office in 
the army building, its execution reflect- 
ing great credit on his artistic ability. 
The design consisted of a railroad track 
for a base, with pillars on either side on 
which were sketched representations of 
various kinds of machines, including a 
lathe, drill, punch, hydraulic press, steam 
hammer, crane and hand saw, and reclin- 
ing chair. A palette represents the paint 
shops. The figures 1888-1894 indicate the 
length of service of the recipient with 
the road, and, surmounting the design isa 
sketch of engine 120, Mr. Reed’s favorite. 
The whole is handsomely framed, and will 
make a very pretty memento. 

Following this presentation came two 
others, the first of which was introduced 
by the chairman, who thus addressed Mr. 
Reed: 


Itis aknown fact that during the time you 
have been with us, should any person come to you 
seeking any information on subjects of whatever 
nature, they have never left your office without 
being in possession of the necessary information 
and fully enlightened on the subject they asked 
about. In the knowledge of this fact I take pleas- 
ure in introducing Foremen Slavin and Dailey, 
who, Ibelieve, wish some knowledge on a sub- 
ject with which you are conversant. 

Mr. Slavin stepped forward and said: 

Mr. Reed—We, your former employes, have been 
given to understand that you intend takimg a trip 
abroad, and realizing that you might sometimes 
feel lonesome on the broad expanse of the ocean, 
we have prepared this little trinket asa compan- 
ion to you on the quarterdeck. I presume quar- 
terdeck is all right, but I know more about en- 
gines than I do about ships; however, you will 
know what I mean. This is a new kind of valve, 
upon which we have not yet secured a patent and 
which we should like to have you examine and 
explain. 


Thereupon Mr. Dailey handed the valve 
to Mr. Reed, and as the latter proceeded 
to open it he found within $350 in cash. 
Nor was this all, for the chairman again 
had something to say and he did it, as 
follows: 

Itis with great regret that we know you will be 
leaving us shortly to make a journey across the 
ocean to Merrie England. We thought that pos- 
sibly seasickness or other seaman’s trouble might 


befall you, andas weare fully aware that some- 
thing in a bottle is a mighty handy thing to have 
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around, a good friend of yours, a representative of 
the passenger department, has provided some- 
thing whereby you may make your equipment 
complete before starting on your journey. I take 
pleasure in introducing to you. W. R. Robinson 
and W. F. Archibald,who will tell you all about it. 


W. R. Robinson, chief clerk of the motive 
power department, spoke briefly and to 
the point, following up the idea that some- 


thing to drink was a good thing to have 


on a voyage, and Mr. Archibald then 
handed to Mr. Reed a handsome silver 
flask, donated by C. H. Holdridge, of the 
‘passenger department, who was unable to 
be present himself. 

This concluded the presentation cere- 
monies and something very akin to mois- 
ture was seen in Mr. Reed’s eyes as he rose 
to respond. In substance he said: 


This visit is somewhat of a surprise to me. I | 


have often entertained other committees, but of a 
very different nature from this one. I thank you 
one and all for the very great kindness you have 
shown to me, and I leave the Chicago Great West- 
ern with the best wishes for all who have worked 
with me. I was never with any road where 
matters have gone so harmoniously as on this, 
and this is because I have the helping hand of all 
concerned. The last meeting we had here was of 
a different nature from this, and one that has 
partially led me to take this step. We all have 
our troubles, and I have had mine in the past six 
months. I feel that going to Europe may relieve 
me of some of that trouble which it has been so 
hard for me to overcome. 

There was a deep hush as. Mr. Reed 
spoke thus feelingly of the recent loss of 
his wife, and heartfelt sympathy went out 
to him. Mr. Reed said he would return 
about Aug. I. 

Brief speeches were then made by a 
number of those present, among them 
being M. Sullivan, W. Dawson, J. Birse, W. 
F. Archibald, F. Slayton, J. F. Leahy, G. 
Royal, Sr., J. P. Cowley, W. J. Doctor, J. 
Hague, P. Olson, M. P. Weer, T. Rowlands, 
W. R. Robinson, S$. Hall, T. Goulding, E. 
F. Hains, M. Warner, A. J. Stobbart, J. H. 
Goodyear, H. Yorke, M. Daley, J. H. Goff, 
O. Reisinger and others. 





Accidents to Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen. 


The object of publishing this monthly 


list of accidents to locomotive engineers 
and firemen is to make known the terrible 
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‘sacrifice of life and limb that is constantly 


going on among this class of people, with 
the hope that such publication will in 
time indicate some of the causes of acci- 
dents of this kind, and help to lessen the 
awful amount of suffering due directly and 
indirectly to them. If any one will aid us 
with information which will help to make 
our list more complete or correct, or who: 
will indicate the causes or the cures for 
any kind of accidents which occur, they 
will not only be doing us a favor, but will 
be aiding in accomplishing the object of 
publishing this report, which is to lessen 
the risk and danger,to which the men to 
whom we all intrust our lives are 
exposed. . 

The only, or the chief source of informa- 
tion we have, from which our report is 
made up, is the newspapers. From these 
the following list of accidents, which 
occurred in April, has been made up. Of 
course we cannot report those of which we 
have no knowledge, and doubtless there 
are many such. | 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 5.—F. J. Suter, a. 
fireman on the Pennsylvania Railroad, was: 
killed yesterday afternoon in the Twenty- 
eighth Street yard while working with the 
air-brakes under his engine. A brake 
lever was suddenly thrown out against his. 


head, killing him instantly. 


Clarksville, Tenn., April 5.—While a 
freight train on the C. & O. Railroad was 
passing Cumberland City Station this 
evening, someone threw a stone into the 
cab, striking the fireman over the eye, 
inflicting quite a severe injury. 

Batavia, N. Y., April 5—A tire on an 
engine of the Lehigh Vailey Railroad 
broke while the engine was running at the 
rate of 35 miles an hour near here this 
afternoon. The fireman and engineer 
were slightly injured. 

Rouse’s Point, N. Y., April 5.—A mis- 
placed switch caused the derailment of a 
train on the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company’s Railroad at this point this 
morning. Aman in front of the switch 
lights prevented the engineer from seeing 
the open switch. The engineer and 
fireman escaped with slight injuries, 

Lake Benton, Minn., April 6.—A regular 
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west-bound passenger train on the Winona 
& St. Peter branch of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad jumped the track 
half a mile east of here to-day. Engineer 
Ed. Frary was instantly crushed to death 
under the engine. 

Cairo, Ill, April ete penicer Charles H. 
Norris, of the Illinois Central Road, had 
his legs so badly crushed that they had to 
be amputated, as the result of a collision 
between his engine and some cars at this 
point this evening. The shock of the 
collision threw the throttle wide open and 
the engine ran down the track. 

Dalleston, Pa., April 7—A gas explosion 
in the fire-box of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad engine, causing the 
flames to shoot out at the door, burned 
Isaac Van Pelt, fireman of the engine, 
about the head and face very badly this 
afternoon. 

New Era, Mich., April 9.—An engine on 
a logging railroad belonging to Staples & 
Covel ran into a tree and was knocked 
over a 16-ft. embankment, carrying nine 
men with it. Among the killed were 
Adolph Shelander, engineer, and Gus 
Anderson, fireman. 

Port Chester, N. Y., April 12.—An ex- 
press train on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad ran into a caboose at 
this point to-day. James Gaffney, fireman 
of the express train, was severely hurt 
about the arms, body and face. 

Lancaster, Pa., April 13.—An engine on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, while running 
backward and hauling a caboose, was de- 
railed at this point to-day. The wheels of 
the pony truck left the rails, pierced the 
caboose, and cut it into fragments. Fire- 
man I. C. Cover had his hip injured by 
leaping from the engine. 

Pottsville, Pa., April 13. There ° was a 
collision at Morrie Junction of the Phila- 
delphia & Erie Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, between a Lehigh Valley 
passenger train and the Pennsylvania train 
of empty cars. The engineer of the 
passenger train was thrown off his engine 
and badly bruised. 

Hilliard, Wyo. Ter., April 14.—A train 
on the Union Pacific Railroad was ditched 
half a mile east of here to-night. H. 
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George, fireman, and William Leth- 
bridge, the engineer, were instantly 
killed. 


Hazleton, Pa., April 15.—There was a 
collision between a Pennsylvania freight 
and a Lehigh Valley express train at Silver 
Brook at noon to-day. Engineer Kimmel, 
of the freight train, had his eye cut and 
back and head bruised. Fireman Art 
Brown had one leg broken and was other- 
wise injured. 

Salt Lake City, April 17.—A landslide 
occurred at Weaver Canon, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, to-day, causing an acci- 
dent to a freight train. The fireman of the 
engine had one leg broken. 

Reading, Pa., April 18.—Philip M. Lehr, 
a fireman on a passenger train of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was leaning out of 
his cab north of here, and was caught by a 
signal post and dragged from the engine. 
His skull was crushed. 

Goshen, Ind., April 19.—An express train 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad ran into the caboose of a freight 
train standing on the track that did not 
clear the main track, at Dunlap to-day.’ 
Engineer Charles Melcher remained at his 
post and was very severely injured. Fire- 
man Nopper jumped and sustained severe 
injuries by being thrown against the 
fence. 

Watertown, N. Y., April 19.—While a 
train on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad was standing on the Y at 
Theresa Junction, waiting for another train 
to pass, the latter came down and ran 
through an open switch at the rate of 30 
miles an hour, crushing into the engine of 
the waiting train. The engine ofthe latter 


“was driven back against the tender, catch- 


ing *the engineer as it went and killing 
him. The fireman jumped and broke 
his leg. 

Calais, Me., April 19.—The locomotive 
and tender of a train on the Shore Line 
Railroad left the rails near here this morn- 
ing. The engineer was severely injured. 
The accident was caused by the spreading 
of the rails. 

Denver, Colo., April 19.—A passenger 
train on the Burlington & Missouri Rail- 
road was ditched to-day by a sand drift on 
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the track near Yuma, Colo. Engineer Pat 
Quinlan and Fireman Bert Goodwin were 
seriously hurt. 

Carlisle, Pa, April’ 20—A passenger 
train on the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
struck an empty box car that had been 
blown by the wind from a siding on to 
the main track, about three miles south of 
here to-night. The engine fell over on its 
side, and both engineer and fireman were 
jammed between the engine and tender, 
but escaped serious injury. 

Hartford City, Ind., April 21—A Pan 
Handle freight train plunged down an em- 
bankment near hereto-day. J. A. Phillips, 
the engineer, was fatally injured, and C. L. 
Tucker, the fireman, had both legs broken. 
The accident was caused by the engineer 
running into an open switch, believing he 
was on the main track. 

Lancaster, N. H., April 22.—A freight 
trainon the Grand Trunk Railway ran 
into a washout at a bridge over the Nulhe- 
gan River, near Wenlock, to-night. The 
engineer was kiiled and the fireman badly 
injured. 

Sherman, Tex., April 26.—A freight train 
on the Houston & Texas Central Railroad 
was wrecked one mile north of Van 
Alstyne this morning. Circumstances in- 
dicate a premeditated case of train-wreck- 
ing. A cross-tie placed near the cattle 
guard was the obstruction. Charlie Clap- 
pert, the engineer, was slightly scratched. 

Patchogue, L. I., April 26.—Eugene Ban- 
croft, an engineer on the Long Island 
Railroad, was stepping from his engine 
this morning when he slipped and fell 
between the driving-wheels. Both legs 
were crushed, the right one being entirely 
severed at the hip. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, April 27.—A brok- 
en rail caused an engine and three cars to 
leave the track of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad near here to-day. The engineer 
was seriously hurt. 3 

Houston, Tex., April 28.—On the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad between 
Kenny and Bellville,arock train ran into 
the rear of a freight, telescoping the 
freight and several of the cars. Dad 
Christian, the engineer of the rock train, 
was badly hurt. 
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St. Louis, Mo., April 30.—Two switch 
engines with heavy trains behind them 
collided in the yards of the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern to-night. C. 
Berkshaw, a fireman, was scalded to death. 

Jacksonville, Fla., April 30.—A train on 
the Florida Central & Peninsula Railroad 
jumped the track and went through a 
30-foot trestle near Plant City, Fla. The 
locomotive turned a complete somersault, 
and the engineer went down under it. 
His legs were crushed and his head and 
shoulders badly scalded. oe 

Our report for April, it will be seen, in- 
cludes 28 accidents, in which 5 engineers 
and 5 firemen were killed, and 15 engi- 
neers and 14 firemen were injured. The 
causes of the accidents may be classified 
as follows: 
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[We are indebted to the American En- 
gineer for this list of casualties that 
accrue to the engineers and firemen, and 
the ‘tabulated causes that produced so 
grave aresult‘as this list indicates. As only 
a partial list of accidents that accrue to 
enginemen alonein one month, it is signifi- 
cant and a subject for thought.]—EpITor. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

SERIES B. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 20, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 
906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 9II, 912, 913, 914, 915, 916, 917 
and 918. 
To the Secretary and Treasurer of Division No.— 


You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of seven dollars and fifty _ 
cents from all who are insured for $4,500, five 
dollars from all who are insured for $3,000, and 
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wtwo dollars and fifty cents from those who are 
insured for $1,500, for the payment of the follow- 
‘ing claims, of those who were members of this 
.Association at the time these deaths occurred : 


ASSESSMENT NO. 901. 


March 8, 1894. Bro. JACOB H. HARDY, of Flick- 
-wir Div., 351. Admitted Dec.’7, 1887. Age 41. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. MARY Harpy, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 902 


April 16, 1894. Bro. J. S. HICKERSON, of St. 
John Div., 266. Admitted April 6, 1890. Age 29. 
‘Died from consumption. Insurance payable to 
Mrs J.S. HICKERSON. \ 

ASSESSMENT NO. 903. 


May 1, 1894. Bro. WM. REID, of Geo. Pullman 
Div., 428. Admitted March 17, 1891. Age 36. Died 
;from phthisis. Insurance payable to Mrs. MARTHA 
P. REID, wife. 
ASSESSMENT NO. 904. 

May 3, 1894. Bro. FRANK A. HUNTLEY, of 
Janesville Div., 185. Admitted March 5, 1883. Age 
“40. Died from acute meningitis. Insurance pay- 
_able to MRS. MINNIE HUNTLEY, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 905. 


May 10, 1894. Bro. JAS. JEFFREY, of Altoona 
Div., 241. Admitted Aug. 20, 1891. Age52. Killed 
‘in a collision. Insurance payable to Mrs. Jas. 
_JEFFREY, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 906. 


May 10, 1894. Bro. WM. H. PERRY, of F. Welliver 
Div.,494. Admitted April 28, 1892. Age 30. Died 
:from exhaustion following fracture of spine. In- 
-surance payable’to MRs. JAS. PERRY, mother. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 907. 


May 12, 1894. Bro. W. R. USSERY, of Tuscumbia 
“Div., 423. Admitted June 24, 1889. Age 28. Died 
from consumption. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
W. R. USSERY, wife. 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 908. 


May 13, 1894. Bro. JAMES M. ATKINS, of Jef- i 


‘ferson Levy Div., 513. Admitted Oct. 17, 1889. Age 
37. Died from peritonitis. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. ANNIE M. ATKINS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 909. 
May 15, 1894. Bro. LAFAYETT# J. FRISBIR, of 
-South Minneapolis Div., 357. Admitted’ Aug. 25, 
1893. Age 37. Died from appendicitis. Insur- 
:ance payable to Mrs. Mary A. FRISBIE, Wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. gio. 


May 19, 1894. Bro. J. D. SULLIVAN, of Grand 
«Canon Div., 29. Admitted Dec. 3, 1886. Age 37. 
Died from pneumonia. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. J. D. SULLIVAN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. gII. 
May 22, 1894. Bro. JAS. H. FARMER, of Jersey 
‘City Div., 53. Admitted April 23, 1591. Age 37. 
Killed by being run over by an engine. Insurance 
ayable to Miss Mary B. and ANNIE F. FARMER, 
«children. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 912. 

May 23, 1894. Bro. GHO. W. MAY, of Gabriel 
Div., 307: Admitted Aug. 20, 1893. Age 30. Died 
from injuries received in acollision. Insurance 
-payable to Mrs. Mary C. May. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 913. 


May 30, 1894. Bro. GEO. GEARHART, of Bald- 
-win Div., 80. Admitted May to, 1892. Age 35. 
Killed in a collision. Insurance payable to MRs. 
RosA M. GEARHART. 


ASSESSMENT No. 914. 


Bro. JAS. F. HUBBARD, of Bald- 


May 30, 1894. 
bi Admitted Sept. 21, 1889. Age 39. 


«win Div., 80. 
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Died from injuries received in a collision. Insur- 


ance payable to Lucy A. HUBBARD. 
ASSESSMENT NO. 915. 

June6é, 1894. Bro. JEREMIAH D. DUNHAM, of 
Central Div., 157. Admitted Dec. 8, 1886. Age 55. 
Died from gangrene. Insurance payable to MRs. 
J. D. DUNHAM, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 916. 


June 6, 1894. Bro. WM. A. BARR, of Terre Haute 
Div., 25. Admitted Nov. 3, 1890. Age47. Mur- 
dered. Insurance payable to Mrs. HANNAH BARR, 
wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 917. 


June 7, 1894. THOMAS O. PAIGE, of Mattoon 
Div., 37. Admitted Jan. 16, 1891. Age 48. Died 
from maniacal exhaustion and inanition. Insur- 
ance payable to BARBARA PAIGE, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. g18. 


June 8, 1894. Bro. DAVID CARTER, of Garrett 
Div., 153. Admitted March 31, 1887. Age 4o. 
Amputation of leg. Insurance payable to MRs. 
Lizzie CARTER. 

NoTE.—Assessments Nos. 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 
906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912 and 913 will be paid 
from the surplus. Secretaries will collect for five. 
Assessments Nos. 901, 902, 906, 907, 909, 910, 912, 
913, 916 and 917 are for $1,500. All others are 
for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 16,705, of which 12,164 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 
12,205 are for $1,500. ‘ 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

H. C. Hays, Gen’l Sec. 

A. B. YOUNGSON, President. 


16,757, of which 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





In May issue of the JOURNAL, the name of T. B. 
Arden appears as expelled from Div‘sion 256, for 
violating obligation. It isa mistake and should 
tread Frank B. Arden. 


Traveling card bearing the name of H. W. 
Tenny, issued by Division 27, was lost; if pre- 
sented, please take it up, and return to P. M. 
Griffith, 256 Liberty st., Freeport, Iil. 


a_i el 


Members of the following Divisions will -cor- 
respond with the F. A. E. at once: 
Division— Diviston— 
436—C. C. Carey. 297—John McGovern. 
498—W. H. Dicks. 385—P. Larkins. 
187—B. F. Cannon, E. A. Seegar. 
198—T. Burchhill, R. B. Barkley, J. W. Barry. 
330—Fred Summers, J. W. Grace, A. C. Cenedy. 
455—M. H. Bledsoe, Mike Conley, S. F. Horne, 
Ww.cC. nese phe 
81—All members of this Division please send 
their names and fulladdress tothe F.A.K, 


——————_——_ + <> 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 


ee 
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is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. H.—Eps.] 

Charlottsville, Va., May 13, James M. Atkins, 
Div. 513. 7 

South Boston, Mass., May 22, HK. B. Green, Div. 
B12 

East Las Vegas, N. Mex., April 13, Alice, and on 
the 18th of April, May, both daughters of Bro. 
John McMullen, Div. 371. 

Blossburg, Pa., May 21, Sarah, M., wife of Bro. 
J. D. Gillett, Div. 41. 

Janesville, Wis., May 3, F. A. Huntly, Div. 185. 

Port Jervis, N. Y., May 5, Bro. I. B. Hay, Div. 54. 

Sedalia, Mo., May 9, EH. W. Wood, son of Bro. 
T. Wood, Div. 178. 

Roanoke, Va., April 25, George, son of Bro. J. 
Baughman, Div. 4o1. 

Elmira, N. Y., May 7, Mary, wife of Bro. D. Por- 
ter, Div. 41. 

Albany, N. Y., April 22, J. Hamingan, Div. 46. 

Wilmington, Del., May 10, Margaret, wife of 
Bro. Ll. D. Tufts, Div. 51. | 

Corning, N. Y., May 14, Mrs. W. S. Lovejoy, wife 
of Bro. W.S. Lovejoy, Div. 244. 


Columbus, Ohio, May to, Bro. J. A.Wahl, Div. 124. 


Rochester, Minn., April 28, congestion of lungs, 
Bro. Frank Casey. 

Oil City, Pa., June 5, Bro. J. J. O'Connors. 

Keyser, W. Va., Mrs. M. S. Nixon, aged 72, 
mother of Bro. John Nixon, Div. 506. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., May 5, Mrs. Routh, mother of 
Cc. B., A. W. Routh, Div. 325. 

Walurhba, Pa., May 18, Mrs. Graham, wife of Bro 
J. N. Graham, Div. 325. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 2, Mary, wife of Bro. 
Ora S. Kirkham. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 15, LaFayette J. 
Frisbie. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 13, Idella, wife of Bro. 
EdwardChapin. May 20, John, infant son of Ed-°* 


ward and Idella Chapin. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., May 24, Susan, wife of Bro. 
John Keebler. 





_ WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from us our Brother Edward Frary, who 
was fatally injured _ by derailment of his engine, 
near Lake Benton, Minn., April 16, 1894, 

Resolved, The immortelles of his sturdy char- 
acter anc the place where he sleeps will ever keep 
green in memory of his name. 

Resolved, The community in which he resided 
so long esteemed him as a high-minded public 
citizen. The stricken wife and children, in this 
hour of their trouble, we commend to the tender 
mercy of the Father of All. 

R. Lowry, 
A. MCCONNEL, }Comunittee. 
T. THOMPSON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June Io, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God, in His 
infinite wisdom, to remove from our midst by 
death our worthy Brother Wm. Nicholson, who, 
at 3:20 on the morning of May 27th, met instant 
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death, by runningintoa large rock, at Pine Grove, 
Pa.,B. & O.R.R., 

Resolved, That, in the death of Bro. Nicholson,. 
Div. 370 loses a true and tried member, the B. & O. 
R. R. one of its most trustworthy and efficient 
engineers, and society one of its most kind 
and genial companions. That we extend to the 
widow and children of our deceased Brother our 
greatest sympathy, and commend them to the 
kind care of Him who has promised to look after 
the widow and fatherless. That we tender thanks 
to the S.S. Brown Cornet Band for their kindly 
performed services; also the Masonic fraternity, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Knights of 
Pythias, and other bodies of visiting engineers, 
firemen and visitors who came to pay their last 
tespect to him who made friends and endeared: 
himself to all he met. We deeply deplore his. 
eats and feel that his vacant chair will be hard. 
to 


Resolved, That our charter be draped in mourn- 
ing for thirty days; that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent his bereaved wife, and that they be 
entered upon our minutes. 

BR. M. MAHAN, 
THOS. NOBLE, +Committee. 
PAT. KANE, 


TAYLOR, TEX., June Io, 1894. 


WHEREAS, The sorrowful duty devolves on the 
Brothers of Gabriel Division, No. 307, of having 
to announce the death of our worthy Brother 
George W. May, which occurred on May 23, 1894,, 
tesulting from injuries received while in the dis- 
charge of his duties, on the M., K. & T. Ry., on. 
May 16, 1894, 

Resolved, That, in the death of Brother Geo. M. 
May, the M., K. & T. Ry. has lost an efficient en- 
gineer, the Brotherhood a true and worthy mem- 
ber, and his family a loving husband and kind. 
father. That we most neartily sympathize with 
his widowed wife and fatherless little one in their 
sad hour of bereavement. 

Resolved, That, as a tribute of respect to his: 
memory, we drape our charterin mourning for 
thirty days, have a copy of these resolutions en- 
tered upon the minutes of this Division, and send. 
a copy of them to the desolate family. 

T. P. O'ROURKE, ) : 
R. E. ECHOLS, ¢ Commuttce, 


OIL CITY, PaA., June Io, 1894. 
At a regular meeting of Division 173, B. of Le 
E., the following resolutions were adopted: 


WHEREAS, It is with profound sorrow that we 
record the death of our late Brother, J. J. O’Con- 
nor, who, while in the aischarge of his duty, met. 
a painful accident by falling on the spout of am 
oil can, which entered his right eye and punctur- 
ed the brain, resulting in death, 

Resolved, Thatin the death of Brother O’Con- 
nor, Division 173 has lost a worthy member, the 
W.N.Y.& P.R.R. Co., a reliable, competent and 
industrious engineer, society a kind and genial 
companion, his wife a good husband, his family 
a loving father, and Oil City an honorable citizen. 
That while we bow in humble submission to the 
will of God, we sincerely mourn his untimely 
endand deplore the fact that has deprived us of 
the companionship of a warm-hearted Brother, 
who was respected and esteemed by all. 

We deeply and sincerely sympathize with the 
family and bereaved friends, and while we cannot. 
estimate their sorrow or express it in words, we 
trust that they may find comfort in Him who 
doeth all things well, and we earnestly pray that 
Godin His infinite mercy will enable them to: 
bear up under their sad bereavement with Chris- 
tian fortitude aud humble submission to His 
divine will, 

That asa just tribute to the memory of our de- 
ceased Brother, Division 173 drape its charter in 
mourning for an indefinite period. That a copy 
of these resolutions be presented tothe family of 
our deceased Brother, and published in the Oib 
City papers. M.S. Tosin, 

WM. AGNEW, 
J. H. MACKRES, 


i Committee. 
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SCRANTON, PA., May 30, 18094. 
The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by Sam Sloan Division, No. 276, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: 


WHEREAS, A sudden and unexpected accident 
has taken from our midst Brother Ira Gearhart, 
who was killed by being struck by the tunnel 
guard post at Nay Aug tunnel of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, at Scranton, Pa., 
May 27th, ie 

Resolved, That our Division has lost a worthy 
and esteemed member, and being conscious of 
the heavier loss to those dearer to him, we, as a 
band of Brothers, members of Sam Sloan Division, 
No. 276, extend to his grief-stricken widow and 
relatives our heartfelt sympathy, and pray our 
Heavenly Father with His ever watchful care to 
protect and console them in this their great afflic- 
tion. That,as a tributeof respect, we drape our 
charter for thirty days, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the bereaved widow, and 
entered on the minutes of the Division, and be 
published in the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers’ JOURNAL, and daily papers. 


C. P. ASHELMAN ; 
W. J. FISHER, ’ | committee. 


CHICAGO, May 13, 1894. 


WHEREAS, God in his infinite wisdom has re- 
moved from our circle Brother Samuel S. Edgerle, 
of Div. 10, who was instantly killed by derailment 
of engine while in the discharge of his duties on 
the Illinois Central R. R., at Buckley, Ill., May 
gth, 1894, 

Resolved, That in the death of our Brother, Div. 
ro has lost an esteemed member; while we bow in 
humble submission to him who doeth all things 
well, yet we mourn the loss of our Brother who 
was stricken down in life while at his post of 
duty, and we tender our heartfelt sympathy to his 
bereaved wife and children and other relatives, 
and pray God will enable them to bear up in their 
great sorrow. 

Resolved, That the thanks of Div. 10 are tendered 
to the officers of the Illinois Central R. R., who so 
kindly furnished a special train from Chicago to 
Champaign and return for family and friends to 
attend the funeral; and as a tribute to our de- 

arted Brother we drape our charter in mourning 

or thirty days, and a copy of these resolutions be 
presented to the bereaved family. 
W. T. PERRY, 
WM. S. PECK, >Committee. 
A. R. BOOTH, 


May 28, 1894. 
WHEREAS, We are called again to mourn the 
. loss of Brother J. W. Golladay, of Div. 10, who was 
instantly killed by getting off a suburban train 
on the Illinois Central R. R., at the foot of 14th 
St., Chicago, I1l., May 11, 1894, 

Resolved, That we as members of Div. 10 extend 
to the bereaved wife and chiidren and other 
telatives our heartfelt sympathies, and in this 
their hour of grief we beg to assure them that 
though they may find it hard to say ‘‘ Thy will be 
done,” they should remember that God doeth all 
things well, 

Resolved, Asa tribute of respect to our departed 
Brother, that our charter be draped for 30 days 
and a copy of these resolutions be sent to the be- 
reaved family in token of our sincere sympathy 
in their bereavement. 

W. T. PERRY, 


FRANK MEYERS, \ Conn ee 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., May 21, 1894. 

Ata regular meeting of Div. No. 378, B. of L. E., 
held Monday, May 21, 1894, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, God in his infinite wisdom has re- 
moved from our midst our worthy and esteemed 
Brother, Ross Kelsey, while in the discharge of 
his duty by the derailment of his engine, May 7, 


1894; therefore beit | 
Resolved, That Div. No. 378 has sustained 
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the grievous loss of a cheerful associate and a 
devoted Brother, true to its principles, always. 
actuated by a sense of right doing, and in the 
death of Brother Ross Kelsey, the community in 
which he lived has lost an honorable, upright 
citizen. 

Resolved, Thatin his death his wife has lost a. 
faithful husband and his children a kind and in- 
dulgent father; that we extend to the bereaved 
wife and children and to his relatives and friends 
our most earnest sympathy and hope that he who 
chastises in love and mercy may be with and sup- 
port them through this heavy trial. 

Resolved, Thata vote of thanks be tendered to 
members of Div. No. 285 at Thayer, Mo., for the 
kindness they bestowed on our deceased Brother, 

Resolved, Thata vote of thanks be tendered to 
the members of Div. 83, for their kind assistance 
and attendance at the last sad rites of the funeral. 

Resolved, That we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for thirty days and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be furnished to the bereaved family and a 
copy sent to the B. of L. EK. JourRNAL for publica- 
tion. JOHN BUCHANAN, 

EH. T. EMERY, 
JOHN GALLAGHER, 


Committee. 


ALTOONA, WIS., May, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Grand Chief Hn- 
gineer of the Universe to remove from our midst. 
our Brother James Jeffrey, who was killed in a 
collision, near Menominee Junction, Wis., May 
Io, 1894, 

Data eed: That while we bow in humble sub- 
mission to the will of the Most High, we none 
the less mourn the untimely death of our Brother, 
who was stricken down in the vigor of manhood, 
without a moment’s warning; that we tender our 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved widow and 
children in their sad hour of affliction, and com- 
mend them to Him who “‘ doeth all things well;”’ 
that, in the death of Brother Jeffrey, his wife has. 
lost a kind and devoted husband, the C., St. P., M. 
& O. Ry. one of its most efficient and trustworthy 
engineers, and the Brotherhood a true and worthy 
member, Division 241 an honored Brother, and 
the employes in general a true friend. That the 
thanks of this Division be tendered the officials 
of the C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. for the many favors 
extended at the funeral of our Brother; and to St. 
Paul Div., No. 40, O. R. C., and especially Con- 
ductors J. D. Condit, H. W. Fields and K. D. Mc 
Donald, who so kindly assisted us in paying the 
last sad tribute of respect to our departed Brother, 
and for beautiful floral emblems presented; also 
to the members of Divs. 150, 369 and 516, B. of L. 
H., and the delegates attending. That, asa trib- 
ute of respect, we drape our charter in mourning ~ 
for thirty days; that a copy of these resolutions. 
be presented to his wife, and be spread upon the 
records of this Division. 

J. H. HAL, 
C. F. WASHBURN, >Committee. 
M. J. KEATING, 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 8, 1894. 

The following resolutions were passed by 
Division 458. 

WHEREAS, The Grand Chief of the Universe 
saw fit tocall our worthy Brother, James Wills, 
from this lifetothe Grand Lodge on high, that 
by this loss to Div. 458 we lose a worthy and faith- 
ful Brother and that we sympathize with the loss 
that his family sustain. 

Resolved, ‘That we drape our charter for thirty 
days, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the breaved family of our deceased Brother. 

H. A. CLARK, 
WM. MCNEILL, +>Committee. 
J. R. BRUNNICK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., May 30, 1894. 
The following resolutions were adopted at a 
session of the Convention of Locomotive Engi- 
neers : 


WHEREAS, It has been the will of the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe to summon by his messenger 
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death, Brothers James Hubbard and George Gear- 
hart, who, in response, gave up their lives in the 
accident on the Wisconsin Central R. R., May’3o, 
this being nine deaths of members of the organi- 
zation we represent during the short space of time 
we have been in Convention; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we realize more than ever before 
the great danger of our occupation and the ex- 
pediency of at all times being prepared to meet 
our Master, and also the responsibility of making 
suitable provisions while in health for the sup- 
port of our families after our death, that the chil- 
dren may be educated and the home maintained. 
Resolved, That we realize that man can do 
‘naught but submit tothe willof the Grand Chief 
of the Universe, and weat this sad moment bow 
our heads in humble submission, extending to 
‘the bereaved families of our late Brothers, James 
Hubbard and George Gearhart, our deepest re- 
grets, and also the unbroken sympathy of the 
Delegates now in Convention assembled in these 
their trying hours of sorrow and affliction. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved fainities and given to the 


press, JAMES FREwW, ?) : 
W. Haversricx, f Committee. 


Several resolutions of condolence were passed 
at our Convention on the death of members which 
occutred during that time. Some of them were 
given to the press of St. Paul, and copies not re- 
turned to complete the Grand Office record, conse- 
quently they can not appear in this issue. The 
Divisions to which these members belonged 
should forward their resolutions for the next 
JOURNAL.—EDITOR. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





CORNING, N. Y., June 9, 1894. 
Received from W. J. Hull, Sec’y Starruca Div., 
- 137, $3,000, on policy held by my late husband, Wm. 
H. Kittle. Mrs. MARY KITTLE. 


SEDALIA, Mo., June g, 1894. 

Received from Gus. Hestler, Sec’y Div. 517, $3,000, 

on policy held by my late husband, G. Wm. Cos- 
tin. Accept thanks. MRS. ELiza COsTIN. 
MEADVILLE, PA., June 8, 1894. 

Received of W. S. Murray, Sec’y Chas. Miller 

Div., 43, $1,500, on policy held by my late husband, 
H. D. Unger. MRS. FLORENCE H. UNGER. 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., June 9, 1894. 

Received of E. E. Evans, Sec’y Div. 163, $1,000, on 

policy held by my late husband, O. M. Wilmot. 
Accept thanks. Mrs. EMILy A. WILMOT. 


Received of HK. EK. Evans, Sec'y Div. 163, $500, on 
policy held by my lateson,O. M. Wilmot. Accept 
thanks. Mrs. R. R. WILMOT. 

—_——-7. > -—_____... 


WITHDRAWALS. 





rs *Rinal. : 
From Divtsion— From Division— 


421—W. W. Thomas. 452—C. J. Deagan. 
164—W. B. Hinton. 21—J. Connors. 
157—L. W. Stoddard. 496—D. B. Tipton. 
58—J. T. Leavey. 224—C. Johnson. 
257—W. D. Taylor. 324—A. H. McBain. 
206—S. Cupps. 20—P. Graney.* 
155—George Horner.* 85—A. E. Wilcox.” 
319—P. Verrett. 216—James Sweeney. 
383—F. C. Gibson. 357— William Watson.* 
12—W. S. Field.* 246—F. R. Heaton. 
156—John W. Hair.* 
466—G. W. Glascon, G. W. Bevan. 
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225—J. A. Sandefer, A. I,. Bannister, P. Drennon, 
T. Shaw, G. A. Brown, J. Feeney, C. W. 
Buttermore, G. Seiber. 

448—C. Buhot, J. Q. Payne. 

107—J. F. Leahy, F. G. Whisten, A. Schindle, A. 
A. Liddle, Jos. Hague, J. Downs, John 
Redden. 

195—J. W. Clayton, C. C. Smith.* 

19—Frank Furguson,* Fd. Dunham.* 

192—Geo. W. Rice,* W. M. Williams,* L. J. Hud- 

son,* D. F. McNamiara.* 





RE-INSTATED. 





Into Division— 
76—D. Reeves. 

187—D. E. George. 
19—E. Foote. 

330—O. R. Parker. 


Into Divitston— 


187—E. Cronin. 

260—E. Sherwood. 

174—W. Pilling. 

198—E. Burke. 

368—J. G. Craig. 

156—R. W. Sturdivant, J. M. Brown, R. D. Brown, 
- Robt. Orr, W. *S. Cooper, J. W. Dickson, 

T. J. Whitfield, G. W. Kaley. 

436—Wm. Wright, A. F. Hopwood,W. C. Phillips. 

129—M. Reas, W.H. Bolton. | 

253—W. S. Bankard, P, H. Ravlin. 


SO 
EXPULSIONS. 





The following Brothers were expelled for non- 
payment of dues and assessments: 
From Diviston— From Diviston— 

89—-L. Anderson. 41—Thos. Conway. 

37—J. W. King. 42—L. Ladenberger. 
353—M. Giles. 136—W. W. Timmons. 
364—J. L. Vaughn. 29—W. Chambers. 
321—W. A. Whelton. 411—Jesse David Roe. 

17—S. J. Freeman. 448—J. S. Morris. 

230—S. R. Bush. 166—Eugene Hayden. 

330—Charles Papineau, 3 

169—N.-H. Kellogg, A. A. Cummings. 

20—Joseph Tuite, Wm. Glassford. 

112—Geo. L. Ijoe, J. B. Lewis. 

207—J. Pyron, W. Spencer, W. D. Barker, N.G. 
Robinson, J. G. Smith,C. E. Vinson, W. D. 
Straton, R.A. Glass, F. C. McEntire, 

168—H. Kelly, T. Wilkinson. 

215s—G. W. Crofton, J. Cosgrove. 

244—G. Delancy, J. J. Hort. é 

214—F. O. Chick, A. Tully, A. Hill,O. EH. Moore, 
J. H. Shurtz. 

234—John Halloway, J. W. Mason, B.J. Welch, 
Wm. Bain, Wm. Simpson. 

224—Pete McCabe, Frank Patterson, Mat. Ealy. 

19—Chris. Albaum, Geo. Mead, M. McFadden, 

S. Ingles, J. B. McGuire, Chas. Davidson, 
266—H. D. Chase, O. W. Hooper. 


FOR OTHER CAUSES. 


240—R. Patrick, non-attendance. 
263—J. Westly, forfeited insurance. 
42—Geo. Ragland, for drunkenness. 
412—Chas. Quackinbush, drunk on duty. 
456—J. E. Moore, intoxication. ; 
216—W. S. Fitzgerald, contempt of Division. 
445—J. S. Carson, unbecoming conduct. 
93—J. C. Connell, slandering a Brother and un- 
becoming conduct. 
435—G. W. Garrison, for drunkenness. 


————— O22 Oo 


SUSPENSIONS. 





From Ditvtston— 


38—J. S. Boes, non-payment of dues. : 
346—J. D. Cuthbertson, W. Murphy, O. B. Kill- 
iner, sixty days, non-attendance. 
191—Frank Lowell, L. A. Thurston, three 
months, non-payment of dues, 
467—A. F. Austin, ten months, for non-payment 
of dues and non-attendance. 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 


Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
ber. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to receive 
their JoURNAL will notify D, Everett, T. G. E., giv- 
ing name, location, and No. of JoURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the ‘Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and written On one 
side of the paper only, addressed to CU. H. Salmons, B. 
of L. E., Public Square, Cleveland, O. Terms $). 25 

er year, in advance. For advertising rates, address 

as. ©. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 

P.M. Artuor, G. C. E. C. H. Satmons,S.G. E. 
A.B. Younason, A.G.C. BE. D. EvEReETT, T.G.E. 
T.S. Incranam, €.G. E. 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 








Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 
1—DETROIT, MICH., meets land3 PEBOSTA, PAY Ban i 
room 23, Lewis BI’ k. 92 Griswold st 
FRANK PIMLorT, C. E. & Ins... 
E. C. MAppDEN, F.A.E 


2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays at 
2:30, cor. Main and Jackson. 
.P. Barrett, C. EH. & Ins....... 207 Waterloo ave., So. 
oS 5 lDis DELI, Hip Aol. ssentes cebeee ate de sateaes sueces 607 First st. 


3—COLLINWOOD, 0O., meetsat K. of P. Hall, Smith 
Block, Collamer at., ‘alternate Tuesdays. 






seeewereeesecee 


R. G. SHEPHERD, C. EB: Se eeed cadereyeess seeeeee BOX 310 
JOHN BAIRD, F. pi ogi Bie by Tale Ak TAPE eR a bessstesges OX 147) 
O03 HASKINS, TPS eet scets ceeteawsctbave les davekcassupencenseece’ Box 85 


4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meetsist and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. EECA RY, and Segur. 

Jos. PouiteE, C. UNE) EOL ig Dam larer st. 
.H. Mack. F. A. EB. and Ins...715 Mi . Toledo 


5—ORANGE GROVE, at LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets Tuesdays in B. Be web Hall, at 7p. m. 


HARBY DAVIS. OE ead 109 N. Ann st. 
C. Rhee WA es ea "1327 Buena Vista st. 
E. O. JoRDAN, Dri Bevsescasdesut carctcectoes 1440 San Ferandost. 


6—MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA. meets 2 & 4 
Mondays, 1:30, B. L. EH. Hall, 8th st. 
Wm. 4H. FULLER, COs HMR ES He Fe Bsuieete, 
eG! W.Smiru, F. A. 6 ily 
Bsseaetdeerd cs tessens vaales Box 203 


C. L. Brack, Tnaeenn 

7—LAFAYETTH, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. E. Hall, cor. Fourth and Ferry. 

T. J. Harpina, OC. E.... aries EE SEO 173 N. 6th st. 


J. HOWLAND, FR, A.E. 


8—MEXICO, at SLATER, MO., 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1:30. 






meets in K_ P. 


AY MULLEN, CE yea venccucaceds tuaved ess Wevtsiacescancees Box 273 
JOHN FITZGERALD, TAL Bec es Rabeen ee te bade bash oa Box 349 
Fi Bia BG GERI cepa ee co eos ce eh Oe ah ba ceethice Cecivaes bateeb lice Box 414 








9—WASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. E. Hall, over 
aes, & Goodman, 8, 2nd . 4th Sundays at.2. 
H. A. Reap, C. B & Jo. 


Feeeeeversessccceeseseceserscceeseseee 





Ww. 6 Bauman, F. we BE. -Box 427 
J. E. CRAVEN, by ee UR -Box 214 
10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 
77, 31st st. 
L. Burns, Os He avs necpenceucuetess seats detceste 623 So. Park ave. 
athe MEYERS, PE An sca 7024 pera Island ave. 
L. D. Murpuy, Phd whe a eadocaen 2949 Vernon ave. 


11—INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk. Teeden Mass. mae and New York st. 





LA. BY EBS Us Mice tiveness 9 N. California st. 
WM Bia varies A ileliccssenioncecceadcevess ..287 N. Pine 
W,, REVEL) INSae. cee weeee sy Airy Rea 39 So. Arsenal st. 


12—FORT WAYNE, IND., sata every Sunday at 2 
pe m., Boek: Hall 136 Calhoun st. 

JOHN G. BECHTOL, CO. B..essseoeseeeee0000354 W. Washington 

M. 'TEAGARDEN, F, A. E. and Ins...... 11lWw. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 





£3. {SNOW UGa Ree a ceil Portage City, Wis. 
Cas. W. WHITING, F. A. Beccsscsssseees 616 St. James st. 
WALTER ‘SHANNON, EIA a, PEN NOE Portage, Wis. 


14—UTICA, N. Y., meets1 & 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall, Kinney Bl’k, Charlotte st. 


A. Myers, C. Wiaiascruce: A RNR OA ERS a Be 72 2nd st. 
H. VAN Vos, BY Ais Bi ssabcacnvebe stances seeeeee 82 Hlizabeth st. 
M. J. CARROLL, Tngi.tck asuvcdedte Meaeite nieeschaveyats cucte 84 Main 





15—BUFFALO, N. Y., meetsevery Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 

ROBBRT OF ROSE, Os Bose iiccasnateuoncaractaeeeecsbon 270 7th st. 

Joun H. Horner, F.A. E. "k Ins.........518 So. Division 
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meets every Monday evening in 
PB of Ly E. trail, South Market st. <i 

ME Saar BARU EES, AG erp te ee ct Box 387 
ees Booey, San? Mi. BOR Vane 0 ses nec las heck Box x 154 


17—STANBERRY, MO., meets Sundays, 9:30, I. O.F. F, 





Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts 
¥ D. THOMPSON, OBE RAE oa eas Cpa thet ba ai 
E. Batpwin. F. ie E. -Lock box 400 
a C. MILuRoy, Aye divs PisceatpeeA eee ee Box 244 





18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
Mas in atid Block, State s8t., opposite Church st. 


|W stl like ip aE EEN guastectagsp ies 35 Genesee st, 
F, Tecan if Gd i sia egal Oe ley a 17 Upton Park 
We. BSENWOOL, CEM Be ccees rte 0 UE aa 86 Thompson 


19—B NOB ia aio ILL., meets lst & 3rd Sundays, 


at 2:30 p. m. Sy West Chestnut st. 
M. Burier, CS ‘ca aR el TR MORES Carre 807 No. West st. 
Epw. MeDONAin CAN Hees eee 713 West Mulberry 
Wn. SuTFIN, THB ccc: pate sueeaaues 607 W. Chestnut st. 


20-LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays, at 10a. m., cor. Market and 4th st. 


TB TP REAN RICK, J odolcassteses Minceddana bers we staceg 1322 High 

. KENNEDY, WAMUETs delgetacass usd te dceet tne 1700 Spear 

Thats CLEWELL, METIS eR ereeany has ses et eA Paik 1921 Broadway 

ppiblisieet oe tas TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30a. 
, 176 Johnson ave, 

ee MPS Se CI Shel MN) Sa SUN AE A Se 672 Main st. 

ACOB WAGNER, F, A) E. PSA Wb 0: PORE IE gy eae 13 Bender 


22—CAMDEN, N. J., 


the first and third Syn- 
days at 1: 30 p. m., at B. 


Hall, 10 South 2n%. 






L. Lewis, C. Bivens aoe Holly, N. J., Box 137 
Gx0, B. Eppy, F. A. E. veseses900 Penn Ste 
BO GAUN MUN Bbsnleasetabassedelesssicchecen Skee “323 Mickle st. 


23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL 


meets Ist & 3rd onteae 
1:30 p. m., at B, 


L. E. Hall, 117 South 5th st 


H. HoRNBERGER, Cae wy teaabe shes 1506 So. 8th st. 
RANK RVYANS Be AH selina 1501 E Edwards: 
Gro. Horrman, eek teen oy yukaenen: 802 So. 11th st. 





24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
p. m., in Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 

Water A. Marais, OC. B 

OLE TORGERSON, RAVE Solna shoe Sel a L 


25—-TERRE HAUTH, IND., meets 2 Sunday at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main and 7th sts. 


JOHN HY Wioopy Clo ui aid 634 N. 9th 
CHAS. BENNETT, BDA i Ge Tn ge iis Bi i 1004 N. 9th 


26—RICHMOND, VA,, meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 
Bim beeOl Hy, ‘Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 


O. Buunt, Mia SE SSN SEE A eG ACO AR 408 Hancock. 
J. “H Woop, "Tr, ESS aes Ce bas 112 North 20th st. 
jks CHALKLEY, tae AO eel ate tet otec 2305 E. Broad st. 





27—RACINE, oh ear wal Mc ea ILL., meets first and 
Be Sundays es 0. . Hall, at 2p. m. 

Be OCT ER Sesdcaprerrecastincntes Code cemayuunetetes 2 Carroll 
..256 Liberty 


2¢-TUCSON, ARIZONA" Sees meets A crdadig at 
fhe, m., in ’Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 


De ERE BROWN 5 Gos Hi slaceic ecw n es aie pete nN AO Box 169 
W. i. BUTLER? HAA Ly Ryde tio ae esteadccuasthcrce Box 169 
N. B. McGinnis, LD Saspecees races gece cen tee Gata eeee eae oA Box 75 
meee EAN ESL Zi MA Spars ePre Ree eeat erp tnseseressaceauereeesect> Cas. J 
29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 


Wednesdays, at 7: 30'p. m., at B. L. BE. Hall, 








J.D. Ketner, 0. EB. & Erect 4 Western Nat’l Bank. 
H.L, Foster, Ass Weare ase asas 835 Abriendo ave, 
30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1 p. 
Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ Henk 
a F. SHepp, C. #. &'Ins dassdsvasieiiotesetootaeeune L. Box 35 
WS Moyer, EAR AI OAS ADIN A BEA L. Box 17 
a ate a O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2 
O. Hall, Public Square. 
Daaracr Sig spe Nd abt A ae) set ssnsdas dd ADDY Ste 
Tie, BE. KELLEY, r Ne eee ies vibe ya 73 Carroll st. 
W. H. Bocxkins, "Ins Nasecentuwate Pi dareecenegebanes 428 Scovillave. 





32—AURORA, ILL. » meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 

CLHY SAUMONS WOOT disse ke es ep RM 1728. 4th 

C.K. RoBINSoN, FA, ‘E. BANK ORs eae 108 N. 4th 


SA ete aye is ih K, MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at 


2:30, in B. L. . Hail, 16 E. Main st. 

JAS. Lee, QG. hak Se aya ON dt ahba pass ciesestcnscpl casechiaeresteanee on GRATE 

Sy MENisH, Hye AY Biss ccatee es Esse penscoke dedsdeses toes) DOL BVO 
al ON PULLEN, 5) ae Pe cetnewed open ..-..00 Beardsley st. 


=o MIAMI, atCOLUMBUS, 0., meets1 & 3 
Sundays 2:30, 2,4 & 5 aundaye G 30, Miller’s Block. 


F.L. Osgoop, OT EEOC RE CO ++-1250 Wesley ave. 
D.A. McCormick, FA. 4 ....1094 Bennett st. 
JOHN CASSEL, In8..csccoes.-- 158 W. First ave. 
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35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m., and 4th Sunday at 2: 30 p. m., 
in Masonic Hall, cor. Elm and Kenner ee 
rt PRIOR SON Ml ise beucscuestecbeswokeees 
.G. CRISSINGER, F.A.E 
aie D. Situ, Ti ee eRe panes Rats co. 1 


386—-NEWARK, O., 





meets every Sai) at i oun RP ba? 
B.L. E. Hall, So. Park & 2nd st 


CG. C. Boso, C. j ESRI NERA seoeeed04 Hastern ave. 
CHAS. BAGULEY, BAY Bice eos 39 Cedar st. 
Exvtas Drew, Tiss ket ee ae ea 145 E. Main 


37—MATTOON, ILL., meets every Sunday at3p.m., 


in Hinckle’s Block, Ww. Broadway. 
Wm. Birp, 0. E. & Tne hes 149 Wabash st. 
W.W. SmytueE, F. A. E. ............ Secsvwuseen 126 Edgar ave. 


38—STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets © 


ant and third Mondays at 2p.m.,in Masonic Hall. 
H. M. Newcomes, C. 

“QO, F. JORDAN, FAB. 
W.N. SHEPARD, Ins Box 244 


EQ RETO ry IND., meets As Mondays, 7:30 p. 
, Hustedt’s Hall, cor. 2nd & E wing 





J. “. PRICE OV eee 1384 W. 6th, Cleciimhtt: Ohio. 
©. A. WALTERS, 1 AM NLS (HARASS ft Scoring ro ee Box 224 
J.¥F. LItTtTe, Tae sage Box 361, Washington, Ind. 





40—PORTLAND, MAINH, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m. and 3d Saturday at 8p.m. 





PNW ES ABB. COOLED ccvicrcckccenereceubeueneaneeluons 13 Fredrick st. 
R. BuckMAN, F. A. Buu... sssssssceeeceees 23 Fredrick st. 
R. G. HILBorn, PNB Ascipectkenthapiedacsercceowes 64 Morning st. 
41—ELMIRA, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays 

at3 p.m., at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 

FH. HEBE, 76 NE) ie I OG CRP ER US oveteenns 217 W. 3rd st. 
Hf. E. Jonrs, F. A. fas ical PCR 127 W. Market 
PE KNIGHTS: LN Sricrvesecetercacberder jvcoscnsene 402 W. 5th st. 


42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Saturdays, eR praide meus 7000 So. Broadway. 





Pa. GEREN, Oc oH ossspazecunctisvecectsbeaceveseess 6619. So. 6th st. 
G. PENDLETON, F. A. EB. .6807 Penna ave. 
W. P. ALLEN, Tees 6627 Vergen ave. 








43—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLHE, PA.,meets in 
et i Arcanum Hall, Phenix Blk., "Mondays at 2. 


TWEE NIGHOLSs Oc .cscocecstssocesCeaconetescsees No. Park ave. 
oF. ‘GALDWELL, F. A. E.........-..cor. Water & Center 
Ww. 8. BONE RIAD NTN Socios psceecccunsscbedesceses 703 Terrace st. 





4—WYOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

J.F. Hittie, C. E., Ins. & Jour. Agt............. Box 146 

J. MEASURES, F. ye IR AR SEAR Box 107 


45—WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 








8. Bosuer, Oe is ae eves sadecaercoucs ' 3914 Aspen st. 
JOHN E. Deisem, F. A. E. is ..628 N. 37th st. 
H. P. KELLEY, 1 Pe EAL is ELE ACR SETS 620 N. 35th st. 


46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at 110 State st., every 
Vere deat d evening atSp.m. 


PCARROLE, Cl Hels... deceess SN cea anatrte 132 Central. 
iW. “ BLEWER, 3 ee gs RC seseveeeeeeeO22 Central ave. 
J. M. JoNngEs, Brie ce Soyo uel eae a eR 197 Quail 


47—HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 






T.D D. WetcH, Cea ists ibe hedeawsaneveaere Rie Aton fhe 3 Collier 
¥F.L BALcom, F, A. E.. .18 Cottage ave. 
G. ‘A BADGELY, DNB eas slidiccunsesrven wedecoseonateae eben 


4s—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 
8 p.m. Pfiefers’ pal cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 
WwW. ‘HOMPSON, C neh eat: seseeeee2003 Scott ave. 
J.L. Pats, F. A i ae ER i es Bae VG 2919 Caroline 


49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. Bore a meets 


Ist Thursday *& 3d Sunday, in I. O. F.H 
Wu. JOHNSTON, C. E....... aah ae Se eunei tess Ay ie Sis st ar 4th St. 
wks SULLIVAN, ALAS OWiscseerccrtechecsvere 305 Market ave. 
DEINE OT EPELENSS LNB. cchevencsacbescovesescevcsp tosis vsscrasaces 


50—-CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets 1 and 3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg rs Main. 

H. B. ATKINSON, C. ..-Box 153 

G.W. McCartney, F. A. E --eBox 53 

F. A. LEEBERGER, ey nett 


5I—-PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets lst & 3rd Nandaya 


eeecceccces 








1:30 p. m., Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 
JERRY 0” BRIEN, sg < Cae Vagcrescantescaacces ese 1638 Ellsworth 
W.C. ROBERTS .E. & Ins., “1518 N. Broadway, 

Baltimore, a 


Des AE Na a ee ee Te Ee 
52—-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
1&3Sundays, at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 


Cc. W. SHIPLEY, DM aca dvataant oa gavesees Bee Preston 
P. Unauaus, F. A. HE. & Jour, Act ee 907 E. Preston 
CON W PEO RV a LBB, dassccoathonsnecssbacccsenta» 340 Girard ave. 


53—JERSEY CITY, N. J., Raat. Ist & 3rd Sunday, 
2:30, Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Morgan st. 

JAS. Ww. MALONEY, eae es 249 Fourth st. 

EDK OP CURBIE Ric Ait) Hasepetitapeescttaesstaeebecs 232 Second st. 

S,.GARABRANT, Ins.........105 Thomas st., Newark, N.J. 
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54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
at ake Soar ae Hall, Ball st. 


CO. CaskEy, C. E.,......... napeoke tevcetoues Paseapee U4 bacadh tS ave. 
J. He Woops, ir A. See fae 58 Front 


55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 

meets 1 and 3 Mondays, in cai atnn gies Hall. at3 p.m. 
R. ad SHIELDS, C. 
S. E. Canapy, F. A. 
H. %. Doon, | ERR PRINS ABIS TIGRE Sel OS TH 


56—KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st 


Ce eee eesecesecesessseceseseeseussceeesesece 






Jos. HUVERSTUHL, ©. E......- Fe PA ep Ras Paatrtys Hotel Clyde 
THOSHOOLLIBR. (HSAs) Bs icicle. eee 916 Grand ave. 
P. O'BRIEN, TRG ai aithceiieee ae 1226 Reid st. 
57—PROVIDENCE, R. I., meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 
p. m., at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 
Er. W. DARLING, (OFS Pee te Tho a es yt foe 97 Jewett 
J. W. Winutams, F. A. E. .173 Orms st. 
C. A. WHIPPLE, Tn hn chen) a es 21 Felix st. 


58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 

Sundays at 2p..m.. at Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 
SW THHE WAX 0. Bieceocatscpesces woaeeecl neces 15 Franklin 
CHAS FAS PoTreRs B.A. Hive. atetececncecee 9 Watkins ave. 
J. D. Primmer, Ins i 


59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets yy Bandy Si Q iy a 
Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall,B xe 

BENS. EVANS, Orr Ee ac .... Bath-on-the- Araiaca en 

SH) BURHANS, F. A. H.,Bath-on-the-Hudson, N.Y 

J. HEPINSTALL, Inb....-. 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, NY. 


60—ROCK ISLAND tes , meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 

J. R. Witkrnson, C. ie "312 E. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W. M. Jounson, F.A. BA Thee 901 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atl0a. 
m., and fourth Tuesday at 2 Pp. Bei at Engineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld. 
as . Goopricu, C.E., 2 Lincoln st., 


G. fe F. A. E., 6 School, Charlestown, Mass. 
TY, Ryiay. eS ES I Box Si Salem, Mags. 


62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
Bk, cor. neh and Public square, Sundays, 2:30. 





Charlestown, 








ft ane OPE abediuinareticesiootioas Lecgeoneeisiaee 644 KE. Main st. 
ty F.A.E.. 532 Maple ave. 
&: é CLIO abi ie OE ANNE ORS SER SEIS. 28 W. 3rd 


meets first and third 


683—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Sundays at 12:30 p.m., in B!& A. R.R. Building. 


GEWENACW MACE TO asec deece cee ees eal aeecoce 89 Patton st. 
OUSAREYNOLDS, FS AS Diccssssscscescecsesueses 25 Allendale st. 
CHARLES IEG eOOTs TDG sceuivscssecsebecsiscoses 96 Bancroft st. 


64—WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
days, 2p. m., in Pythian Hall, 405 Main st. 


M.L. Hamiuton, C. E.....,. SUSE R Siete i ey 84 Mulberry 
Cs WeIDAW Tes RCRA He ee ee alee iceeeecs 112 Beacon st. 
NE ALE AMLETON SOLIS ss ccutcsoccscvesceutecerecaes 84 Mulberry st. 


65—CHILLICOTHE, 0O., meets second and fourth 

Stay at 1:30 p.m. cor. Main and Mulber ry sts. 
Wm. B. GALLIvAN, C fei ISM cated ..447 EK. Water 
Gro. W. WA TEM Bs ie AL Hiss 2h 0h scce te sean bates 678 E. Main 
GoIWEIGUTTERAGLIDB ccs tcayibecs Spocctberessels Scie osec 274 E. Main st. 


66—CREAM CITY, at a ah bi pe WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2:30. 1n Di E. Hall, cor. Kast 
Water & Mason sts., 3rd ee 

W. B. CHAMBERLIN, Hogs eLeatey 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 

Je RAINES RAS eyes bee Ne caddesenntteaeestes 715 Clybourn st. 

OMe Gorm unrline ei ce cote ei beets 238 Greenbush 


67—DUNKIRK, N. Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, Land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 


oe C. KINGETER, OR ka eve 7W. Doughty 
SASEV MOU Behe A idke sos, csscosacheosisskecacce “43 Ruggles st. 
s BEARDSLY, Peer ary oy oe ah .408 Elk st. 


68—LON DON, ONT., meets Ist_ Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Tuesday at 7: 30, Cullis’ noe Wellington st. 
ANDREW TEMPLETON, O, Bueceescccsssecscesecsrese 105 Waterloo 
H. E. Croucnu, F. A. i sessile «...087 Waterloo st. 
P. TEMPLE, 5 A ee ...102 Waterloo st. 


69—NORTHERN TIBR, at GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets lst Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 7:30. 







pM DOvGE One ces Aeaertena Selb vecdow sates 407 No, 8th st. 
7 eye EN) Le, ocak os pt aicieat eves dacet ceeeee ten te Box 203 
. GOWENLOCK, TMS Cescnconccss Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
& “D. PHILLIPS, OWA Dh ssseccsncgesiveds Devils Lake, N. D. 





70—TORONTO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 
at Occident Hall, cor. PatBerss Rpg Queen sts. 

Gro. MiL3s, C. E. & EnB.cccceis. .. 48 Bellevue Pl. 

P. GAFNEY, SS WAG POTEET RRS ES FE A 85 Grange ave. 


71—PENN aes at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays 1: 30, York and Amber sts. 

Wm. ee Hees scossrecsseesedcly Cedar 

D. H. Fowxrer, F.A.E. & 08 ssvserrvees2]163 East York st. 





8 
m~ 
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72—AMBOY, ILL., meets 2d eset ene Beans m. 
©. Comstock, C. B........- wicodbactad chepestvonenceeae Box 100 
J. LAVELL, By A Wiest sete tena OA Clinton, Ty 
W.L. Marne, Ins. , 216 So Galena ave., Freeport, Ill. 


73—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sanday at 2 p.m. 
and third Saturday at 7 p.m., a 82 Pinkney st. 
SoTvproe, OF Winkie Siuisteceucuetecepteseete seuss 308 W. Main 
W LAMPHERE, BF. Aw Bie cccocnsscavevecssess 1018 W. Dayton st. 
PETER SENDT, Ins....... Selects lesucsettecsseiebacts 403 W. Mifflin 


74A—HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
yt at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts., at 2 p.m. 


B. Humpuriss, OC. Hy, Nivesce Se iittovenactivctaierces 643 Boas st. 
M.G. STON ERs Hi AA dihlpeepusacct csevericegedesysenes 618 Colder st. 
JS Use KOE NNED Vig Gas Guscnsecersttervst sesdavssdsccens 508 Colder. 


75—READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
atl p.m, at 729 Penn st. 






J. M. Mappen, C. E...... see706 Franklin 
N.H. DouHner, F. A. E. ..18 Seventh st. 
Gro. W: KINTZLE, TNS sess ceaesseens ..618 N. 10th st. 





76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 ee 6H at 8 p.m., in Pythian Hall, gtont st. 





$5 DEGINTOSH:. On FIGs, slaccracsacsaat cesdeock saces Reve 9 William 
aha: BROWNLEE ir AD Be loa Sear Elgin 
. S. THORNE, [EER INV is NTT Brandon, Man. 
ae Been CONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
10:30, in B. E. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 
Ox, ou ae aasateabian VPA pines ...226 Howard ave. 
w.M. PET RS AR Mice APH LGN ...-.154 Meadow st. 
eat e i SouTH WORTH, a Ib oY: Arete a aA SR 129. Columbus st. 


78—LOUISVILLE, KY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’ 8 Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 

H. PRovt, CS res oae eee decenwcpeasa 

FLA A. Burcess, F, A. EH 






1114 5th st. 





J.H. PRATH BRS ETS cree ree tebe ceca chou ea! 1020 6th st. 
79—BROOK FIELD, MO., meets land3 Mondays. 
JOHN BABBEN, (OOH sarees eteseiceveseoses ameusteere 

MM.“ DEBOY ORs Ae ecckcsdeideodeecce ehisueesieten tens Box 105 
@. HH. LEAPHART, I by a¥- aoe Poe nedertoedae reac esceviakccstaallesed 


80—BALDWIN, at STEVEN’S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7: 30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, So. Side. 





vega Ginierr, { CERES Es Ree Lee eats ..621 Church st. 
Js HoLMAN Ne eee RG 1218 Center st. 
Ww. Bi. GOLTZ, ins Gacaeaecctaeaehsneecstecaicteseines 432 Center st. 
81I—KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
B’}Idg, 7:30 p. m., first and third Saturdays. 
Js, SPECK, Os Wisccceu setae eetaniee Eee fee ie 628 Packard st. 
ten CORRIGAN, PUA. wovece thay seekes ay Tenney ave. 
©; Bi STEPHENS,“ EMS aicsccccccsesescese cecectoeses 718 Ferry st. 
gs2—SIOUX Sees IOWA, meets Ist aad 3d Sundays, 
2) pon, F, Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 
aOR aber C. E. deveecues Sites Bee cepa crsaves 913 13th st. 
. CUTTING, POAC w ae pia stechtessvchie vs 1209 Jennings 
W. ae Tp mi eee te fi 811 Wall st. 





83— OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall, firstand third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 
J. A. DREYDENY CL Hee: Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
Ai, KNOX VES Aire MSI e cectcvebs ccvesccessececosscess 


Se nein OARS Nz aaess every Sunday at 1:30 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall fi 

p> L. Moor titaa CG a eivedess vonedi ae c Arlington Hotel 

T. D: Hayngss, F. WIG) 1 bac RC aecckis 411 N. Poplar 

A. TANKERSLEY, InsB........... he Reet ee Pael e 10 Cedar 

85—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, S. C., meets 2&4 
Mondays, at 7: 50 p. m., in K. of P. Hall. 

1 yea Fe HOLLAND, - eee tecevciweeeeions 212 N. Sumter 

T. M. GLENN, . EH. & Ins., 249 N. Henderson st. Ae 
Columbia, s 

86—ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 
fourth Sundays at Odd Fellows’ ‘Hall, Reed st. 


bets Hi GLARKy Co Wivcssvercosvscevesace seseeee 12 EH. Coates st. 

GEO. M. NELson, Are Mies meashecieene desc 517 W. Rollins 

JaBe ScuLLy, tb Ae BR 409 Barrow st. 

sr_ TROY, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
1:30 , 1.0. F. Hall, River st. 

4 J ae Gre PEST re anapas acs ctoseseoses 169 Payne st. 

W. B.R. BLAKE, Ras Br 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N.Y. 

A. H. Wit BON aU Sezatsbacgececcasecd apeeeaclascbckoess 444 Tenth st. 


88s—GEO. W. VROMAN,at NORTH PLATTH, NEB., 
meets 1&3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 


Wt FL Te airretbaay erect ecasedeacbie Vorctondecheseass Box 298 

C.F. TRACY, RPA ii Sees Sb Nahas, SNe Box 314 

Joun T. Stuart, Ins.. se eteeeet ... Box 367, 

89—POINT ST. CHARLES, “MONTREAL, EO. 
meets alternate Sundays at 2 p.m. 

Gro? Keni; CL Heo iccccseiessbascs eh cces ..307 Charron st. 

CE} Morpny, BS Ac Miccasassacdddviasincpsoss 63 Richmond st. 


. RK LYT LEY ‘Ins. & Jo. Agt......136 Congregation st. 


Perret, eet PA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at 10a. m., in K. of P. Hall. 

F.F. Wang, C Waki ahgiud seer eee 423 Hi. Market. 

JT. Consor, WAT E,* 

E. C. CAREY, Ths Roe 





sate aareets 428 E. Norweigan st. 
weeeee2l3 W. Norweigan st. 


vaa-1061 6th st. 
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91I—TRENTON, MO., meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 
2 pe. ein L. &. Hall, over Union Bank. 


JoHn E. DIPPELL, C. es vetoes Wo akehasabeakveuscraguenenhe Box 269 
AS Ph Wo.corrT, Bi An We One alone, Mag Box 158 
J; | NESTLEBUSH, et Ppa Pe cd OR geeky Ve we iad Box 16 





SORTA. ILL., meets Ist Sunday at 2, and 38rd 
Saturdays 7:30 Observatory Bld. 





e QOSMITE ROAD... cccsisciecossteesceeticse toe Western: Bye < 
©. G6: Watt, BoA. B. & Uns. ccccckssees 610 Western ave. 

Se asia TENN., meets Tuesdays, 7:30, Hlk’s 
all. 

J. GUN BUDORBER HC s\ Hoy. 3e.ceccghencgeeueee 377 Highland 

"THOMAS A TBS HY Ais Bi esccadesssceatentecd 248 W. Chester st 

JOHN PMADUE YA0NS leavassislssccssachonseaesetincassncdtessesiont 








944—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 

3d Sundays, at3 Fraternity Hall, Front & Spring st. 
ALLEN COWDEN, C.E 262 Bluff st. 
THOS. KEARNEY, F. A. EH. & Ins. ....341 Genesee 
Jas. Bice, Jo. Ast PhONa We emmy Aas 144 Champion 


eR ecient O., meets first and third Sundays 

gos fee gouaty Queen City Hall, 8thand Freeman.) 

Colin Bh pvp. SCHL) OAR DATED ere ieee BRUT Ludlow, Ky. 

J. EH. Conn, F. A. "EB. & Ins... Hawthorn av., Price Hill 

96—WEST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d Sun- 
days at 10:30 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 


see eerevercesscsee 






Dane SANBORN Oe disecssetlerecnslssctcuvaccetccee sucess 122 Lowa st. 
JOHN CRAWALRY RA Wh cl ccdsrusckec eu eotcs 287 N. May: 
Vi WBA AB RTE ofc deccs dee land dice 259 W. Indiana 


97—SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday! 
1:30 p. m., n. e. cor. Hanover and Camden sts. 


G. W. OREM, (BAR VERE Wee PE ag ASA 1405 William st. 
H. L. CARMAN, Hep Aver Wi szescccvesaecoce oe 1259 Riverside ave. 
oS! ERS SIP RP PUINSH! ET Biiecscesscctencsdeacsactthiuee se 610 W. Lee st. 


98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays’ 
at 2, 1519 O st., 4th floor. 

. THORNBERG, OEM aac eee eens ae 1333 O st. 

.. WIGGENJOST, F. A. 5. “& Ins. .-1700 Vine st. 


99-WATEK VALLEY, MISS., meets ease and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. ae ’K. of P. Hall. 


Ww. et HapAWway, (8 ia 0 ORE hh eae daseetecruses ptbecter tas 
ae | BLACKSTONE, WAS By ed), ees eee 
EK. i oka ETL Siasbuasccceies s decepatodeseestuecenestcbeceneaaee 


Be VSL Seal meets Ist Monday and 3rd 
near at 7: 30p. m. . E. Hall, 24N. Main st. 


. H. NEAL, C. E...... i saiebsaddscdogssdestaectederes 712 N. Hazell 
AS DAVIS Ey Als Wc cbeeceeedaceaes We eRi ra se ayes 823 N. Hazell 
Pe EU AND PURVES = PETG ade atcvochivakass sosGivecccendene 439 N. Jackson 


101I—GREENBRIER, at HINTON, VA. spears 1& 

3 Sundays and 2 & 4 Mondays, in Bank Bld. 
C. S. FaALconer, 
T.G. Swarts, F ‘ 
J. H. TANNER, Ins 


Ware erly MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:30, 





inB Hall Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 
Wm. pares ny Hlcawesevecosexatgeupegecdctacencaenniceieey Box 497 
Roxio M. HASELTINE, BoA ee eee Box 629 © 
EES WUBRUNE Woo EM Bevcrccceteesy oucseee dot ee acceon L. Box 622 


103—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIH, WYO., 
meets Saturdays, 7:30 p. m. ne A. R. Hall. 

Wm. Norraae, C. e L enatene sob toesaceedceteonathesce morris st. 

G. W. DE Forest, By Aid Ws taakscceens athe cost e404 Ob Bits 

Jas. McGIBBon, Eng ON oe ee ane 515 5th st. 


104A-COLUMBIA, PA., meets 1 & 3Sundaysat1p.m., 
at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

WME BATGHT Oo Fie ecccocsens costs Seaegaasan my No. 8rd st. 

GEO. W. Facer, ¥ A. E. & Ins... 50 N. 3d st. 


105—-NEW YORK CITY, meets tah eereee 8:30 
p. m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 East 125th st. 





Isaac D. Wootsey aoe Lie sutetuecheqausivece ss 242 BE. 128th st. 
Henry A. Hosss, A. EH. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
H. I. BAKER, rt RUA 30 Monroe, Flushing, N. Y. 


106—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 2nd & 4th Satur- 
days at 7:30, in Grand Army Hall. 


E.R. ares 8225 Sh RSE TEAR RN Se Box 624 
ts B.GALLEHER, F. A. E.. aaa 246, Windsor, Vite 
A bs Perry, ETS ee ea ics tesoshactoadchastaveoineene Box 677 


ae JOSEPH, MO., meets in Engineers’ Hall, 
second and fourth Saturdays at 7: a m,. 


ARTHUR IstIP, C ae Beis Wasbe ae Rg head eeaeeeee817 SO. 11th st. 
.B. Marsa, re OS Le AT 1819 Pacific st. 

J. “SWARTZ, Ebro aay wes 1327 S. 17th st. 
pe teat pe PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysin I. Hail. 

H. McKer, C. ih CPU RIES sc Gpavh cas aden cned aadovasccabes bkeneves 

G. Ae PINKERTON, AS Bice oe eee aaa ae 

M.S. ANDERSON, Ins...... 2nd floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny, Pats 


109—QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 






E.D. Wriant, C. E..... ,.8826 Aspen st. 
J. B. STULTS, F.A. rien ‘3711 Brown st. W. 
E. UE JOHNSON Ins i iiiiiscsiesceccisdecsevocees 3529 Wallace st. 


fy 


wir 
i 
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110—PACIFIO, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., preety 
Saturdays at 8, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bld, : 
bet. 7th and sth. 

ME CROW AN, O35: Ei iccscsncsevecesssie sugktecacshs Se vhebas Vee Box 283 

J. MoGInnis, oh, AB 2005 1. st. 

B. TATGUNERY VUNG. sseseosesnhsovkdebevendeviveeyoes aoctiteesoe 914 B. St. 


111—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, ae meets 2&4 
Mondays, in "Masonic Hall, at 7: 30 p. 

D.C. PIERCE, Gs Hic, Beatscsss 5336 Wabash, "hicase. Ill. 

J. J. McCormack, F. A. E...... 4726 State, Chicago, Ill. 

H. BROADBENT, Ing....5244 Wabash ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


112—CRESTON, IOWA, meets every Tuesday even- 


ingat B. L. oat ll 
J.B. KirscuH, C. BE. & vet -Room 1, Merchant’s Bl’k 
PN AMG EL Are G chicas « 309 So. Birch 


GEO. C. veces F. A. 


1183—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut. 


H.C. HAMMER, CH eicacaveseuasaviaeet ert csreuse te cesno ke 105 Jay st. 
A yaw NS BROWNFIELD, Be WAM AE ive se gee se eae 1013 Mulberry 
G. W. RUSSELL, Tha oes Ca ag 806 E. 5th st. 


1144—WATERLOO, LOWA, meetsin S. K. of A. Hall, 
ache hee st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at 2 p.m. 

L. H. Harvey, CO. E... ...836 Lime st. 

C.C s nreeeen FLALE 508 Almond 

ASH OUAMEP UL ING seacscsscrenmboccensscssucenedeneneceasbcee 315 High st. 


jure WYOMING, meets every Monday 
at 7:30 p. m., in ¥irst National Bank Block. 







ViVi gh HT TALS Gs Hoes eebeas Ledeatetcee RN eit sts eae 2122 Evans st. 
EG GROW UWA 8 nH) cus ue abs setdecbgvenaigedoomesasppeonane Box 675 
Wm. S. McGuire, TA ae ae iichataebpcapcecan os 420 Hast 18th st 


116—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 





meets at B. L. HE. Hall, Axet and third Sundays. 
in AYA RBG) CO lca csoda ctedpacasnssbestehcsessecesescnes Wells ave. 

Fad UE GARLAND, F. ALE 713 Jacob st 
pene FARRELL, DAB sei vesepecapcbs eel fecal dicacenbabaeen ce 


7—SANBURN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2:30. 


TE eM ATOR Oc Mine tec be iysesh ste vescauoesecests 308 W. 9th st 
CHas. A. BEEBE, Re AU ee le auiede cli 
G.S. THOMPSON, ETN Se ee eRe aaseneecues's 915 Rawlins 


1 Pata ee ay ONT.,meetsin Merrill’s Block, 
ree , every Tuesday, at 7:30 p.m. 
AWR 


PANO BE iC) SMES a civics cob osgutned at cgelibaess ee Box 654 
Et INVOACR Oa AH EAR ee, ae roll uate cp imensbesaeeacctaces Box 666 
J. CHATEM, SHEER END OLMEDO AERO! ORDA star Box 149 
119—DUBUQUE, IOWA see eines Sundays, 2p. m. 
JOHN J. BARKER, Oi & (nse): 1670 Washington 
FRANK ae WO TAR CSA eed cakereoee 161 Broadway 
Uh A a meets 1 & 3 Sundays, at 2p. m., 
tall.” cor. Main and Wayne sts. 
te aineoes: FS ARS RN NOON A Ny 513 So. aoe 
we H. WARNER, F. Fa Wad Tyee toe ee regen Tae: 797 N. Main 
rele WROD HS RLS Sc 2t LAG fa ddasl dieccbede oadokons dub te sep 772 So. Main 
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129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN., meets: 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’ 8 Hall, nr. Broad & McNairy sts. 





F. G. Lucas, On Bicés evesessscuttsuneouaosceteeeee 1312 Pine st. 

A. McD. Toumin, F. A. BE. & Ins..............0 .L. Box 104 

130—-KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets: 
Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K. of P. Hall, lp. m. 

JAS. PORTER, C. E.......ccccseeeeee elaahawaconcens 873 W. 5th ave. 

TO GRAINY, (ES AP. Hicsancscesviccecestestontats tines 101 West st. 

Ww. ae GILPIN, RCNA SE SER LINE 27 Neosha 


131—FRASER, at SANBORN, IOWA, meetsin I. 0. 
rat Hall, alternate Sundays, at3p.m. 






ilies DuRGIN, OST Ae Oe deceacetracanteeamaenpaee Box 221 
dl th Hucues, IRN AUS GTI soba ee oe ene be Box 266 
132—ST. Coe ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30 
p.m.,inB i Hall, apace ar; 

SAMUEL Raisin C.E 

S. E, QuInLaAn, F. A.B 

THos. UFFEY, Ins 


133—HAMILTON, ONT., meets 2d and4th Sundays at 
2:30, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North. 
ie MoConneELL at Sapherbedbanchatets Secseteacbcoeeees Oxford st. 
WHITHAM, F, ts i oeahebasdeesba peck eebaseaeakeseee 60 Magill st. 
r TINSLEY, PUGS iis. siceetien see St. Mary’s Lane 


134—A LBUQUERQUE , at eas ae a ARIZONA, 
meets every Tuesday i in B. L. E. Hall. 
H. Herpes, C. E 


KE. A. Rana, Regen eon ie 
Dae WEEE. UL Beicrescc le sesccedoce Box 88, Williams, Ariz, 


135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays, at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 

TORIC WIND Oh Hives <cosagsnsscoueace stoned nap aaventasae Sparkhill, N.Y. 

G. H. CoNKLIN, F. A. E & Ins....Box 71, Suffern, ING Y), 


136—SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., meets 


every Tuesday, at 7p. m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
DD ROWLAND iC s Hiscsssalscseansroacedeie Bananas beaasesmestee vane 
Wm. Murray, F. AUS Bhs oi icaedstuabbantuoae wens eas aS teaee 
Ep. ‘KNopeR, | ai Pely RAN ep Chea Dr bat Cath. LX, Re eeeeas é 


137-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 
Wm. McoCannon, C. E....... . 
J. R. McCautey, F. A. E .B 
Wo. J. HULL, AP Gihels ites sdelices es Box 369 


1383-SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, Nad 
meets first and third PE at 130 clock, in Pat- 





Phe da 8 Hall, near I. C. R. Depot. 

A.J. SHARPE, (ii UBC MRR RARER INL dle Box 217 
JOHN DEVEREAUX, BG GATE Ss ska aytocdsnsadease peceee ...Box 217 
GEO. A. SEARS, TE II I UIE Box 49 


189—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 
Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Flouston ave. 
M. CoLuins, TERS Ce OE Tap INR Getty Colorado st. 
Sam Minnican, F. A. EB. & Ins... cc escce Johnson st. 





12iI—-EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pa 8 drug 
store on Jefferson St: alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 
CHAS. tapi: Ce Me ictand ates 
A.M. HENNEL, F.A. E..... 
Jos. A. McCLELLAND, Ins.. dus 
122—GRATIOT, at FORT GRATIOT, MICH., meets 
2nd & 4th Sundays, 1 p. m., in B. Lr B. Hall, 


Peecrees coceeetevssveses 











Huron ave., French’s Bloke 
Henry H. PATRICK, Cc. Hi Bis ees ASE Wl ailob ey pr Box 123 
AGLEAORONSEHA WHY CA) Hee eee Cen claprecsa Box 215 
GEO. RUTHERFORD, te Lavelle cienoteneuee dubuase eaatteeat ers Box 216 





123-IRON MOUNTAIN, at DESOTO, MO., meets 
second and fourth Mondays. 


We RU WEYL, C2 Bysekeicsiseeccese eda bugbvodevast pa as FS Box 17 
G. E. WoopRrvFF, FRE AUB aisicbatkeaeeentscpervoenaes sdees Box 15 
PASAT IN GY, oP TLS) stents svevles'ns seasioge st ave naroas Leseus tloeaess Box 283 


1244—BUCYRUS O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays at 2. 


Fees Se TOR Wc) Ee Niven us co gcecdbecascusegresesarenter 435 Lucas st. 
P. CoLLins, FAL EL & Jo. ABUL ue bésids 723 Reid st. 
¢: McALEEs, Nob FeRaTe yr maven te Pa PUMA I iad yma gy 242 Middleton 


125—CLINTON, IOWA, meets. 2d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
Monday, at 2, B.U. EB. Hall, Empire B’k, 4th st. 

rah tar ZIBGENFUS, OB ee tcuidecasetace veeeesLiock Box 655 

O. BR. Sutton, F, RR ee Ln ee 510 ibe ave. 












L. Sisco, COE LE aE 

1a OR Sh at SUMNER, CAL., ania in A, 
O.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 

INO MEER RAE Weiss ipussetacedce ci eenccs ..Box 36, Kern, Cal. 

Be Pe WEBB, BAM iiseessecetcckes sans! “Box 36, Kern, Cal. 

A.D. NEFF, Moraes et ses Ss, Ani noob pcayiees Tulare, Cal. 





127—BIG SANDY, at PANA, I[LL., meets Ist & 3rd 
Sunday at 2:30, i. 0. F. Ha it 


Grol ROBB, OF Weciccessness Urea ae cane We deeeoeste sani L. Box 56 
Cass WELLER, Bye Ae ahs eceleves Can dake des dices Box 732 
W.D. HETRICK, AVR EEO ecm cal cave pinvoeeescncture noe L, an 56 


1283—RICHFORD, at. WEST ber wet mag tee pare if A 


first and third Sundays at B. 
erence hey a ‘rai tes ibe Ficean P, re 


C.G. Amgs, C. E. a wig 8 
J. LANGSTRETH, F. A. 


140--GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., meets Ist & 3d 
a ae Set 9:30, 2nd & 4th Wednesdays, 7:30 p. m., 
1.0. F. Hall, Royal and St. Michael st. 

JOHN edenes o. E 

J.B. Eccies, F. A. HE. & Ins... .405 Augusta st. 


141-SMOKY HILL, at ELLIS, “KAN. , meets Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 








Deh MRK cia ol 0 NOLAN ARE ROAR EER TCT hs Box 115 
He is McManon,F. AM APIO ed a cee a At eMail L. Box 55 
THOS GHA PMUANG cE DG eh succccdcsosssscscbesd voldecctelectendoas Box 148 
142—ST. FRANCIS, at na Ns Ree, P. Q., meets 
2d & 4th Sundays in I. O. F. Hal 
DWOBNG EMER OUSON, Oli Hii c-cclss coodbsscecchekcestee lesen Box 69 
GOV BHO Wir HEPAT, pdecscccccsetusesdunssuece vaerualione Box 238 
JENNY DREN GONG sD Be ricse sh hance de cbs Lisle mosetunabeeiesnepeanegs Box 94 


1443—URBANA, ILL., meets ay and third Sundays 


in Odd Fellows’ Hall, at 2 
Z. F. Suarp, C. E., Ins. & Wire “Act... Box 329 
CUM Pie eA Heer ea cca ad sesseeeee BOX OF 


144—BRAINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1 &3 
Mondays at2 Miller’s Hall, 4th st., bet. 1 & 2av. 


WSC. Boar iene lad tha horiessdmsesciscstll ae aphaeaee 
RYH DANUTBER tA Ss Bi cose. soho eetes cocesmiesebyertemes Box 128 
TT. Po WIE DIs PMs tae OL VAR csssecccescctsvevwseanebe 


145—VANDERBILT, at NEW YORK CITY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, 161 EB. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays 10a. m. 


Wm. RAYMOND, ©. Bosses ceccsscesess Mees wbstle 8 W. 125th st. 
JOHN GREER, 1 Ma NER ACR BOO a E. 154th st. 
TuOos. BRISETT, RAN e dere abeseiesesacdiusiseetne Pawling, Ney. 


1465-MARSHALLTOWN,IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
ays, °3p.m.,in B. L. B, Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 


TOs CUB AGO. ine lecsacees AS ae: nee esabe 20, 2H So. 2nd ave. 
Jie: Boice. BAG Wises Pea oP ak i ala eal 405 So. 4th st. 
Re Po Hom ine tease eaeae, "103 South Center st. 


147-SPOKANE, .at SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 
meets every Monday. 

. Gates, C. E 

H. A. Moore, F. A. BH. & In. crecrecccccsssrsccreveeeree OX 62 
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The Crossing of the Bridge.’ 





Have you ever heard the story 
How Tim Nesbitt crossed the bridge? 
When the down express came roaring 
Round the curves of Smoky Ridge ? 


You remember the big trestle 
Just this side of Carey’s mill; 
Twenty miles, about, from Sharon, 
And as far from Smoky Hill? 


Half a mile in length—they say so— 
And it’s not a yard-stick less— 

Fifty feet above the creek, too; 
That’s as near as I can guess. 


And just as Tim came round the curve 
And saw the bridge ahead, 

He felt the track was giving, like, 
And knew the rails had spread. 


Down grade at that, and thirty miles— 
That was her common run— 

A bridge not fifty yards ahead, 
Oh, Heaven ! what could be done! 


Like jangling millstones bounced the cars 
Along the sleepers’ ends ; 

Tim had no time to think of wife, 
Or babe, or self, or friends. 


The fireman jumped, but quick as thought 
Tim Nesbitt took it in— 

The bridge is straight, there is a chance 
For life if he should win. 


And with a mighty jerk he threw 
The throttle open wide— 

And said a prayer—and “‘ Lady Bess ”’ 
Went on her crazy ride. 


Dreadful! You might have seen the wood 
And nails, and glasses fly, 

And splinters, torn from bridge and beam, 
And clamps from every tie. 


While ‘“‘ Lady Bess” just flew across, 
And Tim just held his breath— 

While half the passengers had swooned, 
And half were sure of death. 


But ere the scared had time to pray, 
Or broken wheels to stand, 

Tim Nesbitt’s train had crossed the bridge, 
And we were safe on land. 


I reckon that no other man 
That runs upon the line, 

Has got a watch as big as his, 
Nor anything so fine. 


For on one side’s a picture like 
The creek at Smoky Ridge— 
And on the other's, writ: ‘‘To him 
Who ran across the bridge.” 
—Express Gazette. 


“AUGUST, 18094. 








A HONEYMOON DEFERRED. 





It was a Friday in May, a particularly 
gay and animated day in Pera, the Eu- 
ropean quarter of Constantinople. Mer- 
chants and clerks were grouped about in 
front of the bazaars, evidently expecting 
some unusual event. Carriages, in which 
sat Turkish ladies, with fine, white gauze 
veils and enveloped in brilliant-hued stuffs, 
were drawn up before the famous shop, 
“A Pygmalian.” The ladies, having no- 
ticed the unusual commotion, had inquired 
its cause, and being informed that the 
bridal party of the Auverdy sisters was 
soon to pass, and knowing the two brides’ 
reputation for beauty, had ordered their 
eunuchs to draw up their carriages at one 
side, and waited with the others. 

Presently, a movement in the crowd an- 
nounced the approach of the carriages. 
In the first were the two sisters. One of 
them, a blonde with dark eyes, fine feat- 
ures, and slightly sensual lips, borea name 
pregnant with promise, the name of a 
dancer, a queen almost—Lola; the other 


was called Mera, and had great, blue-gray 


eyes and bronze hair with glints of bur- 
nished gold in it. She looked at the 
crowd with the calmness that comes of a 
pure conscience and a simple heart, while 
her blonde sister half closed her eyes and 
sought to conceal the agitation of her 
soul. Both wore the same robes of white 
brocade embroidered with silver. Lace 
veils half concealed their crowns of orange 
blossoms. 

“How pretty they are!” murmured the 
crowd. “It is the blonde who is to be the 
Countess Spartero. The other will be 
simply the wife of the merchant, Lavan.” 

In the second carriage rode the two 
grooms. Count Spartero was easily to be 
recognized by his tall stature, his arrogant 
air, while his future brother-in-law, Lavan, 
a grain merchant, who owned mills on the 
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Asian side, near Lake Appollonia, had a 
gentle and calm face, and he looked 
among the crowd, bowing now and then 
to some friend or employe, as if he wished 
to share his happiness with everybody in 
Pera, great and small, rich and poor. 

The third carriage contained but asingle 
person, asuperb mother-in-law, the mother 
of the two brides. But this matron could 
fill the place of four, and she did for three 
in her triumphant person, for the Dowager 
Countess Spartero, having vainly protested 
against her son’s marriage, was conspic- 
uous by her absence, and Mme. Lavan, op- 
posed at first to her son’s marriage be- 
cause of the union of his sister-in-law to a 
grandee of Spain, has consented at last, 
on condition that she should not have to 
attend the ceremony, and that her son 
would bring his bride home to her place 
at Prinkipo, on the Princes’ Isle, alone, 
without any of her relatives. An excep- 
tion was made in favor of Mera’s young 
brother, a good lad of seventeen years. 
As to the mother-in-law, she was to be left 
to Count Spartero—who, moreover, stood 
in pressing need of her, as his income had 
been temporarily cut off by his inexorable 
family. 

Mme. Auverdy, the superb mother-in- 
law, was in her forty-eiglith year. She 
was well-preserved, stout and tall; she car- 
ried her head well back, and it was always 
surmounted bya plumed hat or acap of 
roses and lace. On this particular day she 
wore a miraculous hat, very high and fur- 
nished with long, yellow feathers that 
waved majestically and reached to the roof 
of her large coupe. The trail of her gown, 
of rose and yellow brocade, garnished with 
lace, filled the carriage with its tumultuous 
waves. She cast triumphant glances over 
the crowd, was greatly agitated, and bow- 
ed from time to time. She fairly reveled 
in the envious admiration of some Perote 
ladies who were afflicted with many daugh- 
ters and did not know how to place them. 

Many invited friends followed the bridal 
party. But the fathers-in-law were absent, 
leaving the entire weight of responsibility 
on the sole and intrepid mother-in-law 
present. Count Spartero, Duke of Rovias, 
though he lived apart from his wife, felt 
constrained to respect her wishes, for cer- 
tain good reasons. M. Auverdy had made 
a pretext of pressing business affairs, and 
was then at Monaco in the company of 
certain gay persons. Finally, Levan’s 
father, a peaceable man who shared all his 
wife's prejudices, had been sent by her to 
Smyrna, under pretense of looking after 
certain shipments of grain from Cyprus. 

The marriage ceremony passed off with 
the usual solemnity. Lola was nervous 
and distrait. Her fiance devoured her with 
ardent glances, as if he would like to cover 
her pure brow and ruby lips with kisses. 
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Mera seemed little moved, and her face 
was calm and modest. Her fiance looked 
tenderly at her from time to time; he was 
thankful for the happiness she would 
bring him, for she wished to live quietly 


‘on her husband’s estate, and he cared 


for home above all things. The superb 
mother-in-law stood in the background, 
fanning herself with an enormous fan, on 
which were painted roses of every im- 
aginable shade, from pink and yellow to 
the deepest red. She did not take her 
eyes off Lola, her favorite child, and be- 
came more and more excited as the service 
proceeded. 

When at last the ceremony came to an 
end, and the guests joined the young 
couples in the sacristy to congratulate 
them, Mme. Auverdy’s excitement could 
be restrained no longer. She became red 
as the roses on her fan, completely forgot 
Mera and her young husband, and plant- 
ing herself beside Lola, did not quit her 
for an instant. 

“You take the first carriage,” Mme. Au- 
verdy said to Levan and Mera, when, at 
last, the young couples were about to 
drive away. “ Mera will have to change 
her gown before starting for Prinkipo, 
and so she must be the first to reach the 
house.” 

Lavan bowed respectfully to his mother- 
in-law. Mera looked in astonishment at 
her mother; she was so used to having 
Lola put before her in any and all matters 
that she felt some vague suspicion; but 
her mother had already turned her plumed 
head toward the newly made countess in 
such a way that the agitated plumes of her 
triumphal hat alone betrayed that she was 
more nervous than usual. 

The vestibule was filled with people 
waiting for the exit of the young couples. 
Mera and Levan were installed in the first 
carriage, and they were driven away in the 
midst of a sympathetic murmur. 

It was now the turn of Lola and the 
count to enter their carriage. Just at that 
moment the superb mother-in-law started 
forward so suddenly that the train of her 
gown caught on thespurof a dey en grande 


tenue; the lace was torn, but the stouter — 


material dragged the unfortunate. officer 
in her wake. This littie incident, how- 
ever, was not noticed in the excitement of 
the moment. 

Mme. Auverdy placed herself between 
her son-in-law, Count Spartero, and Lola, 
and made ‘the latter get into the carriage. 
Then, with an imperious gesture, she 
waved the stupefied master of ceremonies 
aside, and seated herself beside her daugh- 
ter, before the count had time to make a 
move. 

“My dear count,” she said, when she 
was safely ensconsed in the position she 
adroitly gained, “get into my carriage. 


{ 
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Drive to the railway station or to the 
Varna boat, as you prefer. Go to Madrid, 
and do not come back to us without the 
consent of your mother, the dowager- 
countess, as well as that of your father, the 
duke. Otherwise, my daughter shall re- 
main the Countess Spartero, but she shall 
never be yours. Au revoir—and a pleas- 
ant journey.’ 

The horses started off and left the furi- 
ous count in the midst of the guests, who 
did their best to hide their infectious h1- 
larity. 

“Count, you would do well to get into 
the coupe,” ventured the solemn master 
of ceremonies. 

The count obeyed mechanically, hoping 
to rejoin his bride at her mother’s house ; 
but he found there only Mera and Levan, 
who knew nothing of what had happened, 
and were greatly astonished. After hav- 
ing greeted the guests, they departed for 
Prinkipo, leaving their brother-in-law ina 
rage that it would not be easy to describe, 
for he had just learned by a note from his 
mother-in-law that Lola had sailed for 
Athens and Marseilles on a vessel which 
had weighed anchor that evening at six 
o’clock. 

The next morning at dawn the count 
flew by some boat from the mocking faces 
that he knew would greet him on every 
street in ss 

One evening, fon the end of Be iws 
young fellow—the Vicomte de Deuvres— 
entered one of the most popular saloons 
among the many fine villas along the bank 
of the river at Boyouk-Dere, a country 
place to which the Perotes escape in the 
heated term. 

‘““T hear great news,” he said, after the 
usual salutations. “Countess Lola Spar- 
tero has come back.” 

“With her husband or with her moth- 
er?” the ladies asked, with the liveliest 
‘curiosity. — 

“With both,” the Viscount replied. 
“But her husband has put up at the Hotel 
de l’Univers, and the bride is with her 
mother, at Mme. Auverdy’s house.” 

“Well?” exclaimed his fair interlocutors. 

‘“Well—nothing more is known,” replied 
tke diplomatic viscount. 

“Has the dowager-duchess given her 
consent?” 

“We shall know later. Meanwhile, if 
you wish to see her—behold, her caique is 
just reaching the quay. 

The ladies, forgetting all decorum, hur- 


ried to the peristyle, with which all semi-- 


oriental houses are ornamented, and saw 
Lola, pretty and elegant as ever, and pos- 
sessed now of a certain assurance of the 
married woman, disembark from her 
-caique, accompanied by her mother, the 
latter superb and imperious as ever. 
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“The mauve and ecru of the countess’ 
gown made a charming combination,” the 
ladies declared. 

“She still has the same fine eyes and 
the same enigmatic smile,” added the 
young diplomats, more appreciative of the 
lady’s beauty than of its envelope, made 
of the rarest laces though it was. 

Mme. Auverdy advanced with majestic 
tread, fixing with her eyes those whom she 
met, and forcing them to salute her. She 
knew her world, and she was aware that 
many families had loudly declared their 
firm intention of not recognizing Lola, 
who was no longer Mlle. Auverdy and had 
not yet been formally presented as Count- 
ess Spartero. Lola, trusting in her moth- 
er’s energy, walked beside her; she knew 
she was beautiful, and that superiority is 
a great consolation for the woman whom 
the world declines to receive. 

In the evening, all the young fellows in 
the town went to dine at the Hotel de 
l‘Univers, but the two ladies were not to 
be seen. They dined in their own apart- 
ment, and the hopes of the curious were 
shattered. 

The last boat from Constantinople 
brought Count Spartero, who hastened 
ashore, jostled his way through the crowd, 
and reaching the hotel, burst unannounced 
into the presence of his wife and mocher- 
in-law. 

“Madame,” he said, addressing himself 
to Lola, “if you do not come with me, in- 
stantly, I shall leave here to-morrow, and 
you will never see me again.” 

“Have you your mother’s consent?” 
Mme. Auverdy demanded, with an impos- 
ing air. 

“Never mind, I want my wife,” cried 
the young count, now pale with suppressed 
anger. 

“You shall not have her,’ Mme. Au- 
verdy replied, “ until you have your moth- 
er’s consent.” ; 

‘“My mother refused it, and always will. 
You surely cannot pretend that you are 
going to keep me from my wife ali my life 
on that account.” 

“ Ah, well, in that case, we shall have to 
get a “divorce,” replied Mme. Auverdy. 
“ To-morrow——” 

“Very cleverly played!” cried the en- 
raged count. “The law of your country 
permits a woman, although divorced, to 
use her husband’s title; your daughter 
will be free without having been married, 
and she will bear my title.” 

sabes perchance, a man is tricked once a 
a while,” Mme. Auverdy responded, ‘ 
is only a fair revenge for our sex. I con- 
fess that my daughter has seen howI have 
suffered through her father, and we have 
acted on a prearranged plan. I have got 
her married, but I have spared her the 
sufferings which that state entails, for so- 


ee 
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ciety requires that a young woman should 
be married in order to have a recognized 
position. Complain, if you must, of the 
conventions of society, but not of us. And 
now, sir, I have the honor to wish you 
good-day,” and the superb mother-in-law 
took her daughter by the hand and led her 
from the room. 

The count heard the key turned twice 
in the lock, and even the noise of,a re- 
movable bolt that Mme. Auverdy had al- 
ways carried in her baggage since the 
marriage, and which she had adroitly fas- 
tened to the door. 

Spartero frothed at the mouth. He 
hurled the furniture about, and the serv- 
ants of the hotel came running to him. 
At sight of their startled faces, he con- 
trolled his anger. He reflected that he 
could not decently force his way into his 
-mother-in-law’s room to take his wife 
away by main strength, and he recalled 
certain glances from Lola that gave him 
something to think about. 

“Perhaps she loves me, but dares not 
confess it!” he thought, as he left the 
room. 

A few days later, Mme. Auverdy was in- 
stalled in her daughter Mera’s house at 
Prinkipo. Lolaaccompanied her, of course. 
She was a trifle sad, and very thoughtful. 
To hide this melancholy from her mother, 
she conversed with her sister in a corner 
of the drawing-room in Lavan’s marble 
palace. Mera, happy and smiling, recount- 
ed to Lola the little events of her life as a 
happy bride. Her mother-in-law petted 
and made much of her, and her lightest 
whim was law. 

‘““You should have married a man like 
my husband,” she concluded, seriously. 
“Really, I pity you. What good does your 
empty title do you, I'd like to know?” 

‘“None—absolutely none,” sighed Lola. 
“Tt does not even give me the right to be 
received among those whom I knew as an 
unmarried girl, and I am called ‘countess’ 
only by hotel-keepers, servants, and trades- 
men.” 

‘Poor Lola!” sighed Mera, kissing her 
sister tenderly. 

“There is something I want to ask of 
you,” whispered Lola, after a moment. 
“Put me in a room apart from mamma. 
There is no danger that my husband will 
' steal me away from here, and, at least, I 
can cry without being disturbed.” 

“Have no fear, dear,” Mera replied, “I 
shail arrange it.” . 

Mme. Lavan proved a very accommo- 
dating mother-in-law. Seeing that her 
son was frankly and unmistakably happy, 
and that her daughter-in-law was a good- 
hearted girl, with a gentle and submissive 
character, she gave her son the pleasure 
of seeing perfect accord reign between 
his mother and his wife. And so, out of 
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regard for her daughter-in-law, she re- 
ceived Mme. Auverdy and Lola most hos- 
pitably, though it required an effort on 
her part not to express her opinion that 
the marriage of Lola and the count was a 
piece of pure folly. 

At about eleven o’clock all retired to 
their chambers, and though separation 
from Lola was none too pleasing to Mme. 
Auverdy, she dared make no objection, 
thinking it was Mme. Lavan who had ar- 
ranged matters thus; and, moreover, she 
could not, without risk of being thought 
silly, express fear that Lola might be 
stolen from her by her husband from the 
Prinkipo house, which, like all the resi- 
dences on the island, was surrounded on 
three sides by high walls, and was bathed 
on the fourth side by the Sea of Marmora. 

She assured herself that her chamber 
communicated with Lola’s by a door, and 
then went tranquilly to sleep. Before she 
closed her eyes, however, she listened for 
a few moments, with satisfaction, to the 
cries of the Turkish watchmen, who at 
intervals through the night utter cries 
that are not unlike the barking of a dog. 
But she forgot that, however wide awake 
they may be, there are no Turkish watch- 
men who are incorruptible. 

Lola went sadly to bed and sobbed softly 
to herself. She knew Count Spartero’s 
defects; nevertheless, by a strange but 
not unnatural instinct, she loved him for 
his passionate and persevering pursuit. 
She adored him, and she was afraid of him. 

Pondering thus sadly, she was beginning 
to fall asleep, when she heard a faint 
scratching at the French window of the 
balcony that gave upon the sea. Think- 
ing that it might be a forgotten dog, she 
peeped through the window, and beheld 
her husband clinging to the rail of the 
balcony, the deep waters of the Sea of 
Marmora lapping gently beneath him. 

Quickly opening the window, she drew 
the count into the room. Then she stood 
before him, ashamed and undecided, look- 
ing, in her long white robe, like a statue 
of modesty. 

“Darling, you love me, then?” mur- 
mured the young man, and, trembling 
with emotion, he took her in his arms. 

“Oh, go away!—save yourself, I implore 
you!” Lola cried in terror. ‘“ Mamma 
will hear you! I love you, but go!” 

“Never, without you!” the count de- 
clared. “Never! Everything is in readi-- 
ness—I have bribed the watchman, and, 
besides, everybody knows I am your hus- 


‘band—the law is on my side, and I had no. 


trouble to persuade them. I had to come 
in a boat to this side of the house to warn 
you. Come, my darling, come—I love you 
—and I am your husband!” 

The count covered Lola’s hands and 
arms with kisses, till the girl was almost. 
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intoxicated with the power of his mad 
supplications. He took her in his arms, 
and, almost carrying her, drew her to the 
steps, to the gate, and—to the sea.—From 
the French,inthe San Francisco Argonaut. 





FORBES’ COAT. 


BY GUY GRAVENHIL. 

“ For heaven’s sake, John, what on earth 
is the matter?” 

The speaker was a pretty woman, dress- 
ed in aruby plush tea gown, who was sit- 
ing toasting her toes in front of the fire, 
in acosy room in Harley street, one win- 
ter’s night. The man whom she apostro- 
phised as above was John Sedly, one of 
the most successful doctors of his day. 
This was what evoked the question, or ex- 
clamation. He had been sitting quietly 
reading the evening paper, as usual, after 
dinner, when he had suddenly dropped it, 
with an expression indicative of blank as- 
tonishment, not unmixed with horror, had 
thrown himself back in his chair, and 
clasped his hands behind his head. 

“ Read that, Laura,’ he said, in answer 
to his wife’s question, picking up the paper 
from the floor and handing it to her, with 
his thumb indicating a certain paragraph. 
“Startling revelations in the Gilroy mur- 
der case,” she read, and the paragraph 
went on to say that, subsequent to her 
conviction for the murder of her second 
husband, Giles Gilroy, Mrs. Gilroy had of 
her own accord confessed that she had 
also poisoned her first husband, Henry 
Forbes, with doses of powdered glass. 

“What a fiend!” was Laura Sedley’s 
comment. “Still, Idon’tsee why youshould 
be so tremendously excited about it.” 

‘No, perhaps it does seem rather strange 
to you, but it wont when I have told you 
my story. But, first of all, promise me 
you wont repeat a word of what I am go- 
ing to tell you.” 

“What a fuss you make about it,” she 
answered, smiling; “you might be going 
to confess a murder yourself.” 

“Don’tlaugh, Laura. I must tell some- 
one. You may think me mad, and, ’pon 
my word, I don’t know what to think about 
it myself; but, before I begin, I must have 
your solemn assurance that you wont 
breathe a word of what I am going to'tell 
you to any mortal soul.” wake 

“Very well,” she answered, getting in- 
terested, “you have my promise. Now, 
what is it?” 

‘“You remember that curious plum.-col- 
ored overcoat and Tyrolese hat which you 
have often chaffed me about?” She nod- 
ded. ‘Well, my story bears upon that. 
Years ago, when I was very young and was 
walking the hospitals, it was my hobby to 
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affect the Bohemian artist style in my 
dress and appearance—long hair, Byronic 
collars, odd-colored garments, and so on. 
You know the sort of thing. One day I 
passed an old clothes shop, and was struck 
with the appearance of the coat and hat 
which we were speaking about, which 
were then exhibited in the shop window. 
To make a long story short, I bought the 
articles, and had them sent home. A few 
days afterwards—don’t laugh, Laura, this 
last idea seems preposterous—I put on 
the coat and hat, and went out. Almost 
immediately it seemed to me that I was 
losing my personality. My thoughts be- 
gan to travel in an unaccustomed direction. 
For the first time in my life I found my- 
self speculating about stocks and shares, 
bulls and bears, contangoes, options, and, 
in short, all the jargon of the stock ex- 
change. My feet, also, under the guidance 
of some unaccustomed influence, bore me 
out of my usual haunts. Verily, I fought 
against the strange feeling which was 
taking possession of me, overpowering 
my own will,and making me the almost 
automatic agent of something outside my- 
self.” 

“Oh, John, how creepy!’ Mrs. Sedley 
said, her interest now thoroughly aroused. 

“Don’t interruptme, Laura. I feel some 
difficulty in expressing myself and describ- 
ing these sensations of so many years ago. 
What was I saying? Oh, about goinga 
different way to my usual beat. Yes; I 
remember that I walked, like aman ina 
dream, across the park and down Queen’s 
Gate, until I came to a large house on the 
left-hand side,at which I felt anirresistible 
desire to stop. I did stop, and, painfully 
still struggling against the occult influence 
which possessed me, mounted the steps to 
the front door. My hand sought the 
ticket-pocket of the coat; but there was 
nothing in it. I recollect perfectly feel- 
ing annoyed, like a man does who has for- 
gotten his latch-key, and rang the bell. A 
powdered footman opened the door, and I 
walked past him into the hall, deposited 
my hat and coat ona chair, and immedi- 
ately recovered my senses. Snatching up 
my garments, with a hurried apology, and 
in a state of confusion which you may well 
imagine, I rushed into the street. Carry- 
ing the coat on my arm, I hastened home, 
wondering if this hallucination was the 
premonitory symptom of insanity. For 
some days the weather was warm and - 
pleasant for the time of year, my health 
appeared to be much as usual, and I forgot 
all about my escapade. But before longa 
cold northeast wind rendered a topcoat 
advisable, and, without thinking, I selected 
my plum-colored friend, and sallied out. 
Almost immediately, the same sensation 
which I have already mentioned became 
apparent, and I made my way, as before, 
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to the house in Queen’s Gate, walked up 
the steps, and put out my hand to ring the 
bell. 
door opened, and a remarkably handsome 
woman, dressed in black, let herself out. 
On seeing me she started, turned pale, 
hesitated, seemed as if she was going to 
speak, and then brushed past me and 
walked rapidly down the street. 

“She had left the door ajar, and, with- 
out any hesitation, I walked in. You have 
seen people playing—if playing it is; I 
have my doubts—at what is called ‘ Will- 
ing? Mrs. oculey 10dded. Wel 
have heard them describe their sensations, 
and, for that matter have myself witnessed 
the proceedings. All that I can say is 
that I felt and acted precisely as they do. 
Something—something altogether uncan- 
ny and unaccountable—seemed to be im- 
pelling me to search for I knew not what. 
Up a wide staircase I wandered, through 
a drawing-room filled with works of art, 
and fragrant with exotics, and on into a 
perfect gem of a boudoir. Step by step, 
like one moving painfully in the dark in 
a strange room, I drew near a davenport, 
standing near the window. Iwas delib- 
erately trying the handles of the drawers, 
one by one, when I was startled by an ex- 
clamation, which had the effect of par- 
tially bringing me to myself. I hardly 
knew what I was doing, or where I was, 
just as one feels when one is suddenly 
woke up in a strange room; but I was 
quite conscious that I had no right to be 
where I was—in short, that I was in a false 
position. 

“&(Law, 1 homas,’ a scared-looking house- 
maid said, ‘if I didn’t think it was master, 
and it gave me such a turn that I ran and 
called for help.” The room was full of 
domestics. Without thinking, I walked 
boldly through the middle of them, and 
gained the top of the stairs. At that mo- 
ment the butler—at least I suppose it was 
he—made a dash at me, calling out, ‘Look 
here, that wont do, young man,’ and 
caught me bythe collar. The coat was 
open, and, with a twist of my shoulders, I 
disengaged myself from it, leaving it in 
his hands. There was a turn in the stair- 
case, half way down, and as I flew down 
the steps, followed by cries of ‘ police,’ 
something dropped past me. It was my 
coat, which the man had allowed to slip 
from his hand. By this time I had thor- 
oughly come to my senses, and was fully 
alive to the unpleasantness of the situa- 
tion. Like a flash, it crossed my mind, 
that it would never do to leave the coat 
behind as evidence, and, on gaining the 
hall, I picked it up, threw it across my 
arm, gained the street, called a cab, and 
was driven rapidly away. The thing 
troubled me. I could not get it out of my 
mind; came to the conclusion that my 


3efore I had had time to do so, the © 
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brain was overworked, and decided to 
take a holiday. I.got into the train, felt 
cold, and put on mycoat. It did not strike 
me at the time, but, thinking it over in 
the course of the last few days, I feel al- 
most certain that it was the same coat 
which I had worn on the two occasions 
which you have heard of. I fell asleep, 
and dreamed a strange dream. I sawa 
room—the very same room I had entered 
in the house at Queen’s Gate—and in it a 
woman. She was taking something out 
of adrawer in the davenport. The woman 
turned towards me. It was the face of the 
woman whom I had met on the doorstep, 
and in her hand was a small paper packet. 

She went down stairs into the dining- 
room, unlocked the cellarette, took out a 
decanter, and poured into it the contents 
of the packet. Again I dreamed, and this . 
time I saw the same woman and aman at 
luncheon. She was pouring him out a 
glass of sherry, and, as she poured it, he 
said, ‘How your hand shakes.’ And she 
laughed, and said, ‘ Itisn’t dissipation, dear. 

Itisthe cold.’ AndIsaid to myself, ‘Sheis 
doing it on purpose to shake up what she 
has in the wine,’ and then Iawoke. Evi- 
dently overwork, I thought. I must get 

rid of this idea, or I shall become a mono- 

maniac. I took a month’s holiday. The 

weather was warm and pleasant, and in 

the middle of May I returned to town, 

having had no return of my disagreeable 

symptoms. Out of curiosity, I made in- 

quiry, and found that the house in 

Queen’s Gate belonged to Mrs. Forbes, a 

widow, whose husband had died only, a 

few weeks previously. He was quite a 

young man, people told me, and very rich. 

By his death she had come into a large 

fortune. They had been devotedly at- 

tached to one another, WhyI did it, I 

can’t tell you, but about this time it en- 

tered my head to go to the shop where I 

had bought my plum-colored coat, and 

ask its history. Perhaps I had an idea— 

I am not sure. It has taken a great hold 

of me since.” 

“John! you don’t mean to say——”’ his 
wife broke in excitedly. 

“You guess? It can’t surely have oc- 
curred to you, too-———”’ 

“No, nothing has occurred to me ex- 
cept that you are going to: say—oh, John! 
it is horrible—I do think of something, I 
remember something in the evidence. So 
go on.’ 

“T see what you mean, Laura, and that 
your quick woman’s wit has jumped at 
what I was going to tell you—that I learn- 
ed that the coat and hat had been pur- 
chased with the rest of his wardrobe from 
the valet of a Mr. Forbes, of Queen’s Gate, 
who had died recently.” 

«6 ‘Tien 

“You must let me tell my story in my 
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own way, dear. It-is a strange one; but 
we must not jump at unwarrantable con- 
clusions. After all, itis all pure conject- 
ure ; but I confess it is puzzling.” 

“Do goon, John. You were saying—’ 


5) 


“T was going to say that I took a dislike . 


to the coat after that. Somehow, I did 
not like the idea of wearing the dead 
man’s clothes, and I never wore it again. 
Some time after that I learned incidentally 
that Mrs. Forbes had married again—a 
Mr. Gilroy. Time passed on; I gave up 
my Bohemianism, worked hard, and, as 
you know, succeeded. Gradually the in- 
cidents you have just heard faded out of 
my mind. They came back in full force, 
as you may imagine, when all the world 
was talking about the trial, Then came 
the piece of evidence which led to the ac- 
cusation being brought against Mrs. Gil- 
roy. You remember it? How a man, 
whose appearance and dress came out in 
evidence, called-at Scotland yard, shortly 
after eleven o’clock at night, on the 15th 
of December, and gave it formation which 
led to the police discover) 1g several pack- 
ets of finely-powdered glass in Mrs. Gil- 
roy’s davenport; how the fost-mortem 
proved the existence of particles of that 
substance in the stomach of the deceased, 
and how—for God’s sake, Laura, what is 
the matter?” 

Mrs. Sedley had fallen back in her chair, 
and her face was as white as chalk. 
“Water,” was all she could say. He 
brought her a glass of water. She drank 
a little, and he bathed her forehead. Her 
face was white, and there was a dazed, 
scared look in’ her eyes, as she took his 
hand, and said, in a hoarse whisper— 

“Oh, John! Itisawful. I never thought 
of it before. Now I begin to see, only it 
makes my flesh creep. I know you do, I 
never told you, but you are a confirmed 
sleep-walker. You were dead tired that 
night, and you went to bed at ten. I 
did the same soon afterwards. At half- 
past ten you got up, dressed, went to your 
wardrobe, put on a coat, and went out. I 
have always been told not to wake a sleep- 
walker—no harm has ever come to you 
yet—and I let you go.” 

There was a pause. A dead silence 
reigned in the room, only broken by the 
tick, tick of the clock, as these two looked 
in one another’s faces, each possessed by 
the same appalling idea. The woman was 
the first to break it. 

“Then you think ” she said. 

“T never knew till to-night,” he said, 
“that Forbes was murdered—murdered, 
too, by the Indian practice of continued 
doses of powdered glass, which is a thing 
almost impossible to detect by any symp- 
toms. Only to-night an explanation sug- 
gested itself to my mind—a suggestion so 
weird and improbable that reason refuses 
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to entertain it, and yet—and yet, you, too, 
have grasped it. Can it be possible that 
there could be any connection between 
the spirit of the injured man and his 
earthly garments. All that has happened 
to me points that way. It has always 
been ‘the coat, the coat, the coat!’” 

“John,” she exclaimed, in an awe-struck 
whisper, and looking so unlike the gay, 
little butterfly woman of half an hour ago 
that no one would have recognized her; 
“for heaven’s sake say no more about 
it.” And he said solemnly, “So be it; let 
the dead bury their dead.”—Minneafolis 
Tribune. 





The White Slaves. 

BROOKLYN, June 3.—Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage, who is now on his round-the- 
world journey, has chosen as the subject 
for to-day: “‘ Martyrs of the Needle,” the 
text being Matthew xix., 24, “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle.” 

Whether this “eye of the needle” be 
the small gate at the side of the big gate 
at the entrance of the wall of the ancient 
city, as is generally interpreted, or the eye 
of a needle such as is now handled in sew- 
ing a garment, I do not say. In either 
case it would be a tight thing fer a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle. But 
there are whole caravans of fatigues and 
hardships going through the eye of the 
sewing woman’s needle. 

Very long ago the needle was busy. It 
was considered honorable for women to 
toil in olden time. Alexander the Great 
stood in his palace showing garments 
made by his own mother. The finest 
tapestries at Bayeux were made by the 
queen of William the Conqueror. Au- 
gustus the emperor would not wear any 
garments except those that were fashioned 
by some member of his'‘royal family. So 


let the toiler everywhere be respected! 


The greatest blessing that could have 
happened. to our first parents was being 
turned out of Eden after they’had done 
wrong. Adam and Eve, in their perfect 
state, might have got along without work, 
or only such slight employment as a per- 
fect garden, with no weeds in it, demand- 
ed. But, as soon as they had sinned, the 
best thing for them was to be turned out 
where they would have to work. We 
know what a withering thing it is for a 
man to have nothing to do. Good old 
Ashbel Green, at four score years, when 
asked why he kept on working, said, “I 
do so to keep out of mischief.” We see 
that a man who has a large amount of 
money to start with has no chance. Of 
the thousand prosperous and honorable 
men that you know, nine hundred and 
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ninety-nine had to work vigorously at the 
beginning. 

But I am now to tell you that industry is 
just as important for a woman’s safety and 
happiness. The most unhappy women in 
our communities to-day are those who 
have no engagements to caJl them up in 
the morning; who, once having risen and 
breakfasted, lounge through the dull fore- 
noon in slippers down at the heel and 
with dishevelled hair, reading the last 
novel; and who, having dragged through 
a wretched forenoon and taken their after- 
noon sleep and having spent an hour and 
a half at their toilet, pick up their card- 
case and go out to make calls; and who 
pass their evenings waiting for somebody 
to come in and break up the monotony. 
Arabella Stuart never was imprisoned in 
so dark a dungeon as that. 

There is no happiness in an idle woman. 
It may be with hand, it may be with brain, 
it may be with foot; but work she must, 
or be wretched forever. The little girls 
of our families must be started with that 
idea. The curse of our American society 
is that our young women are taught that 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, tenth, fiftieth, thousandth thing 
in their lives is to get somebody to take 
care of them. Instead of that, the first 
lesson should be, how, under God, they 
may take care of themselves. The simple 
fact is that-a majority of them do have to 


.take care of themselves, and that, too, : 


after having, through the false notions of 
their parents, wasted the years in which 
they ought to have learned how success- 
fully to maintain themselves. We now 
and here declare the inhumanity, cruelty, 
and outrage of that father and mother, 
who pass their daughters into woman- 
hood, having given them no facility for 
earning their livelihood. Madame de 
Stael said: “It is not these writings that 
I am proud of, but the fact that I have 
facility in ten occupations, in any one of 
which I could make a livelihood.” 

Have you nothing better than money to 
leave your children? If you have not, but 
send your daughters into the world with 
empty brain and unskilled hand, you are 
guilty of assassination, homicide, regicide, 
infanticide. There are women toiling in 
our cities for $3 and $4 per week, who were 
the daughters of merchant princes. These 
suffering ones now would be glad to have 
the crumbs that once fell from their fa- 
ther’s table. That worn-out, broken shoe 
that she wears is the lineal descendant of 
the $12 gaiters in which her mother walk- 
ed, and that torn and faded calico had an- 
cestry of magnificent brocade, that swept 
Broadway clean without any expense to 
the street commissioners. Though you 
live in an elegant residence, and fare 
sumptuously every day, let your daughters 
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feel it is a disgrace to them not to know 
how to work. I denounce the idea, preva- 
lent in society, that though our young 
women may embroider slippers, and cro- 
chet, and make mats for lamps to stand 
on, without disgrace, the idea of doing 
anything for a livelihood is dishonorable. 
It is ashame for a young woman, belong- 
ing to a large family, to be inefficient when 
the father toils his life away for her sup- 
port. It is ashame for a daughter to be 
idle while her mother toils at the wash- 
tub. It is as honorable to sweep house, 
make beds, or trim hats, as it is to twist a 
watch chain. 

As far as I can understand, the line of 
respectability lies between that which is 
useful and that which is useless. If women 
do that which is of ho value, their work 
is honorable. If they do practical work, 
itis dishonorable. That our young womien 
may escape the censure of doing dishon- 
orable work, I shall particularize. You 
may knit a tidy for the back of an arm- 
chair, but by no means make the money 
wherewith to buy the chair. You may, 
with delicate brush, beautify a mantel or- 
nament, but die rather than earn enough 
to buy a marble mantel. You may learn 
artistic music until you can squall Italian, 
but never sing “Ortonville” or “Old 
Hundred.” Do nothing practical, if you 
would, in the eyes of refined society, pre- 
serve your respectability. I scout these 
finical notions. I tell you, no woman, any 
more than a man, has aright to occupy a 
place in this world unless she pays a rent 
for it. 

If we want a place in this world, we 
must earn it. The partridge makes its 
own nest before he occupies it. The lark, 
by its morning song, earns its: breakfast 
before it eats it; the Bible gives an inti- 
mation that the first duty of an idler is to 
starve, when it says if he “will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” Idleness ruins the 
health ; and very soon Nature says, *‘ This 
man has refused to pay his rent; out with 
him!” 

Society is to’ be reconstructed on the 
subject of woman’s toil. A vast majority 
of those who would have woman indus- 
trious shut her up to a few kinds of work. 
My judgment in this matter is, that a 
woman has a right to do anything she can 
do well. There should be no department 
of merchandise, mechanism, art or science 
barred against her. If Miss Hosmer has 
genius for sculpture, give her a chisel. If 
Rosa Bonheur has a fondness for delineat- 
ing animals, let her make “ Ihe Horse 
Fair.” If Miss Mitchell will study astron- 
omy, let her mount the starry ladder. If 
Lydia will be a merchant, let her sell 
purple. If Lucretia Mott will preach the 
gospel, let her thrill with her womanly 
eloquence the Quaker meeting house. 
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It is said, if woman 1s given such op- 
portunities she will occupy places that 
might be taken by men. I say if she 
have more skill and adaptedness for any 
position than a man has let.her have it! 
She has as much right to her bread, to her 
apparel, and to her home as men have. 

But it is said that her nature is so deli- 
cate that she is unfitted for exhausting 
toil. I ask, in the name of all past history, 
what toil on earth is more severe, exhaust- 
ing and tremendous than toil of the needle, 
to which for ages she has been subjected ? 
The battering-ram, the sword, the carbine, 
the battle-axe have made no such havoc 
as the needle. I would that these living 
sepulchres in which women have for ages 
been buried might be opened, and that 
some resurrection trumpet might bring 
up these living corpses to the fresh air 
and sunshine. 

I go still further, and say that women 
should have equal compensation with men. 
By what principle of justice is it that 
women in many of our cities get only 
two-thirds as much pay as men, and in 
many cases only half? MHeré is a gigantic 
injustice—that for work equally well, if 
not better done, woman receives far less 
compensation than man. Start with the. 
_national government; for a long while 

women clerks in Washington got F900 for 
doing that for which men were paid $1,800. 

To thousands of young women in our 
cities to-day there is only this alternative: 
starvation or dishonor. Many of the 
largest mercantile establishments of our 
cities are accessory to these abominations ; 
and from their large establishments there 
are scores of souls being pitched off into 
death; and their employers know it. 

Is there a God? Will there be a judg- 
ment? I tell you, if God rises up to re- 
dress woman’s wrongs, many of our large 
establishments wil be swallowed up 
quicker than a South American earth- 
quake ever took down a city. God will 
catch these oppressors between the two 
mill stones of his wrath, and grind them 
to powder! 

I hear from all this land the wail of 
womanhood, Man has nothing to answer 
to that wail but flatteries. He says she is 
an angel. Sheis not. She knows she is 
not. She is a human being, who gets 
hungry when she has no food, and cold 
‘when she has no fire. Give her no more 
flatteries; give her justice! 

There are about 50,000 sewing girls in 
New York and Brooklyn. Across the 


darkness of this night I hear their death’ 


groan. It is not such a cry as comes 
from those who are suddenly hurled out 
of life, but a slow, grinding, horrible 
wasting away. Gather them before you, 
and look into their faces, pinched, ghastly 
and hunger struck! Look at their fingers, 
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needle-pricked and blood-tipped! See that 
premature stoop in the shoulders!: Hear 
that dry, hacking, merciless cough! 

At a large meeting of these women, 
held in a hall in Philadelphia, grand 
speeches were delivered, but a needle- 
woman took the stand, threw aside her 
faded shawl, and with her shriveled arm, 
hurled a very thunderbolt of eloquence, 
speaking out the horrors of her own ex- 
perience. 

Stand at the corner of a street in New 
York in the very early morning, as the 
women go totheir work. Many of them 
had no breakfast, except the crumbs that 
were left over from the night before, ora 
crust they chew on their way through the 
street. Here they come! The working 
girls of the city! -These engaged in 
bead-work, these in flower-making, in 
millinery, enamelling, cigar making, book- 
binding, labelling, feather-picking, print- 
coloring, paper-box making, but, most 
overworked of all, and least compensated, 
the sewing-women. Why do they not take 
the city cars on their way up? They can- 
not afford the five cents! If, concluding 
to deny herself something else, she gets 
into acar, give her a seat! You want to 
see how Latimer and Ridley appeared in 
the fire; look at that woman, and be- 
hold a more horrible martyrdom, a hotter 
fire, a more agonizing death! 

One Sabbath night, in the vestibule of 
my church, after service, a woman fell in 
convulsions. The doctor said she needed 
medicine not so much as something to 
eat. As she began to revive, in her de- 
lirium, she said, gaspingly: “Eight cents! 
Eight cents! I wish I could get it done? 
I wish Icould get some sleep, but I must 
get it done! Hight cents!” We found 
afterward that she was making garments 
at eight cents apiece, and that she could 
make but three of them in a day. Hear 
it! Three times eight are twenty-four! 
Hear it, men and women who have com- 
fortable homes! 

Some of the worst, villains of the city 
are the employers of these women. They 
beat them down to the last penny, and try 
to cheat them out of that. The woman 
must deposit a dollar or two before she 
gets the garments to work on. When the 
work is done, it is sharply inspected, the 
most insignificant flaws picked out, and 
the wages refused, and sometimes the dol- 
lar depositsd not given back. The Wo- 
men’s Protective Union reports a case 
where one of these poor souls, finding a 
place where she could get more wages, 
resolved to change employers, and went 
to get her pay for work done. The em- 
ployer says: “I hear you are going to 
leave me? ”’—“ Yes,” she said, ‘“‘and I have 
come to get what you oweme.” He made 
no answer. She said: “Are you not going 
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to pay me?”—“ Yes,”’ he said, “I will pay 
you,” and he kicked her down the stairs. 

How are these evils to be eradicated? 
What have you to answer, you who sell 
coats, and have shoes made, and contract 
for the Southern and Western markets? 
What help is there, what panacea, what 
redemption? Some say: “Give women 
the baliot.” What effect such ballot might 
have on other questions, I am not here to 
discuss; but what would be the effect of 
female suffrage upon woman’s wages? I 
do not believe that woman will ever get 
justice by woman’s ballot. 

The dying actress, whose life had been 
vicious, said: ‘The scene closes. Draw 
the curtain.” Generally the tragedy comes 
first, and the farce afterward, but in her 
life it was first the farce of a useless 
life, and then the tragedy of a wretched 
eternity. 

Compare the life and death of sucha 
one with that of some Christian aunt that 
was once a blessing to your household. I 
do not know that she was ever offered a 
hand in marriage. She lived single, that 
untrammelled she might be somebody’s 
blessing. Whenever the sick were to be 
visited, or the poorto be provided with 
bread, she went with a blessing. She 
could pray or sing “Rock of Ages,” for 
any sick pauper who asked her. As she 
got older, there were days when she was a 
little sharp, but for the most part Auntie 
was a sunbeam—just the one for Christmas 
eve. She knew better than any one else 
how to fix things. Her every prayer, as 
God heard it, was full of everybody who 
had trouble. The brightest things in all 
the house dropped from her fingers. She 
had peculiar notions, but the grandest 
notion she ever had was to make you 
happy. She dressed well—Auntie always 
dressed well; but her highest adornment 
was that of a meek and quiet spirit, 
which, in the sight of God, is of great 
price. When she died, you all gathered 
lovingly about her; and as you carried 
her out to rest, the Sunday-school class 
almost covered the coffin with japonicas ; 
_and the poor people stood at the end of 
the alley, with their aprons to their eyes, 
sobbing bitterly; and the man of the 
world said, with Solomon, “ Her price was 
above rubies;” and Jesus, as unto the 


maiden in Judea, commanded: ‘I say unto - 


thee, arise!”—Associated Press. 





Leadville’s First Newspaper. 

In 1878, Leadville had no newspaper 
worthy the name, and people were gath- 
ering there by the thousands. At that 
time I was the foreman of the Denver 
Tribune, and in looking the situation over 
I became, in common with a score. of 
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others, possessed of a desire to fill one of 
the long-felt wants of the new community. 
After talking it over with a couple of. fel- 
low-printers, and figuring up the cost, we ~ 
agreed on a local habitation and a name, 
and, having all the other requisites, we set 
about raising funds. This necessary pre- 
liminary over—we had barely $3,000 in all 
—I went to Leadville to look up a location. 

There was no such thing as a house to 
be had in Leadville at that time; Icouldn’t 
even findaroom. Finally, I secured a lot 
from a squatter out on Harrison avenue. 
It was ’way off in the sage brush, and I 
selected it because it was cheap. After a 
great deal of difficulty, and using what in- 
fluence I could with the saw mills, I got 
enough lumber together to build a one- 
room house to accommodate the paper. 
It was almost impossible to get carpenters, 
or people who would do any kind of labor; 
everybody was in pursuit of carbonates. 
However, after something of a struggle, | 
the house was put up, and I was notified 
of the shipment ofthe office appurtenances 
from the St. Louis type foundry. Being a 
practical printer, and aware of our some- 
what straitened financial condition, the pur- 
chasing partner had bought just enough 
of the various kinds of material to get 
out a small daily, which we called the, 
Evening Chronicle. It took our material 
about a month by freight from St. Louis 
to Colorado Springs, and from here it had 
to be pulled by team, freighters asking 
all the way from five to twenty cents a 
pound, so that the cost of transport from 
Colorado Springs to Leadville was about 
the cost of the material in St. Louis. 

One partner was made business manager, 
a second took the mechanical department, 
while I was selected to do the editing. I 
was inanaging editor, city editor, telegraph 
editor, set up a little type, made up the 


‘forms, and attended to a few other trifles. 


All of us worked together almost unceas- 

ingly day and night. 
Hundreds of firms were being estab- 

lished in Leadville, with not a line of 


. printed matter in any shape; not a letter- 


head, or even a card. We had less than 
$25 in our treasury when we printed our 
first issue, and knew we must depend on 
our job office forarevenue. We got it. 
It was not “How much will it cost?” in 
Leadville, at that time, but ‘“ How soon can 
I have it?” We knew how to give it, and 
we learned how to charge. Everybody 
else was doing the same thing, each in his 
own line of business. Our stock of job 
papers was limited, and correspondingly 
short accounts were given to customers. 
The editor and business manager assisted 
the job work at night, ran presses, sawed 
wood and kept up fires. Asa sample of 


charges, I will tell you of one order we 
filled. 
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We had no particular hours of labor, 
but were generally on our feet from six- 
teen to twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. After a day’s work of this kind, we 
were just shutting down one night, when 
a gentleman came in and said he wanted 
twenty-five cards printed immediately. 
We pleaded with him to wait until the 
next day, but he must have them that 
night, and wanted them inside of an hour. 
He was running some sort of a game at 
Tom Kemp’s theatre, and this game re- 
quired cards with figures, one figure toa 
card. He said he didn’t care what they 
cost, so he had them by nine o’clock; it 
was then about seven, and we accommo- 
dated him. He was waiting when the 
messenger, who was armed with the bill, 
arrived. ‘Have you got them?” he said; 
“how much are they?” 

The messenger was afraid the man 
would fall down if he pronounced the 
amount, so he handed over the bill. The 
sporting man pulled from his pocket a 
wad of greenbacks, and handed over two 
tens and a five; twenty-five dollars for 
twenty-five cards. As the messenger turn- 
ed to go away, the man said: “ Hold on; 
now look here, ’m a gambler, that’s the 
way I make my living, but isn’t this bill 
just a little high?” 

You needed to know something about 
running anewspaper in those days. There 
was no lack of material, but it was not all 
easy sailing ina mixed crowd aggregating 
40,000 people from ail parts of the world, 
and all classes of society. There was not 
what couid be called a large proportion of 
evangelists in the crowd, either. 

One day we were notified that we would 
have to move. In fact,a force of men 
presented themselves and declared their 
willingness and intention to assist us in 
the speedy transfer of our goods and 
chattels to green fields and pastures new; 
they didn’t have furniture vans, but 
they had some very ugly looking guns 
sticking out of their pockets. We didn’t 
see it that way, so Davis slipped out and 
got two or three rifles and as many more 
revolvers, and came back. We closed the 
doors, and announced our intention of re- 
maining where we were. This kind of 
thing was repeated several times, but 
finaliy quiet was restored, our title resting 
in our firearms. I had paid one hundred 
dollars for that lot, and it was now worth 
ten thousand; hence the contention. 

The fellow who inquired for the editor, 
and wanted to know “who wrote that” 
was alarmingly frequent and uncomfort- 
ably persevering. One sample willdo. A 
gentleman dropped in, and informed me 
that a young lady had “suicided,” round 
on State street, after having some trouble 
with her lover. I was writing up a mur- 
der at the time, and couldn’t get away, so 
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asked the gentleman to give me the lady’s 
name, as well as that of her fiance, which 
he did, and I relied on my imagination for 
the rest, reserving this sensation for a 
second edition, the murder being the scare 
for the first. I wrote it up in a half funny 
vein—at least, it was so intended—so it 
occupied half a column. I remember, I 
threw in a little poetry, something which 
the lady breathed to her lover as she fell, 
and his poetic reply, as he fled for the 
doctor. Of course, I had the young lady 
dead, as my informant said she could not 
live, but the lover found a doctor, and the 
doctor had a stomach pump, and the girl 
was saved. 

Both lover and young lady read my ac- 
count of the affair. The next morning, 
while I was sitting in my seven-by-nine 
editorial sanctum, in came a strapping 
fellow accompanied by a little blonde 
fairy; he held a copy of the Evening 
Chronicle in his hand, and ‘‘ wanted to see 
the editor.” 

“Did you write this?” asked the lover, 
as he shoved the Chronicle under my nose. 

I replied that the gentleman who wrote 
that was out. The lover became very in- 
dignant. He wanted it understood that. 
this was a lady who had been libeled .by 
that paper, and he proposed to have satis- 
faction; he came there to shoot, and pre- 
ferred to do it; he was going to defend 
his lady. The business manager heard 
the row, and pushed his way into my 
room. Like the wrathful lover, he also 
had his hand in his pocket, which struck 
me as a good sign. I addressed myself 
now to the would-be suicide, and said I 
knew the man who had written that would 
be very sorry. No unpleasantness: was in- 
tended, only a little fun. 

But the lover was determined; he 
thought he’d better stay right there until 
the offender came in. The lady finally re- 
marked that she believed the gentleman 
who had written that would give her a 
“square deal” in that evening’s paper, 
which would be entirely satisfactory to 
her. Not so with her lover. He was. 
bent on gore, and pined to avenge her 
honor with a calibre forty-five. 

Now, there was lots of work to be done, 
and the lover and would-be suicide were 
in the way. After assuring him that I had. 
no desire to lose any part of my editorial 
force, as I was somewhat short, and that I 
would have a reporter write a disclaimer 
in that day’s paper, the guns were put up, 
the girl smiled, and said, “George, I be- 
lieve he will give us a square deal.” But. 
the lover wasn’t going. to leave without 
doing something, so he said: “Captain, 
Pll tell you how we'll square this thing 
up; let us go in next door and havea 
bottle of wine,” and we went. 

I believe I have written more murders. 
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and shootings in a given length of time 
than any other newspaper man in the 
country. One day we had four, which we 
spread out over four editions of the paper, 
the issue which consolidated the four hav- 
ing a scare head,in type an inch long, 
“Hell Let Loose.” 

While Leadville, at that time, was pretty 
rough, with plenty of shooting and killing, 
there has never been a more generous, 
open-hearted, honest and faithful class of 
people than these miners. They gathered 
round and supported us grandly, coming 
to our rescue as often as our little property 
was attacked. When we entered upon our 
second year, we had hosts of friends, a 
reputation which can almost be called 
world-wide, and money enough to put us 
on good terms with the rest of the world. 
—John Arkins, in Tacoma (Wash.) News. 


<<. —. 





The Power of Music. 





“T was loitering around the streets one 
night,” said Jim Nelson, one of the old 
locomotive engineers. running into New 
Orleans. “As I had nothing to do, I 
dropped into a concert saloon and heard a 
sleek-looking Frenchman play a piano in 
a way that made me feel all over in spots. 
As soon as he sat down on the stool I 
knew by the way he handled himself that 
he understood the machine he was running. 

“He tapped the keys way up one end, 
just as if they were gauges and he wanted 
to see if he had water enough. Then he 
looked up as if he wanted to know how 
much steam he was carrying, and the 
next moment he pulled open the throttle 
and sailed on to the main line as if he was 
half an hour late. 

“Youcould hear her thunder over cul- 
verts and bridges and gett ng faster and 
faster, until the fellow rocked about in 


his seat like acradle. Somehow I thought _ 


it was old ‘ 36’ pulling a passenger train 
and getting out of the way of a ‘special.’ 
The fellow worked the keys on the mid- 
dle division like lightning, and then he 
flew along the north end of the line until 
the drivers went around likea buzz saw, 
and I got excited. 

“About the time I was fixing to tell him 
to cut her off a little he kicked the damp- 
ers under the machine wide open, pulled 
the throttle way back in the tender, and 
how she didrun! I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and yelled to him that he was 
pounding on the left side and if he wasn’t 
careful he’d drop his ashpan. 

“ But he didn’t hear. No one heard me. 
Everything was flying and whizzing. 
Telegraph poles on the side of the track 
looked like a row of cornstalks, the trees 
appeared to be a mud bank, and all the 
time the exhaust of the old machine 
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sounded like the hum of a bumblebee. I 
tried to yell out, but my tongue wouldn’t 
move. 

“He went around curves like a bullet, 
slipped an eccentric, blew out his soft 
plug, went down grades fifty feet to the 
mile, and not a controlling brake set. She 
went by the meeting point at a mile and a 
half a minute and calling for more steam. 
My hair stood up straight, because I knew 
the game was up. ° 

“Sure enough, dead ahead of us was the 
headlight of a ‘special.’ In a daze I 
heard the crash as they struck, and I saw 
cars shivered into atoms, people smashed 
and mangled and bleeding and gasping 
for water. I heard another crash as the. 
French professor struck the deep keys 
away down on the lower end of the south- 
ern division, and then I came tomy senses. 

“ There he was at a dead standstill, with’ 
the door of the firebox of the machine 
open, wiping the perspiration from his 
face and bowing to the people before him. 
If I liveto be one thousand years old Pl 
never forget the ride that Frenchman 
gave me on the piano.’—New Orleans 
Limes-Democrat. 





Why He Retreated. 

“Well,” said the one who had remained 
on the corner of Woodward avenue and 
Elizabeth street, while the other skirm- 
ished around, ‘‘what luck did you have 
up therer’” . 

“None. 

“Git anything?” 

«6 Naw.” 

“But you must have got something.” 

“Yes, I got a whack across the back 
with a hardwood broomhandle, but we’ 
can’t eat it or trade it fur beer.” 

‘“Saw the woman, eh?”’ 

“Yes, saw the woman.” 

“It wasn't the hired girl, eh?” 

“No, it wasn’t the hired girl.” 

“You spoke of your melancholy condi- 
tion and embarrassing situation ?” 

(73 Ves.” 

“ With your usual emotion ?”’ 

‘““Mebbea little more.” 

“ And very respectfully ?” 

“Very; I couldn’t have been more re- 
spectful to a queen.” 

“Bill, I can’t make it out,” said the 
older man, as he removed his old cap to 
agitate his scalp. “You must have mis- 
spoke yourself or tried an experiment. 
Now, then, what did you say?” 

“Tjust asked her if that was an old 
woman’s home, you know.” 

“And she replied?” 

“She said no, but it was a tramp’s re- 
treat, and struck me with a broom, and I 
retreated ?”—Detrott Free Press. 
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WNliscellany. 


The Strassburg Clock. 





For the third time the municipality of 
Strassburg decided, in 1836, that a new 
astronomical clock should be placed in 
the framework of the oldone. A Strass- 
burg watchmaker by the name of Schwil- 
gue was intrusted with the undertaking, 
and within four years he finished the 
unique mechanism which stands to-day, to 
the wonder and amusement of the natives 
and visitors. Not only does this clock 
keep the time from day to day, but it runs 
from year to year without the intervention 
of any clockmaker. Besides this, its face 
’ contains a disk indicating all the variable 
holidays of the year, Easter, and so on. 
It regulates itself in the leap years. It 
gives the phases of the moon, the eclipses, 
the equinoxes and the revolutions of all 
the planets of the solar system. The fine- 
ness of the structure can be understood 
when it is known that of the seven golden 
balls of different sizes representing the 
planets, the nearest to the sun Mercury, 
takes 88 daysto make the circuit of its 
orbit, while Satufn only can complete its 
course in 1,747 days, or nearly three years. 
The entire mechanism, its maker calcu- 
lated, would run until the year 9999, if the 
brass and other metal of which it is built 
do not wear out in the meantime. This 
wonderful contrivance is unfortunately in 
a dark place, where those who constantly 
wish to view it well are scarcely able to do 
so. Its site is a wing, which can be en- 
tered either through the cathedral proper, 
or a portal which directly leads thither 
from out-doors. The time of the greatest 
interest is at noon each day, though.there 
are little performances at every quarter- 
hour. Atnoon is the time the cock crows, 
and that is what every one wants to hear. 
The interest neverseems to wane. For 
an hour before 12 0’clock, day after day, 
a crowd gathers in this corner waiting for 
the exhibition. This early arrival is part- 
ly in order to get a good place, and partly 
because the clock keeps solar time, which 
now is a half-hour behind ordinary Strass- 
burg time. Here are tourists, soldiers, 
nuns, bridal couples, peasant women with 
baskets, boys with bundles, who have run 
in from the street to get another look at 
the thing. Now it is only a half-hour 
until the performance; will the room hold 
any more? y 

The beadles, like the street car conduct- 
ors, are sure there is plenty of room “up 
front,” or rather, in this case, behind. 
They wave the wands of their majesty, 
and back the people surge. Still more 
are coming. The natives, 


who never 
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seem to tire of the sight, and who know 
better about the variance in the times, are 
now dropping in—mothers with babies, 
business men from around the corner, and 
everybody else. There is not space to 
sneeze. Now there are only five minutes 
until the rooster crows. Maybe he will 
not crow to-day. Everybody is looking at 
the clock. Don’t wink. Nowcomes the 
fateful minute. In the very center of the 
big monument to the clockmaker’s in- 
genuity is a gallery. Here stands Father 
Time representing Death. He has about 
him on a revolving plane four figures— 
Childhood, aboy; Youth, a young hunter; 
Manhood, a fully armed knight; Old Age, 
a gray-haired man clothed in the skin of 
a beast. Childhood has struck the first 
quarter-hour, Youth the second, Manhood 
the third, and Old Age the other hours of 
the day; but now at noon it is Death’s 
own chance. The four figures come out 
in view before him, while, with a grim 
hammer of bone, he sounds with twelve 
strokes the death of another day.. 

A little figure down near the face of the 
clock now has its turn, and, with a little 
shake reverses his hour glass. Above ali 
this is another gallery. It begins to 
squeak, The machinery isin motion. In 
the middle is a figure of Christ, and 
around Him are to pass the twelve 
apostles. Out they come, one by one. 
Each stops an instant before the Saviour, 
turns face, bows, and receives the bless- 
ing from His outstretched hand. But the 
rooster, where is he? There he still is, 
high up ona pedestal, beside a stained 
glass window. Now he clucks. Now his 
old metal-plated throat swells. He flaps 
his wings and crows. Another minute. 
Again he flaps his wings and crows. And 
a third time. Was there ever such a 
rooster as this? It is all over. The 
beadles drive the people out, shut up the 
cathedral, and go to dinner. 

The time of greatest interest comes but 
once a year, in the night, from the 31st of 
December to New Year’s day. Then an 
immense crowd always assembles to watch 
the revolutions of the machinery as it 
regulates itself ready for the labors of the 
coming year.—Boston Journal of Com- 
merce. 





What is Emery ?* 


BY T. DUNCAN PARET. 








In opening the consideration of the sub- 
ject of my lecture, the first question that 
naturally arises is, what is emery? 

I asked this question myself many years 
ago, before I ever had thought of any con- 
nection with the industry of abrasive 
materials, On rainy days, in my early 
boyhood, my mother’s sewing table, 
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mahogany and claw-footed, was a source 
of unfailing interest. From its tripple 
drawers and manifold little compartinents, 
various wonders were evoked and from 
these wonders a small boy’s curiosity 
evoked wonderful explanations. Among 
these wonders was a lifelike strawberry of 
red cloth; embroidered in green and yel- 
low. Its brightness attracted me; its 
heaviness surprised me, and I wondered 
why my mother thrust her needle 
through the little strawberry. I asked 
her what the strawberry contained, and 
she answered, “Emery.” I asked her 
what emery was, and she answered, “ Steel 
dust.” 

Since then others have repeated the 
same question, and have received an an- 
swer fully as remarkable as the one my 
boyish ignorance brought forth. One of 
these answers, published several years 
ago in a mechanical paper, contains such 
a delightful mixture of fact and fiction, 
and is so characteristically expressed, that 
a few verbatim quotations may be inter- 
esting enough to place on record. 

“Emery,” says this oracle of the corre- 
spondents, “1s a natural mineral rock, not 
found in mines or in strata, but scattered 
over more or less all the earth. It is a 
silicate of alumina, contaminated or 
mixed with a trace of iron. It is the 
matrix, or mother rock, of the ruby, the 
emerald, and the sapphire. On account of 
the fact that emery is more generally found 
in Turkey or Turkish Asia, where labor is 
cheap, we procure emery from that 
country. Nearly 100 years ago, Robert 
Bruce Goldsmith, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, bought from the Turkish govern- 
ment a firman, or right, to collect and deal 
inemery. He formed the Levant Mineral 
Company, of London, and to this day 
emery is collected and mined by this body. 
Arabs (generally two, with a miserable 
camel) wander over the country with a 
bunch of jointed iron rods furnished with 
a steel point, so tempered and sharpened 
that, when they have reason to believe a 
lump or fragment of emery is below the 
soil which indicated it, they can, by jab- 
bing at it with their steel rod, determine 
not only how deep it is buried, but also 
how large itis. Ifthe indications are that 
it is of too great size for them to handle, 
they leave it. If the contrary, they dig it 
out—or pry it out—and by means of fire 
heat it; and when hot crack it up by 
throwing wateron it. When it is cracked 
and broken, so that they can handle it, 
they load it on their camel and carry it to 
Smyrna, where the foreman of the Levant 
Mineral Company buys it of them. In 
this crude way about all the emery of 
commerce is collected. The crude emery 
is sorted and corded up in grades, and 
vessels trading to that country for figs 
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and other fruit load up more or less of it 
as ballast under their cargo.” ‘“ This 
is emery and its history. It is not found 
in mines, like coal, or iron or copper, but 
as I have described, and, though it is 
claimed to be found elsewhere, Turkish 
Asia may be said to be its home, and the 
cheap, shiftless Arab laborers, who will 
work for days for a few piasters, is the 
reason, chiefly, that it is not looked for 
elsewhere. Almost every stone fence in 
the United States containsrock or boulders, 
which, if crushed and graded, would do 
the same work, but in this country it 
would not pay to collect it.” 

A much more important inquirer than 
this newspaper correspondent has lately 
asked the same question, “‘Whatis emery?” 
Unless we are mistaken, one of the ques- 
tions addressed: by the United States gov- 
ernment to those in the emery industry 
was whether they considered emery a 
chemical compound or a _ mechanical 
mixture. 

Our own answer to the general question 
is, that emery is a mineral, of such rare 
occurrence and such mysterious origin as 
to excite the interest of geologist and 
mineralogist. At some time in the past 
and by some means, both at present un- 
known, its special value as a grinding 
material was discovered, and it became an 
object of steadily growing importance in 
the industrial world. 

; a“ lecture delivered before the Franklin Insti- 
ute. 





The American Telegraph System. 

In an interview in the Telegraph 
Age, Colonel R. C. Clowry, vice-president 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
says, regarding some comparisons made 
between British and American telegraph 
systems : 

“The British telegraph system com- 
prises but about 30,000 miles of line, 190,- 
ooo niles of wire, and 8,000 offices, extend- 
ing ovet an area of about 120,000 square. 
miles; while the Western Union telegraph 
system alone comprises about 190,000 miles 
of line, 750,000 miles of wire, 8,500 miles 
of ocean submarine cables, and 22,000 offi- 
ces, extending throughout an area of more 
than 3,000,000 square miles, being there- 
fore about quadruple the British govern- 
ment telegraph system, and extending 
over an area twenty-four times as great. 
The capital account of the cost to the 
British government of its telegraph sys- 
tem is $50,000,000. If the Western Union 
Telegraph Company’s capital account was 
in proportion to its property in the same 
ratio it would be over $200,000,000. 

“During the past summer I have met 
and conversed with representative electri- 
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cians from nearly all parts of the world, 


who came here to visit the exposition. 
Each of them has inspected the Western 
Union office and systemin Chicago, and in 
every case has stated distinctly that the 
progress of telegraphy in the United States 
was very far in advance of what it wasin 
Europe. Our instruments, switchboards, 
etc., appear to be a revelation to most of 
them. Then, again, the United States is 
the only country in which telegraph lines 
are operated direct from dynamo current. 
In Europe they still adhere to the old 
battery system (in some cases using storage 
batteries), and the gentlemen who visited 
me were surprised tosee the great advance 
we have made in this direction. The only 
European instruments which we have 
adopted in this country are the English 
Wheatstone, which we work to advan- 
tage on some of our. long circuits, 
while in England they are gradually sub- 
stituting our Morse system, including the 
duplex, quadruplex, etc., for their old ma- 
chinery. In fact, an electric manufacturing 
company of Chicago is shipping telegraph 
instruments to nearly all parts of Europe. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the 
United States is very much in advance of 
all European countries in all branches of 
electrical industries, the telegraph and 
telephone included, and, in fact, in all 
mechanical industries, very nearly all of 
the great inventions having been made by 
Americans.”—Ratlway Age. 





An Ancient Telephone. 

It is a pretty widely known fact that 
as early as 1667 the English physicist, 
Robert Hooke, described the transmission 
of sound toa very considerable distance. 
He says that, by the help of a tightly- 
drawn wire, which even might be bent in 
many angles, sound might be propagated 
to a long distance, and with a rapidity 
which, though inferior to that of light, was, 
at any rate, infinitely superior to that of 
sound in the open air. Itis a most curious 
fact, and one which is not so generally 
known, that Jacob Christoph Von Grim- 
melshausen, a German author of the seven- 
teenth century, in the first chapter of the 
third book of his celebrated novel, ‘“‘ Sim- 
plicius Simplicissimus,” mentions an in- 
strument which, according to his descrip- 
tion, not only corresponds to Robert 
Hooke’s apparatus, but leads to the as- 
sumption of the existence of a contrivance 
at the time of the Thirty Years’ War very 
similar to our present telephone. The 
passage from the book reads literally as 
follows: “‘I was, as already mentioned, so 
eager to gain honor and renown, that I 
could not sleep while all this was passing 
through my head. And when I had such 


fancies, and lay awake many a night think- 
ing howI might contrive new finds and 
stratagems, I had very curious notions; 
consequently I bethought myself of an in- 
strument with which I could, on a calm 
night, hear a trumpet being blown at three 
hours’ distance, and a horse neighing and 
a dog barking at two hours’, and a man 
talking at one hour’sdistance. Inthe day- 
time the instrument was not so useful to 
me unless it were in aquiet place, because 
one would have heard the horses and the 
cattle, down to the least bird in the air, or 
frog in the water, all together, so that one 
would not have understood one in conse- 
quence of the other. Now, I know quite 
well that there are people at this very 
hour who do not believe me; but, whether 
they believe me or not, itis the truth. I 
undertake, by means. of an instrument in- 
vented by me, to recognize at night, by his 
voice, aman who does not speak louder 
than his usual custom. And no one would 
believe me of those who saw with their 
own eyes how I used the aforesaid instru- 
ment, and when I said to them, ‘I hear 
horsemen galloping, for the horses are 
shod,’ or ‘I hear peasants, for the nien 
go barefooted;’ then, ‘there goes a herd of 
cattle, for I hear sheep bleating, bulls bel- 
lowing, and pigs grunting, and so forth.’ 
My own comrades at first took these 
speeches for ‘fibs,’ but when they found 
in reality that I was always speaking the 
truth, then they called it witchcraft taught 
me secretly by the devil’s own mother. I 
am of opinion that if I had taught this 
science openly I should have become very 
popular, because it would have proved of 
great advantage to those engaged in war, 
especially in sieges.” This is what Grim- 
melshausen says about his “ far-hearing 
instrument,” to which must be accredited 
a certain resemblance with the present 
telephone.—Machinery. 





The Velocity of Express Trains. 

The exprass trains between London and 
Edinburgh travel on an average about 43 
miles an hour including stoppages, or 51 
miles an hour without including stoppages; 
to attain this rate a speed of 60 miles an 
hour, or 70 where the road is favorable, is 
adopted midway between the stations. A 
speed of 70 miles an hour is almost equiv- 
alent to 35 yards per second, or 35 yards 
between two beats of a common eight-day 
clock. All objects near the eye of a pass- 
enger journeying at this rate will pass by 
his eye in a thirty-fifth part of a second, 
according to Dr. Lardner, and if 35 stakes 
were erected at the side of a line, a yard 
apart, they would not be distinguishable 
one from another, and if painted red they 
would appear collectively asa continuous 
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flash of red color. If two trains with the 
above velocity passed each other, the rel- 
ative speed would be 70 yards per second, 
and if one of the trains were 70 yards long 
it would flash by in a single second. Sup- 
posing the locomotive which draws such a 
train to have driving wheels seven feet in 
diameter, these wheels would revolve five 
times in a second, and the pistons would 
move in the cylinders ten times in a sec- 
ond, and as there are two pistons which 
act alternately, there would be twenty 
puffs or escapes of steam in a second. 
Such a locomotive speed is nearly equal 
to one-fourth of that of a cannon shot 
from a gun. 





A Thrilling Story. 





A well-known ex-train dispatcher, for- 
merly in charge of the tickers in one of 
the local offices and a popular young dis- 
patcher in charge of a division of one of 
the Houston roads, sat chatting pleasantly 
in the rotunda of the Hutchins House, 
when a Post man dropped in and joined 
the party. The ex-train dispatcher was 
just in the act of explaining to his friend 
how he came to resign his position of 


fingering the electric keys and embark as’ 


a drummier. 

After first warning the reporter not to 
dare reproduce his story in print, he con- 
tinued: “If Providence was kind to an 
overworked and underpaid employe, it 
was with me that last night, but the super- 
intendent couldn’t see it that way. I was 
working then on a Texas line, and my 
headquarters were in —, well, call it Blank. 
We had a strike, two or three accidents, 
and a row at headquarters, and had been 
doing three men’s work for ten nights past. 
I asked for relief, but there was no one to 
be had. When the line is all O. K. and a 
man’s feeling in good humor, train dis- 
patching isasnap. That night I had four 
through passenger trains, two locals, a 
blue line and three regular freights to 
look after Everything went smooth until 
midnigh! ; at that hour the Western ex- 
press woi Id reach Rayville and side-track 
for the eas ‘-bouud limited, due at 12:10. 

“T gave the customary order, as I thought, 
and it was 12:30 before it suddenly flashed 
on me that I had made a break. Thecold 
perspiration stood out on my forehead, 
and I was like alump of ice; then I hada 
fever, and nearly fainted away. I had or- 
dered the express to run to Atkinson, when 
I really meant it for the Blue line. She 
would meet the limited ahead about four 
miles west of Rayville, and both trains 
were filled with passengers. It was 
too late for me to stop either of them, 
and I was just in the act of ordering out 
the wreck train, telegraph the superintend- 
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ent, and ring up the company’s doctors, 
when I got a call from Lehane crossing. 

“This was a milk station, but an opera- 
tor had been placed there only two days 
before. He had been aroused from his 
slumbers to communicate with me. Here 
comes the tragic part of the story. Those 
trains were coming at each other like 
greased lightning, when the engine on the 
limited collapsed a flue and was brought 
to a standstill within a few hundred feet of 
the station, with the engineer and fireman 
severely scalded. At the same instant the 
express struck a cow standing onthe track, 
and, although not derailed, was brought 
to a sudden stop, hardly a hundred feet 
on the other sidé. 

“There they were, with only achance in 
a thousand of escaping an awful calamity, 
and yet Providence gave me that chance, 
but I was fired on the spot. That is whyI 
left the dispatcher’s profession.” —Hlouston 
Datly Post. 


i 


To Prevent Collisions. 








The frequency of railway accidents dur- 
ing last year would appear to have acted 
as a stimulus to inventors in the field of 
railway signaling, for an unprecedented 
number of warning devices have been 
patented within the last few months. One 
of these, which is especially worthy of 
attention, has been successfully tested on 
some of the military lines in Germany. 
The systemis automatic and is operated by . 
electricity. The circuits are so contrived 
that two trains traveling on the same 
metals, whether in the same or opposite 
directions, are warned of each other’s po- 
sition by the ringing of a bell on each 
locomotive, while at the same time the 
two drivers are brought into telephonic 
communication. The same thing occurs 
if one of the trains be stationary, so that if 
there is any break down on the line in 
front the driver behind receives notice. | 

The breaking away of a car or cars from 
the rear of atrain is also notified both to 
the driver and to the station which the 
train has last passed through and the 
distance which all these warnings are 
given and received at can be varied in 
sucha manner as to provide either long 
or short “blocks,” according to the re- 
quirements of the traffic. In fact, the 
system seems to have provided effectively 
against all ordinary contingencies and its 
employment should greatly reduce the 
risks of railway travel. The German gov- 
ernment experts speak highly of the 
apparatus in their official reports. Among 
other experiments a train entering a sta- 
tion was warned of an obstacle on the 
line; two locomotives approaching each 
other on the same track were warned; 
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two trains, proceeding in the same direc- 
tion, were enabled to give each other au- 
tomatic notice of their respective speed 
and position and a train which was enter- 
ing astation received warning that the 
points were in a wrong position. In 
every case notice was given in ample time 
to prevent danger and to render a collision 
impossible.—New York Advertiser. 





The Cartagena-[lagdalena Railroad. 


—— 


The bureau of the American republics 
has received advices that the Cartagena- 
Magdalena Railroad, in the republic of 
Colombia, will, in July next, be completed 
to Calamar, on the Magdalena river. For 
the past’ six months the line has been in 
operation from Cartagena to Arjona, a 
distance of twenty miles. When com- 
pleted, it will afford an outlet for the 
products tributary to this great river, 
which is navigable for 500 miles, reaching 
nearly to Bogota, the capital. Cartagena 
has a magnificent land-locked harbor, with 
forty feet of water at the railroad wharf. 
The republic of Colombia is immensely 
rich. Coffee, cacao and tropical fruits 
grow in greatest abundance. The forests 
are filled with mahogany, lignum vite 
and other valuable woods, and gold and 
silver are found in abundance. It is be- 
lieved that the facilities afforded by the 
completion of this road will largely in- 
crease our present trade with that country. 
The enterprise is owned by Americans.— 
Mercantile Times. 
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Nickel Steel. 


Nickel steel is coming more generally 
into favor for all purposes that steel is 
used, and it is probably not long before it 
will be used for boiler plates. It seems to 
meet all the requirements of a good boiler 
plate, and the fact of its great tensile 
strength will permit the use of a higher 
pressure upon a boiler of a given size 
and thickness, and the reduced weight is 
something to be considered. A great 
pointin its favor is that it has been shown 
to be incorrodible. From recent tests 
specimens have been shown to have a 
tensile strength of over 100,000 pounds 
with an elastic limit of 60,000 pounds, and 
an elongation of 15 per cent., with a re- 
duction of area of 26 to 30 per cent. 
Doubtless it will be slow of adoption as 
steel was slow in superseding iron; but if 
it isa superior metal its use is bound to 
come. Inthesedays of high pressure a 
gain in tensile strength from 65,000 to 
100,000 per sectional inch is a big factor 
of safety. 
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One Hundred Miles an Hour. 

The real danger in increasing the speed 
of expresses driven by steam does not lie 
in accidental risks. It is not denied that 
a modern locomotive might be built which 
could run up to ninety or possibly one 
hundred miles an hour. It is the curves 
of. the existing lines which render any 
such speeds impossible, unless the weight 
of the engines and trains were also in- 
creased far beyond what the bridges and 
permanent way would bear. At the firs: 
sharp curve the one-hundred-mile express 
would fly off the rails. The necessary re- 
lation of these curves to speed is accu- 
rately known, and it is that, and not the 
want of power, or novel dangers from 
wind pressure or boiler explosions, whici 
sets the limit to*modern train speed. 

As the force tending to throw off the 
line a train running at the speed of one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour would be 
about six and a half times greater than 
that which a steam express train resists at 
acurve when running at sixty miles an 
hour, itis plain that the present lines 
could not be used for the “lightning ex- 
press,” even though the electro-motor 
were substituted for the steam engine. 
The lines must not only be stronger, but 
straighter, than would be possible by any 
modification of their present form.—J/a- 
chintst Journal. 





Setting Valves. 

If there is one point in engineering 
practice that is well established it is that 
the only sure mode of setting the valves 
of asteam engine is with the aid of the 
indicator. No matter how accurately a 
valve may be adjusted by actual measure- 
ment when the cylinder and steam chest 
are cold, the conditions may be widely 
different when steam is admitted. In- 
deed, in the case of an engine attached to 
a boiler, it is sometimes impossible to ad- 
just the valves so that the engine wiil 
work well, except by actual trial when 
steam is raised in the boiler. There have 
been cases in which tests with the indica- 
tor have shown derangements of valves 
that were corrected in a few hours, almost 
doubling the economy of the engines. 
So far as experience goes it rarely happens 
that such a testis made without revealing 
some defects. Even if these are corrected 
there is no guarantee that they will con- 
tinue in adjustment for an indefinite 
period, and hence the importance of hay- 
ing engines tested at frequent intervals. 
The saving of one pound of water per 
hour in an engine of 100-horse power, 
assuming that the boiler evaporates seven 
pounds of water per pound of coal, and 
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that coai costs $6 a ton, will effect a saving 
in the amount expended for fuel of about 
$330 a year, and not unfrequently a reduc- 
tion of twenty times this amount is pro- 
duced in consequence of a test. 





The Railway World. 

A chapter on Mexican railways, com- 
piled from information derived from vari- 
ous sources, forms an interesting feature 
of the report of the statistician of the de- 
partment of agriculture, for June. The 
number of miles of railway constructed in 
Mexico is put down at 7,257. Their pres- 
ent condition is referred to in the recent 
report on the effect of the depreciation of 
silver in Mexico, by Lionel Carden, British 
consul general at the capital city. He 
says that the bonded indebtedness of the 
Mexican Central and Mexican national 
railways alone, without taking into con- 
sideration any of the others, is greater than 
the total foreign debt of the republic. 

As this represents a gold investment, 
while the earnings of the railways are all 
in silver dollars, the depreciation of silver 
very seriously affects the interests of the 
bondholders. The depreciation of silver 
is also felt by the railway company, not 
only in diminution of their net earnings 
when reduced to gold for remission abroad, 
but also in the increased cost of that part 
of their expenditure which has to be paid 
at gold prices, and which is estimated on 
most of the lines to constitute about one- 
third of the gross expenditure. 

By comparing the returns of these two 
railways for the year 1892 with those-of 
1889, the consul says there is an increase 
in gross earnings of 27 per cent., and in 
net earnings 3314 per cent., both in Mexi- 
can currency. 

“Taking everything into consideration,” 
he continues, “we shall be well within the 
market, considering the increase of: 33% 
per cent. in net earnings in four years, or, 
say, about 8 per cent. per annum to repre- 
sent the increase of railway movement 
which may be counted on from year to 
year, and which is attributable to the gen- 
eral progress of the country and the de- 
velopment of its resources. Such an an- 
nual increase would more than compensate 
a rise in the premium on gold of Io per 
cent. in each year.” 

Concerning the railway across the isth- 
mus to Tehuantepec, the statistician’s re- 
port says that the concession for its con- 
struction is now held by Edward McMur- 
dock, of London. 

The peculiarity of this concession is 
that instead of passing into the hands of 
the government at the expiration of ninety- 
nine years from a certain fixed date, like 
other railway concessions in Mexico, it be- 
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comes the property of the government as 
soon as completed. The line will be com- 
pleted in a few months. 

It is destined to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans by crossing the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec from Coatzacoalcos, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, to the port of Salina Cruz, 
on the Pacific coast. Some twenty miles 
in the center of the isthmus still remain 
to be constructed. When the important 
work at the port of Coatzacoalcos, on the 
gulf are finished, which are now under 
way, at an estimated cost of $4,300,000, 
with a view of accommodating maritime 
commerce, and the completion of the build- 
ing of a long iron pier at Salina Cruz, on 
the Pacific, it is‘expected that within four 
years sea-going vessels of the large class 
will be able to anchor in the port, and that 
the maritime trade of the United States 
and Mexico, now carried on by way of 
Panama, will be saved a distance of more 
than 2,400 miles, and the same advantage 
will be extended to commerce between 
Europe and Pacific ports lying north of the 
isthmus.—Houston Daily Post. 





Facts About Metals. 

Deposits of quicksilver have been dis- 
covered, recently, in Utah, but nobody has 
tried to work them as yet, says a Wash- 
ington correspondent. The entire product 
of this country comes from California. 
Cinnabar, the ore from whichit is obtained 
is a sulphide of mercury. By heat the 
mercury is separated from the sulphur in 
the form of a gas, which, being con- 
densed, runs out of the distilling furnace 
in a thin stream like a continuous pencil 
of molten silver. 

Frequently, the miner with a stroke of 
his pick penetrates a cavity in the rock 
that is filled with pure quicksilver, 
which runs out, sometimes as much as a 
pint of it. The ore is often filled with 
globules of mercury, and, when it is 
blasted, the high temperature created by 
the explosion volatilizes the metal, which, 
in the form of gas, poisons the air. Work- 
men in the mines eat without washing 
their hands, and in these and other ways 
their systems become saturated with 
quicksilver. 

The first symptom of resulting trouble is 
usually exhibited by the nails, which be- 
come diseased. Later, the teeth drop out, 
bone rot of the jaw follows, and the un- 
fortunate is fairly eaten up by the poison. 
These troubles are avoided to a great ex- 
tent by cleanliness. The men who work 
in the quicksilver mines of Wales are the 
cleanest people in the world; their skins, 
untanned by sun, are white as snow. The 
Mexican miners in California are dirty 
and die fast, but after two or three genera- 
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tions spent in the mines they last longer, 
their constitutions becoming more toler- 
ant of mercury. 

Vermilion is obtained from cinnabar. 
The red paint on the bodies of Indians in 
California led to the discovery of quick- 
silver mines. White men found out where 
it came from, and began digging for ore of 
mercury. The most familiar use of the 
metal is for thermometers. It is very 
valuable in medicine; but it is most 
largely employed in gold mining, because 
of its affinity for gold, which it dissolves. 
Quicksilver is the most easily lost of ail 
metals, finding its way back into the earth 
sooner or later. 

A queer sort of lemonade, made with 
sulphuric acid instead of lemon juice, is 
drank by quicksilver miners. It has the 
effect of neutralizing the mercury. In 
lead mines the same mixture of sugar, 
water and acid is used as a beverage. It 
precipitates in the form of a sulphate the 
lead absorbed by the body; in that shape, 
being insoluble, it passes out of the sys- 
tem. The consequences of lead poisoning 
are dreadful. Not long agoit was found 
out that the spread of certain mysterious 
diseases in parts of England and else- 
where was due to Turkish snuff adulter- 
ated with lead. Sailors and _ tourists 
brought the snuff home from Smyrna and 
distributed it. 

The most picturesque use of lead is for 
making shot. Respecting this industry, a 
remarkable delusion is current—namely, 
that the little pellets are made spherical 
by falling from a height through the air. 
The fact is that perfect shot could be 
made by falling two feet just as well as by 
dropping two hundred feet, if only they 
could cool quickly enough. ‘The shot, 
when they are let fall from the top of the 
tower, are as round as when they reach 
the bottom. Itis necessary that they shall 
drop a long distance, in order that they 
may have time to cool and harden before 
reaching the water-well provided for re- 
ceiving them gently. 

The sheets of lead used for wrapping 
China tea are made in an odd fashion. 
They are not rolled or hammered. The 
molten metal is poured out upon a flat 
stone, and another flat stone is laid upon 
it. A thin layer of lead is thus formed 
between the stones; it quickly hardens, 
and is removed for a repetition of the 
process. The United States produced 
nearly 200,000 tons of lead last year. West 
of the Missouri river the lead ore yields 
more or less silver also. Sometimes silver 
is the more valuable product of a lead 
mine. The crude mixture of the two 
metals is called “base bullion.” 

This country produces more than half 
the copper of the world. The metal comes 
from the Lake Superior region, from Mon- 
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tana, and from new minesin Arizona. The 
Lake Superior mines alone yield metallic 
copper in large quantities. There the stuff 
is found in a pure state, nuggets of it 
weighing hundreds of pounds. These de- 
posits were worked extensively by the In- 
dians for centuries before Columbus, and 
the copper they obtained was distributed 
largely by barter. They left behind many 
large masses of the metal, because they 
could not break them into pieces, and 
were unable to carry them away bodily, 
having no means of transportation. 

The United States can turn out 360,000,- 
000 pounds of copper yearly. The miners 
at Butte, Montana, are able alone to put 
on the market 200,000,000 pounds per an- 
num, all of it obtained from a single small 
hill. Of course, the world’s consumption 
of this metal is enormous. The waste is 
very great. So many cents are lost that 
the United States mint at Philadelphia is 
obliged to furnish ninety millions of those 
small coins annually. The copper used 
for sheathing the bottoms of ships is 
chemically destroyed; it is the verdigris 
incidentally formed that kills the barnacles. 
Vast quantities of copper are consumed 
for making brass and in electric wires of 
all sizes. 

The wonderful new metal, aluminum, 
now costs only fifty-five cents a pound, by 
the ton. The latest uses of it are for bil- 
liard cues, dog collars, hair pins and chair 
legs. The German army, having adopted 
it for canteens, spoons and forks, has 
authorized its adoption as a material for 
flasks and other vessels, in place of glass. 
Experiments authorized by the emperor 
proved that aluminum was not affected by 
coffee, tea and other fluids. Powdered 
aluminum mixed with chlorate of potash 
is now employed for flashlights, instead of 
magnesium. One advantage that it has 
over the latter is that it makes no smoke, 
which has been objectionable for interior 
work. 

The Geological Survey has information 
of the new discovery of deposits of Amer- 
ican tin which may be profitably worked. 
Knowledge of the facts being as yet in- 
complete, no statement on the subject is 
ready for publication. That there is 
plenty of tin ore in this country has long 
been known. Every hill of coarse granite 
isamine of it. The difficulty is to get 
the metaloutcheaply enoughtopay. Thus 
far the much-advertised prospects of tin 
in the United States have failed to mate- 
rialize. Itis hardly to be imagined that 
we shall ever be able to compete with the 
Straits of Malacca, from which two-thirds 
of the world’s supply of tin is obtained. 

Mining for tin in the Straits region is 
done to a great extent by the climate. 
The tremendous rain storms peculiar to 
that part of the world wash the metal out 
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of the rocksin the mountains and deposit 
it in the beds of streams, where it is found 
by the natives in small round nuggets re- 
sembling shot. Labor on the Malay pen- 
insula costs only $1.50 a month, and no 
machinery is required. In the United 
States the tin must be got out of the hills 
by artificial hydraulic power. Expensive 
plants are necessary, and workmen can 
not be hired for less than $2.50 a day. 
Thus, unless great masses of the metal 
should be discovered somewhere, it is 
difficult to see how we can produce tin 
profitably. 

Nickel is another metal that is not pro- 
duced profitably in this country. It has 
been mined in various parts of the United 
States, but the article imported from Can- 
ada and New Caledonia is cheaper. Not 
long ago a man out West found great 
quantities of what he supposed to be 
meteorites in a ravine. They were com- 
posed chiefly of nickel; meteorites ordin- 
arily contain more or less nickel. But the 
notion that rains of meteorites occurred 
in that region was disposed of by investi- 
gation which proved that the alleged 
messengers from space were in reality 
nuggets carried by water from some mass 
of ore-bearing rockin the path of a stream. 

Besides its usefulness in coinage, nickel 
is valuable as a non-corrosive plating and 
for making German silver. It is now 
being utilized in the manufacture of 
armor for ships, as an alloy with steel. 
Though not hard itself it makes steel 
harder. Why this is so nobody knows. 
Metals are queer things. A single patch 
of five acres in Burnett county, Texas, 
contains more metallic elements than are 
to be found in any other known place in 
the world. In that little space are found 
not only nickel, gold, silver, lead and tin, 
but a large variety of the very rare metals, 
such as cerium, lantharium, erbium, 
thorium and uranium. Cerium is used 
in medicine to check the nausea of preg- 
nancy. 


Seven percent. of the earth’s crust is © 


aluminum. It isthe only metal that is 
more plentiful than iron. The latter is 
the chief cause of color to earth and rock. 
It enters into almost all substances, circu- 
lating in the biood of animals and per- 
vading the juices of plants. It is a valua- 
ble medicine and is the only metal that is 
not poisonous to the human system. One 
of the oddest things about it is that it is 
never found in a pure state except in 
meteorites. It was known in the time of 
Moses, 1500 B.C. On the coast of Long 
Island and elsewhere it has been extracted 
from sea sand by the use of magnets. The 
small black specks to be observed in any 
handful of beach sand are metallic iron ore. 

Most of the iron in the United States 
is produced in the Lake Superior region. 
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Among the richest mines in the world are 
those of the Vermilion range. Railways, 
built a few years ago for the purpose of 
fetching the ore from those mountains, 
made a cut through the Mesabi range. 
This cut revealed the greatest iron de- 
posits in existence, but the ore appeared 
in such an unfamiliar shape that it was 
not recognized for a long time. It is a 
soft, gravelly stuff, which now is dug out 
with steam shovels. Almost everyswamp. 
contains more or less bog iron, deposited. 
from water. This ore has been much used 
in New England, but it is only suitable for 
foundry purposes. 

The discovery of deposits of platinum 
in this country would be as welcome as 
the finding out of a diamond mine. At 
present the metal costs nearly half as 
much as gold, having risen greatly in 
price within the last three years. It is. 
absolutely indispensable for many pur- 
poses, being non-corrosive and resisting 
acids. Itis utilized forchemical apparatus, 
scientific instruments and incandescent 
lamps. There is some platinum in the 
beach sands of Oregon, but not enough to 
pay for mining. Small quantities of it 
have been discovered recently in the cop- 
per mines of Canada, where it occurs in a 
new combination with arsenic.—Boston 
Journal of Commerce. 








The Alien Contract Labor Law. 





The alien contract labor law is in its ob- 
jects one of the most praiseworthy statutes. 
on the books, but so far as results go it is 
a melancholy failure. It is intended to 
protect the American laborer from the 
disastrous competition of workmen im- 
ported from countries that have a lower 
standard of wages. The actual result is to: 
keep out a few men who are honest enough 
to declare that they came with a promise 
of employment. 

A few years ago it caught a minister 
who had been called from England to an 
American church. But the vast army of 
laborers that yearly pass the inspectors, 
enter into competition with Americans. 
and are beating down the American stand- 
ard of wages to the $10 a month basis, 
show howlittle ofits real object it achieves. 
The labor barons bring in hundreds of 
thousands and evade the law with the ar- 
rival of every steamer. The labor unions 
that secured the passage of the contract 
labor law should not rest content with this 
mockery. ‘They should demand a real, 
not a sham, protection against the methods. 
that the mill bosses, the coal lords and the 
railroad barons use to: grind down wages 
below a living standard.—San Francisco 
Examiner. 
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Gorrespondence. 


All contributions to our Correspondence and 
Technical columns must be in not later than the 
twelfth of the month, to insure insertion. 

Articles should be written on one side of the 
paper only. 

We shall be glad to receive articles on any sub- 
ject of general interest. 2 

All communications are subject to revision or 
rejection, as the Editor may deem proper. 








Dreaming on a Siding. 





Twas a beautiful night, and the ‘‘ glorious orbed 
moon ”’ 
Was afloat o’er the tree tops, chock full to the 
muzzle, 
And as calm as one only can find it in June, 
When the atmosphere perfumed in lung-fulls 
you guzzle; 
I was switched on a siding, and lay down to rest; 
Ere a minute I into deep slumber went falling, 
I supposed I was Pluto’s right bower and guest, 
And I heard him my name like loud thunder- 
bolts calling. 


“Here, your majesty! Yes,I am coming. What 
now? 
‘Put the blower on heavy and clean out the fire!’ 
Why, the temperature’s hot, you yourself must 
allow, 
Or the gauge is a double-faced damnable liar! 
I will do as you say, but the heat is intense; 
My caloric protector is getting untrusty, 
“When I fire with benzine, ’tis a flimsy defense, 
Against flame that would make Arctic oceans 
grow dusty.” 


“Well your majesty knows I will roast them, as 
sure 


As there’s hair on a dog, or they’re stretched in 
that kettle; 
¥For on earth they were dirty galoots to the poor, 


And your gentle rebuke puts me now on my 
mettle. 


In this place there are mighty hot corners about, 
’Though Bob Ingersoll says we are fools to be- 
lieve it; 
Ricks and Taft must for epochs count beads to get 
out, 
But, my liege, while we reign the rank scoundrels 
can’t leave it.” 


““Up above things are mixed. ’Tis the dollars 


that talk, 
If you’re poor there is no use for justice de- 
bating, 
For the rich ones have tools all good efforts to 
balk, 
Like the two sweet gazelles in that pot I’m cre- 
mating. 
On the Ann Arbor road how they bloomed in their 
day, 
With the Ashleys and scabs they were high 
cockalorums ; 


But I kind of suspect they will now get their pay, 
Liquid sweetness of flame they must drink in 
full jorums.” 


‘“Should the benzine give out we have mountains 
of coal, 
And the sulphur I hear in this place is quite 
handy. 
We’re immortals you say? Then, while ages shall 
Soll: 
As a fireman in chief you will find I’m a dandy. 
Tl be faithful toduty. I’1l never forget 
How they shattered our hopes when things 
looked in our favor ; 
So I tell you, my liege, there’s a hell of a sweat 
Now in store in return for their legal palaver.”’ 


‘‘Here’s a peep hole. Look in! 
they bake! 

They’re too green yet to burn, but they brown 
like a berry ; 


See old Ricks how hecrisps! To the roast he don’t 


See how nicely 


take, ® 
And see Taft looks the same as a ripe crimson 
cherry ; 
In a thousand years hence—’’ With a spring I 
arose 
Like a shot from a gun, my poor heart with 
grief teeming, 
For a wasp ran its fangs through the top of my 
nose, 
And destroyed all the solace I found in my 
dreaming. 


—Shandy Magutre. 





Character Building. 





Perhaps you will grant me a little audi- 
ence and space to unbosom my thankful- 
ness to you and to your noble Order for 
both the transient comfort and the lasting 
good which I have received through your 
self-denying lives and labors. I speak as 
one of that large number of men called by 
choice, or necessity, or training, or natural 
fitness, or all of these, to minister to men 
of all conditions; to fill their lives with 
cheer and good-will; to mediate and en- 
deavor to reconcile all alienated and 
estranged groups of men, by re-establish- 
ing mutual understanding and repairing 
the lines of moral and social communica- 
tion; to teach all to love the true, the 
beautiful and the good, and to aspire to- 
ward the best; and as far as can be done 
for others by example and advice, to steer 
their destiny on the up-grade of self-im- 
provement in the temporary and the abid- 
ing. In other words, I am officially called 
aminister. I count in my parish eight 
engineers and members of your Order, 
who are intimately connected with my 
work, either by their own or their wives’ 
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connection with my church. Noble men, 
all of them. Your JouRNAL is one of the 
periodicals that I peruse always with 
pleasure and increasing interest. The 
more I see of it and know of its tone and 
discover of its high purpose, and note of 
its deserved success in the attainment of 
its educational end, the more I gladly lend 
it my moral support, and thank God for 
its mission and existence. 

Several times when wearied of strife 
of parties and surfeited with dogmatic 
discussions of hair-splitting distinctions 
in technical religion, I have been refreshed 
rand braced and stimulated in my work by 
reading your practical and peaceful edi- 
torials, or some article with blood and 
brain in it, from some healthy contributor. 
There is something wholesome and up- 
lifting in every number, and.when I don’t 
find enough in the current number, I go 


to back numbers, and have never failed to 


find more. 

Even the technical part of your JourR- 
NAL, which is supposed and designed to 
be of interest to engineers only, is a tonic 
tome by its recreating and broadening 
effect on my sympathies and preaching. 
I have been especially interested in your 
Biennial Session number. Thanks for 
giving us an introduction to that splendid 
body, and affording outsiders an oppor- 
tunity to hear through your columns the 
excelient papers and speeches, notably 
your noble Grand Chief’s and Archbishop 
Ireland’s. 

Allow me to say, Messrs. Editors, that I 
need you in my work for the engineers in 
my care but whom] have so scanty chance 
to help and still rarer to preach to. Iam 
thankful for your powerful co-operation 
in the building of their characters and ele- 
vation of their morals. Itis largely due 
to your Order, B. of L. E., and its Jour- 
NAL, that I regardit as a compliment and 
accept it as a favor when an engineer in- 
vites me to ride in his cab with him and 
enjoy his whole-souled hospitality. The 
badge of your Order is now almost a guar- 
antee of intelligence and good morals to 
the wearer. My best wishes for your 
Order and the engineers composing it, 
and for the organ representing it. May 
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we not remember that the churches need 
you, and that you need the influence of 
our churches in the promotion of the 
common good? And when your ends are 
further attained, and Sunday has become 
again to you as well as to others a day of 
rest and release from duty, may we not 
hope to find your band of noble men 
among our most interested and intelligent 
listeners in our Sunday audiences? 

Again thanking you, Iam yours for the 
enfranchisement and elevation of the 


laborers, S. GOBIET. 
PORTSMOUTH, O., June 29, 1894. 





Seniority. 
LARAMIE, WYO. 

MEssRS. EDITORS: Seeing the able argu- 
ment made by George W. Teasdale, in June 
JOURNAL, on seniority, I would like to ask, 
is seniority justice? The employer ex- 
pects, and would like to have the privilege 
of piacing the best men on the most re- 
sponsible runs. On these runs the com- 
pany places their best engines, and is it 
seniority that puts the best engineers on 
these runs? And is it not generally the 
latest improved pattern? Is itthe man who 
is continually having something going 
wrong, using a bucket of water on a hot 
driving box at one stop, and a bucket of 
water at the next stop, until he reaches 
the end of his run! He may bea saving 
man on oil, but not on machinery. That 
man’s engine calls for an overhauling 
every month. Another man cannot tell 
white from red, red from green; another 
depends on his fireman to read his orders 
for him, and see that he does not make 
any mistakes; another may have to have 
little naps to take, and who wakes this 
man up? Another does not know what an 
engine has on her from the time he is at 


the end of his run until he is called to go 


out; heis never around. If there is any- 
thing loose, the wiper finds it, and either 
the foreman or the fireman has it tighten- 
ed up. On arrival of engineer to go out 
on his run: “‘ How is she, Bill? Have her 
ready; I am going over to the. office.” 
Bad runs and breakdowns occur, but 
nothing is said. Is it seniority that 
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protects this class of men? “It must 
be.” Standing in, or any underhand work, 
like a box of cigars or a new suit of 
clothes, would not save a man like this 
from dismissal, would it? I do not wish 
to put all ‘seniority’ men in this class, 
but there are cases of this kind on every 
railroad in the world, incompetent and 
irresponsible men held up by seniority 
clauses in their agreement with the com- 
pany. Here is another question, is it the 
senior or junior engineer who makes these 


agreements with the company? Ifit was’ 


the junior engineer, the clause would be 
different; so it must be the senior. He 
says between 4o and 50 days per month we 
must have to pay for our seniority, and so 
the clause must read. Where is the young 
engineer in this clause? only this: He 
can have the crumbs that fall from the 
old engineer’s lunch basket. Does this 
make harmony in the seniority camp? 
Would it not be better if in place of the 
seniority clause in your agreements you 
putthis: “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” Then both old 
and young would have the best of steak on 
their table. But under the present rule 
the oldest man gets the best porterhouse 
andthe young the poorest of liver. A 
remedy must be found for the rights of 
seniority or smooth talk will no longer 
heal the wound it is making. Seniors, 
take warning. You are making a mistake 
in forcing young engineers out of posi- 
tions to make your big month’s pay. 
Time will tell, but the time is short. 
JUNIOR. 





In Honor of the B. of L. Engineers. 





Pull out the engine, there’s a run, boys, to-night. 

Pull out the engine, put on the headlight. 

Keep firm at the throttle, there are lives you may 
save 

As onward through tempest and storm you shall 
brave. 


Pull out the engines, our brothers, come all. 
We’re a host in each other,.whate’er may befall. 
The way may be dark, the switch be misplaced. 
If we stand at our duty, we’ll win in the race. 


Pull out the engine, there’s a train now to start. 

We'll meet our dear brothers, then let us keep 
heart, 

Our hands joined together, aye, surely we’re blest 

As we meet here, united, in the land of the West. 
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Our wives and our sweethearts as onward we go 

Are here at our sides. What more joy could we 
know? 

We welcome our brothers, yea, one and all, 

And are, yea, more than welcomed by noble ‘‘St, 
Paul.” 


And ‘‘ Minnie,’”’ sweet sister, with her fond smil- 
ing face, 

Has welcomed you here with her wonted old 
grace. 

We hear her sweet voicein her soft ‘‘ Laughing 
Water,”’ 

As we visit the Falls of Famed ‘ Minnehaha.”’ 


Then pull out the engine, and away, then away 

To ‘‘ Lake Harriet’s’’ beauties. We’ll spend here 
a day. 

A band so united, a bond then so true, 

We are welcomed by ‘‘ Minnie’’ and her sweet 
“barbecue.”’ 


Her Mayor gives welcome, a welcome to you, 

From thousands of hearts, and not by the few. 

Ye have stood by your engines, ye men here so 
brave, 

Your banner is loyal ; your watchword is ‘‘ Save.” 


.No eye e’er so sleepy, but vigils have kept 


As on through the darkness, while others have 
slept. 

There are loved ones now waiting at the end of 
the road, 

And your loved ones at home in the hands of your 
God. 


Then, onward, my brothers! as back to your 
homes. 

We shall miss your brave faces as homeward 
you’ve gone. 

Yea, pull out your engines, ye brave ones so 


true. 
But your memory we’ll keep, as we bid you 
adieu. 
EMILY ROSS-PERRY, 
MAY 23, 1894. Minneapolis, Minn. 


[The above was presented to our dele- 
gation at St.Paul, andthe Convention voted 
thanks and a present to Mrs. Perry, which 
was presented to her, through Brother W. 
C. Hayes, to whom she writes]: 


“T thank the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers for their beautiful token 
and present. It will always be a pleasure 
to contribute to your memory. Hoping 
God will ever watch over you, and bring 
you all safely back to your loved ones, 
and when your last run is over and the 
sound of the whistle is no more— 

: May God bless you all, 
As the whistle shall call 
Each one of the ‘ Brotherhood’ home, 
And the ‘ whistle’ and ‘bell’ 


Have ceased now to tell, 
But our Master shall answer ‘ Well done.’’”’ 
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Licensed Engineers. 





Among all the steam engineers in the 
world, the naval and merchant marine en- 
gineers are paid the most wages and treat- 
ed the best. Seldom, if ever, do we hear 
of strikes or wage troubles among them. 
Why is it that their condition is so peace- 
able, while ours is fraught with so much 
trouble in regard to wages, and an oc- 
casional defeat in time of astrike? The 
answer is simple enough: Marine engi- 
neers are subjected to a crucial examina- 
tion, and, after passing satisfactorily, are 
furnished with a license which proves 
what and who they are to the whole world, 
and also affords them government pro- 
tection, inasmuch as said licenses are re- 
quired by law. Therefore, when a licensed 
man goes out on a strike, there is no one 
to take his place; while on a railroad 
strike, any scab or sucker can put himself 
out for an engineer without any legal re- 
quirements, just so he is able to answer a 
few hurried questions, propounded in a 
don’t-care manner by a don’t-care officer. 
If our government would make a law requir- 
ing locomotive and stationary engineers 
to procure licenses, the same as marine 
engineers, it would in a great measure 
prevent explosions caused by incompetent 
engineers, strikes, wage troubles, and call- 
ing out troops to quell rioting, etc. In 
some localities stationary engineers are 
required to have a license. I know of a 
small town in Maryland, where a licensed 
engineer was getting $2.00 per day running 
an engine in a stove foundry; the boss 
came to the conclusion that was too much 
money, and told the engineer he would 
have to run for $1.25 per day; the re- 
sult was the engineer quit, and the boss 
has to run the engine himself, because no 
licensed man will take the job at the 
wages, and unlicensed men are afraid of 
prosecution. God speed the day when 
every engineer in the land will be forced 
to undergo acritical examination in every- 
thing pertaining to the duties of an en- 
gineer, and thereby secure the coveted 
paper which will prove them engineers in 
the true sense of the word. This is the 
only way out of existing troubles, and our 
law-makers should enact laws to that effect. 

LOUGHREA, Div. 104. 


— 
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Reunited. 





Dear B. of L. E., where’er you may be, 

I hope you’ll rejoice with your friend Mickey Free, 

When Nancy Till will come back tome, 
And will promise no more to deceive me. 

On the C. B. U. P. she was many long days, 

I think she is tired of their wicked ways ; 

If she will come back I will sound her praise, 
And hope she will nevermore leave me. 


Perhaps it is wrong to receive her again 

After being so long with such sinful men 

As McCambridge, Mulvahill, Nye—with his grin, 
Along with those men she was daily. 

She went out with Pat Burns and Peter Wedell, 

Which was worse of the two, it w2re hard to tell, 

But the greatest misfortune whict to her befell 
Was to meet with her friend, Johnny Kaley. 


For Johnny would pound her right over the back, 
And crowd her along on the roughest of track ; 
Though heavy the load he’d not take any slack, 
And from station to station went flying; 
Then poor Nancy Till would sigh and would 
moan, 
In the deepest distress each cylinder would groan, 
And in climbing a hill in an exhausted tone, 
She would say, ‘“‘ Johnny dearest, I’m dying.”’ 


She was lame going ahead, much worse when she 
backed, 
With consumption of coal, she was badly attacked, 
The sheets in the fire-box were fearfully cracked, 
You scarcely could keep the fire burning. 
She hada good whistle, good sand box and bell, 
The smoke stack stood straight, until one day it 
fell, 
Then Johnny he wished that she was in— well 
That place from which there’s no returning. 


In a tail end collision she got a black eye, 
Her.flues leaked so bad they feared she would die ; 
Then Johnny arose witha terrible cry, 

And vowed to the shop he would take her. 
To the Cypress shops he took her that night, 
And put her where he thought she’d be out of 

sight, 

For truly she was a lamentable sight, 

And Johnny got ready to shake her. 


The Master Mechanic, William T. New, 
Looked her all over—some ‘“‘ cuss’’ words flew, 
He said he was sure he could not renew 

The youth or the beauty of Nancy. 
Said Redmond, the foreman, why not let me try? 
If I paint her all over, perhaps when she is dry 
She will not look so bad to every one’s eye, 

And may prove to be some old man’s fancy. 


So poor Nancy Till was pushed into the shop, 

Under each end they built up a prop; 

The frame and the wheels came down with a drop. 
They said there was scarce a bolt holding. 

They began to work on her that very same day, 

And thought she’d be out without much delay. 

The foreman he boasted she’d bring us our pay, 
But the master mechanic kept scolding. 


At last she was done, and when she came out, 
They put herat once on the ‘‘ Squirrel route.” 
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Each one that beheld her, exclaimed with a shout, 
“She looks like the queen of all realms!”’ 
Her exhaust was as sharp as a Canada thistle 
I am sure you’d be charmed with her calliope 
whistle, 
(It sounded as sweet as a saintly epistle), 
When blown by the hands of Pete Helms. 


But now a sad thing I’m compelled to relate— 
Poor Nancy, it seems, had not yet missed her fate, 
Some one flattened her tire in terrible state ; 

If the master mechanic but knew, he 
Would lift him as high as “ Gilderoy’s kite,”’ 
Yes, higher than that, for he’d go out of sight ; 
But then, we all know, it would not be right 

To attach any blame to Tom Toohey. 


. For the love of Miss Nancy there is many a plea, 

But the master mechanic, between you and me, 

Thinks it about time that old Mickey Free 
Should have some slight recognition. 

I have spoken of her in the highest of praise, 

I never found fault with her kittenish ways, 

How her petticoats hung, or the slope of her stays, 
So he’ll give her to me in contrition. 


When Nancy and I again are together, 
From her dome there will float a peerless white 
feather, 
We will jog out and in through all kinds of 
weather, 
And soon we will be reunited. 
If they take her away, I’ll be sadly oppressed ; 
If they leave her with me, I will do my best 
‘To see the old girl is becomingly dressed, 
And Nancy will sure be delighted. 
—Mickey Free. 





Unparalleled Speed. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: What our railway 
service can do when an _ opportunity 
comes which calls for a proof of its run- 
ning power was shown in an extraordi- 
nary way on the run of train No. 1, Thurs- 
day night, June 22nd, between North 
McGregor and Mason City, a distance of 
116 I-Io miles, with Albert Swanson as 
engineer. The train pulled out of North 
McGregor one hour and forty minutes 
late, and drew into Mason City 35 minutes 
late. The average rate, when we take into 
account the fact that fast time can not be 
made on the hill between North McGregor 
and Monona, a distance of 14 miles, and 16 
dead stops that must be made, must have 
been 50 miles per hour. But it was on 
the last 47 miles that engine No. 805, 
Class .D,, CoM. & (St. P. specification, 
Schenectady engine, 17x24 cylinder, carry- 
ing 180 pounds of steam, with a five-foot 
-wheel, with the cool-headed and brave 
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Swanson at the throttle, made an unparal- 
leled record of speed. The distance was 
covered in fifty minutes. The engine 
during that time having been oiled, taken 
water, and made five stops. Taking into 
account, therefore, the time lost by these 
stops, the train while in motion must have 
sped through space at the rate of at least 72 
miles an hour. Considering the fact that 
the track is by no means an exception- 
ally good one for a high rate of speed, the 
record is all the more astounding. This 
is but another of the many instances of 
the great courage and daring of our en- 
gineers, who, relying upon themselves 
and the trustiness of their engines, dare 
to obey orders, bravely and calmly taking 
into their own hands their own lives and 
the lives of their passengers. We have 
personal knowledge of the fact that no 
more intelligent or brave class of men can 
be found anywhere than the men who 
handle the throttle on the I. & D. division 
of the C., M. & St. P. R’y, and we are con- 
fidentin the belief that Swanson is not the 
only man who can, should occasion re- 
quire, make such a record as we have de- 
tailed. But to the quiet, unassuming, 
modest and retiring Swanson, we must 
give the credit of performing a feat of 
bravery without a parallel. 

The above item was written by Dr. H. 
H. Clark, of McGregor. I will here add 
that the train on this run consisted of five 
cars, chair car, sleeper car, smoking car, 
and baggage and mail cars. 

Rusu A. Eppy. 





Market Value of Labor. 





POINT ST. CHARLES, P. Q. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: There isa point upon 
which I should like to obtain a little in- 
formation from someone more conversant 
with the gros and cons of capital and labor 
than I am myself. I have never entered 
very deeply into the subject, but I have 
observed very often lately a much used or 


abused phrase, which appears to be kept 


in stock by capitalistic papers and jour- 
nals, ready to be flaunted at all times 
and conditions of trade, whenever conveni- 
ence requires. This is “the market value 
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of labor.”” I should like to know what 
this market value of labor is. Its broad 
shoulders seem to have to bear the burden 
of everything, from an ejectment for rent 
or a miserable suicide to solid comfort or 
a luxurious boodle. Now, here is a man- 
ufacturer; he produces an article, the 
normal value of which is, say, a dollar. 
The government steps in, under the state- 
ment that he is working for the benefit of 
the country at large, stops outside com- 
petition, and practically makes him a 
present of fifty cents—at any rate, it makes 
the market value of his product a dollar 
and fifty cents. Again, a laborer works 
ten hours, produces a different state of 
affairs to what existed previously, the nor- 
mal value of which isa dollar. The gov- 
ernment steps in, under the statement 
that he is working for the benefit of the 
country at large, stops outside competi- 
tion, and practically makes him a present 
of fifty cents. No; I’m wrong there, now. 
I must begin again. The government 
steps in, allows someone to import—free 
of duty—a herd of Italians, Slavs, Huns and 
Goths (civilized savages), who will work 
for twelve hours for some seventy cents, 
thus reducing the aforesaid laborer’s prod- 
uct to some seventy-five cents. Is that 
labor’s market value—seventy-five cents, 
one dollar or one dollar and fifty cents? 
Again, in illustration: I know a town of 
about 20,000 inhabitants; there are rail- 
road shops there, employing quite a num- 
ber of men. Some two months ago about 
60 per cent. of them were laid off indef- 
initely, on account of decreased receipts. 
Meanwhile, the engineer department 
brought some thirty or forty Italians to 
this place, to clear away the winter’s ac- 
cumulation of ashes. Of course, they 
boarded in a box car. Now, here were re- 
spectable citizens of a town paying rent; 
town, state and government taxes, without 
any choice in the matter, watching Italians 
taking the bread from their mouths, who 
neither paid rent nor taxes or were of any 
benefit to the country they were in. They 
were encouraged to livein the cars to save 
rent, to burn the company’s oil for cheap- 
ness, and to use odd pieces of wood or old 


ties for fuel. More than that, the unem- 
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ployed men had to help pay for the water 
and other minor benefits the Italians were 
enjoying. Did the unemployed men, or 
the Italians, determine the market value 
of labor in this instance? I should like 
some one capable to look below the sur- 
face of the chestnut, “market value of 
labor,” for it appears to me as though it 
wore a false face somehow, or it would not 
come so often and so glibly to the mouths 
of our fat monopolists, although, perhaps, 
itmight do no more than satisfy one whois 
PUZZLED. 





Regular vs. Extra. 





TOLEDO, O., July 3, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: In looking over our 
July JouRNAL, I came to an article men- 
tioning an agreement adopted by our East 
Coast Brothers of the Southern sunny 
peninsula, that filled me with a heartfelt 
longing to be one of a little family such 
as theirs. A place where there are no 
Mr. Grab Alls and where a true brotherly 
feeling and happy contentment in conse- 
quence exists. Where there is a desire 
on the part of the more fortunate “regu- 
lar” Brother to share up cheerfully the 
work there is with the extra man, especial- 
ly during the present hard times. And 
when occasionally the regular man gives 
uparun tothe extra, the extra has not 
made the engine fit for the shops and the 
poor-house walls are not looming up be- 
fore Mr. Regular because he has lost one 
day out of sixty. . 

Poor Mr. Regular, what could he do 
with $100 amonth? He insists that that 
would not be sufficient for his needs if he 
could get more and why not take all there 


.isinit. Whatis therein the old maxim, 


“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” If Mr. Regular were extra, 
he wouldn’t expect to crowd 60 days ina 
month. Whatif Mr. Extra has been on 
the road seven years, Mr. Regular was 
there seven and a half, and is expected to 
be on his engine every trip she makes. 
If he happens to be sick or is called toa 
funeral, Mr. Extra should be on hand, 
that’s what extra men are for. They have 
no right to expect any more work than the 
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regular men are willing to allow them. 

Our East Coast friend has asked to hear 
what others are doing to help their Broth- 
ers out this dull season, and I regret to 
say the above seems to be the prevalent 
disposition where Iam. The only hope 
that lies before the extra man is a regular 
engine, and doubtless when he is finally 
promoted he will crowd his extra Brother 
as he was crowded before. Yet can you 
blame him? It is his chance for re- 
venge. If he were to try to share his 
engine with the extra man he would be 
the only one on the road thatdid. About 
six months agothe regular men called a 
meeting intent on pledging themselves to 
help out the extras, but the result was 
scarcely noticeable. The extra men have 
made between twenty-five and sixty days 
since that time. 

If the perpetrators could see the unthink- 
ing selfishness of such acts, the Mr. Grab 
Alls would either be converted or ban- 
ished and each Division would be as the 
East Coaster’s, alittle family of Brothers. 

ONE OF DIVISION 334. 





A Retrospect. 





RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO OUR GRAND CHIEF, 
P. M. ARTHUR. 





The sun above his daily course has run, 
Abroad is spread the mantle of the night, 
Save from the vault of heaven one by one 
The stars come forth to shed their feeble light. 


Wearied with toiling through the busy day, 

I seek my couch to rest until the morn, 
But ere I sleep, I let my fancies stray, 

Back to the dear old land where I was born. 


My memory takes me back across the sea, 
And once again I see old Scotland’s hills, 

Uprear their snowclad peaks in majesty, 
And at the sight my inmost being thrills. 


Again I see the house I loved so dear, 

Where first my eyes beheld the light of day, 
And like a guardian angel ever near 

My mother trained my steps in virtue’s way. 


On either side the hills upraisetheir heads, 
Their rugged sides bedecked with purple heath, 

While streams upspringing from their rocky beds, 
Brawl down to join the river far beneath. 


The river fed from many a hill and ben, 
Doth calmly onward to the sea pursue 

Its devious way, till far adown the glen, 
It gleams like burnished silver to the view. 


‘ of small, unimportant 
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Along its banks the lovely verdure springs, 
And wild flowers deck the greensward every- 
where, 


The skylark soars aloft on tireless wings, 
And trills his tuneful carol in the air. 


At morn I’ve watched the glowing sun arise, 
Above the distant hilltops crowned with snow, 

Till high it mounted in the azure skies, 
Flooding with light the valley down below. 


’*T was there Ispent my childhood’s happy days, 
*T was there I learned to lisp my mother tongue, 
How can I ever then forget to praise 
The land so dear to me when I was young. 


Ah me! how quick the joyous hours flew past. 
I cared not what the future had in store. 

But childhood’s days are all too sweet to last, 
Their joys soon flee, alas! for evermore. 


America! Ilove thy boundless plains, 
I love thy generous people, brave and free, 
And while the life-blood circles in my veins, 
I'd freely shed it all defending thee. 


But still I ne’er can play the traitor’s part, 
And scorn the land that knew me asa child, 
For deep engraven on my inmost heart 
Is love to Scotland’s vales and mountains wild. 
SEDALIA, Mo. —Sandy, Div. 517. 





Our Washington correspondent sends 
us the advance sheets of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Report, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, June 30, 1894. 
ABSTRACT OF ‘‘ STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS IN THE 
UNITED STATES’’ FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1893. 

The Sixth Statistical Report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, prepared by its statisti- 
cian, being the complete report for the above- 
named period, for which a preliminary income 
account was issued in December, 1893, has just 
been submitted, of which the following is an 
abstract : 

MILEAGE. 

The total mileage of railways in the United 
States on June 30, 1893, was 176,461.07, being an in- 
crease during the year of 4,897.55 miles. ‘The cor- 
responding increase during the previous year was 
3,160.78, from which it appears that there was 
some revivalin railway construction during the 
year covered by the report. The State of Wash- 
ington leads in construction with 556.32 miles; 
Montana shows an increase of 409.66 miles; 
Minnesota of 406.69 miles, and West Virginia of 
365.01 miles. The other States which show an in- 
crease in mileage in excess of 100 miles are Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. The States of Kansas, Oregon, 
the Territory of New Mexico, andthe District of 
Columbia, show a slight decrease in mileage, due 
to remeasurement of main lines or abandonment 
lines. The number of 
roads abandoned during the year was 19. The 
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total length of line, including all tracks, was 
230,137.27, which includes 10,051.36 miles of 
second track, and 42,043.40 miles of yard track and 
sidings. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RAILWAYS. 

The total number of railway corporations in 
existence June 30, 1893, was 1,890, being an in- 
crease of 68 during the year covered by the report. 
Of this number 752 were independent operating 
roads and 939 maintained operating accounts. 
The number of subsidiary roads which maintain- 
ed financial accounts only was 778,. of which 326 
were leased for a fixed money rental, and 195 fora 
contingent money rental, the remainder being 
operated under some form of traffic agreement 
not easily subjected to classification. The tend- 
ency toward some form of consolidation during 
the year has been quite marked; 28 roads, repre- 
senting 749.87 miles, have been merged; 20 roads, 
representing 1,732.79 miles, have been reorgan- 
ized; and 16 roads, representing 1,469.19 miles, 
have been consolidated. These items are higher 
than the corresponding items of the previous 
year. A classification of railways acoording to 
length of line operated shows that there are 42 
companies in the United States having a mileage 
in excess of 1,000 miles, 26 companies operating a 
mileage between 600 and 1,000 miles, 23 companies 
operating a mileage between 400 and 600 miles, 41 
companies operating a mileage between 250 and 
400 miles, and 902 companies operating a mileage 
of 250 miles orless. The total length of line con- 
trolled by the 42 companies operating an excess 
of 1,000 miles was 98,385.54, being equal to 55.78 per 
cent. of the total mileage of the country. The 
second class of roads controlled 11.20 per cent. of 
total mileage, from which it appears that 68 
companies controlled 76.98 per cent. of the total 


tailway mileage. 
EQUIPMENT. 


The total number of locomotives on June 30, 
1893, Was 34,788, being an increase of 1,652 during 
the year. Of these, 8,957 were passenger locomo- 
tives, 18,599 freight locomotives, and 4,802 switch- 
ing locomotives, the remainder being unclassi- 
fied. The total number of cars owned by the car- 
riers making report was 1,119,878, to which should 
be added 154,068 leased cars, making a total of 
1,273,946 cars operated directly by the carriers. 
This shows an increase in the number of cars di- 
rectly controlled of 58,854 during the year. Of the 
total number of cars, 31,384 were in the passenger 
service,and 1,047,577 in the freight service. The 
number of passengers carried per passenger loco- 
motive was 66,268, and the number of passenger 
miles per passenger locomotive was 1,588,601. 
These figures show an increase in the efficiency 
of passenger locomotives. The number of tons 
of freight carried per freight locomotive was 4o0,- 
062,and the number of ton miles accomplished 
per freight locomotive was 5,031,889. These fig- 
ures show no change in the efficiency of freight 
locomotives as compared with previous years. 
The number of passenger cars per 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers carried was 53, and the number of freight 
cars per 1,000,000 tons of freight carried was 1,613. 
The increase in equipment fitted with train 
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brakes, or automatic couplers, as compared with 


the increase in equipment itself, is not as marked 
‘as in the previous year. 


Thus, from a total in- 
crease in equipment during the year ending June 
30, 1893, of 60,506, the increase in equipment fitted 
with train brake was 42,158, and the increase 
in equipment fitted with automatic coupler was 


77;904- 
EMPLOYES. 


The total number of employes in the service of 
railways on June 30, 1893, was 873,602, being an in- 
crease of 52,187. Of this total of employes, 35,384 
are assigned to the work of general administra- 
tion ; 256,212 to maintenance of way and struct- 
ures, 175,464 to maintenance of equipment, and 
397,915 to conducting transportation, the remain- 
der, 8,627, being unclassified by the carriers mak- 
ing report. Ifthe employes be assigned to mile- 
age, it appears that 515 men found employment 
in the railway industry in the United States per 
too miles of line, 21 being assigned to general ad- 
ministration, 151 to maintenance of way and 
structures, 103 to maintenance of equipment, and 
234 to conducting transportation. 

CAPITALIZATION AND VALUATION. 

The aggregate of property properly classified 
as railway capital was, on June 30, 1893, $10,506,- 
235,410, which shows railway capital equal to $63,- 
421 per mile of line. The amount of stock out- 
standing was $4,668,935,418, of which $3,982,009,602 
was common stock, the remainder, $686,925,816, 
being preferred stock. The funded debt out- 
standing was $5,225,689,821, classified as follows: 
Mortgage bonds, $4,504,383,162; miscellaneous ob- 
ligations, $410,474,647; income bonds, $248,132,730, 
and equipment-trust obligations, $62,699,282. The 
amount of investment in the railway securities 
has increased during the year from $1,391,457,053 
to $1,563,022,233, being an increase of $171,565,180. 

The amount of stock paying no dividends dur- 
ing the year was $2,859,334,572, being 61.24 percent. 
of the total stock outstanding. Of stocks paying 
dividends, 5.25 per cent. of the aggregate stock 
paid from 4 to 5 per cent., 11.62 percent. paid from 
5 to 6 per cent., 5.24 per cent. paid from 6 to 7 per 
per cent., and 5.32 per cent. paid from 7 to 8 per 
cent. The total dividends paid was $100,929,885. 
The amount of mortgage bonds paying nointerest 
was $492,276,999, Or 10.93 per cent. of the total of 
mortgage bonds, and the amount of income bonds 
paying no interest was $204,864,269, or 82.56 per 
cent. of the total of income bonds. 

PUBLIC SERVICE. 

The total number of passengers carried during 
the year ending June 30, 1893, was 593,560,612. 
Passenger mileage during the same year was 14,- 
229,101,084. The average journey per passenger 
was 23.97 miles. The number of tons of freight 
reported by the railways for the year was 745,119,- 
482. Ton mileage was 93,588,111,833. The average 
number of tons in a train was 183.97, and the 
average haul per ton forthe entire country was 
125.60 miles. Passenger train mileage was 335,- 
618,770, and freight train mileage 508,719,506. 

EARNINGS AND EXPENSES. 

The gross earnings from operations on the rail- 

ways of the United States forthe year ending 
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June 30, 1893, was $1,220,751,874, being an increase 
of’ $49,344,531 Over gross earnings reported in the 
previous year. Operating expenses during the 
year were $827,921,299, being an increase of $46,923,- 
303 over the previous year. The income from in- 
vestments reported by the railways was $149,649,- 
615, while deductions on account of fixed charges 
and other analogous items were $431,422,156. The 
final net income available for dividends was $111,- 
058,034, being a sum less than the corresponding 
amount for the previous year of $4,907,157. After 
deducting from this amount the dividends 
paid, the income account of railways in the 
United States for the year 1893 shows a sur- 
plus of $8,116,745, which is less than the surplus 
of the previous year by $5,919,311. The com- 
plete report shows a full income account for each 
of the ten territorial groups into which the coun- 
try is divided. The gross amount received from 
carrying passengers was $301,491,816; from carry- 
ing the mail,$28,445,053, and from carrying express 
matter, $23,631,394. The gross amount received 
for carrying freight was $829,053,861. The passen- 
ger service accounts for 29.49 per cent. of the earn- 
ings from operation, and the freight service for 
68.23 per cent. of such earnings. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

The number of railway employes killed during 
the year was 2,727, being greater by 173 than those 
killed during the previous year. The number of 
employes injured was 31,729, being greater by 
3,462than the number injured the previous year. 
The number of passengers killed during the year 
was 299, being less by 77 than the number killed 
the previous year, and the number injured was 
3,229, being 2 in excess of the number injured the 
previous year. Of the total number of deaths to 
employes on account of railway accidents, 433 
were due to coupling and uncoupling cars, 644 to 
falling from trains and engines, 73 to overhead 
obstructions, 247 to collisions, and 153 to derail- 
ments, the remainder being due to causes not so 
clearly defined. An assignment of casualties to 
the opportunity offered for accidents shows I em- 
ploye to have been killed for every 320 men em- 
ployed, and 1 to have been injured for every 28 
men employed. The most dangerous service’ is 
that of trainmen, and for these the statistics 
show remploye to have been killed for every 115 
trainmen, and 1 employe to have been injured for 
every Io engaged in this service. A similar com- 
parison shows 1 passenger to have been killed for 
each 1,985,153 passengers carried, or for each 
47,588,966 passenger miles accomplished, and 1 
passenger injured for each 183,822 passengers 
carried, or for each 4,406,659 passenger miles ac- 
complished. An assignment of accident statis- 
tics to the territorial groups shows great diversity 
in the relative safety of travel and railway em- 
ployment in the various sections of the country. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mention is made in the report of an important 
step toward the realization of uniformity in rail- 
way accountsin that the Commission has, with 
the assistance of the Association of American 
Railway Accounting Officers, revised the classi- 
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fication for operating expenses. It is safe to say 
that within a few years there will be practical 
uniformity in the bookkeeping of railways so far 
as operating expenses are concerned. 

Another subject of interest touched upon in the 
report is the necessity of compiling freight statis- 
tics more fully than at present is the case. Itis 
probable that something akin to a clearing house 
of freight statistics will become a necessity in the 
near future. 


With the Drivers of a Night Express. 





To be the driver of a fast express is the 
goal of ambition of many boys. To a 
casual observer.it may seem a very easy 
and pleasant calling. But engine-drivers 
are very little known as a class, though the 
duties they discharge are public, and very 
responsible. An express-driver must not 
only be skilled in the technicalities of his 
business, but must possess intellectual and 
moral qualities of a high order. Yet he 
has never risen above the rank of an arti- 
san, nor does he pretend to rise above it; 
and yet he must be almost as capable and 
as dutiful as the captain of a ship, or the 
commander of a regiment. 

Engine-drivers are not made, they grow. 
You cannot apprentice a boy to engine- 
driving. From being a sort of attendant 
upon everybody in the shed, he gradually 
becomes a cleaner. Supplied with a bun- 
dle of cotton waste, he rubs over the work- 
ing parts of the engine, and thus acquires 
a knowledge of its construction. At this. 
work he may be kept for four or five years. 


If he is fit for nothing better, he remains. 


at it all hislife. If he is quick and handy, 
he will in due course obtain an appoint- 
ment as fireman on an engine which is. 
never engaged in hazardous work. Per- 
haps it is a pug-engine doing yard or 
station duty. If he is steady he gets pro- 
moted to a fireman’s position on the regu- 
lar goods traffic. From goods fireman he 
is promoted to goods driver. But he has. 
not yet done with stoking. His next step 
upwards is as passenger fireman. He is. 
the driver’s companion and helpmate ; he 
is probably as competent as the driver 
himself. Then from passenger fireman he 
becomes passenger driver. But there is a 
great difference in passenger drivers. 
The one whose development I have just. 
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traced is the best. Passing over his stages 
of employment on branch lines, slow main 
line trains, specials, and so on, we come to 
his final step asthe driver of a fast ex- 
press, or beyond that, the Flying Dutch- 
man, Scotchman, or Zulu, or the Wild 
Irishman, as the reader may choose to 
suppose. 

From when I was a youngster it had 
always been my ambition to get a ride on 
arailway engine. Theslow luggage loco- 
motives did not quite suit my fancy, so I 
set about obtaining permission to have a 
“run” alongside the drivers of a fast 
express. After a good deal of trouble the 
favor was granted me, but I obtained it 
only through the influence of a friend. 
Visitors on the footplate are looked upon 
as being in the way—as undoubtedly they 
are—and requests of this kind, which are 
more numerous than perhaps any of you 
may imagine, are almost invariably re- 
fused. 

My “run” was but a short one, from 
Stoke |Ito Macclesfield, and we did the 
journey in about as many minutes as there 
are miles between the two places. It was 
some years ago, in the month of Septem- 
ber. For the time of the year it was 
bitterly cold. I had a walk of four miles 
before me to the station. When I arrived 
I looked at my watch and found I was 
twenty-five minutes before time. I 
marched impatiently up and down the 
platform awaiting the arrival of the train. 

Presently there was a dull roar inthe 
distance, the porters warned the passen- 
gers to stand back, and exactly to the 
minute at which the train was timed to 
arrive the large monster, with a big 23 
painted in black figures on the buffer- 
board, and the three white head-lights, 
came banging into the station, and drew 
up at the far end of the platform. 

“There comes Cold-water Jim,” I heard 
one of the porters remark to another as 
the train made its appearance; “he’s 
never behind.” 

For a moment I stood admiring the 
beautiful piece of machinery, with its 
coupled driving-wheels and bright equip- 
ments. The driver leaned lazily over the 
side and had a good stare at me, as much 
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as to say, ‘Are you the gentleman that’s 
coming with us?” while his mate mounted 
the tender and from the tank soused sev- 
eral buckets of water over the coal. Then 
making my way to the guard, I made my- 
self known to him. He had, I suppose, 
been instructed that I was goig on the 
engine, as he seemed to know ali aout it, 
and in a don’t-want-to-be-bothered sort of 
way took me to the driver and told him 
my errand. 

Before we started I had a few minutes 
for observation. The train was composed 
of eight carriages all of which were 
heavily laden. Luggage was being 
tumbled out and into the forward and 
rear vans, while passengers bustled about 
in search of seats. To the unoccupied 
observer the scene might have been 
an amusing one. The little domestic 
incidents of leave-taking and impressing 
the careful looking after luggage and par- 
ceils, the watchful anxiety for a lost cloak 
or a carpet-bag, blending with the affec- 
tionate farewells of parting, are allcurious; 
while the studious preparations for com- 
fort of the old gentleman in the first-class 
compartment oddly contrast with the sim- 
ilar arrangements, on a more limitedscale, 
by the poor soldier’s wife in the third- 
class carriage. 

A peep into the several carriages of a 
train is like obtaining a section of society; 
for, like the view of a house when the 
front wall is removed, we can see the 
whole economy of the dwelling, from the 
kitchen to the garret ; and while the grand 
leveler, steam, is tugging all the same way, 
at the same pace, subjecting the peer to 
every shock it gives the peasant, individ- 
ual peculiarities and class observances re- 
lieve the uniformity of the scene, and afford 
ample opportunity to him who would read 
while he runs. 

While I was contemplating the busy 
scene, the guard, who afterwards turnea 
out to be not quite such a short-tempered 
sort of fellow as I at first took him to be, 
came up, and touched me on the shoulder. 

“You'd better get up, sir; we shall be 
off in a minute.” 

I passed down the train, and boarded 
the engine. The driver nodded, but said 
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nothing. I could see at a glance that I 
was looked upon as an intruder. I tried 
to draw him into conversation, but he 
seemed little inclined to talk, so I gave it 
up as a bad job. 

Pit, pat, pat, came several big drops of 
rain, and a vivid flash of lightning streak- 
ed the sky, followed by a long, low rumble 
of distant thunder. Bill, the stoker, who 
had been oiling, looked up as he mounted 
the engine. 

“We're going to have it, Jim.” 

“Ves, before we get very far on the way.” 

Bill wiped his long-spouted oil-can with 
a piece of cotton waste, and having per- 
formed certain “wipes” on the bright 
parts of the engine, took out a greasy, 
thick, blue pilot coat, with two big brown 
patches on the elbows, buttoned it closely 
up, and leaned over the side, waiting for 
the signal to start. 

“Two minutes behind,” said the driver, 
as he looked at his watch. 

Faster and faster came the rain as it pat- 
tered loudly on the tops of the carriages, 
and danced and smoked on the platform, 
while the thunder and lightning were re- 
peated at more frequent intervals. 

The driver, following the example of his 
mate, brought forth from his box his 
short coat, adorned with a double row of 
large bone buttons. From one of the 
pockets he took a blue cotton pocket- 
handkerchief, which he tied in a sort of 
sailor’s knot round his neck. He fixed 
his cap firmly on his head, and then seem- 
ed ready to be off. 

While he was thus completing his toilet, 
I had time to make a mental note of his 
appearance. He was a man broadly built, 
though of rather small stature, with sharp, 
black eyes, and along, bushy beard. His 
trousers, which had been white corduroys 
at one time, were well oiled, and he wore 
a pair of thick hob-nailed boots. 

His mate was much of a similar type, 
but younger. Ashe leaned over the side, 
waiting for the signal, he whistled a lively 
air, and beat a sort of rattling accompani- 
ment on the foot plate with the heels and 
toes of his heavy boots. 

The driver, who was not such a bad sort 
after all, was giving me some instructions 
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where to stand and how to hold on, when 
up went the guard’s green flag. 

“Right!” said Bill. 

The word was hardly given when the 
driver touched the whistle handle, a short 
shriek was the result, the valve was opened, 
and the monster began to move forward 
like a thing of life, both men taking their 
places like statues, looking through the 
weather-glasses on either side of the en- 
gine. I confess I felt a little bit in a “blue 
funk,” as we used to say at school, as we 
began to bound forward, and I wished my- 
self either at home or at the journey’s end. 
I had nothing to do but make myself as 
comfortable as circumstances would per- 
mit and—hold on. Darkness was fast ap- 
proaching. The storm still raged. The 
rails seemed to be devoured by the huge 
monster in front, while they spun out like 
ribbons at the rear. 

On, on, we went, rocking, swaying, 
seething, throbbing, gathering speed at 
every bound, slipping over level crossings, 
bouncing over points, under bridges, skim- 
ming through stations and tearing round 
curves. 

All to me was a constant swirl. Wet 
almost to the skin, I was bumped merci- 
lessly about,and oft did I envy the passen- 
gers in the cosy, well-lighted carriages 
behind. Still I held on, my knuckles 
growing white with the grip, for I knew 
that if I relaxed my hold I should the 
next moment be dashed to the other 
side, and perhaps off the engine alto- 
gether. 

Faster and faster came the rain, louder 
and louder pealed the thunder, but still 
we tore along. 

I was watching the water bobbing up 
and down in the tube, and the little needle 
that shivered to and fro on the face of the 
steam-gauge. 

Wh-e-e-w!! 

The shrill whistle brought me to my 
senses. The dull roll of the heavy wheels, 
the convulsive beating and heaving and 
tremendous quavering of the black mon- 
ster had made a sort of dreamy feeling 
come over me. We were approaching 
Harecastle tunnel, and as we dashed into 
the yawning black gulf, I thought of the 
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stories I had heard of the white lady who 
is said to haunt the tunnel and the neigh- 
borhood. 

The perpetual bang! bang! of the pis- 
tons has in its reiterated stroke something 
diabolical. It beats upon the ear with an 
impression irresistibly solemn. The strain- 
ing engine sobbed and tore along, the 
thundering clamor made by the train 
sounding like the booming of the sea in 
some gigantic cavern. 

Bill took a glance at his gauges, and 
opened the furnace door. Then he retired 
to his statue-like position looking ahead 
through the weather-glass. 

During all this time my friend, the 
driver, has not flinched an inch. He is an 
old hand, and knows the road and the 
signals well. But from the moment he 
starts to the moment he arrives what a 
constant strain he must be under. He is 
supposed to be able to gauge the weight 
of his train, to keep time on his journey, 
how to regulate steam so as not to waste 
power, how to utilize “straights ” and de- 
scents, how to climb hills and go safely 
round curves. He is an expert whose 
training has been of the most gradual 
kind and thorough description, who has 
climbed step by step to, the top of 
the ladder, where his foothold is as firm 
as if he were standing on solid ground. 
He knows all the peculiarities of the road- 
climbing, or descending a “summit,” or 
descending and then climbing a “ valley.” 
All this time his hand is never off the 
lever. In the course of our “run” he 
made many imperceptible changes in the 
speed of the train, accelerated or dimin- 
ished it so steadily that not a passenger 
noticed what was being done. That is the 
perfection of engine-driving. 

During that journey once, and only once, 
did he take his gaze from ahead; and 
once did his big, hard, but withal honest 
hand, leave the regulator, and then it was 
to turn to look at me, as much as to say, 
“Are you all right?” His face bore a 
stern but cool expression. As he returned 
to his former position of watchfulness I 
noticed a little bit of blue ribbon stitched 
to the buttonhole of his jacket. He wasa 
teetotaler, evidently, and this accounts for 
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the remark by the porter as the train 
drew up at Stoke. 

But a word for hismate. Heis as well 
acquainted with the road and the signals - 
as is the driver himself. He, too, has to be 
acquainted with the weight of his train, 
how to keep up a regular supply of steam, 
of the relation between the steam-pressure 
and the work to be done, of economizing 
coal, and generally of the management and 
working of an engine, and, of course, be- 
comes proficient in the art of keeping up 
the motive power to the point needed by 
the driver. 

Bill raked up the fire, which cast a lurid 
glare on the surrouudings. He looked for 
the moment like a denison of some other 
world, and I recalled to mind the words 
of “The Song of the Stoker”: 

Rake, rake, rake, 

Ashes, cinders, and coal ; 
The fire we make 
Must never slake 

Till we near our final goal. 

Another shriek from the whistle, and we 
slipped through Harecastle station, out 
again into the open. On, on, we rushed. 
Once, as the driver, who held the lives of 
hundreds of human beings in his hand, 
moved his head to one side, I got a glance 
through the glass. I could just see the 
little green light on the distant signal-post, 
beyond that all was dark. 

There they stood, Jim and his mate, with 
their gaze fixed on the track ahead, their 
quick eyes searching out the signals as we 
sped with the wind. 

It was pitch dark now, and as weliterally 
“slipped” through Congleton station the 
lamps appeared as one bright line of light. 
To discern any one was impossible. To 
me everything was a mixed and swirling 
mass. Istood holding on. My head be- 
gan to swim, and I wished myself at my 
journey’s end. 

Still we thundered on in the darkness. 

The storm had been of short duration. 
Presently the clouds cleared away, and the 
metals shone like silver in the moon- 
light. 

To what weather must the engine-driver 
be exposed—sometimes his feet scorched 
by the heat, while the bitter east wind 
freezes the moisture on his beard, or the 
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heat from the furnace dries the very coat 
upon his back. 

We were now crossing the moss. Our 
speed was something tremendous. I put 
my hand over the side; the cold wind 
seemed to pierce it to the bone. 

Another sharp, shrill whistle, and we 
slipped over Sutton level-crossing, dashed 
into Macclesfield (Hibel Road) station, and 
pulled up at the far end of the platform. 
I could not help remarking “Well done!” 
The two engineers looked at me and 
smiled. They leaned over the side, “as 
cool as cucumbers.” One would have 
thought, to look at them, that they had 
just shunted their train in from the siding. 
_ Bill got down to oil, and I had a couple 
of minutes’ chat with the driver. I crossed 
his palm with a “bit o’ silver,” and as the 
train moved off both men touched their 
caps. I watched the three red tail-lights 
disappear round the curve into the tunnel, 
as the train proceeded on its way to Man- 
chester, then I crossed the metals and re- 
turned home.—Locomotive Engineer and 
Fireman’s Journal, London, England. 





AN exchange says: “The poet, Tenny- 
son, could take a worthless sheet of paper 
and by writing a poem on it make it 
worth $65,000, that’s genius. Vanderbilt 
can write a few words on a sheet of paper 
and make it worth $5,000,000, that’s capi- 
tal. The United States can take an ounce 
and a quarter of gold and stamp on 
it an “eagle bird” and make it worth $20, 
that’s money. The mechanic can take 
material worth $5 and make it into a 
watch worth $100, that’s skill. A mer- 
chant can take an article worth 25 cents 
and sell it for $1, that's business. A lady 
can purchase a comfortable bonnet for 
$3.75, but prefers one that costs $27, that’s 
foolishness. The ditch digger works ten 


hours a day and shovels three or four 


tons of dirt for $2, that’s labor.” 





A DISPATCH from Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tina, on the Ist inst., says: The directors 
of the Government Central Railroad an- 
nounce to-day that they have contracted 
with an American firm for the purchase of 
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sixty freight locomotives to be used on 
their line. American locomotives are 
preferred in Brazil to those built in any 
other country. Many tenders of English 
locomotives were made to the railroad, 
but the government decided to patronize 
the United States makers. 





Down on the Tennessee. 





Do you remember, Tom, old friend, 
Those days of the long ago, 
Our happy home in the Sunny South, 
And the woods where the wild flowers grow, 
When you were a boy and I was a boy, 
So merry and full of glee, 
When life was sweet and full of joy, 
Down on the Tennessee? 


How we used to swim in its waters clear, 
Or fish from its shady banks, 

How we chased the butterfly and the bee, 
And played at our childish pranks. 

The grass grew down to the water’s edge, 
Birds sang from every tree, 

At night the frogs croaked in the sedge, 
Along the Tennessee. 


In those old days before the war, 
How the darkies would gather at night, 
How the banjoes rang and the voices sang, 
Out in the mellow moonlight. 
We cast aside care, as the balmy air 
Like the breath from a southern sea, 
Seemed to bring earth and heaven so near to- 
gether, 
Down on the Tennessee. 


And then you remember the years went by, 
And you and I were men, 

How you courted a girl by the name of Sue 

Smith, 

And I courted sweet Sally Glen. 

But Susie shook you for parson Brown’s son, 
And Sallie was true to me 

Till she died, and we buried her one sad day, 
Near the shores of the Tennessee. 


That broke my heart and I wandered away, 
Far off from the Tennessee home ; 

I’ve been here and there and everywhere, 
Nor for years did I cease toroam. 

But the pain grew lessas time rolled on, 

_ And I’ve taken a wife; you see, 

As good, I ween, as she would have been 
Who sleeps near the Tennessee. 


But sometime I think I’ll take babies and wife, 
Andthe stock and the household goods, 
And go back again and make usa home 
Near the edge of the shady woods ; 
And when I’ve taken my last long sleep, 
I hope they will bury me 
Where I may rest till the judgment day, 
Beside the bright Tennessee. 
—Joseph R. Piatt. 
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[,2dies’ | Jepartment. 


Communications for publication should be sent 
to the Editress, Mrs. BERT WEBB, 87 McDaniel 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., not later than the roth of the 
mouth. 


Genevieve. 





A SINGER, AND VERY ACCOMMODATING TO ALL RE- 
QUIRING TRAIN ORDERS AT HER OFFICE. 


Genevieve, if I only could lilt up again 
The sweet songs that I long ago knew, 
And awaken my strings toa tender refrain, 
How I’d sing, oh, so grateful for you ! 
But the fit has passed off, I’m unable to make 
A brief sound, like of yore, you perceive, 
Iam hoarse; but your hand I can lovingly shake, 
You’re adarling yourself, Genevieve ! 


I have sipped of the sweets lowly life may enjoy, 
But I’ve also swigged deeplyits sours; 

From its morning long gone, when a light-heart- 

ed boy, 

Tillthis moment I write. By the powers ! 

I have always had more of the gall than the bliss, 
Less of coppers than kicks, now believe, 

In your song youdon’t tackle a story like this, 
But it’s true, just the same, Genevieve. 


I have held engineers up to public contempt 
For some moonshiney tricks which they play— 
And all wives, I have heard, are not wholly ex- 
empt 
From the same when their doves are away— 

I have also bombarded the pugs of young twins 
With whole broadsides of balderdash rhyme, 
Yes, and pummeled my breast clad in sackcloth 

for sins, 
Doing penance, you bet, every time. 


So you see I don’t ride on a sunbeam, my sweet ! 
Many snags trip me up now and then; 

And the people have heard me complain of my 

TEE, 

Tramping life’s rocky road, like most men. 

How I wish I was back to my boyhood once more, 
Just from care to enjoy a reprieve, 

And yourself at my side in your beauty, asthore, 
Oh, we’d sing grand duets, Genevieve. 


In my heart there’s a spot where affection is 
bright 

For all ladies who sit at the key; 

I am sure everything that they do is all right, 
Although onze with me now don’t agree. 

Come right into its glow till I coddle you up, 
And I never will urge you to leave, 

That’s sufficient to say, andit’s time I should stop, 
And shun breakers ahead, Genevieve. 

—Shandy Maguire, 





MmMk&. EpItTRESS: In the May JOURNAL, 
Helen Howard awakens the minor chords 
of parental sympathy in every breast by 
her pathetic description of the loss of a 
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child by its parents. There is no plummet 
can fathom the depths of a mother’s love. 
It is so deep there is nothing but the om- 
niscient eye of the great Creator can pen- 
etrate its immensity. There is not a fiber 
of a mother’s nature but thrills to the 
touch of the littie fingers of her child, as 
they twine themselves around the strings 
of her heart, when fondled in her arms. 
No; the love of children for parents can 
never be compared, even remotely, to the 
love of parents for children. I was re- 
minded of a very important event in my 
own life by reading her touching lines. 
Many years ago, a little tot of humanity, 
with a bright curly head, and as roguish a 
pair of blue eyes as ever looked their thril- 
ling glances right through a mother’s 
heart, stood at my side, lisping his evening 
prayer before going to sleep. He com- 
menced by saying: “‘Dod bless baby ; Dod 
bless papa; Dod bless—” then he paused, 
and I asked him: ‘Why don’t you con- 
tinue, Eddie? I have taught you your 
prayers so many times, that it will pro- 
voke me if you cannot remember them.” 
“Mamma, baby loves you better than Dod, 
and if Dod blessed you He would take you 
away from baby.” Here, indeed, was a 
view of childish reasoning, springing from 
the brain of a three year old boy, which 
not only surprised me at the precocity of 
his thoughts, but also pleased me to feel 
that as his years would ripen so also would 
his reasoning powers and that nature 
would fully equip him to fight the battles 
of daily life. I employed my time for the 
next few minutes convincing him that to 
win the approbation of his Maker was suf- 
ficient to insure him a long lease of his 
mother’s life, as well as all other things 
he prayed for. I placed him in his 
cot, and sleep came so quietly to him that 
it was as noiseless as the falling of a 
feather on the emerald footstool of the 
Creator. I was -obliged at that time to 
remain up till the arrival of my husband 
from the round-house. He was running 
a train scheduled to arrive at 10:4o P. M. 
If he got in on time, which was not always 
the case, it would be about 11:40 ere he 
would arrive home, and I always remained 


up to get him a warm supper. About one 
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hour from the time I put my boy in bed, 
he awoke with a distressed cry for mamma, 
I instantly sprang to his side, and I found 
him apparently suffering excruciating tort- 
ure. There is no tongue can depict the 
agony of the heart of a tender mother 
as she stoops over the tiny form of her 
babe, trying to ascertain the cause and 
the place of pain. A grown person can, 
to a certain extent, relieve the anxiety of 
friends by telling the cause of distress; 
but the little child, just beginning to prat- 
tle, that can merely acquaint one with its 
wants, to be able to tell the seat of ail- 
ment is more knowledge than nature en- 
dowed it with. With a rapid glance I saw 
that something unusual was the matter. 
He was my first and only child, and all my 
‘life was wrapped up in him. I lived alone, 
without any companion during my hus- 
band’s absence. I had no experience in 
sickness to help me out and direct me to 
the best means of relief. I snatched him 
from his cot, and I tried to soothe him as 
he lay clasped tenderly up against my 
bosom. It seemed to increase his agony. 
I then went with him to my next neigh- 
bor, who lived close by, and got the 
first person I met to run after our family 
doctor. Back I returned; and I walked 
the floor to still his moans of pain. After 
the lapse of what time seemed an age, 
the doctor came, took him from me, piaced 
his ear on his little breast, felt of his pulse, 
and during the time he was doing these 
things I was endeavoring to read his in- 
most thoughts to know how it would fare 
with my boy. Icould no longer contain 
myself, so I immediately said, ‘‘ Doctor, 
what is the matter with Eddie?”’ He did 
not reply, but kept looking at the little 
pinched face of my darling, that looked so 
fresh and charming but abrief while ago. 
I again repeated the question. Slowly, 
deliberately, and letting every word fall as 
if it were the last one be ever intended to 
utter, he said: “I fear it is going to be an 
attack of pneumonia, and it will require 
all your courage and skill to help me save 
him.” With an anguished cry of pain, 
bearing more the resemblance of the 
heart-breaking wail of alost soul, hearing 
the terrible sentence of “ Depart from me, 
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ye cursed,” than a human wail, I stag- 
gered, and would have fallen, but for the 
timely arrival of my husband, who knew 
by my not standing in our door waving a 
light and holding Eddie on my arm, as I 
was wont to do, that something was the 
matter, and hurried home from the yard. 
He caught me in his arms. It was not 
necessary to explain the cause of my 
anguish, as he heard what the doctor said. 
Now commenced a struggle with disease — 
for the life of my angel boy. Hour after 
hour, day after day, night after night I re- 
mained by his side. I seemed to be proof 
against all weariness. If I wouid close my 
eyes, it would be to endure torture, dream- 
ing he was lying dead, and ‘the people 
were clothing him in the garments of the 
grave. Then I would rouse myself, deter- 
mined I would not close my eyes again. I 
was nobly- assisted by my husband. He 
would toil all day and take his place beside 
me at night. Often as we stood alone 
over our little silent and first born sufferer, 
we would lift our hearts and tear-dimmed 
eyes to the throne of the King of kings, 
beseeching Him to spare our child. I 
had a signal arranged to immediately 
communicate with him, by passing trains, 


‘when Eddie would pass the crisis of the 


disease, to be told him by the engineer 
who would see it, when they would meet. 
Days passed, but no signal. The little 
sufferer lingered between the boundary 
line of life and the great Beyond for sev- 
enteen days before there came a change. 
One evening, as I sat as usual, with a fan 
gently agitating the air over my cherub, 
as he more soundly slept than at any 
other time since taken sick, I noticed more 
regularity in his breathing than usual. He 
slept and slept, and moved less on his 
pillow than heretofore. So refreshing the 
sleep seemed to me that hope began 
to whisper in dulcet tones to my heart 
that the crisis was passed, and that the 
Almighty God intended to spare him. I 
ceased the movement of my arm, to look 
more intently down at him. While my 
gaze was riveted to his face his eyes 
opened. He looked at mein a bewilder- 
ing baby manner, without moving a 
muscle of his face until he felt a tear fall 
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from my overcharged eyes, then he said: 
“Mamma, why do you cry?” It was the 
first intelligent sound I heard coming 
through his lips in days. Oh! I caught 
his dear little face, now pinched by his 
long sufferings, and I pressed one tumul- 
tuous kiss of motherly love on _ his 
little mouth, and I then and there fell on 
my knees thanking my heavenly Father, 
who left me still a mother. 

Many years have passed since the time 
of which I write; but never did my boy 
forget the heroic struggles made by his 
mother to snatch him from an early tomb. 
Yesterday I received from him this brief 
note, which will explain that I am nowa 
grandmother, and am not yet relegated to 
the corner by my boy, as grandmothers 
generally are: 

DEAR MOTHER : To-day is the 26th anniversary 
of the day you said that you saw I would live, as 
I awoke from arefreshing sleep and an attack of 
pneumonia ; and the ¢hird birthday of our Eddie. 
Come over to-night, sure; bring father with you; 
and you occupy, the seat of honor at the head of 
the table. Affectionately, EDDIE. 

May all mothers feel the joy which 
fills my heart at this present moment, is 
the prayer of one who knows that life has 
no pleasure compared with the touch of 
baby fingers about the neck of a mother, 
as she presses her babe to her breast. 

JENNIE WATSON. 





MMe. EDITRESS: Gentle reader, do you 
ever stop and think of the wonderful ad- 
vance in woman’s sphere that has taken 
place in the last quarter of a century? 
Where was there then any of the organ- 
izations carried on by ladies in such a suc- 
cessful manner as they are to-day, and that 
are becoming such a power in our land? 
There is scarcely an order of any kind but 
what have their auxiliary. The Masons 
have their Eastern Star, Odd-Fellows their 
Daughters of Rebekah, the K. of P.’s the 
Pythian Sisters, the B. of L. E. their G. I. 
A., and so on, too numerous to mention; 
and not auxiliaries and lodges alone are 
they organizing, but you will find them in 
professions and business of all kinds, and 
are proving themselves to be as capable 
as their brothers; but the question nat- 
urally arises, whilst women are fitting 
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themselves for this kind of life, gradually 
taking the places of brothers and hus- 
bands, is it right? Are we not going a 
little too far? Are we not losing that 
dainty womanliness so much admired by 
all? What is there in this lovely land of 
ours thatis admired more than a womanly 
woman, and can we be such if our daily 
life is to come in contact with men in all 
stations of life, which we are bound to do 
if we enter the life of a business woman. 
JACQUETA. 


— 


Mme. EpDITRESS: I suppose you all 
have heard the story of the young man 
and his wife, who were pulling on oppo- 
site ends of a rope thrown over the house, 
and howafter the man called his wife over 
to his side and they “pulled together,” 
the rope came over easily enough. So it 
is with us, dear Sisters, in all lodge and 
public work. If we pull together we may 
perform the most difficult tasks, while if 
we work against one another all the time, 
we accomplish nothing. Unless we stand 
by each other in the lodge and work in 
unison and in harmony, no lasting results 
for the good of our.Order can be obtained. 

Some of our lodges are weak and small 
and need the united support of all their 


members. And if each one of us faithfully 


fulfilled her obligation, no differences 
need ever arise. Many of us do not belong 
to any church, and there is need for us to 
belong to some organization having good 
works for one of its objects, for all women 
need sometimes to look beyond the 
boundaries of the four walls they call 
home, and do some work for sweet char- 
ity’s sake. And a good work some of our 
lodges have done in helping care for the 
poor in the citiesthis past hard Winter. 
And the widow and orphan in our own 
Order, happy that lodge that has never 
yet turned adeaf ear to their appeal. 

Let us then, dear Sisters, forget any 
personal differences that may arise and 
“pull together,” working steadily and 
faithfully for the grand principles of 
the G. I. A., “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” “ Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for szsters to dwell 
togetherin unity.” |§ HELEN Howarp. 
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A Prayer. 





0, thou who ruleth wind and wave, 
And noteth e’en the sparrow’s fall, 
And quick to hear and strong to save 
Doth heed the sinner’s faintest call, 
See, at thy feet I prostrate lie, 
So helpless in this fading hour, 
In mercy bend thy pitying eye, 
In love send down thy mighty power! 


Quick from its sleep arouse my soul, 
Drive evil thoughts from out my brain, 
And let my heart bound to the goal 
That hears the ransomed one’s refrain. 
Make thou my body fit to be 
The temple of the one true God, 
Thou Christ who died on Calvary, 
Give me to bear thy mighty rod! 


Send down thy power until my heart 
Is broken, as a little child 
Who feels a parent’s anger start 
And grieves until it’s reconciled. 
Then let thy arms be under me, 
In holier ways I wish to tread, 
That I may walk unfalteringly 
Through pain and sorrow, woe and dread! 


Lord, let me follow where you lead, 
No matter if the cross is near ; 
And though my ragged wounds may bleed, 
I will not murmur if thou’rt near. 
No fame nor honor do I crave, 
And though my hands may empty be, 
Content while going to the grave 
To let the nail-holes plead for me! 
Hamulton Jay, in Florida Times-Union. 





MME. EDITRESS: Some time agoI heard 
a lady say “the Auxiliary should be made 
up of only the nicest of engineers’ wives.” 
Now I will say there are four classes, A, B, 
Cand D. Sister A’s father was able to 
give her a good education and have her 
taught music, etc.; she was not obliged to 
help with the sewing nor assist with 
housework. Sister B’s father was a kind 
father but was not able to allow his daugh- 
ter to graduate, nor to have her taught 
music ; she was obliged to help wash, iron, 
do housework and as soon as able to pro- 
cure work of some sort and help to buy a 
good many things for her younger sisters 
and brothers. Sister C’s father was a 
worthless fellow. She has been obliged 
to work for her living ever since she was 
able; there are younger brothers and sis- 
ters athome to provide for, her mother 
must work to support them, she thinks it 
best to hire her little daughter out to a 
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nice family; this sister reads and writes 
nicely, conducts herself in, every manner 
like a lady, and the only thing anyone can 
say is, ‘‘she was a servant.” 

Sister D isthe class that has crept. into 
our Order slyly, we did not know who she 
was or she could not have come in; the 
one at whom men can point their finger, 
and in my estimation the only one who is 
not fit to be in our Order, the only one who 
is not nice. NowI am Sister B and I 
really think Sister Cis just as good as I 
am; she has her house in good order and 
her children are just as good and well-be- 
haved as any I know of. She could not 
helpit if her father did not take the care 
of her he should have done, and I think 
Sister A should look at it in the same 
light. 

Right here let me say to “Jacqueta” I 
think the “lack of interest” in our Divis- 
ions arises more from the lack of socia- 
bility among ourselves just as I said above. 
Sister A does not care to visit Sister C and 
no doubt she (Sister C) notices and resents 
it as faras she is able. Now as Jacqueta 
says each one appoint herself as a com- 
mittee to visit and make things more 
agreeable socially and see if we don’t have 
better attendance and more interest dis- 
played. Now I want the Sisters to answer 
this and tellmeif it is charitable to enter- 
tain such pride and distinction towards a 
Sister? (I mean Sisters A, B and C,) 
What is our Order for? I thought all 
were on a level, but some of our Sisters 
would have us think it was “terraced.” 

MARY, 


—_—_ OO 


MOBERLY, MoO., July 2, 1894. 

MME. EDITRESS: I send you greeting 
from Missouri, and also congratulation 
upon your first successful issue of the 
Ladies’ Department in the JournaL. I 
trust the Sisters will hold up your hands, 
and give you all the assistance requisite 
to success. 

Having Yankee blood in my veins, I 
cannot refrain from a liking for puns and 
riddles which give scope to that Yankee 
trait, guessing. As our sisterhood hails 
from all parts of the country, many may 
be likewise inclined, therefore I send you 
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a first installment of conundrums, and if 
they find favor in your sight, I will follow 
with others. The answers to these will 
be found among the names of the dele- 
gates to the St. Paul convention. If these 
are printed, will send answers for publica- 
tion in the next month’s JOURNAL. 
Wishing you all success, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
Mrs. Gro. W. MorsEy, Div. 33. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Iam composed of two syllables; my 
first is a prefix, meaning firm, my second 
is to cut off or curtail, my whole is the 
mainstay of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

2. Of two partsamI. Add the letter 7 
to my first, and it will mean “to throw,” 
my second is to dispose of for a consider- 
ation, my wholeis the home of a prince or 
nobleman. : 

3. Iam part of the face, where sits en- 
throned the traces of genius and intellect. 

4. My first is one to whom good Cath- 
olics make their devotions, my second is 
not “muddy,” my whole a busy worker 
and dignified gentlewoman. 

5. I am that indispensable thing in a 
household without which its cuisine would 
never be in order. 

6, That which Penelope devised to de- 
ceive her wooers, and it is also the lovely 
parlor into which the cunning spider in- 
vites the silly fly. 

7. Two parts have I. My first is a salu- 
tation, my second is the old-fashioned 
Welsh manner of writing a fabrication, my 
whole is a sweet, pleasant lady, well-known 
to all. 

8. J am intwo parts. My first is a busy 
creature who always prepares for the rainy 
day, my second is a charming, secluded 
spot where lovers delight to roam, my 
whole is a rather peculiar manner of spell- 
ing the name of an English officer whom 
Dickens has immortalized as a terror to 
youthful evil-doers. 

9. To do my first is human, but if my 
second is in the right place and of the 
right quality, all will be made smooth for 
the offended. 

10. I’m little, but I’m mighty. Dis- 
pensing with my last letter, if I were not 
in existence, you would be left no alter- 
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native when called upon to perform un- 
pleasant tasks. Even my substitute word, 
though of larger dimensions, is not en- 
dowed with all my powers. 

11. Add eto my first syliable and you 
will have something “very lasting.” My 
second is often used as a cognomen of 
blushing maidenhood. Given a prefix 
letter itis wrung from the high church 
tower. . 

12. Iam of two syllables. My first is a 
very useful household and table utensil, 
my second is a termination meaning an 
agent. 

13. Ilabor for my daily bread literally 
by the sweat of my brow, hence my name. 

14. My family is as numerous as that 
of my predecessors and successor. It is 
said that Adam and the Creator took the 
job of naming the already numerous 
progeny of man, but finding the contract 
larger than they had bargained for, said, 





“Let all the rest be To onesof 
these so well represented families do I 
belong. 


15. Iam a color and very handsome 
in any of my lights and shades, also very 
becoming to many of the sisterhood. 


—____—_——+ ~~ 





MME. EDITRESS: So much has been said 
upon the subject of beautiful women that 
it seems almost superfluous to add another 
article upon the already overcharged sub- 
ject; but after all, what is the truly beau- 
tiful woman? Is she the daintily-clad, 
dreamy-eyed maiden, whose silken lashes 
sweep cheeks that rival the tints of the 
wild rose bloom, whose golden tresses fall 
in ringlets of sunshine over a brow so 
white and delicately veined as to appear 
that it was chiseled from sculptor’s marble, 
the petted child of fortune, who reclines 
in her luxuriously furnished apartment, 
her lily-white hands toying with the latest 
novel, as she whiles away the morning of 
life? Is she the truly beautiful woman, 
who spends her life in indolence and ease, 
with never a thought for those less for- 
tunate than herself, throwing away the 
God-given hours of youth in the mad whirl 
of society, consumed by the one longing 
for gayety and admiration, and ever con- 
tented to be known as “ society’s queen?” 
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Her fair face and faultless form are but 
the dazzling exterior of the perfect casket 
which was designed to be the habitation 
of the priceless gem of an immortal soul, 
with all its hopes and aspirations for a 
higher life and a useful career. We glance 
into the dreamy depth of the blue eyes, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the radiant 
brightness that seems reflected in these 
windows of the soul, but we meet only in- 
difference and scorn, the reflection of the 
worldly spirit which inhabits the perfect 
body. On the other hand, we pause before 
some humble, little cottage, whose door 
stands slightly ajar; lookinginto the un- 
pretentious abode, we behold a busy little 
woman, whose plain garments attract by 
naught save their neatness; her plainer 
face and quiet manners attract no atten- 
tion, but her cheerful song, as she goes 
about her work, echoes through the house 
as glad and gay as the warble of a bird’s 
song. She has no time to study the amount 
of carmine required to impart to the cheek 
the faint rose-tint which is so thoroughly 
understood by her aristocratic sister who 
frequents the upper circles of society’s 
realm, but on her face a smile is ever 
beaming; she passes along, with a gentle 
deed here and a kind word there, until 
all along the pathway of her life are strewn 
blossoms of sympathy that exhale their 
sweetness on all who come within the pale 
of her kindly influence. We forget her 
physical imperfections in looking upon 
“the perfect beauty of the soul that shines 
through the steadfast eyes that inspire 
with confidence and trust all who gaze 
into their kindly depth. The hands that 
have been- busy so long lack the lily-fair 
softness that means so much to “‘ society’s 
queen,” but their very strength seems an 
added charm when we remember that it is 
the outward evidence of some kindly deed 
wrought for the welfare ofa fellow-creature 
and in accordance with the will of One 
who chose His companions among the 
lower walks of life; and then, remember- 
ing the words of the poet, we murmur 
softly: 


‘* Beautiful faces are they that wear 
The light of a pleasant spirit there, 
Beautiful hands are they that do 
Deeds that are noble, good and true, 
Beautiful eyes are they that bless 
With light of love and tenderness.”’ 
NETTIE. 
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To Our Former Editress, Mrs. M. | ep 
Bedell 





When worthy hearts their jewelled crowns, . 
Received for duty done, 

Dear faithful friend, upon thy head, 
Will shine a golden one; 

Inscribed with the kindly deeds, 
Thy gentle hands have wrought, 

And glowing bright with well-earned praise, 
By self-sacrifice bought. 


No truer heart has e er espoused 
The G.I. A. than thou, 
And oft we’ll miss thee, Sister dear, 
From its department now ; 
But round thy name will ever cling 
Love’s twining tendrils fair, 
And friendship’s flowers will ever shed 
Their fragrant incense rare. 
—W. Cleona Flowers. 
fut Do Mrs a RS LE SB 

MME. EDITRESS: It seems strange to 
me that with the generosity that is accred- 
ited to the wives of engineers that so 
many seem to overlook the chance for 
practical charity that is afforded them by 
the insurance department of our G. I. A. 

If one or more of our members or their 
children were sick and in poverty it would 
not take an eloquent speech, or take much 
pleading to get each one of our Sisters to 
donate twenty-five cents forthe relief of 
the suffering ones, and yet so many of our 
Sisters refuse to take out a policy of in- 
surance, which is a practical means of dis- 
pensing charity to others, like ‘“ bread 
thrown upon the waters,” shall return 
after many days. In urging the matter 
upon some of our members they say their 
husbands do not care to have them in- 
sured and so they do not care. 

These Sisters may be called to spend 
days and even months upon a bed of sick- 
ness and pain and slow wasting disease, 
and the money that is used for comfort 
and to ease your pain may be taken from 
the fund you have labored hard to save in 
order to educate your children and give 
them a start in life. 

Don’t you think you could bear your 
suffering better if you knew that if death 
should end your suffering, that through 
the small outlay of twenty-five cents a 
month there would be asum sufficient to 
replace in your home treasury this money 
which had been so willingly and lovingly 
spent for your benefit, yet would deprive 
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your loved ones of some benefit that you 
had set your hearton giving them, I think 
you would be grateful to God that you 
had been constrained while in health to 
help others in the same way that you ex- 
pect yours will be benefited. Let every 
Sister remember to “do unto others as 
she would be done by” and this great 
practical means of living out this rule will 
result in every Sister taking at least one 
policy of insurance in the relief associa- 
tion of the G.I. A. to B. of L. E. 
MINNIE, of No. 66. 





CONCORD, N. H., July 1, 1894. 

MME. EDITRESS: June 13 the writer 
gave areport of the First Biennial Session 
to Division 155, Nashua, N. H. It was one 
of the hottest days of the season. To this 
cause, and the fact that several were out of 
town, we attribute the small attendance; 
surely we hope not from lack of interest. 
We feel very grateful to the few who 
braved the scorching heat of the sun and 
oppressiveness of the lodge room, for they 
proved themselves attentive, interested 
listeners. We acknowledge courtesies 
shown by Sister Moores, of 49, and Sister 
Gaut, of 155. Our best wishes are for this 
Division that they may gain in strength 
and unity, ever keeping in view the grand 
principles of our Order. The following 
Tuesday, started for St. Albans, Vt., where 
a similar report was to be given the next 
day to Division 114. Pleasant company 
and refreshing showers served to make 
the otherwise tedious journey on a sultry 
summer day pass quickly and comfortably. 
Was received at the station by Sisters 
Taylor, Anderson and McConnell, whose 
“welcome to St. Albans” was indicative of 
true Vermont hospitality. Somewhat flat- 
tered was I on meeting one of the Sisters 
as the words felt to have come from the 
heart, “It seems good to have you with us 
again.” Wednesday P. M. was given to 
the report. The meeting was well attend- 
ed and it wasapleasure to meet a Sis- 
ter of No. 119, who was a visitor on this 
occasion. All expressed appreciation of and 
interest in the report. Thursday, again 
convened for the exemplification of the 
work, which was done in a creditable man- 
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ner. In the evening a reception was held. 
Strawberries and cream, cake and coffee 
were served, and the Sisters proved them- 
selves capital entertainers. The privilege 
of meeting the few of the B. of L. E. who 


‘were off duty, and especially those who 


just stepped in on their way to and from 
work, was fuily appreciated. The dance 
that followed was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the participants, although the floor was 
by no means in a crowded condition. On 
this, as on a previous occasion, the writer 
was placed under obligation to the Sisters 
of 114; this time it came as asurprise, in 
the shape.of a unique vase, a beautiful 
souvenir of St. Albans. Small need of 
such to keep the mind afresh of the 
pleasant hours passed here, for to each 
and every one would I express gratitude 
for many courtesies shown. While here, 
was the guest at the pleasant homes of 
the President, Mrs. G. E. Taylor, and 
Secretary, Mrs. T. M. Anderson. Would 
at this time acknowledge the kindness of 
Brother McConnell and the officials of the 
Central Vermont R. R., for securing and fur- 
nishing transportation. Green Mountain 
Div., No. 330, B. of L. E., have recently leased | 
new quarters, which are commodious, 
pleasantly located, and nicely furnished. 
Commendation is due the Brothers for 
donating the use of hall, free, to the 
Auxiliary; and from all accounts think 
Bellevue Lodge, G. I. A., are proving 
themselves a help indeed to the Brothers. 
Thus it should be, when practicable; 
work together for good, remembering the 
motto, “In union is strength.” 
MRs. J. F. Cook. 





Division News. 


I MAILED toeach of the Insurance Agents 
of Sub-Divisions, on the roth of July, As- 
sessment Notice No. 33. Agents will col- 
lect 25 cents from all those holding one pol- 
icy, 50 cents from those holding two poli- 
cies, 75 cents from those holding three, and 
$1 from those holding four, and remit to 
General Secretary in thirty days from date 
of notice, All those failing to receive said 
notice please notify General Secretary. I 
would say to all members who have not 
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received their policies which are due thém, 
that owing to the delayin getting them 
printed, I could not send them, and it will 
be some two weeks yet before I shall be 
able to do so. Members will bear in mind 
that as soon as they sign an application 
and pay their agent the money, they then 
become insured and entitled to all rights 
and benefits, and, therefore, are also as- 
sessable for all deaths that occur after 
that date. I have received many letters 
saying they would not pay these last as- 
sessments because they had not received 
their policies. All those members must 
pay those assessments, or else they will be 
marked forfeited. Mary C. ORR, Sec. 


Capitol City LopGE, Div. 88, held a 
sale and socidl at their hall on the even- 
ing of April 27th.” A very pleasant even- 
ing was spent socially, interspersed with 
music and recitations. Lunch was served 
by the ladies and the fancy articles sold 
added a nice sum to our treasury. 

SEc. Div. 88. 


Mrs. N. B. ALLwoop, the delegate of 
Divisions 66 and 153, returns her especial 
thanks. to Sisters Bruso, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and to Mrs. H. D. Brown, of Mead- 
ville, Pa., for the loan of their minutes of 
convention work, which they sent me 
after using them at their own meetings, 
my own having been lost at the Jast day 
of convention at St. Paul. 


As Brother and Sister Butcher were 
about to retire Tuesday night, June 12th, 
they heard arap atthe door and on in- 
vestigating found a crowd of men and 
women which they took to be some of 
Coxey’s escaped commonwealers, but 
which in reality were the Sisters of Vir- 
ginia Lodge, 169, and their husbands, who 
had called on them in the way of a sur- 
prise party. Our Brother and Sister kind- 
ly threw open the parlor door and invited 
usin; as the gas was turned on they 
found each one ladened with good things. 
We were invited into the dining room, 
where the table was soon spread and a 
sumptuous repast was 
thanks to our kind host and hostess for 
the enjoyable evening spent. This was 
the first of a number that will be given 


served. Many, 
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during the Summer and in conclusion we 
warn the other Sisters to be ready, for 
they know not the hour or night when 
they will be treated likewise. SEC. 


SISTER GEO. H. PARKER, of Salem, N. J., 
gave a reception, at her home, to members 
of Prospect Lodge, Div. 189, of Camden, 
N.J.,and members of Quaker City Div., 
27, of Philadelphia, Pa., on June 15th. 
Supt. Dayton kindly furnished a private 
car for transporting the guests to Salem, 
where they arrived at 10 A. M., and return- 
ed at 5:45 P. M. Sister Gingling, of 
Trenton, was also present, and all report 
having spent a very enjoyable day. 


AT the close of a special meeting held 
by Meadow City Lodge, Div. 162, Monday, 


‘June 11th, a banquet was tendered Sister 


Christal; previous to her departure for a 
three months’ visit to her old home in 
Ireland, also to Sister Trainor, on her re- 
turn from the convention. All members 
present expressed themselves as having 
a good time. 

Mrs. J. F. MILLS, Sec., pro tem. 


Unity LODGE No. 13 perpetrated a sur- 
prise on Div. 304 at their regular meeting, 
April 22, by presenting them with a purse 
of $50.00, the unique feature of which was 
that the money was earned without the 
usual recourse to their husbands’ pocket- 
books. Mrs. Dewitt Hail in presenting it 
related the experience of the donors which 
not only reflected credit on the members 
of Div. 13, but is an example of persever- 
ance and self-denial that would be well to 
remember. It was a most acceptable pres- 
ent and one for which the members of 
Div. 304 are very grateful. 304.7 


ON Wednesday, June 13th, Division 90 
held a called meeting for the purpose of 
initiating Mrs. Fred Hadlock. The work 
was well rendered. At the close of the 
ceremony, ice cream and cake was served 
and enjoyed by all. 

Mrs. J. B. ELuis, Sec. Div. go. 


I wIsH to thank the members of the G. 
I. A. to the B. of L. E., Div. 32, through the 
columns of the Journal, for the expression 
of their kindly feelings toward me in the 
presentation of a beautiful gold pen, and 
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permit me to assure the Sisters that this 


act of kindness will ever be a bright spot | 


in my memory, and my prayers shall ever 
be for the prosperity and unity of our 
order. Fraternally yours, 

Mrs. Gro. HENRY. 


THE members of Second City Lodge, 
Division 116, gave an elegant supper in 
April, which was a success both socially 
and financially. There was a great deal of 
amusement over a guess cake, which 
helped to fill our treasury. We also pre- 
sented our retiring President, Mrs. H. 
Snedegar, with a Past President’s pin as a 
token of love and appfeciation, which 
she accepted with a feeling response.—SECc. 


STARR DIv. 323, B. of L. E., gave their 
fifth annual barbecue and dance, June 
14th, which was largely attended, there 
being about five hundred to dinner. Divis- 
ion 129,G. I. A., sold refreshments and 
netted a neat sum for their treasury. A 
cake was voted for the most popular Sis- 
ter. Sister Dunham was the lucky one. 
The Brothers had a shooting contest, the 
prize being a beautiful willow chair. 
Brother George Heyser making the most 
shots, was the fortunate one to receive the 
chair. Great credit is due the ladies on 
the committee, which were Sisters Zeigler, 
Heyser, Dunham, Hamby and Mathews, 
and also tothe Brothers who served on 
committee. Dancing was indulged in 
until midnight, when all returned to the 
city, hoping in the future to enjoy many 
‘more similar occasions. _ SEC. 

THE Ladies’ Auxiliary Div. 172 gave their 
first Oyster Supper and Bazaar from the 
13th to the 16th of March, at Cray’s Hall, 
Baltimore, which proved to be quite a suc- 
cess. Many thanks were given the ladies 
of the society, also to the Brothers of Div. 
97 of which we are the Auxiliary. Especial 
thanks are due Bros. Lockhart and Parlett 
_ for their donations of turkeys, also to their 
friends, Mrs. John Stevens, Rufus Gaso- 
nell and Curtis E. Elliott for their kind 
donations. LATROBE. 


ON Tuesday evening, June 19, at the 
home of Sister Fisher, Div. 142 surprised 
our Past Pres., Sister North, when in the 
course of the evening Sister Hess in a few 
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well chosen words presented Sister North 
with a Past Pres. pin, as a slight token of 
the appreciation the Sisters of Div. 142 
feel for her. Refreshments were served 
and enjoyed by the Brothers of Div. 310. 
This is the second surprise we have given 
lately; the other one was at the home of 
our President, Sister Hess’s, where we also 
spent a very pleasant evening. 
Mrs. M. J. YounGc, Sec. Div. 142. 


THE second of a series of Social Teas 
given by the ladies of Mrs. T. P. Fowlet 
Lodge, Div. 153, was at the home of our 
President, Mrs. Chas. Davis, and was a 
success in every respect. The first Tea 
was given by Sister Edd Dewitt and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. The proceeds 
are to help furnish new lodge rooms for 
the Div. ; 

Mrs. MILFORD LL. REICE, Sec. Div. 153. 


WHILE Sister Durnell was in Peoria with 
Sister Orr, preparing the work of the in- 
surance, in. harmony with the action of 
the Convention, the Yard Masters were 
holding their fifth annual convention, and 
an exchange says: “At the afternoon 
session of the Yard Masters, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of that order and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the B. of L. E. were admitted. 
They were welcomed in aneat little speech 
by ex-President Hicks. Mrs. Coneys, of 
Cincinnati, responded, as well as Mrs. Dur- 
nell, of Fort Wayne, President of the In- 
surance Department of the G. I. A., and 
Mrs. Orr, Secretary of the Insurance of 
Peoria.” No doubt they were equal to 
the occasion, and kept up the reputation 
of the ladies of the G.I. A. as ready ¢alkers. 





Why Did We Marry ? 





Why did we marry—you and I? 
Ah, me! why did we? In our youth 

I vowed I loved ; and your reply 
Heart-sung, yet silent, seemed the truth. 


Beside our love’s now swelling tone 

How faint was that first throb, dear heart! 
It was a babe that since has grown 

Big as the world of which we’re part. 


Ay, bigger yet, like Paradise; 
For when you fold me to your breast, 
Or I drink deep from your dear eyes, 
The world’s forgot, with all the rest. 


Give more, dear nobler half! I thirst 
For all the love you once kept hid, 
What if we did not love at first? 
Thank God, sweet wife, we thought we did. 


—Julian Ralph,in McClure’s Magazine for June. 
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Technical. 


Valve Motion. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 1, 1894. 

In a past issue of Locomotive Engineer- 
ing there appeared an article on improving 
the valve motion of locomotives, in which 
it is said: ‘There is good reason for be- 
lieving that all labor, ingenuity and money 
expended trying to invent substitutes for 
the link motion is so much misdirected 
effort.” 

Certainly, the link has been with us a 
long time, and prospects are that it wiil be 
for a long time to come; for we have 
nothing as yet that will surpass it in gen- 
eral utility, ease of application and eco- 
nomical maintenance. 

Many of the attempts toward improve- 
ment have been to overcome alieged de- 
fects in the link, while the chief offender, 
the valve, has received little attention. 
Now, why can we not, instead of trying 
improved valve-gears, have an improved 
valve, or valves with necessary gear to 
operate them successfully—a gear with the 
least possible number of joints, to mini- 
mize lost motion and avoid complication? 
It seems to me this might be done for the 
locomotive as well as the stationary en- 
gine. Poppet valves are used at speeds as 
high as 200 revolutions per minute, in 
some cases a single valve doing the work 
for one cylinder, which means 400 beats 
per minute; and what kind of a valve 
have we that gives a sharper and more 
decided cut-off than this? Certainly, the 
Corliss will not equal it. Of course, the 
poppet will answer only for an admission 
valve; but why can we not have separate 
exhaust valves, as in the stationary en- 
gine, thus securing a release and com- 
pression independent of the admission 
valve? 

The Corliss has four valves to one cyl- 
inder, while the locomotive has but one, 
and in the Vauclain compound one valve 
must act for two cylinders. To be sure, 
the slide valve, with link motion, is the 
least complicated arrangement we can ob- 
tain for areversing expansive gear, which 
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accounts for its universal adoption. But, 
cannot American inventors give us somie- 
thing more economical, with little, if any, 
more complication? And if we must 
have a slide valve, is there nothing but 
the D valve available? 

In an article in Harper’s, on speed in 
locomotives, by Forney, he says, “there is 
much less difficulty in getting steam into 
the cylinders than in getting it out;” and 
Mr. John Wilson, formerly of the U. P.,. 
makes the same assertion, speaking of the 
alleged superiority of the Allen valve over 
the plain D valve. He says: “* We can get 
the steam into the cylinder quick enough; 
what bothers us is to get it out.” 

With the D valve, it must get out the 
same way it got in—through the ports, 
then through valve cavity and out through 
the stack, and all of this increases the 
back pressure; while if the exhaust can 
be gotten out more readily and directly, 
the back pressure is reduced and the valve 
can be closed early enough to secure 
proper compression, without excessive 
lead, and its consequent drain on the 
boiler. 

In the discussion, by the Western Rail- 
way Club, in June JoURNAL, there seems. 
to be a difference of opinion as to the 
merits of the Stephenson link motion, 
some members claiming as an advantage 
what others claimed to be a disadvantage, 
Mr. Street saying that the P. R. R. has its 
high-speed locomotives adjusted. with a 
constant lead, and that a motion so ad- 
justed will give good results at lower 
speeds. I agree with Mr. Quereau in that. 
an engine so adjusted will be logy at slow 
speeds ; and by consulting a good working 
model one can see why it is so. 

If we can improve the valve so as to 
require less angular advance of eccentric 
it will lessen the increase of lead when 
hooked up, which some seem to think is 
a disadvantage. But these points I think 
can be determined somewhat by the riding 
of the engine, as stated by Mr. Marshall. 
The indicator, if intelligently used, would 
in my opinion be a great help toward set- 
tling some of these discussions. The 
article of Paul Sords, in June JOURNAL, on 
the proper position in which to key main 
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rod brasses, looks nice in print, and no 
doubt Brother S. is sincere in his doctrine 
of upper forward and lower back eighth, 
but if he were to preach that to ashopman 
he would get the laugh for his pains. I 
am foolish enough to think that I* have 
had as good success with rods as the aver- 
age man and can not remember thatI ever 
took any pains to put engine in any cer- 
tain position to key main rods, and do not 
recall any shopman I have met who did; 
neither did Ideem it necessary to put a 
notice in register to look out for them, 
the brasses having been reduced. A cer- 
tain engineer used to ask the foreman to 
have me reduce his brasses (he going right 
back on a fast run) and a choice of posi- 
tions was something I gave little thought 
to. But perhaps I did not know any 
better. In May Locomotive Engineering, 
J.C. Miller, of Dubuque, Iowa, comes out 
with a fine toothed quadrant and latch he 
designed. Probably he did design the 
one mentioned, but I ran a consolidation 
ten years ago which had the same, and 
there are hundreds of them on Eastern 
roads to-day; but they are a good thing, 
no one questions that. ‘VAN NEss. 
PII 9 Balle h IR  e R ot 
LOvuISVILLE, Ky., June 19, 1894. 
MESsRs. EpiTors: To those who wish 
to thoroughly understand link motion or 
any other valve gear, I will say the best 
way isto get a drawing board of good 
size, beam compasses, a protractor gradu- 


ated to point of % of a degree, and a pair 


of dividers. On paper, the student is able 
to see just where the center of suspension 
belongs, he is also able to see the result of 
not setting the stud back far enough or 
the result of setting the stud back too 
much. In one whole revolution of the 
shaft the link does not assume a position 
that can not be ‘shown on paper; neither 
is there any part of the Corliss valve gear 
that assumes a position that can not be 
shown on paper. Such men as Mr. Edwin 
Reynolds and Reuben Wells are ample 
evidence of the utility of the diagram. 
Unfortunately there are some men who 
‘write on Technical subjects from a ma- 
chinist’s point of view, as does“ Van Ness,” 
302. It was very kind of Van Ness to wish 
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he could give me some instruction with 
his 5-inch model, but there is nothing 
about a link motion or Corliss valve gear. 
that can not be seen on paper. If I had 
written as Van Ness did in November, 
1893, JOURNAL, about his model, I would 
keep still about paper valve gears. In 
that JouRNAL he acknowledged that he 
constructed his model according to J. G. 
A. Meyer’s method, and if he did he must 
have first constructed it on paper. He 
may say what he pleases, but the propor- 
tions and details can be worked out on 
paper correctly (by one who knows how) 
and a good machinist can work it out in 
iron as it was on paper; 60 inches is 60 
inches, whether it be on paper or iron. 
HARRY CORNELL. 





Boiler Testing. 


“How do you know when a plate is crys- 
talized ina boiler?” is a question fre- 
quently asked engineers. A plate that is 
crystalized has a bell-like ring, while a 
good plate has a deader sound. An old 
engineer used to say that when the plate 
sounded as though it was good he knew 
it was bad, and when it sounded dull, as 
though something was the matter, he 
knew it was all right. That isone way of 
putting it. The inexperienced engineer 
would say the crystalized plate was the 
good plate every time, if he judged by the 
sound alone. 

“Every boilermaker isn’t an expert at 
finding cracks in a boiler shell,” said an 
inspector the other day. “I found a 
crack in aboiler a little while ago directly 
over the fire about half way up to the 
brick work. We ordered a patch put on, 
but word came back that there could be 
no crack in the boiler, as the boiler maker 
had hunted over every inch and could not 
find it. I wrote them where the crack 
was, but still the boiler maker could not 
find it, and I hadto go out and draw a 
chalk mark around the crack before the 
boiler maker discovered it.” 

Small cracks in a boiler are not always 
easy to find; they cannot always be seen 
and must be detected by the sound or 
feeling. The latter method is the surer. 
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The inspector taps with his hammer 
along the boiler shell, with his finger on 
the plate a few inches in advance of the 
hammer, and his sensitive finger will feel 
the vibration of the plate, if it is injured. 
But if there is a crack in the plate between 
his finger and the hammer, no vibration 
can be felt, the crack preventing it. In 
this manner the crack can be readily lo- 
cated.—Boston Journal of Commerce. 








A Case of Defective Riveting. 


—_- 


The driving of rivets is such a compara- 
tively simple operation that it might be 
supposed that it would be almost always 
well done. This is far from being the 
fact, and bad riveting is one of the com- 





SOME DEFECTIVE RIVETS, 


monest defects reported by our inspectors. 
The rivets may be too short, or too long, 
or too small; they may have heads that 
are too flat, or they may have projecting 
“ fitts,’ \Ottiey, may not fill the holes, or 
the holes may not come “ fair” with one 
another. There are many ways in which 
riveting may be bad. A case that recently 
came to notice seems to deserve special 
mention. The rivets in question were ina 
vertical pulp-digester, 1o feet in diameter 
and 30 feet high, which was to be so con- 
structed as to be safe under a pressure of 
go pounds to the square inch. The plates 
were of steel, 5g-inch thick, united by lap 
joints, which were triple riveted on the 
straight joints and double riveted on the 
girth joints. The pitch of the rivets in 
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each case was 3% inches, and the distance 
between the parallel rows was 2 inches. 
The rivets were 3{-inch in diameter. Be- 
fore the digester was accepted, we were 
called upon to inspect it and pronounce 
upon its safety. The inspector found the 
rivets “driven very low,” that is, the heads 
were entirely too flat, as shown in the ac- 
companying cuts, which are made directly 
from photographs of the rivets. He had 
a number of these rivets taken out, and 
found that the holes in the two sheets did 
not come opposite one another fairly. 
This defect is a common one, and it is very 
serious, both because it reduces the shear- 
ing area of the rivet, and because it greatly 
increases the difficulty of making the 
rivets fill the holes perfectly. A shop that 
turns out work of this kind is particularly 
censurable, not only because the work it- 
self is poor and.weak, but also because 
the defect is not easy to discover after the 
rivets are in place, and the owner of 
the boiler is, therefore, likely to be de- 
ceived by a fair external appearance, and 
to carry more pressure than the boiler can 
safely withstand. The inspector also found 
that the heads were not driven evenly 
over the holes, the centers of the heads 
often lying well towards the side of the 
rivet. This defect, although not so dan- 
gerous as the unfairness of the holes, 
would not be tolerated in a good shop 
having any pretentions to turning out 
first-class work. It is very easily detected, 
even by one who has little experience in 
inspecting, and there is no excuse for it 
whatever. The rivet holes were not 
countersunk, as they should be in all good 
work, and, taking everything into consid- 
eration, we think this case presented the 
finest exainple of notoriously bad work 
that we have seen in some time. The only 
thing that could be done to it, in the way 
of improvement, would be to cut out 
all the rivets, ream out the holes until 
they should be true, and rivet them up 
again with larger rivets. The most repre- 
hensible thing about the job, perhaps, is 
that the builder used rivets that he knew 
to be ¢oo short. Atleast, we presume he 
knew them to be so, for any one who had 
the smallest idea about the business 
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would know it. A boiler ten feet in diame- 
ter, to carry 90 pounds of steam, and with 
five or six men working about it, can not 
be built too carefully; and any such reck- 
less performance as putting in rivets that 
are too short and too small comes danger- 
ously near being. criminal negligence. 
The joint used in this digester is far from 
being beyond criticism. To begin with, 
a dap joint should not be used at all; a 
éutt joint would be much safer and better 
in every way. Taking the tensile strength 
of the plate at 60,000 pounds per square 
inch, and the shearing strength of the 
rivets at 38,000 pounds per square inch, 
a little calculation will show that in the 
joint that was actually used the rivet area 
is far too small, so that with 3/-inch rivets 
and a factor of safety of 5 the safe working 
pressure is only about 56 pounds. If a 
triple-riveted lap joint were used at all, 
the rivets should be an inch in diameter 
(holes I 1-16 inch), and the pitch should be 
about 33 inches. This joint gives an 
efficiency of 72 per cent. and a safe work- 
ing pressure (with a factor of 5) of just 90 
pounds per square inch. But a double- 
welt butt joint is the proper thing for this 
case.—The Locomotive. 





The High-Speed Brake Trials. 


The trials of the Westinghouse high- 
speed brake on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
April 10 and 11, were a disappointment, 
the wheels being slid by the great press- 
ure, and the stops being longer than those 
made with the ordinary quick-acting brake. 
The rails were in bad condition, however, 
and this undoubtedly contributed to the 
result. 

The trials were conducted by officials of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in the presence 
of representatives of the brake company 
and various railroad companies. The place 
selected was on the Philadelphia division, 
and the plan was to run two trains on 
parallel tracks at the same speed, and 
apply the brakes at the same moment. 
One train was fitted with the high-speed 
brake, having a foundation brake which 
gave a leverage of 180 per cent., with an 
emergency application and the regular air 
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pressure. The pressure in the cylinder 
was decreased approximately with the 
speed by a pressure release valve, until 
the brake power was reduced to the reg- 
ular amount, viz., 96 per cent. of the weight 
on the wheels. The other train was fitted 
with the regular quick-acting brake, giv- 
ing a brake power of 90 per cent. of the 
weight. The result of three simultaneous 
runs was that in each case the high-speed 
brake slid the wheels and did not. stop in 
as short a distance as the ordinary quick- 
acting brake; at forty-four miles per hour 
the stops were 712 feet and 800 respect- 
ively; at fifty-seven and one-half miles 
they were 1,593 feet and 1,636 feet; at fifty- 
nine miles, 1,323 feet and 1,454 feet. The 
track was a down grade of about 27 feet 
per mile. 

After these trials, two runs were made 
with the train fitted with the quick-acting 
brake, using also the pressure release 
valve, and employing 100 pounds air press- 
ure. The pressures rose to 80 pounds in 
the cylinder, and at fifty-seven and one- 


. half miles the stop was made in 1,155 feet, 


and at sixty-two miles in 1,325 feet. By 
comparing this with the record of the 
same trains using ordinary pressures and 
without the pressure release valve, it will 
be seen that much better stops were made. 

It may be argued that the condition 
of the rails was against the high-speed 
brakes, but probably a powerful brake is 
never required more than when a high- 
speed train is trying to make its schedule 
time in bad weather. At first sight the 
conclusion seems inevitable that with this 
brake too great a leverage has been em- 
ployed. But we have heard no one specu- 
late upon the results if the stops had been 
made at seventy-five or eighty miles per 
hour. We doubt if the wheels would have 
slid. And those are the speeds at which 
we understood this brake was to have been 
most serviceable. Certainly we are waking 
up to the requirements of the case at a 
very late date, if we must have a new form 
of brake for stops at. forty-five, fifty or 
fifty-five miles per hour. 

But granting that the brake would have 
met expectations at really high speed, is it 
not going to be a source of danger and ex- 
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pense if improperly applied at speeds 
under forty-five miles per hour? The one 
hundred pounds pressure quick-acting 
brake, on the other hand, has already done 
good service on the Empire State Ex- 
press, and is a great step in advance of the 
present practice for high-speed trains. We 
are informed that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will use it on its fast trains.—Raz/- 
way Engineering. 





A New Compound Locomotive. 





To gain at one step greater simplicity 
with increased efficiency is invention of 
the highest order. It is often easier to 
arrive at results through complexity of 
parts than to reduce an invention to the 
fewest and simplest elements. 

These truisms find no better illustration 
than that afforded by the development of 
the compound locomotive. After the 
question of economy was settled, there 
still remains doubts as to its utility, on 
account of complications arising from 
the use of auxiliary valves. All objections 
of this kind have now been disposed of by 
the invention of Mr. K. Golsdorf, of 
Germany, of a compound locomotive 
without starting mechanism. This engine 
has no moving parts additional to those 
found on every locomotive. The valve 
seat is of the ordinary description, with 
the exception of a small port in line with 
the inlet port, but not connected directly 
therewith, and the valve does not differ 
from the ordinary slide valve, except in 











ARRANGEMENT OF THE VALVE AND PORTS, 
LOW PRESSURE CYLINDER. 


having a central cross-bar for covering the 
small auxiliary port, to which reference 
has been made. The small ports upon 
opposite ends of the valve seat are 
connected with pipes leading to the live 
steam pipe of the locomotive. When the 
locomotive is started and steam follows 
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the piston through the greater portion of 
its stroke, live steam is admitted through 
the small auxiliary port to steam chest, 
whence it flows through the inlet port to 
the cylinder. When, through the adjust- 


ment of the link movement, the throw of 
diminished, 


the valve is the supply 




































































































































































LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH VALVE CHEST 
AND PORTS, LOW PRESSURE CYLINDER. 


through the small auxiliary port is cut off 
by the valve and the bar across the face of 
the valve, the latter at all times keeping 
the steam from passing directly to the ex- 
haust port under the valve. The supply 
of live steam to the low pressure cylinder 
is regulated so as not to produce undue 
strain on the moving parts. It is obvious 
that, in other respects, the engine does not 
differ from a simple engine. 

The first compound locomotive con- 
structed upon this principle was erected 
in the locomotive shop at Wiener-Neu- 
stadt for the Imperial and Royal Austrian 
State Railway. It completely met the ex- 
pectations of the builders, and the 
efficiency and consumption of fuel were 
so much in favor of this compound engine 
that further orders were placed. Toward 
the latter part of 1893 there were eight 
of these locomotives in service, and early 
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in 1894 there were nineteen. 
examinations of the valves of these engines 
show that the wear is normal, the valve 
faces being always unexceptional. The 
auxiliary ports in the valve case of the low 
pressure cylinder, as well as the rib in the 
valve, show that the openings are closed 
perfectly steam tight at the normal cut-off 
of about 50 per cent. Compared to ordin- 
ary locomotives, the exhaust is consider- 
ably softer and there is no conveying of 
cinders to the smoke box by way of the 
boiler tubes. 

For information in regard to the Gols- 
dorf, we are indebted to the Nathan Manu- 
facturing Company, 92 and 94 Liberty 
street, New York City. 





Automatic Water Tank. 





The Automatic Water Tank Company, 
of 143 Liberty street, New York, have 
placed an apparatus upon the market 
which is intended to do away with pump- 
ing stations for railroad service. The prin- 
cipal advantages claimed for the apparatus 
are that its first cost is no more than that 
of an ordinary pumping station, and, 
under some circumstances, will be even 
less, and that it does away entirely with 
all necessity for attendance, so that the 
wages of the men who attend these sta- 
tions, as well as the fuel consumed in the 
boilers used for generating steam to drive 
the pumps, are saved. 

The general system by which the. ap- 
paratus works is that steam is taken from 
the boiler of the locomotive and carried 
to the top of atank filled with water, press- 
ing down upon the surface of the latter 
and forcing it up through a pipe leading 
from the bottom of this tank into the ten- 
der of the locomotive. The steam which 
then fills the tank is allowed to condense 
and thus forms a vacuum, causing the 
water to rise from the cistern to fill the 
tank and place the apparatus ready for use 
with the next engine. } 

Atarecent exhibition of the apparatus 
that has been set up in Brooklyn, near the 
line of the Long Island Railroad, from the 
time the steam was turned into the tank 
until it was again filled was about two and 


Occasional . 
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one-half minutes. Details of the apparatus. 
have been very carefully worked out, and 
our engraving shows the arrangement of 
the same. The side elevation and sec- 
tional view in Figs. 1 and 2 show the con- 
nection which is made at the tender be- 
tween the steam pipe leading to the auto- 
matic water tank and the pipe from the 
engine. It will be seen that the pipe lead- 
ing to the water tank has a notch on the 
lower side of an elbow, the top surface of 
which is fitted into a ball joint at the bot- 
tom of the flange, over the top of which 
the steam enters from the boiler, as shown 
in the side elevation. 

The treadle, which is shown in the re- 
lease position in dotted lines, is arranged 
so that it has a cam motion passing the 
center with a stiff spring over the top 
which holds the tank pipe up into position 
and forms the steam pipe joint. The valve 
at the top of the elbowis then opened and 
steam admitted to the water tank. The 
water tank is located below the surface of 
the track, as shown in cut. It is recom- 
mended by the company that there be an 
auxiliary water tank above the surface, 
such as is now used, in order that, in case 
of failure, or leakage, or necessity of 
repairs to the lower tank, the upper 
one may serve as a storage reservoir 
from which engines may be filled 
until the automatic tank has been re- 
paired. Steam enters the top of the auto- 
matic tank and presses the water down so 
that it forces up through the pipe which 
is shown in the dotted lines, and which is 
turned inthe syphon coming down to the 
spout leading to theengine. These under- 
ground tanks have a capacity equal to that 
of the tender to be filled. When the ten- 
der is full the steam is shut off, and an ar- 
rangement of check valves causes the 
water in the stand pipe between tank and 
the spout to flow back ana be sprayed 
into the top of the automatic tank rather 
that to enter it by the pipe from which it 
left. It thus forms a cooling spray which 
condenses the steain, producing a vacuum 
and causing the water to rise through the 
stand pipe leading down to the water in 
the cistern. This water then flows into 
the automatic tank, and always rises toa 
certain predetermined height. 
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When the tank is made and first set up, 
steam is admitted in the ordinary way, 
and, of course, there being no water in the 
tank, it simply forces the air out through 
the stand pipes. ‘After a time the steam 
will condense, and the tank be par- 
tially filled from the cistern. Then the 
second application of steam forces this 
water out, and its return through the 
stand pipe causes a complete condensation 
of the steam and filling of the tank. 

















AUTOMATIC WATER TANK. 


The apparatus has been successfully 
used on one station of the Pennsylvania 
Road for some months, and an exhibition 
station, as we have already said, is now in 
operation in Brooklyn on the line of the 
Long Island Railroad—Lugineer and 
Railroad Journal, 





Extracts From the [aster Mechanics’ 
Convention. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

In glancing over the methods of econ- 
omy, which havecome to be all-important 
in railroad work, Mr. Hickey spoke of 
fuel as being the one item in which the 
greatest saving is possible, and in this di- 
rectionthe most important move yet taken 
is the introduction of the compound loco- 
motive. He then spoke briefly of his own 
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experience with the compound, the record 
of which shows a net gain of not less 
than 18 per cent.,and he strongly urged 
rational trials in this direction. 

After considering other possibilities in 
economy, especially in improved shop 
practice, and speaking of the growing im- 
portance of the railroad clubs, President 
Hickey touched upon the question of 
amalgamation of the Master Car Builders’ 
and Master Mechanics’ Associations, a 
proposition which seems to him as possi- 
bly a wise one. . It would economize time 
inthe saving of routine work, and would 
enabie the work of the convention to be 
done in five consecutive days. This, in 
turn, would allow many people to attend 
who cannot now attend. It would proba- 
bly increase the membership of the asso- 
ciations and thus add to the interest and 
efficiency of their work. 

He spoke in avery liberal way of the 
desirability of co-operation between the 
associations and some of the institutions 
of learning in investigations and tests. 
Altogether, the address was a singularly 


sensible and straightforward document. 
After the call of the roll the reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer were read and 
received, The present membership is 587. 
The collections for the year were $3,192.50. 
Three scholars are enjoying the benefit 
of the association scholarship at Stevens 
Institute. These are Hodgman, Cromwell 
and Ennis, all sons of members of the 
Association. The Secretary reported his 
efforts to raise $5,000 for conducting tests 
of locomotives at Purdue University. The 
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sum of the whole thing is that the busi- 
ness depression prevented the possibility 
of raising the money. The Treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $361 on hand. 

Mr. Henderson presented a resolution 
to the effect that as the Browne & Sharpe 
micrometer gauge was adopted as the 
standard for the measurement of sheet 
metal, and asit is evident that the old 
method of ordering sheet metal, tubing 
and wire, by various and indefinite gauges, 
is still practiced, a committee be appoint- 
ed to consider the question in all its bear- 
ings, andto submit at the next annual 
meeting a method for ordering such ma- 
terial by the decimal system. This was 
referred to the Committee on Subjects 
for next year. 

On motion of Mr. Forney it was voted 
to holda “compound experience meet- 
ing” at the noon hour of Tuesday. The 
report on thecracking of back tube sheets 
was then taken up. 

CRACKING OF TUBE SHEETS. 

The committee on this subject consists 
of Messrs. Purves, Boon, Blackall, Brown 
and Pomeroy. The replies to the circular 
of the committee gave what is called 
“overwhelming and well-nigh universal 
testimony ”’ that radial stay boilers carry- 
ing high pressure are more subject to 
cracked tube sheets than other types; 
this for the reason that cracking is due to 
too rigid staying of the crown sheet adja- 
cent to the flue sheet and flange, and to 
placing flue holes too close to flanges, and 
possibly some of the difficulty is charge- 
able to high steam pressures carried. The 
principle involved in curing the difficulty 
is provision for so staying the front end of 
crown sheet as to give requisite support 
with sufficient flexibility. A number of 
engravings are given, showing the means 
suggested by various members for doing 
this. 

Mr. Mitchell, discussing the report, says 
that he has alarge number of wagon top 
engines, and that very few cases of cracked 
tube sheets occur except in bad water dis- 
tricts. He does not know that he has any 
except in those districts. 

Mr. Vauclain: Of what use is the radial 
stay, if it does not hold something? We 
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are told that the first two rows of stays 
should have lost motion enough to allow 
the tube sheet to rise or expand, but when 
that sheet is expanded, the stays are loose 
and what holds the crown sheet? The 
trouble with cracked tube sheets is not 
due to the staying, but to other causes. 
The trouble is with bad water and lack of 
attention. Trouble also comes from the 
water space being too small between the 
tubes; too many tubes in the boiler. His 
cure is to take out some of the tubes. 
There is no use of them if there is not 
water around them to heat. Increase the 
water space, and better results will follow, 
not only in the life of the boiler, but,in the 
fuel consumption. 

Mr. O’Connell, whose experience isin bad 
water districts, cannot get on with radial 
stay boilers, but has no trouble with crown 
bars, and Mr. Galbraith confirms Mr. O’- 
Connell’s experience. 

Mr. Roberts agreed with the report of 
the committee. He has considerable 
trouble with radial stay boilers on ac- 
count of low water, but has no trouble 
with crown bar boilers, although he has 
had low water in them but no acci- 
dent to exceed $40 in cost of repairs. Nearly 
every case where water has got low in the 
radial stay boiler has been followed by de- 
struction of the locomotive, with a wreck, 
and perhaps loss of life. 

Mr. Peck, on the contrary, has 34 radial 
stay boilers, which have been in service 
twelve years. There has been nocracking 
of crown sheets in that time. He has had 
several cases of cracking between flues and 
the lower part of the furnace where the 
flue sheet and throat sheet are in one piece. 

Mr. Pitkin asked if this cracking does 
not take place as the boiler is fired up and 
the plate heated, the heat not being trans- 
mitted rapidly to the water. He believes 
that firebox plates are heated to such an 
extent as to raise the crown, and if they 
are held rigid, something must give way. 
The flue sheet, being the weakest place, 
cracks. He never knew of any difficulty 
of this kind with straight boilers. 

Mr. Purves said the report covered wagon 
top boilers only. 


Mr. Brown has tried both crown bar and 
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radial stays for the last ten years; has 
used nothing but radial stays, and there is 
no use in saying that they are not good 
boilers. 

Mr. Setchell has twelve straight boilers 
with radial stays, which have been in reg- 
ular passenger service for ten years with 
no difficulty whatever. He believes in 
radial stay boilers, which give general cir- 
culation and better steaming than crown 
bar boilers, and he thinks the Association 
had better set about getting at the real 
trouble with the radial stay boiler, if it 
exists. 7 


Mr. Gibbs has lately noticed something 
which tends to corroborate the report. 
Expanding the flue sheet in heating up 
causes it to rise while the shell does not 
rise. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
firebox expands in every direction, and he 
has noticed cases where the stays placed 
close to the side sheets would apparently 
be shoved. through the sheets, and the 
stays a little distance away were all right. 
His rule is not to putin stay bolts close 
to flat surfaces either up or down or fore 
and aft. 


Mr. Barnes said in the past ten years we 
have been increasing the intensity of the 
fires very much, and if that goes on, the 
time will come when you may heat the 
sheet so hot that the water will not stand 
onit. There is one reason why the flue 
sheet should be hotter than any other; it 
is thicker, and the tubes are comparatively 
close together on the back side of the 
sheet. The steam forms larger bubbles 
there and gets more nearly its spheroidal 
state, and when the fire gets beyond a cer- 
tain heat the water will float above the 
metal, as we sometimes see when water is 
spilled on the top of a hot stove. There 
should be no difference in the cracking of 
tube sheets in wagon top or straight top 
boilers. 

Mr. Wells has not had much practical ex- 
perience with locomotive boilers for some 
years past. He thinks the radial stay is as 
good as any other, provided the crown is 
protected from going down in case it be- 
comes overheated from lowwater. When it 
becomes overheated, if the stays are headed 
on the under side, the sheet will come 
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down, and most likely take the firebox 
with it. He examined a radial stay boil- 
er, a few years ago, where the stay bolts 
were broken in the side sheets to the num- 
ber of 15 or 16 at one place. This sheet 
gave way and came over from the right to 
the left side, carrying off the heads of 
crown bolts in two rows, but from the 
third row over to the other side they re- 
mained secure, and the result was that 
the sheet did not go out of the firebox. 
It tore off all the stay bolts in it, and yet 
the crown bolts held up the crown, except 
the two rows mentioned. If this had been 
a crown bar boiler the crown sheet would, 
as amatter of course, have gone down. 

He thinks the Belpaire boiler is the 
strongest boiler used. He began using it 
fifteen years ago, and upto the time he quit 
railroading there had never been any con- 
siderable experience with the cracking of 
the flue sheets. He thinks the Belpaire 
boiler and radial stay boiler are stronger 
and more securethan crown barboilers. If 
the flue sheets crack at the flange, that 
can be overcome by a mechanical arrange- 
ment. The difficulties mentioned of crack- 
ing between the tubes are just what has 
occurred ever since locomotives have been 
used. In the fifties, when wood fuel was 
used, there was more trouble with cracked 
tube sheets than now. It was a common 
thing to find cracks between the tube 
holes, particularly in the upper corners, 
and the practice was to drilla hole at the 
crack and screwa plug in, and in that 
way they would run, sometimes, a year or 
two longer. The difficulty comes, he 
thinks, from the repeated rolling out of 
tubes; the metal is stretched and the 
flange of the tube sheet is finally crowded 
or raised upward from its original posi- 
tion. The crown sheet should be allowed 
to go with it. 

Mr. McIntosh attributed the expansion 
to the fact that the circulation is slow in 
starting. Sling stays will help; filling 
your boilers with hot water will also help. 
Radial stays placed a proper distance apart 
and properly secured will sustain the 
crown sheet as well as crown bars. 

Mr. Barnett finds that the straighter the 
top of the inside firebox the less trouble 
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you will have at the joint of the firebox, 
where the tube sheet and crown sheet 
come together. 

Mr. Forsyth said the flat crown sheet-as 
a.remedy for cracked tube sheets cannot 
be sustained by good reasons. The com- 
mittee has stated the cause of the trouble, 
and given a good remedy. The cause is 
too rigid staying of the tube sheet, and 
the remedy proposed is a rational one— 
simply to move the stay further away from 
the tube sheet, and give it some flexibility. 

The meeting then adjourned until nine 
o’clock Tuesday morning. 

On Tuesday morning the discussion on 
Radial Stay Boilers was resumed. 

Mr. Johann said that, after very consid- 
erable attention and much experience, he 
concludes that the radial stay boiler is de- 
cidedly preferable to crown bars. In 1879 
he presented drawing of a radial stay 
boiler; that boiler is still in service, after 
more than 14 years, and in good order. 

Mr. William Smith has not had a large 
experience with radial stays, but has seen 
all the defects in crown bar boilers that are 
spoken of with the radial stays, except 
cracking of the flange in the flue sheet at 
the top. There is one good reason why 
sling stays should be used in front—ex- 
pansion does not set in there until after 
the steam commences to rise. A splash 
board, or the like, should be used with 
radial stays, to stop the wash of the water 
forward. In a quick stop and water rather 
low, the sheet may be uncovered for a few 
seconds, and then something suffers. A 
couple of crown bars in front will serve 
the purpose. 

Mr. Henderson had noticed this trouble 
with astraight boiler. With radial stay 
and the wagon top he did not have so 
much of thistrouble. The greater length 
in the wagon top seems to provide the 
slasher. Here the discussion closed. 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES. 

Mr. Garstang spoke of the Richmond 
compound now running on the “Big 
Four,” and, without specific data, he can 
say that there is a marked saving in fuel, 
and the company has not had to spend a 
cent on the special mechanism connected 
with compounds. ; 
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Mr. Vauclain says that the ratio of econ- 
omy is holding its own. Since the last 
convention, the Baldwin Works have 
made some useful improvements in de- 
tail; the cavity of the valve leading from 
the high pressure to the low pressure cyl- 
inder has been enlarged, with good re- 
sults; the cylinder cock, which is a hor- 
rible example of what can be done if a 
man starts out to invent something, has 
been done away with almost entirely. 
These engines are running now the fastest 
trains in the United States, between Cam- 
den and Atlantic City. Several Baldwin 
compounds are running with 200 pounds 
steam pressure, and give better results 
than with lower pressure. 

At this point Mr. Forney submitted 
some comparative figures, obtained from 
Mr. Buchanan, as to experience on the 
London & Northwestern with the “ Great- 
er Britain” compound, and on the New 
York Central with simple engines. » As we 
have not received these figures we will 
hold the discussion of them until they 
can be published. 

Mr. Lauder thinks the experience of the 
past year has developed some doubt as to 
the advantages of the compound; but he 
believes that a compound locomotive will 
be built that will give as good service as 
the simple engine, with valuable fuel 
economy. But it will haveto be an engine 
thatcan be kept in first-class condition. 

Mr. Morris believes that such an engine 
is nowrunning. From his experience on 
the C. & O. with the Richmond compound 
for two years, he thinks thisistrue. That 
engine has made 14 per cent. greater 
mileage than the average of the ten 
simple engines run with it. The repairs 
were but 80 per cent. of the average of the 
ten simple engines; the oil and waste were 
92 per cent.; the fuel consumed was 84 
per cent.; the total expenses were 94 per 
cent., and the cost per mile run, 83 per 
cent. The days in shop were 5, as against 
an average of ten forthe simple. The en- 
gine crews speak well of the machine, 
and the firemen prefer it, as it uses less 
coal. The engine has not been in the 
shop for repairs to the compound feature. 

Mr. Medway had realized a saving of 24 
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per cent. with a compound engine at first, 
but later this disappeared, and. for six 
months, ending last September, he found 
50 per cent. more mileage with a simple 
engine, 14 per cent. more miles per ton of 
coal with the compound, but over twice 
the cost per mile with repairs with the 
compound. He does not state, however, 
what engine he has used, or how much or 
how large its experience has been. 

Mr. Mitchell had used compounds with 
the hope of saving water, which would be 
advantageous in several ways, particularly 
by avoiding bad water. They have been 
run in fast freight service. He finds a sav- 
ing in coal, no greater repairs, and the en- 
gineers prefer them. MHe fully endorses 
the Baldwin compound as more econom- 
ical than the simple. He has 15 in serv- 
ice, six of which are decapods.—azi- 


way Gazette. 
a 


Removing Tightly Fitted Pieces. 





I have read both articles on “ Removing 
a Crank Disk,” and see nothing improb- 
able in the first article. 

I have removed large pulleys and water- 
wheels from shafts that were on so tight 
that 1%-inch rods would break without 
starting them. By building a fire under 
the hub, and keeping the shaft as cool as 
possible by wrapping it with sheet wood 
pulp, and keeping the pulp wet, I would 
getastrain on the rods and then build 
the fire and wait for the pulley to start, 
and it would always start withajump. I 
don’t think they were shrunk on fits. 

I have also removed a flange 36 inches 
in diameter, fit 4 inches long, chased out 
four threads to the inch, and screwed on 
toa5%-inch shaft that was on so tight 
that I could not remove it with levers. I 
mounted the shaft in V-blocks, wrapped it 
with wood-pulp, built a fire under flange, 
and revolveditin the fire; when hot enough, 
I applied the levers and started it. 

I have removed quite a number of small 
things that were shrunk fits, by heating 
them in a fire and driving them off. 

I know of three brass jackets, 15 inches 
inside diameter and about go inches long, 
that were jacked and shrunk (combined) 
onto a cast iron roll, being taken off by 
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getting a strain on them with rods, and 
then applying a jet of steam to the jacket. 
—W. C. Dennis, in American Machinist. 





Steam Consumption vs. Horse Power. 





Experiments made in France in 1867 
showed that express engines used on test 
36.38 pounds of water per indicated horse © 
power per hour, and goods engines 33.07 
pounds. It is stated, however, that the 
priming water amounted to 30 per cent., 
which, if correct, reduces the true con- 
sumption of steam to about 26.5 per indi- 
cated horse power per hour. In 1882, a 
locomotive tested on heavy inclines on the 
Lyons Railway used 27.44 pounds of water 
per indicated horse power, the priming 
being 9 per cent.; this figure corresponds 
to about 25.5 poundsnet. The cut-off was 
at about 30 per cent. of the stroke. In 1893 
an elaborate series of tests were made on 
the French State Railways. The engines 
used were four-coupled, the wheels being 
6 ft. 63¢ in. in diameter, and the cylinders 
17.27 in. in diameter by 25.6 in. stroke. 
The clearance at each end was 5 per cent. 
of the piston displacement. The work- 
ing pressure varied from 128 pounds’ to 
142 pounds per square inch. The engines 
were first tested on the regular express 
service between Versailles and Chartres, a 
distance of 43.7 miles. The speed ranged 
from 37.2 to 40.3 miles per hour on five 
different trips, and the average consump- 
tion of water amounted to 25.61 pounds 
per indicated horse power per hour. It 
was slightly greater at the lower speeds, 
and slightly less at the higher ones. On 
another occasion one of these engines 
was run by a driver who preferred to 
throttle the steam instead of linking up, 
and the engine then used 29.1 pounds of 
steam perindicated horse power, while on 
the same trip made with the regulator 
wide open, and the speed governed by 
linking up, the steam consumption fell to 
24.37 pounds per indicated h. p. per hour. 
With simple engines the best results are 
obtained with a working pressure ofabout 
142 pounds per square inch, with a cut-off 
at one-fifth the stroke, and the valves de- 
signed so as to give negative inside lap. 
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Obligation vs. Amalgamation. 

How much we are subjects of the influ- 
ences of our environments has been well 
illustrated in the last few weeks in con- 
nection with the A. R. U. strike and at- 
tempted boycott of Pullman cars; and the 
force of that lesson will not soon be for- 
gotten by some of the members of the 
Brotherhood, as well as some who were 
members, who cried fossilated at the old 
orders, as well as the old leaders, and who 
took up with the new Moses, sure that the 
fruit of amalgamation would satisfy all 
the longings of humanity for justice. The 
political, impolitic transfer of the battle- 
field from Pullman direct to Pullman in- 
direct created a new antagonism, as one 
belligerent is sure to produce another. 
The attack upon the railroads meant 
driving the natural friends of the move- 
ment to compel Pullman to do justice into 
the position of choosing between the A. 
R. U. and duty—between abrogating their 
contract with their employers (with whom 
they had no controversy) and stultifying 
themselves by refusing to fulfill their con- 
tract—between violating their obligation 
to the Brotherhoods or leaving them. 
This applies to the law governing every one 
of the old railway organizations. In 1892, 
Mr. Debs, as secretary and treasurer of the 
B. of L. F., during the switchmen’s strike 
at Buffalo, defined the law governing that 
body then, as it does now, as well as all 
the other orders in train service, when he 
said: 

The grand master, nor any other grand officer, 


nor all of them combined, can order a strike 
under any conceivable circumstances, and this is 
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practically true of grand officers of all other or- 
ganizations of railway employes. In just one 
way a strike can be legally authorized, and that 
is by a two-thirds vote of the members on the 
wholesystem. The grand master has no more 
authority to order a strike than you have to de- 
clare war against Canada. A sympathy strike is 
simply out of the question under our present 
laws, and I think I should know what the laws 
are, for, with the exception of a paragraph or two 
of minor importance, I drafted them all. Our 
laws provide explicitly that only the grievance of 
a member of our own order can be considered, 
and that, if a strike is inaugurated or partici- 
pated in under any other circumstances, the mem- 
bers so offending shall be expelled. 

Mr. Debs knows that the law of these 
orders remain the same now, and that a 
Federation law exists so that by common 
consent all of them can enter into a con- 
test, notin violation of all contracts how- 
ever, but in accordance with a law that 
recognizes the fact that capital has some 
rights as well as labor, and that each have 
respect enough for the other to give notice 
that the contract is to be abrogated, and 
why itis to beso. But Mr. Debs is now at 
the head of a dual society, organized upon 
the amalgamation plan, its forces to be 
augmented by the absorption of members 
of allthe other orders, andin fact all men, 
laborers in business and out, and politi- 
cians who live by their wits. Loyalty to 
labor is the potent factor of the appeal 


_ which sets many heads to whirling until 


they forget that men can be loyal to the 
best interests of labor and be a merchant, 
a lawyer, or a doctor as well as when he is 
a member of their specific or dual society. 
But men do not like to be called traitors, 
and in consequence there has been an 
effort on the part of some to get on the 
fence, and try to hold on to their obliga- 
tion in the old society, while they violat- 
ed it by neglecting or refusing to comply 
with its conditions, evidently with a view 
of keeping on the good side of those who 
were clamoring for them to be loyal and 
make a sacrifice, whether it would tend to 
benefit or advance the object sought to be 
accomplished or not. However, we real- 
ize the position of those surrounded by 
men with whom they have been asso- 
ciated and labored, who have been worked 
into a meutal condition where they lose 
sight of their obligation to one organiza- 
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tion in their anxiety to prove to the other 
loyalty. General Grant said, ‘‘ There are 
many things in the affairs of men not 
brought about by their own choice,” and 
this is one of those conditions, when 
many men have done what they did not 
wish to do and have done that which to 
them had no power for good in it, but was 
an absolute sacrifice just to prove loyalty. 
But we are not so surprised that many 
should catch the fever and go over to the 
other camp, and without much considera- 
tion of what the result would be to them, 
and we,think without any definite idea as 
to what benefit could accrue from their 
actions to those they proposed to help! 
But we are surprised to think that men 
who are seemingly putting their faith in 
the (neither new nor untried) principle of 
amalgamation should forget that the 
fundamental principle that would make a 
successful amalgamation of men must be 
strict adherence to their obligation, which 
in this instance they are so ready to break 
faith with. The dual or amalgamated so- 
ciety is an anomaly, and always has and 
always will possess inherent elements of 
confusion and discord. All past experi- 
ence in labor societies demonstrates that 
the path of harmony and usefulness lies 
along the lines of control of each trade by 
men of that trade. This does not mean 
that all trades cannot be in touch with 
each other and work for a common good. 

The JOURNAL expressed its sentiments 
upon the conditions at Pullman, in July 
‘ JOURNAL, and we have not changed our 
opinion and we desire no quarrel with the 
A. R.U., and have no disposition to do 
aught to in any manner deter the efforts 
of any organized factor in its honest ef- 
forts to better the condition of its mem- 
bers. But weshall always believe that 
labor hasa right to avoice in fixing the 
conditions under which we shall serve, 
and we suppose the A. R. U. advance the 
same principles. Yet while none of the 
old orders were consulted, the official 
organ of the A. R. U. shows its teeth in 
the following: 


The conductors, engineers, firemen and brake- 
menof aB. & O. division running into Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, resolved some on July 3. The usual 
“collar ’’ resolution transmitted to the boss stated 
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among other things, ‘'that we have nothing in 
common with the A. R. U.” 


We expect all sorts of contumely will be 
put upon the old orders who chose to fol- 
low what they deemed the bent of right 
principles. The position of the B. of L. E. 
has been amply defined, always the same, 
and we believe the principle the right one 
and has init all the elements of success, 
and that without taxing ali our friends to 
death when no possible good can come 
from it. 

President Debs was told in the start just 
what this position of the B. of L. E. would 
be in answer to his telegram sent after the 
boycott was declared against the railroads, 
and on the 14th the following was received, 


which explains itself. 

CHICAGO, July 14.—The Executive Committee of 
the American Railway Union authorized Presi- 
dent Debs to send the following dispatch to Chief 
Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Cleveland,:Ohio: 

The newspapers quote you as having issued an 
official order to your members requiring them to 
work with scab firemen, or anyone the companies 
might employ. It is also reported to us, on what 
seems reliable authority, that you are issuing let- 
ters of recommendation to engineers for the pur- 
pose of filling positions vacated by the strikers. 
In other words, that you are supplying scabs to 
take the places of striking engineers. We desire 
to do you no injustice, but wish to be advised of 
the facts in the case. Weare now making history, 
and do not wish to putany man on record improp- 
erly. An early answer will much oblige. 

By order of the Board of Directors American 
Railway Union. EK. V. DEBS. 

CHIEF ARTHUR’S REPLY. po 
CLEVELAND, O., July 14. 


To Eugene V. Debs, President A.R. U., Chicago: 

Ihave advised the members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, when called upon, to 
attend strictly to their own business as engineers, 
and be ready to run their engines whenever it 
could be done with safety, regardless of whom 
the companiesemployed to fire the engines. I 
have not issued any letters of recommendation for 
members of the B.of L. E. to take the places of 
strikers. I have advised members of the B. of L. 
E. that they were at liberty to take the places of 
any of the members of the Brotherhood who quit 
contrary to the laws of the Brotherhood, but not 
to take the places of any of the members of the 
American Railway Union who had quit by order 
of that organization. 

“ This,’”’ said Mr. Arthur, ‘‘ has been the position 
that we have assumed from the beginning—a po- 
sitio of strict non-interference. The Brother- 
hood has written contracts with nearly all the 
roads in the country, and could not violate them 
at its pleasure.”’ 


P. M. ARTHUR. — 


J 
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When the weavers of Worms went on 
strike in the sixteenth century, not a man 
in all Europe could be found to take their 
places, and this kind of loyalty is the 
essence of success now, as much as then, 
and whoever will forget his obligation, 
will require more than amalgamation to 
make him sufficiently loyal to live up to 
the principle of non-interference, which 
every man must acknowledge is all that is 
necessary to success. 





Strike at the Root. 
[From the Daily Indicator of July 10, 1894. 





The press generally has taken a creditable stand 
in support of law and ‘order during the present 
“Jabor’’ crisis. Even the New York World, 
which a few days ago thought it saw a chance to 
play safely the demagogue by attacking the Ad- 
ministration forattempting to suppress the riots, 
is now quite earnestly supporting the policy of 
meeting force with force. 

There has been some talkeof arbitration, but 
how much arbitration the enemies of law desire 
is indicated in their failure to meet the Vice- 
President of the Pullman Company, on Sunday, 
as proposed. He was on hand, but not a single 
labor dictator put in an appearance. Arbitration 
is not wanted at all. The purpose of Debs and his 
co-conspirators is to establish an autocracy before 
which the whole country shall bow, and to which 
everybody shall yield servile obedience. 

In the discussion of the situation, while there 
have been more frank and manly statements of 
disagreeable facts than has heretofore been the 
rule, there nevertheless is a disposition to avoid 
the consideration of the basic issues, the funda- 
mental principles involved in the revolutionary 
methods of labor organizations. It is all well 
‘ enough to object to large bodies of riotous people 
destroying property, interrupting communica- 
tion and travel, and stopping the wheels of in- 
dustry. But these are results, the prevention 
of which can be effected only by striking at the 
causes. : 

We have allowed certain inalienable rights of 
the individual to be wrested from him without 
any protest. The right of aman toearn his liv- 
ing nobody dare openly question; the law even 
under certain circumstances enforcesit asa duty. 
We have stood by, however, and permitted con- 
spiracies to be formed and executed against this 
right of the individual to work. A new law, that 
’ of the secret labor organization, has been allowed 
to supersede the natural law, the common law and 
the statute law, and the “‘inalienable right of a 
man to work”’ has been changed to read “‘ the in- 
alienable right of a wzton man to work.” Not 
only that—the new dispensation says that no 
other shall work. 

To enforce this infamous decree of as grinding 
a tyranny as ever was invented, all the machinery 
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of oppression and wrong that ingenuity could 
suggest has been brought into operation. The 
strike which involves only one legal element, the 
right of aman to quit his work at any time it 
pleases him, subject tothe express or implied con- 
ditions of the contract under which he is em- 
ployed, has been made the instrument of fero- 
cious wrong and cruel injustice, as well as of 
violation of law. The right of a man to quit 
work has been tortured into the right to prevent 
anybody else from taking up the work that he 
has abandoned; to put in a state of siege the 
place in which he was employed; to abuse and 
maltreat people who would seek employment 
there; to conspire to destroy the business of his 
former employer by ‘“‘boycott;’’ to injure even 
those who directly or indirectly are connected in 
business with such employer, both by»boycott 
and by the sympathetic strike. 

No one will pretend that one or two men can do 
these things iegally, but a collection of men, 
claiming to be organized as a labor union, may 
dothem, and the violation of the lawis unheeded. 
Yet the laws concerning conspiracy apply to all 
men who plan to injure any person in his life, 
property, business or person. The laws against 
assembling in public thoroughfares apply to re- 
ligious gatherings, to rollicking undergraduates, 
but seemingly not to labor organizations. Itis not 
surprising that when “ labor’’ overrides law with 
impunity it comes to believe that it is superior to 
alllaw. For that reason, Debs, as a professional 
leader of labor, dares state openly and in the 
presence of innumerable witnesses that he pro- 
poses to ruin the business of the Pullman Com- 
pany, and of the railroads that haul Pullman cars, 
although as plain Mr. Debs, without any ‘“‘labor”’ 
tag to his utterances, he dare not proclaim his in- 
tention to wreck the business ofa peripatetic pea- 
nut vender. Oh, “labor,’’ what crimes are indeed 
done in thy name! 

Another cause at the bottom of these revolu- 
tionary outbreaks is the disposition to ignore the 
rights of railroad corporations, and to consider 
only their wrongs. Since the latest disturbance 
began, frequent allusions have been made to the 
railroads by the friends of the strikers, some of 
them in Congress, to the effect that the railroads 
had no particular rights in the premises. Of 
course they owed a duty to the public to transport 
the mails, and therefore, if the mob said the rail- 
roads must not run anything but mail cars, the 
railroads should confine their efforts to carry- 
ing the mails. The Wor/d took this view of it,and 
denounced the Government for attempting to pro- 
tect the railroads in the operation of trains that 
had mailcars and othercars. It is not necessary for 
us to discuss such an absurd proposition as that. 
We refer to it only because there is a general im- 
pression in the minds of people that the public 
and the Government owe no duty to the railroads. 
Of course we are all agreed that individuals have 
certain rights which the Government is bound to 
protect. The obligation of the Government in 
that direction arises out of certain duties im- 
posed uponand service rendered by the individ- 
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ual. The latter contributes to the support of the 
Government, and in various ways yields service 
toit. For this he is to be protected, for one 
thing, in his right of property, not merely of one 
kind, but of all—his investments in railroads as 
well as in other species of property. 

The railroad itself, as apart from its individual 
ownership, contributes vast sums annually to the 
supportof the government. The service it ren- 
ders the public in various ways is incalculable. 
To argue then that itis tobe treated as an outlaw, 
thatit is entitled to no protection against the 
depredations of mobs, and that the property of a 
railroad is less free from the pillage and destruc- 
tion than the virgin forests in the National 
parks, is to deny the validity of a valid contract. 
The duty of protection that the public owes to 
the railroads is not a questionable one. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, after the riot of 1877, com- 
pelled recognition of that duty; the railroads 
whose property has been destroyed in the riots of 
1894 will compel similar recognition by the pre- 
sentation and collection of bills for damages. 

Until the laws that guarantee men the right to 
work, and railroads the right to have and enjoy 
their property, are executed as well against labor 
unions as against other enemies of those rights, 
the experience of 1877 and 1894, and of other years 
between those two dates, will be repeated again 
and again. The time to punish conspiracies is 
when they first show their heads, not after inno- 
cent lives have been lost and property destroyed, 
When Debs announced that after a certain date 
no Pullman cars should be hauled by the rail- 
roads, he should have been taken by the law and 
put into a prison or an asylum. Any attempt to 
enforce the order should have been met by a force 
as forcible asthe suppression of the consrp’racy 
might require. 

With the sentiments expressed by the 
Indicator, the JOURNAL, has no quarrel. 
The boycott, as a weapon, ought to have 
no place in American warfare. We find 
no fault with any man, or body of men, 
who condemn it; but to make a law, or 
attempt to influence public opinion to de- 
mand that boycotting on the part of labor 
organizations be stamped out, and at the 
same time wink at its use by corporations 
in their dealing with one another, is class 
legislation, and for that there is, and can 
be, no excuse. Every now and then we 
read in the daily papers that some general 
ticket agent has cut the rate between given 
points, or some general freight agent has 
made a rate on certain specified articles 
lower than that established by their asso- 
ciations, and the immediate resultis that 
remaining roads refuse to ticket over that 
line, or refuse to bill freight over it. This 


is a boycott pure and simple, and should 
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be condemned just as loudly as though it 
were an act by an individual or by a labor 
organization, and not to do it is to invite 
its use by men who note its effectiveness 
as a weapon by those who thus use it un- 
molested by the courts and uncondemned 
by the press. 

For ourselves, we ask for nothing but 
fair play and simple justice. We recog- 
nize fully the fact that when any organiza- 
tion takes advantage of conditions or 
circumstances and commits acts or sanc- 
tions their being committed that the 
public condemns when fully informed of 
the facts concerning them, from that day 
such organization is doomed unless it 
faces squarely about and manifests a dis- 
position to rectify its mistakes and do 
that by others that it demands for itself. 
It is not enough that “the laws guarantee 
men the right to work and the railroads 
to have and enjoy their property,” they 
must guarantee individuals, whether they 
belong to labor organizations or not, the 
same rights that they accord to corpora- 
tions—nothing less—nothing more. This 
is what constitutes a government for the 
people and by the people, and if the time 
ever comes when our republican form of 
government totters and fal!s it will be be- 
cause the masses have come to believe 
that there is one law for the poor and 
another for the rich. For our part our 
belief is strong in the innate sense of jus- 
tice on the part of the people and that the 
day will soon come when they will de- 
mand that no favor shall be‘shown to any 
one because of class or condition but that 
law and justice shall be meeted out to all 
alike.—[Ep. 








Interstate Commerce Law. 

Messrs. Debs, Howard, Kelliher and 
Rodgers, of the A. R. U., are in jail, under 
indictment for alleged violation of inter- 
state commerce law. The charge is sup- 
posed to be conspiracy and boycotting. 
All the powers of State and Government 
have been put in force to demonstrate the 
fact that the law prohibiting interference 
with interstate commerce can be enforced. 

While we are convinced the law was not 
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made for the special and specific purpose 
of the suppression of labor whenever it 
becomes dissatisfied and desires to demon- 
strate that dissatisfaction, yet the fact re- 
mains that it never has been enforced only 
for that purpose. . 

It could not have been intended that cer- 
tain sections should be operative against 
working men, and that other, and just as 
important, sections defining offenses which 
are committed by railway managers should 
be inoperative. That railroad managers 
or traffic associations can boycott and re- 
fuse to do business with, or interchange 
interstate business with some specific rail- 
road which has committed the offense of 
cutting under the price, or given some 
privilege not in harmony with the rules of 
the association, is certainly inconsistent. 
When we see no effort to compel compli- 
ance when one class is the offender, and 
all possible force applied when laboring 
men are the violators, with these incon- 
sistencies in the enforcement of the law, 
it is no wonder there is a cry of class—the 
favored rich and the suppressed poor. 

We are not opposed to the enforce- 
ment of all just laws, but we want no 
distinction of class to whom it shall 
apply, and there is but one way to dis- 
abuse the mind of the public that the 
laws are not administered in the interest 
of the rich and for the oppression of the 
poor, and that is, by an equal effort to en- 
force the law against the managers as well 
as against the men. It is a notorious fact 
that many railway managers have flagrant- 
‘ly violated the Interstate Commerce law. 
They have been brought into court, tried, 
and evidence in abundance found, yet 
they have always escaped the penalties by 
decisions of the Ricks-Jenkins order of 
Blackstone experts, who will have much 
trouble in convincing the public that they 
are not better judges of influences than law. 

Let managers and men stand before the 
law on an equality as to benefits of its 
protection, and penalties for its infraction, 
and adark cloud will have been moved 
from the mind of the public, and less ex- 
cuse forrabid theories that accrue from 
vicious, one-sided application of law be- 
cause one can give favors and the other 
has none to give. 
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Doomed to Defeat. 





“This is a bad state of affairs,” said 
Grand Master Wilkinson, of the Brother- 
hood of Trainmen, referring to the strike, 
“and I am glad our organization has no 
part in it. Wecould not countenance this. 
strike. We have no grievance with the 
railroads and are under contract with the 
roads for a certain length of time, and 
while we sympathize with the men at Pull- 
man we could not find in that a justifiable 
cause to go out. It was a mistake to 
plunge into this strike. I do not expect 
to see the American Railway Union men 
win. The managers of the railroads will 
not surrender. Their very existence is at 
stake. Ifthe mencan dictate what kind 
of passenger coaches shall be used on the 
railroads of the country, what is to hinder 
them, after this is over, to refuse to work 
for any railroad that may haul freight cars. 
made by some car company that may hap- 
pen to have trouble withits employes? 
It is a fruitless and a hopeless struggle. 

“Mr. Debs and his people have promised 


_the Pullman strikers certain things which 


they cannot carry out. They promised 
support to them, and I have been told 
to-day that many of these people are actu- 
ally at the point of starvation. It would 
have been much better for the ultimate 
victory of the Pullman men to have given 
them financial support and stood by them 
for their demands, and eventually they 
would have won, as they should win: 
There is not a single one of the old-line 
brotherhoods but what would have given 
them financial support had they been 
appealed to. 

“As it now is, the fight is as much against 
the old organizations as against the rail- 
road managers. Mr. Debs knows that he 
is wrong when he declares that the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association espoused the 
cause of Pullman. They declared after he 
threw down the gauntlet that they were 
under contract with the Pullman Car Com- 
pany and that they could not annul these 
contracts. Any sensible man would have 
recognized this fact and not have led on a 
great strike in the face of it. Ifa business 
contract is not sacred between a railroad 
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and acar company, would a contract that 
Mr. Debs’ organization might secure with 
the railroads be more sacred? If one can 
be violated with impunity, why not the 
other? This is the stand the trainmen 
take. Every man of ours who has gone 
out will be expelled from the order or the 
charter taken from any local lodge that 
refuses to expel the men. I am surprised 
at the position taken by some of the engi- 
neers in refusing to work when their fire- 
men have gone out. It is a very thin 
shield to fall behind. Ifthe firemen violate 
their contract with a road, it should not 
follow that the engineer is justified in 
violating his. The great strength of the 
old brotherhoods has been the inviolabil- 
ity of contracts. We have much increased 
the rate of pay, inspired confidence in the 
roads, commanded their respect and their 
consideration. By taking part in this 
strike we forfeit all we have gained and 
secure nothing.”—Cleveland Leader. 





Some Causes of Unrest. 





No thoughtful citizen can,in view of 
recent events in the coal-producing dis-, 
tricts of this country, dismiss from his mind 
some feeling of apprehension. There has 
been much lawlessness, and, insome places, 
a nearer approach to absolute anarchy, per- 
haps, than has ever before been witnessed 
on American soil. Not all the acts of vio- 
lence seem.to have been committed by the 
striking coal miners; the “deputies” have 
done their share of these, but for the 
wrecking of railroad bridges and trains, 
and for the destruction of mining property 
the striking miners are, of course, im- 
mediately responsible, though no one is 
wise enough to say just what proportion 
of the blame should be placed upon others. 

All, except anarchists, or the more eu- 
phemistically termed individualists, will 
agree that a civilized people must main- 
tain some form of government, and that be- 
hind this government there must be a po- 
tential force, a force capable of compelling 
obedience to laws and respect for the 
rights of others, when necessary. It is 
probable that there are—and, perhaps, al- 
ways will be—those who must feel this 
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force occasionally, but when it becomes 
necessary to employ it too cften or too 
much, or to great numbers of people, 
then it is time to do some thinking, what- 
ever of fighting it may also be necessary 
to do. 

It is easy for those of us who can at 
present manage to keep ourselves com- 
fortably fed, clothed and housed, to sim- | 
ply demand the prompt imprisonment, 
shooting or hanging of law breakers, and 
when that is done imagine the whole dif- 
ficulty settled. But blood-poisoning can- 
not be cured by surgery alone; there 
must be treatment to cure the blood- 
poisoning, else there will be only a suc- 
cession of surgical operations and final 
dissolution. It is ourfirm belief that ours 
is the best form of government yet de- 
vised by man, but no sane man can think 
it is perfect, or that by it the nearest pos- 
sible approach to justice and the greatest 
good of the greatest number are always 
secured. 

It is anindisputable fact that the security 
of a government such as ours, and the 
prosperity of the people asa whole rests, 
and must continue to rest finally upon 
what we are accustomed to regard as the 
lower stratum—the common laborer, and 
it can scarcely be denied that in legisla- 
tion and in thecourts this class and others 
similar, have been neglected; that money, 
especially when massed together, has 
wielded too great an influence; that there 
has been too much “representing mill- 
ions of dollars,” and too little represent- 
ing millions of men with an inalienable 
right to life and the pursuit of happiness. 

Ours is not ajournal of economics and 
we do not propose to enter that field, but 
since it is charged by many that the in- 
creasing use of machinery and the large 
amount of capital invested in such ma- 
chinery is the prime cause of social dis- 
turbances, builders and users of machinery 
are perhaps especially interested in the 
problem. For our part, it seems unrea- 
sonable that a machine, which is simply a 
means of increasing a man’s power to pro- 
duce desirable things, can become a means 
of oppression under otherwise just condi- 
tions; but that there is some social force 
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which is working in the direction of op- 
pression is being taught in many journals 
read by workingmen, and this teaching is 
having its influence, whether right or 
wrong, and the time has come when every 
citizen should pay some attention to such 
matters. 

It is desirable, it seems to us, that a 
‘sharp line of demarkation should be 
drawn between the capitalist or the manu- 
facturer on the one side, and the monopo- 
list or manipulator on the other. Some- 
times the same man may assume all these 
characters, but it is our belief that the 
manufacturer, pure and simple, is in these 
days, being charged with oppression, ex- 
tortion and other sins, of which he is in 
nowise guilty, simply because the distinc- 
tion is not made between manufacturing 
operations, pure and simple, and the op- 
erations of monopolies, trusts, etc.—Amer- 
ican Machinist. 





Compulsory Arbitration. 





The fact that the prolonged and expen- 
sive strike of the coal-miners was finally 
put in the way of settlement by a resort to 
arbitration has revived discussion of the 
proposition to make arbitration compul- 
sory in allcontests between employers and 
employes. It is very easy to talk about 
such a method of adjusting the disputes 
that lead to strikes, but it is not so easy to 
provide practical and effective means for 
thus reaching a satisfactory result. The 
theory of arbitration involves the idea of 
mutual assent and agreement to abide by 
the decision that may be rendered; and 
this idea is inconsistent with any form of 
enforced appeal to an arbitrating tribunal. 
That is to say, compulsory arbitration is a 
contradiction of terms, in the sense that it 
implies the use of coercive power for the 
purpose of securing voluntary action, so 
to speak. If either of the two parties to a 
controversy submits to arbitration under 
protest or by reason of any constraining 
influence, then itis not arbitration in the 
true meaning of the word, but an interfer- 
ence of outside authority representing an 
entirely different thing, and operating in 
an entirely different manner. 
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It has been found by experience that 
laws intended to facilitate or compel arbi- 
tration do not work advantageously. Penn- 
sylvania has two such laws, and they have 
both proved to be disappointments. New 
York has a State Board of Arbitration, 
authorized to hear and determine all cases 
touching the relative rights and obliga- 
tions of employers and employes, but it 
has never performed any service of mate- 
rial value. Several of the other States 
have statutes bearing upon the matter in’ 
different ways, and they have all turned 
out to be non-effective. The fact is that 
the disputes to which such legislation re- 
lates are private matters so far as the 
points directly in issue are concerned, and 
outside interference, particularly when it 
has a coercive purport, is regarded with 
disfavor, and therefore does not serve the 
end for which it is designed. When the 
parties to a disagreement about wages or 
any of the other ordinary sources of labor 
troubles are disposed to arbitrate, they can 
do so without the intervention of any legal 
agency. It is only necessary for them to 
choose their own arbitrators, and settle 
their difficulties in their own way. They 
‘have that right under all circumstances, 
and there is really no other plan by which 
arbitration can be accomplished.—.S¢. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 





A Norwegian on Immigration. 

Hjalmer H. Boyesen, the distinguished 
Norwegian author, has recently written an 
article on “The Problem of the Foreigner,” 
in which he takes strong ground in favor 
of the further restriction of immigration 
to this country from Europe. 

After analyzing the nationalities of the 
foreigners who have come to America 
during the last fifty years, Professor Boye- 
sen says that the view of the immigrant 
which prevailed in and out of Congress up 
to 1880 took into account nothing but the 
value of his muscle and the money he 
brought in his pocket. It has been lately 
discovered, however, that the immigrant 
has a heart and a brain as well, which are 
an epitome of the history of his race and 
his country, which will politically affect 
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the destiny of the country with which he 
chooses to identify himself. The majority 
of aliens, he says, complicate by their 
presence the problem of self-government 
in the United States. 

Professor Boyesen believes it is impos- 
sible to conceive a constitution which can 
be made applicable to all nations. Systems 
of government are adapted only for the 
people who evolve them. The Ameri- 
can constitution was devised more than a 
century ago, by a people who knew their 
needs. The American population has 
changed since then. Not more than half 
of the people of the United States to-day, 
Professor Boyesen declares, are descend- 
ants of persons who settled in this country 
prior to 1820, and he cannot but believe 
that the “ sinister phenomena in our pres- 
ent political condition are due to the 
changed character of the electorate and 
its inability to work representative gov- 
ernment for the greatest benefit of the 
greatest number.” 

Prominent Europeans have told him, so 
Professor Boyesen declares, that it was 
madness for the United States to encour- 
age immigration after the warnings that 
have been received here. The trouble 
with the United States, they said, was 
that the population had been growing too 
fast. In the opinion of these thinkers 
the present duty of the United States was 
to assimilate and Americanize its vast 
alien population, and to throw every 
obstacle in the way of immigration until 
that difficult task has been accomplished. 
This opinion is endorsed by Professor 
Boyesen, who says: 


Our national domain is now nearly all occupied. 
No desirable land can be obtained any more in 
any State underthe homestead law; and the re- 
sult isthat an even larger proportion of immi- 
grants remain in our large cities, where they con- 
stitute a proletariat living from hand to mouth, 
having no stake in the welfare of the State, and 
therefore ready to listen to the Socialist and the 
Anarchist, and perhaps in time take a hand in 
revolutionary proceedings. It is largely a de- 
fense against this class that the standing armies 
of Europe are maintained. We have no military 
establishment worthy of the name; and it is 
therefore extremely reckless to permit this dis- 
proportionate increase of an element which by its 
mere existence weakens and undermines the 
foundations of social order. A man who permits 
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the accumulation of explosive and inflammable 
material in his cellar should not be surprised if 
one day his house catches fire and is burnt over 
his head. 


These are somewhat surprising views, 
coming as they do from a man who was 
born abroad, and who has lived in the 
United States but a comparatively short 
time. They are, however, the views of a 
scholar and a thinker.—Cleveland Leader. 





Labor Unions Defended. 





In the Jnter-Ocean, of June 12, is a letter from 
Mr. William S. King, in which he bitterly de- 
nounces labor unions, as, to use his own words, 
“‘the most dangerous and deadly foes to society.” 
According to Mr. King, the bomb-throwing An- 
archist, breathing out hate and defiance against 
law and government, is a good citizen, an angel, 
as compared with a member of a labor organiza- 
tion. Mr. King’s letter is ably written, and at 
first sight appears logical, but after close perusal 
I must, in the name of the toiling millions of my 
fellow-countrymen, protest against its unjust and 
unwarranted attack on the right of labor to or- 
ganize for self-protection, I am a subscriber, 
reader and admirer of the Jnter-Ocean. I have 
never been connected in any way with a labor 
union, but with many others in these ‘times 
that try men’s souls,’”? I have been trying to 
locate.the cause of this deplorable industrial 
condition we, as a nation, are called upon 
to-day to face. And after looking at the mat- 
ter fairly and impartially, I am led to the 
firm conviction that the greatest menace to our 
liberties and free government to-day is the mighty 
power of concentrated capital. Never before in the 
world’s history have such colossal private fortunes 
been accumulated as in the United States since 
the close of the war. Never in history have such 
gigantic combinations, monopolies and trusts ex- 
isted as exist to-day in the United States. 

Now, man’s nature is just the same to-day as it 
always was. It has never changed one particle 
since the morning of creation. Man covets power, 
and ninety-nine men out of every one hundred will, 
if not restrained, abuse any power they possess. 
Give to any class of men the power of legislation, 
and they will legislate in their own interests and 
against the interests of the masses, therefore 
the only hope of a free government, a government 
of the people and for the people, is to keep the 
wealth of the nation as nearly as possible evenly 
distributed among the people, and allow no such 
thing as class or caste. But to any one at all 
acquainted with the facts the astonishing rate at 
which the wealth of the nation has during recent 
years passed into the hands of the very few is 
perfectly appalling. The gulf between the rich 
and poor has grown so wide and deep that there 
is no longer any fellow-feeling or relationship 
existing between those on opposite sides. I do 
not believe that any thinking man will dispute 
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the statement that during the past quarter of a 
century there has grown up in the United States 
an aristocracy or plutocracy more powerful, more 
arrogant and more brutal than exists or ever did 
exist in any European nation. Not satisfied with 
the individual. power their millions give them, 
they combine together to crush out all competi- 
tion ; toown and control every branch of industry, 
and ride rough-shod over everything that in any 
way hinders or opposes them. 

Like a gigantic octopus, its feelers reach to the 
farthest limits of our land, absorbing all the 
wealth, and sapping the very life-blood from the 
nation’s heart. 

Of this Moloch, its methods and aims, permit 
me to use the same words as did Mr. King in 
speaking of the labor unions: ‘It has come 
boldly to the front without mask or disguise; is 
thoroughly organized, bold and insolent in spirit, 
and openly demands abject and full compliance 
to its decrees.’”? With its unlimited wealth it 
hesitates not to influence and corrupt legislation. 
Its lobbyists daily sit in our National Capitol, 
drawing many times over larger salaries than our 
Congressmen ; nor are they ever clubbed by the 
police or thrown into jail for getting on the grass. 
I cannot take time here to cite individual cases of 
corruption. No man of any intelligence can help 
but see what it has done, and how rapidly and 
fearfully it is growing. The methods employed 
inthe government of all our great cities, the 
stealing, corruption, and crime constantly going 
on under the cloak and protection of law, are but 
a counterpart of what the mighty power of com- 
bined capital is doing in onr State and National 
Legislatures. Wholly un-American in spirit, our 
plutocracy hesitate not to get down in the dust 
and crawl before any wretched, diseased, leprous 
pauper from across the sea, if he bears on his 
polluted body some worthless badge of nobility. 

Now, in all fairness I would ask what chance 
would unorganized labor stand in the United 
States to-day? Strong and well organized as they 
are, manfully as they attempt to stand by each 
other in the battle for bread, they are yet not 
strong enough to wrestle with the mighty power 
that seeks to grind them to the dust. I assert that 
without the labor union the American laborer 
would be in a condition to-day compared with 
which negro slavery before the war would be 
preferable. Every dollar of all the vast wealth 
our Union boasts was produced by the toil and 
sweat of labor, and when the laboring man, 
knowing and feeling this, comes and humbly 
asks that of this great wealth which he has pro- 
duced he may have enough to enable him and his 
family to enjoy some of the commonest comforts 
of life, he is met with stern refusal. If he gives 
up, lies down in abject submission, all well and 
good, but if, in desperation, with slavery and 
degradation staring him in the face, he dares 
demand his rights and attempts by the only 
means in his power to gain them, then a terrible 
howl goes up, and he is denounced as the deadly 
foe of law and order. There is no man who more 
deeply deplores the violence and bloodshed of the 
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recent strikes than I, but I firmly believe the la- 
boring man has been more sinned against than 
sinning. But not one word of condemnation has 
Mr. King for any one but the laborer. He alone 
is the arch enemy of society and government; on 
him alone rests the blame for the present condi- 
tion of affairs. 

I cannot see it in that light. The American 
people are patient, law abiding, and long suffer- 
ing, but there is a limit to human endurance, and 
that limit is almost reached. They have breathed 
the air of liberty too long to ever relinquish their 
tights to either a titled or ‘a moneyed aristocracy. 

The money power of the United States, in their 
unholy greed, their blind and brutal disregard of 
the rights of the masses, are sowing the wind, 
and unless they call a halt and that soon, the time 
is not far distant when they will reap the whirl- 
wind. T. S. LIBBY. 





Sermon on Pullman. 





Rev. W. H. Cawardine, of the Pullman 
Methodist church, took for his text on Sun- 
day evening, Luke x,7, ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” The Chicago Herald 
furnishes the following report of the ser- 
mon: 

After referring to the strike among the 
workmen as the one question of the hour, 
Mr. Cawardine said it was his duty as a 
minister ofthe gospel to look the situation 
squarely in the face without equivocation, 
his conscience not permitting him to keep 
silent. He wished Rev. Dr. Oggle, who 
preached the Sunday before, a pleasant 
journey to “the land where strikes are un- 
known and the poor always submit to the 
lords of the soil,” and begged him “to 
think of us occasionally while we eat the 
half loaf that is better than no bread.” 
Continuing, Mr. Cawardine said: 

‘““My conscience is clear. My congre- 
gation has assured me of its hearty sym- 
pathy. I dare not take any other position. 
I cannot keep still and smother my con- 
victions. You need not fear that the com- 
pany will retaliate upon us as a church for 
anything I may say. It dare not in the 
face of public opinion. And, let me add, 
if the fears of some of you should ever be 
realized, better a thousand times that our 
church be disorganized by the company 
than that we truckle to them, forego the 
God-given and American right to free 
speech, smother our convictions, muzzle 
our mouths, fawn beneath the smiles of 
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any rich man or corporation. Better to 
die for the truth than be surfeited by a lie. 

“Suffer a word regarding Mr. Pullman 
himself. I have nothing to say of him 
that savors of fulsome eulogy or nauseat- 
ing praise. I will not speak of him asa 
philanthropist, for I have never seen nor 
heard of any evidence of this. I will not 
speak of his services to his age, because I 
know of none. I will not refer to his ser- 
vices to his country, as history is silent 
thereon.” 

After referring to Mr. Pullman’s ad- 
mitted ability as a business man, raising 
himself from a poor boy in a country 
town to his present position as head of a 
great manufacturing industry, Mr. Caw- 
ardine said: : 

“In this age of rapidly increasing fort- 
unes, when men become rich in a day by 
speculation, rearing ’a fabric of success 
upon the ruin of others, Iam willing to 
accord him ail honor, but when Mr. Pull- 
man asapublic man stands before the 
world and demands of us that we regard 
him as abenefactor to his race, as a true 


philanthropist, as one who respects his. 


fellow men, who regards his employes 
with the love of a father for his children, 
and would have us classify him with such 
men as George Peabody, Peter Cooper, and 
George W. Childs, I confess, as a minister 
ofthe gospel, delivering my message in 
the shadow of these deserted shops, I fail 
utterly to see the point. The facts are not 
in accordance with the assertions made. 

“Tf he is all this, then let me ask hima 
question or two: 

“T am nota financier, but I believe I 
know right from wrong. Why does not 
Mr. Pullman stand before his directors 
and demand of them, upon the basis of 
morality and right, that, instead of declar- 
ing a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. in 
these terribly depressed times, they be 
content with 1% per cent. and place the 
$114,000 representing the other one-half 
per cent. to the credit of the pay roll? 

Again, why does not Mr. Pullman, when 
he demands acut of 33% per cent. and 
more in the wages of his employes, which 
onacareful investigation he would have 
found would reduce them to severe hard- 
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ship and many to the verge of starvation 
—why, I say, did he not also reduce the 
high rents and water taxes levied upon 
these same employees? 

“Again, when he reduces the wages of 
his employees, why does he not reduce his 
own salary and those of all his higher 
officials, the local management and town 
officials, heads of departments, foremen 
and straw bosses? And when he cuts the 
price of labor in his great freight car shops 
from $14 a car, with one inspector, to $7 a 
car and three inspectors, why does he not 
get along with two fewer inspectors and 
spread their wages over his already reduced 
pay roll? 

‘““Why does Mr. Pullman in the midst of 
a hard and vigorous winter, when the hours 
of work were few and the wages at their 
lowest ebb; when whole families were in 
want; when the churches, burdened with 
their heavy rents, were seeking to relieve 
the poor, and that noble’ organization, 
the Woman’s Union—which we were not 
allowed to call the “Relief’’ union for 
fear of hurting Mr. Pullman’s pride—was 
doing all it could to help the destitute— 
why was it that our cry for help was un- 
heeded, and no large amount was given 
by Mr. Pullman or by the company? 

“Why did he permit one of his officials 
to publish a statement that there was no 
destitution in Pullman, and that there 
could not be as long as $720,000 was depos- 
ited in the bank to the credit of the labor- 
ing men—astatement which I have reason 
to believe was in effect false and mislead- 
ing? 

Why does not Mr. Pullman do something 
for the moral and educational develop- 
ment of this place? Why does he extort 
such exorbitant rents from the churches 
of this community? Why does he not 
assist the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion just a little? Why does he not give 
us an emergency hospital, of which we 
stand so much in need? And last, not 
least, why, let me ask, does he not, asa 
man of flesh and blood like ourselves, 
bring himself into a little closer contact 
with the public life of our town, cheer his 
employees with his fatherly presence and 
allow the calloused hand of labor occasion- 
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ally to grasp the gentle hand of the man 
who professes to be so intensely interested 
in our welfare? 

“Never until George M. Pullman can 
-give a satisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions will I account him a benefactor to 
his race, a lover of his kind,a philan- 
thropist, or one who has done anything 
for posterity which will cause mankind, 
when his dust slumbers beneath the sod, 
to rise up and call him blessed. 

“Thou eternal God, what poison has 
crept into human nature and the spirit of 
true democratic simplicity that can cause 
this man, who himself was once a poor 
mechanic at the bench, but who is nowa 
pampered millionaire, intrenched behind 
his gold, to deny these just requests of 
those whose hands have made him rich, 
and to heed not the tears of wives and 
children who have been simply existing 
upon the crumbs which fall from the rich 
man’s table? 

“Tam told that the average wages paid 
by the company are $1.87 aday. I doubt 
it much. It is claimed that the men are 
not receiving ‘starvation wages.’ I know 
many of which this is not true, but they 
are the exception and not the rule. I 
know a man who has had, after “paying 
$14.50 rent for four small rooms and 71 
cents for water rent, but 76 cents a day 
left to feed and clothe his wife and chil- 
dren. When we remember that this is an 
average case, that it is on the basis of full 
time, then, in the name of all that is just 
and right, I say God help that man if his 
dependents be many, or if sickness in- 
vade his home. And I cry ‘shame’ upon 
the rich corporation that dares to insult 
the American workingman with such a 
wage as that. No, no; it is wrong— 


eternally wrong! 
“It is man’s lotto labor, and the chim- 


neys of great factories rise like the steeples 
of churches and call us to the battle of 
life. But all these temples of labor will 
be turned into the slaughter houses of 
anarchy and the music of hammer and 
anvil become discordant with the raging 
elements of infuriated conflicts if, in the 
days to come, justice is not meted out to 
the laborer and capital ceases to be tyran- 
nical, 
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“The great trouble with this whole 
Pullman system is that it is not what it 
pretends to be. Toa casual visitor itisa 
veritable paradise, but it is a hollow mock- 
ery,a sham, an institution girdled with 
red tape, and as the solution of the labor 
problem most unsatisfactory. 

“The great trouble with the town of 
Pullman, viewed from the standpoint of 
an industrial experiment, is that its de- 
ficiencies overbalance all its beauties. It 
is the most un-American town in all Amer- 
ica, It belongs to the map of Europe. It 
is a civilized relic of old world serfdom. 
To-day we behold the lamentable and 
logical outcome of the whole system.” 





Links. 





CIRCULAR No. 1.£-Circular No. I was 
sent out in the early part of July, and as 
many letters have already reached us ques- 
tioning its meaning, we are satisfied that 
there is a misunderstanding as to its in- 
tent; hence, while it is worded exactly as 
the convention directed, and the delegate 


-should be able to explain it to the satis- 


faction of any anxious enquirer, it. will not 
be out of place to refer to it here, and may 
obviate the necessity of an interchange of 
letters concerning it. The change in the 
law is a technical one only. The old law 
applied only to those who earned more 
than $50.00 in the month specified—the 
new law makes it apply to those who 
earned one hundred and fifty ($150.00) 
dollars in the three months combined 
prior to the date of the circular, or, to be 
still more explicit, who earned an average 
of fifty ($50.00) dollars per month for the 
three preceding months. This ought to 
make it clear to all, without further ex- 
planations. 


DURING the past month the General 
Secretary of Insurance mailed to each 
Division Secretary two copies of St. Paul 
Convention insurance proceedings. In- 
quiry has been made relative to the law 
touching limit of age. The special com- 
mittee of 15 recommended the following, 
which was adopted: Any member while 
engaged in any lawful avocation receiving 
bodily injuries which will alone cause the 
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amputation of a limb, whole hand or foot, 
or total and permanent loss of one or both 
eyes, he shall receive the whole amount of 
his policy. Incase of loss of one or both 
eyes the certificate must not be made out 
in less than one year, and must be signed 
by two experienced oculists and surgeons, 
and in any case the Association may desig- 
nate one of the medical examiners. Any 
member, who has been paid his policy as 
a result of such injuries, shallnot again be 
eligible to admission into the Association. 
This to take effect from date of adoption. 
We further recommend that the limit of 
age be raised from 50 years to 55 for the 
space of sixty days from June 15th, 1894, 
to allow old brothers to be reinstated, who 
have allowed their policies to lapse by 
reason of sickness or being out of employ- 
ment; provided, however, that no member 
will be allowed to become a member by 
virtue of this law, who has not been in- 
sured heretofore, or cannot pass the proper 
medical examination, and shall not be per- 
mitted to take more than what he had at 
the time he allowed his policy to lapse. 


Div. 111, Ladies’ Auxiliary to Div. 352 of 


the B. of lL. E., entertained the Brothers 
June 18th, at the beautiful residence 
of Brother and Mrs. Charles Brookey, on 
High street. The handsome residence 
and lawn were elaborately decorated with 
flowers and Chinese lanterns. On enter- 
ing the lawn, the eye was fairly dazzled by 
the brilliancy of the scene and the grand- 
eur of the surroundings. There were 
about one hundred guests present, and 
the tables were spread on the lawn, with a 
large headlight at each end, and fairly 
groaned under the weight of good things 
prepared by skillful hands for the de- 
lectation of the inner man, while the 
zesthetic tastes were fully gratified by the 
beautiful decorations, and ample justice 
was done to the feast in both particulars. 
It turned out that this grand entertain- 
ment was intended by the ladies to cover 
a still more substantial favor to the Broth- 
erhood, and that they were feeders of the 
B. of lL. E.in more ways than one. The 
ladies of the Auxiliary surprised their 
masculine brethren by presenting to the 
Order a purse containing one hundred 
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dollars, which was a genuine, but no less 
agreeable surprise. And the members of 
Division 352 desire to tender the Sisters of 
Div. 111, G. I. A., their sincere thanks for 
their exceedingly pleasant entertainment; 
and while we appreciate the purse and its 
contents, we prize more the sentiment 
that prompts so graceful a tribute as we 
received on this occasion. You have 
demonstrated you are auxiliary in deed 
as well as name, and we desire to assure 
our Sisters of Div. 111 that we shall be 
ever ready to assist them in all their un- 
dertakings, prompted, as this was, by Faith, 
Love and Charity. 


JOHN A. BOWERS, 
C. A. EDMONDS, 


Committee. 
We. CUDDY, 


WE are indebted to the Omaha Printing 
Company foracopy of the “ Proceedings 
of Judge Caldwell’s Court in the Wage 
Matter of the Employes of the Union 
Pacific Railroad.” It is a book of 788 
pages and contains all the evidence on 


. both sides, with the decision of Judges 


Caldwell and Riner. No doubt many of 
our Brothers will be particularly interest- 
ed in this work, as it bears very closely 
upon their personal interests as well as 
embodying a broad principle worthy to be 
preserved. The Omaha Printing Company 
has them on sale at the following prices: 
Paper coversin lots of ten, 75c., single 
copies, $1.00, postage prepaid; bound in 
cloth, $1.00°extra. 


Many of the delegates will remember 
that the attention of the convention was 
called by Brother L. Ziegenfus, of Div. 125, 
to the fact that a pass issued to Mrs. John 
Cummins, wife of Brother John Cummins, 
of Div. 284, had been offered for sale at a 
scalper’s office in St. Paul. We are very 
glad of the opportunity to vindicate 
Brother and Mrs. John Cummins from all 
blame in the matter. Brother C. N. Mar- 
tin, C. E. of 284, was requested to look the 
matter up, and he writes us that Brother 
Cummins and wife left St. Paul for home 
onthe morning of May 23rd, and that 
Mrs. Cummins lost her card case contain- 
ing her pass and some other trinkets, as 
they were leaving the city, but as they had 
transportation and were going via Des 
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Moines, Iowa, instead of Chicago, they 
thought little of it. They arrived home 
‘on May 29th, the same day the pass was 
offered for sale in St. Paul, and were not 
aware that it had been offered until the 
return of Brother Martin. The party 
-offering it was evidently the finder of the 
‘card case. Brother Ziegenfus, through 
whom so many courtesies were extended 
by the C.& N. W. Road, expresses great 
~pleasure in the knowledge that every pass 
issued has been accounted for, and that no 
confidence has been misplaced in any of 
our members who were beneficiaries of 
the courtesies of the C. & N. W. Ry. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL error appeared in the 
notice of the union meeting to be held in 
Brockville, Ont., in “ Links,” July JOURNAL. 
It should read “ T. Tait, assistant general 
manager,” instead of “F. Fait.” This will 
be an important gathering, and our Broth- 
ers who possibly can should accept the 
hearty invitation extended by our Brock- 
ville Brothers. It will undoubtedly be 
both instructive and pleasant to all who 
attend. 

O1L City, PA:, July 13, 1894. 

ALL Brothers who wish to travel over 
the Western New York & Pennsylvania 
Railroad to attend the Union meeting at 
Brockville, Ont., can get free passes by 
applying, through their superintendents, 
to R. Bell, Gen’l Sup’t of W. N. Y. & P. R. 
R., 84 Exchange st., Buffalo, or to A. Cole, 


1444 Clinton st., Buffalo. Fraternally, 
M. S. ToBIn, 


Sec. of Gen’l Com. of Adjustment. 


CONCORD, N. H., July 14, 1894. 
THE members of Tahanto Lodge, Div. 
335, B. of L. E., were most pleasantly sur- 
prised, on entering their hall, at their last 
meeting, held July 1st, to find there an 
elegant piano, which had been presented 
them by the Sisters of Div. 49, G.I. A.; 
also. a beautiful altar scarf, from Sister 
Fred. lL. Carr. This is not the first time 
this lodge has received valuable gifts from 
the Sisters of Div. 49, and we hereby ex- 
tend our sincere thanks, and best wishes 

for their future success. DIV 235; 


ALL changes in our constitutional law 
enacted at the St. Paul Convention go into 
effect on August Ist, and as our traveling 
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card has been changed in form, all Divis- | 
ions will need to send in their orders for 
new cards, as the Convention gave no 
instructions to supply them only in the 
usual manner, on order of the Division 
officials. 


SEABRIGHT DiIv., 477, will hold their 
third grand outing at Mozart Park, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.,on Saturday, Sept. 8th, 1894. 
Division 477 extends a most cordial invita- 
tion to the Brothers, their wives, and their 
sisters and sweethearts to be with them 
on that day,and enjoy the festivities and 
social pleasures of the occasion, and they 
make no limit to the circle of friends this 
invitation is to reach. No better assur- 
ance is needed that it will be a most enjoy- 
able affair, than to know that Division 477 
is the host. 


W. L. SCOTT, Div. 298, some time ago 
organized a Technical Department under 
the head of “ Good ofthe Order.” Sunday, 
July 8, Bro. Gourney, agent for the Nathan 
Manufacturing Co., delivered a lecture on 
the Monitor Injector and Nathan Sight- 
feed Lubricator, that was both interesting 
and instructive. Commencing with the 
Lubricator, he took it apart, rebuilt, filled, 
fed out and refilled, showing the workings 
of every part, how to take care of, how to 
report work, cause and effect in case of 
failure to work, in fact, made everything 
so plain, that while “all who run may 
not read,” yet, all who run may know how 
best to operate. Taking up the Monitor, 
he explained so practically how best to 
manage under any and all circumstances 
to secure best service that members, oid 
in the service, frankly admitted they had’ 
learned points they did not know before. 
All were pleased and unanimously resolved 
that it was the plainest and most practical 
lecture on machinery of this kind they 
ever listened to. After the lecture, fifteen 
of the Brothers, with Bro. Gourney, took 
the street cars for Massassauga Point Hotel, 
where Landlord Holcomb had provided a 
splendid fish dinner. Bro. Gourney proved 
himself to be “rightat home” or up to 
date as well at dinner as atthe lecture. In 
fact, we consider Bro. Gourney not only 
the right man in the right place, but the 
right man in any place, and he will always © 
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" find a warm welcome when he visits Div. 
298. We have arranged with Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. for a lecture by Bro. 
Shannon on Latest Improved Brake Valve 
and Quick Action Triple Valve, Sunday, 
July 22, and also a lecture on Detroit 
Lubricator, Aug. 12, by one of their repre- 
sentatives. Others will follow. All mem- 
bers of the Order cordially invited. 


T. L. WELCH, C. E. 298. 


On the afternoon of June 23rd, while 
holding our usual session in Division 370, 
we were very agreeably surprised by an 
invitation to accept a donation of fifty dol- 
lars from our Ladies’ Auxiliary, Lodge 59, 
and we wish to make the columns of our 
JOURNAL the medium through which to 
express our thanks. And now, to be 
very easy with the ladies for their great 
“ offense,’ we resolved to wish “ that their 
shadows may never grow less,” their 
beauty increase, and our Brothers ever be 
ready to receive their counseis for good, 
and that they may be listened to with an 
always ready, open ear, that the Brother- 
hood at large may appreciate their kindly 
efforts and help them to so augment their 
numbers that their influence may be a 
substantial blessing and power in the rail- 
way engineers’ kingdom. ‘The “ offense” 
having been repeated twice in the last 
three months, we shall deem it as of great 
moment to give this public expression of 
our appreciation. 

W. R. May, F. A. E.370. 


AT our St. Paul Convention, the Cigar 
Makers’ Union was accorded a hearing, 
and the following, which was unanimously 
adopted, shows the sentiment of the Dele- 


gation: \, 


WHEREAS, The Cigar Makers’ Interna- 
tional Union has adopted a label which 
placed on boxes of cigars is a guarantee 
that the cigars therein contained are made 
under wholesome sanitary conditions and 
by American workmen; therefore, be it 


Moved, That the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers in convention assembled 
heartily endorse the blue label of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union and urge our mem- 
bers when buying cigars to use only those 
bearing the blue label. Also that the 
Convention give to the press of the city 
the action of the Convention. 
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THE railroads will carry a man from 
New York to San Francisco for $80. They 
will carry a hog weighing the same asa 
man for $6. Congressmen free. The ad- 
vantage in favor of being a hog is $74, and 
the advantage of being a congressman is 
$80. The people are not in it when it 
comes to a show down with the hogs and 
the congressmen.— Weekly Arbor State. 


THE following resolutions were adopted 
at St. Paul: 


Resolved, That this Grand International 
Convention B. of I. E. most heartily in- 
dorse the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, and be it further 


Resolved, That we advise all our mem- 
bers to patronize only tailors who recog- 
nize the Tailors’ Union, and that the action 
of this Convention be given to the press 
for publication. 

ACCORDING to the figures of the Ratlway 
Age, receivers have been appointed dur- 
ing the last six months for twenty-three 
companies, owning 2,988 miles of road, and 
representing a bonded debt and capital 
stock of $260,101,000 in the aggregate. 
Adding these figures to those which make 
the extraordinary record for 1893 it will be 
found that in the last eighteen months 
ninety-seven railroad companies, owning 
nearly 32,000 ntiles of road, and represent- 
ing more than $2,000,000,000 in bonds and 
stock, have defaulted and been placed in 
the hands of receivers. The same addition 
to the statement of the number of roads 
which were under receivers at the end of 
1892 makes it appear that the courts are 
now operating 152 railways with a total 
mileage of over 43,000 and representing 
capital to an amount of nearly $2,500,000,- 
000. ~ 


WHEN Utah dons her Statehood robes, 
Mormon leaders will launch a transconti- 
nental railway scheme they have been 
carefully nursing for some time. The 
road has already been surveyed. It will 
extend from Salt Lake City in a direction 
at first southerly, and then westerly, toa 
Pacific connection in the Los Angeles 
country. If the connection cannot be 
made with the Santa Fe in Southern Cali- 
fornia, then this Utah road will be built 
through to thecoast at or near Los Angeles, 
But the probabilities are that a traffic 
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arrangement will be made with the Santa 
Fe from the Needles through to the coast. 
The projectors of the new road have al- 
ready sounded President Reinhart, of 
the Santa Fe, and are to have a formal 
meeting with him immediately after the 
Statehood bill is signed. 


AT a meeting held in East St. Louis, 
recently, by a number of business men 
from both sides of the river, the matter of 
organizing a new sleeping car company to 
be known as the Continental Palace Car 
Company was discussed at considerable 
length. Henry W. Pelham-Clinton, of 
London, assured those present that there 
was no doubt that the bonds of such a 
company could be handled on the London 
market if properly promoted. A com- 
mittee was appointed to apply to the Sec- 
retary of State of Illinois for a charter, the 
new company to be capitalized at $5,000,000, 
divided into shares of $1,000 each. 


IMMIGRATION.—The Commissioner on 
Immigration at Ellis Island reports that 
352,985 immigrants, representing 30 differ- 
ent languages, landed at that place during 
1893, 229,921 of these were males, and 
122,964 females. The countries most 
largely represented were: Italy, Germany, 
Ireland, Sweden, Australia, Hungary, 
England and Norway. The total number 
who could neither read nor write was 
54,576. The largest percentage of illiter- 
acy came from Italy, Hungary, Russia and 
Ireland. Of the large Italian immigration, 
44 per cent. could neither read nor write. 
Less than $30 each was brought by 59,291 
immigrants, while 17,542 had over $30 
each. Thirty thousand nine hundred and 
forty-four of these new-comers located in 
New England, 150,191 in New York; 
14,676 went to New Jersey, and 48,808 to 
Pennsylvania. A very small proportion 
went into the South Atlantic States, while 
of the North Central States Illinois re- 
ceived 35,220, the largest quota.—Chris- 
tian Statesman. 


WHILE every railway official acknowl- 
edges the importance of having for engine 
and train crews men that are sober, intel- 
ligent and reliable, few realize as they 
should the necessity of surrounding such 
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men with good influences, or at least do- 
ing what is possible to keep them from 
bad influences. It would be a first-class 
investment for a railroad to provide com- 
fortable quarters for the men, including 
sleeping rooms, at all points where crews 
have to lie over. This is done in Europe, 
but in this country the matter is sadly 
neglected, few railroads having undertaken 
any project of this kind. And so it fre- 
quently happens that the most inviting 
place in which train crews can spend their 
spare time is the saloon near by the round- 
house. Should this matter not receive 
the serious attention of managers? Their 
men, if provided with comfortable quar- 
ters at each terminal, would have the op- 
portunity of staying away from the saloons 
and their evil influences,-and in nine cases. 
out of ten would avail themselves of it. 
They would start out on the return trip 
thoroughly rested and in every way better 
fitted to do the duties assigned them. 


DISCIPLINING EMPLOYES.—The Toledo 
& Ohio Central is reported to have in- 
augurated a new order in the disciplining 
of employes of the road. The old system 
of reprimand, suspension and dismissal 
has been abolished, and in its place a bulle- 
tin has been instituted. Each offense or 
refraction of the rules is daily cited by 
the superintendent, who writes ashort brief 
of the case, together with the findings, 
and cites the rule which has been in- 
fringed. A copy of this is placed on the 
bulletin board, where all employes see it, 
and if any injustice has been done the 
wrong is at once speedily righted; 
whereas, in the old system, dismissal 
might have been unjustly dealt out to the 
employe. The new rule went into effect 
recently and is already proving a good 
thing. While the men object to having 
their misdemeanors made public, they 
see that the system of bulletins acts asa 
school of instruction, and the ruling of 
the superintendent can be used in future 
cases. Two bulletins are being used, one 
in the office for trainmen and the other in 
the engine house. 

UNDERGROUND LOoNDON.—It gives an 
impressive idea of what subterranean 
London is fast becoming, says the London 
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News, to learn that on emerging from the 
river the new City and Waterloo line will, 
in its passage up Queen Victoria street, 
tun for a part of the way under the low- 
level main sewer, which in its turn runs 
along beneath the District Underground 
Railway. So that at this point in the city 
‘we shall have, first, a busy main thorough- 
fare, below that a steam railway, then a 
huge metropolitan sewer, then an electric 
railway, reaching its terminus at a depth 
of about sixty-three feet below the streets; 
and here it will communicate with an- 
other line—the Central London—which 
will lie at adepth of eighty feet. 


Motor DRIVING.—Machinery driven by 
direct-connected motors is getting to be 
the leading method for transmitting 
power, as the energy from the power 
hhouse can be conveyed to any department 
without belts or shafting, and then direct 
to each individual machine. It has been 
claimed that such a mode of driving en- 
ergy could never be utilized in a machine 
shop, as there would be such a magnetic 
disturbance set up within the field of every 
machine tool that it would be impossible 
to keep them free from steel filings and 
small particles of iron that must neces- 
sarily collect upon them, but all these ob- 
jections have been overcomie, and there is 
now nothing to hinder keeping over half 
of that one-hour-in-a-day machinery out 
in a store room, as they have only to be 
run into the center of the room on casters 
when needed, and attached to an over- 
head wire. The switch in such a mess of 
cross belts as is generally seen where 
machines are numerous must be im- 
mense, to say nothing about the counter- 
shafts without number, with their loose, 
rattling pulleys. 


SEVENTY-EIGHT MILES AN HouR.— 
“Vanderbilt Special” over Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway, drawn by 
a Brooks ten-wheel locomotive. The,gen- 
eral dimensions of the locomotiveare: cyl- 
inders, 17x24; drivers, six, 68inches diam- 
eter; weight of engine, 114,700 pounds; 
weight on drivers, 91,000 pounds. On 
being interviewed by a New York 7776- 
une reporter, about fast traveling, Mr. 
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Depew said: “Mr. Newell has been 
spending a great deal of money dur- 
ing the last two years in removing 
grades from the Lake Shore track. To 
prove his own confidence in his theories, 
and to confirm our faith, he carried us 
over his line at an average speed of a mile 
a minute. From Cleveland east his con- 
fidence seemed to increase, and so he in- 
creased our speed. We made ninety-five 
miles, from Cleveland to Ashtabula, in 
ninety-five minutes, including four min- 
utes in stops for water and about three 
minutes in slowing up for going in and 
passing through stations. One particular 
twenty miles we rolled off in exactly forty- 
eight seconds to the mile, which is at the 
rate of seventy-five miles an hour. There 
were about 170 tons in our special; and 
flying along at seventy miles an hour pre- 
sents possibilities of a sudden exit from 
this and of a rapid entrance into the other 
world which accelerate the pulse of even 
a veteran railroad man.” 


' CAPE May.—Historically, and in point 
of natural advantages and attractiveness, 
Cape May is the most important seaside 
resort in the United States. Its career asa 
sanitarium and pleasuring place dates 
back to the closing years of the last cen- 
tury, and, until a comparatively recent 
period, it was virtually without a rival— 
even Long Branch, in its palmiest days, 
conceding its superior prestige. For 
many decades prior to the Civil War it 
was regarded as the Summer capital of the 
nation, and upon its broad beach were 
gathered each Summer the great political 
and social notabilities of the country, the 
intellect and beauty of the North and 
South. In the more immediate past it 
has been comparatively unheard of, a fact 
due partially to the inherent conservatism 
which has always distinguished it, but 
largely to the distraction of popular atten- 
tion to newer and more vociferously 
“boomed ” resorts along the coast. Now, 
however, it is believed that Cape May is 
about to resume its ancient prestige and 
reassert its proud eminence among sea- 
side watering places. This revivification 
of the grand old resort is anticipated as a 
direct result of the increased and im- 
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proved railway facilities which will be 
supplied by the new South Jersey Rail- 
road, just being completed, and we may 
- expect to hear a great deal of Cape May 
during the Summer. The South Jersey 
Railroad extends from Winslow Junction, 
onthe Reading Railroad’s Atlantic City 
line, to Cape May, with branches to Sea 
Isle City, Ocean City, Avalon, Wildwood 
and other resorts. It has been in opera- 
tion to Sea Isle City for nearly a year, and 
will be opened to Cape May on Saturday, 
June 23rd, the remaining points to be 
reached later in the year. The new line 
to Cape May is described as “straight as a 


string and level as atable,” substantially. 


constructed, with a view to the highest 
speeds, and materially shorter than any 
other road to the Cape. The equipment is 
all new. Hard coal locomotives of the 
speediest type, and cars of novel and re- 
markably elegant construction, will com- 
pose the flying express trains, and it is 
promised that avery considerable short- 
ening of the time will be effected. The 
Philadelphia stations of the new road are 
the Reading Railroad ferries, at Chestnut 
street and South street wharves, and 
through tickets to Cape May by the South 
Jersey Railroad route will be sold at the 
principal stations of the Reading, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and New Jersey Central 
Railroads.— Wilkesbarre Leader. 


KANSAS CITY, June 14.—The special ba- 
nana train on the Memphis route, which 
left New Orleans Tuesday afternoon at 
2:42 o’clock, reached Kansas City at 7:45 
o’clock last night. It broke the record for 
fast time between Memphis and Kansas 
City, and the Memphis officers are almost 
ready to prove that it broke the world’s 
fast freight record. The train was made 
up of thirteen fruit cars and one coach, 
and official car No. 13, occupied by Gen- 
eral Superintendent W. W. Fagan. The 
weight, exclusive of the engine, was 800,- 
300 pounds. It left Memphis at 6:20 A.M. 
yesterday, and reached Thayer, 144 miles, 
the end of the Arkansas division, at 10: 35 
A.M.; time 4 hours 15 minutes; dead time 
for coal, oil, water and orders and lost 
time crossing Memphis bridge, 43 min- 
utes; net running time, 3 hours 32 min- 
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utes; speed, 41 miles an hour. It left 
Thayer at 10:41 A. M., and reached Spring- 
field, the end of the Ozark division, 138 
Miessihat' 2:46. Pera Piinies a renours 
and 5 minutes; dead time, II minutes; 
net running time, 3 hours 54 min- 
utes; speed, 351% miles an hour. The 
train left Springfield at 2:52 P. M., and 
reached Fort Scott, the end of the Spring- 
field division, 103 miles, at 5:20 P. M.; 
time, 2 hours 28 minutes; dead time, 7 
minutes; net running time, 2 hours 21 
minutes; speed, 44% miles per hour. The 
train left Fort Scott at 5:23 P. M., and 
reached Kansas City, the end of the Kansas 
City division, 99 miles, at 7:45 A. M.; 
time, 2 hours and 22 minutes; dead time, 
10 minutes; net running time, 2 hours and 
12 minutes; speed, 45 miles an'hour. The 
net running time, Memphis to Kansas 
City, deducting 1 hour and 26 minutes 
dead time, was It hours and 59 minutes; 
the speed averaging 4o 4-10 miles an hour 
for the 484 miles. Engineer L. W. Smith 
brought the train into Kansas City, and 
reached a speed of 64 miles an hour in 
several places, as shown by the indicator 
in the official car. The run from Spring- 
field to Ash Grove, 19 miles, was made in 
24 minutes, or at an average of 47% miles 
per hour. Ash Grove to Lockwood, 25 
miles, was covered in 33 minutes, a sus- 
tained rate of 45 miles per hour. Lock- 
wood to Fort Scott, 60 miles, was made in 
1 hour and 22 minutes, or 44% miles per 
hour average. Pleasanton to Boicourt, 
6 6-10 miles, was made in 6 minutes, or at 
the rate of 6314 miles—“ Empire State Ex- 
press” speed. Fontana to Pendleton, 6 
miles, was covered in even 6 minutes, 60 
miles an hour. 


EDISON’S RAILROAD CAREER.—AII rail- 
road men are more or less familiar with 
the name of the great electrician, Thomas 
Edison, but few of them are aware that 
he started out in life as atrain-boy, and 
that-he was a railroad operator for several 
years. The story of Edison’s boyhood is 
very attractively told by Linda Rose 
McCabe in a recent S¢. Vicholas. He was 
born at Milan, on the Huron River, and 
his first work was that of train-boy on the 
Grand Trunk Railway. In this humble 
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position he was noted for his energy and 
ingenuity in devising means to advance 
his business. The original enterprise he 
undertook was to wire the most startling 
headlines of the morning papers to the 
way-stations and get them posted in ad- 
vance to induce people to buy papers. 
Then he started a small papercalled 7he 
Grand Trunk Herald, which he set up 
and printed in the baggage car. As far as 
we know, this was the first and only paper 
printed onatrain. The boy was fond of 
reading scientific books and was greatly at- 
tracted to natural science. His bent in this 
direction induced him to quit the business 
of train butcher and editor, and turn tele- 
graph operator. When he was still a boy 
and operated at Port Huron, Mich., an ice 
jam broke the telegraph cable in the 
river, and there was so much floating ice 
that no boat could cross. It was import- 
ant to obtain communication with Sarnia, 
on the other side, but there seemed no 
possibility of making any connection. In 
this emergency, Edison went to one of 
the switching locomotives and with the 
whistle began calling Sarnia by the tele- 
graph code. After a time he was an- 
swered. The whistle has often been used 
to sound the telegraph signals since that 
time, but Edison first showed the way. 
He drifted about for several years, work- 
ing as operator. When stationed at a 
station on the Great Western as night op- 
erator, he devised a rig which automat- 
ically reported his office signal at the 
required times, even when he was indulg- 
ingin a nap. The train dispatcher was 
struck with Edison’s regularity in report- 
ing, but one night, needing to send a 
holding order, the particularly punctual 
operator could not be roused, and his 
trick was discovered and the author was 
promptly discharged. After that he found 
employment where his scientific attain- 
ments and inventive ability could be em- 
ployed for useful purposes. 


THE Lancaster & Hamden railroad was 
projected and partially built by E. P. Buell 
& Co., of Tarlton, O., but it has been oper- 
ated since September, 1893, by J. C. 
Short, as Receiver. At the time of the ap- 
pointment of the Receiver the road was 
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completed and in operation from its junc- 
tion with the Cincinnati & Muskingum 
Valley road, about two miles east of Stouts- 
ville, O., southward to Tarlton, a distance 
of aboutseven miles, and was graded and 
partially bridged and the ties laid from 
Tarlton southward about 23 miles, to a 
point four miles south of Bloomingville, 
making about 30 miles. The United 
States Court at Cincinnati has authorized 
the Receiver to complete the road as far 
as graded, which is now being done. The 
court has authorized the issue of $150,000 
of Receiver’s certificates, the same to be a 
first lien on that part of the road. The 
line as projected is from Columbus via 
Tarlton and Bloomville, to Hamden and 
Wellston, a distance of 75 miles, of which 
the above mentioned 36 miles is a part. It 
is expected that the entire line will be 
completed between Columbus and Wells- 
ton during the current year. The railroad 
company is authorized to issue $20,000 of 
stock, and $20,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
per mile of its entire main line of road. 
The office of the Receiver is at 45 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THE Supreme Court of Nebraska has 
rendered a very important decision in the 
case of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company vs. Wymore, involving 
the validity of certain contracts made with 
the Burlington voluntary relief depart- 
ment. As our readers know, this latter is 
an association composed of employes who 
contribute certain amounts from their 
wages towards an insurance fund for their 
relief when injured, and for the relief of 
beneficiaries named in case of death. The © 
railroad company collects the funds, fur- 
nishes the necessary clerical force and 
guarantees payment of loss. A member 
of this association agreed that, in consider- 
ation of the amounts paid by the company, 
the acceptance of benefits for injury or 
death should operate as a release and satis- 
faction of all claims for damages against 
the company arising from such injury or 
death, which could be made by him or his 
legal representatives. He was killedin an 
accident upon the road. The beneficiary 


named was his widow, who accepted the 


benefit, and, by instrument in writing, 
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received it “in full satisfaction and dis- 
charge of all claims or demands on account 
of, or arising from, the death of said de- 
ceased, which I now have, or can hereafter 
have,” against either the relief fund or the 
railroad company. Subsequently, as ad- 
ministratrix, she brought suit for damages 
against the railroad company on behalf of 
herself and children. Under these cir- 
cumstances the court holds (1) that the 
deceased’s contract did not of itself waive 
a right of action; (2) that neither that con- 
tract nor the acceptance of the money or 
release of liability by the widow operated 
to bar a right of action by the administra- 
trix on behalf of the children; (3) that her 
voluntary acceptance of the benefit and 
release of the company did operate to bar 
any action for her own benefit. Without 
deciding whether or not he could, by a 
compromise after the accident, before his 
death, deprive his heirs of their right of 
action, the court says such a member could 
not contract away their right before the 
injury and without their consent. Nor 
could he contract that the widow might, 
after his death, deprive the next of kin of 
their remedy. She had a right to com- 
promise with the company after her hus- 
band’s death, so far as her own rights were 
concerned, but that was all—Razlway 
Engineering. | 


On ihe: NaiY.) DNV CG iar ey eont 
Thursday, June 28, train 72, drawn by en- 
gine 249, a consolidated engine, four driv- 
ers connected 78 in diameter with cylin- 
ders 20x26. Engineer, H. H. Fox. Con- 
ductor, W. Daniels. The train was de- 
layed eleven minutes by the Harlem 
draw beingopen. W.H. Thomas, of Stam- 
ford, general manager of the firm of E. S. 
Jaffrey & Co., of New York, being desirous 
of reaching Stamford on time, and wishing 
to see what the engine could develop in 
point of hard work (he being a steady 
traveler on the road and noting those 
points), made a wager against the train 
making Stamford on time. To say that 
all hands hustled does not convey the idea, 
When you take into consideration the 
amount of work accomplished in the 
allotted time, and necessary delays, cross- 
ing over from track 3 to 4 on the Harlem 
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road to make the station stop at Wood- 
lawn, and peddling Adams express matter 
as far as Port Chester, making the run of 
thirty-four miles, including thirteen stops, 
with seven cars in the train, in 68% min- 
utes, it must be considered remarkable 
work for the engine, and speaks well for 
the management of the motive depart- 
ment. This is the engine that was fitted 
with the new Henney valve in her compet- 
itive trial with the Rhode Island com- 
pound last April, and won the prize for 
economy in fuel and water. Although the 
wager was not won (the train arriving in 
Stamford thirty seconds late), Mr. Thomas 
went to the engine, complimented the 
engineer on the fine run made, and made 
him a present. The train crew will not 
soon forget the incident, and neither will 
the station baggage-master in Stamford. 


THE Yardmasters’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers, at 
Peoria, Ill., June 15th: President, W. E. 
Bell, Peoria;: Vice-President, D. C. Clark, 
West Superior, Wis.; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, J. W. Coneys, Cincinnati; Directors 
—Fred. Dewey, Duluth; C. A. Wolf, Chi- 
cago; C. L. Corneau, Forest. The next 
annual convention will be held at Denver, 
Colo. 


PRESIDENT T. N. CHASE, St. Louis, Mo., 
states that most of the right of way has 
been secured from East St. Louis to Grand 
Tower, Ill., and that contracts for: the 
grading have been let as follows: John 
Scott from East St. Louis to Chester; Mc- 
Cabe, Penny & Meyers, from Chester to 
Grand Tower; Tansey & Ware, from Grand 
Tower to Cairo. M. English has the con- 
tract for laying the track. Robertson & 
Mass have the contract for ties and bridge 
lumber. Carter Bros. have the contracts 
for bridging. 4 

THE Lehigh Valley Railroad shops have 
recently turned out a new locomotive that 
is expected to eclipse all speed records. 
At atrial run, in the face ofa strong wind, 
the big engine increased her speed at every 
turn, and'a mile was run at the rate of 82% 
miles an hour, when the signal was given 
to slow down. It is expected that this 
engine will average 70 miles an hour with 
a heavy passenger train. 
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AT a meeting of the San Antonio & Gulf 
Shore stockhoiders, June 11, President 
Davis was authorized to issue bonds at the 
rate of $12,000 per mile on the line from 
San Antonio to Velasco, Tex., about 200 
miles. Grading is being vigorously pushed 
and it is expected to have 20 miles ready 
for the rails by July x. An officer of the 
company writes that a careful inspection 
of the country shows an enormous pros- 
pective traffic. It is claimed that a care- 
ful compilation of cattle, cotton, grain and 
other shipments in the territory tributary 
to the road shows over 9,000 car loads per 
year, without taking into account the in- 
crease which will naturally follow the 
development of the country, not more than 
Io percent. of which is under cultivation 
at the present time. Ex-Gov. Ireland, of 
Texas, has accepted the position of legal 
adviser of the company. S. Massey & Co., 
San Antonio, are the contractors. 


May was a fairly healthy month for the 
members of the Voluntary Relief Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburgh, the total disbursements aggre- 
gating over $22,000. On the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Company there was one ac- 
cidental death, for which was paid a bene- 
fit of $250; 8 natural deaths, $5,950; 108 
accidental disablements, $1,739.15; and 182 
cases of sickness, $3,280.60; total, $11,- 
228.75. On the Pan Handle there were 2 
natural deaths, $1,000; 5 accidental deaths, 
$3,500; 188 cases of accidental disable- 
ments, $3,824.30; 195 cases of sickness, $2,- 
818; total, $11,142.30; total for both roads, 
$22,371.05. One hundred and twelve cases 
of accident and 234 cases of sickness were 
carried over into June. 


THE Richmond & Danville road was 
sold at Richmond, Va., June 15th, under a 
decree of the United States Circuit Court, 
to C. H. Coster and A. J. Thomas, repre- 
senting the Drexel & Morgan reorganiza- 
tion committee, for $2,030,000. The fore- 
closure and sale were under the third 
mortgage, and subject to the gold, de- 
benture, and equipment mortgage. The 
sale was immediately confirmed by the 
court. A reorganization will at once be 
effected under the name of the Southern 
Railway Company. 
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Cool as a Cucumber. 

Reading an article published in the 

New York 7rilune in which were de- 
scribed the experience of two men in a 
railroad wreck where acar rolled over and 
over down an embankment into a river, re- 
minded a New Yorker of a similar acci- 
dent. 
' “There isn’t anything in the world that 
I know,” he said, “that makes a man lose 
his senses so completely as being tumbled 
over and over ina falling car, and yet I 
met a man once who seemed the personi- 
fication of coolness in just such a situation. 
As soon as our car left the track we were 
all shot from our berths in various direc- 
tions, being tumbled up and down and 
around as the car kept on turning somer- 
saults. Like the people I read about, we 
landed in the water, and when the car 
came to a standstill after its terrifying 
bumping and crashing, I was so fright- 
ened that I could scarcely move my arms 
to keep my head above water. 

“Near me, however, was a man who kept 
his head. 

““Tyon’t splash around so,’ he said, ‘ you'll 
cut yourself. The car is full of broken 
glass lamps, wrenched rods and rails, and 
you'll hack yourself to pieces.’ 

“But I thought I was drowning, and I 
shouted my fears to him. 

“Oh, no,’ said he, ‘we are not drown- 
ing; we’ll get out of this easily.’ 

“But it was not so easy to escape as my 
cool friend assured me. The wholeinside 
work had been shattered, and there was 
nothing by which we could climb to the 
windows, which were high above us, as 
our car was overturned, lying on its roof. 

“We made so many efforts to jump up, 
always falling back into the water, that I 
became exhausted. My friend, however, 
kept on encouraging me. 

“Finally, with his assistance, I managed 
to clutch a window frame and I got out. 
He followed me shortly afterward. 

“The first thing he did when we had 
climed outside was to examine himself for. 
cuts and other wounds. 

“Well, I guess I am alive,’ he said, with 
a laugh. 
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“After we had sat there for awhile 
watching with shivers the wreckers work- 
ing out to us, my friend declared he was 
going to crawl back into the car. 

“Great heavens!’ I begged, ‘don’t do 
that; we were lucky to getoutonce. You 
might get pinned there or drowned by the 
rising water. 

“‘T have a waistcoat in there,’ he an- 
swered, ‘and in the inside pocket there’s 
over $1,000. I’m going back for that waist- 
coat. My berth was an end one, and I 
might be able to find it.’ 

“Tn the face of my protests, he crawled 
back through the window, and, when he 
dropped down with a ioud splash, I was as 
‘rattled’ as if I had been there again my- 
self. Icould hear him puffing around in 
the water down there for a long time, 
while he fished for his waistcoat. Finally 
his wet head came through the window 
once more, and I was never more glad to 
see a man. 

““T gotit, he said, with a triumphant 
laugh. ‘Pretty wet, but the bills seem to 
be there. Watch is gone. Too bad; 
was given to me, but one can’t expect to 
save everything out of a railroad wreck,’ 
he added cheerfully. 

“He was a cool man, that fellow, and 


nothing could disturb his good humor.” 
eee 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
SERIES B. 
CLEVELAND, O., July 30, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 919, 920, 92I, 922, 923, 
924, 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 933, 934, 935, 
936, 937 and 938. 
To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 
You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowi ing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of seven dothare and fifty 
cents from all who are insured for $4,500, five 
dollars from all who are insured for $3,000, and 
two dollars and fifty cents from those who are 
insured for $1,500, for the payment of the follow- 
ing claims, of those who were members of this 
Association at the time these deaths occurred: 


ASSESSMENT NO. gI9. 

March 21, 1894. Bro. FRANK A. MORGAN, of 
Boston Div. ,61. Admitted June 15, 1887. Age Bae 
Died from epileptic convulsion. Insurance pay- 
ableto MRS. NELLIE A. MORGAN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. g20. 


May 6, 1894. Bro. JOSEPH M. WHITLOCK, of 
New Haven Div., 77. Admitted June go, 1868. Age 


cent Div., 
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62. Died from malarial fever. Insurance payable 


to MRS. J. M. WHITLOCK. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 921. 

May 14, 1894. Bro. W. M. BASKIN, of Birming- 
ham Div., 156. Admitted Aug. 11, 1892. Age 39. 
Died from blood poisoning. Insurance payable 
to Mrs. W. M. BASKIN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 922. 

May 22, 1894. Bro. KDWIN B. GREEN, of Old 
Colony Div., 312. Admitted March 23, 1893. Age 
32. Died from pericarditis. Insurance payable 
to MRS. SUSAN GREEN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 923. 


Bro. WILLIAM NICHOLSON, of 
Admitted Feb. 26, r8q1. 
Insurance 


May 27, 1894. 
S. S. Brown Div., 370. 
Age 53. Killed by derailing engine. 
payable to Mrs. WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 924. 


June 14, 1894. Bro. HERBERT M. ANNIS, of 
Logan Div., 20. Admitted Aug. 15, 1887. Age 45. 
Died from Bright’s disease of the kidneys. In- 
surance payable to MRS HERBERT ANNIS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 925. 


June 19, 1894. Bro. JOSEPH VALLIER, of Cres- 
193. Admitted April 17, 1889. Age 53. 
Died from peritonitis. Insurance payable to Mrs; 


JOSEPH VALLIER. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 926. 


June 21, 1894. Bro. MORRIS A. LEE, of United 
Div., 292. Admitted Nov. 22, 1892. Age noee Died 
from i injuries received in an accident Insurance 
payable to Mrs, MorrRIS A. LEE. 


. ASSESSMENT NO. 927. 


June 23, 1894. Bro. THOS. L. CLEMENTS, of 
Magnolia Div,, 196. Admitted April 1, 1892. Age 
40. Died from malarial fever. Insurance payable 
to Mrs. FLORA CLEMENTS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 928. 

June 23, 1894. Bro. JOSEPH GORGAS, of Phil- 
lipsburg Div., 30. Admitted Dec. 5, 1883. Age 46. 
Died from diabetes. Insurance payable to MRs. 
JOSEPH GORGAS. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 929. 

June 25, 1894. Bro. GEO. F. KIRCH, of New York 
City Div., 105. Admitted April 27, 1887. Age 4o. 
Died es consumption. Insurance payableto Mrs. 
GEO. F. KIRCH. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 930. 


June 26, 1894.. Bro. HENRY LAMB, of Pee Dee 
Div., 265. Admitted July 18,1885. Age 59. Died fron 
chronic gastritis catarrh. Insurance payable to 
lawful heirs. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 931. 

June 30, 1894. Bro. GEO. T. MCDUFFIN, of Sea- 
side Div., 314. Admitted Jan. 11, 1891. Age 33. 
Died from perity phititis. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. GEO, T. MCDUFFIN. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 932. 


July 1, 1894. Bro. SAMUEL F. CHERRY, of 
Harhebire Div., 74. Admitted June 4, 1869. Age 
57. Died from dropsy of the heart. Insurance 
payable to Mrs. Mary M. CHERRY, JOHN S&., and 
JESSIE T. JERRY. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 933. 

July 8, 1894. Bro. H. B. TAYLOR, of New Haver 
Div., 77. Admitted April 8, 1886. Age 52. Died 
from meningitis. Insurance payable to Mrs. H. 
B. TAYLOR, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 934. 


July 10, 1894. Bro. WM. M. LEIMBERS, of 
Tygart Valley Div., 284. Admitted April 9, 1892: 
Age 33. Died from intussusception of the bowels. 
aap payable to Mrs. WM. M. LEIMBERS, 
wife 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 935. 

July 13, 1894.. Bro. WM. SWATZ, of Harmony 
Div., 417. Admitted July 1, 1893. Age30. Killed 
by derailed engine. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
SUSAN SWATZ. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 936. 

July 13, 1894. Bro. T. R. RAMSEY, of Newark 
Div., 36. Admitted June 25, 1893. Age 33. Killed 
by derailed engine. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
T. R. RAMSEY, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 937- 

July 13, 1894. Bro. WILLIAM DILL, of Marshall 
Pass Div., 199. Admitted July 15, 1890. Age —. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. CARRIE L,. DILL. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 938 

July 14, 1894. Bro. FRANK A. DUDLEY, of 
Louisville Div., 78. Admitted Nov. 17, 1882. Age 
47. Killed in a collision. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. A. M. DUDLEY. 

NOTE.—Assessments Nos. 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 
924, 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931,932 and 933 will 
be paid from the surplus. Secretaries will collect 
for five. Assessments Nos. 919, 922, 923, 926, 927, 
929, 931, 933, 934, 935, 936 and 937 are for $1,500. All 
others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 16,469, of which 12,272 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 
12,272 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
tetary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

H.C Hays, Gen’l Sec. 

A, B. YOUNGSON, President. 


16,469, of which 


OS 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Brother D. McNabb, of Div. 322, is requested to 
correspond withJ. H. Spencer, C. K. and Sec’y of 
Insurance Div. 322. 


In the July JOURNAL the name of G. W. Gleason 
appears as having final withdrawal card. It 
should have been expelled. 


J. L. Mann is requested to correspond with F. 
A. E. of 352 and 464. When last heard from was 
at Jewett, Ohio. 

The address of Engineer Jerry Winkleplick is 
desired by J. E. Henderson, Div. 55, Ogden, Utah. 
Winkleplick was a member of some Division in 
Missouri. 


In July number the name of W. A. Whelton ap- 
peared in the list of expulsions. It should have 
been W, A. Whitton. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of D. E. Car- 
penter, member of Div. 98, will confer a great 
favor by notifying the F. A. E., Bro. Wigginjost. 


Will the Brother who wrote me a letter from 
California, referring to an engineer in Denison, 
Ohio, be kind enough to write me again, and ad- 
dress his letter to A.S Graw, Buckeye, Tenn. ? 


An error appears in the address of Mrs. 
J. A. Slaughter on page 611, July JOURNAL. 
It should, read Charleston, instead of Charles- 
town; in consequence, many have addressed 
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Charlestown, and the mail has been much de- 
layed. 


Information wanted of an engineer, John M. 
Sisco. Last heard of, running on some road in 
Texas, out of Palestine or Galveston; formerly 
ran on Southern Pacific R.R. Any information 
sent to his daughter, Mrs. William Aldrich, Pros- 
ser, Adams County, Nebraska, will be deeply ap- 
preciated. 





Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. H. at once: 
Diviston— 

470—Malchon McLaren, 

498—W. H. Dicks. 

385—Peter Larkins. 

129—John Lingner, Thomas Flynn. 

201—Jas. O’Connor, R. Dickson, Jno. Carr, M. E. 

Stafford. ; 

98—P. McDonald, KE. H. Owens, Geo. O’Neil, E. 
HE. Shear, D. E. Carpenter, Charles R. 
Campbell. 

225—Wm. Wells, F. D. O’Connoll, H. B. Drullard, 
Daniel Carney. 


_ Oo 2 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. K.—Eps.] 

Bellevue, O., June 11, Jean and Georgie, daugh- 
terand sonof Bro. John and Sister Hlizabeth 
Patterson, members of Div. 447. 


New Haven, Conn., July 9, Brother Hiram B. 
Taylor, of Div. 77. 

Victoria, Ont., June 11, Mrs. Richard Turner, 
wifeof Bro. R. Turner, of Div. 240. 

Jackson, Tenn., June 30, Will Cecil, son of Bro. 
W. H. Nourse and wife, of Div. 93. 


Huntington, W. Va., May 16, Sister Nellie, mem- 
ber of Div. 116,G. I. A., and wife of Bro. W. J. 
Miller, of Div. 190. 

Harrisburg, Pa., July 1, Bro. S. F. Cherry, of 
Div. 74. 

Weston, W. Va., July io, Bro. Wm. Limbers, of 
Div. 284. 

Dodge City, Kas., June 26, Bro. J. C. Taylor, of 
Div. 252. 


Monroe, La., July 11, Bro. W. A. Bowman, of 
Div.) 326: 


Stratford, Ont., July 13, Bro. Alexander Muir, of 
Div. 188. 


Boston, July 15, Bro. James P. Dodge, of Div. 61. 


Harrisburg, Pa., July 15, Newton Howard, son of 
Bro. A. N. Conrad, of Div. 506. 


Salida, Colo., July 14, Bro. W.H. Dill, of Div. 199. 





PINE BLUFF, ARK., July Io, 1894. 
The following resolutions were adopted at a 
regular meeting of Division 216, July 7, 1894: 
Sudden death of friends from natural or acci- 
dental causes gives us a more vivid realization of 
our dependence in our Grand Master and Chief 
who rules the universe; the accidental death of 
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our beloved Brother, Z. J. Ferguson, will ever im- 
press upon our memories the uncertainty of this 
life. 


WHEREAS, The loss of our beloved Brother and 
co-worker is small in comparison with that sus- 
tained by his bereaved family; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Div. 216, B. 
of L. B., extend to the mourning family of our 
beloved Brother, Z. J. Ferguson, our sincere sym- 
pathy, and will do all in our power to lighten 
their burden of grief and care. 

Resolved, That our charter be draped in mourn- 
ing for a period of thirty days, thata copy be 
sent the family of Brother Ferguson and a copy 
to be spread on our minutes. 

JOHN CROWLEY, 
R. H. RUE, 


* committee 
J. E. HUGHES, 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





DENVER, COLO., July 10, 1894. 
Received from EK. W. Stevens, Sec’y Div. 268, 


$4,500, in full on policy held by myself. Accept. 


thanks. C. F. BECKMAN. 


PORT JERVIS, July 6, 1894. 
Received from J. H. Woods, Sec’y Port Jervis 
Div., 54, $3,000, being the amount due on the pol- 
icy held by my late husband, C. L. Phelps. 
MRS. JULIA PHELPS. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL., July 10, 1894. 
Received from W. N. Thompson, Sec’y Div. 48, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, G. H. 
Jump. Mrs. ELLA JUMP. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., July 7, 1894. 
Received of N. Jay Beecher, Sec’y Div. 448, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, G. H. Williams. 
Accept thanks. Mrs. ALICE WILLIAMS. 


JULY 5, 1894. 
Received from W. H. Eaton, Sec’y Div. 380, 


$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, C. C. 
Cole. Accept thanks. Mrs. Lucy Core. 


UTICA, July 6, 1894. 
Received of M. J. Carroll, Sec’y Div. 14, $3,000, on 
policy of my late husband, Wm. F. Reese. 
FRANCES EH. REESE. 


PANA, ILL., July 9, 1894. 
Received of W. D. Hetrick, Sec’y Div. 127, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, Charles Pat- 
ten. Please accept my sincere thanks. 
Mrs. ANNA PATTEN, 


YOAKUM, TEXAS, July 11, 1894. 
Received from C. J. Harding, Sec’y Div. 427, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, Joseph 
Miller. MARIE MILLER. 


Fort Mapison, Ia., July 6, 1894. 
Received of H. G. Rust, Sec’y Div. 391, $3,000, 
amountdue on policy held by my late husband, 
Frank B. Craig. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. Ipa E. CRAIG. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA., June 13, 1894. 
Received from D. H. DeGear, Sec’y Div. 159, 
$1,500, on policy held by late husband, Wencile 
Shefronick. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. EMMA SHEFRONICK. 
St. Louis, Mo., July 12, 1894. 
Received of EK. Smith, Sec’y Div. 428, $1,500, on 
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policy held by my late husband, Chas. Hohl. 
Accept thanks. Mrs. CLARA HOHL. 


JoOPLin, Mo., July, 1894. 

Received from R. W. Deardorff, Sec’y Div. 270, 

$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, Wm. 
Sexton. Accept thanks, Mrs. MARY SEXTON. 
ATLANTA, GA., July 10, 1894. 

Received from T. C.Waters, Sec’y Gate City Div., 

368, $3,000, on policy held by late husband, 
Thomas A. Wood. Mrs. S. C. Woop. 
PERRY, IOWA, July 13, 1894. 

Received from B. Schimelfinig, Sec’y Div. 182, 

$4,500, on policy held by my husband. Accept 
thanks. Mrs. BELLE VAN HORNE. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 7, 1894. 

Received from D. H. Fowler, F. A. E., of Penn 

Treaty Div., 71, $3,000, on policy held by my late 
husband, Dan Sheard. Mrs. SaRAH A. SHEARD. 
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WITHDRAWALS. 





*FRinal. 
From Divitston— 


363—J. J. McDonald. 
10o2—J. D. Sharrah.* 
372—M. Murray. 
261—H. J. Zimmer.* 
466—G. W. Glasgow.* 
301—J. A. Callahan. 
363—Ambrose Hatmaker.* 
266—W. H. Hall.* 

83—J. R. McCabe.” 
281—H. Brewer. 


From Diviston— 


246—F. R. Heaton. 
438—J. H. Pelham. 
63—Geo. W. Robins.* 
413—W. H. Bingham.* 
83—O. G. Straback.* 
221—W. J. Cox.* 
270—J. Y. Mullvehill. 
447—Floyd Turner. 
192—Frank Duscelle.* 
445—R. E. Martin.* 
296—T. McCarthy.* 
39—J. Shoenberger, Jno. Bliss, John Welsh. 
388—H. Des Marcus, E. Garrepy, R. Garrepy, R. 
Pring, G. H. A. Brazeau, N. Prevost, P. 
Leduc, J. Hebert, C. Rollin, KE. Clement, 
A. B. White, O. Viger. 
224—John Preston,* Ed. O. Barkley,* Chas. Dor- 
man,* Josiah Cass.* 
73—Wm. H. Ellis; Fred. Nenabuck. 
g8—Chas. F. Sanborn, W. H. Stuart, W. S. Mc- 
Cracken, Robt. Hester.* 
197—Thos. McGuire,* C. Watts.* 
273—W. S. Weight,* John Donovan,* J. A.Shustir.* 
415—A. W. Reid, C, M. Brown, D. A. Gills, C. 
Chandler, 


_— OOS 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Divitston— Into Diviston— 


259—Henry Bochman, 118—Geo. Eldridge. 

379—Jerry Wood. 276—J. B. Piper. 

287—J. D. Long. 219—T. P. Davis. 
I9—S. W. Ingalls. 266—H. D. Chase. 

250—W. W. Mahaney. 83—Geo. FitzJohn. 

5oi—W.. Ll. Young. 

129—Mills Rea, W. H. Bolton. 

120—B. Harper, J. H. Moore. 


Or —_—__—. 


ADMITTED BY CARD. 





Into Dtviston— 


246—Phil. Drenom, Geo. Seiber, James Fenney, 
Geo. A.* Brouw, C. W. Buttemore, A. L, 
Banister, J. A. Sandefer, Thos. S. Shaw, 
from Div. 225. 

39—P. F. Heaton, from Div. 246. 

381—J. Scofield, P. McFall, L. Dutil, from Div. 388. 

366—D. White, W. L. Holmes, from Div. 139. 

308—P. Verrett. 

216—James Sweeney. 

19—R. F. Martin, from Div. 332. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
er. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to receive 
their JouRNAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. E., giv- 
ing name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and yaa ae on one 
side of the paper only, addressed ee . Salmons, B. 
of pebublic Square, Cleveland, Terms $1. 25 
tase year, "in advance. For meeteey d rates, address 

C. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 

_ ARTHUR, G.C. E. C. H. Satmons, 8. Se EK. 
as Vets A.G.C.E. D. Everett, T.G.E. 
Te g “INGRAHAM, ¥F.G. E. 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses ave same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 
1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 eemeyes 2p. m., 
room 23, Lewis BI’ ke. 92 Griswold st 
FRANK PIMLOTT, C. By & [n8...cccssseeses 2 Wesson ave. 
E. C. MAppDEN, Fr. A, Do jesctesss cigdvesssssesse 29 W. Columbia 


Se eee ee 
2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays at 
a cor. Main et Jackson. 

Ds . BARRETT, OR Dieaad bev=l eran 207 Waterloo ave., So. 

J i: Benny EE Mi 1a AU, 607 First st. 


38—COLLINWOOD, O., meetsat K. of P. Hall, Smith 
Block, Collamer bt. Pe alternate Tuesdays. 

RG. SHEPHERD, C. 

a BairpD, F. jAv OR Bien ae ale Be 3, 
EO. HASKINS, ETB ebas tere vcteranccosh mock desatcecete ccreneoes 


4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meets ist and 3rd 
Sundays at /2,/ands: 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

JOSS POULT Me Oth cacccsockessccesscecesdvorecedosddevehe 712 Oliver st. 

oul. MiAGK. Wy A. E. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—-ORANGE GROVE, at_ LOS ANGELES, CAL., 





meets Tuesdays, in B. L. HK. Hall, at 7 p.m. 
PRAY DAVES SO. Th Bee a ies 109 N. Ann st. 
OR MOGARNS HEHAL Heese sctce: "1327 Buena Vista st. 
iy Ch) OR DANGT EMSs sectbecocesursrscteasece: 1440 San Ferando st. 





6—MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, 
mea dal ls 30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th st. 


meets 2 & 4 


Wn. FULLER, CRUD gagsnce kv cctee ce seek agdsotbectteet te 
THOS. By. SGI HAW PAS Be 2oec ck deoonientosscakerctaatnoones 
C. L. Buack, Bite Me hihi nens Mat CEE: Box 203 





7—LaFAYETTE, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. E. Hall, oor , Fourth and Ferry, 

od he, J HARDING 

J. HOWLAND, aN 


8—MEXICO, at SLATER, MO., 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1;30. 

A. MULLEN, Oi aecotescetcte ens ccessane 

JOHN FIrzGERALD, ¥, A. E. 

See LG Be LING ese cerscccdedece cases. 

9—WASHCA, MINN., meets iD L. H. Hall, over 
Puen & Goodman’ 8, ‘ond & 4th Sundays at 2. 

H. A. READ, C. E. GA a a hae ALE UNM e's soho 

W. %: BAUMAN, We Ty eee ee eee PRE BO Box 427 

J. EH. CRAVEN, i eee hastensocbncetsendeossahetipuseeren -Box 214 


10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 
77, 31st st. 
Lit BURNS, C.E 


L. D. Murpnry, fina Reecessoddsccastescccetoovsees 2949 Wetuon ave. 


1l—INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 





meets in K. P, 











BYR y Giondisccsss seaeantrsss Raaseose 179 N. California st. 
Wm. M. Brytue, F. A. Hiestacctensstetevareeensg: Col Nea Ln 
WE UMVIM BBs aie csrecs-conecesetecevebesesss 39 So. Arsenal st. 


12—FORT WAYNE, IND., meets every Sunday at 2 
p.m., B. L. EH. Hall, 136 Calhoun st. P 

JOHN G. BECHTOL, ©. Bu...ssecssssense. 354 W. Washington 
M. 'TEAGARDEN, F. A. B. and Inas...... 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
pruneaye) at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 








fi SNOW) UlenBiccssrsteetcceseise aabeasees Portage City, Wis. 
Cuas. W. WHITING, SPAY een sccespeccs 616 St. James st. 
WALTER SHANNON, Pe ik oscses Portage, Wis. 
14—UTICA, N. Y., meets! & 3Sundays, at 2, Post 

Bacon Hall, Kinney Bl’k, Charljotte st. 
A. Myers, C. p NASA TS Se I ES 2) 72 2nd st 
H. Van Vost, AL tas eeeeenressast oethenes 182 Elizabeth st. 
M. J. CARROLL, Ines ONeseiescapsncossete evesses 84 Main 


15—BUVFALO,N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 
pe AE Boer, & z 
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146—GALION, O., meets every arene evening in 
Wis Olean) tn Hall, Bom Market st y J 
N. JENKINSON De Beast: pelreeey OS ee ER en eee Box 387 

Howie Bopry, ee A. B. @ilnmece: 320 So. Orange st. 


17-STANBERRY, MO., meets Sundays, 9:30, I. 0. F. 
Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 


Hi. ee 'HOMPSON, Os. Ls, adevotentesaateeceon ete at aceesess 
W. Berman, FOAL Bice ee Lock box 400 
Ae. on Mitproy, 138. saulieda Soave ceveasey be teat aetaclnus deeb ares Box 244 


18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
ene? in Curtis Block, State st. ., Opposite Church st. 
Lynn, C. 35 Genesee st. 

.17 Upton Park 
20680 Thompson 


19—-BLOOMINGTON,ILL., meets ue & 3rd Sundays, 
ate2750) pu md... 910 West Chestnut 8 








M. Burter, C. BHiee ee ids. «eh! doit sor No! West st. 
Epw. McDona.p, SEWIPAS, cH texeectessies 713 West Mulberry 
Wm. SuTFIN, Ree ERTS oes tes 607 W. Chestnut st. 





20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays at 10a.m., cor. Market and 4th st. 


B. V. PITMAN Hineedeseo tsar on ceeshe est ctioteues emia as 1322 High 
J. KENNEDY, Meare Ayia ea ele Es 1700 Spear 
JERRY OLEWELL, MEAS ee cents oe aoe eeteetee ee 1921 Broadway 


oe aes TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30a. 
> 176 Johnson ave. 

pea EB ARVUATOae Hivccceretuseesects scasiiacsictocetteee eects 672 Main st. 

JACOB Witean. DEO RA THAR Gs LTD Bireec ects Mecncteumtoees 13 Bender 


22—CAMDEN, N. J., ks first and third Sun- 
days atl: 30p. m.,at B. L. HE. Hall, 10 South 2nd. 





SLEW Eee cecal. Mt. Holly, Ni ie DONelod 
Gro, IB LD Divam ye At Miteter stats ctecet sete oe tet 900 Penn st. 
R. GAUNTT, 1 VY eA 323 Mickle st. 


23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meetsist & 3rd mend yss 
1:30 p. m., at Bo LH. Hall, 117 South 5th 5s 


H. HORNBERGER, CBee etcas eee secteece 1506 Se. 8th st. 
RA NIOUR VAN UOH YANNIS, 100 ccc ccccccgsdeesees 1501 EB Edwards 
GEO. HOFFMAN, DG AVS ae co a a et 802 So. 11th st. 











24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
p. m., in Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 

WALTER A. WEA TERISS Car Wit teasvacsvtetessthecetenececcsat B 

OLE TORGERSON, F. A. BE. & Ins. Pelaenks . 22 


23—TERRE HAUTH, IND., meets 2 Sunday at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main ‘and 7th 5 











JOHN Hs: WVIOO'D WO vi Fut gtecnseteelccoekes aucn sas teense 634 N. 9th 
CHAS. BENNE TT, (APSA A Bee GEA LAN Size ceececcas lots 1004 N. 9th 


Sp a ete VA., meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 
roel fe Oe ‘Hall,’ cor. Mayo and Franklin. 


Ww. @. BLUNT, VERE Tee Be SiO ie 408 Hancock 
J. Bs Woop, PACS LR ee ttascrtcespesomeciee 112 North 20th st. 
isclis CHAT IIE Y | NSe. ss sssecssecesssovssceas 2305 K. Broad st. 


27—RACINA, at FREEPORT, ILU., meets first and 
third Sundays, in A. O. U. W. Hall, at2 py ms 

L. McGovern, SRT ren INE alas SE SS) 2 Carroll 

Dyed Oe GRIFFITH, BK. A..H., ns. & Jod......256 Liberty 


23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER. meets 7 Pasddave? at 
ne a.m., in Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 

4h ge ae C.E EPPS A é 

. Burver, F. A. E ws 

N. re McGinnis, TIS: Wocslsevenseves oadecheveriiavecvaneeances 


29—GRAND CANON, 
Wednesdays, at 7:30’p. m., at B 





Oorsccsccssscos 


at eh ar COLO., 
Pwo wall: 
Ale We Ketner, C. E. & Ins......... 4 Western Nat'l Bank 
a ROSTER a irate binceeee, Me rereee 835 Abriendo ave. 


30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., 
Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nae 1 Bank: 


meets at 1p. 


A. F. SHEDD, C. WS bape woe . Box 3! 
M. W. Moyer, Gr Ara Hi Pagiaeracsnndemtiidestecoces saceo t: Boxiz 


31-CLEVELAND, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2 


arn Lary te We Halt, Public Square. 
KNIGHT, LOL Te as ea te ee Oe ee 17 Abby st. 
ey MEK MEGUYS WPA Wilt) Balacceccsssss 73 Carroll st. 
W.H. Bockuns, Tpit Lecctees So cgoedstsasies 428 Scovill ave. 





32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway, 

(CB Lier A CMON a Oomllitxenccrtesccctstedectocesbeccsecehorscre 

C. K. Ropinson, F. A. EH. Rn Wee eae peal 108 N. 4th 


33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets1&3 Sunday at 
2:30,in B. L. E. Hall, 16,H. Main st. 


ASM TTTIF aL ©) er Micatent, pececcccasssesciesasnedbe satstessceetatens 85 Clay st. 
INPUT NIE SH) Bie Av Hise dh..css6s csdeetsocesencestesnet--s.000 DO AV Ce 
Een Grae Patyrth Te Nit 11 Getc: i shccsccsacstdecacenssgor'nd 36 Beardsley st. 


34—LITTLE MIAMI, at COLUMBUS, O., meets1 &3 
Sundays 2:30, 2, 4 & 5 Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 
JOHN T. Boor, Sei lah act Rca, ask te 43246 High st. 
DA. McCormick, Mer Arse Missesrvecacsersenes 1094 Bennett st. 
JoHN CASSEL, Wie wcaeadialset hudetvesets 158 W. First ave. 
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35-LEX INGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m., and 4th Sunday at 2:30 Dy ils. 
in Masonic Hall, cor. Elm and Kenner sts. 





vee PET OMS COW Hii. .ccsasesecss ... Box 16 
G. CRISSINGER, yA .Box 66 

yo D. SMITH, Tne Anne 

36—NEWARK, U., meets every Sunday, at] p.m., in 
iy SOAS OF Hall, So. Fark eee 

C. C. Bogo, C. | OK Seotecasied 354 Eastern ave. 

Cuas. BAGULEY, F. TEL NR Ce 39 Cedar st. 

Ev1as Dew, Tn8.s08 4 hae ee 145 HE. Main 


37—MATTOON, ILL. pee every Sunday at3p.m. 


in Hinckle’s Block, Ww. Broadway. 
Wm. Brirp, C. E. & Tas ince (eke. 149 Wabash st. 
w.w. SMYTHE, Br ntAs a en ccareectecss fereses 126 Hdgar ave. 


38-STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
are and third "Mondays ft 2ip-m 2, in. Masonic Hall. 

EL Newcompe, C. E 

Cc. ir JORDAN, TSA cee gore CR Oe Ce 

WEN AS HEPAR Di EIS suceetesmnccaylcctesessoketetacsdesdiver's Box 244 


39-SEYMOUR, IND., meets 2&4 Mondays, 7:30 p. 
m., Hustedt’s Hall, cor. 2nd & Ewing 





ae PRICK, C2 saee. 1384 W. 6th, Chidingath Ohio. 
C. A. WATERS, F. VAP SUT NS Mid ceec <eutansataeesbatsesheets Box 224 
Sate ln Be bnGenssecaseec Box 361, Washington, Tha. 





40—PORTLAND, MAINH, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at8&p.m. 


GPW ABB CEH see slusrtentebees coabadwessotees 13 Fredrick st. 
ie BUCKMAN, TOA ee ee coc es Woessesss 23 Fredrick st. 
Ge HILBorN, a8 Sete desbenn srertostaseecnes 64 Morning st. 





41—ELMIRA,N. meets first and third Sundays 


at3 p.m., at Gad ‘Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 
F, Hepes, C. oes ea Soneteien Mat RC ad ceee do eccaneeaciees 217 W. 3rd st. 
Lely by JONES, WC PACH egret ia tacscecucnsetesaccss 127 W. Market 
B.F. KNIGHT, ITS receeacescacesecacsecwsessea cov 402 W. 5th st. 








42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
SOP EUEOAYe 8p. m. , Druids Hall, 7000 So. Broadway. 

E. F. Green, CO. 6619 So. 6th st. 

G. telat es RAR 5 

W. P. ALLEN, Ins 


483—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLH, PA. eabete in 
ores Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Blk., "Mondays at 2. 








SVR HI INT GH OMS Ae Mia secekepeersaleiectccs,icatoaness No. Park ave. 
Siar, ‘CALDWELL, UA BI. esses teccs cor. Water & Center 
VSR UNL RURE AY MULTI Bint seacttoshesueaccs deeceeascecs 703 Terrace st. 





44—W YOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

J.F. Airrie, C. E., Ins. & Jour. Agt.. Box 146 

Aye MnrAsuREs, FAPARAB ey Gear ge coen oe Yin Box 107 


45— WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 





Ss. Poeun: CPW SU eG meteotsctiartotanteee 3914 Aspen st. 
JOHN E. DEISEM, BDA UH corasene aes ccsascees 628 N. 37th st. 
H. P. KELLEY, i pa iy tie eed ON ee 620 N. 35th st. 








46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 
Wednesday evening at8p.m. 


SE OIA RROD DiC Se. ttaie adectsececteccsnecedesawecs 132 Central 
J. ihe SE WER EtAc teers cateewerepectake 622 Central ave. 
DLS ONES, UNS sisvectts: recasece oplecisdtesetveckore reer ceere 197 Quail 





47“HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 








D. Ween, Ce Wacscetcacpteaedingeevsedens pion tress cree 3 Collier 
ae BALCOM. OT, Av Busca m ed 18 Cottage ave. 
G. ae BADGELY, EN Se riceene ere: 19 Cottage Grove ave. 
48—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 

8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Hall, cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 
W. TuHompson, C. E.& Tre ete eh 2803 Scott ave. 
OL se PATE AE CWA OH, ccasaswactuatie er elect tees zee ct 2919 Caroline 
49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS, grit meets 

Ist Thursday & 3d Sunday, in I. 0. F. Hal 
VWViNIet U OHINS TON SOE recor ined. iopeosestecterees 301 8. “4th St. 
Aa hes SULLIVAN, Bie VAY GB eistecavetasssenetare 305 Market ave. 
M. M. STEPHENS, DBAs cadbdt Sea tessoeccsoatosceer teens tee 


50—-CONNELLSVILLHE, PA., meets 1and3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 


H. eee ATKINSON, EH i sncesssebovayss th tee Box 3 
G. W NEON RMN WWE's Ac - Biota ltiece Mack ticks Box 53 
F.A. “LEEBERGER, | oP OR tte Wa ES 





51—PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets ist & 3rd Sundays 


1:30 p.m., Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 
JERRY 0’ BRIEN, co eS ae ahs Sotete 1638 Ellsworth 
W.C. RoBERTS, .H. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 


Baltimore, Mae 


52—-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
1 we 3 Sundays, at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 


yo a SHIPLEY, MLD Meee Cec atwscaccsn ssasssieae 731 KH. Preston 
UNGLAUB, A ae WOUT. ASt Atk. 907 E. Preston 
Geol Ww. Fry, bes eves RU ccaducsaseectes 340 Girard ave. 


53—J ERSEY OLTY, N. J., meets Ist & 3rd Sunday, 
2% Boe Roaches Hall, cor. Grove and Mor gan st. 

DAS ENV SEMUA TONEY © Cr ibisssriedcnsperssetateeder 1 249 Fourth st, 

SARA U CUB EAR ORE OAS MUNG oe esc 232 Second st. 

S.GARABRANT, ‘Tius Moen 105 Thomas st., Newark, N. J. 
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54—PORT JERVIS, NuYs ype Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 

at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st 
o: ae CR pac scades corde tadeeudeeenseeee 14 Kingston ave. 
Front 


PRnNRICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
meets 1 and 3 Mondays, in Engineers’ Hall, at 3 p.m. 


ie ae SHITMUDS, Cs |W ei vecssestessepenbescessdesavanseste cence 
. CANADY,.F. A. E...:....: 558. 24th st., Ogden, Utah. 
ii. %. Doon, iné:5.. ca ee 


56—-KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 8rd st. 


Jos. Huverstunt, Chae DE ee rtp ers Hotel Clyde 
aa COLELTER,. FA A Mhisssestee settee: 916 Grand ave. 
. O'BRIEN, has coasaden se bebdiscceestatyrasebeeetneeeee en 1226 Reid st. 


57—PROVIDENCHE, R. I., meets 1and 3 Sundays at 2 


at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange PI 


p. m. 4 

E. W. DARLING, Or Nae eeea eee ees 97 Jewett 
TACO ULLTAMS. B. An ee ee 173 Orms st. 
C. A. WHIPPLE, Ins. canes ee 21 Felix st. 


58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 
Sundays at 2 DP. Ws Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 


J. WETHERWAX, C. j MRE evi ane 85 1 Ube 15 Franklin 
CHAS. A. Porter, A AED aecetesectecss 9 Watkins ave. 
J.D. PRIMMER, Tiss icc ee ee 56 River st. 


59—-GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist Pore at 2, & 3d 

Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall, oj bbs shops. 
BenJ. Evans, C. E.......... Bath-on- Bike Atadeees Ne Ye 
8. H. Buruans, F. A. E.,Bath-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 
J. HEPINSTALL, Ine...... 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N. Y. 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 

J. R. Witkinson, ©. E. 312 BR. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W.M. JoHNsoN, FCA, Bodilte a eee 901 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atl0a. 

m.,and fourth Tuesday at 2 p. m., at Engineers’ 

Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld. 

tee . GoopRIcH, sae 2 Lincoln st., 
Lass 

G. . Doriry, F. A. EH., 6 School, Charlestown, Mass. 

TE: rere Tei sated’: Sage Box ir Salem: Mass. 


—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
, cor. Main and Public square, Sundays, 2 330. 


Charlestown, 


H. Ream, Oi eeeeisceddccsnpensuns ceateenconeeeeee ee Main st. 
F,. E. Brooks, AS a eee ee ee Movie ave. 
CC: “Boyer, MB is. c0ioc.cotcoee everett ee 28. W. 3rd 


63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., we first and third 
uncer s abl2o0 ps. in B.& A. R. Building. 


SAW YE Re CU. Hi, Wgisccccesecceetetesteeeeomede tee 89 Patton st. 
Cc. a" Rexvnoips, FLA. Eh... 25 Allendale st. 
CHARLES F. Roor, Tne ee eee 96 Bancroft st. 


64—WOURCESTER, MASS., meets first and ee Sun- 
cave 2p.m., in ‘Pythian Hall, 405 Main st 


. HAMILTON, | OF errs Pen ern sae 84 Muiberry 
C. We DAVIs, BicA y Wc eee 112 Beacon st. 
M.L. ELA MGLL TION: \] 16.3 seasvececsbensseereeerente: 84 Mulberry st. 


65—CHILLICOTHE, 0O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30 p.m., cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 


Wie BuGArriyvaneO. Bucci eee 447 EB. Water 
Grow Wie WATTERS: BycA. HS astectecss se 678 E. Main 
GoW... GomrEm in Sic cold. cetese nes Seba 274 E. Main st. 





66—CREAM CITY, at ee WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at Josie h ie) Be E. Hall, cor. East 
Water & Mason sts. ee 3rd eer 


UB OHAMBEB LING | O2 Hic ccseceses 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
ee LEUH EN ate yen ea binc choc hc sccss acre ctccsseonttces 715 Clybourn st. 
OP ME COLAUM slat Breretccccusseacostecocdeo eae. 238 Greenbush 





67—DUNKIRK, N. Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 





J POLPRCING EDIE Rome elu Dee eevee tee 27, W. Do ughty 
W.S. Seymour, F. A. E....... 12.93 Ruggles st. 
£ H. SHERMAN, 1 Bd eereeecree eee ..50 HE. 2nd st. 





ANDREW PeuPeerox bededacoss ented cveseasees 105 Waterloo 
H. E. Crovucn, F. A. Ue eee Waterloo st. 
PAT R MPI eM B aecatecccceekoececetecenscsessectacs 102 Waterloo st. 


69—-NORTHERN TIER, atGRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets lst Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 7:30. 


Wate eDOY Gia Cee cccoscurccnscceactoresnckee «- 407 No, 8th st. 
BO SKTBNESS a Hapa tebitirccerco s cietoncactinssencreat seamen: Box 203 
H. GowENLOCK, Ins.........+.. Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
Ci. DUP WEI PS So OSTA bie cere secess coos Devils Lake, NEE 





70—TORON'TO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 

at Occident Hall, cor. Bathurst and Queen sts. 
eee Mitts, C. H. BE naecaun iin .48 Bellevue Pl. 
. GAFNBY, UF Bee hn 85 Grange ave. 


eke TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays 1: 30, York and Amber sts. 

Wm. RICHARDSON, C. B...........c00000 genaubicsencosees 2217 Cedar 

D. H. Fowxer, F.A. EH. & Ing..... METS Hast York st. 
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72—AMBOY, The meets 2d & 4thSundays at3 p.m. 
0. Comstock, C. E.. Be 100 
J. LAVELL, B.A. 
H. WILLIAMS, Ins 


73—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sedans at 2 p.m. 
and third Saturday at7 p. m., at 82 Pinkney st. 


nt 
5 
— 
— 
5 
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5 
ia 
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7 Torn, C; Harti... Seccccuetten eee asonets eotnces 308 Main 
Pe IPAMIP Emer A Mists .cesecestesnena 1018 W. Dayton Ste 
ry ee SENDT, Ines. A. See coieatonen es ee 403 W. Mifflin 


74—HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts., at 2p. m. 


‘BB. HUMPHRIES, CORE Mr so errr 643 Boas st. 
M. G. DEON Mi Hew At.) Miles sccscteecuter aaccvede cr 618 Colder st. 
ie KENNEDY, EVV Bist Revs cosas cedestemecioncire aceon 508 Colder. 


75-RBADING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 


at lp.m., at 729 Penn st. 


H. E. OODWARD, Oe stone sevalgocctneteacesecertetrenacee 
N. H. DoHNER, 1 I AS RATE Sd Ig Als 18 Seventh st. 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, TNS sesso Riiastertecteavecsen 618 N. 10th st. 





76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 ruesdeg at at 8 poms in Pythian Hall, Main st. 


SMCINTOSHY OF Tee lure Biss cccsscacctctoasecssecss 619 William 
JAS. BROWNLEE rE A. E. di TOR Hy eles: 497 Elgin 
F.S. THORNE, i ERSTE ee Seen ai Brandon, Man. 





77I—NEW HAVEN, UCONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
10:30, in B. L. E. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 

iy Blan Seaccceeserevseen ceseeasbhoas ....226 Howard ave. 

W.M. PenrS i: Ay Ez... ....184 Meadow st. 

J. H. SoUTH WORTH, INB..............:00000e 129 Columbus st. 


78—LOUISVILLE KY., meets Mondays oh 9:30 a. 
m., at Coleen 8 Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 









H. Prout saddens Mccdseare Siastatecess sescscettsceereeeslOOL 6th, Bt. 
Hy AY BURGESS, F. A: ‘E. seeectonttael covet Minar a4 5th st. 
Je FEATHERS, Ti Nicaceset ess tecethe sletesaen sesloet 1020 6th st. 
79—-BROOKFIELD, poss meets land3 Mondays. 
JOHN BARBEE, Mig iploeesvesedevetteneeac terete sseseeceedysvecee 

M. Depoy, F. A. E........ Me ccoteacsthsieeeitnot ae sbesrrteses Box 105 
©. #H. LEAPHART, tne vavabocoass see Pvores se ttckedanecicestestosass 





80—BALDWIN, atSTEVEN’S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, "80. Side. 


FRED. GILLETT, Opi terete naeudtedectacerss seeneee621 Church st. 
eth S MOUNEANGee tA Ss Bisse dgierennaset «218 Center st. 
W. D. GoLtz Tansee ce ae 432 Center st. 








8I—KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
B’ldg, 7:30 3 Tay first and third Saturdays. 

J. SpeEck, C. i goteguateaeeae ....628 Packard st. 

JAS. ete F.A. EH. 519 Tenney ave. 

GABE STEPHENS LIB .tescic.ccvoctsrcceceee savtsotan vat 718 Ferry st. 


82—SIOUX CITY, IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 
2p.m., 0. F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 





ee EB. Morais, C. B........ Pe ietde eats ees 913 13th st. 
L. CurTING, vA Ries ete 1209 Jennings 
W. eee LS ieee SUR, Se eee 811 Wall st. 





83—-OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 
J.A. DRYDEN, C. Bae Station A, Springfield, Mo 
AC, KONO x Hip AG Hy SUM Bis ciccaciesessvacbeaes tvecetessenas 


84—CHARLOTTH, NOs oe every Sunday at 1:30 
Dp. in Odd Fellows’ Hall 





D. 1), MoGoLLouaH, Od Tier perrenr reer ame Arlington Hotel 
; B ELA VINES TBAT r Heese ccncocstiesscorearoes 411 N. Poplar 
(AG TANK ERG MVOR LM Sree ee eateccecsstcenesstarcs sees: 10 Cedar 





85—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, S. C., meets 2&4 
Mondays, at 7:30 p. m., in K. of P. Hall. 
L. HOLLAND, CERES etcetera teacert 212 N. Sumter 
TT. M. GLENN, F. A. E. & Ins., 249 N. Henderson st., 


86—-ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 
soanee Sundays at Odd Fellows’ - Hall, Reed st. 





Ours, Ws Cuarn, GO. Hc, ..312 E. Coates st. 
GEO. M . NELSON, i, Ae, Wie pet, SOI 2 517 W. Rollins 
Ja be ScuLLY, DEV Spee one. A eam 409 Barrow st. 








87—TROY,N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 


1:30 p. m., EF. Hall, River st. 
Ey TRO ELEN ES OME Diss ees ccacceceas chysecss docs asennad 169 Payne st 
Ww. B.R. BLAKE, HeAS Tiers: 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N. 
A. H. WiLson, Sa Ga or ore 444 Tenth st. 


ss—GEO. W. VROMAN,at NORTH PLATTH, NEB., 
meets,1 &3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 
_H. Fixes, C. Pears Atiere 
¥. TRACY, Fe ~ 
Joun T. STUART, a 


Z39—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q., 
meets alternate Sundays at 2 Pow. 





GEO. KELL, C. Bue... ecsesssssesssereressesseses 337 Charron st 
Jas. Morpnay, BAAS WA eietert cesiedesetbes 63 Richmond st 
B. F. Lyryz, Ins. & ie tA Stee 136 Congregation st. 


90—POTTSVILLE, realy meets first and third Sun- 


moe atl0a.m., n K. of P. Hall. 
Wane, 0 i. Ae RE Ae Gite 423 E. Market. 
. tga HY Ne ccteuiee ..428 E. Norweigan st. 
E.G. Carty, ne sauauesenasayuee vasa (213 W. Norweigan st. 


91—TRENTON, MO. 
2a Die in. B. 1 Fee OF Hall, 
ey ee DIPPELL, C..E........ 
aoe . WoLcoTT, B.A: 
J. Re are sued Ins 


a BEORTAN ILL., meets Ist Sunday at 2, and 3rd 
Saturdays 7:30 Observatory Bld. 


, meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 
over Union Bank. 








CY CASMITH, ©. T.......0.cscscccceccecsssssassses 002 Western ave. 
C. G. Wart, Ti Ge aad Dee coael Ih tsieprreecte csc: 610 Western ave. 
aoe eat TENN., meets Tuesdays, 7:30, Hlk’s 
wt Ge NIKO DOREER. LO: Hl. ..cccletssccseceocanstonctes 377 Highland 
MOMMA SHAD Be By AAS OIG, elit ircctestes 248 W. Chester st. 
JOHN SMALLEY, AL TVS cctcaraswesccucsacave sectgivaacheaeeatauanaeeey 





94A—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 
3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall, Front & Spring st. 


ALLEN CowDEN, Cy By ieee ae ian 262 W. Bluffst. 
THOS. KEARNEY, AR HTS Deis eo heeees 341 Genesee 
Jas. Bick, Jo. Agt Pe Ocean t ati erta eee eee 144 Champion 





95—-CINCINNATI, O., meets tirst and third Sundays 

peered in Queen City Hall, 8th and Freeman. 

GUIVISIAT ANON COS lore cesecuaetgdncecnenects Ludlow, Lae 

p EH. Conn, F. A. H. & Ins.. Hawthorn ayv., Price Hill 

96—-WEST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d | Sun- 
ie) 8 at 10:30 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 

J.G@. SANBORN, C. EH 122 .owa st.’ 
JOHN CRAWLEY, F. A. E.. 287 N. May 
J. W. SEARLS, ere he ee Ma ee Ag 9W. Indiana 
97—-SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 

m1 sath m., n.e. cor. Hanover and Camden sts. 





Seveesesee 






W. OREM, CUM ine eet secs ieccekcascssvaseeenst 1405 William st. 
H. Tin CAB MANE) MecAS Eis, casesscerserceces 1259 Bee ave. 
JPEESSTGE MENS UPLIS se occtcescssdescresscoeseorecos 0 W. Lee st. 





98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and nee Sundays 
at 2, 1519 O at., 4th floor. 

H. THORNBERG, SOYA EI Milan Gla oD tly 1333 O st. 

H. Wiacensost, F, A. H. & Ins.. ..1700 Vine st. 


99--WATEHEK Nar wet Tas meets ee and third 





Tuesdays, at 2p. m. .of P. Hall. 
A. HADAWAY, MH ee cvetdesesnccocies ic ibescmtecasste tase 
HB ; BLACKSTONE, TERRASA Histenseassascseacoccactontassasees 
H. Saher WTB hos ete ste oct ce iabec ines valioeces'esstoerecuces 





Le ILL., meets Ist Monday and 3rd 

Saturday, at 7:30p. m. Bt L. E. Hall, Oe Main st. 
W.E. Neat, C. HE 
H. DAVIS, F.A.E.. 
Jee MATHER, Ins. 439 N, Jackson 


101I—GREENBRIER, at “HINTON, W. VA., meets 1 & 
3 Sundays and 2 & 4 Mondays, in "Bank Bld., at 2. 


Per enses Seosscvcevecerenseresveoseenne 











OR SURAT CON Bt Olss Hig csscacsecsivessttossceccesaortteedsttes Box 66 

T.G. Swarts, F EE inceeete bee Rencer Brit PNR ee DO xn a 

De Ei LASNEMIE a eLTD Sure sencccans sa sssasctauusercenceteossscseatt sess 

para MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:30, 
in B. E. Hall Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 

Wm. eae a, Wisicalectuiedonscavesewecesosteee Ae 

Rouyo M. HASELTINE, BAA Hie ceates 





ES RU RDN EY a WIN Sy oe cecvcaterterd acters sieteauseensctcmeus es 


1023—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at pee WYo., 
meets Saturdays, 7:30p.m.,G. A. R. Hal 


WWiMe NOTTAGH,. Cay Wi acuccvacsntetessecs vas sutasedvterseceases ia ard st. 
G. W. DE FoREST, PA VAN Bie ae boc eoteete cocerens 404 6th st. 
Jas. McGiBpBon, Este A Se ee ay 515 5th st. 





104A—COLUMBIA, PA., meets 1 & 3Sundaysat 1p. m., 
at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

Wii BATGHT CLE, céssscacesveveccicrtes ovestiecsee 260 No. 3rd st. 

Gro. W. Facer, i ARO TO Gt Unis pancatcees 150 N. 3d st. 


105—NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist Saturday, 8:30 

p. m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 Hast 125th st. 
Tease D.) WOOLsEY,. O, Bushs. decal. 242 EF. 128th st. 
oe Hoss, B.A. E. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
. BAKER, gry Lon one ys 30 Monroe, Flushing, N.Y. 


eennaqiane FALLS, VT., meets 2nd & 4th Satur- 
days at 7:30, in Gr and Army Hall. 








H.R. ae (550 RAS Sr Le ee eee Box 624 
CHAS. B. GALLEHER, F. A. E....Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 
Paay Perry, HATE Sen set rece aireet ce acvasaae rete ctepevenesesbies Box 677 





107—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Hnginesr?) Hall, 
second and fourth Saturdays at 7:30 p. 


ARTUR ELS TT Pah Om Miebscteccsesacsesseceerassesseces 817 So. 11th st. 
A.B. Marsu, PoA Begs Bi Senne ete cat vanes 1819 Pacific st. 
a “SWARTZ, Ins Rea sana eaee ottce tual saticanseeese 1327 S. 17th st. 





108—BLAIRSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysinI. O. F. Ha ve 

FAVA Gait rt Cl, Bicoecee peti cssccece ott voscecetas ceserséstacs caeves 

G. W. PINKERTON, AUT Boss dicscelcackessrvdnsesgentee 

M.S. eile ea ce Trice. an floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny, Pa 

109—QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 


PUD REGRET CO oluicetsccrcckssecvacechotcescu tanec sss 3826 Aspen st. 
EBs DULG Heb a Ae clitcs ss sscdvseodenedeseses 3711 Brown st. W. 
Gre OFT NB ON Gi ltisis wesxeccccdancsteies ss soddeyc <a 3529 Wallace st. 
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110—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., meets 
Saturdays at 8, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bid, Listy 
bet. 7th and 8th. 


MEO MRIOWAN, C2 Wi isccsccccrcesss Hu teivateds Pet eaiscsheces Box 283 
J. McGINNIS, PRA UE ee Ane a ( 2005 I. st. 
B. LIGHTNER, AB Ta eer Se ales eee cee Cee eee a eee doe 914 BE. St. 


1lI—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, AEs meets 2 & 4 
Mondays, in "Masonic Hall, at 7:30 p 

D.C. PIERCE, Ql fe ssanctosestes 5336 Wabash, noibaee: Til. 

J.J.McCormack, F. A. E...... 4726 State, Chicago, Il. 

H. BROADBENT, Ins....5244 Wabash ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


112— Pe en IOWA, meets: every Tuesday even- 
ingat B. L . BE. Hall. 

J.B: KIRSCH, C. Ez. & eae -Room 1, Merchant’s B1’k 

GEO. C. WEBSTER, THU HAG stenenecstomtcnh cers bt 309 So. Birch 


113—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets aoe & 3rd Sundays 
ae 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Waln 





KL OF HAMMER, Oi Beet sag aatathomtacet ce hash th estses 105 Jay st. 
y “A. BROWNFIELD, SRA UR gure eeu 1013 Matberey 
G. W. RUSSELL, TGs REE oe ys: 806 E. 5th st. 


1144—WATERLOO, IOWA, meetsin 8. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at.2 p.m. 

L. H. Harvey, CG: BA 836 Lime st. 

C. C. CALKINS, ie ALE .508 Almond 

EL BIO A MP EDINA), peccdesessststestsisactbssbsoesteecesece 315 High st. 


115-CHEYENNE, WYOMING, meets every Monday 






Ati7s50 Dy ms, aI ‘First National Bank Block. 
J. V. ELLis, CUB Ree Mane eS od 2122 Evans st. 
PIC AGOR Mah tA cml gar ttoncenssatereesterelcickoachencecusonss Box 675 
Wm. S. McGuire, INS beret ccc catietecsebeacaet 2121 Evans st 


116—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 
meets at B. L. E. Hall, first and third Sundays. 


ROBERT Eye ODSONANO ieiseseccarsccsetcesescnvectevene 509 Elm st. 
PA CEA TA ND WLI OAR eB INe oe ovctoess atacoecgcuoeiees 713 Jacob st 
TT ETE O ee ACR BGT tad Serosecesaes cttaar esc ccncse esate swevesereb ee 


117-SANBUORN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Hon Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2:30. 


é foe (bats Oy Saaeee ers soe Une ne ttrn 308 W. 9th st 
Cuas. A BEEBE, PESRAG ED wetees jsestees oneaesccdectansesese 
G. Tompson, Rea occ iisacatececcsevon 915 Rawlins 





FL VILLE ONT.,meetsin Merrill’s Block, 


King st., every Tuesday, at 7:30 Dvds 
F.G. LAWRENCE, SH etice possi aces tetnerscenet art stote ce Box 654 
RK. Warprop, F. WMG h LET GS SOR Cepatae Pe Box 666 
J. CHATEM, ic Pleas SRS SIRT AL CER TROND DUR aN Og Box 149 
119—DUBUQUE, IOWA, meets 1&3 Sundays, 2p. m. 
JOHN J. BARKER, OW ei neni 1670 Washington 
CHVAUNIKG SGA YT ON syd opto Muiscacwcne atevatheceenesent 161 Broadway 


Rae teas O., meets’ 1 & 3 Sundays, at 2p. m. 
Hall,’ cor. Main and Wayne sts. 


C. To eater LE CV A as ata Tae 513 So. Main 
Wm. H. WARNER, THY UAG THUS, asaiinte tesadestapoe tes ee 797 N. Main 
DEM POPP Lil MiGs tart resereccnceesent erect etree: 772 So. Main 





121I—EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store, on Jefferson st., alternate Sundays, 2:]5 p.m. 
CHAS. KeLuu, CR sieesseasegenanccssenseden 

A.M. HENNEL, divas) DS 
Jos. A. McCLELLAND, Ins.. 


122-—GRATIOT, at FORT GRATIOT, MICH. meets 














2nd & 4th Sundays, LE Siar ee Cop sink Air eRe eT 
Huron ave., French’s Block. 
Henry H. PATRICK, Gi OE SO Aus acest sh bpeeeance sc Box 123 
GILL CRONSHAW, By AAR ce Gk then ae aeree Box 215 
CROPNURHNRTORD, JUNBsrslasslaiecactceetescrce emits Box 216 
123—IRON MOUNTAIN, at DESOTO, MO., meets 
second and fourth Mondays. 
RV AMER He WV Y Trt Hin Seccsssbeseataus toascoseras tec DO xy 
G. HE. Wooprurr, 1 PRy Ween Oe en Ub ns up au Mas Box 15 
ERCPEAN TRONS: UAT Gaticc stan sccedcssacceceatwesduduiecte nodtaeeee Box 283 


124— BUCYRUS, O., meets lst & 3rd Sundays at 2. 


egg SEAR Wiol- OSE) A ivatactsapestecscuacsedectaciebacneice 435 Lucas st. 
MUCOLEINS Gn. Getto nd. 60'S OA Oibi-ncceen eee 723 Reid st. 
5: Reucseee, 1 pe THON VM AAR Fe 242 Middleton 


125—CLINTON, oa oe 2d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
Monday, at 2, B. L. E. Hall, Empire B’k, 4th st. 


Lewis ZIRGENFUS, C. i esate sah aeersueaotes Lock Box 655 
COR TSULTON DA ME St. ob biel eesevecsecossa tDLO 6¢hiayve. 
PS TSO OeEATS eraser ss nilecs carkcch pensuenecostoccustadsesctonaneed 








126—TEHACHAPI, atSUMNER, CAL., meetsin A. 
0.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 


DAG «BE ees 2 7 few SN a Box 36, Kern, Cal. 
E. P. Wess, F. A Me iiree scarveswsovessavetys Box 36. Kern, Cal. 
ASSP EON ORE TUB geesteccetvestoseccecssacsstsesbocte eas Tulare, Cal. 





127—BIG SANDY, at iroeten pee -, Meets Ist & 3rd 
Sunday at 2:30, i.0 


Gro. Ross, C. ; Re ELL Me eneansperstcaicecesscucsectt L. Box 56 
Cass WELLER, DRS AT ERO Ms eet capes Cebsetas cvtdoonseeee sen Box 732 
WEED ERE T RIG elec eey cccccseesarssaskecscaccata nec L. Box 56 


1283—RICHFORD, at WEST FARNHAM, P. Qq., 
meets first and third et a ly at B. L. E. Hall. 

C. G. Ams, C Ins..........5utton Teactons P,Q. 

Ne LANGSTRETH, F, PAU HMigenesnerentsseceeerecasutodss coateres 


ra 


129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’ 8 HajJl,nr. Br oad & McNairy sts. 


Pe G. Lucas, COP Heivasisaebccuntaceveteneored tescbeeaes 1312 Pine st, 
. McD. TOLMIE, WS AH ide banisiat soeeare. ee L. Box 104 


130—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., 

Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K.of P. Hall, lp. m. 
a Porter, OC.) Eu cnvaeee dadecdevbusrseecueet 873 W. 5th ave. 
T. J. Grapy, I’. A. E.. 101 West st. 
W. 5! GILPIN, LUG ivesashuesssessecea see, ceveshans oe edentees 27 Neosha 


131I—FRASER, at SANBORN, IOWA, meetsinI. O. 
F. Hall, alternate Sundays, at3 p.m. 


meets 





JV. DuRGIN, Oy eis odideciccaactea ies iaccatenseateme teas Box 221 
Ahn Ath Huaues, BA 3 He Gelnsains. token eee Box 266 


132-ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30 
Pom.,in B. Lit B. Hall, Acacia Hall. 


SAMUEL WATT WA Ms OF Hic cikccacteccccoeebecencatetearee te Box 885 
S. E, Quintan, F. AvB ai ee ee weentoee Box 1042 
THOS. UWE, LI Soi Ge iiiatebetocaseceeateesconeetbecteee ees 





eee bos ONT., meets 2d and 4th panos at 
:30, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North 


Hw IMOQONNELL. CO, Eosastvieniecn iveceeae Oxford st. 
J VGECLTIPA MS By cA. OHI, ie cas vaccasteoestucedtves seeter 60 Magill st. 
EK. TINSLEY, RRR KE. Sl oe St. Mary’ 8 Lane 





134A—A LBUQUERKQUE, at A Sa teat bale ARIZONA, 
meets every Tuesday in B. L. E. Hall. 


a5 Gaal Bou 02) Orel OPP Bee reee rete te penis es gee 
HAY RANG, BY, “Ach i accgeecteeste scence ooetveneoesmeecmeeeees 
D.B. RILey, TMB enctriid ceceuseenes Box 88, Williams, Ariz. 





135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays. at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Hrie st. 4 
THE WEO RINT (OK Dab sevas codasseuedsced seoetecredmeecnce Sparkhill, N. Y. 


G. H. Conxtrn, F. A. E & Ins....Box 71, Suffern, N.Y. 
136-SALT LAKE, 


at EVANSTON, WY., 
every Tuesday, at 7p. m. , int Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
D. ROWLAND, OE 





meets 


OOO ee ee mee ee reer case seseeeaceesceteseseeeeoecons 








Wm. Murray, LAY Hi ianiecet sce cocemnvece Siascbaenaecncee 

Ep. KNopER, Pw, oe eee Oe eee 
137-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 

WM OW ANNON:, (On Hescesssocsnecaetenscteccesuetn eter ser ciee Box 170 
aus McCAULEY, VAs Bis aacese erence eee Box 182 
Wm. J. HULt, Unb d.cusg eee Box 369 


138—-SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, Os ee Ne 
meets first and third Sundays at 130 clock, in Pat- 
terson’s Hall, near I. C. R, Depot. 


A. J. SHARPE, Nie OA enema Te fire Se" Box 217 
JOHN DEVEREAUX, Bi A a aiigecacteedets ceneseereenes Box 217 
Gro. A. SEARS, i IM etieatit a SR ne -Box 49 








139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 
Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’ 8 Hall, Houston ave. 

F, M. CoLLINs, CT LE IESE RCS so 0: ..Colorado st. 

Sam MILLICAN, BRA Hs Wil nee ae Johnson st. 


140--GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., meets Ist & 3d 
Haye ae 9:30, *ond & 4th Wednesdays, 7:30). m0. 
1 Hall, Roy aland St. Michael st. 

JOHN NELSON, Oe cece vctee orsascoe se 

J.B. Ecuuss, F. A. E. & Ins 


141—SMOK Y HILL, at ELLIS, KAN. 











mieote Wiedileds 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Tall. 





J.D: RIPPHY, C5, Be. sccieeseess je ladeus catsmueanytertentes eaesseten Box 115 
ROBERT WooparD, HR GAS A eee tosses Box 228 
THos. CHAPMAN, fries Sa hae ae ee Box 148 
142-—ST. FRANCIS, at sat ety P. Q., meets 
2d & 4th Sundays in I. O. F. Hal 
JOBNEE MR GUSON. | C4 Hiiceg teh occ. ec seeecuacte seemaeene Box 69 
Gro. F, Hows, F. ASSL a ho ee Ox 238 
SREY LELAINGS ONG ED Bootant oss die scccctateeccaiee ohana teen ee Box 94 





143—URBANA, ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
a Odd Fellows’ Ha Leta te 2pm. 

Z. KF. SuHarp, C. E. & Jour, A ti. Sineaterienses Box 329 

Cc. W. CoLE, BAS WEL SiGe pk TUB 1b ses sgcees shee seeetee oe ee Box 66 


144A—BRAINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1 &3 
pion iay® at 2, Miller’s Hall, 4th st., bet. 1 & 2av. 

W. a Scorr, C. | EOL at ee 

K. E DANIELS, FLA. E.. apex 128 

A.G.P. LEPPER, Ins. & Jo. Act. 


145—VANDERBILT, at NEW YOR CITY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, ates E. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays, 10a.m. 







mM. RAYMOND Hee as secat ce tetecedee tere cesta 58 W. 125th st. 
JOHN GREER, F. me TEAC AE Rater as 581 E. 154th ie 
THOS. BRISETT, Tae. ae Pawling, N. 


Mt ee ae ss meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 


days, at 3p. m..in B: . Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 
TS C..Cinge. Os Hive, Pidcateucsutccscteosecess aoe So, 2nd ave. 
Shs (Pes DOLCE. Why Ase invetmereteattece: ibvesdecceraces 5 So. 4th st. 
A tia teed s Way hich Balser ale, gates secre pay! 103 South Center st. 





147-SPOKANE at SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 
meets every Mond day. 

J AGAT CRAG. Mites ica cceeescecease eeeece mee aera Box 166 

FE AY MOORES WALSH. dc Lib calcccescescoorcedssenseees .-Box 62 
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Jim and Me. 





Yes, boys, I believe in religion, 
And I’m not ashamed to say 

That I have become a Christian, 
And read the Bible and pray. 

We both have got converted, 
My brother Jim and me, 

And go every night to the mission, 
Instead of out on a spree. 


’T was Jim first got converted, 
Down on the Bowery, one night, 
Where he wandered intoa mission, 
In a wretched and hopeless plight; 
For Jim was an awful drunkard, 
As lowasa man could be— 
And then he heard how Jesus 
Could save just such as he. 


I knew Jim was converted— 
As everybody said, 

’*Twas not so much by his talking 
As the different life he led. 

And it made a deep impression 
On me, but I didn’t care 

To hear him speaking about it— 
It made me mad and swear. 


One day—I’m ashamed to own it— 
As he was talking to me 

About my being a Christian, 
And living the same as he, 

I got in a terrible temper— 


Twas the rum that did it though— 


And turned with an oath upon him, 
And struck poor Jim a blow. 


Perhaps you won’t believe me, 
But sure as I’m sitting here, 

Jim laid his head on my shoulder, 
And said, as he wiped a tear 

From his eye, ‘‘ Tom, I forgive ye, 
And God’ll forgive ye, too.” 

Then he knelt and prayed beside me, 
Just as mother used to do. 


I tell ye, boys, that hurt me; 
It was more than I could stand, 
And I just fell down beside him 
As he kindly took my hand 
And asked the Lord to save me; 
And, boys, right then and there 
I knew the blessed Saviour 
Answered Jim’s earnest prayer. 


I don’t know much of religion, 
But I’ve got this much to say: 

I know that the blood of Jesus 
Has washed my sins away. 
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And I know he daily keeps me 
From drink and every sin, 

And that his Holy Spirit 
Dwells secretly now within. 


And, boys, I’m going to tell it, 
No matter where I may be, 
I’m going to tell what Jesus 
Has done for Jim and me. 
For its such a wonderful story 
I want men everywhere 
To know of this great salvation 
That they may its blessing share. 
—J. Ward Childs, in Christian at Work. 





AUNT MARGERY. 





“Here’s your chance, girls,’ said Mr. 
Rogers. “Your aunt Margery, down in 
Florida, wants one of you to go and pay 
her a visit.’ 

Flora and Elsie looked at each other. 
Which was itto be? Flora was Mr. Rogers’ 
only daughter, and Elsie was an orphan 
niece, who had lived with him for the last 
eight years. Neither of them had ever 
seen Aunt Margery, who had never before 
been known to invite any of her relations 
to visit her, and all they knew about her 
was that she was very rich and very ec- 
centric. It was generally supposed, in the 
Rogers family, that she had not yet made 
her will, and was on the lookout for an 
heir or heiress, and therefore the letter re- 
ceived by Mr. Rogers was calculated to 
produce no small amount of excitement. 

“You are both to go,” Mr. Rogers went 
on, “ but only one at a time; and she says 
she will have Flora first,as she is the 
eldest. You must be ready for to-morrow’s 
boat, Flora. I know my sister Margery, 
and if you keep her waiting for a week, 
she might change her mind.” 

“If that’s so,” said Flora, “I must begin 
to pack right away. Come and help me, 
Elsie.” 

Elsie went with the utmost good nature, 
quite as much interested in her cousin’s 
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prospects as she would have been in her 
own. 

Flora had rather a long journey, as her 
aunt lived in the south of Florida, where 
she amused herself with an orange grove, 
in a little backwoods settlement. She 
traveled in the coast steamer from New 
York to Fernandina, and when she reached 
Jacksonville, she decided to go down the 
St. John’s river by steamboat, so that she 
might avoid the hot, uncomfortable cars 
as much as possible. She thought more 
about escaping the cars than enjoying the 
beautiful scenery of the river, and came 
on board provided with a novel and a box 
of chocolates. | 

She had just settled down to her book 
and her candy, when she noticed a little, 
old lady sitting near her on a deck-chair, 
and remembered that she had seen the 
same sharp, wizened little face in the hotel 
at Fernandina. The old ladywas knitting, 
and presently her ball of yarn fell from 
her lap, and rolled toward Flora’s feet. 
Flora saw it, but she had arranged herself 
comfortably, and did not care to move; so 
she pretended to be absorbed in her book, 
and did not look up from it until the old 
lady spoke. 

“Young girl,” she said, in a shrill, high 
voice, ‘air you a-going to pick up that 
there ball, or not?” 

The address was certainly not very po- 
lite, and when Flora handed her the yarn, 
it was in sullen silence. The old lady, 
however, appeared to take no notice of 
this. She said, quite cordially: 

“That’s right. I like to see young folks 
active. Old ones mostly hev trouble in 
their backs, an’ cain’t do their own stoop- 
ing. Fine day, ain’t it?’ 

Flora nodded. Her mouth was full of 
chocolate, and, besides, she wanted to read 
and not to talk. She began to think she 
would say so plainly, if the old lady chat- 
tered much more. After a few minutes’ 
silence, the shrill voice began again: 

“Young girl, whar was you raised?” 

“Are you addressing me?” asked Flora, 
coldly. 

“There ain’t any other young girl around 
hereabouts thet I kin see, answered the 
old lady, not in the least discomposed by 
by the intended snub. “I’m askin’ you 
where you was raised.” 

“I believe I was born in New York,” 
said Flora, keeping her eyes fixed on her 
book,.> 

“Don’t the New York people look at 
one another when they speak?” the old 
lady inquired, sharply. 

Flora grew red with vexation. 

“T wasn’t speaking by my own wish,” 
she said rudely. ‘If people will insist on 
talking to me, I can’t help it.” 

After that the old lady took no further 
notice of her until the steamer reached 
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Sanford; then, as they were landing, she 
came up to Flora, and shook hands with 
her warnily. 

“Well, good-by,” she said. “I’m glad 
to know you. You're jest the most oblig- 
ing, pleasant, sociable young girl I’ve met 
in a dozen years; and if you're a-goin’ 
home, you can tell your folks the compli- 
ment you were paid.” 

Tlora only stared. The old lady seemed 
so thoroughly in earnest that she could 
not believe her to be speaking satirically, 
and yet it was just as hard to believe that 
she could possibly have meant what she 
said. However, before there was time to 
come to any conclusion, the old lady had 
disappeared, and Flora was left alone in 
the waiting-room. 

She knew she had a considerable time 
to wait there before her train was due, and 
so she bought some candy at the refresh- 
ment table, and again settled herself com- 
fortably with her novel. She had not 
been reading more than half an hour when 
a colored man came in, looked about him, 
and finally walked over and spoke to her. 

““Are you Miss Rogers?” he asked, wav- 
ing a letter, which was addressed to her, 
before her astonished eyes. 

“Yes,” said Flora; “Is that for me? 
Who sent in?” 

“Ole Miss Rogers, down souf, tol’ me 
meet young lady heah, an’ gib her this. 
I’m Miss Rogers’ head coachman, miss.” 

Flora tore the letter open, and read: 

“My DEAR NIECE: I have changed my mind. 
Go home again, and send the other one down, in- 
stead. Your affectionate aunt, 

““ MARGERY ROGERS.” 

“She must be madder than ever,” said 
Mr. Rogers, when he heard the news. 
“Probably, Elsie, you won’t get farther 
than Jacksonville before you are turned 
back. However, you must only go, and 
try your luck. I hope Margery intends to 
pay the cost of the journeys.” 

Flora was much too tired to help Elsie 
with her packing, so she got through with 
it as best she could by herself, and started 
for the south the day after her cousin’s 
return. She reached Jacksonville without 
meeting anyone to turn her back, and 
from there took the river boat, just as Flora 
had done. Flora had not mentioned the 
old lady at home ; indeed, she had not given 
another thought to her, being quite full of 
disappointment consequently, it did not 
seem strange to Elsie to find the same 
wizened little creature sitting on deck and 
knitting. Elsie had scarcely seated her- 
self when the ballof yarn went flying again. 
She sprang up at once, and returned it to 
its owner, with a smile and a few pleasant 
words. The old lady grunted and scowled, 
instead of thanking her, and Elsie went 
back to her seat feeling rather amused at 
the little woman’s queer manners. 


‘ could not have offended her. 
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“Hey you got a book ora paper about 
you?” asked the old lady, after a time. 
“T’m tired of knitting.” 

“T have both a newspaper and a story- 
book,” said Elsie, readily. ‘‘ Which would 
you like to have, ma’am ?”’ 

“TI guess I'll take the paper; but ain’t 
you going to read either one yourself? ”’ 

“I think not, thank you. I would rather 
look about me—the river is so pretty.” 

“Well, I guess I can’t read, after all. It 
sorter hurts my eyes in the open air, which 
is a pity, for I had a fancy to make out the 
news.” 

“Then, perhaps, you would like me to 
read it aloud to you?” said Elsie. “If it 
would give you any pleasure, I should be 
very glad.” 

“But if you were reading you couldn’t 
admire the view,” said the old lady. 

‘““Never mind that,” said Elsie, opening 
out the paper. ‘“ Here is something that 
might interest you—” 

“No,” said the old lady, putting her 
hand on the paper. “I ain’t one todrive 
a willing horse too hard. I'll take the will 
for the deed, my girl. You shall talk to 
me, instead of reading, and then you need 
not stop looking at the beautiful river. 
Where are you going to?” 

“To Pinewood City.” 

“You don’t say! Thet’s whar I live, so 
we kin travel the whole way together.” 

“That will be very pleasant for me,” 
said Elsie. “Iam not used to going about 
much, and I don’t like to be alone. Per- 
haps, as you live in Pinewood City, you 
know my aunt, Miss Margery Rogers.” 

“Yes, I know her,” said the old lady 
“Dut I won’t say too much about her. 
“Least said is soonest mended.’”’ 

“T hope you are friendly with her, so 
that I may see you sometimes while I am 
there.” 

“ Oh, friendly enough, in a way. I guess 
you'll see me often enough.” 

They chatted on, and found plenty to say 
for the rest of the short voyage ; and when 
they reached Sanford they had lunch to- 
gether, and Elsie noticed that the old lady 
dropped her odd tricks of speech and 
talked now like a refined and educated 
woman. 

“T am every minute expecting that a 
colored coachman will come in with a let- 
ter to turn me home again,” said the girl, 
laughing. “ That was what happened to 
my cousin last week.” 

“Humph!” said the old lady. “I sup- 
pose it didn’t occur to your cousin that it 
was in any way her own fault?” 

“Why, no. How could it have been? 
She had never seen Aunt Margery, and so 
Did Miss 
Rogers say anything to you about it? I 
beg your pardon for asking, but I thought 
you sppke as if you knew something.” 
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“Perhaps I do; but I can keep it to my- 
self, my dear. I will only tell you this 
much: I don’t think the colored coach- 
man is coming to turn you back.” 

After a fatiguing journey, they reached 
Pinewood City, a very small city indeed, 
with a station not six months old. A 
handsome carriage was waiting there, 
looking quite out of place with its sur- 
roundings. Elsie found no one to meet 
her, and was rather in doubt what to do 
next. 

“That is my carriage, said the old lady. 
“ Get in, and I willtake you to your aunt’s 
—I am going that way.” 

“Thank you so much,” said Elsie. “I 
don’t know what I should have done with- 
out you. I quite expected Aunt Margery 
would come or send to meet me. I do 
hope she hasn’t changed her mind again.” 

‘“T suppose,” said the old lady, witha 
sharp twist of her head, “that you expect 
she will leave you her money if she takes 
a fancy to you?” 

“TI am sure I don’t know,” said Elsie, 
blushing; “but it would be very nice if 
she would, for I have none at all of my 
own.” 

‘What would you do with such a big 
fortune, if you ever get it?” 

“T would divide it with Uncle Tom, of 
course, he has been so kind to me; and 

hen Flora would have her share. But I 
confess I should like to keep half to use 
just asI like. One has such a great op- 
portunity to do good when one is rich; 
and then it would be so delightful to go 
to Europe, and to be able to buy plenty of 
books. Yes, I suppose it is very nasty of 
one, but I should just love to have a big 
fortune. 

“T don’t think it is so very particularly 
nasty of you, when you want it for good 
uses—to help others, and to give yourself 
intellectual pleasure. I shall speak about 
it to Miss Margery Rogers.” 

“Oh, please! please don’t do such a 
thing)” cried Elsie, in great distress. 
“Why, that would sound as though we 
were all calculating on her death!” 

“And aren’t you?” snapped the old 
lady. 
“No, indeed, no! Of course, we know 
the money is there, and we can’t help won- 
dering what will become of it; but even 
if the poor old lady were as horrid as hor- 
rid can be, I shouldn’t want her to die a 
day before her time.” 

“And if she were—like me, forinstance?”’ 

“Why, if she were like you,” said Elsie, 
laughing and blushing again, “I don’t 
think she would keep us waiting until she 
died. She would want to help everybody 
at once, and she would take Flora and me 
to Europe her very self.” 

“Do you think I am as nice as all that?” 
asked the old lady. 
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“Tam sure ycu are. You have been so 
kind to me ever since we met.” 

“And who began it,my dear? I think 
the first kindness came from you. Here we 
are. This is Miss Margery Rogers’ orange 
grove; and there is her house, behind 
those pretty live oaks; and this is her car- 
riage we are driving in; and this is her 
nice little niece sitting beside me; and— 
don’t look so very much surprised—I am 
Aunt Margery! Yes, mydear. We'll see 
about the will later on; and meanwhile 
let us make arrangements for a trip to 
Europe next summer. I'll be just as nice 
as you expected, and take you my very 
self.” 

“Oh, Aunt Margery! And Flora, too?” 

“No, my dear. I think I can manage 
to get along very well without Miss Flora. 
I shall send her a new novel and a box of 
candy, and she will no doubt be quite 
satisfied to remain at home.” —JV/. Penrose, 
in Demorest’s Monthly. 








DR. FRESTON’S BROTHER. 





I was sister in a large male surgical ward 
of a well-known hospital in the north of 
England, at the time when the following 
incident occurred. 

A few months previously one of those 
disastrous colliery explosions, only too 
common in our neighborhood, had taken 
place, and eight of the men, poor fellows, 
all badly injured, had been brought into 
the Martin ward. We all had a heavy 
time of it, and our house surgeon—never 
very strong—had completely broken down 
under the strain of his devoted attention 
to his patients. 

He had the satisfaction of seeing all the 
cases (with one exception) fairly started 
on the road to convalescence before he, 
too,came on the sick list, and was ordered 
absolute rest for several months. No man 
ever deserved a rest more than he. 

By his constant and unwearied labors of 
love he had earned the blessing pro- 
nounced on Abou Ben Adhem, as “One 
who loved his fellow men.” We all greatly 
missed his cheery presence in the wards, 
and felt small interest in the doctor who 
came as his “locum,” feeling sure that no 
one could take his place. 

Dr. Freston, the temporary house sur- 
geon, however, made a favorable impres- 
sion on his arrival, and soon showed that 
he thoroughly knew his work. He hada 
quiet, reserved manner, and we had work- 
ed together some days before I learned 
anything more about him. Then an acci- 
dent, if there is such a thing, suowed me 
the realman. One evening, on going his 
rounds, I reported a new case, just come 
in, to him. It was a man who had been 
found lying in the road. He had evidently 
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fallen against the curbstone, and had re- 
ceived a scalp wound. That he was a 
stranger in the town, was proved by some 
papers in his pocket, showing him to have 
been discharged from a sailing vessel, at 
Hull, a few days previously. 

“JT have not made out his history, yet,” 
I said; ‘“he seems to be very poor, and 
apparently has no friends.” 

“No friends,” repeated Dr. Freston, with 
an expression I had not seen on his face 
before. “Very few of us realize what 
those words mean, sister. It means more 
than more than mere friendlessness. It 
means a man’s life without any influence 
for good upon it—no restraint to keep 
him from sinking to the lowest depths; 
no anchor to hold him back from suffer- 
ing shipwreck on the rocks which sur- 
round us all; some seen, and some hidden 
ones more dangerous than all. No—!” 
He seemed to have forgotten he was speak- 
ing to me, and remembering, checked 
himself. 

“We see so many such lives, in our 
work,” I said. 

“Ves,” he said, slowly and absently, as 
if his thoughts were far away, ‘“‘it must 
always be.a sad sight, even if those who 
suffer are utter strangers to us.” 

He paused, then turned round to face 
me, and spoke more quickly, as if he 
wished to force himself to say something. 

“Tome it is the most painful sight of 
all, because I am haunted by the feeling 
that somewhere in this world there may 
now be a man who is friendless and alone 
through my fauit. Every fresh face I see 
I think may be his. Every morning I 
wake with the thought that I may see it 
before night.” 

I looked at him with intense interest. 
My woman’s instinct, which so seldom 
errs, told me that he had never spoken of 
this to any one before, and that it was a 
great relief to him to do so now. 

Ilonged to hear more. He seemed to 
read the sympathy expressed in my face, 
and went on more quietly: 

“T had a younger brother. There were 
only the two of us. I was the older by 
three years, and both in appearance and 
character we were totally unlike. He had 
been spoiled by my father, who always let 
him have Lis own way, chiefly, I fancy, on 
account of the strong likeness he bore to 
our mother, who died when we were quite 
young. I was at Oxford, reading for a 
degree, previous to entering the hospital, 
when my father died, and I—but do I bore 
you? I have no right now to inflict all 
this on you, but somehow you always 
look as if you were used to hearing other 
people’s troubles. Inotice every one comes 
to you.” 

“Please go on.” I could not say more. 

“My father had had a nasty fall in the 
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hunting field, and was almost at the last 
before I gotto him. All his affairs were 
in perfect order, but he was anxious about 
Jack—always his first thought. 

“*You will look after him, Tom,’ he 
said. ‘Promise me, youewill look after 
him. If you promise, I know you won’t 
go back. A promise is a promise with 
you, Tom; I could always trust you.’ 

“T did promise, again and again, and, 
God knows, I meant to keep my word, and 
my old father died quite happy with my 
promise still sounding in his ears, and his 
eyes resting to the last on his darling 
Jack. Henever doubted me for a moment. 
How could he foresee? Iam thankful he 
died happy. Do you think he knows now, 
sister, how I kept my word?” 

I shook my head, but did not speak. 

“T went back to Oxford, and Jack en- 
tered the same college. That was the mis- 
take. At a distance—if I had only seen 
him now and then—we might have got on 
well enough; but at my elbow, always 
bursting into my room when I wanted to 
read, filling his room with friends as noisy 
and light-hearted as himself, spending 
money recklessly on all sides, and turning 
everything I said into a joke—all this was 
a daily aunoyance to me. It grew intol- 
lerable. I had no sympathy at all with 
with any of his pursuits, and I grew more 
cold and more reserved, until, one day, 
exasperated more than usual, I told him 
that if he wanted to go to the dogs 
he might go by himself. His temper was 
as quick as mine. His sharp answer drew 
a sharper one from me, which roused him 
to a fury. ‘You won’t see me again, so 
you need not trouble your head about it. 
I can work for myself, and he was gone. 
Even then, sister, if I had gone after him, 
I might have stopped him; but I was 
mad with him, and was glad that he was 
gone. As glad then to hear that he was 
gone as I should be glad now to hear that 
once again on this earth I might hope to 
see his face. I live for that, and one day 
it may come.” ' 

“And you never heard of him again?” 

“No sound from that day to this. He 
went without money, and he could draw 
none except through me.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, utterly at a loss 
what to say, “he found some work, or —” 

“Work! Jack never did a day’s work in 
his life; he was not made to work.” 

“Do you think that some of his friends—” 
I began, rather hopelessly. 

“No,” he replied, with a deep tone of 
sadness in his voice; *“‘no, not one of his 
friends ever heard of him—that’s four— 
no, five years ago. Five years—and night 
and day I think of those words, ‘ You will 
look after Jack, Tom.’ ” 

There was a silence I did not know how 
to break. 
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“T think, sister,” he added, looking up, 
with eyes which long sorrow had filled 
with wonderful depth of expression, “I 
think I should have put an end to my life 
before now, but I knew father’s first ques- 
tion would be: ‘Have you looked after 
him, Tom??’” 

The door opened to admit the stretcher 
with a new case from the surgery, and Dr. 
Freston was in a moment the professional 
man, absorbed in investigating the extent 
of the new arrival’s injuries. 

Before leaving the ward, he turned to 
the bedside of the patient whose friend- 
less condition had led to our conversation. 
He took down the head card, to fill up the 
details. 

“Name, sister?” 

“ George Thomas.” 

its Age ? ”» 

“I do not know; he looks about 40; 
but he is very weather-beaten.” 

The doctor glanced at the tanned, scarred 
face, nearly hidden by bandages, and stood 
hesitating, pen in hand. 

“ Ocecupation—do you know!” 

“Sailor.” 

“No other particulars, sister?” 

He laid the card on the table and wiped 
his pen carefully—a methodical and or- 
derly man in every detail of his work. 

“T only found a few coppers and these 
old papers in his pocket,” I said, showing 
the contents of a pocketbook much the 
worse for wear. One crumpled piece of 
paper had the words, “15, Back Wells 
Court, Hull,” written upon it; probably 
the address of his last lodging. I proceed- 
ed to unfold &nother piece, and found an 
old, plain, gold locket, worn thin and 
bright; one side was smooth, on the other 
was a monogram still faintly legible,“ J. F.” 

I felt it suddenly snatched from my 
hands. 

Dr. Freston had seized it, and, carrying 
it quickly across the ward, turned the gas 
full on, and gazed on the locket with eyes 
that seemed to pierce it through. 

“Look, sister!” he said, and his strong 
hand shook as he held it toward me, 
“there can be no mistake. I remember 
this locket so well. Jack gave it to my 
father with his photograph inside before 
he went to school, and after father died 
Jack keptit. It was an old joke of theirs 
to take each other’s things, because they 
were marked with the same initials. I 
could swear to this anywhere, and I see 
quite clearly how it came here. Jack met 
this man at Hull, perhaps he came off the 
same boat, and if he was hard up—but he 
must have been hard up before he would 
part with this, and then it’s not much use 
to any one else. No one would give a 
shilling for an old thing likethis, but here 
it is, and here is the address of where the 
man stayed. It’s the first clewI have ever 
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had, sister,’ and his face was bright with 
hope. “Jack may be still there; I must 
go without losing a minute. I may catch 
him before he goes on further. Is there 
anything else you want me for to-night?” 

He was already near the door. “No, 
not to-night; the others are all very com- 
fortable; but do you not think it would be 
worth while to ask this man where he got 
the locket? It may not have been at Hull 
at all, and you would have the journey for 
nothing. Give methe locket, and I will 
ask him.” 

He handed it to me without appearing 
to follow what I had said. 

The idea of his brother being within 
reach had taken such a hold of his mind 
that he could hardly endure a minute’s 
delay before going off to seek him. 

I bent over No. 7’s bed. 

“T found this among your things,” I 
said, “Is it your own, or did some one sell 
it to you?” 

He looked up quickly and suspiciously. 
“What do you want to know for?” he 
muttered. 

‘““Tonly want to know whether the man 
who owned this first was with you at this 
address in Hull.” 

He looked at me sharply, and dtd not 
answer for a minute. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “the man who 
owned that was there when I was,” and he 
turned round, as if unwilling to say 
more. 

I had learned all, I wished, and repeated 
the information to Dr. Freston. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, sim- 
ply. ‘Good night, sister; I may not see 
you for a few days.” He was already on 
the landing. 

“Good night, Dr. Freston,” but I doubt 
if he heard me. He was half-way down 
stairs. 

Next day Dr. Freston’s work was done 
by the junior surgeon, and the ward rou- 
tine went on as usual. 

Icould find out nothing more of No. 7’s 
history, except that his real age was 28. 
He looked at least ten years older. He 
had knocked about a good deal in the 
world, he told some of his fellow patients. 

His injuries proved to be very slight, 
and on the evening of the second day he 
was allowed to sit up for a short time. 

On the day following, when it was grow- 
ing dusk, the door of the ward opened, 
and Dr. Freston came quietly in. 

I saw at a glance that he had not been 
successful in his search. ‘There was noth- 
ing more to be learned at that address, he 
told me. The people there remembered 
quite well a man who gave the name of 
George Thomas sleeping there for one 
night a week ago, but they were sure they 
had no other lodger at the time. They 
knew nothing whatever about the man. 
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He was evidently very poor, but had paid 
for what he had had. 

“T ought not to have built so many 
hopes upon so slight a foundation,” he re- 
plied, with a poor attempt at a smile, and 
atoneof weary, sorrow in his voice. “I 
have waited so long that I ventured to 
think that perhaps at last he—” then 
checking himself, and with an effort turn- 
ing his thoughts elsewhere—“ but I am 
late, sister. I must catch up with my 


work. Have you anything for me 
to-night?” 
“Will you sign No. 7’s paper?”? The 


wound was very superficial, and Mr. Jones 
discharged him this morning. He is 
anxious to get on.” 

“T must speak to him first; he may be 
able to tell me something more,” and he 
turned toward No. 7, sitting by the fire, 
and for the first time looked him in the 
face—the first time for five years, rather; 
for I saw Dr. Freston pause as if trans- 
fixed, and the next moment he was at his 
brother’s side. 

“Jack!” he said, Jack!”’ and could not 
say another word. 

But that was all he had to say. Jack had 
been the thought of his life, night and 
day, for five years. And now Jack was 
here, and he held him fast, what should he 
say but repeat “Jack!” again and again, 
until he could realize that this was no 
dream, but rather the awakening to a 
better and happier life than he had known 
before? Jack said nothing at all. For 
one moment he had looked round as if 
wishing to escape; but, if he would, he 
could not. And wherein the world that 
he had found so hard and merciless could 
he hope to meet the warm welcome which 
strove to find utterance in his brother’s 
broken words, but, finding feeble outlet 
there, shone so unmistakably in his broth- 
er’s happy eyes, which gazed on the 
ragged figure before him. as if he could 
never look enough? 

Thatis all the tale. It gave the patients 
something totalk about for a day or two 
and was then forgotten—in the ward at 
least. 

But there are three people from whose 
memories no word or act recorded here 
can ever be effaced. Need I name them? 
They are Dr. Freston, Jack, his brother, 
and myself, Tom Freston’s wife.—Chicago 
Mail. 
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Earned Big Pay. 





“‘T earned $100 once in less than two 
hours working in a mine,” said Charles 
Campbell, a compositor, to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, “but Ihad to kill 126 rattle- 
snakes to do it. I wouldn’t do the job 
over again for less than $1 per snake. I 
was in hard luck on the coast and hap- 
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pened to drift into the fine gold district of 
San Joaquin, where a company was work- 
ing the White Quartz mine. At the time 
I dropped in on ’em they found that they 
had to bring back into the service again a 
shaft that had been abandoned several 
years before. The shaft was 80 feet deep, 
and there wasa tunnelatthe bottom ofthe 
same length. 

“Through long disuse the shaft had be- 
come choked with debris at the mouth 
of the tunnel, and it had to be clean- 
ed out before the shaft could be used 
again. 

“The very day I got there the company 
had senttwo workmen down the shaft to 
dig out the debris, but they had hardly 
landed at the bottom before they signaled 
frantically to be hauled up. When the 
bucket got to the top the two men were 
cowering in the bottom of the bucket, pale 
as ghosts, and so nearly scared to death 
that they had to be helped out. It was 
some time before they were able to give 
any explanation. 

“Rattlesnakes was what ailed them. 
The shaft, they said, was full of rattle- 
snakes, lying about everywhere, big and 
ugly. They were so thick, they declared, 
that the noise of their rattlesin the depths 
of the shaft, when the men disturbed the 
colony, almost made them deaf. The men 
had not dared to step from the tub, but 
had signaled hastily to be raised to the 
surface. 

‘““A lantern lowered to the bottom of the 
shaft showed that the men knew what 
they talked about. The depths were lit- 
terally alive with big rattlers, and they 
writhed and tumbled about, furious at the 
intrusion of the light among them. Some 
of the savage old chaps struck their fangs 
against the glass of the lantern, so that 
we could hear the sound of the contact 
where we stood gazing down on the cheer- 
ful sight from the mouth of the shaft, 
and the noise of the fierce chorus of rat- 
tles was like the rasping of a field full of 
Kansas locusts. The sight and sound 
made me homesick. I haven’t seen or 
heard anything like that for years—not 
since I left my native place in the Big 
Coon country, Tennessee. 

“That rattlesnake music at the bottom 
of the mine shaft ’way out on the Pacific 
coast made me homesick. I began to 
pine for the Big Coon country, but I 
hadn’t acent. If I hadn’t been homesick, 
I don’t believe I’d have jumped at the 
offer the superintendent of the mine 
made after he found there was no other 
way to get these rattlers out of that 
shaft. 

“*T11 give $100 in gold,’ he said, ‘to any 
one who will clean out them snakes.’ 

‘““T stepped to the front. 

““Make it $100 in gold and a quart 
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of whisky, and I’ll go you,’ said I. 

“He added the whisky, and we closed 
the deal right there. I borrowed a pair of 
buckskin leggings and a pair of buckskin 
gloves. Arming myself with a long club 
and the bottle of whisky, and taking a 
lantern, I jumped into the tub, and they 
lowered me to the bottom of the shaft. I 
hadn’t intended to be hoisted until I had 
bagged all the rattlers in sight; but, after 
threshing away for twenty minutes at the 
snakes, as they hurried away to hiding 
places or showed fight, and killing all that 
Icould get my club in on, the poisonous 
odor that exudes from these deadly reptiles 
when they are angered was too much for 
me. Even Pacific coast whisky couldn’t 
counteract it, and I felt myself growing 
dizzy and faint. 

“J had thrown into the tub the rattlers 
I had killed, and was getting into it my- 
self to signal for a hoist before I suc- 
cumbed to the noxious rattlesnake air I 
was breathing, when, in a niche in one 
side of the shaft, even with my shoulder 
not a foot and a half away from my throat 
I caught sight of a big rattler, coiled and 
ready to strike. 

‘Mechanically, I threw my head and 
shoulders back, just as the snake launched 
his big, arrow-like head at my throat. 
That movement of mine saved me. The 
rattler’s aim fell short. His fangs were 
buried in the collar of my coat, an inch 
from my juglar. I instantly clutched the 
reptile with one hand around its neck, and 
with the other, as I tumbled unconscious 
into the tub, I pulled the rope. 

“TI do not know when I reached the 
top, but the superintendent told me when 
I came to that when the men who were at 
the windlass saw me in the tub and what I 
was bringing up with me, they dropped 
the crank, and ran. But for the fortunate 
presence of a stalwart Mexican (a giant, 
named Valarez), who caught the crank as 
it came around and held it, I would have 


gone plunging back to the bottom of the 
shaft, and my fate would not have been 
pleasant. 


“And I can’t say that I blame the men 
much who were manning that windlass. 
Lying in the bottom of the tub, apparently 
dead, I was still clutching the big rattler 
by the throat, his fangs almost in mine, 
and lying about me were 27 enormous and 
hideous looking rattlers, victims of my 
club. Seems to me I’d have dropped 
something myself and ran, if I had seen 
such a sight as that coming up out of the 
dark depths of a mine shaft. 

“T revived in a few minutes, and was 
soon feeling in shape to go down and fin- 
ish my contract. I don’t know how I 
could have done it, but in the twenty min- 
utes I was in the shaft, I had drank half 
of the quart of whisky. I remained in the 
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bottom forty-five minutes that trip, and 
brought out fifty-seven dead rattlers to 
the surface. I had to chase some of them 
into the sloping tunnel. I had absorbed 
the rest of the whisky, and when I made 
the third trip, ten minutes after, I took 
down another pint. I was down just 
forty-five minutes. I garnered forty-eight 
rattlers, and finished the third pint of 
whisky. 

“Tf there was another snake left in the 
shaft or tunnel, Icould not find it, and the 
superintendent handed me over five $20 
gold pieces.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 





While Waiting. 





It comes to us sometimes in life to an- 
ticipate some large event, the arrival of 
which is certain, yet for which the waiting 
is long and tedious. It may be a birth we 
watch for, it may be a death, or it may be 
some great crisis to which all conditions 
point while yet the event is far off. Much 
of the time, anxiety, suspense or doubt, 
perhaps a great longing, or a painful 
dread, prevents thought and swallows up 
lesser feelings. But there come moments 
during such waiting when the mind rises 
above these clouds and looks steadily at 
the expected end. 

At these rare moments the mental at- 
mosphere clears, circumstances and sur- 
roundings stand in their true relation, and 
we “see” with a spiritual sight at which 
at other times we may well marvel. This 
pre-science is ours only in moments of 
peace andrest. Itis then that we appre- 
ciate the battles we have fought, the vic- 
tories we have won and the real advance 
we have made while in the dark. It is 
then that we perceive the reasons of many 
things at which before we sorrowed and 
wondered, Itis then that two or three 
special thoughts force themselves on the 
- mindso clearly they seem to stand out for 
our recognition. 

And the first is, how long Nature takes 
to accomplish her ends. We faint and 
sigh and murmur many an hour because 
the time is so long. We are heartsick 
and rebellious and angry at the waiting. 
We yearn to hasten the crisis. “To an- 
ticipate is far worse than to suffer,” we 
cry. But Nature neither hurries nor 
pauses for our anger or our grief. One by 
one the moments come and pass and are 
gone. Surely at last the supreme one ar- 
rives. ‘How soon!” we say then. But 
the moments that went before made all 
ready, and with our higher perception we 
realize the wisdom of Nature in taking so 
long for her work. 

And another thing we “see” with our 
inward seeing is that Nature omits noth- 
ing tocomplete her design. There is no 


part wanting. Each circumstance “fits 
in” to every other circumstance. Of each 
happening we say, “Tt isas if 1t was done 
on purpose.” 

The man, the family, the nation, is pre- 
pared inevery part for the change that 
awaits it. There are no loose ends, no 
jagged edges, no gaping space in Nature’s 
weaving. The incidents we have thought 
trivial and foolish, the little happenings 
at which we grew impatient and scornful 
we see now, with our keener sight, each 
had its place and purpose in the grand 
whole We perceive then how heedful 
Nature was in so considering every part of 
her intention. 

And another thing which we perceive 
with this higher perception is the particu- 
lar attention with which each detail is 
finished. Every leaf of the rose lies pre- 
cisely in its proper place. Not only the 
man’s body, but his mind and his soul, are 
fully ready for the new conditions. To 
those who understand her, Nature has no 
surprises. Her work is long prepared for, 
thoroughly considered, fully matured. It 
is only when all is completed that the 
event is perceptible to our outward senses. 
It was an accomplished fact long before. 
In silence. and darkness each detail is 
perfected. When the light reaches it—lo, 
it is done! And with our rare “seeing” 
we recognize the wisdom of perfecting 
the minutest detail before the work is 
pronounced finished. We see then and 
confess the omniscience shown in Nature's 
handiwork. 

And ifthe lessons which we have learned 
at such moments while waiting could be 
carried with us always into the aftertime 
they might bear fruit a thousandfold. For 
all of nature’s processes are wrought by 
the same methods, and to attain her en- 
during results our work must be done in 
this way and no other. The permanent 
grandeur of a work of art, the lasting use- 
fulness of an invention, the perpetual ex- 
ample of a noble life, these monuments 
were not suddenly accomplished. The 
way was prepared, the work thoroughly 
considered. Every part was planned, 
every detail perfected. The result was but 
the outcome of what went on long before. 
When we saw it, it was done.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





Old Glory’s Cost. 


It cost Uncle Sam over a million men to 
place the American flag in the proud po- 
sition it occupies to-day among the nations 
of the earth, says the New York Suz. In 
the war of the Revolution, 542 seamen of 
the regular navy were killed in battle, 
while a considerably larger number were 
killed in the privateers that played such 
an important part in that struggle. Of 
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the 542 seamen killed, 311 perished when 
the United States 28-gun frigate Randolph, 
Captain Nicholas Biddle, was blown up by 
a shot from the British 74-gun ship of the 
line Yarmouth, March 7, 1778, which Bid- 
dle had heroically attacked in order that 
his valuable convoy of seven vessels might 
escape. About the same number of sol- 
diers were killed in the land battles, but 
this does not include the 9,500 Americans 
who died in the British prison-ships in 
Wallabout Bay. In all, 12,000 men perish- 
ed in these ships, but about 1,500 of them 
were French sailors captured near the 
American coast. The total number of 
Americans who lost their lives in the 
Revolution is about 12,000. In the wars 
with France and Tripoli—1798 to 1805— 
about 175 Americans were killed. This 
does not include the number who died in 
the French dungeons at Guadeloupe, or 
in the slave-pens at Tripoli, of whom no 
accurate estimate can be made. In the 
War of 1812, 734 men were killed in sea 
fights in which the regular government 
cruisers were engaged. But this does not 
include the number lost by shipwreck, the 
sloop-of war Wasp foundering at sea with 
all hands (183) on board. Neither does 
this include the lossin American privateers, 
which was nearly equal to that sustained 
by the navy. The number of killed in 
land battles was about 450,so that the 
total loss in the War of 1812 is about 
2,000 men. In the war with Algiers, 1815; 
Mexico, 1846 to 1848, and in the minor 
conflicts between 1815 and 1860, about 
1,000 men were killed in battle. 

But the greatest losses, of course, were 
in the Civil War, where brother was ar- 
rayed against brother. Probably not more 
than' 1,500,000 men of the North effect- 
ively participated in suppressing the re- 
bellion. Of these, 56,000 were killed in 
battle and 35,000 died of wounds in hos- 
pitals, while 184,000 died from disease con- 
tracted in the army. Of the 180,000 col- 
ored men enlisted, 29,298 died from dis- 
ease. No accurate estimate of the losses 
sustained by the Southerners has been 
made, but it is probable that they were 
fully equal to those sustained by the 
Northerners, bringing the total of about 
600,000. Adding to this number the 400,- 
000 who were permanently disabled by 
disease or crippled by wounds, we have 
the appalling aggregate of a million men 
lost in that strife. Of the 220,000 Confed- 
erates who were made prisoners during 
the war, 26,436 died of wounds or disease 
during their captivity. Of the Unionists, 
about 200,000 were made prisoners, of 
whom about 40,000 died in prison. From 
these figures it will be seen that Memorial 
day is in honor of over a million men who 
have given up their lives or limbs in the 
defense of the flag.—Cleveland Leader. 
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No Privates ? 





The ‘ General” tells, with swelling pride, 
How the fires of battle gleamed— 

Of the slaughter of men “ on the other side,” 
As the shell and shrapnell screamed ; 

How “we charged the foe like the mighty wave 
Ofa wild and stormy sea.”’ 

But, in the rush of the true and brave, 
The Private—where was he? 


The “ Colonel ”’ boasts how his horse fell 
On Georgia’s blood-stained hills ; ; 
How he stemmed the wave of that battle hell, 
Avenging his country’s ills; 
How the ghastly heaps of the gallant slain 
Bestrewed the slippery ground— 
But we study the tragic tale in vain, 
There were no Privates ’round. 


Oh, the ‘‘ Major’s ’’ sword it was red with gore 
And great was the foe’s alarm, 

As they charged, and halted, and fled, before 
The swing of his mighty arm; 

But Freedom burnished her epaulettes, 
As she swatted the hosts of sin— 

And the lonely pensioner still forgets 
That the Privates were not in. 


How brave they flew, at their country’s call, 
To the outposts, far in front! 
“Generals,” ‘‘Colonels,”’ and ‘‘ Majors”? all 
To strive in the battle’s brunt ; 
And the “ Captains ”’ stand,ten thousand strong, 
To tell how the thing was done— 
But where was the “ Private” in that throng? 
Alas, there was not one! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Experiment. 


John started out in the morning, and 
said: “To-day I am going to demand per- 
fect justice from all men. I propose to 
have my rights to-day.” 

He boarded a street car. The conductor 
soon came around to collect the fares. 
John passed him 2 cents. 

“Five cents,” said the conductor. 

“But I’m only going a mile,” said John. 

“JT don’t care if you’re only going a 
block, you pay 5 cents in this car,” replied 
the conductor. 

“Why, I rode the whole length of the 
line—six miles—yesterday, and only paid 
5 cents, and I don’t propose to pay the 
same for riding one mile,” said John. 

“I don’t care what you propose,” said 
the conductor; “ you must either pay your 
5 cents or get off.” 

‘“Don’t you see, man,” said John, “ how 
monstrously unjust and inequitable your 
action is? There is no justice init. Itis 
aterrible outrage. It is a monstrous im- 
position. Shall a man pay the same for 
one barrel of flour that he does for six? 
Shall he pay the same price for one egg 
that he does for half adozen? Shall he 
pay as much for riding one mile as for 
riding six? I refuse to pay!” 

. “Then you get off,” said the conductor. 
The car was stopped, and John was drop- 
ped on the sidewalk without further cere- 
mony. 
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“There is no justice in this world,” 
muttered John, as he picked himself up, 
and started for the post office to mail aletter. 

“What will be the postage on a letter 
which I wish to send to the next town, a 
distance of 3% miles?” asked John. 

“Two cents, of course,” replied the 
clerk at the stamp window. 

“Why, I sent one to San Francisco, yes- 
terday, for 2 cents,” said John, “ and that 
was about a thousand times as far.” 

‘““Can’t help that,” said the clerk. 

“Can’t help it! Why, man, it’s a mon- 
strous injustice. Does this great Ameri- 
can government propose to sanction such 
an iniquitous act as this? Does it propose 
to give the approval of its governmental 
indorsement to such a barefaced injustice 
as this?” 

‘““T guess she does,” replied the clerk. 

“Then this government has entered 
into a covenant with sin. It has become 
a partner with iniquity, and I will have 
nothing to do with athing so base. I will 
carry my letter to the next town myself.” 

‘“‘Government is very sorry to lose your 
patronage,” replied the clerk, as John 
turned to go. “It counted on that 2 cents 
of yours to pay the national debt.” 

John stood outside the post office a long 
time, ruminating on the awful injustice 
that prevails in society. 

“Move on! Don’t block up the side- 
walk!” said a voice in his ear. 

John looked up, and saw a policeman. 

“Isn’t this a free country?” asked John. 

“Move on!” said the policeman. 

“Am I injuring the sidewalk?” asked 
John. 

“Move on, I say, and don’t try to be 
fresh with me!” 

“Your request, man, is unjust. I injure 
the sidewalk more by moving over it than 
I do by standing still. I might stand here 
fora hundred years and not wear out the 
city. Ido not injure the municipality by 
simply standing here. I won’t break the 
paving stones or make the street cave in. 
I have no intention of carrying off the 
post office in my pocket. I stand here for 
absolute justice. Give me my rights!” 

The policeman took him by the collar, 
and hustled him across the street. ‘‘ Now,” 
said he, “clear out. If I see you here 
again, I ‘will run you in!” 

“John concluded he would not seek for 
absolute justice any more that day. He 
still holds to the opinion, however, that it 
is an excellent thing, but its price is too 
high for him.—Wew York World. 





Keep Your Temper. 





If you want to live to be one hundred, 
keep your temper. Never mind where 
you keep it, only don’t let it see the light 
o’ day, and the chances are longevity for 
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you. Mrs. Charlotte Bell, who has just 
celebrated her 103rd birthday, boasts she 
has never been angry in her life, and, 
owing to this equability, her days are long 
in the land, though, unhappily for her, she 
isto end them in the almshouse. Some 
of us do not consider age worth the price. 
For there is a good deal of the Greek in our 
compositions, in spite of the mixture of 
races, and we Americans would rather die 
young than never have a tantrum, or a 
“crise des nerfs,” as they say in French. 
Righteous anger is a good thing. It gen- 
erally purifies the atmosphere, even if it 
does take an hour or so off the allotted 
span. Ofcourse, it is advisable to school 
and curb a hasty or explosive temper in 
all our daily transactions with our fellow- 
beings.—Boston Herald. 
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Says the San Francisco, California, 
Wood and Tron of May: They find strange 
things in the trees in Washington. Last 
month in the woods at Mount Vernon, 
while Frank and Fred Jachman were saw- 
ing a large cedar log, their saw struck a 
piece ofiron. On splitting the log open, 
they found an old flint-lock musket and 
an old buck-skin pouch. The pouch con- 
tained twenty $20 gold pieces, six $10 gold 
pieces and a few silver pieces. There were 
several old letters in the pouch, but the 
writing was so dim that it was not legible. 
One of the letters bears the post-mark of 
Cattaraugus, N. Y. The date is unde- 
cipherable. Another was postmarked at 
San Francisco, and dated 1852. There was 
also found apiece of newspaper printed 
in San Francisco in 1853. The musket is 
of English manufacture, and was made in 
1844. Itisin a fair state of preservation. 
How the articles came to be in the tree 
willremain a mystery. The log looked as 
if a piece had been split off at one time 
aud then grown over, and in thesplit were 
found the things. It was about 14 feet 
from ground. 
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THE deepest borehole of the earth is 
the one at Poroschowitz, in the Rybnik 
district, Upper Silesia. It has been car- 
ried toa depth of something beyond 2,000 
meters (about 6,700 feet), and the diameter 
of the tube at the bottom is 7 centimeters. 
Boring to such depth, and, moreover, 
through solid rock, was almost impossible 
prior to the invention of the Mannesmann 
tube; the greater strength of this tube, as 
compared with others, makes it possible 
to use tubes of thinner gauge. It is ex- 
pected that a final depth of yet another 
500 meters (some 1,670 feet) can be reached, 
and a number of interesting observations 
on temperature, etc., will be made.—£n- 
neering. 
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NMiseellany. 


Distant Things. 





Oh, white is the sail in the Far Away 
And dirty the sails at the dock, 

And fair are the cliffs across the bay, 
And black is the nearby rock. 

Though glitters the snow in the peaks afar, 
At our feet it is only white, 

And bright is the gleam of the distant star, 
Though a lamp was twice as bright! 


The rose that nods beyond our reach 
Is redder than rose of ours. 

Of thought that turns our tongue to speech 
Our fellows have the greater dowers. 

_ The waters that flow from the hidden springs 
Are sweeter than those by our side. 

So we strive through life for these distant things, 
And never are satisfied. 


So we strive through life for these distant things, 
But ever they hold their place 

Till beats Life’s drum and Death doth come, 
And we look in his mocking face. 

And the distant things crowd near and close, 
And, faith! they are dingy and gray! 

For the charm is lost when the line is crossed 
*Twixt Here and Far Away. 


For the charm is lost when the line is crossed, 
And we see all things as they are, 
And know that as clean is the sail at the dock 
As the sail on the sea afar, 
As bright the rays of the nearby lamp 
As the gleam of the distant star. 
—Elwyn Irving Hoffman. 
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A Submarine Tunnel. 


Thejunction of England with the con- 
tinent of Europe has already been the 
subject of numerous projects, says the 
Revue Universelle. Without going back 
to the project for a subterranean route 
recommended in 1892 by Mr. Mathieu, en- 
gineer of mines, it will suffice to recall 
the more recent project for a submarine 
tunnel proposed by Mr. Watkins, and a 
gigantic bridge, whose promoters were 
Messrs. Schneider and Hersent, as well as 
the modification of the latter proposed by 
Mr. Bunau-Varilla. 

All these projects have been abandoned, 
as much on account of the objections 
urged against them as by reason of the 
incomprehensibie hostility that the Eng- 
lish have always manifested toward all en- 
terprises of this kind. 

But Sir Edward Reed,a member of the 
English parliament, former lord of the 
treasury and engineer-in-chief of the ad- 
miralty, has taken up the question again 
with a project which has been received 
with favor by a large number of members 
of parliament, and which, therefore, 
seems to have serious chances of success, 
and the more so in that it avoids the diffi- 
culties and objections that were urged 
against its predecessors. 
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The project consists in simply submerg- 
ing, between a point of the French coast 
situated in the vicinity of Cape Griz-Nez, 
and another on the English coast, located 
between Dover and Folkestone, two tubes 
that would constitute two absolutely sepa- 
rate tunnels, each serving for the passage 
in one direction of trains drawn by elec- 
tric locomotives. 

Referring to the map, it will be seen that 
the configuration of the bottomin this. 
part of the channel presents on each side 
a regular declivity that ends in a gentle 
slope at a line of greater depth. The 
soundings made at distances of a mile 
apart gave as successive depths, starting 
from the English coast, 82, 88, 88, 95, 98, 
88, 98, 138, 160, 184, 174, 175, 160, 138, 98 
and 82 feet. It will be seen, then, that the 
mean slope of each tunnel would not 
much exceed 0.08 inch to the foot. There 
would, therefore, be found excellent con- 
ditions for traction. 

The tube would be of steel plate, with 
double walls, and the intervening space 
would be reinforced by I beams and filed 
in with concrete. The putting in place 
would be effected by sections of 300 feet, 
hermetically sealed at each end, and float- 
ed to the place where they were to be sub- 
merged. 

One of the extremities of the section 
having been fixed upon a sort of caisson 
that will afterward perform the functions. 
of a pier, the caisson is weighted so as to 
cause it to sink. The other extremity 
continues to emerge, and receives the end 
of the following section, the junction be- 
ing made by huge hinges. The caisson of 
this section is sunk, and soon. When all 
the sections are in place, the formation of 
the joints is begun. 

What we have said about one tube ap- 
plies also to the other, but in reality Sir 
Edward prefers to sink the sections of the 
two tubes simultaneously in properly 
cross-bracing them, in order to form a 
sort of rigid girder that would present 
much greater resistance to transverse 
stresses. 

The caissons forming piers are designed 
to support the tubes ata slight distance 
from the bottom of the sea. This arrange- 
ment possesses the double advantage of 
doing away with any preliminary dredg- 
ing, since it will be possible to give the 
piers the height necessary to avoid the 
slight changes of level of the bottom, and 
of assuring a free circulation of the marine 
currents beneath as well as above the 
tubes. It permits, besides, of so regulat- 
ing the system that the upward thrust 
partially balances the weight of the trains 
in each section. The stresses to which 
the tube will be submitted by the fact of 
such passage will be diminished by so 
much, and, therefore, much better condi- 
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tions of resistance will be obtained than 
in an ordinary bridge. 

The use of two distinct tubes will pre- 
vent all chances of accidents, and will 
have the great advantage of realizing the 
important problem of the creation of the 
tunnel, without any expense and in as 
satisfactory a manner as possible. In fact, 
each train will have somewhat the effect 
of a piston that forces the vitiated air be- 
fore it, and sucks in pure air behind it to 
take the piace of the former. 

The total cost of the installation of the 
tube is estimated by Mr. Reed at $75,000,- 
000, which is less than half the cost anti- 
cipated by Messrs. Schneider & Hersent 
for the construction of a bridge across the 
channel.—Loston Journal of Commerce. 





A Celluloid Mirror. 

For many years a popular superstition 
has found favor in the minds of many re- 
garding the misfortunes which would fol- 
low the person who broke a mirror, but at 
last this fear of ill-luck promises to be- 
come a thing of the past. The celluloid 
mirror is a new invention which should 
havea future. Themanner of construct- 
ing it is as follows: A plate of transparent 
celluloid is coated with silver or other 
polished metal, over which another layer 
of opaque celluloid is placed, and a mirror 
is obtained which may be burned, but 
which will not be broken by an accidental 
fall. It is hoped that this invention may 
be applied with advantage to optical in- 
struments of large dimensions, owing to 
the ductility of the substance, which per- 
mits of its taking the required form with 
greater ease than reflectors in metal, 
while possessing all the merits of the glass 
reflector. 





Machinery of the Human Body. 

In the human body there are about 263 
bones. The muscles are about 500 in num- 
ber. The length of the alimentary canal 
is about 32 feet. An exchange adds that 
the amount of blood in an adult averages 
30 pounds, or fully one-fifth of the entire 
weight. The heart is6 inches in length 
and 4 inches in diameter, and beats 70 
times per minute, 4,200 times per hour, 
100,800 times per day, 36,692,000 times per 
year, 2,565,445,000 in three score and ten, 
and at each beat two and one-half ounces 
of blood are thrown out of it, 175 ounces 
per minute, 656 pounds per hour, and 
seven and three-quarter tons per day. 
Allthe blood in the body passes through 
the heart in 3 minutes. This little organ 
pumps each day what is equal to lifting 
122 tons one foot high, or one ton 122 feet 
high. The lungs will contain about one 
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gallon of air at their usual degree of in- 
flation. We breathe on an average 1,200 
times per hour, inhale 600 gallons of air, 
or 24,000 per day. The-aggregate surface 
of the air cells of the lungs exceed 20,000 
square inches, an area nearly equal to the 
floor of a room 12 feet square. The aver- 
age weight of the brain of an adult male 
is 3 pounds 8 ounces, of a female 2 pounds 
4 ounces. The nerves are all connected 
with it directly or by the spinal marrow. 
These nerves with their branches and 
minute ramifications probably exceed 
10,000,000 in number. The skin is com- 
posed of three layers and varies from one- 
quarter to one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. The atmospheric pressure being 
about 14 pounds to the square inch, a 
person of medium size is subjected to a 
pressure of 40,000 pounds. Each square 
inch of skin contains 3,500 sweating tubes 
or perspiratory pores, each of which may 
be likened to a little drain-pipe one-quar- 
ter of an inch long, making an aggregate 
length of the entire surface of the body of 
201,166 feet, or a tile ditch for draining the 
body almost 4o miles long. 


> 


Look Inside Your Watch. 








Open your watch, and look at the little 
wheels, springs and screws, each an indis- 
pensable part of the whole wonderful ma- 
chine. Notice the busy little balance 
wheel, as it flies to and fro, unceasingly, 
day and night, year in and year out. This 
wonderful little machine is the result of 
hundreds of years of study and experi- 
ment. The watch carried by the average 
man is composed of 98 pieces, and its 
manufacture embraces more than 2,000 
distinct and separate operations. 

Soime of the smallest screws are so mi- 
nute that the unaided eye cannot distin- 
guish them from steel filings or specks of 
dirt. Under a powerful magnifying glass, 
a perfect screw is revealed. The slit in 
the head is 2-1000ths of an inch wide. It 
takes 308,000 of these screws to weigh a 
pound, and a pound is worth $1,585. The 
hair spring is a strip of the finest steel, 
about 9% inches long, I-1oooth inch wide, 
and 27-10,oooths inch thick. It is coiled 
up in spiral form, and finely tempered. 
The process of tempering these springs 
was long held as a secret by the few fortu- 
nate ones possessing it, and even now is 
not generally known. 

Their manufacture requires great skill 
and care. The strip is gauged to 20-1000 
of an inch, but no measuring instrument 
has as yet been devised capable of fine 
enough gauging to determine beforehand 
by the size of the strip what the strength 
of the finished’ spring will be. A 1-20,000 
part of an inch difference in thickness of 
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the strip makes a difference in the running 
of a watch of about six minutes per hour. 
The value of these springs, when finish- 
ed and placed in watches, is enormous in 
proportion to the material from which 
they are made. A comparison will give a 
good idea. A ton of steel made up into 
hairsprings, when in watches, is worth 
more than 12% times the value of the same 
weight in gold. Hairspring wire weighs 
1-20th of a grain to the inch. One mile of 
wire weighs less than half a pound. The 
balance gives five vibrations every second, 
300 every minute, 18,000 every hour, 432,- 
000 every day, and 157,680,000 every year. 
At each vibration it rotates about 1% 
times, which makes 197,100,000 every year. 
In order that we may better understand 
the stupendous amount of labor performed 
by these tiny works, let us make a few 
comparisons. ‘Take, for instance, a loco- 
motive, with six-foot driving wheels. Let 
its wheels be run until they have given 
the same number of revolutions that a 
watch does in one year, and they will have 
covered a distance equal to 28 complete 
circuits of the earth. All this a watch 
does without other attention than winding 
every 24 hours.—Locomotive Engineer. 





The Electric Utilization of Niagara. 





The necessity for having manufacturing 
establishments located where the water- 
wheels are has greatly limited the use of 
water-power. Now that electric energy 
can be transmitted to great distances on 
wires, one may have his source of power 
with a dynamo where the water-power 
chances to be, and his factory with his 
motor where it is economically best to put 
it, and these places may be many miles 
apart, and many rivers may be made serv- 
iceable which have hitherto been but a 
waste of power. 

One of the largest of these is the Niagara 
river and falls, where about 18,000,000 cubic 
feet of water flows per minute through a 
descent of more than three hundred feet, 
including both falis and rapids. This re- 
presents something like 10,000,000 horse- 
power. For the utilization of a portion of 
this, a company has constructed a tunnel 
about a mile and a half long, running 
under the town of Niagara, from the river 
above the falls to a point just beyond the 
foot-bridge below the falls, and a few feet 
from the surface of the river, giving nearly 
two hundred feet for a head of water. 
The capacity of this plant is 100,000 horse- 
power, and there are to be many turbines, 
some of them 5,000 horse-power, for driv- 
ing 5,000 horse-power alternating dynamos 
intended to maintain a current at two 
thousand volts. 

Manufacturing establishments in the 
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immediate vicinity will probably have 
wires connected directly to the dynamos, 
but factories at a distance of ten or more 
miles will have the voltage raised by trans- 
formers to ten thousand volts or more, 
and again transformed to lower voltage 
where the power is to be _ utilized. 
This process is to save in cost of con- 
ductors, for a given amount of electrical 
energy of high voltage requires a smaller 
wire than if the voltage is low. A num- 
ber ten copper wire, which is about an 
eighth of an inch in diameter, which will 
conduct—say, thirty horse-power at one 
thousand volts, will conduct a hundred 
horse-power at four thousand volts. It 
is expected that most of this power will 
be used for motor work rather than in 
lighting, and Niagara companies have 
been organized in several cities and towns 
about, some of them at the distance of a 
hundred miles or more, with the prob- 
ability that ultimately some of the energy 
may reach even New York City. It seems. 
likely that the region about Niagara will 
soon become a great industrial center, 
where all sorts of mechanical enterprises 
will be grouped, because power can be 
had cheaper than elsewhere. There are 
many questions concerning the economi- 
cal distribution of electrical energy that 
will be settled by this Niagara plant, and 
engineers are watching the developments 
with great interest. After these are set- 
tled, by experience, water-power in places 
now inaccessible for manufacturing pur- 
poses will suddenly become valuable prop- 
erties for electrical power stations. No. 
one need feel apprehensive that Niagara 
Falls will be seriously affected by this 
seemingly large draught upon its water 
supply. In reality it represents but about 
one-fortieth of the bulk of the water of 
the river, and several such power-plants 
might be established there without dimin- 
ishing the flow appreciably.—A. £. Dol- 
bear, 1n Progress of Science. 





Electrical Equipment for the Metropol= 
itan Elevated Railway, Chicago. 





Bids are being received for the boilers, 
engines, generators and motors for the 
electrical power service of the Metropol- 


_itan “1,” of Chicago. The bidders for the 


generators are the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, the Siemens & Halske 
Electric Company of America and the 
Walker Manufacturing. It is also stated 
that the Electric Construction Company 
(Elwell & Parker) of London was invited 
to put in abid, but as the duty on dynamo- 
electric machines under the present tariff 
schedule is 45 per cent. ad valorem, it is. 
not probable that this company can com- 
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pete with the American manufacturers. 
The specifications call for 2,000 and 1,000 
horse-power machines, which will prob- 
ably be directly coupled to the engines. 
The larger generators will be operated at 
75 revolutions per minute and the smaller 
ones at 100 revolutions. The ultimate 
capacity of the power house will be about 
8,000 horse-power, but as every effort is 
being made to have the road in operation 
by September Ist, the bidders are asked 
to make estimates on 6,000 horse-power— 
two 2,000 horse-power machines and two 
of 1,000 horse-power each—as well. One 
hundred and ten motors of 125 horse-power 
each will be required at first to equip 55 
motorcars. It 1s likely that each motor 
car will ultimately be equipped with 500 
horse-power in motors, but at the start 
two 125 horse-power motors will be used 
foreach car. The bids will be opened in 
a few days, and the successful competitor 
will be required to build the machinery with 
all possible speed.— Western Electrician. 





A Bad Predicament. 





Henry Parker, colored, an employe of 
the Pictet Ice Co.’s factory, Louisville, is 
the victim of an amusing as well as a dis- 
tressing accident. For more than two 
hours he was held a prisoner in a large 
boiler, and it was only by the liberal use 
of axle-grease and the loss of all his 
clothing that he was finally rescued. 
Parker went into the boiler, immediately 
after dinner, to clean it out. The flues in- 
side the boiler are arranged so that at one 
part there is some spring tothem. The 
other end is more solid. Parker backed 
unconsciously between the flues until he 
reached the end of the boiler. When he 
attempted to come back, however, he found 
to his surprise that his body was tightly 
wedged between the flues. Struggle as 
he would, Parker could not release him- 
self. Hiscalls brought several men tothe 
scene. When Parker explained his situa- 
tion, the first impulse of his fellow-work- 
men was to laugh. Two men went into 
the boiler to release him, but their com- 
bined efforts only brought shrieks of pain 
from the unfortunate. Some one tele- 
phoned for a doctor. A machinist was 
also sent for; and both arrived about the 
same time. All sorts of schemes were 
concocted by the physician, the machinist, 
and the now thoroughly frightened work- 
men. To cut through the boiler would 
take several hours, so that had to be given 
up as impracticable. With the most pitt- 
ful groans, Parker insisted that the flues 
were slowly closing in on him and squeez- 
ing out his breath. The doctor hit upon 
aplan. He sent the machinist into the 
boiler with a knife. By tearing and cut- 
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ting, the machinist succeeded in removing 
most of Parker’s clothing. A boxof axle- 
grease was then brought into use, and 
Parker’s body was thoroughly greased 
where the pipes did not holdit. A rope 
was then tied just below his shoulders. 
All the men outside then caught the end 
of the rope and pulled. The hips ap- 
peared to be the principal place of resist- 
ance. A shriek came from Parker as the 
rope began to tighten, and then his body 
suddenly shot forward. All of his clothes 
were left behind, and the man was pulled 
out of his prison as naked as the day he 
was born, his whole body glistening with 
grease. Parker’s hips and one leg were a 
mass of bruises, and he had to be carried 
to his home in a neighboring street. It 
will be two weeks before he is able to work 
again.—Loston Journal of Commerce. 





Train Ferries. 

“The people of this country,” says the 
New York Mail and Express, “have for 
some time been familiar with car ferries 
which transport whole trains across rivers 
or estuaries so broad and deep that the 
traffic does not justify the expense neces- 
sary for bridging them. In New York 
Harbor this service has been extended, 
and both passenger and freight trains are 
regularly transported by boat the length 
of the East River and across the Hudson, 
making a railroad connection between 
New England and the Atlantic Coast to 
the south of us without change of cars or 
break of bulk. 

“The same service was inaugurated by 
the Central Pacific at the Straits of Car- 
quinez, where the ferry steamer Solano” 
carries twenty-four passenger cars or 
forty-eight freight cars, with the locomo- 
tive, across a straitin which the current 
attains a velocity of eight miles per hour, 
embarking and landing its train in about 
fifteen minutes. The New York, Philadel- 
phia & Norfolk Railroad has for about ten 
years maintained a car ferry between Cape 
Charles and Norfolk, Va. a distance of 
thirty-six miles. There is also a car ferry 
at the Straits of Mackinac, which, by the 
aid of screws in the bow and stern, main- 
tains regular trips through the heavy ice 
at the foot of Lake Michigan. All of the 
above mentioned ferries, except that be- 
tween Cape Charles and Norfolk, are on 
sheltered routes, and are not exposed to 
rough weather. 

“The Toledo, Ann Arbor & Northern 
Michigan Railroad Company, however, 
has inaugurated a line of ice-breaking 
car ferryboats to run sixty-five miles be- 
tween Kewaunee, Wis., and Frankfort, 
Mich. These boats have been run through 
two winters and the intervening summer 
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with entire success. The ice, unless over 
twenty inches thick, does not interfere 
with their movements, and the cars are so 
fastened that they do not roll on their 
trucks in the fiercest gales. This trip of 
sixty-five miles is made in five hours when 
there is no ice. 

“It seems as if the experience we have 
gained in this country ought to be made 
available for our comfort when passing 
between London and Paris. The distance 
is less than one-third of the Lake Michi- 
gan trip, and although the rise and fall of 
the tides is greater than is the case with 
any American car ferry, the arrangement 
of the necessary docks and hinged bridges 
would require nothing more than an ex- 
tension of principles and practices that 
are well understood in this country. 

“There seems to be nothing in the way 
of running unbroken trains between Lon- 
don and Paris, except the necessary capi- 
tal and the employment of sufficient 
technical skill. If the London, Chatham 
& Dover would combine with the North- 
ern of France and employ an experienced 
American engineer to plan and construct 
the docks and appliances for embarking 
and landing the trains, and at the same 
time send to any of the shipbuilding es- 
tablishments on our great lakes for a man 
to construct the ferry boats, the arrange- 
ment could be perfected in a year and a 
half or two years, when freight and pas- 
sengers could be transported from any 
part of Great Britain to the Continent, and 
eventually to all of Asia and Africa, with- 
out change of cars or break of bulk.” 








Automatic Train Blocking and Stopping. 


BY RALPH W. POPE. 





The subject of railroad block signaling 
has been under discussion for many years, 
with varying degrees of interest. During 
the decade following 1840, considerable 
activity was shown, and some practical 
work accomplished, but up to the time 
that the track circuit was invented by Mr. 
Franklin L. Pope, no substantial progress 
was made, owing to the defective operation 
of track instruments and such other me- 
chanical devices as the inventive mind of 
that time was able to produce. The rec- 
ords of the Patent Office, however, show 
considerable ingenuity in this line, but 
practical railroad men were adverse to ex- 
pending money for signal systems which 
were liable to be disarranged by the vari- 
ous conditions which surround the use of 
movable apparatus upon the roadbed. This 
kind of apparatus may be divided into two 
classes known as “trigger” or “trapping ”’ 
and “depression” or “wheel-tread” de- 
vices, the latter being the most practical 
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and most generally accepted. The most 
prominent of this class of signals is the 
Hall system. The former systems are 
chiefly conspicuous by their absence in 
actual railroad service. 

Referring to the color or position signal, 
there seems to be no question as to the 
greater value of the position signal. The 
disk or. color signal serves the purpose un- 
der most conditions, but when any question 


‘arises in the mind of the engineer as to 


color, the position of signal serves as a 
clincher, and might possibly be used re- 
gardless of color, with a good degree of 
success. But in these times of “limited ” 
express trains a point has been reached 
where in the controlling of trains we must 
go beyond the signal, the operator, or the 
engineer. It is at this point that the 
Kinsman system, recently introduced upon 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, has taken up the work, and carried it 
on to a point beyond which it would seem 
impossible to go, for having performed the 
work of the locomotive engineer, nothing 
remains to be done. We must admit the 
well known fact that a signal itself cannot 
stop atrain. It must be seen and obeyed. 
Destroy this combination in any particular, 
and the most expensive signal is valueless 
so far as that particular instance is con- 
cerned. Many of our most serious acci- 
dents are caused by leaving out some feat- 
ure of this combination. It is, therefore, 
most desirable to add to the present sig- 
naling facilities a means of overcoming 
the well-known facilities of human nature 
by providing a practical and efficient 
means of accomplishing this end without 
interfering with the generally adopted 
methods of operating railway trains. This 
has been accomplished by Mr. Kinsman 
in a most simple and effective manner. 
Owing to the lack of confidence in elec- 
trical devices, the track circuit was a long 
time in attaining the position to which it 
was entitled. The general and successful 
introduction of electrically operated ap- 
paratus has, however, of late years induced 
in the minds of railroad men a sufficient 
degree of confidence in such apparatus to 
warrant a well founded belief in its relia- 
bility for practical everyday use. There 
are now numerous instances of the most 
satisfactory service depending upon track 
circuits, the most notable being the in- 
stallations made by the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, on the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, between Jersey City and 


‘ Bound Brook, and that of the Hall Signal 


Company, on the Illinois Central Railroad 
at Chicago. 

The Kinsman system is not only auto- 
matic up to the point of giving a visual 
signal which may or may not be obeyed, 
but itis automatic in the broadest sense 
of the word, inasmuch as it not only gives 
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the signal to an engineer, but in case of 
his neglect to obey such a signal, it actu- 
ally cuts off the motive power and applies 
the air brakes by the employment of the 
same means as ordinarily used by an en- 
gineer. Itis safeto assert that it would 
operate as well upon a runaway engine as 
upon one carrying the most trustworthy 
engineer. 

The inventor seems to have fully com- 
prehended the difficulties to be overcome, 
and employed means and apparatus which 
the most astute railroad man could not in 
any way objectto. The track apparatus is 
as immovable as the way itself, guard rails 
having been in use for an indefinite period. 
The point of electrical contact is as posi- 
tive and assimply obtained as mechanical 
skill could suggest. The employment of 
air pressure for operating the motive 
power is simplicity itself. The act of 
shutting off the steam sets the brakes in 
the most approved manner. The fact that 
no changes are made in the method of 
handling the throttle lever, or engineer’s 
valve relieves the engineer from the neces- 
sity of acquiring special electrical or me- 
chanical knowledge. The fact that the 
locking of the throttle lever can be as 
effectually done as at present without in- 
terfering with its operation, makes the 
introduction of the power-controlling cyl- 
inder of nomoment. Seven engines have 
been equipped with a somewhat modified 
apparatus, and operated for the last twelve 
months without ever becoming discon- 
nected or disarranged in any way. 





To Connect the Three Americas. 





Not only the progressiveness of the age, 
but investigations recently made and act- 
ive steps now contemplated, indicate that 
within a few years there will be through 
railway connection between the United 
States and Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, Rio 
de Janiero and other prominent points in 
South America. The report of the Pan- 
American Railway Commission shows that 
the project of connecting all the countries 
of Central and South America by rail is 
practicable. The obstacles interposed by 
nature to the accomplishment of such un- 
dertaking are perhaps no greater than the 
difficulties to*overcome in railway con- 
struction in the western portion of our 
own country. 

Railway construction has progressed so 
far in Mexico that that country may be 
almost left out of the calculation in sum- 
ming up the difficulties of Pan-American 
railway connection. Peru, Ecuador, Gu- 
atemala, Honduras and Costa Rica are the 
countries in which the work of railway 
construction would have to be done mainly. 
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One of Argentine’s railways will soon be 
connected with Bolivia and Peru, 

The entire Pan-American route has been 
surveyed. The probable cost of construct- 
ing and equipping the railway may be 
fairly estimated at about $75,000,000. 

The progress of the times fairiy prom- 
ises the ultimate construction of the rail- 
way. The United States, with her rapidly 
increasing population and her ever-ex- 
panding commiercial and general business 
activities, must soon have her influence in 
manifold lines of business enterprise felt 
all over this continent. With the same 
energy that we make our flag shield the 
continent against foreign political ag- 
gressions, our business enterprise will 
seek by superior activity and competition 
to supersede European influence in trade, 
and, indeed, all important business enter- 
prise in Mexico and Central and South 
America. The joining of the three Amer- 
icas by iron rails will doubtless be the re- 
sult of the co-operation of the different 
countries through which the railway must 
pass. A broad field would be opened to 
the United States by the carrying out of 
the enterprise.—/Vashuville (Tenn.) Datly 
American. 





The Canadian Pacific Railroad. 





The Canadian Pacific is the greatest of 
the transcontinental railroads. No other 
line extends fromocean to ocean. . . . 
It is not easy for an Englishman to real- 
ize what a main line of 2,990 miles means. 
That is exactly the distance from Montreal 
to Vancouver, whence the China and 
Japan and Honolulu and Australasian 
steamers push their way across the Pacific. 
Take the longest through journey known 
tous in the United Kingdom (from Lon- 
don to Iverness) and you have to pass up 
and down five times before you cover the 
distance of this one Canadian main line. 

All through the winter of 1884-5 
9,000 laborers were employed cutting on 
the section north of Lake Superior, and 
on one go-mile section of the road alone 
as much as two million pounds sterling 
wasexpended. . . . Butit was onthe 
prairie section, covering the next thou- 
sand miles between Winnipeg and the 
Rocky Mountains, that the C. P. R. set the 
world’s record in railroad making ‘There 
is really very little level country west of 
Winnipeg; itis all up and down hill, and 
it took an average of 17,000 cu. yds. of 
earthwork in each mile to grade the 
road. . With work thus. thorough- 
ly done, what was the record? It was 
begun in May, 1881, just three months 
after Parliament set its seal to the charter, 
and before the end ofthat year trains were 
running over 165 miles westward from 
Winnipeg. In seven or eight months of 
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1882, 419 miles, more than equal to the 
distance from London to Edinburgh, were 
added, and in 1883 another 376 miles, and 
thus in three seasons the whole 962 miles 
was covered by one continuous pair of 
steel rails. 

During seven weeks of 1882, or in 42 
working days, 134 miles of main track 
were laid, or an average of 3.19 miles per 
day, exclusive of sidings. In 1883, even 
this average was exceeded. In eight 
weeks, or 48 working days, 166 miles were 
laid, or an average of 5.46 miles per day, 
while on one day the record reached the 
enormous figure of 6.38 miles, requiring 
2,120 rails, or 640 tons of rails. But 
now that the prairie is crossed, what about 
those three mountain ranges, and those 
impassibie canons through which the Col- 
umbia, the Kootenay, the Ille-cille-waet, 
the Fraser and the Thompson rivers rush 
down to the Pacific ocean? In the 
44 miles between the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and the mouth of the Kicking 
Horse Pass the line makes a sheer descent 
of 2,657 ft., and this meant crossing the 
Kicking Horse River nine times, the 
drilling by hand of 370,000 cu. yds. of rock, 
and the meeting of many landslips. Then 
came agap of 220 miles, in which two 
mountain ranges, the Selkirks and the 
Gold range, had to be crossed. . . . It 
was really a giant’s task to find, amid these 
treacherous glaciers and majestic moun- 
tain slopes, a safe pathway for a railway, 
but the intrepid engineers managed it, and 
when, on November 5, 1885, the first 
Montreal train reached a point in the 
Eagle Pass, near the second crossing of 
the Columbia River, it found the two con- 
struction parties, one working from the 
east and the other from the west, face to 
face, with only one rail wanting to make 
the line complete from sea to sea. And 
now for the last spike! Was it to be a 
golden one, as on other American roads? 
Not at all. It was just as good a spike as 
any on the road, and no better; and, said 
the matter-of-fact Mr. Van Horne, “those 
who want to see it driven will have to pay 
full fare.’—Percy A. Hurd, in Young 
England, 





A Remarkable Locomotive. 





On one of the Kentucky railways is a 
remarkable little locomotive. It is de- 
scribed by an exchange as having eight 
wheels, all drivers, but the length of the 
wheel base, or distance between front and 
rear axle,is only 16 feet. It weighs but 
eight tons, being designed to work on 
steep grades and curves, and has hauled a 
train of four empty cars, weighing 16,000 
pounds, up a grade of 600 feet to the mile 
and around curves of 50 feet radius, where 
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the grade was 450 feet to the mile, at a 
speed of 12 miles anhour. It has but one 
pair of cylinders, which are rigidly at- 
tached to the middle of the frame, and the 
wheels are carried under two trucks, one 
at each end and both able to turn about a 
center pin, like the trucks under passen- 
ger coaches. The front and rear axles— 
that is, the first axle on the front truck 
and the last axle on the second truck—are 
hollow, the diameter of the inside being 
sufficiently large to permit a second axle 
to run through, the connecting rods driv- 
ing these interior axles by means of crank 
pins, and the motion is communicated to 
the tubular axles by universal joints at 
their center point. In this manner the 
inner and outer axles are not always paral- 
lel, but the rotation of the former forces 
the latter to revolve with it. The tubular 
axle carries an annular crank from which 
the other wheels on the truck are driven. 
As the cylinder is midway between the 
the trucks, there is a piston rod on each 
face of the piston, and the forward stroke 
for the wheeis under the front of the en- 
gine is the back stroke for those in the 
rear.— World’s Progress. 





The ‘‘[linneapolis.’’ 





The “Minneapolis,” the latest ‘“com-< 
merce destroyer” added to our navy, de- 
veloped on her trial trip, which took place 
on the 15th, a speed of slightly over 23 
knots; which makes her the fastest vessel 
we have, and secures for the Cramps, her 
builders, a speed premium of over 
$400,000, ; her guaranteed speed being 21 
knots, with a premium of $50,000 per 
quarter-knot excess. The contract price 
of the ‘“ Minneapolis,” exclusive of her 
armament, is $2,690,000, She is 412 feet 
long, 58 feet beam, and has a displacement 
of 7,350tons. There are three manganese 
bronze screws, each driven by a separate 
triple expansion engine, designed by the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering. The en- 
gines have cylinders 42 inches, 59 inches 
and 92 diameter, and 42 inches stroke, and 
the maximum steam pressure is designed to 
be 160pounds. During thetrial runaspeed 
of 137 revolutions was attained, the average 
for the run being 137, the horse power 
being approximately 21,000, Everything 
is said to have worked very smoothly and 
satisfactorily. 





Australian Railways. 





Australian railways are under govern- 
ment control. The American Consul-Gen- 
eral at Melbourne, in an exhaustive report 
to the State Department, says: “ The rail- 
ways of Australia practically represent the 
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assets for the national debts of each colony, 
and to-day would probably realize, if they 
were to be disposed of, the full amount of 
the national indebtedness, It is, however, 
improbable that the people concerned will 
ever allow these great possessions to pass 
into private hands, believing that they 
should be retained to open up and develop 
the resources of the colonies, and to aidin 
the material progress of Australia. 

“Tt is agreed, however, that, to a certain 
extent, the railway administration should 
be separated from politics. Theconstruc- 
tion and direction of new lines may well 
be left to Parliament to determine, but the 
management of the lines and control of 
the railways’ daily working, it is held, are 
matters for skilled and capable railway 
managers, untrammeled by the exigencies 
that political considerations would often 
cause to influence the political mind. 

“Rach railway system is under the con- 
trol of three commissioners, who have 
large powers to administer, free from po- 
litical interference, and those best able to 
judge are of the opinion that the system 
has worked well. The completion of the 
now celebrated bridge over the Hawkes- 
bury brought the four principal cities of 
the Colonies into direct railway communi- 
cation, and, viewed from the population- 
per-mile-of-line point, Australia can boast, 
even now, of being better served by its 
railways than any country in the world. 

“TItis unfortunate, however, that in no 
two adjoining colonies are the railway 
gauges alike. New South Wales has the 
standard gauge of 4 feet 8% inches, Queens- 
land and Western Australia has a narrow 
gauge of 3 feet 6 inches, Victoria has the 
broad gauge of 5 feet 3 inches and South 
Australia has both the broad and narrow, 
but no standard gauge.” 





The Jerusalem Railroad. 





The Jerusalem Railroad has come to 
grief thus early in its existence, and there 
are reports that its construction and 
financing were attained with operations 
such as would never entitle Palestine to 
be called the Holy Land, but quite the 
contrary. A French journal says thatthe 
enterprise was planned by avery malodor- 
ous financial company called “ Le Credit,” 
which went down some years ago, and is 
said to have lost a great deal of money for 
the Vatican, having during its life posed 
as especially deserving the patronage of 
the church and the faithful. “Le Credit,” 
put at the head of the Jerusalem enter- 
prise one Arton, who was one of those 
prominet in the Panama Canal scandal. 
The contract for building the road was let 
to aconstruction company for, it is said, 
three times as much as the work was 


worth, and this company turned over the 
road to the railroad company when it was 
in no condition to be worked, and numer- 
ous and severe accidents were the natural 
consequence. So last March there was no 
money to pay the coupons that fell due 
then. A Turkish engineer, Kevork 
Effendi by name and title, says that it 
was not so bad as all that, but that 
all undertakings on so small a scale 
are unduly expensive in that country. 
The railroads have substantially three 
managements, one in the country where 
the money is raised, one in Constantinople 
to arrange matters with the government 
inspecting officers, who, he hints, first 
make the difficulties and then settle them, 
and finally one to build and work the rail- 
road. Each of these, he says, costs about 
as much for a little as fora more extensive 
enterprise, and as a matter of fact he says 
the larger railroads in Asia Minor have 
done pretty well, and some of them are 
making extensions which will render 
them still more profitable. 





Human Nature in the [Machine Shop. 





BY: FRANK RICHARDS. 


We have had of late in the American 
Machinist some remarks upon human na- 
ture inthe machine shop, and urging its 
recognition as an important factor to be 
dealt with in shop management. Thereis 
no newdiscovery about this. We might go 
farther than those who have touched the 
topic have yet gone, and say that human 
nature is the most important of all the ele- 
ments to be considered and directed by 
the proprietor, the superintendent or the 
foreman. The labor account ranges far 
higher than the material account in many 
mechanical businesses, and the material 
cost itself is made up of a large labor cost 
and some “raw” material cost in a previ- 
ous stage of production, and so on, back- 
ward, until at last we find that human labor 
and human nature are almost the only 
things to be reckoned with in computing 
the cost of production, so that the import- 
ance of so handling human nature that 
the best results may be secured is in no 
danger of being exaggerated. It would 
seem that in our institutions of learning, 
and especially in the technical schools 
which in these days are assumed to train 
andequip the guides and supervisors of 
mechanical production, a professor of 
human nature and common sense should 
be one of the most necessary and import- 
ant of functionaries, and the technical 
journal that sets out to cater to the whole 
round of mechanical interests should last 
of allignore the human nature that is the 


ubiquitous and predominant factor either 


of success or. of failure. 
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The habit hitherto has been to regard 
the metals and the other materials of 
smanufacture as the certain and reliable 
elements to be dealt with, while human 
nature has been regarded as the uncertain 
and capricious element. In this view of 
ithuman nature would seem to require 
the most study, but such study has been 
avoided as unpromising if not actually 
unprofitable by reason of this savor of 
uncertainty. But as we grow wiser and go 
deeper into things we find that all the ma- 
terial which we handle is more or less un- 
certain. The steel and cast-iron need 
constant testing and watchfulness to 
secure any reliability of product. On the 
other hand, the assumed uncertainties of 
human nature are largely dissipated as we 
learn its proper manipulation. The cause 
is not more unerringly followed by its 
appropriate effects when a bar of iron is 
acted upon than when a manis acted upon. 
We may not be able to predict the resuits 
with equal accuracy in either case be- 
cause we cannot trace with sufficient 
minuteness the ramifications of either 
operation. 

As we study human nature from a me- 
chanical point of view, one of its most 
striking characteristics is its responsive- 
ness. Not only do the effects inevitably 
follow the producing cause, but they 
correspond in character to that cause. 
Nowhere on earth does like produce 
like more certainly than when mind 
acts upon mind. The full recogni- 
tion and constant remembrance of this 
simplifies the task of management. But 
such a simple truth as this is too often ig- 
nored entirely. One of the greatest of 
mistakes, probably, is in the idea of driv- 
ing a machine shop. The machinery of 
the shop is driven by a flexible and yield- 
ing belt, and itgoesallright. Some would 
drive the men with a battering ram, and 
think they should go all right. You can 
Jead an animal, human or not human, and 
talk to him encouragingly and get him to 
draw an honest load, but if you undertake 
to push him, or if you overload him, he 
balks. Imposition rouses opposition. The 
biggest humbug in machine-shop manage- 
ment isthe hustler. Your true mechanic 
judges of the excellence of a system of 
machinery by the smoothness and noise- 
lessness of its movements, and the true 
engineer keeps everything well oiled. Oil 
not only makes everything run smoothly 
but it saves power and increases the pro- 
duct. Your hustler is the fellow that 
comes along and throws sand into the 
works, and occasionally a cobblestone, 
and the more things rattle and grate the 
more the remark goes around, “ Oh, he’s a 
hustler from Hustlerville.’ There are 
actually proprietors w'10 estimate a fore- 
man or a superintendent according to the 
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friction that he creates, when, in fact, 
friction is the thing of all others to be 
avoided. This need not be misunderstood. 
Aman may be a man and may be a most 
successful manager without being a hust- 
ler, but he must be aman. Men will not 
respect a man that they can impose upon, 
and they will not impose upon one whom 
they entirely respect. Just treatment,and 
nothing but just treatment, will beget 
faithful service. Complete justice is not 
satisfied entirely by the pay-roll. Whether 
through ignorance or otherwise, never to 
show appreciation of faithful or excellent 
work is not just treatment. To unceas- 
ingly nag the worker and the drone alike, 
and to be forever and universally dissat- 
isfied, or to seem to be so, is not just treat- 
ment. A large liberality in one spot will 
not cover a small injustice in anotherspot. 
No mancan count his workmen his friends 
who is nota true friend to them, and he 
cannot reach a large success without such 
friendship. It is not to be expected that 
justice will be found where skill and 
knowledge are wanting. If they go to- 
gether men will always voluntarily re- 
spect them, but the charlatan and the 
fakir is sooner or later seen through and 
detested. 

Much might be said of the necessity, as 
a condition of successful management, of 
securing and maintaining a general right 
feeling among the men, a right feeling 
toward each other, toward the manage- 
ment and toward the entire business. Be- 
tween a thorough and hearty co-operation, 
upon the one hand, and mutual antagon- 
ism of interest and purpose upon the 
other, may easily lie the difference between 
success and failure for the business in- 
volved. This difference of tone in the 
shop, this sentimental difference, if any- 
one wants it stated in that way, may not 
reveal itself wholly at any one time in the 
immediate and actual output. The help- 
ful and suggestive and neighborly feeling 
among workmen promotes better methods 
of doing things, prevents waste of time 
or material, and foresees and averts de- 
laying or disabling accidents in the ma- 
chinery, while, on the other hand, there is 
no limit to the mischief that quarrelsome 
men, or men with malignant spite against 
the management, or against things in gen- © 
eral, may do. We know how sometimes 
for a day things will all go wrong in the 
best of shops, and how different it then is 
from the days when things go all right. 
But when the all-right and the all-wrong 
are the habitual conditions of two differ- 
ent shops it will be hopeless for the one 
to try to compete successfully with the 
other in business. 

At one of the schools that lately held its 
annual graduating exercises a prize was 
awarded to one of the scholars for “ gen- 
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eral good influence.” It would be hardly 
possible to establish such a prize in the 
shop or to make any formal recognition of 
such a valuable service as a man may ren- 
der, and often does render, but the fore- 
man or superintendent should appreciate 
and prize it. 

With men as they are, and not with 
ideal men, it is quite possible to so con- 
duct a business that there shall be fair 
dealing all around, good feeling all around, 
and so that all shall work together toward 
the success of the whole and achieve and 
maintain it. Human nature must be 
recognized as an ever-present and active 
force, andas a guide toward the best un- 
derstanding of it; probably nothing bet- 
ter may be said than “He judges men 
most truly who judges them most kindly.” 
Treatment that parallels such a judgment 
should reach the heights of success. 





The Locomotive Fireman. 

In a recently published article, Cy War- 
man thus describes the work of a fireman 
ona New York Central fast passenger 
train ; 

At least every 30 seconds he throws open 
the furnace door, and without a false mo- 
tion or the slightest delay hurls exactly 
three shovelfuls of coal on the fire. He 
knows just how to spill and spread it with 
a dexterous turn of the wrist. Before Al- 
bany is reached he must throw 6,375 
pounds of that coal into the fire, or nearly 
40 pounds a minute, or an average of 44 
pounds a mile. Then, too, he must 
know exactly where he is along the road, 
and when to drop his shovel and seize the 
bell-cord. He must ring the bell in pass- 
ing all towns and villages. He must know 
the proper instantto vault into his seat 
when important curves are reached, to 
watch for signals. 

He must see that the steam doesn’t vary, 
and he is proud to shout in your ear when 
you near Albany: “She hasn’t varied 
three pounds since we left New York.” 
He must watch the water gauge of the 
boiler, and is constantly kept changing 
the pumps and seeing that they do their 
work properly. All the time he must keep 
throwing in his 44 pounds of coal on the 
fire every mile. It isn’t long before he 
surprises you with another motion. He 
throws open the furnace and thrusts a 
long, double-pronged fork into the fire. 
With atwist he prods the glowing mass, 
and when he pulls his fork out its teeth 
are cherry red. Then comes the whir of 
the shovel again and the sound of the 
hammer as Tompkins breaks up the larg- 
er lumps of coal. 

When you approach Montrose, near 
Peekskill, the engine begins to slow 


down. If you look ahead you will see a 
narrow trough between the rails filled 
with water. The engine is going to take 
on water at a flying leap. Tompkins 
stands atthe side of the tender and with 
his hands on a lever. Engineer Foyle 
suddenly startles you with a shrill whistle 
between his teeth that would put to shame 
the warning signal a New York newsboy 
gives to his gambling mates when’ a 
policeman comes in sight. Instantly the 
lever flies back, and as you look at the 
wheels of the tender you see surging up 
among the trucks atorrent of water. 

It splashes and roars, and as you wonder 
if you won’t be carried away, two whistles 
from Foyle, sharper and shriller than the 
first, warn Tompkins to pull up the scoop 
and that the end of the water trough is 
near. Then Tompkins goes back to his 
coal, his pump, his pipe, his water gauge, 
his bell, his watch for signals, and you 
wonder what new work he will do next. 
Before you are aware of it he touches you 
upon the knee and motions you to raise 
your feet while he turns on a hose and 
wets the floor of the cab to keep down the 
dust, after which he sweeps up with a 
stubby broom. 

Next he is shaking the grates with a big 
steel lever that looks like the tiller of a 
large sailboat. You now begin to take in 
what it means to be a fireman. Toward 
the end of the trip you tap his shoulder 
and shout to him: 

“This seems to keep you pretty busy?” 

“T tell you there is no funny business 
about this work,” is his response. 





Lifting a Locomotive under Difficulties. 

The Portland Transcript gives the fol- 
lowing account of the raising of a Canadian 
Pacific mogul engine that ran off an em- 
bankment into Harvey Lake, on the night 
of January 13th. The work was carried 
on under great difficulties, with the ther- 
mometer often being 30° below zero, and 
a snow blowing over the lake, at times 
more than 50 miles an hour, causing a 
suspension of the work for days at a time. 
In preparing to raise the locomotive, 
weighing 60 tons, sixteen holes, 34 inches 
diameter and 20 inches deep, were drilled 
in the solid rock, and as many steel posts 
were planted and set in lead. These were 
for fastening guy lines and purchases, and 
the men who drilled and set the posts 
were kept from freezing by the aid of fires 
kindled upon the snow. A number of in- 
genious fastenings for purchase blocks 
were made very near the track by sinking 
heavy oak timbers in trenches at the ends 
of the ties, that were tamped with gravel 
and wet, which after twenty-four hours 
were frozen so solid that they were quite 
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as strong as the iron fastenings upon the 
bluff. Very heavy shear poles, 30 feet in 
length, were built and erected to overhang 
the embankment, and were provided with 
two sets of very heavy ship blocks and 
falls for lifting, and two of equal strength 
were placed in position for pulling from 
the bluff. As no diver was employed, 
everything was done from the surface, 
and every precaution was taken to prevent 
delay to trains. By the aid of a swinging 
mirror attached to a long pole, with light 
thrown upon it in the night by a dark 
lantern, successful fastenings were made 
to the engine, 15 feet under water, with 
heavy grappling hooks. The driving 
wheels were badly entangled in bowlders, 
rendering it next to impossible to move 
the monster. With three locomotives 
working upon independent purchases, 
and aided by the buoyancy help of the 
water, it was finally drawn to the surface. 
At one time, while attempting to raise the 
engine and tender, it was found that the 
locomotives were exerting a force of 240 


tons. 
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A Leaf Torn From a Life’s History. 


BY MRS. J. A. SLAUGHTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Passion Past.”’ 





“Do you know, Will, that T intend never 
to marry just as ordinary girlsdo?” Poor 
papa’s prolonged illness,”—and a sad, wist- 
ful look drifted across the sweet face at 
the mention of the loved name—‘has 
brought the family exchequer to such an 
alarmingly low ebb that to be married in 
our beautiful church in the presence of my 
five hundred invited friends, and the ex- 
pected reception afterward, is out of the 
question—and ”—— 

“What objection have you to the other 
extreme, May—at home, with two or three 
friends as witnesses?” he interposed, in- 
sinuatingly; yet sorely tempted as he was 
with the brown eyes shyly looking into 
his own blue ones, he paused, fearing the 
refusal that might be his, 

“As objectionable as the other, Will! 
No; I intend to step on the train, some 
day, my whole ¢rousseau consisting of a 
blessing from papa and mamma on my 
head, and a small satchel slung over my 
shoulder—ostensibly to visit some friend 
—meet my beloved a few miles away ” 

“Just my idea, except in one little de- 
tail, May; I think it would be no end of 
fun to go without the blessing ; why should 
they know it, sweetheart?” 

For just one moment they looked silent- 
ly into each other’s eyes, as if each would 
gauge the strength or weakness of the 
other; the blue ones fell first, as the young 
girl said, coldly: 
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“That would, indeed, be a poor requital 
for a love that has never failed me, and, 
Will, mamma has taught me to distrust 
the man who would tempt me to marry 
him clandestinely, and I certainly would 
not do such a thing, knowing how it would 
wound her.” 

“Surely, May, you do not think I meant 
to wound you? The thought just came 
up, how easily we might evade difficulties 
which might arise; and then, old people 
forget that once they were young.” 

“Not my mother, Will! My dear, un- 
selfish mother would give her life to pro- 
cure happiness for her children and their 
invalid father.” 

But a somewhat cynical fook came into 
the eyes that avoided hers. 

“Will,” she said, with aslight revulsion 
in her voice, “I think few parents love 
their children as mine do; they know that 
I will never choose unwisely, nor will I 
ever marry the one who would thus rob 
kind, loving parents of one of their house- 
hold idols, without so much as a ‘by- 
your-leave.’” 

“I say, May, you are too hard on a poor 
fellow!” he said, laughing uneasily, “and 
besides, though I’m not at all egotistical, 
parents, as a rule, could have no serious 
objections to me! I’m getting rich in an 
honorable business; every one likes me; 
I give to the needy; go to church, and, 
like yourself, give much of my time to 
church work.” 

‘“No doubt there is something wrong in 
the psychological construction of the pro- 
verbial church mouse that would for an 
instant hesitate to nibble at a bait so 
tempting; but, Will, a strange idea has 
come into the mouse’s head—that even 
possessing all the virtues of the rich 
young man, you would fail one test.” He 
saw that she had grown white. 

“What is that, May?” he asked, quick- 
ly, but she evaded his question by saying: 

“Weare at the end of our walk, Will, 
and are at home.” 

“May, you surely will give a mana 
chance to defend himself, you will tell 
meg. 

“Not now, Will; I may write after you 
gohome.” Will clasping her handas the 
tears rushed to the brown eyes. “You 
and I have been friends for two years, shall 
we ever again see each other?” 

“T can not understand your mood 
to-day, May—sweetheart; of course, we 
shall see each other soon,” with a strange 
thrill in his heart. 

“Well, good-bye; I shall watch you to 
the corner.” 

Hanging her hat on the hall rack, she 
proceeded with slow, cautious stepsto her 
mother’s room, and, as so often lately, 
found her seated at a table littered with 
piles of writing paper, pens, inkstand and 
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soon. Despite the caution in an anxious 
whisper, “ Don’t disturb me now, daugh- 
ter, I have an idea,’ she crossed over and 
knelt at her knee, arresting the pen she 
held in her hand. 

“JT wonder, mamma, what brilliant idea 
hangs suspended from the point of this 
pen? Ithink you always have a pen in 
your hand, haven't you?” 

“Tt hadn’t gone so far as the pen point, 
May, merely revolving around in my 
brain, and now I am afraid it will go back 
into the chaotic state it occupied origin- 
ally,” was the laughing answer. ‘I always 
have a pen in my hand you say, who 
knows but it may turn intoa great big 
diamond, child, some day?” But the look 
of aimost hopeless misery, quickly suc- 
ceeding the smile, spoke the doubt of 
this. 

‘“A diamond the size of this pen,” ten- 
derly passing the little hand over the 
white hair that shaded the face premature- 
ly aged, ‘that would be too much wealth. 
All we want is to make papa comfortable 
and make him well once more.” 

“Will he ever be that, May? Not unless 
the payments on our house go on; the first 
one missed will kill him, and then, May, 
this other wish of mine impells me on, to 
put your brother in school that he may be 
fitted for the holy calling to which I conse- 
crated him at his birth. The burden he 
bears so braveiy, he told me last night, 
would seem so much lighter had he the 
hope of becoming a minister some day.” 

And her eyes wandered away up the 
steep hillside as her thoughts took another 
introspective view of the steeper one at 
whose foot she was now standing. 

“Oh, mamma, must it go on so forever? 


Poor papa! how is. he now?” as a hectic. 


cough from an adjoining room reached 
her ear. 

‘Just the same, dear.” 

“ The other question, mamma, have you 
decided yet?” 

“Yes, daughter, I sent the letter an 
hour ago.” 

With a mirthless little laugh she said, 
“Some people will no doubt say keeping 
boarders or taking in sewing would be 
much more genteel and less public.” 

“Yes, some may, dear, while a few may 
consider it more genteel to use the one 
talent God has given me, to fit my family 
for the life before them that a iittle corner 
of the world may be better for their hay- 
ing lived in it,” she answered a little in- 
dignantly. 

“ Others may say, it would look better 
for me to use my talent and not to let it 
rust from disuse—the washboard,’ still 
demurred the daughter so obstinately, 
that for the first time the mother sus- 
pected a deeper cause for it. 

‘What is it, May? You have something 


to tell me; you have had notrouble with 
Will to-day, have you?” knowing that no 
sorrow is ever so great to a girl 
of eighteen as sorrow such as this. “ At 
times, I think it would be better for you 
and Will to marry, although it would be 
hard to let you go—but your future would 
be provided for.” 

“Mamma, is there not something ab- 
horrent in those two words, ‘ provided 
for,’ as if that were the dominant consid- 
eration in marriage?” 

“Tt would not be with you and Will, for 
Iam sure you like one another,” she re- 
plied anxiously. 

“Mamma,” answered the girl softly, asa 
warm blush mounted her cheek, “I never 
came so nearly liking Will as to-day. 
Something—a vague distrust of some 
kind has always held me back, although I 
know he wishes for me to marry him. 
To-day, I made up my mind that if he 
stands this trial I shall hesitate no 
longer.” 

“Child! child!” from the astonished 
woman, “he could not be so ignoble as to 
desert the girl he loves just at a time she 
needs him most, because her mother, in 
remembering her own marriage vows to 
her father, ‘to cherish in sickness as in 
health,’ uses the one talent God has given 
into her keeping! No, no; he were in- 
deed a craven who could do that, and Will 
is too good and noble; have you told 
him on 

“No; I gave a hint to-day, and told him 
I would write.” 

“Put away all your fears, May. Will is 
calleda model young man, and will prove 
true through a trial more severe than 
this,” she said, encourgingly. 

“Mamma, what course will you pursue, 
now you have gone thus far?” 

“TI thought, with the help I may get 
from abroad, to have the work published; 
then my sales here among nny friends will 
be clear.” 

‘“Mamma, he will call it begging; but 
we must think of papa and ourselves first. 
I think I shall hate him if he fails me.” 

But the quiver of the childish lips told 
the other, whose insight of human nature 
was so much keener, that her child could 
never do this. 

‘Oh, my darling!” drawing the pretty, 
brown head to her bosom, ‘‘may you be 
spared this; yet remember that the man 
who would do this would in after years 
fail to satisfy the demands of the higher 
nature God has given you.” ‘Then, with 4 
little flush of pride: “If the time ever 
comes when I gain all for which I hope 
even Will may feel honored by an alliance 
with my daughter! Iam so sorry for you; 
but, dear, the other night your poor, pa- 
tient father, after coughing until one 
o’ciock, said to me: ‘Mamma, unless 
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something is done at once, I feel sure the 
end is near; nor do I regret it, except for 
the thought of leaving you and the babies.’ 
I lay till morning trying to think it out, 
and in an instant this plan suggested it- 
self to my anxious mind; it seemed like 
an inspiration; so, without speaking to 
him, I have acted upon it.” 

“Well, mamma dear! we will hope for 
the best results from such an action! I’m 
going to see if papa is awake, and youcan 
go chasing after that idea of which my 
coming robbed you,” and with a kiss upon 
the careworn face, she entered her father’s 
room, where she found him in an uneasy 
sleep. 

‘After all,” she muttered, looking down 
on the emaciated face so dear to her, “itis 
not begging; and in all this town I’d like 
to find another who could accomplish so 
much with her pen; and if Will don’t 
like it, he can go and marry Jane Slocum 
—for everybody can see how much she 
wants him!” Even our gentle May can 
be a little spiteful at times. 

For awhile everything dragged along in 
the same monotonous way. 

The father so far recovered as to be 
able to walk about once more; yet the 
doctors told him a cure was impossible, 
and nottoexpectit. Even suchadiagnosis 
did not prevent hope from once more 
springing up within his breast, as encour- 
aging, sympathetic letters began to pour 
in from north and south, and east and 
west, for in a moment of unusual trial the 
mother had told him all. 

And May? 

Will had written immediately on reach- 
ing home a tender, loving letter, closing 
with the words: 

Do you remember that last walk, May? I shall 
never forget you as you then looked—‘‘a nutte 
browne mayde.” I often wonder what is the 
fearful trial to which you would put your devoted 

WILL. 


To which she replied: 


By the time you read this you will have learned 
from another source. I pray that you may prove 


true to May. 
“Daughter, here is another kind letter 
from K——, with fifty names enclosed! I 


am already beginning to see the silver 
lining; oh, darling, what is it? Your let- 
ter is from Will? Oh, my child!” 

With her left hand she had caught the 
railing to keep herself from falling; with 
the other she motioned her mother away. 

“Read it, mamma! I had no idea there 
was so much humor in Will—but do not 
pity me! I can bear anything but that.” 
The pitying mother saw the girl reel as 
one blind, then walk away to her own 
room. 

Picking up the letter, which had fallen 
to the flocr, she read: 
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DEAR May: If you had told me that day that it 
was money you needed, I would have given it to 
you gladly; but such publicity as this! I can- 
not stand the boys’ chaff, when I had always 
boasted that you associated with the best people 
in the city. 

Last night Jane Slocum told me she’d go out 
and plough for fifty cents a day orscrub people’s 
back fences—anything before she’d do as your 
mother did. Forgive me, sweetheart, but it is 
better that I should tell you at once. I am to 
marry Jane to-night, and of course shall be happy 
ever after, though other Cromwellian tendencies 
may develop with the wart on her nose. But I 
shall feel secure in the knowledge that my social 
standing will be sustained by that Amazonian 
pillar. 

Oh, May, sweetheart! 
mayde,”’ forgive 


“My nutte browne 
WILL, 


“Tittle woman, what is the matter? 
Why are you crying again?’”? She looked 
up into the father’s eyes and laughed 
hysterically. 

“TI think the water sacs are nearer my 
eyelids than the most of women, John. It 
is just one more little heartache—one 
more little burden,” she answered bright- 
ly, as again her eyes rested upon the steep 
hillside. 

“What is the ache and burden, bad 
newsin your letters?”’ 

‘““No, good news in both, though May can- 
not yet think so; read them, they will but 
give you two phases of the human heart.” 

“Y’m glad the coward has given her up, 
mother. Ithink the fear of losing that 
child has kept me sick, and he’s not half 
good enough for her,” for in his long ill- 
ness the father has grown selfish. 

“His social standing, indeed, John! 
Think of Jane Slocum, and then think of 
our May, who would adorn any station. 
How are you feeling this afternoon, 
father?” 

“Much better, I think. I reported for 
duty to-day. That tar water seemed to 
help my cough so much—had I taken it 
sooner I should have been well no doubt 
—and my back isso that I can get up and 
downin my chair without lifting, and I 
hayn’t had asthma for nearly a month, 
and I was weighed to-day and had gained 
two pounds, and——” 

But her eyes were again turned to the 
steep hillside. 


SIE, —_ 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY of the most 
prominent Chinamen of Chicago have or- 

anized aclub to co-operate with similar 
clubs to be formed as soon as possible in 
other cities of the United States. The 
object of this organization is to agitate 
and bring pressure to bear on the Congress 
of the United States to the end that the 
rights and privileges of citizenship may 
be granted to the Chinese. 
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Gorrespondence. 





All contributions to our Correspondence and 
Technical columns must bein not later than the 
twelfth of the month, to insure insertion. 

Articles should be written on one side of the 
paper only. 

We shall be glad to receive articles on any sub- 
ject of general interest. } 

All communications are subject to revision or 
rejection, as the Editor may deem proper. 





‘¢The Laborer is Worthy of His Hire.’’ 


AFTER READING REV. W. H. CAWARDINE’S SERMON 
IN AUGUST ‘‘JOURNAL.”’ 





I hail you as an honest man 
Who loves the sons of labor; 
You’re built upon the god-like plan, 
That sees in each a neighbor. 
You like to call a spade a spade, 
And not like thieves of thrushes, 
Go sneaking in some lonely glade 
And beating round the bushes. 


“God's ministers ’’ are like hen’s teeth, 
Who dare defend the masses. 
The fools! They think us far beneath 
The rich, the senseless asses ! 
And from their pulpits they'll proclaim 
How we must love our masters; 
Dear Lord, such knaves but bring you shame. 
And to their creeds disasters. 


Religion’s but a farce at best, 
A pretense vain and hollow; 
And will till men in vestments drest, 
Shall change their ‘‘ go”’ to ‘‘ follow;” 
Until, like Christ, they lead the way, 
Maybe to crucifixion ; 
*Tis what the churches need to-day, 
To fill us with conviction. 


We're chattels in the eyes of those 
Whose pulpits bloom with flowers; 
They hurry from our ragged clothes 
To more congenial bowers, 
They'llransack Holy Writ to find 
A text ‘‘ direct from heaven,”’ 
Which tells the poor to feel resigned 
Or sins won’t be forgiven. 


Oh, hang such doctrine! We’re no fools, 
Nor creeds can ne'er confine us; 

We bend our knees where Justice rules, 
And to her priests resign us. 

Those craven, crawfish things who preach 
In different style or story 

They’ll find our hearts they cannot reach 
To “‘ drive’’ us into glory. 


I’d like to clasp you by the hand 
Just while I’d call you “‘ Brother,” 
More like you over all theland 
Much discontent could smother. 
The poor are treated worse than Jews, 
By some who preach damnation, 
“But smile on all in cushioned pews, 
And promise them salvation. 
—Shandy Magutre. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: Anyone who has ever 
participated in the deliberations of a par- 
liamentary body must have observed the 
difficulties in introducing and having 
adopted resolutions or other documents 
of importance, without having them 
amended, and altered, many times to an 
extent that nearly destroys the identity of 
the original. It seems almost impossible, 
in such a body to draw up a paper that 
will meet with the entire approbation of 
all; and even those who, on geueral prin- 
ciples, are favorable to the measure, seem 
impelled to exercise their prerogative, and 
criticise or suggest changes. It is an old, 
and apparently incurable disease. 

During the sitting of the Continental 
Congress, at Philadelphia, when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was under dis- 
cussion, there were some violent criticisms 
of the document, because of the mention 
of the Scotch nationalityin it; and Thomas 
Jefferson, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee, who made the report on the reso- 
lution declaring the colonies free and in- 
dependent, felt very much embarrassed. 
The passage was finally struck out,* and 
Ben'amin Franklin, who was sitting next 
to Mr. Jefferson, realizing his injured feel- 
ings, spoke to him of the difficulties of 
escaping criticism, and, to console him, 
told the following anecdote: 

“A young friend of mine once concluded 
to open a store for the sale of hats. He 
had a sign prepared that read, ‘John 
Thompson, hatter, makes and sells hats 
for ready money,” with the figure of a hat 
subjoined. The young man submitted 
his sign to his friends for amendment. 
The first one he showed it to thought 
‘hatter’ superfluous, because followed by 
the words ‘makes hats,’ which showed 
he was a hatter. So ‘hatter’ was struck 
out. The next observed that the word 
‘makes’ might as well be omitted, as his 
customers would not care who made the 
hats, if good and to their liking, they 
would buy no matter who made them; so 
that was stricken out. The third remark- 
ed that the words ‘for ready money’ were 
useless, as it was not the custom of the 
place to sell for credit ; so they were parted 





* Randall’s ‘‘ Life of Jefferson,’’ 1st vol. 
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with. The inscription now stood: ‘John 
Thompson sells hats.’ Says his next 
friend, ‘Why, nobody will expect you to 
give them away! What is the use of the 
word ‘sells?’ the word ‘hats’ follows 
it. So the word ‘hats’ was dispensed 
with, and as there was a hat painted on 
the sign, the word ‘hats’ was erased, and 
the inscription now stood, ‘John Thomp- 
son,’ with the figure of a hat subjoined.” 
R. HERIOT. 


— —_———_—_-o ee 


The Northern Pacific Tie Up. 


TACOMA, WASH., July 29, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: During the month 
of December, 1893, notices were posted 
up on the bulletin boards that, beginning 
with January Ist, 1894, all schedules be- 
tween the Northern Pacific Company and 
their organized employes would be can- 
celled, and other schedules which the 
General Manager with the concurrence of 
the Receivers had prepared, would be sub- 
stituted. In due time the new schedules 
arrived and were found to be made almost 
entirely in the company’s favor, with little 
orno regard for the rights and privileges 
of the employes. Representatives of the 
various labor organizations of the system 
soon metin St. Paul and formed a federat- 
ed body, who spent nearly two months in 
the city, and who, owing to the attitude of 
the Receivers, backed up by the court, 
were obliged to return to their homes 
without accomplishing anything, very 
much to the chagrin of those by whom 
they were sent. The men on the line, 
however, settled down to make the best 
of a bad deal, but very unwillingly. Soon 
after, the Great Northern, a parallel line 
of the N. P., became involved in a dispute 
with its employes concerning the ques- 
tion of wages, and the matter in question 
having been settled by the A. R. U., the 
employes of the Northern Pacific in large 
numbers seemed to lose their heads, and 
lose sight of the fact that the men on the 
Great Northern were dealing directly 
with the company who had to stand the 
expense for the strike and not witha 
court who called on others to foot the 
bills, and consequently looked upon the 
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new labor organization as‘a panacea fox 
all labor troubles. They claimed that the 
more conservative labor organizations no 
longer possessed the power to adjust their 
grievances, and that the assessments 
levied upon them for grievance commit- 
tees were burdensome and of no benefit 
after paid. In this mood it will be seen 
how readily they flocked to the new A. R. 
U. standard. Engineers who for a lifetime 
had been loyal members of the B. of L. E. 
were among the first to join, and who so 
far forgot their obligations to the B. of L. 
EK. as to hold their membership in both 
orders and thus set a bright and shining 
example which younger engineers were 
not slow to follow. These men were not 
innocent of an object in so doing, and well 
knew why they were doing so, and had a 
purpose in view. And when in the latter 
part of June the Pullman strike was or- 
dered by Debs, the A. R. U. was strongly 
represented in all classes of organized 
labor on the N. P., enough so, that among 
the engineers the A.R. U. men in their 
own body were sufficiently strong to draw 
them into the troubleas with anet. None 
were willing to brook the cry of scab. 
Engineers who were willing and anxious 
to work were persuaded, wheedled, and 
coerced into not going back to work. The 
strike could not fail, it would be im- 
possible they said. The engineers did not 
strike, they simply decided it unsafe to 
work and would not go out with scab 
firemen, and agreed to remain idle all 
along the line until all went back togeth- 
er. As many level-headed men foresaw, 
the menin the end stampeded. The com- 
pany, unable to break the bundle ofsticks 
as a whole succeeded in separating and 
breaking them one by one, by treating 
with individuals, and when it came to a 
time for sober thought the men had no 
confidence in the organization that was 
leading them on, or in »ne another; each 
man became suspicious of his fellow and 
did not propose to get left behind by con- 
tinued faith when others seemed to be 
caring for themselves. The result of 
these combinations of bad faith with the 
B. of L. E. and the company is easily seen 
as we trace consequences to the end. 
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Under an order issued in the early part 
of the trouble by the general manager, 
all men who did not return to work bya 
certain date were no longer to be consid- 
ered in the service of the company; and, 
in a later circular, those who returned to 
work would be re-eniployed only so far as 
they had taken no active part in the 
trouble, or in any way assisted in foment- 
ing the disturbances, or in trying to get 
others to agree not to accept employment 
from the company. This gave the petty 
officials the long-desired opportunity of 
settling old scores—and settle them they 
did with a vengeance. Men were barred 
out for offences committed five years be- 
fore. Others were simply told that ‘we 
do not want you; the reason is our own 
business.” One engineer and another 
were informed that they had requested 
friends not to go to work until the trouble 
was over, and for this crime were no 
longer wanted. Another, who was on a 
leave of absence, was told that as he 
seemed to think more of his sick family 
than his job in trouble of this kind, he 
could stay with them; the Northern Pacific 
needed men whose first duty was to the 
company, the state of his family’s health 
was nothing to them. 

Such is the state of affairs working under 
Judge Jenkins’ rule to-day. The result of 
the last month’s work is before us. En- 
gineers who have returned to work here 
are mostly on the extra list, and the regu- 
lar runs are manned by the scum of the 
earth. Itis a bitter dose of medicine for 
us to swallow, and to know that it was 
brought about by the folly of our men, 
when on the very eve of the restoration 
of our old rate of pay, and in the very face 
of the wholesome and conservative advice 
given us by our Grand Chief in the start. 
It is a never-to-be-forgotten and much- 
needed lesson in loyalty to some of our 
members. W. F. PEASLEE. 


Will o’ the Wisp. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MRS. M. E. BEDELL, 
IN APPRECIATION OF STERLING WORTH. 











There are mountains, I’m told, on this old earth 
of ours 
Whose peaks pierce the clouds, and are covered 
with snow, 
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But their feet are entwined with the sweetest of 
flowers, 
And their bright valleys smile in the sun's 
softened glow; 
There the proud Queen of Summer reigns all the 
year long. 
By their green, grassy banks the laughing 
brooks flow, 
And the groves are alive with the birds’ happy 
song, 
In the cool, leafy shades, as they swing to and 
fro. 


What pleasure ’twould be to dwell in such a spot, 
Far removed from dull crowds, their bickering 
and strife; 
What peace could be found in a sweet little cot. 
Thrice blessed are those who choose such a 
life ; 

But the mad rush for wealth oft leads us astray ; 
(Perhaps it is caused by our first parents’ fall). 
From scenes such as those we will wander 

away— 
“The trail of the serpent is over us all.” 


What a strange thing is man—how foolish, how 
wise— 
With his mind midst the stars, his feet in the 
clay ; 
All dangers he’ll dare, from their shadow he flies ; 
Supreme of earth’s creatures, they bow to his 
sway. 
Though surrounded by all which a kind God has 
given, 
Though the whole earth were his, he is not 
satisfied ; 
In his wild search for gold he forgets even Heaven, 
Like a child, he is anxious to try the untried. 


He looks at the mountain, he climbs up its 
steep, , 
Hope deep in his breast, he leaves happiness be- 
hind ; 
He is footsore and weary, and ofttimes he’ll weep, 
For the treasure he seeks is the curse of man- 
kind. 
He will press on his way spite of suffering or 
pain, 
Though dark clouds surround him, he gropes 
his way on, 
His spirit upheld by the sad lust for gain, 
Till the summit is reached and the victory is 
won. 


Has he found what he sought, are the joys of life 
there? 
With age his hands tremble, naught gives him 
delight, 
His sad soul is filled with the darkest despair ; 
His head, like the mountain’s, is frosted and 
white— 
Oh fools that we are, to seek happiness here— 
Can we add one short day when we are called to 
go? 
Our gold will provide us a coffin and bier, 
Can it make oursouls pureas the mountain’s 
white snow? —Mckey Free. 
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HUNTINGTON, IND., June 19, 1894. 
To the Grand Officers and Members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers. 


DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: We thank 
youinterms of tenderest gratitude. Words 
fail to express the passing emotions of 
two grateful hearts. Could you but see the 
innermost recesses of the lives made glad 
by your act of touching thoughtfulness as 
this deed of love makes life grow brighter 
and the golden chain lengthened of thought 
that moved our hearts to utterance in the 
bond of fellowship. 

On life’s busy sea, we have sailed in 
many waters, but there isone stream from 
which we can never return. Much re- 
mains enchanting and bright of this life 
to the young life in looking backward 
over the flight of time. But now mine 
longs for the “pearly gates of the New 
Jerusalem.” 

When, in my young life, I sailed the 


seas by father’s side (as my father had - 


charge of vessels), life’s dreams were 
beautiful pictures, gliding before my 
fancies like the fair city of Venice, in the 
sunny clime of the Adriatic,and a shell 
gathered from off the coast of the Black Sea 
reflects back from my own mantel the 
picture of a lovely old abbey, hand-painted 
upon its pearly surface. 

Then, like all mariners, as from port to 
port, the thought is always in mind to ob- 
serve the winds and currents, to collect 
information from mariners who have been 
driven out of their course. 

The fleet sails on; all nations seem to 
vie with each other; the barques and ves- 
sels are varied in mechanical skill and 
wonderful mechanism. 

But beyond lies the great waters, and 
far out over the wastes lies the beautiful 
land, with the city of untold beauties and 
dazzling splendors. Will all sail into 
port? Oh! the weary toil and aching 
hearts that pant for strength to combat 
the stormy elements. How divine-like in 
all thy actions! How Christ-like in all 
thy bearing, when weather beaten and 
tossed, our frail barques are nearing the 
city, when our sails are shattered, our sky 
overcast, the winds rising, great waves 
tossing and rolling. All is confusion, and 
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the heart throbs, asking, will our vessel 
weather the storm? You see the condi- 
tion; like Christ appearing unto his dis- 
ciples upon the waters, saying, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still,’ to the angry waves, and, lo! ali is 
calm. 

We are in the little fleet. To-day the 
sun shines brightly. The sea is calm. 
Weare nearing the city of untold splendor, 
whose walls are of jasper, and the scintil- 
lations of color around the throne of 
Christ our king are of hues resembling 
the bow of promise, which, when we raise 
our eyes to witness, testifies to the great- 
ness of the most gracious Master. 

Our banners and sails are open to the 
breeze, and heavenly music falls in silvery 
cadences upon our ears. Angelic voices 
sing songs of praise; in all nature, valley, 
mead and vale, from every mountain peak 
adoration rises in lofty heights to sing His 
praise; aud brooks, rills, stones, rocks, 
insects and birds all take part; the neigh- 
ing stock and lowing cattle seem to team 
with reverberating songs of gladness, 
speaking of inward gratitude of the 
Master’s love to his children. 

When we pass from the sea of life into 
the narrow depths and confines of the 
channel of the “ River of Death,” may thy 
great, wide, icy waters receive us kindly, 
and angels appear to give light and 
strength to our fainting spirits, and bear 
us upward to rest beyond the stars. Thou 
hast been kind to me, my Redeemer and 
my God; let me never be put to confusion, 
although I have often been unworthy Thy 
great love, and my life has been as it were 
like the Latin phrase, “Per aspera ad 
astra”’—by rough ways to the stars. Up- 
ward under the cross, to bliss here and 
hereafter. 

We greet you to-day, for the first time, 
as sailors in the voyage of life. When the 
signal call, “Ship ahoy!” came from the 
master, our reply back to your larger ves- 
sel, bearing the crew of the International 
Colors of the Convention and insignia of 
the Grand Master’s hand and seal, our re- 
sponse borne back on the waters is: 

Christ our master and king, we His 
subjects. We are “nearing home.” As 
David found favor in the sight of the Lord 
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whispering hope with a voice soft, low 
and sweet tells the old, old story of love 
sitting at Jesus’ feet, and when we fall may 
our faces be Zionward, with this prayer of 
Handel, the master musician, on our lips: 

Angels ever bright and fair, 

Take us to thy care. 

Speed to thy own courts our flight, 

Clad in robes of virgin white. 

Angels ever bright and fair, 

Take, O take us to thy care, 

Take, Otake us to thy care. 

May God reward thee and all thine, as 
ye have done it to His little ones and in 
His name for Christ’ssake. Respectfully, 

Mr. AND Mrs. S. T. HALE, DIV. 221. 

[This letter was induced by the gener- 
osity of our St. Paul Convention extending 
a helping hand. It is the fruit of good 
deeds.—ED.] 


—___—___+-_ @ -o__\__——_- 


To the Nobles of the Throttle. 





INSCRIBED AND DEDICATED TO ILLUSTRIOUS NOBLES 
THEO. LIVINGSTON, BOB DOUGLASS, FRED FREDER- 
ICKSON, AND HARRY A. RILEY. 





The noblest men of noble deeds, 
With steady nerve and skillful hand, 
Softly guiding with lightning speed 
The iron horse o’er the land. 
Climbing up the mountain high, 
Or gliding through the valley low, 
With watchful eye through darkest night, 
We feel safe with you where’er we go. 


No certain hours have you for rest, 
Like most all others in the land, 
But with enduring patience stand the test, 
Ready and willing to obey the command 
Of your superior by rule and fate, 
But zever your egual in skill and drain; 
But like the laws that rule our State, 
The weakest sometimes hold the reins. 


The noblest men within our land, 
How much we owe to you 
For the sacrifice you make on every hand, 
To perform your task faithful and true. 
Ungrateful mortals that we are, 
Never thinking of your worth ; 
How many of us could be spared 
For men like you of noble birth. 


May Allah guard you withhis protecting hand, 
May all the world pay homage to you, 
The noblest, bravest men of our land, 
Fearless as the lion, yet ever kind and true. 
May your throttle never fail you, 
Nor your sand ever run short; 
May your trusty steed always obey you, 
And your warning whistle with clearness shout. 
Iam faithfully yours in the sands. 


—Robert Emmet French. 
KEARNEY, NEB. 
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Labor and Violence. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: The pretense forthe 
great strike has disappeared, but the lesson 
learned during the past weeks will, it is 
to be hoped, never disappear. The rights 
of labor are sacred and will always be de- 
fended by good citizens, who are loyal to 
the laws of our country. But these rights 
must be kept apart by an impassible bar- 
rier from the torch of the incendiary and 
the weapon of the assassin. The Declara- 
tion of Independence would be a mocking 
echo of human hopes and murder could 
trample triumphantly on the ruins of lib- 
erty and order if there was no _ barrier. 
Here in the United States, every man, in- 
cluding Nat Sawyer, of the great Empire 
State, who represents the East by his 
declaration in St. Paul, and Ben Pickering 
of Texas, is free to offer his labor to 
whomsoever he pleases, or to accept the 


,» labor of whoever offers it, that is con- 


stitutional. It isan inalienable right the 
power of the United States gives to every 
citizen, employe and employer, poor and 
rich, organized or unorganized. 

This republic will never allow the 
rights of the law-abiding citizen to be lim- 
ited by force or violence, or by anything 
short of his own free will. This republic 
will not permit the laws made by the repre- 
sentatives of all the people (as amended by 
Albert Hudson, of Ottawa, Canada), to be 
ignored or defied by a portion of the 
people. The pillars of social order will 
be maintained if every able-bodied and 
law-abiding man (including “Shandy 
Maguire,” ‘Mickey Free” and “ Ed. 
McNiff”) in the United States should be 
summoned to support the cause of order 
and suppress the efforts of anarchy. 

The republic has shown its power, the 
law has been vindicated and order» re- 
stored. Organized labor has found that 
its worst enemies are those who incite to 
violence, and that with lawful weapons 
alone can it succeed in carrying its lawful 
aims. The great majority of organized 
workers are undoubtedly iaw-abiding, and 
they include in their ranks much of the 
brain as well as the skill and sinew of 
the nation. There is no doubt that or- 
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ganized labor can always command public 
sympathy in any righteous, well-conduct- 
ed movement, and should discard that 
dangerous element that would alienate 
public sympathy. Costly as the recent 
experience has been to the nation, the 
States, and the people, it is worth all it 
cost if the lesson we have learned has been 
_ permanently impressed upon the minds of 
workers everywhere in this nation. 
HARRY RELVERT. 


—<—> 


Are They Scabs? 





TEKOA, WASH., July 19, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: The all-absorbing 
question of the hour is the strike ordered 
by E. V. Debs, who has so often hurled 
his billingsgate at the one-man power of 
other respectable labor organizations. The 
president of the American Railway Union 
arrogates to himself the power to control 


the vast amount of railway property which» 


is one-fifth the entire real and personal 
estate of the country ; he attempts to exer- 
cise autocratic sway, through the assistance 
of one or two other labor leaders, over the 
whole American railway system, compris- 
ing more than half of the railroad mileage 
of the whole globe, with the host of men 
employed on these roads, which nearly 
equal the force of the soldiers in the field 
at any one period during the civil war; 
he seeks to exact swift, unquestioned and 
absolute obedience, as is required from 
an army in actual warfare. He also seeks 
to bring into subjection to his will (for 
this crisis) all the rest of the laboring 
organizations of the country, which greatly 
exceed in numbers those directly con- 
nected with the railway, and thus force 
the entire interests, energies and activities 
of seventy millions of people to a stand- 
still. While E. V. Debs proclaims himself 
a populist, and enters into an alliance on 
behalf of the A. R. U. with the populist 
party, which arrogates to itself the power 
to overthrow the one-man power of the 
government (as they interpret it) President 
Debs is claiming power over the lives and 
fortunes of the people more extended and 
autocratic than were exercised by Cesar. 
His sway implies more than Seward boast- 
ed during the war, when the nation’s life 
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was imperiled, when he said, ‘By the tap 
of the bell, I can have any man in the 
country arrested on suspicion of treason.” 
This utterance created a sensation over 
the world, and public opinion in foreign 
countries declared that this was a danger- 
ous power to put in the hands of any one 
man inarepublic. A far more extended 
and dangerous power has been attempted 
by E. V. Debs when he orders all wage- 
workers to stop work at his command, 
whether they are bound by obligation to 
him or not and brands all who do not 
obey him as scabs, particularly so men in 
the older organizations which he seeks to 
destroy, and which he did not see fit to 
consult before entering upon his raid 
against the railroads. He orders, or re- 
quests the federated trades of the country 
to strike in sympathy with him, yet they 
have nothing to do with Pullman cars, 
Why did he not ask the Great Northern 
meu to strike in sympathy with him also? 
but he may say they just won a strike 
there and got what they demanded; is 
this consistent sympathy? He asks the 
Union Pacific or orders the U. P. to strike, 
they too have just got what they demand- 
ed, and they alone have won the most 
honorable battle ever entered into in the 
history of this or any other country; they 
have laid the foundation for all such 
future disputes without the assistance of 
such demagogues as EF. V. Debs. But they 
are ordered to break their agreement, for- 
feit their honor, cast aside all law and 
stop work at the order of one man, and 
for not so doing the Washington Divis- 
ion men particularly, were placarded on 
houses, fences, and other public places in 
the town of Wallace, Idaho, by authority 
of H. V. Debs, as scabs. Whoever thought 
the men on the U. P. would be dubbed 
scabs. I do not think any one will believe 
the U.P. men arenot clear grit and I 
know lots of men who hear of this will 
denounce it asa most malicious outrage 
sanctioned by H. V. Debs. But no matter 
what Debs’ committee does, the U. P. men 
will take care of themselves and keep faith 
with such obligations as they are parties 
in making, both with the companies, the 
B. of L. E. and other factors of organized 
labor, the cry of scab by the A. R. U. not- 
withstanding. DIVISION 443. 
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Solitude. 





‘“ Mickey Free,”’ laugh, and the world laughs with 
you ; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 


Sing, and the hills will answer, 
Sigh, it is lost on the air; 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 
Grieve, and they will turn and go. 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe. 


Be glad, and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. ' 

There are none to decline your nectar’d wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by. 

Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 


There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. : 


—Harry Relvert. 


-¢ <>—2- 


Stick to the Old Ship. 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: I wish through the 
medium of the JOURNAL to say a few 
words to the members of the B. of L. E., 
especially those whose environments led 
them into forgetfulness of their obliga- 
tion, and outof the old ship in placid 
waters into the new and untried craft, the 
A. R. U.—at least, lending their personal 
influence to an institution whose ethics 
are directly contrary to the teachings of 
the Brotherhood to which they owe an 
allegiance. I will not question the hon- 
esty of the intentions of the A. R. U.; but 
following immediately after the great 
strike of the coal miners, it was ill-advised, 
all must admit. 

While there can be little difference in 
the opinion of every lover of justice as to 
Pullman and his methodical robbery of 
both his labor and the public, and while 
the public may seem indifferent, yet its 
memory is good of unjust treatment of 
any class by these mushroom millionaires; 
and public sentiment, adverse legislation, 
and competition (created and developed 
into activity by Pullman’s greed), added to 
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the necessity for railway companies to own 
their own cars, evidently marks the turn- 
ing point in the tide of Pullman. A mis- 
taken policy on his part, he will no doubt — 
remember, as well as those who own stock 
in his concern and demand their pound of 
flesh, or eight per cent. interest. 

While I entertain no regrets for what- 
ever may come to Pulliman, I want to say 
to the members of the B. of L. E., stick 
to the old ship, and listen to the wise coun- 
sels of her noble captain. While you hold 
a membership in the B. of L. E. you owe an 
allegiance that demands obedience to the 
will of the majority and not tothe A. R. 
U., or any other organization, until such 
time as by common consent the B. of L. 
E. chooses to render assistance, first being 
consulted in amatter of such grave im- 
port. In this struggle we were not con- 
sulted by the A. R. U., but when the tide 
was seen to set against them, then they 
ask that every organization should throw 
in the balance scale of the A. R. U. every 
individual and collective interest, that the 
A. R. U. might live, but the life-blood, if 
given, would only have resulted in sink- 
ing the whole fleet of organized labor. 
Let every Brother remember that we 
have laws to which we owe allegiance; 
that by virtue of our organization we have 
contracts which we are obligated to keep; 
and last, but not least, we have a Grand 
Chief whose advice should be heeded. 
Had it been, many of our Brothers who 
lost their positions by listening to appeals 
and sophism, positions that required 
years to obtain, with which they were per- 
fectly satisfied, they would now have 
them. How much better it would have 
been had every member obeyed the law, 
kept faith with his obligation, kept his 
position and let the A. R. U. and the Pull- 
man employes fight it out themselves and 
have appealed for aid to support them. 
Brothers, let us keep the faith. An obli- 
gation so easily punctured as many have 
been in the late struggle of the A. R. U. is 
a dark spot on our faith in the reliance 
placed upon men who have had the 
utmost confidence of those who have en- 
tered into a covenant and have been true 
to its every teaching. Div. 246. 
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Only. 





Only a faded blossom, only a man’s false part, 

Only one more vow cast to the winds, only a 
broken heart, 

Only the sweetest rosebud by fairest lips were 
prest, 

Only a girl ina coffin lies, with the rosebud on 


her breast. 

Only a tiny casket toa humble cottage came, 

Only a babe was laid therein—a babe without a 
name— 

And yet another casket was brought that sum- 
mer’s day, 

And side by side in the cottage the mother and 
baby lay. 


Only a weary woman whose hair is turning gray, 

Kneels by the side of a new-made grave, and 
presses the clammy clay, 

And only ‘“‘my precious darling’’ her trembling 
lips can say ; 

And it’s onlyone scene in many we may witness 
any day. 


Only a man abroad in the world with never a 
thought of care, 

What link can there be between these three and 
this careless debonaire? ; 

God pity the trusting maiden, God pity the 
mother so wan, 

But may God’s curse from Heaven rest on the 
debonaire man. 

—Mrs. Henry B. Jones. 





What Shall, We Do to be Saved? 


EDITOR JOURNAL: Our present social 
condition seems to be in a state of transi- 
tion. Asa people, in the past century, we 
have acquired political freedom, abolished 
chattel slavery, and secured the right of 
religious freedom. The first is an empty 
honor except in so far as itis a means to 
an end, and so far it has failed to secure 
to us the one boon without which it is im- 
possible to enjoy “Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” But the last and 
most important privilege that we should 
have and one that history teaches us has 
caused the decay of many past civiliza- 
tious, is industrial freedom, to make, pro- 
duce and to have the God-given right to 
earn our living by the sweat of our brow 
without permission from some other man, 
but this condition will never be enjoyed 
as long as our laws permit a few men to 
monopolize all the sources from which 
wealth is produced, that is the earth—the 
only other factor necessary to its produc- 
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tion is labor, but itis powerless without 
something on which to exert itself. It 
has been estimated by some writers that 
if production were to suddenly cease that 
the present wealth: of the world would 
not last more than two years and that, if all 
our machinery were totally destroyed ex- 
cept the most primitive kinds, that with 
the aidof heaven’s rain and sunshine and 
man’s labor exerted on the elements of 
nature, the soil, mines, and forest that 
mankind would still live and be prosper- 
ous; if the above proposition be true it 
goes to prove that wages are not drawn 
from, or does the employment of men 
depend on idle capital, but on access to 
land, and when you deny him that you 
take from him the right to live, as much so 
as if you were to deprive him of air and 
sunshine, but the question is, how can you 
secure man his “right to the use of the 
earth?” Thatcan be done by making 
those who are enjoying special privileges 
pay tothe community in taxes the worth 
of the same, and abolish all other forms of 
taxation. This reformof taxation would 
ultimately uproot all forms of monopoly 
and make the settlement of the money 
and transportation questions, together 
with such minor abuses as the monoply 
features of our patent laws, the liquor 
question, and last, but not least, would, 
by giving all men employment who 
wished to work, arrest the alarming in- 
crease in crime, which according to sta- 
tistics has almost doubled in the past 30 
years in this country. By the State appro- 
priating ground rent and taking all forms 
of taxation from the shoulders of labor 
(and at the present time under our present 
laws labor pays all taxes and wealth none) 
it would cheapen land in our large cities 
and help to abolish the slums in such 
places. Hereisaclipping from t!.e Ark 
Gazette bearing on the the latter question 


in acertain sense: 

Labor Commissioner Wright has filed his re- 
port of the investigation of the slum population 
of New York and Chicago. His report shows that 
New York hasa slum population of 360,000, that 
of Chicago being 160,000. About 50 per cent. of 
this class is foreign born. Here are to be found 
the hot beds of anarchism. To hold this class in 
checkis a problem which the American govern- 
ment has long been trying to solve, and thereis 
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every reason to believe that such laws will be en- 
acted that will make it exceedingly dangerous 
for men to preach the doctrines of anarchism in 
this country. 

Now, there is no doubt that what cen- 
turies of oppression in the countries from 
which these people came led many of them 
to become anarchists. ‘The commuission- 
er's report quoted above shows that half 
of the slum population of New York and 
Chicago are natives of this country, which 
is not very reassuring information, and 
goes to show that if we do not, through 
legislation, improve the environment of 
these people, we will have more native 
anarchists on hand than we can manage. 

Thereisa great responsibility to-day rest- 
ing on those of our leading men who have 
been gifted by nature with great endow- 
ments of intellect, and who together with 
their foresight and force of character are 
able to see the straight and narrow way in 
which, as a people, we should tread, but 
prostituting their intelligence and honesty 
for a merely temporary gain (as their 
sojourn here can only be transitory), they 
continue to exert their influence to keep 
in force present conditions, not even seem- 
ing to care what will be the fate of their 
offspring, when they are left to themselves 
to compete in the ‘“‘fierce struggle for an 
animal existence.” 

Then there is another class who claim 
that everything is just as it should be; 
that men’s opportunities are equal, but 
the trouble lies in their unequal capabili- 
ties, and that if the wealth of the country 
was equally divided, that in a short time 
it would concentrate in a few hands again. 
And any one who really wants work can 
get it; and then, to partially console them- 
selves, they quote such misleading ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ This is the greatest govern- 
men the world ever saw;” “It is un- 
American;” “‘The humblest workman 
may become the President of the United 
States;” “By frugality and industry, any 
ambitious youth may reach the top round 
of the ladder,’ and then, quoting the 
total increase of wealth in the country for 
the past three decades, but forgetting to 
mention the proportion of its distribution 
among the population. The time has been 
when many of the above propositions 


were, to a certain extent, true, but that 
day has passed and gone. All history and 
human experience teaches us that nothing 
tends in a greater degree to produce a 
hardy and vigorous race of men—true and 
loyal to their country—than a somewhat 
equitable distribution of property to such 
an extent, at least, that there will be no 
pauper class and very few rich. Gold- 
smith emphasizes this in his beautiful 
poem “The Deserted Village,’ when he 
says: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

In casting about for a remedy for our 
social troubles, I think too much stress is 
laid on the fact that we should elect good 
men to office, rather than a change of 
system. I would rather have bad men in 
office under just economic laws, than have 
the best men in the country in office under 
our present system. For example, under 
chattel slavery,it was a great benefit to 
the slaves to belong to kind, indulgent 
masters ; but however kind and good their 
masters were, did not compensate them 
for living under a pernicious system—in- 
voluntary servitude. 

The workingmen of this country, and, 
for that matter, of all civilized countries, 
are much in the same condition as the bull 
in the pasture spoken of in the opening 
chapter of “ Protection or Free Trade,” by 
Henry George. The animal being tethered 
to a stake, had gone round and round the 
stake, until he was held by the rope, a 
close prisoner, with his head near the 
ground, and being so tormented by flies 
that he could not drive away, he pawed 
the ground and bellowed in mad rage—a 
fit emblem of brute strength and ignor- 
ance preyed upon by weaker creatures 
than himself; we will go and drive the 
bull in the way he should go to untwist 
his rope, but who will drive men in the 
way they should go to gain their freedom ? 
It is said that nextto knowing how a 
thing can be done the next best is to 
know how it cannot be done. According 
to this rule it should be evident to the 
most intelligent labor unions that some 
better plan than striking should be inaug- 
urated for the purpose of bettering their 
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condition. ButIdo not mean by thisthat 
they should desert their organization and 
cease to strike before putting into opera- 
tion some other form of relief. Suppose 
one-half of the money that has been used 
in strikes during the past ten years had 
been expended in reform literature and 
otherwise educating the masses as how 
best to secure their rights by the proper 
use of the ballot, not so much by electing 
good men to office as to changing the laws 
so that all men would have equal oppor- 
tunities before the law, the result might 
have been different. Doubtless many 
workmen firmly believe that if all the 
workers of the country were thoroughly 
organized in an amalgamated society and 
were truly loyal to their organization that 
the whole problem would be solved, 
but nothing could be farther from the 
truth, because the rich couldjust sit down 
and starve the workers into submission. 
Then again the dead weight of and the 
varied interest of such a large army of 
men would break it to pieces to say 
nothing of the large number of unem- 
ployed, who if they were not supported by 
the organization would be compelled by 
hunger to take the places of the strikers 
in case such an event occurred. How 
easily the coal miners could gain their 
point if they would take the proper 
means of putting in force a law con- 
centrating all taxation on land irre- 
spective of improvements. Such a law 
would stimulate production, increase 
wages, and give general prosperity all 
around by relieving the farmers and labor- 
ers of many burdens they nowcarry, but 
it might hurt to a certain extent the own- 
ers of the raw material, including the 
speculator in corner lots. 

After what the train orders of the U. S. 
have accomplished inthe past two decades 
in bettering their material condition and 
improving themselves morally and in- 
tellectually, I know it looks preposterous 
in one to question whether they are not 
sufficient unto themselves to continue to 
holdtheir own. But I believe that their 
future prosperity is co-dependent on the 
general prosperity of the whole country if 
the railroads do not have the business, no 
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matter how well inclined they are to treat 
their employes justly and kindly, the em- 
ployes can not be prosperous; the principle 
of supply and demand will operate against 
them by reason of the numbers thrown 
out of employment by reason of a lack of 
business. 

There are many conditions existing in 
connection with railroads where a strike of 
their operatives would naturally be more 
effective than that of a stave or handle 
factory, or a brewery; and in the past, by 
reason of special privileges, railroads have 
been in a condition to pay better wages 
than other industries. This accounts in 
part for our phenomenal success at or- 
ganization; but we should not allow our 
previous good fortune to intoxicate us, or 
make us lose our heads and think that 
organization is all that is necessary; such 
an idea would be similar to continuing to 
reduce the nozzles on a locomotive when 
a larger firebox was necessary. 

I believe we are all too much given 
to abusing men who have acquired large 
fortunes, through not so much their fault 
as our corrupt social system of special 
privileges. That many of them do op- 
press the poor, I do not deny, and if much 
poorer men were elevated to their posi- 
tions, they doubtless would do no better. 
The real trouble lies with us as a people, 
in allowing such a state of affairs to exist, 
and we can not honestly shift the responsi- 
bility. In the last analysis, all power rests 
with the people. Even in a monarchial 
form of government this was evidenced 
when the States General was convened in 
France, previous to the French Revolution. 

I firmly believe that if all organized 
labor in this country, in conjunction with 
the large number of patriotic men who are 
already engaged in the movement, were to 
champion the single tax, and have it en- 
acted into a law, by abolishing one tax 
after another, until all taxation rested on 
land (and that includes all special privi- 
leges), that we would see in a short space 
of time a peaceful revolution brought 
about in the interest of good government. 
Such an event would be a death-blow to 
anarchism and other chimerical schemes 
of a like nature. Of course, it would be 
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necessary in a great many of the States to 
change a clause or two in their constitu- 
tions, allowing taxation to be concentrated 
on one form of property. After this, 
change our representative form of gov- 
ernment into a pure democracy similar to 
that of Switzerland, adopting the principle 
of initiative and referendum, would be a 
long step in adding to the happiness 
of the people, thereby promoting moral 
goodness, which is, after all, the true end 
of intellectual greatness and the power 
that rules the world. 


Rost. HERIOT, Div. 182. 
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To Shandy Maguire. 





Now, Shandy, you’re a jewel, sure, 
At “settin’ out the packin’ ”’ 
Of men of Taft and Ricks’ stamp, 
At them you’re always whackin’, 
And with your pen, I vow ye ken 
The proper way to do it. j 
Give them the Deil, and make them squeal, 
You’ll ne’er have cause to rue it. 


A cry of thanks from labor’s ranks 
Will always greet you, Shandy ; 

Railroaders swear by all that’s fair 
That you are just a dandy. 

The way you write will sure excite 
‘‘ Monopolies judges’ ”’ ire, 

But you are square, and need not care, 
Keep up your raking fire. 


Yes, rake them fore and rake them aft, 
And rake them in the middle, 

Bring down their jib and mizzen mast 
Their rigging also riddle. 

Give ’em no quarter ’twixt wind and water, 
Pour in one shot or a dozen, 

And let them go ’way down below 
To see the Devil, their cousin. 


I’ve read your praise of Judge Caidwell, 
And want to kindly thank you, 

That you in rhyme his virtues tell, 
With poets sure we'll rank you. 

When time rolls on and you are gone, 
Away from earth’s fair bower, 

I'd like to see your monument 
As high’s the Eiffel tower. 


If Taft and Ricks could have their way 
They’d put you and Iin a kennel, 
And put a collar ’round our necks, 
As sure’s your name is Fennel. 
They can’t construe the law that way, 
And hence they do not try it; 
So good-bye Shandy, I remain, 
Yours truly, —/. R. Piatt. 


Seniority. 


CUERO, TEX. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: The August JOURNAL 
arrived on time and on its perusal I find 
on page 708 an article signed Junior, in 
which he says he would like to ask, “Is 
seniority justice?” And for the informa- 
tion of “Junior,” and all others who think 
they should be given preference of the 
best runs on the road over the longer ex- 
perienced engineers in the service of the 
company employing them, I would say 
yes sir, seniority is justice not only to en- 
gineers, but to all classes of labor. They 
should be in line of promotion as an en- 
couragement to higher attainments and 
great proficiency in the service, and if 
more of our large systems of roads in se- 
lecting men to have charge of their shops 
and roundhouses would only stop and 
consider qualification by virtue of senior- 
ity, before selecting men to fill vacancies 
and give seniority preference, it would 
be more satisfactory to the employes and 
more profitable tothe company. Seniority 
(the oldest in the service) has had the ex- 
perience and knows how to treat men under 
his charge fairly, and with fair treatment 
men will do more and better work. But 
on the other hand, if the company places 
whoever it pleases in these official posi- 
tions you will find four out of five will 
think they know it all and you do not 
know anything. Take a man of this kind 
and you will find him more likely to pos- 
sess amean and overbearing disposition 
and tryto make it as unpleasant for the 
men as he possibly can, and will try every 
way to find fault sufficient to suspend or 
discharge you for no other purpose than 
to gratify his lordship. I have no doubt 
from the tone of ‘“‘Junior’s”’ letter that he 
is one of the know-alls, but if the truth 
was known I do not believe he can tell an 
eccentric from a crank-pin, or a valve 
stem from aside rod. ‘Junior’ says the 
company, or in other words the employer, 
expects and would like to have the privi- 
lege of placing the best men on the most 
responsible runs. I do not know about 
putting the best men on these runs, but I 
agree with him that they would like to 
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have the privilege of putting whoever 
they see fit on them, and ifit was not for 
seniority it would not be long before such 
men as “Junior” would be placed on the 
most responsible runs, trying to do what 
seniority is capable of doing and entitled 
todo. Will those who oppose seniority 
please give their reasons? G. W. 
BS el eis st ee 
CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 13, 1894. 
EDITOR JOURNAL: ‘“ We never miss the 
water till the well runs dry,” is the title of 
an old, familiar song, and the meaning 
it implies is often only realized after we 
have been compelled by bitter experience 
to acknowledge that we did not appreciate 
the blessings that the old well conferred. 
So, it seems to us, is the lesson of the pass- 
ing hour—an hour freighted with a vast 
amount of human happiness at stake, 
where some wont miss the water till the 
well runs dry, or,in other words, until 
their purses are empty, and wife and chil- 
dren want the necessities of life, and can- 
not get them. For more than a quarter 
of a century our grand old Brotherhood 
has had line upon line and precept upon 
precept laid down for the guidance of her 
members, and, beside, they have had ex- 
perience added to experience, which should 
have preven sufficient for all to learn the 
lesson of plain duty to the law, and to 
look before you leap. It is well to apply 
this maxim to almost everything we do, 
and the writer is afraid that many a hasty 
Brother will wish he had done so—even 
before the clouds have cleared away of the 
storm we have just passed through. One 
lamentable fact connected with this de- 
plorable and unwarranted strike is that so 
many men who have grown gray in the 
service of the railways have been so 
thoughtless and inconsiderate as to have 
lost their heads and run the risk of losing 
a position that they have worked a life- 
time to secure. All the labor and toil of 
years thrown away out of sympathy for an 
issue that, from its very nature, could not 
succeed; and what could have induced 
these men to do as some did, is a question 
that is very difficult of solution. The 
sober thinking railway employe could not 
consistently become identified with a cause 
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so diametrical to his interests, without 
the gravest consideration of both effect 
and consequences. He could very reason- 
ably say: I have no grievance with my 
employers, and I owe an obligation to 
them and to the Brotherhood, and why 
should I stultify myself by leaving my 
situation and endangering the future of 
my family through sympathy for a cause 
my sacrifices could in nowise reach? I 
may and do sympathize with the men who 
work at Pullman, and all classes of labor 
who are unjustly treated; but then, my 
quitting cannot work or contribute in any 
way to alleviate their condition—a positive 
No, should be the answer. This would 
be the only just conclusion that any sen- 
sible railway man could come to, after he 
had been asked to strike to aid a cause 
which he was satisfied was wrong in con- 
ception, and could only terminate in dis- 
aster. Men of this description are the 
sensible ones who do not let passion and 
excitement run away with their better 
judgment and good common sense. But 
the injudicious ones that have, will soon 
realize that they failed to count the cost 
of what it will be when pay-day rolls 
around, to find that the well has run dry, 
and that an empty purse is not a good 
thing to supply the wants of home. They 
then have no redress, only to sit down 
and ponder over their own folly of sup- 
porting a cause that was worse than fruit- 
less, where there could be no harvest of 
good to any one as a recompense for sac- 
rificing the welfareand happiness of wives 
and children, for an institution as repre- 
sented in the American Railway Union. 
EXCELSIOR. 


— 





HONEST COURAGE.—Whenever a man 
gets up ina meeting of workingmen who 
are on astrike for what they consider jus- 
tice, and advocates the use of bayonets or 
bludgeons in the process of an effort to 
redress labor’s wrongs, you may set it down 
as almost an infallible rule that that man 
can never stand in line, be knocked down, 
and get up again, and get in line and stay 
there. Men who arenot brave enough to 
contend for their rights, within the law, 
are not generally worthy of unlimited con- 
fidence by their associates. 
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[,adies’ |.Jepartment. 


Communications for publication should be sent 
to the Editress, Mrs. BERT WEBB, 87 McDaniel 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., not later than the 1oth of the 
month. 


A Birthday Blow-Out. 





Over the emerald fields together, 
Out in the sunshine all the day, 

Tripping along through the flowery heather, 
Charley and I had glorious play ; 

Chasing the bees amid the clover, 
Half our fun can ne’er be told, 

Tossing and tumbling, over and over, 
Romping around with my three-year-old. 


Following butterflies, gathering flowers, 
Mimicing birds in their airy cries ; 
Quaffing life’s sweets, discarding its sours, 
Under the fairest of summer’s skies; 
Wreathing the buttercups, daisies and grasses, 
Crowning each other with green and gold; 
Never could two in their joy surpass us, 
All of the day he was three years old. 


Back to the time of youth I floated, 
Flinging a laugh in the teeth of Care, 
Then in a dream of fancy gloated— 
Only in fancy—with Charley there! 
Now I’ma grandsire! Time, you devil! 
Why have you got so firm a hold? 
Why do you drag me from fun and revel? 
Let me remain at three years old. 


Out on such thoughts! my king is springing 
Up to me now with rosy face. 
Many-hued birds are round him singing, 
Charmed with all his childish grace. 
Kiss after kiss I gave him freely, 
Clasped to my breast with thrilling fold. 
Nothing in life is sweeter really 
Than nectared lips of a three-year-old. 


Weary at last was my royal treasure, 
Weary indeed from a sportive day, 

Having exhausted fun’s flowing measure, 
Down went his head on the new-mown hay; 

There he reclined till the sun was sinking, 
Keeping my heart in his giant hold, 

Where I affectionate draughts kept drinking, 
Wishing success to my three-year-old. 

—Shandy Magutre. 


<> 


Mme. EDITRESS: I am glad that “ Min- 
nie,” of 66, has entered her plea for our 
insurance department and sincerely hope 
we shall all arouse to the importance of 
doing our whole duty in regard to this 
matter. Sisters who have not yet joined 
the ranks, do not neglect to do so too long. 
“Now is the accepted time.” Have you 
ever considered how wide the doors are 
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thrown open to receive you? If yow 
should knock at the door of most insur- 
ance companies or mutual benefit lodges,, 
an impish looking little doorkeeper would 
politely inform you that women are never 
allowed to enter. Occasionally you will 
find an insurance company or lodge that. 
will admit yoursex. But the young maid. 
who opens the door engages you in con- 
versation till she has counted your gray 
hairs and if there are more than ten she 
sweetly tells you that you’re too old. If 
perchance she decides in your favor, you 
are invited into a dissecting room, so to 
speak, and here awise M. D. puts you 
through a careful examination. He is not 
satisfied with the fact that you are in good 
health, but plies you with questions about 
your ancestry, what diseases swept each of 
your relatives off this sphere, etc., till you 
begin to wish you had never possessed 
ancestors, but had “ growed” like Topsy. 
Study our laws of eligibility and mark 
the contrast. Truly out of the 6,000 mem- 
bers of the G. I. A. to the B. of Ll. E. 5,000 
should be insured. ‘This is a positive duty 
which should not be delayed. Each of us. 
has a relative or two who needs $1,000 who 
would be saved embarrassing circum- 
stances by the possession of $500 each. If 
you have children, there need be no ques- 
tion who these relatives are; if not, decide 
among your other dear ones who shall re- 
ceive the benefits of your thoughtfulness. 
The money it costs you is expended in 
mites, but it will return increased many 
fold, tosome one in whose welfare you are 
deeply interested. 

Those who are insured should not lose 
opportunity to sound the praises of our 
beneficiary association. To those who are 
contemplating joining the Auxiliary, and 
to members who have been indifferent in 
regard to theimportance of insurance, a 
personal talk on this subject has a won- 


- derful influence. Let each one of us ap- 


point herself a committee to interest 
many. I hope our General Insurance 
Secretary will give us reports in each 
Journal, of the number of members, 
number of policies held, the amount paid, 
the last beneficiary, and when our num- 
bers shall have increased, as I am confi- 
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dent they will, the amount of the surplus 
in the treasury, and a few other facts, the 
knowledge of which would be interesting 
and give us an impetus to work more 
earnestly for the cause. -M.L.R. 





ATLANTA, GA, 
The following are the answers to conun- 
drums in August JOURNAL, from the pen 
of Sister Morsey, who will be remembered 
by the delegates at St. Paul as the very 
efficient chairman of committee on cre- 
dentials, and who also, in behalf of the 
delegates, presented each Grand Officer 
with a beautiful “ souvenir spoon.” 
EDITRESS. 
ANSWERS. 
No. 1. Mrs. W. A. Murdock, our genial 
and efficient President. 
No. 2. Mrs. Cassell, our sweet singer, 
PVigubae 
No. 3. Mrs. Brow, our Treasurer. 


No. 4. Mrs. St. Clair, our hard-working 
Secretary. 

No. 5. Mrs. Cook, Sentinel. 

No. 6. Mrs. Webb, our Editress. 

No. 7. Mrs. Bowley, our lovely Chaplain. 

No. 8. Mrs. Bedell, our past Editress, 


No.9. Mrs. Erhardt (heart), Guide. 
No. 10. Mrs. Or(r), Secretary and Treas- 
urer of Insurance. 


No. 11. Mrs. Dur(e) (k)nell, President of 
Insurance. 

No. 12. Mrs. Spooner (Div. 1). 

No. 13. Mrs. Smith (Div. 16). 

No. 14. Mrs. Jones (Divs. 88, 56). 

No. 15. Mrs. Brown (Divs. 39, 78, 172). 





MME. EDITRESS: I was reading a good 
story of an engineer’s son the other day, 
which I think will bear repeating, it show- 
ing how apt our boys are in following in 
the footsteps of their fathers. The writer 
of the story was visiting the Mechanic’s 
Fair in Boston, when this little transaction 
took place. The little fellow was only ten 
years old, andhis fatherhad taught him to 
start and stop the engine. He was standing 
by the engine when a gentleman came up 
and said, ‘‘ You seem to be a pretty small 
boy to run such a big engine.” “TI sup- 
pose Iam pretty small,” replied the boy, 
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“butIcan doit all right.” “You think 
you understand your business?” con- 
tinued the visitor. “Yes, sir; I do.” 
“Can you start the engine?” “I can.” 


“Let’s see you start it.” The boy opened 
the valve and the fly-wheel slowly started 
to revolve. “You really can do it, can’t 
you?” saidthe visitor. ‘Yes, sir,’ mod- 
estly answered the boy.” ‘Can you make 
it go backward?” asked the man. “ Back- 
ward or forward, it doesn’t make any 
difference to me,” replied the young en- 
gineer. “Let me see you run it back- 
ward.” The boy stopped the engine and 
quickly reversed it so itran in an opposite 
direction. “Well, I declare, my boy, you 
seem to understand your business per- 
tectiv.. 

The boy said nothing for a moment but 
eyed the stranger suspiciously. Suddenly 
an idea seemed to strike him, and he said, 
“May I ask what your business is?” 
‘Why, certainly, I am a minister of the 
gospel.” “Where do you reside?” “Oh, 
right across the river here, in Cambridge.” 
“Do you understand your business?” 
further questioned the youngster. ‘“I 
believe I do,” replied the minister, good 
naturedly. ‘Can you repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer?*’ “ Why certainly.” “Say it for 
me,” requested the boy. The clergyman 
didso. ‘You really do know how, don’t 
you?” laughingly said the little engineer. 
“Why of course Ido, I repeat it several 
times a day.” “Well, now say it back- 
wards, you knowI ran the engine back- 
ward for you.” The clergyman, after a 
moment’s hesitation, said he could not do 
it. “ You can’t do it?” said the little fel- 
low. “Well, you see I understand my 
business a great deal better than you do 
yours.” The clergyman appeared to think 
so, and retired. LETA. 





MME. EDITRESS: Many thanks for your 
kind acceptance of my poor little effort to 
please, and hope some of my Sisters will 
display their adaptability as ‘“ guessers””’ by 
sending correct answers. I send herewith 
another batch of “ Delegates” concealed 
in conundrums. 

16. I am composed of two syllables. 
My first is a refreshing beverage, much 
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favored by ladies; my second is a useful 
bird of domestic habit. 

17. Of my two parts, my first, with a 
slight change in orthography, represents 


a part of the human leg; my second, to. 


blot out, to erase, is not in common use; my 
whole is a pleasant lady of dignified 
mien, who hails from the land of my 
adoption. . 

18. Add y to my first syllable, and I am 
asound more noted for noise than melody; 
and, strange to say,my second is of the 
same unpleasant nature suggesting a chari- 
vari, or other like festivity. 

19. Although I have only five letters, 
combined with a iittle animal common to 
our forests and fields, I suggest an edible 
rare bit highly prized by many. I also 
represent a foreign countryman. 

20. Four letters have I, and it takes 
four times my whole to fill a measure in 
daily use. 

21. I am largeinname, small in stature, 
being the tiniest lady at St. Paul conven- 
tion. 

22. Of my three syllables, my first is a 


title of Spanish nobility; my second, 
a vowel; my third is colors, form, 
beauty. 


23. Five letters compose my whole, 
but, oh! the suffering contained in so 
small a space. 

24. Iam formed of four.etters, and am 
sometimes used as a term of ridicule and 
derision, expressing lack of knowledge, 
and even lack of sense. So sweet a lady 
should not have had so inappropriate a 
name. 

25. Ihave two syllables, and my whole 
represents a church dignitary. 

26. Although I have only two syllables, 
my name has been for many years on the 
title page of a noted magazine. 

27. I would be proud of the name I 
beer, were it not for the fact that it was 
once borne by atraitor to his country, 
who, although he escaped punishment, 
was despised alike by friend and foe, and 
died unwept in a foreign land. © 

Now, dear Editress, I expect an answer 
to each of these queries, as each Division 
should, at least, recognize her own repre- 
sentative, if I have not buried her too 
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deeply in my lack of knowledge as to 
what constitutes a conundrum paper. 

Wishing each of our sister Divisions 
abundant prosperity in these troublous 
times, I remain yours in hopes of better 
times to come, 

Mrs. GEo. W. MorseEy, No. 33. 

[Answers to conundrums will please he 
sent to Sister Morsey, 314 Rollins street, 
Moberly, Mo.—EDITRESss. ] 





Sand. 


I observed a locomotive in the railroad yards one 
day, 

It was waiting in the round-house where the loco- 
motives stay; 

It was panting for the journey, it was coaled and 
fully manned, 

And it hada boxthe fireman was filling full of 
sand. 





It appears that locomotives can not always get a 
grip | 

On their slender iron pavement, ’cause the wheels 
are aptto slip; 

And when they reach a slippery spot, their tac- 
tics they command, 

And to geta grip upon the rail they sprinkle it 
with sand. 


It’s about this way with travel along life’s slip- 
pery track, 

If your load is rather heavy and you’re always 
sliding back ; 

So if a common locomotive you completely under- 
stand, 

You'll provide yourself in starting with a good 
supply of sand. 


If your track is steep and hilly and you have a 
heavy grade, 

And if those who’ve gone before: you have the 
tails quite slippery made, 

If you ever reach the summit of the upper table- 
land, 

You’ll find you’ll have to doit with a liberal use 
of sand. 


If you strike some frigid weather and discover to 
your cost 

That you’re liable to slip on a heavy coast of 
frost, 

Then some prompt decided action will be called 
into demand, 

And you’llslip way to the bottom if you haven’t 
any sand. 


You can get to any station that is on life’s sched- 
ule seen 

If there’s fire beneath the boiler of ambition’s 
strong machine, 

And you'll reach a place called Flushtown ata 
trate of speed that’s grand, 

If for all the slippery places you've a good supply 
of sand. —Richmond Register. 
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I have recently heard of one of our 
Divisions of the G. I. A. who certainly 
deserve a great deal of credit and who 
have found a way to be useful and make 
a name for themselves that will long 
be remembered by many a poor sufferer. 
It is Division 165, Manchester, Va., who 
have established an “Ice Mission,” and 
who furnish ice to the destitute poor of 
their city who cannot afford that luxury. 
They have a regular organized system, 
showing they have a business woman at 
the head of it. Tickets are issued monthly 


to the amount of five pounds each, and. 


placed in the hands of physicians, who 
distribute them to the needy. These 
tickets are honored at factory or by wagon. 
Many of our cities are subject to epidemics 
of all kinds, when ice is almost a necessity, 
but to many impossible to obtain on ac- 
count of scarcity of means; but these 
good Sisters have found a way to relieve 
the poor of their city to some extent, and 
no doubt many a prayer ascends above 
asking Heaven’s choicest blessings for 
Division 165. There are many ways in 
which each Division could extend their 
usefulness and do a great deal of good. 
The good book tells us that “The poor ye 
have with ye always,” and it is only too 
true at the present time. Each Division 
should have some established form of 
charity. It will awaken an interest, and 
show to the world the good our Auxiliaries 
are doing. EDITRESS. 





A Woman’s Heart. 





A woman’s heart is a curious thing! 
You may bruise and break it, and roughly fling 
The balance away as a useless thing ; 
But the sunshine and warmth of a kindly word 
Will nourish the tendrils broken, 
And newness of life is within it stirred 
By a word so gently spoken. 


Oh! woman’s heart is of priceless worth, 
The tenderest love within has its birth; 
Go search, and you will find there is naught on 
earth 
That can rival the wealth of her loving heart 
When once it is freely given ; 
That can comfort the sad, such joy impart, 
Though with grief her own is riven. 
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MME. EDITRESS: I would like to give 
the experience of Division 86 in raising 
and keeping a charity fund. I presume 
there are other small lodges that find it 
hard to respond to calls for charity when 
their treasury is low. We have never 
failed to respond, but formerly the dona- 
tion came from the pockets of those pres- 
ent when the call was read. This we felt 
to be unjust so we schemed a little and de- 
veloped a plan by which we havea supply 
greater than the demand (since the last 
convention) and the burden falls on all 
alike, whether present or absent from 
meeting, but the burden is so light we do 
not feel it, but feel greatly relieved. We 
provided a “nickelin the slot” box and 
placed it beside the register and as each 
one registers they drop a nickel in the 
box. We have the name of each member 
on a sheet of paper and before the close of 
the meeting the Secretary calls them off 
and the absent ones are charged with the 
nickel, which they cheerfully pay. At our 
last meeting we found five dollars in our 
box and no calls for it, so we turned it 
into our treasury, where it has plenty of 
room and very little company. We con- 
sider our scheme a success and if telling 
ef it proves a help to any of our Sisters, 
this article will have accomplished its ob- 
ject. BDAY st. 





MME. EDITRESS: It gave me great 
pleasure to read the very liberal article in 
August JOURNAL, page 693, written under 
the caption of “The White Slave.” The 


‘ great New York divine gets right down to 


practical facts in writing of the women to 
whom he refers in his subject as ‘“human 
beings who get hungry when they have 
no food, and cold when they have no fire. 
When they wail forth their suffering, they 
are answered with flatteries.” Too true is 
this. Talmage cries out from the pulpit 
to his fellow men to “give them no more 
flattery, but give them justice.” He also 
adds, “No department of merchandise, 
mechanism, art or science should be barred 
to her.” ‘The entire writing is permeated 
with splendid testimony and honest senti- 
ment. I felt strengthened to know 
that one who had studied so carefully the 
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woes of the weak should thus plead for 
them. It was with keen disappointment 
that I read from the pen of one of my sex 
these words: “ Women are proving them- 
selves quite as capable as their brothers in 
professions and business of all kinds, but 
the question naturally arises whilst women 
are fitting themselves for this kind of life, 
gradually taking the places of brothers 
and husbands, is it right?” Now, I pro- 
test that the question does not zaturally 
arise, but is forced to the front by the 
artificial lives women have hitherto led, 
and which has so deformed human fancy 
that we can see a woman in the ungainly, 
cramped, unnatural and unhealthful posi- 
tion required by the use of a side-saddle, 
with yards of superfluous broadcloth flap- 
ping about her feet, and then say, ‘“ How 
nice she looks!” 

By what process one can ‘come to the 
conclusion that sex, not capability, should 
determine one’s occupation, does not seem 
clear to any analysis I can apply to the 
matter. 

Dear, dainty, lovely “ Jacqueta” (I know 
she must be all of these), asks, with timid 
alarm, ‘Are we not going a little too 
far?” “Are we not losing that dainty 
wonianliness so much admired by all?” 
“Can we beso much admired and such 
womanly women if our daily life is to 
come in contact with all classes of men?” 
Why, ‘“Jacqueta,” what’s the matter with 
the men? Why should we not come in 
daily contact with them? Didn’t God 
make them as well as ourselves? Did He 


not see to it that neither was left alone in’ 


the garden of Eden? We must remember 
that the destroyer was a serpent, not a 
man. (I always half-believed that the 
creating of the treacherous snake was a 
mistake.) Is there more reason to think 
that women will be sullied by daily con- 
tact with men than that men will lose 
their manliness by coming in contact with 
all classes of women? 

“Jacqueta” asks, “What is there in all 
this lovely land of ours more lovely than 
awomanly woman?” I repy, nothing 
except a manly man, and perhaps he only 
equals her in loveliness instead of excell- 
ing. That depends upon who is the 
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judge. Perhaps the beauty and integrity 
of a man’s character is more enduring 
than womian’s, and therefore ’tis not so 
necessary that it be kept screened from 
all classes of women. We will review 
for a moment the occupations which have 
hitherto been limited to the so-called 
domain of man alone. In the list we find 
law, medicine, surgery, all commercial 
traffic, science and business. To women 
there was allowed the alternative of house- 
work or sewing. As this ever restless, 
busy old world kept whirling to the tune 


. of Father Time, the panorama presented 


new scenes. In traveling, if we wish to 
sleep while we journey, our couch of re- 
pose is spread bya man. If we wish to 
refresh the “inner woman,” our food is 
cooked bya man and served by a man. 
On arriving at our destination, if we de- 
sire to free our clothing from the soil of 
travel and prepare the bundle for the 
laundry, it is called for by aman, the es- 
tablishment is run by men, and we receive 
the returned linen from the hands of a 
man. Once upon a time the need of a 
new bonnet suggested itself to my mind. 
Being a stranger to the city in which I 
chanced to be, I stepped into a large mil- 
linery establishment. To my surprise, a 
massive man came smilingly forward and 
asked if he could be of service. As I 
stated the object of my call, he seized 
what seemed to me to be a top-knot of 
lace and feathers, perched it upon his 
other brawny fist, held it up for me to 
view, at the same time saying, “Isn’t she a 
beauty, though?” As if to farther em- 
phasize its beauty, he called forward one of 
the young ladies who was busy behind a 
screen, and placed the fluffy puzzle upon 
her head, and again inquired, “isn’t shea 
beauty?” This time, for the moment, I 
wondered if it wasthe young lady or the 
bonnet which he called upon me to ad- 
mire. The matter of a bonnet being 
satisfactorily settled, the need of a new 
dress to match the bonnet became appar- 
ent. In company with friends I sallied 
into the “swell” dressmaking establish- 
ment of the city. Upon entering, I was 
confronted by the sleekest, daintiest little 
Frenchman one could well imagine. In 
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delicious broken accents he expressed his 
delight at welcoming a stranger patron, 
and volubly told of his immense success 
asa dressmaker. I returned home in a 
meditative mood. All of these men with- 
out a protest from any source had usurped 
the few privileges I had thought so dis- 
tinctively belonged to women whereby 
they might keep themselves from hunger, 
cold and shame. No word was breathed 
to indicate that they were “out of their 
sphere,” or that perchance their manly 
manliness might be dimmed. Not one of 
the industrial avenues was left open to 
woman alone, except in the lands where 
she is hitched to the plow by the side of 
the cow while her lord and master sits in 
the shade watching that she falters not in 
turning the furrows. This occupation of 
hers has as yet not been sought by her 
brothers. Well, the women sounded no 
“Mumbo Jumbo” cry against the usurp- 
ers, but took a wiser course by showing 
their capability of filling positions of 
greater honor and profit. Then goes up 
the wail of distress throughout the land, 
till only when women compete with men 
for positions which make her a greater 
power inthe community that the alarm 
for lost womanliness is sounded. So long 
as she turns the furrows or does other un- 
paid work, or is simply a dainty puppet to 
charm the outward senses, no anxiety is 
felt lest she lose her womanliness. 

As “Jacqueta’s ” queries are read chiefly 
by engineers’ wives, it is fair to presume 
that she addressed herself to them. As 
one of them, I would ask her, if she had 
for years gone through the weekly ex- 
perience of bending over a wash-tub, with 
her hands in very hot water, heroically 
pounding, rubbing, scrubbing and soap- 
ing a “suit of blue,” which was literally 
dripping with grease and lamp-black, 
while around her clustered three or four 
“ engineers’ blessings,’ clamoring for the 
various indulgences required to satisfy 
stomach and mind? If she has experi- 
enced this, and still feels that ‘“ dainty 
womanliness” is the one great jewel of 
our lives, does not the thought suggest 
itself to her sometimes that she could be- 
deck herself with it quite as well seated in 
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her own office at a law desk, or at the 
type-writer? I do not suggest business 
occupations as being preferable to that of 
wife and mother, but only as a plea for 
those whom Nature neither moulded 
daintily nor placed in dainty surround- 
ings, but just made them good and woman- 
ly, notwithstanding angular frames and 
corresponding details in dress. When, oh 
when, shall the many windings of the 
cocoon of prejudice which enwrap our 
minds be broken that we may plainer see 
God’s law; that we may understand that 
capability, not sex, should determine who 
should be the weavers in the looms that 
unroll the affairs of human life. 

The womanly woman, the one most 
worthy of sincere admiration, is the one 
who bravely confronts the various phases 
of her life as experience reveals them to 
her, and wrestles unfalteringly with duty, 
though awkward and uncouth may be her 
exterior. It is the law of creation that 
human beings, like plants, should vary in 
nature. The sweet, white petaled daisy 
nestles very daintily to mother earth. The 
rich-hued pansy rears its head a little 
higher, but we welcome it none the less. 
Marigold holds her head still higher, and 
flashes forth her brighter hue as she 
saucily looks at snap-dragon, expecting 
him to lift his military cap to her. While 
lady’s slipper makes up in profusion what 
she lacks in dash, and is said to be so 
touchy that she was known as touch-me- 
not in our grandmothers’ gardens. Miss 
violet looks daintily sweet as she hangs 
her head low that she may not merit the 
soft impeachment of admiring bachelor 
button. The great white lily poises high 
her head, conscious that her spotless purity 
will protect her from the ragged sailors’ 
familiar nods, which he bestows so 
freely upon his less dignified companions. 
Flora’s queen, the marvelously perfect 
June rose, unfolds her crimson beauty 
without reserve, as she boldly flirts with 
coxcomb in the broad glare of the sum- 
mer sun, while he waves back his ap- 
proval and conceit with the long, dark-red 
plumes of his kind. Not one of all these 
would we miss from earth’s ornaments. 
We love them all, while each has its 
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special admirers, thus again illustrating 
their kinship to humankind. The great 
Creator makes no mistakes. If He planted 
in any woman’s being the possibility to 
perform any line of work, He will demand 
the exercise and development of the same, 
let it be to preach the gospel, or to broil 
beefsteak, or both. If any one line of 
work had been intended by Nature for 
man alone, then Nature, in her infallibility, 
would have seen to it that woman had not 
the capability to dothe same. The fact 
that she does anything successfully proves 
that the power to do it was given her for 
this specific use. Each woman is ordained 
to be herself. Nature’s law is not unan- 
imity, but unanimous variety; an arrange- 
ment of Nature’s harmony that all must 
admire. Let those who love to be dainty 
be so, and those who love dainty com- 
panions take them unto their lives, and 
those who find most pleasure in the more 
positive, enduring types of womankind do 
likewise. It may be that a dainty woman 
is most of allto be admired, but itis not 
the acme of every woman’s ambition to be 
universally admired. Many are content 
with the fealty of the few hearts which 
have been woven in with the interests of 
their lives. 


Should creeping vines that hug the earth 
Assail the morning glory ? 

Or, roses in their rich attire 
More humble flowers disdain ? 


Each woman hath her mission everywhere 
And all obey God’s will, 

By being most of what they are 
And thus their end fulfill. 


Then let each soul with a// its powers, 
Forever seek to be 
As perfect in itself as flowers, 
Type of divinity. 
M. E. BEDELL. 





Division News. 





INSURANCE AGENTS will please take 
notice that on the roth of August, I mailed 
to each Assessment Notices Nos. 34, 35, 
36. Agents will collect 75 cents from all 
those holding one policy, $1.50 from those 
holding two policies, $2.25 from those 
holding three policies, and $3.00 from all 
those holding four policies, and remit to 
General Secretary in thirty days from date 
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of circular. All those failing to receive 
notice will please notify the General Sec- 
retary. AsIshail be absent from home 
from August 13th until September Ist, 
members not receiving immediate replies 
to communications will understand the 
delay, and all will be promptly attended to 
upon my return. Yours, 
Mary C. ORR, 
General Sec’y of Ins. 


THE members of F. C. Washburn Lodge, 
Division 12, wish to illustrate the pros- 
perous condition of their Division by re- 
lating a few of their social gatherings. 
First, there was our annual ball, given in 
April, we having our treasury enriched to 
the amount of $67, clear of all expenses. 
Next was the lawn fete, at Sister Keller’s, 
June 21st, which was enjoyed by every one 
present. The trees in the lawn were beau- 
tifully decorated with Japanese lanterns, 
etc. The refreshments were served to 
each guest under their ample branches. 
Brother and Sister Keller being great 
favorites in our community, we were 
patronized unstintedly, and the proceeds 
were satisfactory. “Last, but not least,” 
was the surprise tendered Sister Spauld- 
ing, at her home on Main street. The oc- 
casion was the presentation to her of the 
Past-President’s pin. Sister Cutter pre- 
sented the pin, which was accepted with an 
appropriate acknowledgment from Sister 
Spaulding. The evening hours were spent 
in social converse, Brother George Cutter, 
as usual, being the “moving spirit” of 
the crowd, kept us all laughing at his 
quaint remarks and reminiscences of 
travel in different countries, prominent 
among which was a trip to Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, where Brother Cutter had many 
“trials and tribulations,” getting through 
such places as “the devil’s gimlet hole,” 
“the fat man’s misery,” “the bottomless 
pit,” etc. We finally concluded that he 
really had been in that locality where 
dwells the “evil one,” and was much in 


need of a cooling. We then persuaded 


him (much against his will) to eat four 
dishes of cream, as a penance for inflict- 
ing upon us such terrible stories. Think- 
ing that he must be frozen by this time, 
and that it would be quite a while before 
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he could thaw out, imagine our surprise 
when he returned to the field with an ally, 
Brother Dan Sheets. They then told us 
of a region where they had sojourned 
where the climate was so cold that under 
no conditions could a fire be made hot 
enough to boileggs. Their descriptions 
were so vivid that we really felt as though 
we were all gradually congealing into 
icicles. Brother Spaulding’s suggestion 
that hot coffee would have the effect of 
thawing us out, at this stage of the story, 
was not acted upon, because of the ex- 
treme lateness of the hour. We bade our 
kind friends good-night, and each one re- 
turned home, saying they had never spent 
a more pleasant evening, and that it would 
ever be a bright spot in their memory. 
SEC. Div. 12. 


GOLDEN SEAL DIVISION 30 has had a 
most pleasant and social month, On the 
12th and 13th they entertained Division 
158 and their husbands. A reception was 
given in honor of the visiting members 
at the home of Brother and Sister McFar- 
lan, and the evening was whiled away with 
recitations, and songs from the little folks 
on theiawn. The ladies of Golden Seal did 
everything in their power to make this an 
evening of pleasure for all. The lawn 
was like a fairy bower, Japanese lanterns 
and two M.,K. & T. headlights sending 
bright rays in all directions. The ladies 
served refreshments on the lawn, as the 
guests were assembled in groups, from 
which sounds of merriment arose; a hush 
fellupon all as out of a shaded nook 
music came floating to us, and as we lis- 
tened we thought sweeter sounds were 
ne’er heard. Upon inquiring, we were 
told that we were indebted to Brother 
Troegele, wife and daughter, for this most 
entrancing music, and as the wee small 
hours were drawing nigh, we bade our host 
and hostess good-night, hoping that we 
might enjoy many similar occasions. On 
the morning of the 13th, at 9:30 o’clock, at 
the sound of the gavel our President, 
Sister Trago, called the special meeting 
to order. Sister Baker, Pres. of Div. No. 
158, also delegate for 30 and 158, made a 
few remarks in her pleasant way, and then 
gave her report of the Grand Lodge. We 
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were indeed fortunate in securing Sister 
Baker as delegate; her work was done 
well and No. 30 was very much pleased. 
We were sorry when the time came to say 
“good-bye,” but Father Time waits for no 
one. Come again, the “latch string is 
ever out ’ to our Sister Divisions. On 
the night of the 27th the members of 
Golden Seal and the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, with their husbands, tendered Sis- 
ter Dunham a surprise, the occasion being 
her 42nd birthday; they presented her 
with a beautiful silver cake basket. Re- 
freshments were served and all had a most 
pleasant time. SECM: 


A COMMENDABLE CAUSE.—Little Jennie 
Wilson, of Staples, Minn., the daughter of 
one of our workers, is collecting old post- 
age stamps. She hopes to gather one 
million, for which the government will 
give her a set of artificial limbs for a little 
girl who has had the misfortune to lose 
both of her lower limbs. Jennie is the 
genial little friend who lent us her sweet 
voice at our open meeting in St. Paul. In 
return, I would like to ask our Sisters to 
send her all the old stamps they can se- 
cure, and help her in her work of love and 
charity. Mrs. W. A. MURDOCK. 


THE members of Div. 70 gave Sister 
Zimmerman, our Secretary, quite a sur- 
prise on Friday evening, June 29th, when 
Sister Layton, the President, presented 
her with a silver butter dish, in token of 
respect for her services as Secretary and 
delegate. Sister Zimmerman received the 
present very thankfully. Refreshments 
were served, and a pleasant evening was 
enjoyed by all. The following meeting- 
day, July 11th, Sister Randolph was pre- 
sented with a Past-President’s pin, show- 
ing the respect and esteem of the Sisters 
for the able manner in which she governed 
our Division for the past year. Sister 
Randolph, in a few words, very feelingly 
thanked the Sisters for their gift. Sc. 


AT a meeting of Tahanto Div., 335, held 
July 1st, the members were very agreeably 
surprised, upon entering the hall, to see 
sitting on one side a beautiful piano. 
None of the Brothers could explain how 
it came there; but attached to the music 
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rack was a card reading thus: ‘‘ Compli- 
ments of Div. No. 49, G. I. A., to Tahanto 
Div, No." 335, B. of LHe fo say ‘the 
Brothers of 335 were pleased with the gift 
would be putting it mild, as this was just 
what they needed to complete the furnish- 
ing of the new hall. At the same 
meeting we were presented with a most 
beautiful hand-worked altar cloth, by Sis- 
ter Carr, the young and accomplished wife 
Or Our UrOtker rte ei Carr. Lue 
Division tendered Sister Carr a vote of 
thanks for this most beautiful gift, and a 
committee was appointed by the Division 
to draw upa card of thanks and present 
it to the ladies, which is appended. 

At the last regular meeting of Ta- 
hanto Division 335, B. of Ll. E., we, a 
committee, were appointed to return 
thanks to you for your beautiful present 
ofa piano. As music touches the finer 
chords of men’s hearts, we can assure you 
that this is not an exception, for it has 
touched the heart of this Division as noth- 
ing ever before has done, and with one 
unanimous chord the Brothers return 


thanks. G. H. MorREy, 
A. H. MESSER, + Committee. 
G. B. QUIMBY, 


AN ice cream social, in which the 
Brothers of Divisions 160 and 317 took 
part, was given at the home of Brother 
and Sister Rowen, Alexandria, by the 
ladies of Division 115. A neat sum was 
realized. The Brothers and Sisters will 
not soon forget the pleasureable event. 
The ladies regret that there was not ice 
cream enough to satisfy the cravings of 
our worthy Brother Childs, who was a 
little late. Worthy Brothers should be on 
time to Sisters’ ice cream socials. Votes 
were taken on a handsome cake, with the 
letters G. I. A. to the B. of L. E. on it, do- 
nated by Sister Meeks, to the Lodge. 
Much interest was taken in it until the en- 
velope bearing the lucky number was 
opened, Sister Stroble being the lucky 
one. Wecongratulate our Sister. Brother 
Childs was even left for cake. Much credit 
is due Sister Rowen for her labor in mak- 
ing all pass a pleasant evening. Our 
President was with us. 

SISTER W. A. MOORE. 
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DIVISION 147 is alive and flourishing 
and on April 26th gave our second annual 
party and scored another success as enter- 
tainers. In spite of hard times and the 
gloom which was cast over our city by a 
fever epidemic, the ball was crowded with 
the elite of Ashland. The cost of giving 
an entertainment in this city is no small 
item, but we cleared ourselves and added 
sixty dollars to our fund in the treasury. 
Our programmes were dainty and artistic 
and the supper was heartily relished by 
all who partook of it. We received many 
congratulations from our guests and local 
papers, and were frequently asked why we 
did not give a dance oftener than once a 
year. 


AMONG the many flattering reports 
coming in from the majority of our 
lodges is one from Division 189, only re- 
cently organized, as you will see by the 
number. They have already given a pie 
social, engineer’s delight, a strawberry 
festival, and a raffle for achair. From the 
proceeds they have cleared their Division 
from debt and banked thirty dollars to 
the credit of No. 189. The report closes 
with the challenge, “that if any lodge has 
done better, we would like to know it.” 
[Pretty good, Sisters.—EDITRESS.] 


PROSPECT LODGE, Div. 189, G. I. A. to 
B. of L. E., Camden, N. J., has obtained 
great prosperity under the able guidance 
of our worthy President, Mrs. D. Isard. 
On June 15th last, the members of this 
lodge in company with the Quaker City 
Div., 27, of Philadelphia, enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the Secretary of Prospect 
Lodge, Mrs. Geo. Parker, of Salem, N. J. 
About 4o guests were conveyed to Salem 
by special car obtained through the court- 
esy of Mr. A. Dayton, Supt. W. J. R. R,, 
and Mr. William Rickard, R. F. of E., W. 
J.R.R. On the arrival of the train, car- 
riages were found waiting to convey the 
guests around the city, then to Sister 
Parker’s home. After partaking of the 
royal good dinner prepared for us by our 
hostess, we spent several hours in social 
pleasures and sight-seeing around the 
city. An incident occurred which caused 
a great deal of amusement to the com- 
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pany: Sister Parker missed a loaf of 
home-made bread, and after searching for 
it quite awhile, it was charged up to the 
President, Mrs. D. Isard. The company 
returned on the 5:45 train for Camden, all 
greatly pleased with the day in general. 
Mrs. JAMES MCNEAL,. 


THE ladies of Mrs. T. P. Fowler Lodge, 
Div. 153, have recently furnished new 
Division rooms, towards which the pro- 
ceeds of a very successful lawn party were 
used. We have been presented with an 
elegant altar complete, by Brother and 
Sister Dewitt, and small tables by Sister 
T. K. Dewitt, also a check from Mr. T. P. 
Fowler, which were very gratefully receiv- 
ed. Our rooms are very pleasant and we 
hope to make them more so in the future. 

Mrs. MILForD L. RICE, Sec. 153. 


Lookout Div. No. 198, B. of L. E., gave 
their eleventh annual picnic, at Menlo 
Springs, Ga., on July 25th. Everybody 
seemed to enjoy themselves, the Auxiliary 
ladies especially. There were only twelve 
of us, as there are a good many out of the 
city; but those who were there were so 
friendly and sociable that I could not help 
thinking, ‘‘ What a grand thing the Auxil- 
iary is.” I have never attended a picnic 
where I enjoyed myself more. A few years 
ago, I attended a B. of L. E. picnic, and I 
was acquainted with only three engineers’ 
wives. But at this last one, I was so much 
better acquainted I almost forgot “I was a 
stranger in a strange land.” We had 
only a small showing, but each had friends 
to whom she introduced the others, and 
so we got acquainted generally. The 
Auxiliary does away with that cold 
formality, and we meet and feel asif we 
had known each other for years, instead 
of only afew mouths. Our Division has 
only been organized fourteen months, We 
started with seventeen charter members. 
It has pleased our Heavenly Father to call 
two to their eternal reward. We have 
now a membership of twenty-three, with 
applications on hand. Sister Pennybaker, 
our chaplain, pleased us all very much a 
few meetings ago, by presenting us with a 
real nice organ, which, you may be sure, 
will be appreciated by every member of 
Div. 176. SEC. 
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LOYALTY LODGE, Div. 96, gave an ice 
cream social, June 21st, at the home of 
Sister C. A. Fields, which was largely at- 
tended. The evening was enjoyably spent 
with music, cards, etc. Brother Charles 
Lease, the lucky winner of the box of 
patent buttons, is very conceited, as he 
thinks he can sew on buttons as well as. 
any other “woman,” and Sister Secord 
thinks she would not care to be a car- 
penter. Quite a sum was netted, and 


. every one went home feeling that they 


had had a pleasant time. 

I wIsH to thank the Sisters of Div. 96, of 
the G.I. A., through the columns of the 
JouRNAL for the pleasant surprise ten- 


‘dered me June 30th, also for the hand- 


some pin which they presented me with, 
as an expression of their kindly feelings 
toward me, and I will assure the Sisters 
that this act of kindness will ever be re- 
membered by me. Mrs. M. WARNER. 


FRIENDSHIP LODGE, No. 18, on July 26th, 
gave one of their splendid entertainments, 
in the way of a lawn social, at the cosy 
home of Brother and Sister Drake. The 
evening was delightfui, and a merry crowd 
was in attendance. Sister Becker, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, is 
to be congratulated on the success of our 
first social under the new rules which we 
are working by. Sister Bradley, of Div. 
3, of Eagle Grove, Ia., was in attendance ;. 
also Sister Hartman, of Detroit. Wewere 
glad to meet the visiting Sisters, and en- 
joyed a social chat with them. Mrs. D. 


STEENROD LODGE, DIV. 105, gave a de- 
lightful ice cream and strawberry social,. 
June 20th. All reported having a good 
time. A neat sum was realized. The 
Sisters wish to thank the Brothers for 
their good attendance. All join in the 
wish that it will soon be repeated. Steen- 
rod Lodge will hereafter meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesday evenings. SEC. 105. 


I AM a constant reader of the Engineers’ 
JOURNAL, and while perusing its pages the 
thought occurred to me to write about 
Maple City Lodge, Div. 134, which is in a 
flourishing condition. Our meetings are 
held in the B. of L. E. Hall, and are well at- 
tended. Not long since we accepted an 
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invitation to visit Diamond Lodge, No. 6, 
of Susquehanna, and being granted free 
transportation by the N.Y. lL. E. & W. Co., we 
attended in a body, and had a most enjoy- 
able time. The treatment we received at 
their hands completely outdid our expec- 
tations, and as Diamond Lodge is going to 
visitus in the near future they may ex- 
pect arousing welcome from us.—DIv. 134. 


THINKING, probably, that a few words 
from us would gladly be received, I send 
you the following for publication in our 
next JouRNAL. Electric Light Lodge, 
Div. 126, gave a picnic, Wednesday, July 
18th, at the Fair Grounds. All members, 
their families and friends were invited to 
be present and have one day of enjoyment. 
Street cars ran to and from the grounds 
all day. Games were indulged in, and 
music furnished for those who did not 
care to play. An elegant dinner and sup- 
per also was furnished by the ladies, every 
delicacy of the season being in abundance. 
The company left for their homes in the 
cool of the evening, declaring the ladies 
most royal entertainers. With best wishes 
for the future success of Div. 126, and an 
early repetition of the day’s pleasure, I 
remain, fraternally yours, 

Mrs. H. WHETSEL. 


Mrs. C. A. CLARK gave a )very. pretty 
luncheon at her home in East Oakland, 
last Tuesday, to the ladies of the G. I. A. 
Div. 106, in honor of the return of their 
delegate and Grand Chaplain from St. 
Paul Convention. The tables were set in 
the large dining hall and covers were laid 
for thirty-five. The tables were beautiful- 
ly decorated with the choicest of flowers. 
The ladies did justice to the elaborate 
lunch, after which they retired to the lawn 
and enjoyed one of the most pleasant 
afternoons spent with the G. I. A. At 
early evening all took the train for their 
respective homes, giving great praise to 
their hostess. DIv. 106. 





THE Philadelphia Ledger says: “A 
woman of Carrolton, Ky., thought that 
she would be able to stop a leak in the 


bottom of an iron pot by driving a piece 


of lead into it. So she got one of her hus- 
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band’s pistol cartridges out of the drawer 
and began the driving process with a ham- 
mer. Now, the good lady didn’t under- 
stand the philosophy of the cartridge, and 
never dreamed that it would explode from 
the concussion of a hammer, seeing no 
powder about the thing. But there is no 
knowledge so lasting and instructive as 
that which comes from experience—al- 
though the price paid in that way is some- 
times very high. This cartridge exploded, 
and the flesh of the thumb and finger with 
which she held it was considerably torn. 
And that old pot still leaks as it did be- 
fore.” There is no record of what she 
said, but we have every reason to believe 
it was, Oh! without either mental or 
verbal appendix. But we are firm in the 
belief that the next time she wants to 
mend her iron pot she will not bother the 
old man’s amunition. 





Judge Not. 





Judge not! Though clouds of seeming guilt may 
dim thy brother’s fame. 


For fate may throw suspicion’s shade upon the 
brightest name ; 


Thou canst not tell what hidden chain of circum- 
stances may 


Have wrought the sad result that takes an honest 
name away. 


Judge not! The greatest criminal may rightfully 
demand 


A chance toclear himself beforea jury of his land; 


And surely one who ne’er was known to break 
his plighted word 


Should not be hastily condemned to obliquy un- 
heard. 


Judge not! Thou canst not tell how soon the 
look of bitter scorn 


May rest on thee, though pure thy heart as dew 
drops in the morn ; 


Thou doest not know what freak of fate may 
place upon thy brow 


A cloud of shame to kill the joy that rests upon 
it now. 


Judge not !—but rather in thy heart let gentle pity 
dwell ; 


Man’s judgments err; but there is One who 
‘“doeth all things well.” 


Throughout the voyage of thy life this prospect 
keep in view— 

“Do unto others as thou wouldst that they 
should do to you!” 


Judge not!—for one unjust reproach an honest 
heart can feel 


As keenly as the deadly stab made by the pointed 
steel. 


The worm will kill the sturdy oak (though slowly 
it may die) 

As surely as the lightning stroke swift rushing 
from the sky. — Selected. 
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Technieal. 


Department of the Railways—Field 
Columbian Museum. 
Designed and constructed by William 
Hedley, of England, immediately after his 
denionstration of the adhesion of smooth 
wheels to smooth rails, by means of the 
rudely built experimental carriage, the 
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ence. The “Puffing Billy” has a wrought 
iron boiler with a return flue, the chimney 
being placed at the same end as the fire 
door. Two vertical cylinders are employ- 
ed, the piston rods being connected to 
beams centered at each end, an arrange- 
ment known as the “grasshopper.” 
There are four wheels, of equal diameter, 
to which the motion of the pistons iscom- 
municated by tooth gearing. The wheels 
of the original old engine, as it stands to- 





THE ‘‘ PUFFING BILLY,”’ 1813. 


model of which is now in the South 
Kensington Museum, London. This is a 
full-size working reproduction of the orig- 
inal engine, built from measurements 
made and detailed working drawings espe- 
cially furnished by the museum, the orig- 
inal being preserved in that institution. 
It is the oldest actual locomotive in exist- 


day, are flanged, but the set first used 
were without flanges, the track of the 
Wylam Colliery road, upon which it ran, 
being at the time with an outer flange to 
hold theengine in place. The rails shown 
in the engraving, upon which the engine 
stands at the museum, are a portion of the 
original roadway. 
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Effects of Imperfectly Balanced Loco- 
motives. 





For the past ten years, and possibly long- 
er,there have been practical evidences, upon 
certain railroad lines upon which speeds 
of 70 miles an hour and over are attained, 
that imperfectly balanced engines are 
great track destroyers, and that in ex- 
treme cases they make a permanent bend 
in the rails. These bends are peculiar, 
and differ entirely from any bend or de- 
flection that could possibly occur by any 


other force exerted by a locomotive. They’ 


are downward and inward. The bent 
railin the track shows a downward bend 
of a half-inch or slightly more, and an in- 
ward bend from one-eighth to one-half 
inch. When these rails are removed from 
the track, the permanent bend, both hori- 
zontally and vertically, is from six to 
eighteen inches, measured on an ordinate 
of the chord between the ends of the 
rail. These bends have been found at 
regular intervals equal to the circum- 
ference of the driving wheels that made 
them, and for distances varying from one- 
quarter of a mile toa mile or more. 

In anumber of instances, the upward 
throw of the counterbalances was so great 
as tothrow the drivers alternately clear of 
the rails, and in descending the wheels 
did not resume their proper position on 
the rails, but instead the flanges descended 
on the tops of the heads of the rails, some- 
times as far from the gauge lines as the 
centers of the heads. An examination of 
the driver tires showed that the flanges of 
the rear drivers alone had been riding the 
tops of the rails, and the marks on the 
flanges were all directly under the count- 
erbalances. 

On one road the number of bent rails 
removed from the track was very great, 
and they had to be sent to the rail mill by 
the car load to be straightened by machin- 
ery, as the ordinary rail benders used by 
the section men could not do the work. 
The introduction of much heavier rails 
and more care in counterbalancing for 
high speeds reduced the number of bent 
rails, but the bent rails now in the same 
line of road show that heavy rails, within 
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reasonable limits, will not prevent their 
being bent in service, neither can it be 
assumed that the rigidity of the track will 
prevent the development of the forces 
that do the damage. 

The bends referred to are distinguished, 
as before stated, by being downward and 
inward. The inside spikes, for a distance’ 
of about four ties, are moved inward, 
while the rail has left the corresponding 
spikes on the opposite side of the rail. 
The downward bends are best observed by 
glancing over the surface of the rail. The 
bends are peculiarly short, both vertically 
and horizontally. 

While these remarks apply particularly 
to one road, as far as they apply to specific 
details, they apply generally to all roads 
where extraordinary speeds are attained, 
and it is believed that a person who can 
recognize a rail that has been bent by an 
improperly balanced locomotive can find 
them in any track where speeds of over 70 
miles per hour are reached. The danger 
of running improperly balanced engines 
at high speeds is obvious, no matter how 
perfect the track and bridges. Again, the 
wear and tear upon a locomotive is extra- 
ordinary in broken frames, broken springs, 
spring hangers, driving wheel centers, etc. 

The locomotives known to produce the 
effects as stated are generally described as 
express passenger engines four-wheel con- 
nected, 36 and 44 tons, four-wheel truck, 
68 inch drivers, and running speeds reach- 
ing 80 miles an hour at times. It is not 
intended to intimate that no damage to 
track is done unless rails are permanently 
bent. On the contrary, the same forces 
which, when developed to their maximum, 
bend rails, are developed to acertain ex- 
tent at all high speeds, and when those 
speeds are not high enough to make the 
forces great enough to actually make per- 
manent bends in the rails, they are suf- 
ficient to knock the track out of line and 
surface, and thereby greatly increase the 
cost of maintenance of way. 

Locomotive engineers have been known 
to report bad places in the track, when 
actually the jumping of their engines was 
the only cause for the apparent bad riding 
of the track. With the increased demand 
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for high speeds, locomotives will have to be 
designed that are perfectly balanced. The 
limit of safe speed with unbalanced en- 
gines has been reached and passed. As a 
matter of economy in track and motive 
power repairs alone, the perfectly bal- 
anced locomotive is a necessity upon high 
speed lines.— Headlight, in The Railroad 
Gazette. 





Exhaust Nozzles. 

The committee of the Master Mechanics’ 
Association which investigated the effects 
produced by changes in exhaust nozzles 
and steam passages, presented a report at 
the convention recently held which gives 
much information on a subject which has 
received very indifferent attention. Sup- 
plemental to the committee’s report, the 
indicator diagrams shown with this will 
be interesting. The diagrams were taken 
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from the same locomotive with which the 
committee made the experiments which 
were reported to the convention. Dia- 
grams B, shown in full lines, were taken 
from the locomotive, while the exhaust 
pipe was provided with a tip 4% inches in 
diameter; when diagrams A, shown in 
broken lines where not coincident with 
diagrams B, were taken, a tip 5% inches 
in diameter was used. 

The locomotive has been running in 
service for some time now, equipped with 
the 5% inch nozzle, and doing excellent 
work under all conditions, from high 
speed and short cut-off to slow speed and 
long cut-off. The locomotive is now 
considered the best of its class on the 
road, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West- 
ern, and the officers have been much sur- 
prised at the difference produced by the 
use of the larger nozzle, It shows economy 
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of fuel over the other locomotives of the 
same class, and takes two more cars than 
the rating for the class over the steepest 
grades, and does this with the valve cut- 
ting off at nine inches. 
The comparative data for the two cards 
shown, is given in the following table: 
Diagram A. Diagram B. 


Diameter of nozzle.........5%inches. 4% inches. 
Revolutions per minute. 210.9 210.9 
NGG OLS joy se Tetay bb Rede enero 40.0 40.0 
Mean effective pressure.. 67.9 60.3 
Indicated horse power... 388.4 350.8 
Lbs. ot water, per 1H. P. 20.9 21.9 
Cut-Obiicat.cecscsce cess g ins. g ins. 
InsiderclearanCel .i5...0+0. ¥ in. yy in. 


—Ratlway Gazette. 








Proposed Plan to Load the Locomotive 
on the Gross Weight of Train. 


It was an interesting discussion in the 
May issue of Locomotive Engineering, 
started in the New York Railroad Club by 
a paper from Mr. Geo. W. West, Superin- 
tendent of Motive Power of the New York, 
Ontario & Western, on “ What is the Most 
Economical Load for the Locomotive 
from the Standpoint of the Motive Power 
and the Transportation Departments.” 

It isthe first time I have ever seenin print 
any mention made of this long-neglected 
problem, and just why we make a study of 
almost every minute detail in every de- 
partment of the service and have neglect- 
ed this most important subject, and con- 
tinue to load the locomotive in the same 
primitive fashion of fifty years ago, mak- 
ing noeffort to adopt a better system, is 
in my opinion, past understanding. 

Just how the “average yardmaster’”’ is 
to load the locomotive properly, when 
every official from the general manager 
down makes no distinction between the 
gross weight of one car weighing 90,000 
and another weighing 45,000 (either one 
representing acar), except the account- 
ing department, who count per ton—per 
shekel. 

When it is taken into consideration 
what the railroad companies lose daily, es- 
pecially some of the trunk lines having 
sixty to eighty trains per day, each way, 
on account of power not being loaded to 
the maximum limit, and on account of 
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power being overloaded, causing delay, 
waste of fuel, etc., has not the time arrived 
for the inauguration of a better system to 
load the locomotive ? 

Mr. West implies that the officers of the 
motive power department are at the pres- 
ent time very anxious to show—on paper— 
that the engines under their supervision 
make the greatest number of miles at the 
least expense, and do this in order to keep 
up their reputation to the same standard 
as men on other roads, regardless of the 
fact that the companies may or may not 
earn any money from this kind of service. 

Also, that the officers of the transporta- 
tion department are equally as anxious to 
show that their vigilance and zeal has not 
abated, and that they are hauling as many 
cars at the present time with less power 
than they did several years ago, even if 
they do occasionally overload. 

If Engineer Smith, with the “172,” 
“lays down,” nobody knows what the 
gross weight of that train was, and Con- 
ductor Jones simply wires “no steam,” 
when it should have been reported an 
overload. With sucha system in vogue, 
would it not be better to enable the men 
in charge of the motive power and trans- 
portation departments, in order to keep up 
their reputation with other men, to adopt 
asystem to load the locomotive on the 
gross weight of train basis, and not from 
the standpoint of the motive power and 
transportation departments, as outlined by 
Mr. West? Mr. Bradley and Mr. Menden- 
hall favor loading by weight or tonnage— 
but these gentlemen are not discriminat- 
ing enough to say how this shall be done, 
or what efforts they have made to assist 
the “ordinary yardmaster,’ who, they 
claim, “is not discriminating enough in 
assigning loads,” to quickly and readily 
load the locomotive per gross weight of 
train. 

Mr. Wattson intimates that on the West 
Shore the yardmaster has the way-bills, 
and the weights on the way-bills regulated 
the number of cars assigned to the engine. 

I am not familiar with the amount of 
business done on the West Shore, but if 
this is all the yardmaster has to load trains 
by he will frequently, when he gets rush- 
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ed, omit the formality of adding up the 
weights, and just measure off a mile of 
cars, moreor less. If Mr. Wattson will just 
take the trouble to copy the weights of 
about forty way-bills, and add them up, 
he will readily see that his yardmasters on 
the West Shore, in the rush of business, 
have not sufficient time to adopt any such 
a plan to load power by. 

Even where it would be possible to do 
this we still would have another difficulty 
to overcome. The weight of the car is 
also an important factorin the case. At 
the present time we have cars of the 30,- 
000, 40,000, 50,000 and 60,000 Ibs. capacity, 
the average weight, 17,000, 22,000, 26,000 and 
31,000 lbs. respectively, the standard car 
of the nineties doubling the weight of the 
car of the seventies. 

It will be readily seen, with such a vari- 
ation in weight of cars, that when we do 
adopt a tonnage basis to load the locomo- 
tive, we will have to include the weight of 
not only the freight in the car, but the car 
itself. 

To inaugurate a new system for loading 
the locomotive in the manner proposed 
may at first appear very difficult, and not 
so easily accomplished, but with a deter- 
mined effort in the proper direction, this 
can be so simplified that any yardmaster 
can quickly assign to the locomotive a 
train exactly rated in per thousand pounds. 

To do this the motive power depart- 
ment and the transportation department 
should require the accounting department 
to furnish, with every car load they offer 
for movement, a way-bill with the gross 
weight entered on it. Where the lading 
consists of light merchandise, the lading 
should be estimated, and, with the light 
weight of car, should constitute the gross 
weight with every way-bill thus showing 
the gross weight. Wenext needa piece of 
mechanism, called an adder, so we can quick- 
ly determine the number of cars needed to 
load the engine of a train by gross weight. 
With this mechanical device, we can not 
only load the locomotive on the per gross 
weight of train basis, but can do it with 
accuracy, speed and precision, not over 
the limit or under the limit, not in the in- 
terest of the men in the motive power de- 
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partment, or in the interest of the men of 
the transportation department, but in the 
interest of the company “that pays the 
bill,” and I might add, in the interest of 
Engineer Smith, Conductor Jones, and the 
“172."—J. L. Herring, in Locomotive En- 
gineering. 





Spark Conductor for Steam Enzines. 


This isa new and valuable invention, re- 
cently patented by Mr. John T. King, of 
Little Rock, Ark. While eminently 
adapted as a spark and cinder arrester 
on railroad trains, it is also adapted for 
stationary engines. As a railroad train 
smoke and spark arrester alone this in- 
vention is of a character and value to 
amply justify its prompt adoption. The 
idea heretofore in apparatus of this kind 
has been principally to merely conduct 
the smoke and cinders tothe rear of the 
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branch conduits leading downward and 
entering the respective sides of the fire 
chamber or furnace. Within the enlarged 
bulb is a suction fan which is driven by a 
small auxiliary engine on the side of the 
boiler. The forward portion of the con- 
duit projects over the stack to form a 
hood, which is forwardly open, so that 
when running rapidly the air willof itself 
largely serve to effect the discharge of the 
smoke and cinders through the conduits. 
This is the most practical and advantage- 
ous device that has yet been presented in 
this class.— The World’s Progress. 





-Rapid Evaporation in Locomotive 
Boilers. 
Considering the tremendous rapidity 
with which locomotive boilers convert 
water into steam, it is surprising that the 

















































































































SPARK CONDUCTOR FOR STEAM ENGINES. 


train, simply to get rid of them, without - 


scattering along the roadside or annoying 
the passengers. In the present instance 
not only is this object accomplished in a 
very simple and economical manner, but 
the cinders and smoke (containing unex- 
pended combustible matter) are conducted 
back into the furnace to contribute fur- 
ther to the generation of steam. Thus 
this invention serves two valuable pur- 
poses. In its application to a locomotive, 
a horizontal conduit pipe extends horizon- 
tally rearward from the top of the 
smoke stack to a point in front of the 
dome, where it is formed as an enlarged 
spherical bulb, from which project 


accident of burned crown-sheets is so ex- 
ceedingly rare. We know of nothing 
which forms a better testimony to the care 
and vigilance of the average locomotive 
engineer. Everybody who has had ex- 
perience in the cab of a locomotive is well 
aware how rapidly the water disappears if 
anything happens to prevent the injectors 
working, but very few people have seen 
actual figures of the tremendous evapora- 
tion going on. Mr. Sanderson, of the 
Norfolk & Western, speaking on this sub- 
ject some time ago, gives figures that will 
be interesting to most of our readers. He 
said: “Several years ago, when they had 
some engines burned owing to the care- 
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lessness of enginemen, they made experi- 
ments with one of their engines, which 
has a boiler 60 inches in diameter, has 
1,774 square feet of heating surface, and 31 
square feet of grate area. The quantity of 
water evaporated when one safety-valve 
was blowing off was twelve gallons per 
minute; when both safety-valves were 
blowing off the rate is doubled. When 
the engine is working moderately, the 
feed wateris used up at the rate of about 
forty-four gallons per minute. When the 
engine was working hard on a hill, the 
evaporation rose to seventy-seven gallons 
of water per minute. The last figures 
represent measurements taken when the 
safety-valves are closed, so that if the en- 
gine is working hard on a hill, and both 
safety valves blowing off, the water would 
be going away at the rate of eighty-nine 
gallons per minute. This represents 
nearly 1 inch in the water gauge per 
minute, so it can readily be seen how brief 
the time is for a crown-sheet to get ex- 
posed when anything has happened to 
stop the feed-water supply.—Locomotive 
Engineering. 





Conflicting Opinions on Common 
Devices. 





As we were sauntering along the porch 
of the hotel where the last Master Me- 
chanics’ convention was held, we found 
one of the members sitting in deep re- 
flection. Rousing slightly on our ap- 
proach, he startled us by the question, “Is 
it Shakespeare or Burns, or what writer 
is it who says that ‘all men are liars?’ ” 
We named another authority for the broad 
expression about mankind, and then ven- 
tured to ask what had suggested that line 
of thought. Had he been listening to the 
tales of the veranda? 

“Well, no,” he answered. “ The dis- 
cussion which I have been listening to in 
the convention, on spark arresters, has 
convinced me that there must be some 
prodigious lying going on. One man is 
all for the extension smoke-box, and at- 
tempts to prove that it saves coal, prevents 
sparks, makes the engines steam better, 
and is,in short, an all-round benefit to 
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railroad companies. Another man has no 
use for extension fronts; says he has tried 
them, and has proved that they are no 
good, but that all the merits claimed for 
them are to be found in the short front 
and open stack. A third man finds that 
the old rejected diamond stack has been 
rejected without cause, and that nothing 
better can be. found as a spark arrester 
and aid to unrestricted combustion of fuel. 
Then there are a lot of others who have 
fad notions about choke smokestacks, odd 
baffle plates, and I don’t know what. Now, 
these fellows cannot all be teiling the 
truth. Where is safety to be found among 
the conflict of statements?” 

This is a species of talk that is to be 
heard at the close of every meeting where 
mechanical men discuss subjects and ex- 
press views that do not harmonize. We 
think, however, that a little charitable re- 
flection will lead to the conclusion that 
different results may be caused by a dif- 
ference in conditions. In the matter of 
spark arresters, almost all the diversity of 
experience may easily be attributed to the 
different circumstances under which the 
appliances are used. ‘The difference in 
fuel alone may account for all the diversity 
of experience with various spark arresters. 
It is never safe or sensible to insinuate 
that aman is a liar or a fool, because he 
tells of experience different from that 
which has come to his neighbors. Per- 
haps the results he has found have been 
due to exceptional attention and good 
management. Devices that are put on 
and left to run themselves give very dif- 
ferent performance from those that are 
watched and cared for with intelligent 
vigilance.—Locomotive Engineering. 





Compound Locomotives. 


Discussing compound locomotives for 
passenger service in arecent number of 
the Ratlroad Gazette, Mr. F. W. Dean 
claims that with care in designing, a com- 
pound should prove as successful in pas- 
senger as in freight service. The difficul- 
ties arising from high speed in com- 
pounds, which do not exist in the simple 
engine, he states to be: First, excessive 
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compression in the high pressure cylinder 
which may absorb work which might be 
used in pulling the train. This may be 
overcome by giving no lead to the valve, 
increased clearance volume to the cylinder 
and large inside clearance to the valve. 
Second, the absorption of energy from the 
steam, orloss of work in passing from 
one cylinder to the other. This is with- 
out doubt the principal cause of want of 
economy in some passenger compounds. 
Two cylinder compounds that have their 
intercepting valves near the low-pressure 
cylinder are more likely to have this de- 
fect than those with this valve near the 
other cylinder, for the steam must pass 
through a comparatively small obstructive 
opening in the former case when entering 
the L. P. steam chest. It is best to have 
allthe restricted passages as near the 
high-pressure steam passages as possible. 
Third, there may be a genuine drop in 
pressure in the receiver due to a wrong 
point of cut-off in the low-pressure cylin- 
der. This difficulty need not exist in the 
case of an engine working under its usual 
conditions, for fortunately it is easy to de- 
termine the proper point of cut-off in the 
L. P. cylinder for any cylinder ratio. 
Merely dividing the stroke of the L. P. 
piston by the cylinder ratio gives with 
mathematical precision the proper point 
of cut-off of the L. P. cylinder of a cross- 
compound engine. A fourth difficulty is 
insufficient port opening in the L. P. cylin- 
der, and this really amounts to a part of 
the second difficulty mentioned. There 
are some two cylinder compounds that 
have the L. P. ports but little larger than 
those of the H. P. cylinder. The velocity 
of the steam through the L. P. ports is 
then enormous, and some two and one- 
half times the greatest in a simple engine. 
The experience of the writer with ports 
24x1% in. is so entirely satisfactory that 
he would have no hesitation in making 
them 30in., or more if needed, by 1% in. 
Moreover, it is easy to make a light 
double-ported valve, which would havea 
port opening amounting to double that of 
the common valve. The loss of work be- 
tween the cylinders of a compound loco- 
motive has been as great as 30 percent. of 
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the work capable of being done by the 
steam, and completely nullified the saving 
that the engine would otherwise have 
effected, while that of another has been 
only 8 per cent. when running at the same 
speed.—Ratlway Engineering and Me- 
chantcs. 





Rack Railways. 





It often happens that old ideas or inven- 
tions, patented many years ago, which 
seem to have sunk into oblivion, are half 
a century later revived under a new form, 
and become valuable acquisitions to the 
industrial and scientific world. Such has 
been the case with rack railways. The 
first rack railway was built in 1811, near 
Leeds, by Blenkinsop. It was a mistaken 
conception, if you like, but in it was, 
nevertheless, the germ of the invention 
which has made mountainous districts 
accessible by rail to tourists, and in many 
cases connected them with main lines. 
The engineers of the early part of the 
century were under the impression that 
the adhesion between the ordinary plain 
wheel and rail wouid not be sufficient to 
effect the propulsion of the locomotive, 
then in its infancy. Blackett, in 1811, 
showed that toothed wheels and racks 
were needless for this purpose. Fifty- 
nine years were to elapse before Sylvester 
Marsh in the United States, and Riggen- 
bach in Switzerland, were to revive the 
idea and assign it its proper place and use 
—namely, in those heavy gradient rail- 
ways where the adhesion of the ordinary 
locomotive rendered itentirely inadequate 
to haul any load worth mentioning be- 
sides itself. 

The Mount Washington Railway, built 
by Sylvester Marsh, is very similar to that 
constructed on the Righi, by Messrs. Rig- 
genbach & Naeff. It should be mentioned 
that Sylvester Marsh had first attempted 
to work Fell’s central rail arrangement, 
but abandoned it soon, substituting for 
the central railarack. The gradients on 
either railway are often I in 4; on the 
average the inclination of the gradients is 
II in 50. 

The Righi was a success, and since then 
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no fewer than 25 lines have been built in 
the world on this principle. Most of them 
are met with in Germany, Austro-Hungary 
and Switzerland. The aggregate length 
of these railways is over Ioo miles. The 
gauge is either 4 ft. 8% in. or 1 meter. 
Steep inclines of I in 5 are met with on 
the Hollenthal, in Germany, and the Lan- 
fen, in Switzerland. 

The rack used by Riggenbach is really 
a wrought-iron ladder laid centrally be- 
tween the ordinary rails. It consists of 
parallel channel irons kept apart by stays 
of round iron, which constitute the teeth, 
into which gear the teeth of the wheels 
on the engine run. The first engine had 
a vertical boiler, forming an angle with 
the frames, so that the water level would 
remain horizontal whatever the inclination 
of the road might be. The wheels were 
loose on their axles, but the toothed 
wheel was keyed on the middle of the 
rear axle. Motion was transmitted to it 
by intermediate spur wheels. In subse- 
quent applications the toothed wheels 
were mounted on a blind axle, for in the 
previous arrangement it occurred that the 
ordinary wheels wearing on the tread would 
interfere with the proper working of the 
toothed wheel, which gears simply with 
the rack. In all engines built afterward, 
horizontal boilers were adopted, but ar- 
ranged in such a manner that the level of 
the water should always remain horizontal, 
or nearly so. 

The idea naturally occurred that the 
wheels which run on the ordinary rails 
might be coupled and actuated by steam. 
This has been done on nine of the rail- 
ways built according to Riggenbach’s 
plans. But the merit to have carried this 
new idea to its fullest extent and improved 
the rack belongs to M. Roman Abt, of 
Lucerne. During the last nine years the 
Abt system has made wonderful progress. 
No fewer than 19 railways have been built 
on the Abt system, representing an aggre- 
gate length of 194 miles. The longest are 
the Hartz Railway, in Germany, 18 miles; 
the Rama Serajewo, in Bosnia, 42 miles; a 
section of the Transandine, in South 
America, 31 miles; San Domingo, West 
Indies, 22 miles. One of these railways— 
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that of Mount Salies, in France—is an 
electric one. One in 5 gradients, as at. 
Aix-les-Bains, are not infrequent. 

The difference between Abt’s and Rig- 
genbach’s systems ‘consists in the con- 
struction of the rack and the fuller utili- 
zation of the adhesive weight on the 
wheels running on ordinary rails. There 
are two independent groups of cylinders. 
Those inside actuate the spur wheels. 
keyed on an intermediate shaft. The out- 
side ones drive the ordinary wheels in the 
usual manner, these wheels being, of 
course, coupled. On the portions of the 
lines which are not too steep, the outside 
cylinders alone are worked; on the heavy 
gradients, the inside or both inside and 
outside cylinders are used. 

The rack consists of parallel steel bars. 
supported by chairs resting on metallic 
sleepers. The steel bars are cut out so as. 
to form suitable racks, but the teeth 
of one bar are not opposite those of the 
other, but opposite the space between two 
teeth of it. This arrangement necessi- 
tates the employment on the engine of 
wheels with stepped teeth, but it reduces 
friction and insures that the spur wheels 
are always in contact with one or two of 
the rack bars, which was not the case in 
the Riggenbach system. The advantages 
are: First, the rack is easier to make and 
lay down with accuracy than the ladder 
arrangement of Riggenbach. The joints, 
although insistent, can for each rack-bar 
be laidin alternate chairs, so as to keep 
continuity and the strength of the rack un- 
impaired; second, much sharper curves. 
can be used. In the Riggenbach system 
they could not be less than 9g chains. 
radius; five-chaincurves are frequent on 
the lines laid according to the Abt system. 
There is no necessity to have specially 
made parts for curves, as is the case with 
Riggenbach’s rack. The slight wear which 
takes place on the teeth in the first days 
after the line is thrown open to the traffic 
compensates for the difference of curva- 
ture. The experience gained on the Hartz: 
Railway goes to show that the rack teeth 
wear I millimeter in 150 years, and the 
spur wheels last 12 years. The Riggen- 
bach spur wheel lasts only two years. 
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Third, the number of rack bars deter- 
mines the weight of the trains which can 
be hauled on such a track; agreater speed 
is possible, as there are always teeth in 
contact with the racks, and consequently 
no shocks, asin the Riggenbach system. 
Five miles an hour onthe latter causes 
hammer-blows between the wheel and 
rack teeth, whereas in the Abt systema 
speed of 15 miles an hour is obtained 
without shocks or noise. The Abt system 
has been, so far, a grand success, and it 
will no doubt receive more extended ap- 
plication. The Beyrout-Damascus Rail- 
way, 86 miles long, will be on the Abt sys- 
tem.—Ratlway Press. 





Recent Tests of the Dean Compound 
Locomotive. 


We give below the results of acompara- 
tive test recently made on the old Colony 
Railroad between Boston and Fall River 
in express freight service. The engines 
run in the test were compound No. 832 
and single-expansion No. 833, and were of 
similar design except in the features pecu- 
liar to the compound. The single-expan- 
sion engine had just been through the 
shop, and had the valves and seats faced, 
while the compound had been in service 
2% years and has never had the valves 
removed from the chests for any 
purpose. 

The compound engine was tested in 
April and May, 1894, and made 25 round 
trips and was followed by engine No. 833, 
which made 12 round trips in May and 
June. It will be noticed that the average 
number of carsand weight of trains were 
very nearly equal in each case. 

Compound Simple 


No. 832. No. 833. 
1. Number of round trips ‘ 
MACS Wi ceetescsaeater tote ses 25 12 
2. Number of miles run 
during test eee anes. 2,450 1,176 
3. Average number of cars 
to train, loaded basis. 18.7 19.6 
4. Number of car miles 
made during test, 
loadedibasissncnesue 45,8172 3,103 


5. Average weight of load- 
ed cars per roundtrip, 
MECHLSI; doncttoastantes stanetpae 435 456 


839 


5a. Total weight of loaded 
cars hauled (tons of 
2,000 POUNdS).. 20s, esses 1,065,245 537,145 
6. Total coal used during 
Fest pOUndS2i eee 
Average speed, miles, 
PEt NOUN chscascatoe ene 21 2I 
7. Average weight of coal 
used per round trip... 
Weight of coal used per 
ton mile (pounds)...... .099 147 
Weight of coal used per 
car mile (pounds)....... 22, 3.4 
Number of miles run 
per ton (2,000 pounds) 
GECUa tease ceassSoetie nes 
Number of pounds of 
coal used per mile...... 42.97 67.26 

These figures show a saving of 32.65 
per cent. for the compound engine on a 
two-mile basis, or an average saving per 
trip of 36.12 per cent. 

An interesting point in connection with 
the results shown by the above figures, is 
the fact that last September a No. 8 Mack 
injector was taken off and replaced by a 
No. 7, as it was found that the injector first 
used was too large to work satisfactorily. 
Even with the smaller injector it is diffi- 
cult to graduate the feed fine enough 
when hauling fast freight with 25 cars. 


105,275 79,100, 


4,211 6,592 


46.54 29.73 





Watt’s Steam Engines. 





SOME of the steam engines put together 
by Watt, or those in his employ, are still 
capable of working, and we believe some 
are actuallyin use. But recently, a number 
of students at the Smethwick Technical 
School, on the invitation of the Birming- 
ham Canal Company, visited the works, at 
the junction of Rolfe street and Bridge 
street, to inspect two old engines of Watt’s 
make, which were laid down by him about 
one hundred years ago. The engines are 
not in use, but steam was supplied, and 
they worked. The students afterward 
went to see the new engines at Brasshouse 
lane. Some of the more thoughtful may 
ask the question, “ What would Watts have 
done if he could have had the tools avail- 
able now?” Those who have made some 
of the greatest improvements in the steam 
engine are the first to acknowledge their 
indebtedness tothe tool maker. In Watt’s 
time it was not so easy to get a cylinder 
bored truly.—English Mechanic. 
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Pullmanism. 

General Grant said, “There are many 
things in the affairs of men not brought 
about by their own choice,” and we have 
every reason to believe that George M. 
Pullman is beginning to realize that no 
act of an aroused people is without its in- 
fluence. Even he who has become so ac- 
customed to practice in his relations with 
mankind the rule of the medizval barons, 
“he may take who has the power, and he 
may keep who can;” power not justice, 
his creed; might not right, his practice ; 
must begin to see that there is a limit to 
the building of self-interest upon the dead 
hopes of those who helped create his 
wealth. The search-light is being turned 
on and we will probably gain some knowl- 
edge upon the subject of how much reality 
there has been in George M. Pullman’s 
pose as a philanthropist. President Cleve- 
land’s committee may or may not be 
‘able to probe this wound upon man’s 
right to a voice in fixing the conditions 
under which he shall render service. But 
Attorney General Maloney’s 60 pages 
of type-written legal cap with charges 
and specifications for a bill in equity 
against the Pullman Palace Car Co., call- 
ing upon them to show cause why it 
should not be prohibited from further 
doing business under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, may cause his lordship 
G. M. P. some uneasiness. 

The petition sets forth that it has vio- 
lated the franchises conferred upon it by 
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the State in numerous particulars and 
lays stress upon the fact that it is conduct- 
ing a hotel business and a real estate 
business at Pullman without warrant of 
law. The petition is said to be one of 
the strongest that has so far been drawn 
by the attorney general in his crusade 
against trusts and corporations. 

The evidence before the committee goes 
far to show that while rents of Pullman 
property had been kept at a fixed value 
by force of the fact that the renters were 
Pullman employes, and consequently his 
houses were not in the market on the 
principle of supply, but demand ; and that 
while rents staid at a fixed figure of $17.71 
a month, the wages of the occupants fell 
from $1.75 to $1.00 a day, on the principle 
of an excessive supply of people who 
wanted work—Geo. M. Pullman fixes both 
the price of rents and that of his employes, 
and justifies it by the claim that excessive 
competition made the reduction necessary, 
yet on a request to appoint a committee 
of real estate dealers, and to submit to 
them the question of just rents, upon the 
same basis of supply, the workmen are 
met with a flat denial. The basis of sup- 
piv and demand becomes barberous and 
out of tune with justice and humanity, 
when the market can be cornered by such 
inhuman greed as that demonstrated by the 
Pullman Company. From Pullman’s own 
statement, he has underbid every other 
car builder, and is, from his own testi- 
mony, responsible more than any other 
for the low price of which he complains. 
Labor has no voice in controlling the greed 
of men or corporations who cut prices in 
order ‘to ruin his or their competitors’ 
business, and when it is done they should 
not be made to stand all the losses, which 
is the evident intent and demand of Pull- 
man. It is not often that ministers of the 
gospel bother themselves to investigate 
the relations of the employe to the em- 
ployer, but I am pleased to be able to 
quote the Rev. F. W. Betts, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who is evidently interested. Mr. 
Betts says: 


The statement of the Pullman Company is that 
“there is no solution practicable except as a re- 
sult of those who wish to be employed at the 
Pullman shops realizing and acting upon the 
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rule of business that the aggregate cost of a piece 
of work must not exceed its selling price.’’ This 
‘statement is good logic, andits meat is in this 
“aggregate cost.’”?” Howisthis made upin every 
‘business? It is included roughly in three items 
—materials, labor and ruterest. The whole con- 
‘troversy as to ‘“‘cost’’? in Pullman may be re- 
duced to this last item ‘“‘interest.’’ Interest is 
one of the heaviest items of cost in every busi- 
ness, and underit is hid most of the chicanery of 
modern corporation methods. Regarding this 
item there is this to say: 

1. Everything in the way of profit in the Pull- 
‘man Company has gone down except the rate of 
‘eight per cent. on the stock. The ethical and 
moral, or even legal, obligation of 4,000 laborers 
‘to consider eight per cent. on stock a legitimate 
‘charge on the cost of any product is at least 
‘doubtful when men set up this plea of “aggre- 
gate cost’’as a reason foracut in wages. Ought 
not capital to bear its per cent. of reduction in 
earning power before this plea is entered ? 

2. For years the Pullman Company has paid 
‘eight percent. on its stock. Last year a new 
tissue of stock was made to the old holders at far. 
Pullman stock sold at 172, because of the high 
crate of interest. Every share of new stock rep- 
‘resented agift of seventy-two dollars when re- 
‘ceived atpar. This new issue of 1893 was about 
»one share to six of the old. I know, and can 
prove in any court, that this issue of 1893, upon 
the basis of a capitalization of $36,000,000 for the 
Pullman Company, represented twelve dollars per 
share, or $4,320,000, which was divided up as a 
‘clean profit by the stockholders of the company. 
‘Upon this new issue the company no doubt pays 
cits eight per cent. as usual. 

I insist that lam not discussing the Pullman 
‘strike in itslarger aspects. My single point is 
that this question of “aggregate cost’’ is not so 
‘simpleas it seems. If Pullman labor is saddled 
-~with interest charges at 8% on this stock issue of 
‘last year as an item of cost, it is only a repetition of 
-~what lies under the surface of many another cor- 
-poration which has made its money, destroyed its 
‘nominal profits, and reduced the wages of its 
-workmen, through the manipulation of stock 
issues of doubtful morality. And even if Mr. 
Pullman states the fact, andif without this in- 
‘terest item—which is not claimed—the Pullman 
‘Company could not manufacture cars at a profit 
cat the old rate of wages, it still remains that a 
small part of this $4,320,000 that was divided as 
the unearned results of stock jobbing, would 
have carried the company over this year without 
‘a cut in the not over-generous wages paid last 
“year. 

If we expect the 4,000 laborers to overlook these 
plain facts,and accept the situation as put by 
Mr. Pullman, we expect from them something 
quite different from what Mr. Pullman reveals 
when he asks labor to bear its own and the whole 
burden of reduced profit, while ‘‘interest’’ goes 
its way unclipped, and stockholders pocket the 
proceeds of such manipulations as that of 1893. 


While the investigation. is going on, 


‘became unsatisfactory. 
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Pullman is busily engaged in evicting 
his tenants who have rebelled against his 
unjust and autocratic assumption of 
power to squeeze the very last breath out of 
his labor in order to keep up the price of 
Pullman stock and pay a regulation divi- 
dend. But as we said before, we. believe 
there is a limit to the building of self-in- 
terest upon the crushed and mangled 
hopes of human beings driven into sub- 
mission by injustice even to the point of 
starvation. We have little faith in these 
Congressional investigations, but we hope 
it shall be thorough enough to throw the 
light of truth upon the mind of the 
American public, whose opinion is the best 
safeguard to life and liberty. 








Judge Ricks. 

No doubt many of our Brothers, as well 
as other ciasses of laboring men, will find 
particular interest in watching the devel- 
opments of the investigation of United 
States Judge Augustus J. Ricks, on the 
charge of peculation. The Judge became 
famous in his dealings with the employes 
of the T., A. A. & N. M. Ry., by issuing 
his notorious restraining order in the in- 
terest of that company, and abridging 
what the laboring men thought an in- 
herent right under the constitution—that 
of ceasing service when the conditions 
But Augustus J. 
Ricks defined the Interstate Commerce 
law as having the elements necessary to 
the suppression of what had been the 
supposed legal rights of the American 
citizen. Ricks, Taft and Jenkins, of the 
United States Court, seemed to find the 
same ingredients in the Interstate law. 


All three of these, if they had lived in the 


beginning of the eighteenth century and 
had been defining English law, would, no 
doubt, have ordered men’s ears cut off, as 
the law of England then imposed such 
penalty for joining a labor society for self- 
protection ; and with evidence whoily pro- 
duced by the employer, who felt that his 
rights would be abridged by such com- 
bination. 

In the light thrown upon the Interstate 
law where equity and justice mingles with 
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the strict letter of the law as defined by 
Judge Caldwellin his decision in the case 
of the Receivers, who petitioned the 
court to grant them the power to make 
both sides of the bargain with the em- 
ployes and cut wages at will, which was 
denied them, Judge Ricks was certainly 
jug-handled, and his evident intent and 
purpose lacked every element of equity, 
yet in equity and justice, rather than in the 
intricate problems of law, rests the con- 
fidence of a too often deceived public. 

The charges against Judge Ricks seem 
not to be new and just discovered, as one 
Samuel Johnson, a journalist, is said to 
have written up the supposed facts for the 
Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, but the 
matter was said to have been suppressed 
by Judge Taft, who is a heavy stockholder 
in that paper. But now comes the Central 
Labor Union, of Cleveland, who have 
publicly made charges against him and 
have demanded. an investigation of Au- 
gustus J. Ricks’ connection with the 
Birdsell case, which was published by the 
Cleveland press. 

In 1877, suits were begun inthe United States 
Circuit Court for the Northern District of Ohio by 
John C. Birdsell and the Birdsell Manufacturing 
Co., a large corporation of South Bend, Ind., 
against McDonald &Co., a concern of a similar 
nature, and numerous farmers throughout’ the 
district. The Birdsell company were inventors 
and owners ofa certain improvement in machines 
for clover hullers. The machine was a great in- 
vention, a saver of much labor for farmers, and 
was soon in great demand. McDonald & Co. began 
to manufacture clover hullers, offering them at 
lower cost than did the Birdsell Company. 
Many farmers seized upon the offers, some giv- 
ing their notes and some even mortgaging their 
farms to secure them. 

The Birdsell Company proceeded against the 
McDonald Company and these farmers for in- 
fringement, asking perpetual injunction and 
damages. McDonald & Co. contested the litiga- 
tion, but before the cases were finally determined 
went out of business and then the Birdsell Co. 
went for the various farmers, the innocent users 
of the clover hullers. 

The luckless farmers who had purchased the 
machines in good faith were summoned to appear 
in the United States courts to answer why in- 
junction and damages should not be granted 
against them. They employed attorneys, and 
tried to defeat the purpose of the litigation, on the 
ground that innocent users could not be subjected 
thereto. Upon hearing, the United States Circuit 
Court decided adversely to them. A single case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court, to test the 
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decision of the lower court. After much time 
and expense to the farmers, the Supreme Court 
remanded the case, holding the poor farmers who: 
had innocently purchased the machines could be 
subjected to a perpetual injunction, and to the 
payment of damages that might thereafter be 
assessed. It only remained for the lower court to: 
enter an interlocutory decree finding the farmers. 
guilty of infringement, and to refer the several 
cases to a master to assess the damages that each 
one of these poor, unsuspecting farmers must pay” 
for their innocent use of the machine. 

Augustus J. Ricks was then clerk of the United. 
States Circut Court, and an order was entered in 
each individual case, appointing him master to- 
ascertain and report what each defendant farmer 
should pay as damages. Numbers of the farmers. 
offered to confess judgment in nominal amounts,. 
and this being satisfactory to the Birdsell people,. 
the master reported damages in smallsums. 

About this time, Hon. Martin Welker retired 
from the United States judgeship, after his long 
and honorable judicial career, and several months. 
later, A. J. Ricks, a clerk, but a protege of Senator’ 
John Sherman, slipped upon the United States. 
bench, to the surprise of several first-class at-. 
torneys. On July 31, 1889, Ricks took the oath. 
His further connection with the Birdsell cases, as. 
shown by court records, will appear in the de- 
tailed statement. 


About this time, United States District Judge 
and Judge of the Circuit Court Martin Welker re-- 
tired,and Ricks was appointed to his place, which. 
he took on July 31, 1889. He thereupon, as judge,. 
ordered a confirmation of his own reports as. 
master, and as this confirmation was the final 
order in a large number of these cases, it became: 
the duty of the clerk to tax the costs payable by 
each defendant. In order to tax the fees it ‘was 
necessary that a judge of the Circuit Court should: 
fix the fees due the master. Ricks thereupon 
fixed his own fees as master in these cases at $30: 
per case. So that while clerk he had acted as 
master; subsequently, as judge, had approved. 
his accounts as master, and then fixed his fee as. 
master. It now became the duty of the clerk to- 
tax the fees and costs. This was done, and the 
clerk’s tax ranged from $20 to $400 in each case.. 
The claim is that this clerk’s tax was due the: 
clerk who succeeded Ricks, as taxes can only be: 
charged upon final determination of the case, 
which occurred after Ricks had ceased to be clerk. 
But Ricks ordered his successor to credit the 
clerk’s fees to him, Ricks. ‘The official career 
of Ricks as clerk ended July 30, 1889, and om 
that day all costs due him as clerk were 
placed on the appearance docket, and any subse- 
quent fees belonged to his successor. This judg- 
ment docket shows that he collected a large 
amount in addition, as shown by dates of Ricks’ 
receipts on this latter docket, which run as late 
as April 30, 1890. The law requiring statements 
every six months, showing earnings of the clerk’s 
office, was disregarded, and no accounting was 
ever made of these fees until 1893, and then only 
whena newspaper exposure was threatened. 
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Mr. Johnson found at the treasury department 
that Judge Ricks made a report, inclosed in a 
letter of date March 15, 1893, in which he givesa 
memorandum of costsin the Birdsell cases and 
sends a draft for the balance, which he says is 
due, $604.61. Judge Ricks states as his excuse for 
not making return until 1893 for moneys collect- 
ed in 1889 and 1890 that he was very busy with 
other urgent work and that Miss Lallis, who was 
making up the records, was employed most of the 
time on other work and could not get his work 
done. 

After leaving the treasury department, Mr. 
Johnson went tothe department of justice and had 
aconference with Attorney General Olney. Mr. 
Olney suggested at first that the only way to act 
would be to bring impeachment proceedings. Mr. 
Johnson then said: ‘‘I know nothing as to the 
truth of these charges, but their truth or falsi- 
ty can be established by an examination of the 
records at Cleveland. I think that inthe interest 
of justice an official from this department ought 
to be sent to Cleveland to make the investiga- 
tion.” 

The Attorney General at once realized the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Johnson’s position and stated 
that he would send an examiner to Cleveland to 
make the investigation. Mr. Johnson’s future 
course willdepend upon the results of the inves- 
tigation. 

The fees which it is claimed that Judge 
Ricks appropriated as clerk after he had 
been sworn in as Judge amounted to 
$1,558.75. 

This is the Judge of the United States 
Court who sent McGraw to the workhouse 
for violating his (Ricks’) injunction by 
trying to persuade other men from 
working in case of a strike. There is 
plenty of room for inference when Judges 
of the United States Court go to this ex- 
treme in the abrogation of the right of 
free speech. To accord that right to 
Judge Ricks is giving him credit for 
greater powers of discernment than we 
believe he possesses unless it be in de- 
tecting where his own best interest lies. 

If the railroad workman can be deprived 
of this right, why not other people—the 
pulpit and the press? If such power is 
vested in the Judges of the United States 
Courts the liberties of the people are in 
their keeping and it is high time their 
powers were restricted, or the public sees 
to it that no man occupy one of these po- 
sitions against whomit is possible to make 
acharge of low morals, or lack of in- 
tellectual ability. We do not say that the 
charges against Judge Ricks are true, and 
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we hope for the good name and the 
preservation of public confidence in the 
United States Court they are not true. But 
we do say, without hesitation, that Judge 
Ricks, as an expounder of law, has the 
appearance of leaning mighty heavily to- 
wards a class that can be the most useful 
to Judge Ricks. 








The Brockville Union Meeting. 

The invitation to this meeting to be 
held in Brockville, Ont.,on the 15th and 
16th of August, was extended through the 
July JOURNAL, and on the afternoon of the 
14th every train from the east, west or 
north brought in a large number of the 
Brothers, accompanied by their wives, 
daughters or sweethearts, and during the 
night every train contributed many more, 
bent upon enjoying the festive, social, 
and educational features always attending 
such gatherings. On the evening of the 
14th the 42nd Battalion Band serenaded the 
Division room of Div. 118, and the various 
hotels at which the visiting Brothers were 
staying. The music was exceptionally 
good, and was highly appreciated. The 
Grand Chief arrived on the morning of 
the 15th, and was warmly greeted by the 
assembled delegation. A most cordial and 
fraternal feeling seemed to prevail every- 
where and the expressions of approval of 
the excellent arrangements made by the 
members of the Brockville and Smith Falls. 
Divisions, under whose joint auspices the 
visiting Brothers were entertained, was cer- 
tainly most creditable as it was deserving. 
If the energy in entertaining, and the pleas- 
ure afforded the visitors at Brockville is 
any criterion, certainly we have made no 
mistake in the choice of Ottawa as our 
next place for holding our Convention. 

The Reception Committee was com- 
posed of Brothers E. Mortimer, A. Maynes, 
F. W. Barr, J. Rowledge, M. Carmody, 
Thos. Bennett, W. Parslay, A. Dodd, Wm. 
Doyle, R. Winthrop, T. Moranty and John 
Barnhart, who were hustlers and success- 
fully provided for all comers. 

The Committee of Arrangements were: 
Brothers R. M. Bell, Chairman; John 
Ryan, Treasurer; IT. G. Lawrence, Secre- 
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tary, F. Blaine, James Chatem, G. L. 
Lumsden, J. Dorricott, M. Robb, J. C. Cur- 
rie and R. Grant. 

The following programme for the Opera 
House exercises, coupled with that ar- 
ranged for the 16th, is sufficient evidence 
of their untiring energy in their efforts 
to please their visitors. 


COVETUUTEC lcs. crresscesesecosstectemectees 42nd Battalion Band. 
Address—Chairman..............scececes: Bro. R. M. Bell. 
Address of Welcome by His 

Worship the Mayot........cscc00 Mr. Jno. Culbert. 
Song—“‘ Kings of the Road,”’.......... Mr. C. F. Ross. 
PUGIESS S eic.tecestessaasercasene seas Geo. A. Dana, M. P. P. 
Song—‘‘Just as of Old,”’............ Miss Retta Chute. 
PAOTESStesaesesccseecterssnsncnccarersaccsers Hon. C. F. Fraser. 
MONO SCLECLEG arses ancceserast crceseser Miss Rose Braniff. 
(MG GTESS Wo. tscucness cc cnosceeuonesies Hon. J. F. Wood, M. P. 


Song—‘‘ Sing, Smile and Slumber,”’ 
dpochhendackpaeschanecos bacco aa Mrs. Gordon Hutcheson. 
(With violin obligato by Mr. F. H. Fulford.) 
Overture—‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” 
EON ORE DL ck aomaandatnaesos ees 42nd Battalion Band. 


A GOUTESSrccetttacctemeestperenees Mr. P.M. Arthur, G. C. E. 
Song—Selected...........ceessesersesceeees Mr. E. H. Bisset. 
PRECTPALTONssecscerarseesboccenseecccen see Miss Irene Mallory. 


Song—‘‘ The Sweetest Song E’er Told,” 

Ds OMcatachatsscagss dvanad ca testicoseseueses Miss Rose Braniff. 
Adadress.......Bro. P. Fennell (‘‘ Shandy Maguire’’). 
Song—‘‘ Supposing,” ...... Mrs. Gordon Hutcheson. 
Speech—Comic.......seerersesceeceecoeres Mr. John Wright. 
Duet—“ Quis est Homo,”’ 

Rawascteesseceeess Miss Rose Braniff and Miss Chute. 

Accompanist—Miss Carrie Braniff. 
Closing—Tune, ‘‘ Dennis.” 
Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love ; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


There were two secret meetings, one in 
the forenoon, at which Bro. R. M. Bell 
presided as chairman, and again in the 
afternoon. ‘The session lasted from two 
o’clock till six, with Bro. F. G. Lawrence, 
Cc. E. of Brockville Division, 118, pre- 
siding. Lengthy discussions took place 
on matters relating to the mutual interests 
of the Brotherhood and the railways in 
Canada. During the session, Bro. W. J. 
Hogg, a delegate from Chicago, received 
atelegram announcing the death of his 
mother, and had to leave at once for home. 
A suitable resolution of condolence was 
passed. 

After the business meeting, the Brothers 
were photographed in a body, in front of 
the Opera House, by Murray. They then 
formed in procession, and headed by the 
42d Battalion Band, marched along King 
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street to Market, up Market to Pine, along 
Pine to the Court House Square, when 
they countermarched and then disbanded. 

While the Brothers were thus occupied, 
the Ladies’ Reception Committee, Mrs. R. 
M. Pell, Mrs. J. Chatem, Mrs. F. G. Law- 
rence, Mrs. R.G. Morris and Miss Lily 
Bramley were carrying out their part of 
the prograinme with unqualified success. 
It was the first event on the official pro- 
gramme, and at 1:30 in the afternoon the 
wives and daughters of the visiting 
brethren, together with a sprinkling of 
Brockville’s fair population, met in the 
spacious rooms of Sussex Lodge, A. F.and 
A. M., and proceeded to Mathen’s wharf, 
where the steamer Haggart was in wait- 
ing. Sharp at 2 o’clock, Purser McGlade 
shouted “all aboard” and the tidy little 
craft with upwards of 250 smiling faces 
steamed out, leaving behind many who 
would not get on, thinking the boat was 
overcrowded. A run as far as Union Park 
was made, touching atinterinediate points. 
The seven miles of beautiful scenery af- 
forded much pleasure to the visiting 
ladies, especially those from distant parts 
of the States who had never seen but read 
a great deal of the famous Thousand 
Islands. Without disembarking at the 
Park, they were returned by the same 
route to Hillcrest, where the greater part 
of the afternoon was spent. The ladies 
were treated to ice-cream, cake, and fruit 
of all kinds in abundance served in ele- 
gant style in the spacious dining rooms of 
the Park Hotel, by H. H. Cossitt & Bro. 
Too much praise can not be given this 
firm for the excellence of the spread. It 
was the unanimous verdict of the ladies 
that better ice-cream could not possibly be 
made, and the ladies ought to know. 
Brockville was reached on the return trip 
at 6 o’clock, one and all thoroughly 
pleased with the excursion. At Hill- 
crest, the party was photographed by 
A. Ll. Murray. 

The great attraction was the com- 
plimentary entertainment in the Opera 
House. By eight o’clock every avail- 
able space of sitting and even standing 
room was filled up by the crowd. On 
a banner across the front of the top of 
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stage was the inscription, “Welcome, B. of 
L. E.,” while on either side were smaller 
ones, “Sobriety and. Truth” on one, and 
on the other “Justice and Morality.” On 
the former was painted a locomotive 
whistle, and on the lattera bell. Beautiful 
plants were arranged along the front of 
the stage, all of which gave it a very pleas- 
ing and attractive appearance. 

Promptly at eight o’clock, Mr. R. M. Bell, 
chairman of the committee having the ar- 
rangements of the convention in hand, 
took the chair. There were with him on 
the platform, Rev. T. C. Brown, of Smith’s 
Falls, Hon. John F. Wood, Mayor Culbert, 
and several members of the Town Council, 
Grand Chief Engineer P. M. Arthur, and a 
large number of the leading members of 
the Brotherhood, also representatives of 
tHe Dagieie et uh. . Be Of i 1. 

The proceedings opened with a very 
suitable and impressive prayer by Rev. T. 
C. Brown. 

The 42nd Battalion Band played a choice 
selection, and then Chairman Bell read 
letters of regret at their inability to be 
present, from J. B. Elliott, master me- 
chanic C. P. R., at Ottawa; H.. Wallace, 
mechanical superintendent of the G. T. 
R., Montreal; H. B. Spencer, superintend- 
ent of the C. P. R., and Hon. C. F. Fraser. 
He then made a very appropriate opening 
address. On behalf of Rideau and Brock- 
ville Divisions, B. of lL. E., he bade them 
all a hearty welcome. He was pleased to 
see such a fine audience, more especially 
as the ladies were so well represented. 
One of the most important bulwarks of 
the B. of L. E. was the ladies’ department. 
The B. of L. E., which had its headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio, extended all over Can- 
ada, the United States and Mexico. These 
union meetings, such as are being held in 
Brockville, are for both business and 
pleasure. They have secret sessions for 
business, and at the social gatherings, 
such as this, they meet old acquaintances 
and form new ones. Thus the bonds of 
friendship and fidelity were strengthened. 
The chairman then called on Mayor Cul- 
bert, who read the following address of 


welcome: 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
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As mayor of the town of Brockville, it affords me 
the greatest pleasure to bid you welcome and to 
confer upon you the freedom of our Island City 
during your stay amongst us. We, in Brockville, 
have avery good idea of the class of men your 
Brotherhood is composed of, from the many mem- 
bers resident amongst us, and whom we reckon 
amongst our best citizens, morally, socially and 
in every other way. We are well aware of the 
very responsible duties you have to perform, with 
the lives and property of the public generally, so 
often entrusted to your care. Wealso know well 
how faithfully those duties are performed at all 
times and under all circumstances, and how he- 
toically the brave engineer stands to the throttle 
even when death stares him in the face. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say that we feel highly 
honored in that you have chosen Brockville as 
your place of meeting this year. We, people of 
Brockville, feel somewhat proud of our town, 
situated as it is on the banks of one of the grand- 
est rivers in the world, and inthe midst of scen- 
ery which for beauty and loveliness can not be 
surpassed on this orany other continent. Dur- 
ing your stay here you will have an opportunity 
of viewing all these beauties of nature, as I un- 
derstand it is yourintention to take a trip among 
the far-famed Thousand Islands, before leaving. 
Our public buildings and other places of interest 
in andabout thetown are open for your inspec- 
tion, and I trust you will not fail to see all thatis 
to be seen during your visit. Itrust your delib- 
erations in convention may be for the best inter- 
ests of your Order and the mutual benefit and 
advancement of the members, and that when you 
leave Brockville, you may carry away to your 
widely scattered homes, pleasant recollections of 
the town of Brockville and good opinions of its 
people. Again, on behalf of the people of Brock- 
ville, I bid you welcome to our town, and trust 
that nothing may occur to mar the harmony of 
what promises to be sopleasant and enjoyable a 
reunion. 


The chairman, on behalf of the B. of L. 
E., briefly thanked the mayor for his kind 
words of welcome. 

Mr. C. F. Ross was in fine voice, and 
sang with much spirit “Knights of the 
Road.” In response to an encore, he gave 
“Daddy’s Pipe.” 

A speech from Geo. A. Dana, M. P. P., 
was the next item on the programme, but 
that gentleman was not present. 

Mrs. Gordon Hutcheson then sang 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber,’ with violin obli- 
gato by Mr. F. H. Fulford. This was 
beautifully rendered, and she had to re- 
spond to an encore. 

Hon. John F. Wood was next introduced, 
and on stepping to the front, was given a 


hearty reception. 
He expressed the great pleasure it afforded him 
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to be present and join with the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on such an enjoyable oc- 
casion. He had listened with pleasure and satis- 
faction to the words of the mayor, bidding them 
welcome to Brockville, but he would go further, 
and as an humble member of the administration 
at Ottawa, convey tothem a welcome from all Can- 
ada. He hoped that before they left this part of 
the country many of them would take advantage 
of the opportunity to pay a visit to the capital, 
and he would do all in his power to make it 
pleasant forthem. The sight of the Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes on the stage reminded 
him of the fact that they represented two great 
nations that had set an example to the world, in 
that they could settle matters in dispute between 
them by means of arbitration instead of resort- 
ing to the cruel and stern arbitrament of war. 
Some of those who came from the more southerly 
portions of the United States may have been 
prejudiced against our climate, but he could 
assure them that in the summer season especial- 
ly, there was none better anywhere, and was 
equalled only by the generous hospitality of the 
Canadian people. Referring particularly to the 
B. of L. E., he considered it one of the best organ- 
izations of the kind in existence. During the 
thirty-one years that had elapsed since its organ- 
ization, they had very few strikes. It had been a 
remarkable success, the credit for which was 
largely due to their Grand Chief Engineer, P. 
M. Arthur, whom he was pleased to have the 
pleasure of meeting on this occasion. It re- 
quired qualities far beyond common to manage 
such an organization as the B.of L. E., and suc- 
cessfully tide it over all the shoals and troubles 
that have to be encountered. He had often won- 
dered why Mr. Arthur had been such a success, 
until he learned that he was a Scotchman. It was 
marvelous how Scotchmen always got there. It 
was their wonderful tenacity of purpose which 
brought Scotchmen to the front, and he was sure 
this quality was very strongly developed in Chief 
Arthur. He congratulated him on being at the 
head of such a fine organization. There was a 
time when the very fact of organizing as the B. of 
L. EK. had done was looked upon as conspiracy. It 
is different now. The process of leveling up- 
wards had fairly commenced, and would never 
cease, and with the good counsels that have pre- 
vailed the sphere of action will be broadened and 
result in great good to the country at large. The 
tesult of such meetings as this, when men be- 
longing to Canada and the United States meet to 
advance their mutual interests, cannot but be 
helpful in developing a feeling of good-will and 
friendship between the two countries. There 
had been a good many disputes between the two 
nations, but they had been nearly all about fish. 
If the fisheries should ever become depleted, it 
seemed as if all cause of friction would be re- 
moved. 

The people of Canada and the United States 
were very much of the same race. Though they 
were two peoples and under different flags still 
our Shakespeare is their Shakespeare, our Byron 
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their Byron, and our heroes their heroes. Cana- 
dians are proud of their country. Although they 
were only five millions of people, still they had a 
territory which, leaving Alaska out, was larger 
than all the United States. It extended 3,500 
miles from east to west and 1,400 miles from north 
to south. Of course, Canadians did not all think 
alike on political questions, but he could bear 
testimony that the men on both sides of politics 
in the House of Commons, were, according to 
their light, endeavoring to do the best they knew 
how to advance the general welfare and prosper- 
ity of the country and its people. While there 
may evils grow out of the party system of gov- 
ernment, still even Great Britain, has been 
unable to devise any other method. The evils 
that might crop up were more than counterbal- 
anced by the benefits of having a strong opposi- 
tion tocriticise and suggest what they consider 
would be best. Hetrusted that the stay of the 
visitors might bea profitable and pleasant one, 
and that they would carry away with them many 
pleasant recollections of Brockville and the 
country at large. In closing, Mr. Wood again 
repeated his invitation to the members of the 
Brotherhood to visit Ottawa. 

On resuming his seat, the honorable 
gentleman was loudly applauded. 

Miss Chute sang very sweetly “Just as 
of Old,” and had to respond to an encore. 

Miss Irene Mallory gave a recitation in 
her inimitable style, and was enthusiastic- 
ally encored. 

Miss Rose Braniff, an old Brockville fa- 
vorite, who has not sung in the Opera 
House for a long time, was given a warm 
reception. She sang beautifully. In re- 
sponse to an encore, she sang a whistling 
song, which so captivated the audience 
that she had to come back a third time. 

Grand Chief Engineer Arthur was then 
introduced by the chairman as the pilot 
who for twenty-one years had been at the 
helm of the B. of L. E., and who had so 
successfully carried it through all diffi- 
culties that had arisen. He was given an 
enthusiastic reception. 

The band played “Hail to the Chief,” 
and then the chairman, on behalf of the 
Legislative Board of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, presented Mr. Arthur with a 
handsome bouquet. 

Chief Arthur returned thanks for the 
gift, and then gave a very interesting ad- 
dress on the B. of L. E., its history and its 
aims. He said: 

It was a great pleasure to him to have the privi- 


lege of appearing before the people of Brockville 
on this occasion. Weread and hear a great deal 
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about labor andcapital. But in all the views and 
opinions of the most eminent statesmen of this or 
any othercountry there had not been presented 
asolution of the problem which had been attract- 
ing so much attention for many years. This was 
owing to the simple fact that they had lost sight 
of the Goldeu Rule which says to men that they 
should do to others as they would have others do 
to them. When men are educated up to that point 
the problem would be solved. A tree is known by 
the fruit it bears. So are men known by their 
works. That rule also applies to all associations 
or organizations. What hasthe B.of L. E. done? 
Thirty-one years ago last April a few engineers 
on the Michigan Central Railway conceived the 
idea of forming an association with the object of 
ameliorating the condition of their fellows. He 
wanted to say to the audience that railway men 
were no worse than other men, and never have 
‘been. At the sametime, the moral standing of 
tailway men forty years ago was not what it is 
to-day. He had commenced railway life in 1852, 
-on the New York Central, and what was true of 
that road may be said of other railways. The 
men at that time were subject to harsh treatment 
at the hands of the men over them. If they read 
history they would find that it was tyranny and 
oppression that led men to organize. Something 
had to be done tocheck a growing evil and stop 
the tyranny of some. So a few men, seven in 
all, got together and started the first Division. 
From that little handful, by strictly adhering to 
their motto, ‘“‘Sobriety, Truth, Justice and Mor- 
ality,” and to the Golden Rule, the organization 
had grown until it now had 530 Sub-divisions and 
.a membership of 35,000. To become a member, a 
‘man must be temperate, able to read and write and 
have had one year’s experience as a locomotive 
engineer. Once a member, he must behave him- 
self orhe will be turned out, But when a man is 
expelled for intoxication or some other cause, the 
‘door is opento him to return so soon as he ex- 
presses a desire to do better. In the center of 
their Division halls is an altar on which there 
lies anopen Bible, which is the emblem of the 
Brotherhood. The Bible is the foundation on 
which all good organizations are built. The B. 
of L. E. had endeavored to practice its precepts as 
nearly as possible. In 1867 a monthly magazine 
was started in connection with the Brotherhood 
which now has a circulation of 37,000. This jour- 
nal had been found very useful and productive of 
much good. In it are published the names 
of all engineers suspended or expelled, and the 
fear of publicity has been a salutary check upon 
many men. The whole aim is to promote the 
‘welfare of the members of the B. of L. E., pro- 
tect their labor and provide for their widows and 
orphans. They have raised the members toa 
higher standard of excellence, and they based 
their claims for wages upon merit. The B. of L. 
EB. had given the railway companies a better class 
of men. Railway managers have admitted that 
there is a great improvement among the men, 
and have given the B. of L. EK. credit for it. In 
1867, an insurance department was started. This 


isa grand feature,as it gives to widows and or- 
pans of deceased members that assistance which 
they could not otherwise have. Nearly $5,000,000 
had been paid to widows and orphans, and over 
half a million among the needy of the Order. At 
the last convention, in St. Paul, $54,000 was do- 
nated for the needy. The B. of L. EK. had pro- 
tected men when unjustly treated by the com- 
panies. In dealing with disputes with companies, 
they have a general committee of adjustment to 
which the matter issubmitted. The grievance is 
first taken up in the division, andif necessary, 
in order to get satisfaction, it is carried to the 
general manager of the company. In thirty-one 
years there had never been a case which could not 
have been amicably settled had the railway man- 
agers met them in the samespirit as they went to 
them. When satisfied thata man had been un- 
justly dismissed, his reinstatement was demanded, 
and they had been successful in every case during 
the last twenty years. The railways havea legal 
right to dismiss a manif they want to. But there 
is a moral side to the question. They could easily 
understand how easy it was for a man to be 
placed in a false position when he was subject to 
half a dozen masters. If a railway company has 
too many men, they ask that the older ones, if 
competent and worthy, be retained. The B. of L. 
EK. has now agreements with 90 per cent. of the 
railways in the country. No railway manager 
can take exception to the B. of L. EK. As regards 
the recent trouble in Chicago, the B. of L. E. had 
nothing todo with it as an organization. Any 
man who would encourage a strike at the present 
time, when so many are out of employment, is 


unfit to be at the head of any labor organization. 


There is a time to strikeif you have a good cause, 
and there is a time not to strike. At the present 
time, all over the United States, mills and factories 
are closed, and thousands are out of work. The 
savings that men have been ableto lay aside have 
become exhausted, and to think that any man 
would be instrumental in throwing more idle 
men upon the labor world at sucha time is mon- 
strous. He would rather be condemned for with- 
holding his consent toa strike than be condemned 
afterwards for having been the means of throw- 
ing a lot of men out of work. He had been called 
an aristocrat; that he wanted to establish an 
aristocracy of labor. There were two classes of aris- 
tocracy—money and manhood. He had: preached 
to the, B. of 1. E. to be frugal, temperate ; to 
practice economy, and husband their resources, 
so as to give their families the benefit of their 
earnings, instead of squandering what they got. 
Character makes the man. Without it, success 
can only be temporary. So with an organization. 
It was the aristocracy of manhood he was trying 
to establish. The relations of the B. of L. EK. with 
the other labor organizations were of a most 
friendly character. The Brotherhood was the 
pioneer in the work of reformation among rail- 
way men. Hewas pleased to see with them to- 
night representatives of the Brotherhoods of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Railway Trainmen and the 
Order of Railway Conductors. Their objects 
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were the same as thoseof the B. of lL. E., and 
he could wish them God-speed in their work. 
Last, but not least, was the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
ofthe B.of L.E. It had done a greatand glorious 
work. The wives of many Brothers have, by their 
wise counsels and influence, been the means of 
holding them fast when they became discouraged, 
and would have left the Brotherhood. The Auxil- 
iaries have also done good work in fitting up 
Division halls. The day will come when they 
will be rewarded for their good work. Hestrong- 
ly advised all members to take advantage of the 
insurance department. It was a duty they owed 
to themselves and to their families. The B. of L. 
EK. protected their labor and they would be selfish 
if they did not insure init. During its existence 
it had raised the standard of wages from $2 to $4 
per day. 


On resuming his seat the Grand Chief 
was loudly applauded. He is a plain, logic- 
al and forcible speaker, and it is not hard 
to see why he has been so long retained as 
Chief of the Brotherhood. 

Mr. E. H. Bissett was then calied to the 
platform and sang ‘‘ The Late and Early 
Club” in a manner that brought down the 
house. He was forced to respond several 
times, and succeeded, as he always does, in 
making the audience regret that he 
couldn’t keep right on. 


Mr. Jones, of St. Thomas, a member of 
the Legislative Committee of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, was called on, and 
in a very happy manner conveyed the 
greetings of the sister society, and allud- 
ed to what they all owed the pioneer so- 
ciety of the B. of L. E. 

Miss Rose Braniff followed with another 
song, and the chairman announced Mr. 
P. Fennel, or as he was more familiarly 
known, “Shandy Maguire,” the Brother- 
hood bard. He said 


He was afraid that if the programme extended 
much longer, they would be eligible for member- 
ship in the ‘‘ Late and Early Club,’ which Mr. 
Bissett had been singing of, and for himself, it was 
useless for him to make his speech, for he was 
placedso far down on the programme that the 
reporters, who he presumed were busy taking 
down all that was said, had spent so much time 
over the speeches of the eloquent gentlemen who 
had preceded him, the Mayor, Chief Arthur and 
Mr. Wood, who had a gift of the gab that he 
would like to possess, that they would only be 
able to allude to his speech among ‘‘ and others,”’ 
and besides, he hadno subject. He was not a citi- 
zen of Brockville, and could not welcome the 
delegates, andas for the Brotherhood, Chief Ar- 
thur had gone all over that. Mr. Wood and 
others had said a good deal regarding Scotchmen, 
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and the Englishmen had not been neglected, while 
no one had said a word for the natives of the sis- 
terisle. Scotchmen were a class of people noted 
for keeping the Sabbath and everything else 
they got their hands on. Twenty-one years ago a 
Scotchman named Arthur had got his grip on the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and had 
never let go,and he hoped he never would so 
long as his intellect remained as clear as it was 
to-day. He proceeded toillustrate the superiority 
of the Irish race by a number of amusing anec- 
dotes, and brought down the house with an ac- 
count of a dream he had not longago. He dream- 
ed he paid a visit to the region of brimstone said 
to exist down below, and was met by a monster 
who escorted him around. He was conducted to 
one long room that was very smoky, and noticed 
the walls were all hung round with what looked 
very much like sugar-cured hams. He asked 
what they were, and was told that they were the 
enemies of organized labor. ‘‘ They were too darn 
green to burn, and we had to hang them up to dry 
for awhile.” 

Mr. Fennell closed an interesting and 
amusing address with an eloquent perora- 
tion, and was greeted with cheers. 

Mr. John Wright gave a recitation, in- 
French dialect, and was encored. 

What was undoubtedly the musical suc- 
cess of the evening was reserved for the 
close, when Miss Braniff and Miss Chute 
sang “Tantum Ergo,” in a manner that 
we have never heard excelled. It was 
nearly midnight, and the audience was 
very uneasy, but after the first few notes 
of the beautiful song, there was profound 
silence, and at the close the applause 
must have been very gratifying to the two | 
singers, whose voices harmonized beauti- 
fully, and whose conception of the difficult 
composition was admirable. 

The audience was requested to join in 
singing the hymn, “Blest be the Tie that 
Binds,” and this closed an evening’s en- 
tertainment that reflects the greatest of 
credit upon the engineers, and particularly 
to Mr. Chatem,to whom was entrusted the 
work in connection with the programme. 

Owing to a broken shaft in the steamer 
which had been engaged by the committee 
of arrangements, the anticipated pleasure 
of a trip to the Thousand Islands was not 
participated in, much to the disappoint- 
ment of all, and vexation of the committee, 
who made every possible effort to carry 
out the programme by other negotiations, 
none of which materialized to their satis- 
faction. However, they finally secured the 
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steamer “Transit,” and the visitors put 
in the afternoon at the beautiful St. Law- 
rence Park, and the disappointment of the 
morning faded away and was lost in the 
fraternal greetings and social pleasure of 
the day. 

Over sixty Divisions were represented, 
divided as follows: Canada, 68, 70, 76, 89, 
£io 2s, 532/133, 120; TA2, 162, 108, 188, 189; 
204, 240, 243, 295, 308, 319, 341, 381, 486, 518 
and 520; from the States, I, 14, 46, 58, 59, 
Patose OFM bog. Lay £52 en TOO wl G7 172, 219, 
227, 277, 286, 288, 299, 302, 330, 335, 347) 
377, 388, 390, 392, 441, 448, 466, 479, 505, 508, 
528. No doubt there were many who 
were present who are not listed in the 
above; however, our Brockville Brothers 
should feel that their efforts have been 
crowned with success, and they can well 
afford to forget their disappointment at 
their disarranged plans over which they 
had no control. 

These Union Meetings are always fruit- 
ful of good results as well as pleasure. 
The exchange of views and the statement 
of facts give us better understanding, 
more willing obedience to the law of the 
majority, while the social contact on these 
occasions engender a fellowship that im- 
pells the forgetfulness of self, in the 
higher ethics of the common brotherhood 
of man. Let us have more Union Meet- 
ings like that at Brockville. 





Links. 





THROUGH an unfortunate error, Brother 
W.H. Bingham, of 413, was putin the list of 
final withdrawals. He had just been elect- 
ed as C. E. in place of the C. E. who had 
taken a final withdrawal card. We very 
much regret these errors which will occa- 
sionally creep in and we are formulating a 
system of blanks on which to make all 
these reports, and when in force we 
hope all mistakes will be obviated. 
Brother W. H. Bingham is now C. E. 
of Div. 413, and is not one of the kind 
who has any desire to withdraw. We owe 
him an apology and freely make it.—[Ep. 


INSURANCE POLICIES.—Insurance Sec- 
retaries for Divisions from numbers I50 to 
200 will collect at once from members of 
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their Divisions all former policies issued 
by the B. of L. E. Insurance Association 
prior to April 1, 1894, or during the peried 
Mr. C. H. Sherman and Mr. P. M. Arthur 
were Presidents of the Association, and 
forward the same with a revised list of 
membership and amount each member 
carries to H. C. Hays, General Secretary, 
for exchange of policies in the incor- 
porated insurance association. Policies 
issued by former B. of L. E. insurance to 
members in the above Divisions will not 
be recognized after October 1, 1894, by 
present Association. Secretaries of In- 
surance for Divisions not enumerated *in 
this call will not collect old policies from 
the members of their Divisions; you will 
wait until your Division is called. The 
General Office will protect policy holders 
while their policies are being reissued. 
Latest editions of Insurance By-Laws, pre- 
pared since the St. Paul Convention, were 
sent in same package during the past 
month with B. of L. KE. ‘By-Laws. Secre- 
taries will request the same from the F. A. 
E. of their Division. 


WE are in receipt of the annual message 
of Mayor M. M. Stephens to the city 
council of the city of East St. Louis. It 
has a peculiar interest to us, as Mayor 
M. M. Stephens is Brother Stephens, mem- 
ber of Division 48. His message is an 
able document, giving a synopsis of the 
city’s growth, which is very commendable. 
He also treats upon finances, public im- 
provements and recommendations. Broth- 
er Stephens has been Mayor eight years, 
which speaks well for his stewardship. 
There has been a wonderful improvement 
in the affairs of East St. Louis since 
Brother Stephens took the reins of gov- 
ernment, and we wish him continued suc- 
cess. 


ELECTRIC RoapS.—The New York & 
Philadelphia Traction Co., with a capital 
stock of $10,000,000, has been incorpor- 
ated under the laws of New Jersey. The 
company is organized for the purpose of 
constructing a system of electric roads in 
New Jersey, which will extend from New 
York to Philadelphia, with a number of 
branches connecting principal cities not 
on the direct route. Altogether the sys- 
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tem will comprise about 150 miles of 
roads. The main stem will begin at Pat- 
erson and running through Montclair, 
Bloomfield, the Oranges, will connect 
with the Consolidated Traction Co.’s 
road at Newark. From Newark the road 
will extend through Plainfield, Bound- 
brook, Princeton and Lawrenceville to 
Trenton, with branches to Elizabeth, New 
Brunswick, Rahway, Woodbridge and 
Perthamboy from the main stem. Con- 
nection will be made through Bristol and 
Tullytown to Philadelphia. The right of 
way has been secured and considerable 
money spent for the surveys during the 
past few months. Work of construction 
willbegin at once. Ex-Mayor Frank A. 
McGowan and Charles Darrah, of Trenton, 
and Joseph H. Reall, of Bloomfield, are 
the incorporators. Associated with them 
are D. K. Bayne, of New York, and other 
capitalists. 


ON June 26th, the largest shipment of 
freight ever madé over the Fitchburg Rail- 
road in one train, and in all probability 
the largest shipment of one commodity 
ever made at one time, arrived at Boston. 
The train consisted of fifty-seven car loads 
of Worcester salt, loaded in special air- 
brake cars. The weight of salt carried by 
it was 3,000,000 pounds. 


THE statutes under which Debs and his 
colleagues were indicted by the grand 
jury impanneled by the United States 
Court, at Chicago, provides, in the case of 
conspiracy, for a punishment by fine of 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000 
and imprisonment of not more than two 
years ; and,in the case of using force to 
prevent, hinder or delay the execution of 
any law of the United States, by a fine of 
not less than $300 nor more than $5,000, 
or by imprisonment, with or without the 
foregoing fine, at hard labor, for a period 
of not less than six years, or both. 


As showing the effect of high train- 
speed on coal consumption, a committee 
of the American Railway Master Mechan- 
ics’ Association made the following state- 
ment in its report to the last convention: 
The time of a train scheduled to make tIoo 
miles in four and one-half hours with six 
cars and twenty-seven stops was reduced 
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to four hours, and immediately the fuel 
bill for that train was increased $100 per 
month with the same engine and men; 
and when the running time was changed 
back to four and one-half hours the fuel 
record at once dropped to its old figures. 


IN 1893, 389 miles of new railroad “of 
public interest”? were opened for traffic in 
France, making the total of the country 
22,362 miles, of which 19,748 miles belong 
to the six great companies, I,609 to the 
State, 698 to branch railroad companies, 
I99 are notchartered, and 138 are made in 
shops, yards, etc. Besides, there were at 
the end of the year 2,219 miles of local 
railroads, 188 miles of which were opened 
in 1893. There were also 1,033 miles of 
street railroad. 


You are hereby officially informed by 
the United Cigar Makers of New York 
City that the cigars manufactured by Ot- 
tenberg Bros., Factory 1065, Third District, 
New York, are the product of underpaid 
non-union labor. This firm also manu- 
factures Tansill & Co.’s brand, and you are 
earnestly requested to smoke other cigars, 
until such time as Ottenberg Bros. and 
Tansill & Co. see fit to recognize the right 
of labor to organize. The brands are as 
follows: Hazel Kirke, Night Caps, N. Y. 
Perfectos, Little Havanas, Plunger, Strug- 
gler, Gran-Goza, Esmeralda, Galaxy, O. P., 
and 1065; Tansill’s Punch, Best, Delmonico 
and Guarantee. 

UNITED CIGARMAKERS OF NEW YORK. 


WHEN you hear a man loudly proclaim- 
ing the organization to which he happens 
to belong as ‘no good, out-lived its use- 
fulness” and so on, just quietly find out 
what he has done to advance its interests 
during his term of membership. 


IT is proposed by the American Railway 
Union to absorb the older railway broth- 
erhoods and the recently-organized Amer- 
ican Labor Union, to take in every class of 
labor except railway employes, the two or- 
ganizations to affiliate and be prepared by 
May 1, 1895, to demand a readjustment of 
wages to the basis existing prior to the 
panic and hard times, and in the event of 
refusal to order a general walk-out.—Har- 
vrisburg Telegram. 
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PETROLEUM is te be used instead of 
coal on the locomotives of the Riga Rail- 
way,in Russia Reservoirs are to be estab- 
lished for this purpose at Reval, Wesen- 
berg, Norwa, Gatschina, and St. Peters- 
burg, capable of containing collectively 
1,000,000 pounds of petroleum. Petroleum 
is also to be adopted on the Dwinsk-Riga 
Railway, but this change cannot take place 
for some time to come, inasmuch as the 
coal contracts for the next five years are 
already arranged.—Augineering. 

IN the streets of London in one year no 
fewer than 241 passengers have been 
killed by the movement of vehicles. On 
the 20,000 miles of railway in the United 
Kingdom, the trains of which carried 
about 800,000,000 passengers, only I7 pas- 
sengers were killed last year and 484 in- 
jured by accidents to trains. In 1892 the 
totals were 21 and 484, respectively. In 
addition to the above there were, of 
course, numerous accidents to passengers 
from causes other than those mentioned, 
including casualties arising from want of 
caution or misconduct, at grade crossings, 
to trespassers and others. 


THE Prussian State railroads give re- 
wards to laborers who have served sat- 
isfactorily for 25,35 and 50 years. In 1893 
rewards of $12 each were given to 1,312 
men who had finished their 25th year of 
service, of $14.40 each to 323 men 35 years 
in the service, and of $24 each to five who 
had served 50 years. Several of the oldest 
workmen were decorated also. These 
payments are made only to the lower 
grades of laborers who do not belong to 
the permanent service of the railroads. 


W.L. Scorr Div., 298, is having splendid 
success with their technical lecture course, 
the first of the series being noted in the 
AugustLinks. On July 22, they were again 
favored with a very interesting and practi- 
cal lecture upon the “Utility of the Air 
Brake; its Vagaries and Eccentricities,” 
by Mr. Shannon, representing the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. After explaining 
fully the improved brake valve and quick 
action triple, he took up the practical 
work of handling the train brakes; how to 
handle to obtain best results; how to care 
for and keep in perfect order; the value 
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or utility of excess pressure, etc. He then 
gave us the benefit of his experience as 
an expert sent to investigate unusual ac- 
cidents, and surprised all with the possible 
difficulties that might occur. Represent- 
atives were present from seven different 
railroads, and all agreed that it was the 
best lecture on the subject they had ever 
listened to, and requested that it be re- 
peated in the near future. At the banquet 
that followed, Mr. Shannon proved him- 
self an expert on fish, story-telling, and an 
after-dinner speaker.—On August 12th, the 
third of our series of lectures was deliy- 
ered by Mr. W. E. Bryant, representing 
the Detroit Lubricator Co., who had no 
trouble in convincing members and visit- 
ors that we are never too old to learn. 
Having different sectional lubricators at 
hand, he readily and easily explained, not 
only the theory of lubricators in general, 
and of the Detroit in particular, but gave 
us valuable information, not only in theory 
and construction, but how to economize, 
take care of, and manage under all condi- 
tions. Agood many visiting members were 
present, and all were well pleased. In fact, 
one Brother was so impressed with the 
lecture that at the fish dinner that fol- 
lowed he ordered Detroit Lubricator for 
first course. T. L. WELCH. 


WE desire tocallthe attention of our read- 
ers to a new useful household article, the 
Standard Dripless Tea and Coffee Strainer, 
of which the Standard Company are mak- 
ing an immense success. Being absolutely 
dripless, it does not soil the table linen, 
and has proved itself to be a household 
necessity as well as luxury. The company 
have already sold over one million of this 
little household article, and it is as yet 
comparatively unknown. Over 300 agents 
are selling this little article with marvyel- 
ous success, and we commend a trial of it 
to such of our readers as are out of em- 
ployment, who, by selling it, can do a good 
thing for themselves and please the pur- 
chaser also. The cut in advertisement per- 
fectly illustrates the strainer, and full 
terms to agents can be obtained by address- 
ing the Standard Strainer Company, 34 
Maiden Lane, New York City. Mention 
this JOURNAL, when writing. 
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THE Editor desires to call the attention 
of all correspondents to the fact that, to 
insure publication, they must write on 
one side of the paper; and, as a protec- 
tion against impositions, they must sign 
their names in full; not for publica- 
tion, however, unless they desire it. We 
have no objection to zoms de plume at- 
tached to the article as published. We 
would be pleased to have the address also, 
so we can communicate with correspond- 
ents, when we decide to use their com- 
munications for publication. We assume 
no responsibility for the opinions ex- 
pressed by our correspondents—and we 
must have the names of the authors to 
refer to in case of necessity. 


E. RICHARDSON DIvIsIon, No 282, was 
organized, at Greenville, Pa., July 22nd, by 
Bro. W. E. Nichols, C. E. of Division 43. A 
large delegation of Brothers was present, 
Divisions 43, 50, 108, 273, 329 and 350 being 
represented, who arrived by special train 
from Erie and Butler. The special train 
was granted by J. T. Blair, General Man- 
ager of the P.S.& L. E.R. R., for which 
the Brothers extend sincere thanks. The 
Division starts out with sixteen charter 
members—with Charles Huber, C. E., and 
G. F. Dunbar, F. A. E.—and we wish them 
a long life of peace and good-will. 

W.E. NICHOLS, C. E. Div. 43, Organizer. 


THERE was a display of the spirit of 
American love of justice and fair play in 
Chicago, August 7th, when the soldiers 
created a sensation during the dinner 
hour at Pullman. When the time for the 
meal arrived, Company M of the First In- 
fantry was marched to the big mess tent. 
There they found a score or more of the 
non-union workmen at the tables. Ar- 
rangements had been made for the sol- 
diers to eat with them, but the boys in 
blue were indignant. Private William 
Byrnes stepped from the ranks, and said: 
“As volunteer soldiers, the men of Com- 
pany M are here to see that the laws of 
Illinois are obeyed. I am not aware that 
it is soldierly or that discipline compels 
us to do what we feel is unpatriotic and 
not worthy of gentlemen. My scruples 
demand that I shall not associate with 
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‘scabs.’ I refuse to sit with them at the 
same table.” ‘There was an outburst of 
applause from Byrnes’ comrades, and Ser- 
geant Cook marched the company across 
the street, and broke ranks. 


‘“PROCEEDINGS of Judge Caldwell’s Court 
inthe Wage Matter of the Employes of the 
Union Pacific Railway,” is the title of a 
book of nearly 800 pages, recently pub- 
lished by order of Judge Caldwell of the 
U.S. Circuit Court. It is an unabridged 
compendium of the wage question which 
Judge Caldwell passed upon in his now 
famous case, containing the complete 
schedules, both old and new, with com- 
parisons as to the cost of labor on various 
railroads. It will be of special interest to 
all members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and can be obtained of 
the Omaha Printing Co., Omaha, Neb., 
postage prepaid, at the following rates: 
Cloth covers, $2.00; paper covers, $1.00. 


It is reported that a consolidation of 
railroad interests in the South is contem- 
plated. The new company, it is stated, 
will comprise the Richmond and Danville, 
the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
and the Cincinnati Southern systems. The 
Central Railroad of Georgia is said to be 
already practically under the control of 
the newly organized Richmond & Dan- 
ville system; and the Georgia & Atlanta 
and West Point roads, while seemingly 
under independent management, are really 
controlled through the Georgia Central 
and Louisville & Nashville roads. This 
will leave but three roads of the ten en- 
tering Atlanta outside of the Southern 
Railway Company. The time fixed for 
the connection is shortly before October 
first. 

THE reader of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Blaine had the document 
committed to memory and delivered same 
without reading from the pages. <A nar- 
row-minded bigot of old party faith listen- 
ed attentively for a few moments and then 
got up indignantly and walked away, re- 
marking that he had “heard enough of 
that d——d populist rot,” and could not 
see “why politics should be brought into 
these here Fourth of July celebrations, 
anyhow.” 


. 
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THE epoch of competition and the wage 
system is dying; co-operative effort, in 
some form or other, is pressing forward 
to supersede them, despite all opposition. 
Manifold signs of world-wide change are 
palpable on every hand; a change in what 
Virgil calls “the order of the ages.” Pro- 
found unrest permeates the entire civilized 
world. Men feel the presence of a new 
and mighty force heaving and swaying the 
ocean of humanity. Tories and Bourbons, 
as their prototypes of old, stand ready to 
resist any change which abridges their 
privileges, crying out that all is well with 
the world. They point to the blessings 
which their wealth confers on it, and 
preach patriotism in purple and fine linen, 
and with well-fedstomachs. But the agita- 
tion increases among the working masses. 
They fail to see the blessings of monopoly. 
A sense of bitter injury has taken posses- 
sion of them. The forces for a conflict at 
the ballot box or elsewhere are being rap- 
idly mobilized. Men are taking sides. 
The exploiters and the exploited stand 
face to face. 


A SHORT story will be found on page 
805, written by Mrs. J. A. Slaughter, who 
made the appeal in July JOURNAL (see 
page 610), not for charity but subscrip- 
tions for her book, ‘‘ Passion Past.” ‘The 
story evidently has two objects. First, to 
show the necessity for her exertion for the 
maintenance of her family, and second, 
her ability andstyle as anauthor. Wecall 
your attention to this, as some may not 
understand the intent of the story.—[Ep. 


THE members of Div. 514 were very 
agreeably surprised on the evening of 
August 4th by the ladies of Lotus Flower 
Auxiliary, No. 193. «They had prepared 
ice cream and cake sufficient for a small 
army, and we wasted little time in getting 
seated and doing justice to the splendid re- 
past. After the refreshments were served, 
we were entertained with music, and so- 
cially entertained as only the ladies know 
how to do. During the evening the ladies 
presented Div. 514 with a purse contain- 
ing fifteen dollars. Our worthy Chief, 
Brother Spring, in a few well chosen 
words, extended the thanks of the Divis- 
ion to the ladies for their splendid dona- 
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tion, and above all for their presence 
which conduced to such pleasant sociability 
and good-will; and we wish to express 
our appreciation of the efforts of the 
ladies of Auxiliary 193, for our pecuniary 
and social welfare, and hope to see them 
again. J. H. FRELEIGH, F. A. EB. 


JAMES T. BRADY has been appointed by 
Judge Horton receiver for the Switch- 
men’s Mutual Aid Association of North 
America. A bond of $5,000 was required. 
The bill on which the action was taken 
was filed by E. J. Gallina, to whom is due 
$1,000 by way of disability money. At the 
same time of the filing of the bill, Grand 
Master Miles Barrett and the other offi- 
cials of the Association filed an answer 
admitting the necessity of a _ receiver. 
The bill shows that a receivership was 
made imperative by the defalcation of 
Secretary and Treasurer William A. Sims- 
rott. The assets of the Association are 
said to consist only of the right of action 
on Simsrott’s $20,000 bond, and office fur- 
niture to the value of $250. This is the 
third application which has been made for 
a receiver for the Association, but is the 
first which was not opposed by the officers 
of theorder. The other attempts were 
defeated by the Association’s attorney. 


WE are in receipt of a new treatise on 
the air brake, by Paul Synnestvedt. The 
book is written chiefly for engineers, fire- 
men, trainmen, air brake inspectors, and 
repairers, and is intended as its name in- 
dicates, to serve particularly as a kind of 
“family physician,” or handy reference 
book to aid in locating and remedying 
any disorder that may be met in daily 
practice. The field it is designed to cover 
is entirely distinct from that covered by 
any prior publication in the same line. 
Particular attention is called to the fact 
that the book contains illustrations of 
practically all the devices in common use, 
of several different makes, o/d as well as 
new, arranged so that no cut occupies 
more than one page, thus avoiding the 
troublesome folder which is so soon soiled 
or lost. Orders should be sent to the 
W.F. Hall Printing Co., 21 to 25 Plymouth 
Place, Chicago. . Price, $1. 
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THE big shops of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroadin Albuquerque, N. M., haveclosed 
down, throwing 4oo men out of employ- 
ment. General Superintendent Gabel 
says: “The unfortunate financial condi- 
tion in which the receivers of this com- 
pany find themselves, as a direct result of 
the recent strike of the American Railway 
Union, makes it necessary that we close the 
works of the company at this point indefi- 
niteiy.” 

PRESIDENT FISH, of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, issued a card of thanks to employes 
and officials of the company, and to the 
city, State and Federal authorities for 
their service and loyalty to the company 
during the strike. Ina condensed form it 
reads as follows: 


The disturbances instigated by the leaders in 
the recent ‘‘sympathetic’’ strike being quelled, 
the President of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company takes this method of expressing his 
heartfelt thanks to the officers and loyal men in 
the company’s service for their resolute and 
efficient efforts to overcome the malignant vio- 
lence of the mob while those disorders lasted. 
With few exceptions the company’s employes 
remained faithful to their obligations. They 
performed their duties without flinching, and 
exhibited a coolness, steadiness and intrepidity 
in trying situations which merit the highest 
praise. 

The railroad companies have no power to de- 
termine what wages the Pullman Company shall 
pay, or can afford to pay, the men it employs. 
They have no sortof control over that corpora- 
tion, and no more right to intermeddle in dis- 
putes between it and its employes than to inter- 
fere between the employer and employed in any 
and every other industrial occupation. Nor was 
it possible for railroad companies having con- 
tracts with the Pullman Company to discontinue 
the use of Pullman cars without violating those 
contracts, and making themselves liable for 
heavy and indefinite damages. Thus the blow 
aimed ostensibly at the Pullman Company was 
really directed against the railroads, which had 
confessedly given no cause of complaint, and yet 
they and the country served by them have neces- 
sarily been the principal sufferers. A strike with- 
out a grievance can have no chance of success. 
In this case, the conception was wild and wholly 
irrational. 

For the extraordinary exertions put forthin 
the face of great difficulties by the officers and 
men in the company’s service to protect its prop- 
erty and perform the duty tothe public to which 
that property is dedicated they will please accept, 
one and all, our cordial thanks and acknowl- 
edgments. Like thanks and acknowledgments 
are also due and gladly tendered to all those pub- 
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lic officers, whether Federal, State or municipal, 
who, seeing their duty, dared to perform it dur- 
ing the late trying ordeal, as well as to the real 
associations of organized labor, the Boards of 
Trade, and other civic and mercantile associa- 
tions from one end of the land to the other, to 
whose constant: and cordial support it is largely 
due that the disorders were confined to a few 
localities, and that the destruction of property 
and hindrance to trade were not greater and more 
wide-spread. 

THE Brooks Locomotive Works have re- 
ceived an order for 30 freight and 30 pas- 
senger locomotives for the Central Rail- 
road, of Brazil. Fifteen of the freight 
engines will havecylinders 21 ins. by 26 
ins., and will be of the 12-wheel type. 
The boilers will be 72 ins. in diameter, 
and the engines will weigh about 170,000 
lbs. The other 15 freight engines will be 
of the 12-wheel type also, but will have 
cylinders 16ins. by 20 ins. ‘Twenty-five 
of the passenger engines will be of the 
surburban type, and have cylinders 18 ins. 
by 24 ins., will have copper fireboxes, and 
Pintsch gas applied to two headlights and 
lamp in cab. They will weigh about 
166,000 lbs. The other five passenger en- 
gines will have cylinders 14 ins. by 20 ins., 
and will also be equipped with the 
Pintsch system of lighting. All but the 
heavier passenger engines will have Bel- 
paire boilers. All will have copper fire- 
boxes. All the wheels will have Krupp 
steel tires. Itis said that the 18 in. by 24 
in. suburban engines and the 21 in. by 26 
in. 12-wheel freight engines will be the 
heaviest of their respective types ever 
built. Messrs. R. J. Gross, Vice-President 
of the Brooks Locomotive Works, and H. 
Tandy, Assistant Superintendent, have 
gone to Brazil to familiarize themselves 
with the conditions .these engines will 
have to work under. 


ONE hundred and seventy “Industrials” 
were sentenced to four months in jail, by 
Jadge Ross, of the United States Circuit 
Court, at Los Angeles, Cal., June 14, for 
stealing an Atlantic & Pacific train, re- 
cently. Fifty-nine of the same breed, who 
stole a Northern Pacific train, were let off 
with ninety days in jail, by Judge Knowles, 
of the United States District Court, at 
Helena, Mont., June 9th. All had to sign 
a pledge not to steal trains in the future. 
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As a train on the Central Division Rail- 
road passed through a city near Rising 
Sun, Md.,a few days ago, a two-year old 
boy was on the track. Bewildered, when 
the engineer gave the warning signal, the 
child continued on the track, the train 
running so fast that to stop it in time was 
impossible. The fireman, named Nelson, 
sprang through the window, ran along the 
footboard, and, swinging from the pilot 
table, kicked the child in the forehead, 
and knocked it into the ditch alongside the 
track. The train was stopped, the crew 
went back, and carried the limp form into 
its home. The grandmother met them, 
and fainted at the sight of the little one 
in strange arms. On the return trip the 
train stopped, and the little fellow was 
found playing in the yard, on his fore- 
head the mark of the fireman’s shoe, 
made when he kicked him over and saved 
his life. ; 


THE receipts from the Brooklyn Bridge 
car traffic for May were $105,293.03, and 
the expenditures for the month $76,940.29. 
There were 3,537,534 passengers carried 
during the month. After July Ist, two 
bridge car tickets will be sold for five 
cents. The price of single tickets has 
previously been three cents, ten tickets 
being sold for twenty-five cents. 


THE Ratlway Gazette says: Certainly 
nobody has been looking for the present 
year to make much of a record as a year 
for railroad building, and probably many 
will be surprised to learn that there has 
been more than a nominal amount of new 
road building. Yet the returns of track 
laid in 1894, up to July Ist, show an aggre- 
gate of 455 miles. This is the lowest half 
year’s record that has been reported for 
years. The total is 530 miles below the 
new mileage built in the first half of 1893, 
and only a third of the track built in the 
first half of 1891. An examination of the 
length of the new lines and the parts of 
the country through which they have been 
built makes it clear why only 500 miles of 
railroad have been constructed under such 
unfavorable conditions. No State has 
built 100 miles of railroad. The highest 
total is 54 miles, in South Carolina, and 
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this is chiefly contributed by one of the 
branches of the Atlantic Coast Lines, built 
to continue the policy of that company to 
shorten its through route to the South. 
Colorado is next on the list. There is not 
another line of those helping to make up 
the record which has 30 miles to its credit. 
The South Jersey road has built 28 miles 
to reach a terminal on the coast. The 
Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix in Arizona 
has built 23 miles; the Southern Pacific, 
20 miles in Louisiana; the Dry Fork, a new 
line in West Virginia, 20 miles to reach 
timber. . The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy is now laying track on its exten- 
sion into Montana to connect with the 
Northern Pacific and secure a connection 
to the Pacific Coast. The following fig- 
ures account for new track laid by States: 
Arizona, 23; Arkansas, 19; California, 18; 
Colorado, 48; Florida, 50; Georgia, 8; Ili- 
nois, 4; Louisiana, 26; Michigan, 6; Min- 
nesota, 5; Missouri, 6; New Jersey, 25; 
New York, 2; North Carolina, 19; Ohio, 
43; Pennsylvania, 30; South Carolina, 54; 
Texas, 15; Virginia, 3; West Virginia, 27; 
Wisconsin, 24; Wyoming, 20. Total for 
United States, 495; Canada, 41; Mexico, 
17. Grand total, 553. 


THE truth of the reports of the whole- 
sale importation of the miners to work in 
the Pennsylvania coal fields was admitted 
by Dr. Senner, the commissioner of im- 
migration. He said that there was no 
doubt but that the laws were being evaded, 
and confessed that with the facilities now 
at his command he saw no way of remedy- 
ing the evil. At thesame time, he said, that 
there were very many more miners going 
from the country than were coming in. 
Said Dr. Senner: “I would not be sur- 
prised that a large number of men have 
been admitted who are, or were under con- 
tract to go to work in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. It is a misfortune, it is 
true, but until we have proper facilities 
for the detection of these people, I do not 
see how it is going to be stopped. These 
people are so well drilled as to the way to 
deceive us and get through this bureau, 
that it is next to impossible to detect 
them. This will continue until our rec- 
ommendations that we have agents in 
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Europe be adopted. The trouble arises 
from the fact that all of this class of people 
are entirely ignorant of our way of doing 


things in this country. While they have, 


as a rule, a wholesale respect for the bind- 
ing qualities of an oath, it must be in- 
vested with all the solemnity that sur- 
rounds it in their own country, or they do 
not consider that they are committing 
perjury by breaking it.” 


TO SETTLE STRIKES.—A supplementary 
report of the Royal Labor Commission, 
signed by the Chairman, the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, and some other members of the 
commission, deals with the prevention of 
strikes and lockouts. The report sug- 
gests, in order to prevent either side from 
refusing to submit to the award of the 
arbitrators (which at present can not be 
legally enforced) that both the unions and 
masters’ associations be registered as cor- 
porate bodies, capable of suing and being 
sued, and that disputes be settled by legal 
proceedings between the two bodies with- 
out individual workmen being brought 
into the quarrel. 





He Had Not Lost His Nerve. 


When arailway engineer grows old or 
has several narrow escapes he frequently 
“loses his nerve,” as railroad men put it. 
He becomes too cautious, and as a result 
generally brings his train in late. 

The engineer in question—never mind 
his name or the road—had “lost his 
nerve.” He had a passenger engine, and 
twice he was told that if he couldn’t get 
his engine through on time he would 
have to begin hauling freight. He was 
meek about it and promised to do better. 

“T’ll bring her in on time if there’s a 
house on the track,” he said the last time. 

He came into the office after his run a 
day or two later, looked about the room, 
glanced up at the ceiling and then asked: 

“Seen any of it?” 

“Of what?” asked an official. 

“Coal,” replied the engineer. 


“ Why, no, what——”’ 
“T guess it hasn’t come down yet,” he 
said, quietly. “ Some one left a coal car 


on the main track.” 
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“ And you—you— ” began the official. 
“T got in on time.” 
“But the coal car? 

around—”’ 

“JT didn’t get around; I pulled her wide 
open, and came through. There’s about 
half a ton of it on the roof of the rear 
coach, and I was expecting to find the 
rest of it here somewhere. And, say!” 

“Well?” 

“The smokestack of the engine is gone, 
there’s no pilot left, and the cab windows 
are broken, but, of course, I was acting 
under orders. And say, again!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Just put down on your books some- 
where that an engineer who hasn’t ‘lost 
his nerve,’ but is tired of keeping it, re- 
signed from the service of the road to- 
day, and is going to look for a job on a 
farm.”—Chicago Tribune. 


How did you get 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

SERIES B. 
CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 30, 1894. 

ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 939, 940, 941, 942, 943, 
944, 945, 946, 947, 948, 949, 950, 951, 952, 953, 954, 955) 
956, 957; 958, 959, 960 and 961. 

To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 
You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 

lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of nine dollars from all 
who are insured for $4,500, six dollars from all 
who are insured for $3,000, and three dollars 
from those who are insured for $1,500, for the 
payment of the following claims of those who 
were members of this Association at the time 
these deaths occurred : 


ASSESSMENT NO. 939. 

Oct. 8, 1887. Bro. CHAS. W. ELLIS, of Fargo 
Div., 202. Admitted Nov. 4, 1885. Age—. Died of 
softening of the brain. Insurance payable to 
MRS. VIRGINIA N. ELLIS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 940. 
April 16, 1893. Bro. MICHAEL SMITH, of Keo- 
kuk Div. 56. Admitted May 2, 1883. Age 46. 
Totally blind. Insurance payable to lawful heirs. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 941. 


April 25,1894. Bro. RALPH IZARD, of Ameri- 
cano Div., 224. Admitted July 7, 1892. Age 25. 
Died of malarial anemia. Insurance payable to 
MRS. ANNIE IZARD. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 942. 


June 23, 1894. Bro. R. F. BOWLBY, of Ameri- 
cano Div., 224. Admitted Dec. 13, 1892. Age 37. 
Amputated leg. Insurance payable to R. F. 
BOWLBY. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 943. 


June 30, 1894. Bro. JOHN W. FLOWERS, of P. 
Leeds Div., 463. Admitted Nov. 27, 1886. Age 32. 
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Amputated hand caused from gunshot wound. 
Insurance payable to J. W. FLOWERS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 944. 


July 11, 1894. Bro. WM. A. BOUMAN, of Ouach- 
ito Div., 326. Admitted Nov. 29, 1890. Age 31. 
Died of cerebro spinal menengitis. Insurance 
payable to Mrs. E. E. BouMAN, mother. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 945. 


July 13, 1894. Bro. ALEXANDER MUIR, of 
Avon Div., 188. Admitted Aug. 6, 1887. Age 45. 
Died of meningitis. Insurance payable to MRs. 
ALEXANDER MUIR. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 946. 


July 13, 1894. Bro. CHAS. MOCHMAN, of In- 
dianapolis Div., 11. Admitted Sept. 11, 1893. Age 
40. Killed by derailed engine. Insurance paya- 
ble to CoRA, GARNETTE and RUBY MOCHMAN, 
children. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 947. 

July 14, 1894. Bro. JOHN COX, of London Div., 
68. Admitted Jan. 13, 1877. Age 57. Killed by 
being run over by trainof cars. Insurance paya- 
ble to MRS. JOHN Cox. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 948. 


July 18, 1894. Bro. GEO. W. FRANZHIEN, of 
‘Garrett Div., 153. Admitted March 7, 1881. Age 39. 
Died of locomotor ataxia. Insurance payable to 
Miss ZULAH M. and MABEL D. FRANZHIEN, chil- 
dren. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 949. 

July 19, 1894. Bro. JAMES A. FLEMING, of 

Tygart Valley Div., 284. Admitted Feb. 12, 1892. 


Age 29. Died of typhoid fever. Insurance paya- 
ble to Mrs. Mary FLEMING, mother. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 950. 


July 20, 1894. Bro. TRUMAN E. AUSTIN, of 
Gardner R. Colby Div., 311. Admitted April 22, 
1891. Age 43. Died from injuries received in R. R. 
collision. Insurance payable to MRS. TRUMAN E. 
AUSTIN, 

ASSESSMENT NO. 951. 

July 22, 1894. Bro. J. C. VAN HORN, of Little 
Miami Div., 34. Admitted June 20, 1890. Age 44. 
Killed ina wreck. Insurance payable to MRs. J. 
C. VAN HORN. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 952. 

July 22, 1894. Bro. Z. C. MURRAY, of Atlanta 
Div., 207, Admitted March 9, 1891. Age43. Died 
of amoebia dysentery. Insurance payable to MRs. 
Z. C. MURRAY. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 953. 

July 23, 1894. Bro. J. A.GREMM, of Wm. Wilcox 
Div., 496. Admitted Nov. 8, 1892. Age 36. Killed 
in collision. Insurance payable to Mrs. M. C. 
(GREMM, ALICE and WINFRED GREMM. 


ASSESSMENT NO, 954. 

July 30, 1894. Bro. JOHN KEINTZ, of Fort 
Wayne Div., 12. Admitted March 18, 1891. Age 50. 
Died of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. Insur- 
ance payable to Mrs. RACHEL KEINTZ. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 955. 

July 30, 1894. Bro, GEO, E. RICHARDSON, ot 
Providence Div., 57. Admitted Oct. 28, 1893. Age 
29. Died of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to 
CARRIE E, RICHARDSON. 


ASSESSMENT No. 956. 

Aug, 1, 1894. Bro. JOHN F. LITTLE, of Seymour 
Div., 39. Admitted June 28, 1882. Age4s5. Killed 
in a collision. Insurance payable to Mrs. JoHN 
F. Litre and children. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 957. 


Aug. 7, 1894. Bro. L.J. CORNWELL, of Indian- 
apolis Div., 11. Admitted April 25, 1892. Age 32. 
Died of heart disease. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
I. J. CORNWELL. 
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ASSESSMENT No. 958. 


Aug. 9, 1894. Bro. S. L. BOSTWICK, of Eldon 
Div., 181. Admitted Feb. 8, 1892. Age 46. Died of 


eritonitis. Insurance payable to Mrs. S. L,. 
OSTWICK. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 959. 
Aug. 9, 1894. Bro. ISAAC W. DUPINS, of Blue 


Valley Div., 431. Admitted July 12, 1889. Age —. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. EMMA A. DUPINS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 960. 


Aug. 12, 1894. Bro. KE. R. HUMPHREY, of Santa 
Fe Div., 391. Admitted March 19, 1894. Age 49. 
Killed in acollision. Insurance payable to Miss 
JESSIE HUMPHREY. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 961. 


Aug. 15, 1894. Bro. JOHN HUGHS, of Penn 
Treaty Div., 71. Admitted Jan. 14, 1869. Age 75. 
Died of general debility. Insurance payable to 
Miss ELLA HUGHS, grandchild. 


NoTe.—The St. Paul convention referred the 
claim of Mrs. V. N. Ellis—which appears in the 
list of assessments as No. 939—to the Board of 
Trustees, and, at a special meeting, held in Cleve- 
land, August 16th, by the Board, the claim was de- 
clared a valid one, and ordered paid. Notice of 
total blindness of Bro. Michael Smith, with legal 
proof, having been received, and the year required 
by law having expired, the assessment is now 
levied. Bro. Smith recently passed away, which 
necessitates payment of claimto lawful heirs. 


Assessments. Nos. 939, 940, 941, 942, 943, 944, 945, 
946, 947, 948, 949, 950, 951, 952, 953, 954 and 955 will 
be paid from the surplus. Secretaries will collect 
for six. Assessments Nos. 941, 944, 945, 949, 950, 
952, 954, 955, 957, 958, 959 and 960 are for $1,500. As- 
sessments Nos. 942, 943 and 956 are for $4,500. All 
others are for $3,000. ; 

Assessable members, 16,015, of which 11,966 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 16,148, of which 
12,069 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

H. C. Hays, Gen’! Sec. 

A. B. YOUNGSON, President. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Any Brother knowing the whereabouts of Thos. 
Cairns, formerly of No. 309 South Carrall st., Chi- 
cago, will please notify John Cairns, 123 Emley st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Information is wanted of William Salter, an 
engineer. When last heard of, was on some road 
in California. Any information sent to Bro. H. B. 
Lawrence, 23 Harrison ave., New London, Conn., 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Information is wanted of James Allenan, an 
engineer. When last heard of, was running some- 
where in Alabama. Address John Hoy, F. A. E. 
Div. 406. 

Information is wanted of D. EK. Davidson. Any 
one who can give any information will confer a 
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great favor on Lillian A. Davidson, 800 Fourth ave., 
So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Information is wanted of James F. Mulqueen. 
When last heard from, was at Kensington, Ill. 
Address his brother, John J. Mulqueen, 334 Kast 
ro6th st., New York City. 


Traveling card of Brother Con. Sullivan, of 
Danville Division, No. 100, dated July 3oth, is 
lost. If presented to any Brother, he will please 
mail it to Homer Davis, F. A. K. Div. 100, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


9 2 


Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. E. of their Division at once: 
Division— 

134—Geo. Lasher. 

55—Frank Huston. 

274—Alex. Morton, Harry Gardner, A. C. Vroo- 

man. 
452—A. W. Botgar. 
352 and 464—J. D. Mann. 
196—F. W. Brown, H. M. Dawsey. 
106—W. H. Mooes. 
254—O. H. Wilsey, J. H. Fenner, E. T. Hinkley, 
Cc. W. Crum, O. H. Ledden, Willis Barker, 
W.H. Ingalls, F. EK. Burford, Jas. Stearns, 
R. C. Burns, FE. S. Welcomer. 

57—Alvin S. Wilson, to correspond with E. W. 
Darling, C. E. 

232—Frank Comings, Delos Ackley, A. W. Esk- 

ridge. 


——_— Co _—_—_—_—_—_ 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death. notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of lL. E.—EDs.] 

Grafton, W. Va., July 20, James A. Fleming, of 
Div. 284. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., Mrs. J. H. Burns, wife of Bro. 
J. H. Burns, Asst. M. M. B.C. R. & N. Ry. 


Avondale, Ala., July 3, Bro. A. J. Bailes, of Div. 
432. 

Newcastle, Pa., July ro, Mrs. M. C. Crum, wife of 
Bro. J. B. Crum, of Div. 148. 


Pocatello, Idaho, Aug. 4, Mrs. Mary EK. Vander- 
beck, wife of Bro. R.J. Vanderbeck, of Div. 228. 

Manhattan, Kansas, July 18, Mrs. J. S. Hitch- 
cock, wife of Bro. J. S. Hitchcock, of Div. 164. 

Los Angeles, Cal.,May 29, Anna B. Readon, a 
native of Germany, wife of Brother Harry S. 
Readon, of Div. 426. 

Bellwood, Pa., Aug. 8, Bro. Peter Meadville, of 
Div. 287. 

Pendelton, Ind., Bro. J. C. Cornwell, member of 
Dive ile 

Columbus, O., July 30, Margaret A., wife of Bro. 
James Foley, of Div. 255. 

Hot Springs, Ark., Bro. J. R. Brown, by suicide, 
member of Div. 219. 

Eldon, Iowa, Aug. 8, Bro. S. L. Bostwick, of 
Div. 181. 

Worcester, Mass., July 30, Bro. Geo. E. Richard- 
son,of Div. 57. 
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Bozeman, Mont., July 28, Bro. E. E. Watson, of 
Div. 232. 


St. Augustine, Fla., Bro. H. D. Root, of Div. 309. 





COLUMBUS, O., July 30, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It.has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst our late Brother, John C. 
Van Horn, who was killed in a collision, at San- 
dusky, Ohio, July 22, 1894, it is but just that a 
fitting memoriam of his loyalty should be recog- 
nized by this Division. 

Resolved, That, while we bow in humble sub- 
mission to the will of our Divine Ruler, we sin- 
cerely mourn the untimely end, and deplore the 
calamity that has deprived us of the companion- 
ship of a warm-hearted Brother who was respect- 
edand esteemed by all, and while we failin words 
to express our sorrow, we deeply sympathize with 
his bereaved family and friends, and trust they 
may find comfort in Him who doeth all things well, 
and we earnestly pray that God, in his infinite 
mercy, will enable them to bear up under their 
sad bereavement with Christian fortitude and 
humble submission to His divine will. 

Resolved, That, in just tribute to the memory of 
our departed Brother, Division 34 drape its charter 
in mourning for a space of thirty days. That a 
copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
family of Brother Van Horn; that they be spread 
upon our minutes, and a vote of thanks extended 
to Division 39 for the kindness shown to the 
family and our committee. 

EK. C. DOWNING, 
W. F. TAYLOR, 
Ep. GORDON, 
JOHN MALoy, 


Committee. 


SALIDA, COLO., July 16, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Almighty to re- 
move from our midst our esteemed Brother, W. 
H. Dill, who received fatal injuries while in the 
discharge of his duties on July 13, therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the untimely death of Brother 
Dill, our order has lost a true and devoted Brother, 
his family a kind and loving husband and father. 

Resolved, That we, as members of Division No. 
199, extend our heartfelt sympathies to his widow 
and family in this their hour of affliction, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for the space of thirty days as a fitting token 
of our feelings and the esteem in which Brother 
Dill was held. THOMAS RYAN, 

B. AMBERSON, +Committee. 
J. E. BARNES, 


CHICAGO, July I9, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It is with great sorrow and regret 
that we are called upon to record the death of our 
Brother, Herbert Van Every, who was killed 
whileon duty June 28, 1894, 

Resolved, That Div. 96 extend to the widow and 
family of our late Brother our heartfelt sympathy 
in their sorrow, that we mourn the loss of so 
tried and true a Brother, and that our charter be 
draped in mourning for the space of thirty days, 
and in mutual sympathy will send a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of our late Brother, and 
same to be entered on records of this Division. 

I. W. SEAVERNS, 
FRANK SPOONER, >Committee. 
H. A. JONES, 


SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX., July 30, 1894. 
Ata regular meeting, Monday, July 23rd, 1894, 
Div. 453 passed the following resolutions: 


WHEREAS, It is with profound sorrow that we 
record the death of our late Brother, Caleb Smith, 
who accidentally shot himself while removing his 
clothes from the seat box of his engine, on the first 
day of July, after coming in on his regular run 
from San Maguil. His son witnessed the sad 
death of his father as he was firing the engine. 

Resolved, While we bow in humble submission 
to the will of the Grand Chief of the Universe, we 
none the less mourn the sad death of our Brother, 
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who was taken from among us without a mo- 
ment’s warning. That we tender our heartfelt 
sympathy to the bereaved widow and children in 
their sad hour of affliction, and commend them 
to Him who doeth all things well. That in the 
death of Brother Smith, his wife has lost a kind 
and loving husband and the children a good 
father, the Mexican National Railroad one of its 
most efficient and trustworthy engineers, and the 
Brotherhood a true and worthy member and 
Division 453 an honored Brother and the em- 
ployes in general a true friend. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Division be 
tendered to the officials of the Mexican National 
R.R., for the interest taken in getting Brother 
Smith’s remains out of the Republic of Mexico to 
San Antonio, Tex. That asa tribute of respect to 
his memory we drape our charter in mourning 
for thirty days, and a copy of these resolutions 
sent to his bereaved family. 

D. TRACY, 
M. D. WILLIAMS, >Committee. 
HARRY MURRAY, 


FAIRBURY, NEB., Aug. 16, 1894. 
Ata regular meeting of Blue Valley Div., No. 


431, B.of L. E., the following resolutions were ~ 


adopted : 

Sudden death of friends from natural or acci- 
dental causes gives usa more vivid realization of 
our dependence in our Grand Master and Chief 
who rules the universe, and 


WHEREAS, A sudden and unexpected accident 
has taken from our midst Bro. I. W. Dupuis, who 
was killed near Lincoln, Neb., August 9th, 1894, 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother I. W. 
Dupuis, the C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. has lost one of 
its most trustworthy and efficient’ engineers, the 
Brotherhood a true and worthy member, society 
one of its most kind and genial companions, and 
his wife a kind and loving husband. 

Resolved, That we, the members of Div. 431, ex- 
tend to the bereaved widow and friends our ten- 
derest sympathy ; and, asatribute to his memory, 
our charter be draped in mourning for thirty days. 
That these resolutions be spread upon our min- 
utes, and published in the city papers, and a 
copy of the same be sent to the bereaved widow. 

E. W. Mason, 
TW. LIBBY, 


\ committee 
J. A. JACKSON, 


BURLINGTON, IA., July 18, 1894. 


WHEREAS, On July 5, 1894, Chris. G. Earnest, 
while in discharge of his duty, and without a mo- 
ment’s warning, met death, by derailment of his 
engine, near West Point, Ia., on the C.,T.,.N.M.& 
D. M.R.R., 

Resolved, That, while we bow in submission to 
the will of an all-wise God, we deeply feel the loss 
of our departed Brother, and sincerely mourn his 
sad fate; that,in the death of Brother Earnest, 
Division 151, B. of L. E., has lost a worthy and up- 
tight member, and one who was always ready and 
willing to extend a helping hand to those in dis- 
tress; that we tender our heartfelt sympathy to 
his sorrowing wife, mother and brothers, in this, 
their sad affliction ; that, asa just tribute to the 
memory of our Brother, we drape our charter in 
mourning for thirty days; a copy of these resolu- 
tions be placed upon our minutes, also a copy 
presented to the widow of our deceased Brother. 

A. M. PARMETER, 
J. M. SIMPSON, 


Committee. 
L. H. BARKER, 


NEWARK, O., July 23, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God, the great Geo- 
metrician of the Universe, to remove from our 
midst Thomas R. Ramsey, who came to his death, 
without a moment’s warning, while in the faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, on the Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Midland division of the B. & O. R.R., 
at Columbus, by derailment of his engine, July 13, 

Resolved, That, while we in submission bow 
to the infinite wisdom of God in removing from 
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us our worthy Brother, we cannot help mourning 
his untimely death, and that in his death we lose 
a Brother who was bound to us by the silken 
yet mystic ties of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, and one who will long be missed 
by all—true to his trust, even unto death; and we 
extend our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved 
family and friends, and point them to One who 
has promised to be a father to the fatherless and 
the widow’s God. And Division 36 extend a vote 
of thanks to the different railway organizations, 
and all visiting Brothers attending the funeral; 
and also to our Superintendent, Mr. J. M. Graham, 
at Newark, Ohio, for granting transportation. 
(Brother Ramsey was laid to rest, Sunday, July 15, 
in Cedar Hill Cemetery.) 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of thirty days; that a copy of the above 
resolutions be engrossed and presented to our 
deceased Brother’s wife, and each of the local 
papers for publication. 

GEO. WYLIE, 
Jos. ROBE, Committee. 
STEPHEN DAVIS, 


TEXARKANA, TEX., July 26, 1894. 

We, your committee, appointed to draft suitable 
resolutions upon the death of our esteemed Broth- 
er, J. A.Grimm, of Wm. Wilcox Division, 496, B. of 
L. K., who was killed in a head-end collision near 
Forest, Texas, July 23rd, 1894, submit the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother J. A. 
Grimm, Division 496 parts with a member whose 
manly principles were in accordance with the 
motto of our order, ‘‘ Sobriety, Truth, Justice and 
Morality.’’ Afriend toall men and conscientious 
in the discharge of his duty, fraternal and pro- 
fessional. Thatin the death of Brother Grimm, 
the Eastern Division of the Texas Pacific R’y Co. 
has lost the services of a faithful engineer, and 
the B. of L. KE. an earnest supporter of the princi- 
ples of our Brotherhood; ever ready with heart 
and hand to promote the interest of the order 
with whom his life work was constantly asso- 
ciated. 

Resolved, That we, as a Division, realize our 
great loss and sadly miss our Brother from our 
counsels. Wesay God does all things well, and 
in memory of our Brother we will see him not as 
he lay enshrouded for the tomb, but as in days 
gone by as he stood before us, strong in_ stature, 
kind in voice, a husband, brother and father. 
That to the bereaved wife and family who needs 
so much sympathy, we can only say, “Trust ye 
in Him who doeth all things well, forGod gave 
it as his to take away.’ That our charter be 
drapedin mourning for a term of thirty days, and 
acopy of obituary notice and above resolutions be 
presented to the family of Brother Grimm. 

A. A. CAMPBELL, 
W. COULTER, \ committee 
W.J. WILLIAMS, 


HENDERSON, ME., July 7, 1894. 
The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by Pleasant River Division, 440, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Grand Chief of the 
Universe to remove from our midst our Brother, 
Fred. Leavitt, who was killed by derailed engine, 
near Moosehead, Maine, July 2, 1894, 

Resolved, That, while we bow in humble sub- 
mission to the will of the Most High, we none 
the less mourn the untimely death of our Brother, 
who was stricken down in the vigor of manhood, 
without a moment’s warning; that we tender our 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved widow and 
children, in this, theirsad hour of affliction, and 
commend them to Him who doeth all things well. 
That, in the death of Brother Leavitt, his wife has 
lost a kind and devoted husband; the C. P. R’y 
one of its most efficient and trustworthy engi- 
neers; and the Brotherhood a truce and worthy 
member; Division 440 an honored Brother; and 
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the employes in generalatrue friend. That the 
thanks of this Division be tendered the officials 
of the C. P. R’y for the favors extended at the fu- 
neral of our Brother; and to the Court Lake Me- 
gantic, No. 558, I. O. F.,for the able manner in 
which they conducted the funeral service of our 
Brother; to Division 128, B. of lL. K., for court- 
esies extended; to Eastman Lodge, 134, B. of L. F.; 
also Mount Katahdin Lodge, 469, B. of L. F.; to 
Alex. and George McClain, who so kindly assisted 
us in paying the last sad tribute of respect to our 
departed Brother; also to Mr. A. Walker, pro- 
prietor of the Moosehead Inn, at Greenville, for 
the many favors shown by him in our time of 
trouble, and for the floral emblems presented. 
That, as a tribute of respect, we drape our charter 
in mourning for thirty days. That a copy of 
these resolutions be presented to his wife, and be 
spread upon the records of this Division. 

jas. McCLUSKyY, 

C. A. LOWELL, 


} committee 
J. M. BURKE, 


OO -2—-o 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





DANBURY, CONN., Aug. 6, 1894. 
Received from John H. Southworth, Sec’y Div. 
77, $3,000, in full on policy held by my late hus- 
band. Accept thanks. Mrs. MARCUS BARNUM. 


NEw LONDON, Aug. 3, 1894. 
Received of J. H. Southworth, Sec’y Div. 77, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, Rial C. 
Sizer. Accept thanks. Mrs. R. C. SIZER. 


ANDERSON, Aug. 6, 1894. 
Received from G. W. Haydon, Sec’y Div. 461, 
$3,000, in full on policy held by myself. Accept 
thanks. T. F. JONES. 


PROVINCETOWN, MAss., Aug. 8, 1894. 
This is to certify that I have this day received 
from T. Bryant, Sec’y Div. 61, $3,000, payment in 
full of claim of S. D. Fish, payable to Mary J. Fish. 
Estate of MARY J. FISH, 
By JoSEPH H. DYER, Administrator. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1894. 
Received from L. EK. Van Pattie, Sec’y Div. 382, 
$1,500, on policy held by Daniel Adams. 
JoHNn BECKLY, Administrator. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Aug. 7, 1894. 
Received from E. W. Davis, Sec’y Div. 446, 
$3,000, on policy held by me. PERRYJ. BROWN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 3, 1894. 


Received from F. S. Powell, Sec’y Div. 505, $4,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, A. L. Whitney. 
Accept thanks. MRS. S. J. WHITNEY. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Aug. 4, 1894. 
Received of J. Lemuel Kennedy, Sec’y Div. 74, 
$3,000, amount due on policy held by my late hus- 
band, Nelson A. Butler. 
MRS. NELSON A. BUTLER. 


HOISINGTON, KANSAS, Aug. 12, 1894. 
Received from W. M. Young, Sec’y of A. Gustin 
Div. 433, $1,500, amount due on policy held by my 
late husband, John Hess. MRs. SUSAN HEss. 


JAMAICA, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1894. 
Received from Joseph Wohlafka, Sec’y Div. 269, 
$1,500, on policy held by Edward E. Willis. 
HENRY BOWKER, 
Guardian for Ed. K. Willis, heir. 
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READING, PA., Aug. I1, 1894. 
Received of H. B. Horne, Sec’y Div. 181, $3,000, 
on policy held by the late Henry M. Hoffman. 
Accept thanks on behalf of the children. 
HOWARD H. GEIGER, Administrator. 


Hurovy, S. D., Aug. 7, 1894. 
Received from J. Doherty, Sec’y Div. 213, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, EK. F. Frary. 
Accept thanks. Mrs. ANNIE FRARY. 
Huron, S. D., Aug. 7, 1894. 
Received of John F. Doherty, Sec’y Div. 213, 
$3,000, on policy held by my late husband, George 
F. Coon. Mrs. MARTHA A. COON, 


COLLINWOOD, O., August 8, 1894. 
Received from C. C. Haskins, Sec’y Div. 3, $3,000, 
on the policy held by my late husband, Wm. §, 
Joughin, for which Iextend heartfelt thanks. 
Mrs. MARGARET JOUGHIN. 


: ALAMOSA, COLO. 
Received from Wm. Swope, Sec’y of Sierra 
Blanca Div., 209, $3,000, on policy held by myself, 


Accept my thanks. CAL T. RITCHEY. 
—_—_——_-+-@-e —________ 


TRANSFERS. 

From Diviston— 

432—Z. L. Bramlett, to Div. 207. 

511—S. Courtney, to Div. 34. 

96—Thomas Tanner, to Div. 519. 

388—I. Scofield, L. Dulet, P. McFall, to Div. 381. 
438—Samuel Keebler. 

31—Thos. Whiteley, to Div. 3. 

133—Wm. Chalmers, to Div. 390. 

113—John Clarey, W. M. Seigler, to Div. 184. 
100—A. J. Wade, to Div. 62. 

130—M. R. Myers, to Div. 196. 

170—Robert Alterson, to Div 148. 
383—Geo. Bacon, to Div. 494. 


a 


FINAL WITHDRAWALS. 





From Diviston— 
294—W. G. Field. 
346—J. C. Quigley. 
228—M. Myer. 
385—E. L. Waltmyre. 
193—J. W. Stocton. 
386—H. H. Litty. 
106—G. J. Wright. 
107—C. C. Dean. 


From Divitston~— 


11—Jacob Eusey. 
25—W. E. Miller. 
224— Richard Cook. 
75—M. W. Pottieger. 
224—Edward W. Hill. 
453—F. L. Nicoley. 
427—Charles Faulk. 
4—F. C. Jenney. 
259—H. O. Ketledge. 459—J. T. Markham. 
299—A. Thrust. 48—James Ross. 
413—L. Mastenbrook, Wm. Scott, H. H. Corbett, 
B. McLane. 
232—John Weaver, E.. R. Getchell. 
224—Edward W. Hill, Geo. Selders. 
1oo—H,. J. Warren, C. G. Brittingham. 
105—M. H. Smith, John Piggot. 


as 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Divitston— 


330—Michael Clancey. 
159—W. H. Cameron. 
224—Mat. Haly. 
441—Chas. Wilson. 


Into Diviston— 

11—J. F. O’Brien. 
409—M. J. Malloy. 
130—M. R. Myers. 
170—Robt. Otterson. 


—————-- -—-¢ a> oe — -- —_-_- ——. 


ADMITTED BY TRANSFER CARD. 


Into Diviston— 
66—W. H. Ellis, Fred. Nenabuck. 
207—Z. D. Bramlett, from Div. 432. 
358—A. W. Livingston, from Div. 34. 
95—F. Hastings, John Bliss, John Welsh, J. P. 
Shoenberger, from Div. 39. 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Subscriptions must begin with the January num- 
ber. Change of address of subscribers should be 
reported promptly. Subscribers failing to receive 
their JouRNAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. H., giv- 
ing name, location, and No. of JOURNAL, also the 
Division you are a member of, or the ‘Agent to 
whom you subscribed. All articles for publication 
should be brief, to the point, and written on one 
side of the paper only, addressed to C. H. Salmons, B. 
Of , Public Square, Cleveland, O. Terms $l. 25 
er year, *in advance. For advertising rates, address 
as. C. Currie, 18 ge bebe kebata New York. 
Pew. ARTHUR, A Ee C. H. SALMONS, ey E. 
A.B. Younason, A G. C.E. D. Everett, T. Gk 
Abe S. INGRAHAM, KF. G. E. 





DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 


1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2p. m., 
room 23, Lewis BY’ kK, 92 Griswold st. 


FRANK PIMLOTT, Cepr ass Uisatcceeecsee 2 Wesson ave. 
E. C. MappEn, FLA in” HP aay, See 29 W. Columbia 
2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays at 


at cor. Main gnd Jackson. 
D. P. BARRETT, pion oe ENS Sacss 207 Waterloo ave., So. 
J, Hs. Bente 1 ERE RS A ARIE 607 First st. 


3—COLLINWOOD, O., meetsat K. of P. Hall, Smith 
Block, Collamer at., ‘alternate Tuesdays. 





R. G. SHEPHERD, Oe aisles ert ess aks Box 310 
JOHN Barrp, F. MED AN ite MRS creates Box 147 
C.-C. HASKINS, 5 BAS CL AN, IR” Gab SOR ER URNS Tea a Box 85 


4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meetsist and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at &, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

ROSA PO DUIRS OOM: cccctssacencdectacssctcesarkoas sosvabn 712 Oliver st. 

J.H. Mack, F. A. E. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—ORANGE GROVE, at nee ANGELES, CAL., 
meets Tuesdays in B. L. milalleat fp. m0 


Harry Davis, C. E........ eer ateaccseteakee 109 N. Ann st. 
C. McCarn, TAB aceeemened tes 1327 Buena Vista st. 
We CaO RU ANGEL 116 cance ricovesccsuveacssceness oasasoes 460 Solano st. 





6—-MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, meets 2 & 4 
mone 1:30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th st. 


Wo. H. FULLER, OnE. iavAa bi deresaedcteassae seat deadeaseaae 
THOS. Ww. SWERVE WE AS Bi ividecsetecoicceesctsarcctetecissesun 
C. L. BLack, Be Sra tet cies ae oes Box 203 


eee IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. E. Hall, cor. Fourth and Ferry. 


Pe TAR MRDING ON Mia 8 cols cnshinee: 173 N. 6th st 
J. Howiany, F. A. ar roby Woe hn RE 13th and Ball 
8—MEXICO, atSLATER, MO., meets in K. P. 


Hall, Tuesdays, 1;30. 
a MULLEN, C. H 
JOHN FITzGERALD, F. A. H Sed 
PRTG ee PGS hceees occertoe ee cea de cccotes dacteaccdecvctases 


9—WASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. E. Hall, over 
Maen & Goodman’ 8, ‘ond & 4th Sundays at 2. 


PORTO e meee neers e sess eeseees as Se eesesesee® 











H. A. READ, C. Red ens en on Ee 

W. 6 BAUMAN Be AS aes i itasce'sees Eo kSicadesodete’ Box 427 
J..E. CRAVEN, La ee ee lh ee -Box 214 
10—CHTOAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 

3lst st. 

i Burns, (olka LERe ee eh ser Seas 2623 So. Park ave. 
FRANK MEYERS, REA @ ira S33 7024 Stoney Island ave. 
L. D. Murpuy, 7 ee ny ee 2949 Vernon ave. 


eens Pl Sobek al Bemus l te tie phen ware ee > ee fa Sate 
11—-INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 


D.’A. ER, WOLVES eit eaieiescanseee 179 N. California st. 
Wm. M. BLYTHE, SAIS) Bb a9 a eo recvasecenseteoconss 287 N. Pine 
W. REVEL, Ins Settd edisht dedncdusveveeseacwectes 39 So. Arsenal st. 


ines at WAYNE, IND., meets every Sunday at 2 


DP. t.y aor Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 
JOHN G. BECHTOL, Fah ROC NE 354 W. Washington 
M. TEAGARDEN, F, A. E. and Te Bes 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
ght t ie at Hake biel Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 


©. W, Snows O- Weve cats esis. Porta e City, Wis. 
Cuas. W. Wy atvengh FRAY S Eicececctvetvote: 616 St. James st. 
WALTER SHANNON, LNG scscsnvessccccccsesscesssss Portage, Wis. 


14—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall, Kinney Bl’k, Charlotte st. 








A. Myrrs, C. Beas eae aie sduceabietdsss gneve ceateve ...72 2nd st. 
HE, VAN VOsT, B.A. Wosssssssssie ssossssvesoone 182 Elizabeth st. 
M. J. CARROLL, Dr piacctiaceteasteststeeetrnacccosstestesbecceae 84 Main 


15—BUFFALO, N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 


Rosert C. Rose, C. E 
Joun H, HORNER, F.A. EH. & Ing.........518 So. Division 
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ea O., meets every cones evening i 
aes of L. E. Hall, South Market st : Ti a 
N. JENKINSON, O)p SUA Ma eer ee Pave ca teces Box 387 

meted: Boney, EA E. & Ins.. ..520 So. Orange st. 


17—STANBERRY, MO., meets dudiva: 9:30, 1.0. Hs 
Hel cor. 12th and Park sts. 





EK. . THompson, Os Bisiiseadtent ateee seeecee ies atthe 
WwW. Ti. BALDWIN, F.A Hi teseesceeeee emote Lock box 400 
J.C. MILuroy, V8.5 hevasccear te ate Box 244 





18S—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
ae in Curtis Block, State st. -, Opposite Church st. 


CooPER Tes ddsbaavacneeticsevdrpecantetetareaene 61 Jones ave. 
B. WARD, ro Db conabee sehen OR teeee 14 Birch Crescent 
we. B. Nicou, ana Tea teaceschacettpaa odtcnecteeteente 86 Thompson 








19—BLOOMINGTON, ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 





at 2:30 p. m., 910 West Chestnut st. 
WER OS Oo Wcities. cacceorccsascblcoatacls 807 No. West st. 
EKpw. McDoNnALp, WracAt Hos ...713 West Mulberry 
Wm. SuTFIN, gi) ea .607 W. Chestnut st. 








20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays, at 10a. m., cor. Market and 4th st. 


PAVE IVETON ONG Chey) Sab .ochacksconat cau scoveretteccese +1322 High 
Ais BECHOUS IR TSB Ie, NUE, Daten) One ge Na RRO LURE Bp pe Pie 1700 Spear 
JERRY CLEWELL, PAu seaeecteecs acheter: 1921 Broadway 





21-MEMPHIS, TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30a. 
m., 176 Johnson ave. 





Pure MLPA Vie Ceiba icescaes cdecwebiey sce soaush occcheecaate 672 Main st. 
JACOB WAGNER, F. A. E. & Mery a eee Le eee 13 Bender 


22-—CAMDEN, N. J., meets first and third Sun- 
wae at 2p.m., at B. iyi: Hall, 10 South 2nd. 


L. Lewis, a Mt Holly, N.J., Box 137 
eagle PDA REDDY am EAS WG Rocdccd ces leccccdschace coueten 900 Penn st. 
R. GAUNTT, Tpssscs!, reese tae eeabsdasécscddcceoscleeedss 323 Mickle st. 
EN Fees A meets Ist & 3rd Mondays, 
1:30 p.m., at B. L. . Hall, 117 South 5th st. 
He HoRNBERGER, C. in Si sdtesgacardaccpaccenacesea se 1506 So. 8th st. 
PUR ANIREIR WAND AC. Hi.) deeccasicccesccsecnads 1501 EK Edwards 
GEO. HOFFMAN, PTUs oees cues si decr svees Gaus ceceet 802 So. 11th st. 








24—CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
p.m., in Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 


WiAtrE Bey At Apia) ORM ciciaccsccencode a aeieeline Box 102 
OLE TORGERSON, F. MORES Lite tae teks er pe Lab es 


25—-TERRE HAUTE, IND., meets 2 paces at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. *Main and 7th sts. 

JOHN F. Woop, . Hi sescascsccar teen: Ac vader czas? suerens te 634 N. 9th 

CHAS. BENNETT, Pe ASH Hi Qo LILS ss seuee 672 Wabash ave. 


state pet Me VA., meets 1 and 3 copra at 10 
madatio dk . Hall,’ cor. Mayo and Frankli 

Wie Ge eae %G, oe Babendoseostentescaicerescoaondecses 408 Havtock 

J. ae WiGOD SB AR iis caseuecteee hae 112 North 20th st. 

A . CHALKLEY, Thee Ws gsetnincdosec uate aceeres 2305 E. Broad st. 


27—RACINE, at F aouyhera ILL., meets first and 
third Sundays in A. . Hall, at2 p.m. 

L. McGovern, C. o DA eleadectaciedee eat eee are 2 Carroll 

R. M. GRIFFITH, > ALES ns. Jone 256) Liberty: 


23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., meets nadia at 
10a. m., in Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 


T. L. Brown, gu Uilegocctaatercsysanqulecaccoontescoaeceteteeeesent Box 169 
Ws Ha Burpy Ee As. Bic subnets Ween ee Box 169 
Ns BONE CGENINTS | )LIBiesetss cascverrneesa ead. ctl uedasereeteees Box 75 


29—-GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, marine meets 
Wednesdays, at 7: 30D. m., at B. all. 
J.D. Ketner, C. E. & I 4 Western Nat’ 1 Bank 


13M he Foster, F.,A.E ..3835 Abriendo ave. 


30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1p 

ie and3d Sie ed a over Phillipsburgh abe Bank: 
A. F. SuHepp, C. HE. & SErialheetticnntneal Pts, . Box 3 
M. Ww Mover, 1 By RS eth SE AR i Box 7 


ysrijenel 5 Welt a oe O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2 





iN EOS be Hall, Public Square. 
G.D Mice CW ee reer) ates ac recy elecensects 17 Abby st. 
cf B. KELLEY, 1 the rads UO) AE A ie os 73 Carroll st. 
W.H. Bockivs,. DTS bet ee et aoe se dv evsseueosses 428 Scovill ave 


32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 

C. H. Satmons, C. E 

C. K. Ropinson, F. A. 3H. oN Gay Ae Ht 108 N. 4th 


33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1 & 3 Sunday at. 
2:30, in B. ue E. Hail, 16 E. Main st. 


JAS. Ler, Gee rcrir iticatectrsearitcsscratecsssie sdacerces 85 Clay st. 
A, MENISH, K A a oat oo ae ustiscteden oO oO meee 
H. . PULLEN, TNO ote acapeas cnacerecetecs exceten 36 Beardsley st. 


34—LITTLE MIAMI, atCOLUMBUS, O°, meets 1 & 3. 
Sundays 2:30, 2, 4 & 5 ’Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 


JOHN T., Boorn, +e IRIE Pe SIN ES 432% High st. 
DAY. McCormick, BVA Misapessncatbacarne 1094 Bennett Bt. 
JOHN CASSEL, 1 ORE SN Alay 158 W. First ave. 
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35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m., and 4th Sunday ‘at 2:30 Dp. Mm, 
in Masonic Hall, cor. "Elm and Kenner sts. 

GEO. VRICE, C. E 

H. G. CRISSINGER, BS ALS Bik Gord ia terieec tas oeees Sav ecer Box 66 


36—NEWARK, meets every Sunday, at1p.m., in 
B.L. E. Hall, 8. Park & 2nd st. 

C. C. Boso, C. j MRR BEAR Tf 8 354 Eastern ave. 

CHAS. BAGULEY, F.Ag Be z : 

Evtas Dew, TS iigcan. oe ees 145 KE. Main 


37-MATTOON, ILL., meets every Sunday at 3p.m. 





in Hinckle’s Block, W. Broadway. 
W's BIRD, Ci Same isccsesrccstestecercrte dee 149 Wabash st. 
Ww.w. SMYTHE, AG . Cevevctwteons Gscede 126 Edgar ave. 








38—STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
te and third "Mondays at 2p.m., in Masonic Hall. 


NE WOOMB) (Ci Hibseer errs reteree teceas bus aecsuacn 
C. " JORDAN, THUG A Sa Ree e ras ootec neta ca facana re sua deceaceedens 
W.N. SHEPARD, TB ONT Sanat: ao Oa en Box 244 





39—SEYMOUR, IND., meets 2&4 Mondays, 7:30 p. 
m., Hustedt’s Hall, cor. 2nd & Ewing. 

J G. IPR. Ch Hisscerecns 1384 W. 6th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

OSAT WAT PERS scl pA CM GHN Gc LTB yicisicscracsseneseccsusess Box 224 


40—PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
at lp. m. and 3d Saturday at 8p. m. 














GW BABB VOR Binsvetraceteastsatescscsassdsaceee 13 Fredrick st. 

Ra BUCKMAN, IBeAN Hine tettarescte tee delsvecesctids 23 Fredrick st. 
WG HILBORN, ITS ececeehdeswasassensccke'sseeessbs 64 Morning st. 

41—ELMIRA, N meets first and third Sundays 
at onp om: vat ‘sau ‘Fellows’ Hall, Water st 

¥. HEBE, EP Rs eerie adioke pest 217 W. 3rd st. 

A OINDIS ARB tn cena sleacsscacsactece 127 W. Market 

By BVO KONTGHIT Brees caskencceecantscse sacsccsens 402 W. 5th st. 





42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Saturdays, 8 p.m., Druids Hall, 7000 So: Broadway. 


E. F. GREEN, HAL thy LE he AI CO SPO Up 6619 So. 6th st. 
G. PENDLETON, F. A. + ETO RIE SaaS 6807 Penna ave. 
W. P. ALLEN, SS Tee an SO 6627 Vergen ave. 





43—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
Royal Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Blk., Mondays at 2. 


Weil) NT ORFOLGS( Os eb eas ccsastcsssccetees soctevece No. Park ave. 
J. HE. CALDWELL, A... Hi vcccsess.scce or. Water & Center 
WES VLU BRIR AY rd TBs slesseeceee sare cesdccb snes sees 703 Terrace st. 





44—W YOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m. aan Odd Fellows wal 
‘ Hittie4, C. E., Ins. & Jour. Agt... ... Box 146 
J. MEASURES, F. Ae tre a Box 107 


45—-WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 








SPIBOSTE Rs) Oe Biecsccsteseccssscestesduedsteuswestecds¥eos 3914 Aspen st. 
JOHN BH: DEIGEM, FB’, A. Ele ccssssssesccoodscerasss 628 N. 37th st. 
H. P. KELLEY, pA AD LIKE AAC SUNS aN 620 N. 35th st. 
46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 
eae Sad evening at 8p.m. 
FAS NE ROAR ROT TiO tte cen cee cates oacensctices tenets 132 Central 
J.W. “ BLEWER, DAM Hr saat ecateneren es 622 Central ave. 
J.M. JONES, [et een AEE e Paty 197 Quail 
47-HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 
TDW ELCH. Ci Hiswsssccceee sadeddedicasesetedeesettectenets 3 Collier 
¥.L. Batcom, F. A. E........ .18 Cottage ave. 





G. A. BADGELY, Ins .19 Cottage Grove ave. 
48s—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 

8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Ball cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 
WwW. ‘HOMPSON, Nara b Likase ena 2803 Scott ave. 
J... Patt, F.A k. Jscasweatcbecsaeretencte steer etese 2919 Caroline 


49—-ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS, hs meets 
Ist Thursday & 3d Sunday, in yin O. F. Hall. 











ve. ORNS TON, Ol Miecssstccccnectenenteonsrscehoscreces 301 8. 4th St. 
J SULLIVAN, F. A. BH 05 Market ave. 
M. Tt STEPHENS, PTS sisi cataccns swasiasecassvecvsccessndossetecse 








50—CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets 1 and 3 Sundays 
an 2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 








ie le . ATKINSON, CSU eediankch dae «Fp SIR ie Box 3 
G. W ’ McCARTNEY BeAr ivrelecccctueast roevtcneccereats Box 53 
Pea “LEEBERGER, beh CLES ON a Oe ESET 
OL ee PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
1:30''p: Gen. Robert Patterson’ s Hall, Broad st. 
JERRY O’ Been, OPIN Soi oies ts foeseecctes osaecnes 1638 Ellsworth 
W.C. Roperts, F. A. E. & Ins., ., 1518 N. Broadway, 


Baltimore, Md. 


52-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
ul oa 3 Sundays, at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 

Bri SHIPLEY, Me Pree See Serco adane soe TSI HK. Preston 
‘ UNGLAUB, FMEA MEK & Jour. “Agt... ..907 EH. Preston 

tue Ww. Fry, ns Slee LE At a POT BM a Ne, "340 Girard ave. 


53—JERSEY OITY, N. J., meets 2d & 4th Sundays at 
2:00 a m., Elks’ Hall, Montgomery st., nr.Warren. 
cl pac MALONEY, Gu Ehvcee desssssrsostaporicensn 249 Fourth st. 
C. BRowN, GAs Mu esscsrtens i 

2. GARABRANT, Ing.........105 Thomas st., 






67 Baldwin ave. 
Newark, N.J. 
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54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., brs Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 


at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st 
C. CASKEY, U. ne Suge ndE Tee aster auen nea tosneaae 14 Kingston ave. 
Ji; ELM OODSLGE AL Ki Qe Enieteeviesuotteesict dts Doun Om 


55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
meatal and) Mangere: in Engineers’ Hall. at3p.m. 


HVASHIEUDS. 2O > Wkc.tecsetokcietisscscccteesoessBesceuecssade 
Ss. ‘CARADY, By, A. 58 24th st., Ogden, Utah. 
int cn Doon, Ins Re eer A rs a 








56—KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 8rd st. 





JOs. HUVERSTUHL, O), Wh ccxeskcapeneesesees Serer eee Hotel Clyde 

es CoLuLiER, Ad 2 ee 916 Grand ave. 
. O'BRIEN, ThS.!.3).. dee eee 1226 Reid st. 

57—PROVIDENCE, R. I., meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 
poo’, at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 

EK. W. DARLING, ORNs: coed sheccot ee Rtas Oooh s kone 97 Jewett 

J. W. WILLIAMS, Ey AS sHiS.cmcggstessaccsen demas 173 Orms st. 

OFA SW AEPPLE. DMB sities eres 21 Felix st. 


58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 
Sundays at 2p. WOR ae Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 


J. WETHERWAX, C. Ri eee See 15 Franklin 
CuHas. A. Porrer, BF Ac Woe eeoee ance 9 Watkins ave. 
J.D. PRIMMER, SMART wa ee River st. 





59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets dst ate Me at 2, & 3d 

Sunday at ], at Engineers’ Hall, A shops. 
bath EVANS, COE ea Bath-on- auied Hudson) ING Ye 
s. Buruans, F. A. E.,Bath-on-the- Hudson, N.Y. 
Af en ore Ins...... 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N.Y. 


60—ROCK ISLAND ae meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hal Elm st. and 5th ave. 

J: BR: WILKINSON, (GA a "312 BE. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W. M. Jounson, SAL Bs db, Line ce ee 901 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atlda. 
m., and fourth Tuesday at 2 p.m. , at Hngineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld. 

L. . GoopricH, C.E., 2 Lincoln st., Charlestown, 


Mes 
na R. DaRiee F.A.E.,6School, Charlestown, Mass. 
. BRYANT, Tas Sales ae Box eile Salem, Mass. 


62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
k, cor. Main and Public square, ears "2:30, 





PLY REA WT CP Ric seactvesesisccgatcedastsacusciaa cree! 4 5. Main st. 
F. EK. Brooks, Barbra "epg Ceca a ee Mat 582 Maple ave. 
C. C. BoyEr, Crt ee Cel NRE RUIN A) OFFI BB OW kv ord. 





63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., meee a and third 


Sundays at 12:30 p. m., in BL& A Building. 

5 VCS aaa eR, CLS] socal meee e bebe pace peceubaneeeeeent 89 Patton st. 
O. 8. Reyworie, WA) boosie cceesteloes 25 Allendale st. 
CHARLES F. Roor, MA Niscteces a@eoeescnes tie 96 Bancroft st. 





64—WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
er 2p.m.,in Pythian Hall, 405 Main st. 


Ti SETA MEVTONS Oil. cccrssiccecetenctrecsenccctemes 84 Mulberry 
Oo Ware DIAS PAL 5 BIE cater noes as cucceseoee 112 Beacon st. 
MM. dos FAME PON SIN Sse cc cscavesecocereeeenes 84 Mulberry st. 


65—-CHILLICOTHE, O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30 p.m., cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 


Wie BG TVANGN Ci El cocscseasc ccevaneaseccanteeees 447 H. Water 
GEOL Wie WALTERS. (HoA. CMe ssf ccccescunseees 678 E. Main 
GSW CUPTER EMS s0y cscs caccevacvtaresocreesenrees 274 E. Main st. 


66—CREAM CITY, at ME WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2:30, in B. E. Hall, cor. East 
Water & Mason sts. Be 3rd floor. 


. B. CHAMBERLIN, C. E............ 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
J. Rune, UP SAA ee cin, le ceasuaceosase tees 715 Clybourn st. 
C. McCoLnuMy, In8...cceeeeeseesrereesrsereseneeeees ...288 Greenbush 





67—DUNKIRE, N. Y. meets in A. 0. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p.m. 


J.C. KINGETER, c. Bisvadstonokesshesacsussge ees 27 W. Doughty 
W.S. Srymour, F A. E. ..93 Ruggles st. 
C. H. SHERMAN, Tacs +...00 H, 2nd st. 








68—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Tuesday at 7:30, Cullis’ otal he Wellington st. 


ANDREW TEMPLETON, C. Eunicsssccsscesecesceences 105 Waterloo 
. E. Crovucn, F. A. Ee salen iocics soccendensetaws 387 Waterloo st. 
PURE MBE B OU Bene teceteceescanccto Sb eee chess eens 102 Waterloo st. 


69—NORTHERN TIER, at GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets Ist Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd BOnhG? 16 at 7:30. 
WM. Dove, Os He.) ccc cscscsces es Jecsces tarot 7 No, 8th st. 





B. SKIBNESS, AEA Hs) HERS Minas coets cla tenaceepee eset Box 203 
H. GOWENLOCK, LIMScseee Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
C.D. PHILLIPS, JOA Ecce seeeeee DEVILS Lake, N.D. 





70—TORONTO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 
at Occident Hall, cor. Bathurst and Queen sts. 

Gro. Mitts, C. BE. Tap ae ne uonette 48 Bellevue Pl. 

P. GAFNEY, gs Os Was Nah ah CR CLE 4 4 85 Grange ave. 


71—PENN TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays 1:30, York and Amber sts. 

Hi .AELARVER BONO! Kee ee ra etate 2010 EH. York st. 

D.H. FOWLER, F.A.E. & Ing.......... ..2163 East York st. 
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72—AMBOY, wae meets 2d & 4thSundays at 3 p.m. 
in B. of L: E. Hall. 
O. Comstock, C. me Care of Brewster House, Free- 





port, Ill. 
Wi POWELL MA. Me Cee tee: Freeport, Ill. 
= WILLIAMS, ‘Ins Was ouatticet ccna ee Box 416, Amboy, Ill. 
—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sunday at 2 p.m. 
Ai ee third Saturday at 7 p. m., at 82 Pinkney st. 
PUP TR Crs | Ruscicccstecicavaceccsdesetstossieese Gecase o 308 W. Main 
SLi mean AGI ee. 1018 W. Dayton st. 
PETER SENDT, Foi Ve ae 403 W. Mifflin 


74—HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts. at spam. 


H. B. HUMPHRIES, o: Ril eccteeracste set eeti pan aueneess 643 Boas st. 
MVR LCTO SON ER) Miche lutea evatss oacsdre wieslenateaady 618 Colder st. 
A eal Fa KENNEDY, ins Se eet a eee cada ceteres ecare « 508 Colder. 


75—-READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
at lp.m., at 729 Penn st. 


K. E. OODWARD, C. é Pienbecaceostece eee riatens 125 Walnut st. 
N. H. DoHNER, POAT ae oe 18 Seventh st. 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, he ON ites ath ssc 618 N. 10th st. 





76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday at 8 p.m., in Pythian Hall, Main st. 


ee VEC INTO SITS OnE cescacneceecssese ces cosnetacs cca psancees 619 William 
Are BROWNLER, OF A Ne 5) Oceccsccest cosvacttucsests 497 Elgin 
. THORNE, Vee ee 8 Sons Brandon, Man. 





NEW HAVEN, UONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
10:30, in B. L. E. Hall, Chapel & State sts.° 


‘ . .226 Howard ave. 
W.M. Peet. &. AW Ea:.. ....184 Meadow st. 
J EL. SOUTH WORTH ENS ccccsscesss.cte05s.00 129 Columbus st. 


78—LOUISVILLE, KY., meets Mondays at 9:30.a. 
m., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 












H. Seance OR eno ccen cts seencacece Sakns Sucah stp bas 1061 6th st. 
He A. BURGESS, PEA ¢ Hie e.ceccc ssc steve te aacachaeces 1114 5th st. 
Joe WATHERS, CL Saclcetosctetsssrerecie, vedett os 1020 6th st. 
79—BROOK FIELD, MO., meets l1and3 Mondays. 
JOHNGE AR DE Bet Ct Hide qlesecetesecsssdtoscsersece sso cuasapssesets 

MER D ENVOY Wer A Re iv incaccelecscosskiscoatdessenstcccvsenss Box 105 
Cee eed Ker OV aehe. te ean Oe 2 








80—BALDWIN, at STEVEN’S POINT, , WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, So. Side. 


FRED. GILLETT, Oi Digiearseieereatetvetsos cesses sccese 621 Church st. 
ED Omar ani Big AUS: Hi spdecaisessbstecwe certo ne 218 Center st. 
W. D. GoLtTz 1 CORE IONS tke 8 AGO 432 Center st. 





8I—-KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
B’ldg, 7:30 p. m., first and third Saturdays. 


JRSPHOK. Op Millitacrcteshiscsessaseseascvssueccesec sess 628 Packard st. 
en CoRR eEN Ks AS We ces: 519 Tenney ave. 
CHABUS BERENS (LNBs csescccssecestssneessauaveecssdens 718 Ferry st. 





82—SIOUX CITY, IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 

2 p.m. ae cor. 4th and Jackson. 
Rost. E. Morris ... 913 13th st. 
L. B. Currine, a 1209 Jennings 
W. pre NT eee ee ee ee ee Cat 811 Wall st. 


883—OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 
J. A. DRYDEN, C. RW. Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
A. Knox, F. SE a PR ane Re Leas OF 


84—CHARLOTTE, N. C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 














p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
D. Hi McCoxttovuas, C. eee ee Hotel 
Ts HAYNES, FA. UE ocasasactesss east coset vate 411 N. Poplar 
A. | Rerteiees LTS sccsocestncccsoste estat tedcne seuss eetenes 10 Cedar 


8§5—PALMETTO, c ey ar ges . C., meets 2& 4 
Mondays, at 7: 50 p. Tee. of E: Hall. 

fF. L. HOLLAND, CEP ta oe cota teeetensese 212 N. Sumter 

T. M. Gurnn, F. A. E. & Ins., 249 N. Henderson st., 


86—-ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 
fourth Sundays at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Reed st. 





Cuas. E. CLARK, OT ME CS es ate a ee 312 EB. Coates st. 
GEO. M. NELSON, F. ve Pa eee ess, ees 517 W. Rollins 
Ez. W. wile ee LTV Boat, sodeecsecas scenes First Nat. Bank 








87—TROY, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
1:30 p. m., 1. O. F. Hall, River st. 





AUD eel NES Og Win scadsecnicserecasnctsesabsosscssess 169 Payne st. 

WB... PuAKE, WA. H.....:-.- 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N. 

A.H. WILSON, Fi thes ine tk eae opment eel 444 Tenth st. 

ss—GEO. W. VROMAN, at NORTH PLATTE, NEB., 
meets 1 &3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 

W.H. Fixes, C. baa Sete Ne a, ste sa te vatiecenratssansetnas Box 298 

CE BSA Go UH, of Ais hitee deccsosctrcesdctcasa:cscrsssroceassneess Box 314 

JOHN T. STUART, htm Boe eee teen aahyeneanetecasaeee Box 367 





89—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q., 
meets alternate Sundays at 2 ps Mm: 
.337 Charron st. 


Gro. Ketu, C. E t 
JABS Murpry, Ps AGT tree eteniseetteed 63 Richmond st. 


B. F. Lytze, Ins. A re AP hiss ces 136 Congregation st. 
90—POTTSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 


oe eeeeeneeeee 







a atl0a.m.,in K. of P. Hall. 
he Wane, OC. | ELL ON Ue 423 EK. Market. 
Shwon: F. A. won ee oe 428 E. Norweigan st. 


E.C. CAREY, Ins... ..213 W. Norweigan st. 


863 


ineets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 








9I—TRENTON, MO., 

FAN LOLS CRN Gel B. L. E. Hall, over Union Bank 
JOHN E. DIPPELL, C. ti se hadeaete FeORLACEaa TSO cab bel coded s Box 269 
A. rie Wo.Lcort, PF, LSE sencacetraonetaies trays th tes anesh Box 158 
J. . NESTLEBUSH, tie BARC ie- Pcl RE TICCPLTS MAE eg Box 16 
O=PEORIA, ILL., meets lst Sunday at 2, and 3rd 

Saturdays 7:30 Observatory Bld. 

C. C. SMITH, C3 Bosses ccla aeeen 502 Western ave. 
We Geman BY) Ac. Hh. Go LnSleesscceteenes 610 Western ave. 
Prana. TENN., meets Tuesdays, 7:30, Elk’s 

MeN MEEDORE WR, COs Ha c.ccccoststeecsemtcderaes 377 Highland 
Wiel TATE, FE. AS ee ee 248 W. Chester st. 
JOHN SMALLEY, This..)co a eee ee 





94—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 

3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall, Front & Spring st. 
ALLEN COWDEN, C.. Bie sornerence 2 W. Bluffst. 
w+.e--041 Genesee 
JAS. Bice, Jo. Agt Seuwsbeuceavbaceaebaceseesieeee Meee 14 paleh da as 








Ff lh eas TER nb ot Queen City Hail 8th and Precmean: 
Fah NCE TRAN 1 (Cl Tic csstesteescesseseectsens oc Ludlow, Ky. 
J. H. Conn, F. A. "B. & Ins... Hawthorn av. ., Price Hill 





96—W EST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d Sun- 
days at 10:30 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 


aig eae AGN ES OMU NaN Oo By so ciacasiae Gshcecccavessseactassienes 122 Towa st. 
JOHN CRAWLEY, d rpaly aera CHR or ean a AY 2837 N. May 
J. W. SEARLS, Pee at walsh: 259 W. Indiana 





97—-SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 
1:30 p. m., n. e. cor. Hanover and Camden sts. 


G. fas COVE NI O26 Hi cess ssccecaccesodedcceveccesce ses 1405 William st. 
Hy . CARMAN, ARPA Wise cosscasce ss cocawes 308 E. Randall st. 
Je a STEPHENS, MTB ae Es dee chess acs sccnaeseevene 610 W. Lee st. 





98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 
at 2, 1519 O st., 4th floor. 

FST ORNBE BG? Ot Hicccsccnssccssscceccet envabcsctecssetead 1333 O st. 

H. Wiacensost, F. A. E. & Ins...... .......1700 Vine st. 


99-WATER ictal nat ae meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. m. Jofi.e.) Hall 

WA. SEA DApAcy ay Oseli, cowelewatocsdevncatens seatvadecve ces eemed 

H.R. BLACKSTONE, IM HAC st Wiizececesavacecacareguacun ens ot ba 

Sih) Vier AIDC MME Bieta cenavcas setae gobedeassmestessatsqestsachedst cs 


100—DANVILLY, ILL., meets lst Monday and 8rd 
Saturday, at 7:30p. m. mB L. E. Hall, Lae Main st. 








Wie HEP N DIA One Risse onc stucs eeusntiesteoteaccsstes 2N. Hazell 
H. Davis, Fs AU Ap SP SW NR ESS NO Pa SU hos N. Hazell 
Ale tev MATHER, ADDIS, Sie csaecth cess vestecedecs pee 439 N. Jackson 


101-GREENBRIER, at HINTON, VA. Hae vies 1& 
3 Sundays and2 & 4 Mondays, in Rae Bld., at 2) 
C.S. FaALconer, C. Box 66 
T.G.Swats, F. A. 
Pi [pal a TANNER, Ins 


eR MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:30, 











inB Hall Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 
Wm. ieee Bick eee Sh ee a ox 497 
Routo M. PL bere: BAG HS ee Ce eee Box 629 
Fe UR NEY “ETB oc seesttoeds ee coatoces nccoonsees anes L. Box 622 
103—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIE, WYO., 
meets Saturdays, 7:30p.m.,G. A. R. Hal il: 
Wma. NorraGes, C. Wis eee 720 3rd st. 
G. W. DE Forest, HAL Be & ingen 404 6th st. 


104A COLUMBIA, PA., meets 1 & 3Sundaysat1p.m., 
at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

Wit.) BATGHT ES Ohisieccscccsssdecersasccbers Ae Pa 260 No. 3rd at. 

Gro. W. FAGER, i (Al Be SA nd ete. 150 N. 3d st. 


105—NEW YORK ee meets Ist Bena gi 8:30 
p. m..3d Sunday, 10 a. ™ BT No. 110 East 125th st 








Tskace Ds WoorsHt Oo Mictackek 242 B. 128th st. 

Henry A. Hoses, F.A.E. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 

HAULS BAKER, Viigo ose 30 Monroe, Flushing, N.Y. 

106—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 2nd & 4th Satur- 
days at 7:30, in Grand Army Hall. 

H.R. 5 ieee 55 OURCU RASS ITO STS MN ota Box 624 

CHAS. B. GALLEHER, F. A. E....Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 

F.T. PERRY, TDS cee ceed as ek cadcel ade vance stotbean doused Box 677 

107—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Engineers’ Hall, 
second and fourth Saturdays at 7:30 p.m. 

ACR IMEME MIS nh Pae GW Hiaiseee cu eces evs ucesceescoass 817 So. 11th st. 

A.B. MarsuH, i FS ee ae 1819 Pacific st. 

H. E. SLATER, WES ueeeucctet olactebtes cdecncedcssssoes 2115 S. 12th st. 

108—BLAIRSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysin I. O. 8) Hail. 

PRU ONS Cri Mresrececcuroterccessecececsacetsss dscesestnnsaneaes 

G. W. Danie eae EE A: FEO iis ccetcedee denatencenee 

M.S. ANDERSON, Ins......2nd floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 


109—-QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 


ED) PWR LGIET:, (Ck Hi tecncecdcvcesscstebbeaetars beceeat 3826 Aspen st. 
J.B. Struts, AST Oe See ES 3711 Brown st. W. 
E. 0. JOHNSON, UNS eacedosscssausensveddatbetvaaade 3529 Wallace st. 


864. 


110—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., ky 
Saturdays at 8, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bld, Is 
bet. 7th and 8th. 


ce COU VOW AN. 1O ss ED jeascoocccswecorems Sepconetecencctsptrveteass Box 283 
NECGINNIB: EY. As veccsheccsvoupenecee eater rete ttonce 2005 I. st. 
B. DRGUE NER LTB osnsisvnsenacesuas treteer erent taarresecsons 914 BH. St. 


11I—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, ILL., meets 2 & 4 
Mondays, in "Masonic Hall, at 7: 30 Dp. m. 

TD AOMPIBRCE, CL Ba..cctcsssen 5336 Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McCormack, F. A. E...... 4726 State, Chicago, Il. 

H. Broapsent, Ins....5244 Wabash ave. , Chicago, 11 JRE 


112—CRESTON, pow as meets every Tuesday even- 


ingat B. L. BE. 
J.B. Kirscu, C. om ae Ins...Room 1, Merchant’s B1’k 


GEO. C. WEBSTER, BypA Gr Bie tecee terrae codes 309 So. Birch 


113—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut. 











E. Cc, HAMMER, LOM UR ae at 6 os ee 105 Jay st. 
DA ROWNELEO DI. ch emAcn Hig ey reestrircac ssi 1013 Mulberry 
G. W. RUSSELL, Inge, Ro eae 806 E. 5th st. 





1144A—WATERLOO, LOWA, meetsin 8. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at 2p. m. 





L. H. Harvey, Oy Hehe Chl. 836 Lime st. 
C. C. CALKINS, 'F. A.B ...008 Almond 
Hier Caw. lines eiceccss ...315 High st. 


115—-CHEYENNE, WYOMING, meets every Monday 


ee 7:30 p. m., in irst National Bank Block. 
J. V.E.LIs, eR TT Re 2122 Evans st. 
SER CREE RT Mite iy Wy) he co 101 8 Te Ons Box 675 
Wx. S. McGuire, NMG Megreuenccestabercrevt cosets 2121 Evans st. 


116—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 
meets at B. L. E. Hall, first and third Sundays. 


Ropert EH. Hopson, C. ee Aa gees 509 Elm st. 
A. T. GARLAND, F. check, 713 Jacob st 
ATT MOR HA RARE dic sia Scat es seecasnr ascabasevs bossa testiamosncsees 





117—SANBURN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Ist Sunday and ie Monday at 2: 30. 


PO BAI BOP HS. tee eer tcs uaGpevescssines’s 308 W. 9th st 
Cuas. A. BEEBE, i EA VeeL aa iees suas pedeeisecestcetesn soars 
GS. VLILOMPSON G1 N1B.cre.cesnepes saetesesscacpoaaseces 915 Rawlins 





118S—BROCK VILLE, ONT., monte in Merrill’s Block, 


King st., every Tuesday, at 7:3 Op. m. 
Ly ers LAWRENCE, RUS RE Gece stenecheueepeustbsstcessterascscen Box 654 
R. WARDROP, F. "ALE 5 
J. CHATEM, Lae reer tae gemuel 
119—DUBUQUE, IOWA, meets 1 &3 Sundays, 2p. m. 
JOHN J. BARKER, C. E. & Ine............. 1670 Washington 
RA NRG MALY TONs WE ce AL. El ce soccensscesecsenccvenes 161 Broadway 





en ee O., meets 1& 3 Sundays, at 2p. m., 
I. F. Hall, cor. Main and Wayne sts. 


C. ne Nurrtina, A IRE SN BITS 513 So. Main 
Wm. H. WARNER, EMA Mitt evsactaceeccvesee te eertas: 797 N. Main 
OMS POPP Lm Bee sc.c.susetevcatccveccerwaneeces dante 772 So. Main 





121I—EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store, on Jefferson Bb., alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 


EE ELLIM, Hic pecckscaeeuade antcareesenoeioes ce oot oeeeee 
HENNEL, SCA SB eee eaate se venchavt Sn onceraner Box 125 
ee A. McCLeLLAND, DBF Acree ieee asecas ancesenee Box 32 





122—GRATIOT, at FORT GRATIOT, ous meets 
2nd & 4th Sundays, 1 p. m., in B. L. B. Hall, 


Huron ave., French’s Block. 


Henry H. PATRICK, C. a Naetsant cue cee cavekciees eae ees .-Box 123 
Gril CRONSH AW Wiz A SUE degetebacete ceases toeseocarens act Box 215 
GEO. RUTHERFORD, ie WM iesbuodddkave sober coreres Petwermaee Box 216 





123-IRON MOUNTAIN, at DESOTO, MO., meets 
second and ronee Mond ays. 


WES LALA ob 6 pa Cid Dee ete gE AE ale ad Box 17 
G. E. Wooprvrr, ir A! Bisset teaser ticnceetmesteccera rene Box 15 
PAMPANGA ese eet ee ue Al Neca We eee Sra tae Box 283 
124— BUCY RUS,.0., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays at 2. 
Tuos. Kaw, C. Se hs 6s Sate nh Ve i Se Ag 435 Lucas st. 






Ones COLLINS, F. A. HE. & Jo. Agt ...723 Reid st. 
J. McALEESs, Tea ees Ock 2 arky ...242 Middleton 


125—CLINTON, ee meets 2d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
Monday, at 2, B, . Hall, Empire B’k, 4th st. 





Lewis ZIEGENFUS, d! on 3, eteatte tes tiers fala 812 Second st. 
PEER UM DON sees Mise, colt escuacche sues dsacnosateers 510 6th ave. 
MTT TS COs PLAS Me Onsertee cates civic ccusetesccecuecentereraccceet tanec 
126—THHACHAPI, atSUMNER, CAL., meetsin A. 
0.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 
A. H. MYERs, PH ere ease sereesusees heise Box 36, Kern, Cal. 
Deis NORTON a recuuctbeekevesdbarseeeetetesdvees case caumpoesteurents 
ACHD SINEIN SOLD Sirdeecceeteps sauce seseevecssosebiscaesison Tulare, Cal. 








127—BIG SANDY, at PANA, [LL., meets lst & 3rd 
Sunday at 2:30, 1. 0. F. Hall. 






Gro. Ross, C. Rea eee -L. Box 56 
Wee WRU TBR A ducer sev vascestesee cctcrescatencseecacecs Box 7520 
oD HETRICK, WTB eepetatece te clisauaccatesccceeestie tke L. Box 56 
a OHFORD, at WEST a eee ei PNB, 
meets first and ‘third Sundays at B. E. Hall. 
C.G. Amss, C. E. & I ng. sgaeeneete ae tEor Kinction, P. OF 
Js HANGSTRETH, ES AGH iccestacesssoccecsusticncensesontes 
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129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’ 8s Ha}jl, nr. Broad & McNair y sts. 


AS G. Lucas, GOT, Giesesscacucdocges cevsets selnene sais 1312 Pine st. 
~MoDMTOLMIE, FoA. E.SUN). nccntt sce L. Box 104 
130—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K.of P. Hall, lpe m. 
JAS. PcrteER, C. E....... 873 W. 5th ave. 
T. J.Grapy.F. A. E ..101 West st. 
Ww. Pp, GILPIN, EWG sii vicsetusecectesvcecseeeecatetmentaaaers 27 Neosha 


131—FRASER, at SANBORN, LOWA, meetsin I. O. 
F. Hall, alternate Sundays, at 3 p.m. 








oS SEV AD URGIN » Osteo) cseesbeesecaedsteasnas turcetecauesteerees Box 221 
JOH UGHES, “EA, Be oo, LNiStesc cesses creases Box 266 


132—ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30) 
pom. in B, Ly 2: Halt, Acacia Hail. 


SAMUEL Wuitwam, OPE Re er ele Cee ee eS Box 885 
S. E. Quinuan, F. A. Bec eee es Box 1042 
THOS. UR EY, LIS: .ypccsscncsessceetsccen epereereses ss teases 


133—HAMILTON, ONT., meets 2d and 4th Sundays at 
2:30, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North 


He MoCONNELL, OC. Eiinnste eee Oxford st. 
J. WHITHAM, BAS Boe Le, ee 60 Magill st 
E. TINSLEY, Thence pa Oe, St. Mary’s Lane 





1343—-A LBUQUERQUE, at WINSLOW, ARIZONA, 
meets every Tuesday in B. L. E. Hall. 

BL HBIDE, OSs, aks ceeceicetatecublac bteecaist ced oie semene 

Bog Wate BA, Weve cc ciabicne te renee 

Wm. Daze, TRS. cade eee 


135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays, at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Hrie st. 

FE, SENT Cs eH vcccaescdes concn shes Serosexvancssueutes Sparkhill, N. Y. 

G. H. Conxuin, F. A. E & Ins....Box 71, Suffern, N.Y. 


136—SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., 
every Tuesday, at7p.m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
D. Row.uanp, C. E 





meets 


Pee ccescareeseerasreessee Bene eeeeereseressereeee 





Wo. MuRRAY, Wpeiy. Wey iene ae Baa Bat Bh pe tin 

Ep. KNODER, "Andongo ee 
137—-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 

[W MONI GOANNON | Co TG, crccasccscasetessct tessstemetecareeece Box 170 
J. R. McCauvLey, HY As JB wots cdatesasoteocsusesreonnstee Box 182 
Wm. J. HULt, TiS os kedile dnekeiinca eee Box 369 


138-SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, NG eB, 


meets first and third Fi pe oe at 130 clock, in Pat- 
. Depot. 


eae 8 Hall, near I. C. 





A.J. SHARPE, CR a cate ic DO Xeel 
JouN DEVEREAUX, F.A.EB .-Box 217 
GROpAS SHARE, U6) sc. cccaceccsbscevorrdes coos cn ree caeeeens .Box 49 





139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 
Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Houston ave. 
. COLLINS, Ou Bleldusdieetel da ea Colorado st. 
Sam MiLLICAN, BAG Ds Gln ste. Johnson st. 
140--GULF CITY, a MOBILE, ALA., meets lst & . 
adi tb tee 2nd & 4th Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
TL. OV Royal and St. Michael st. 
JOHN eee ly’ 


J.B. Eouurs, F. A. HE. Eien 405 Augusta st. 


141—SMOKY HILL, at ELLIS, KAN., meets Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


SPD) RUPP Vere bcores cores tae essencateeu eee ne abn iS. 
Roseer WOODARD, BF, A. Bocccocssscscee deitetdac Box 228 
THos. CHAPMAN, be Ren ear kas PT Box 148 


142—ST. FRANCIS, at ae Ge P. Q., meets 
2d & 4th Sundays in I. O. F. Hall 


JOHN P AMER GUSON Os Me ciiccstadescste cas tecareeeeenetee ee Box 69 
G0, WHO WE UA isd cccscoar.tctea ee aoe Box 238 
JU W.ILRDNS ON, | LiS geeecasscuses seco scicsenstencectece cece aberpeet Box 94 


143—URBANA, ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall, at 2p.m. 

Z. F. Swarr, C. BE. & Jour. Agti. ask sees BOX 329 

Cc. W. CoLE, PRADE £ loss. onan ee Box 66 


144A—BRAINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1 &3 
Mondays at2 Miller’s Hall, 4th st., bet. 1 & 2ay. 

Ww. ane Scorr, C. | RES OS een amare AUER E SG 

E. E DANIELS, : E 

AGP? LEPPER, Ins. & Jo. Ac@tcaek, Apecevererscsss 


145—VANDERBILT, at NEW YORK& CITY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, 161 B. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays 10a.m. 


WM. RAYMOND, ©. Buicscs ccssseccssesesees seoweee ts 8 W. 125th st. 
JOHN Gremny PAs Bi cccsccscssssistoree Oe Pe B. 154th st. 
THOS. BRISET TY Mateus ee Mavs te Pawling, N. Y. 


1446-MARSHALLTOWN,IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
days, atop; ms. 1n).B. 1 a Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 


T. C. Curae, C. pas eae coteereione Benet tak 2024 So. 2nd ave. 
D's, {Pid ROTOR, gills PAC ie, siakssste cvs sencnncuctederestc 1405 So. 4th st. 
Re We HOrncdn 8 ecerec ans soe terete ee aeceee 103 South Center st. 
1447-SPOKANE, at SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 
srieey every qendays 
rane a of Sch davadaeaeucesdcrcoerecet aves dovaitenanesh .-.- BOX 166 
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148—I RON CITY,at CHARTIERS, PA., 
nate Sundays at 1 Dp. 


meets alter- 
m., and alternate Mondays at 


8a. m., in Schindehutt’s Hall, Bell ave. 
A. EK. BLANCHARD, bt Je saatdeaee mere McKees Rocks, Pa. 
C.L. SHRIVER, F. ‘A. E.... Box 301, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
A. T. RIcHneEY, The: & J onueeee McKees Rocks, Pa. 


149—GRANITE ROCK, at TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA, 
meets first Saturday and third’ Thursday of each 
month, in Caledonia Hall, Inglis st. 

gigs 1G ALO A 


TOO HR He ewe eee e ee eeen eens eeeseeaseeeseeseee® 





aT PAUL, MINN., Smears in Labor Hall, 309 
eee Bis first and third Sunday, at2p.m. 






T. KE. CANNON, 0S a i ed Sea aa TT 494 Carroll 
A EB ee F, ALR Gh vostneesceneee baaust. 177 Penn ave. 
Wm. E. Hoyt, TD Gesswceacte en weoeeres 78 Westminister st. 


151—-BORLINGTUON, IOWA, meets 2d &4th Sunday, 
2, at Trades Assembly rooms,55 Parsons Block. 





AS YL. PARMETH Rel (Os Hicigcsrets oetayetuscs stools 549 So. 8th st. 
eee LACES OIN iH cp Arae parades cnccccorece nate ofa fhe) nae 413 Court st. 
WeLA:, JULOH ARDS) UTMSi.5: cuipecverstee cine recas<ovsurces 1709 Orchard 


fore EGO CITY, N. Y., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
Pas in B. aut E. Yall, "Midland Papot. 
Baten at ee eet tone east sbaeac Oe 93 be 7th st. 
W. Youne, os se OX. 
“oe BELISLE, poke 


153—-GARRETT, IND., meets every Sunday, 9:30. my 
FRANK M. Kircner, CE 
W.E. TRAINER ALE 
W. iH. GIbuis, ths WWW ioesededld FdevetsdaNeabbecvaesssctsuvewsas tes 

E.H Davis, Jo. NEAT Saye tty ak eee ree 

154—JEFFERSON, at HOWELL, IND., cg first 
and third Tuesdays, at, 7220. m4. bs Li E. Hall. 

Cuas. Joycr, C. E 
C. SUTTER, Bas ie 
ODOC AR RAUL Bess. cans 

















meets first and third Sundays 


155-DECATUR, ILL., 

ues 10a. m., in | Engineers’ Hall, East Eldorado st. 

. McNEIL, FYE iO hte hh | See Be eats 1009 EK. North st. 
6: L. Yowsut, IPAS Bi snorecetcss coocesetotce 1053 E. Eldorado 
NOs TAGs) Une ethane aay coh 1009 E. Eldorado 





156—BIRMINGHAM, ALA., meets Fridays, at 7p. 
m.,in Magnolia Hall, 3rd ave., bet. 20th & 21st sts. 


POW ONG Oe Brae sce oktee ts ot decade ctaitraetabeees ayes 1816 Ave. B 
WwW. Ae SPRUELL, CPA SOM 8 cee A eascasecepseeezens 1816 Ave. B 
E. . BisHop, Raat ata ns Care L. & N. Shops 





OETA at JERSEY CITY,N. J., meets Ist 
Sunday atl0a.m.and 3d Saturday at 8 D. m., Ma- 
sonic Hall, cor. Pacific av., and Maple st. 





eA ALPAUGH, (O}gs Ee Spree eee 368 Communipaw ave. 
C.J. Young, F i eta PN a TR CES 126 Maple st. 
EER WATE. ENO UNG 51 0505,,t 0 sucn sce etcasecetioes 6 Florence Pl. 
158—TRUCK EE, at WADSWORTH, NEV 
OHN A. GoLpIE, VDE G sev pes seey ai aed scevesemeaetbus Fer vere Box 4 
ieee CUNNINGHAM, Hey PACS Picerccacnantehs alee Woseoe te cduanees Box 4 


JOHN bees WOR EMGH RT Bige,  chccsb tatesadtoncesl secstuvcseliteces Box 4 


159—CEDAR RAPIDS, LOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
a pre at4, 1.0. F. Hall, cor. Istave. & 3rd st. 
Pe CAMERON, C. HB ..464 2nd ave., W. 
Sit De Byrrsel. AY +..489 FE. ave., 
phe DreGeEar, TS ee eee Be oe oe ahaa 415 3d ave., W. 


160—CA PITOL, at WASHINGTON, C., meets 1 & 

3 Sundays, at 1, McCaully Hall, 209 petty ave., S. EH. 
DAG MALS DOWNS Cai teseethsivasesecseeded ve So. Capitol st. 
PE EDD KH Ala tecesecdeeose aernetotes 2 So.. Capitol st. 
FRED RULLMAN, “Ins. 1307 Valley “g Baltimore, Md. 


161I—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., meets in Champion 
Hall, 16th & Valencia sts., Ist Tuesday, & 3rd Sat- 
urday, at&8p.m. 

















KE. . TAYLOR, he BLS. Ltaap pei donee Ce tecgugebs tee ccaer 123 Shotwell 
D; 8 FIFIELD, Wp AC ues OX 2 bc. Pacific Grove, Cal. 
HARRY BREWER. TYiBe sce estencssecceshs -alosartsceeans 209 Capp st. 





162-MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, meets lst 


Saturday, 19: 30, & 3rd Monday, 13:30, in "1. 0. F. Hall. 
NorMAN SINCLAIR, Ni Mac eitnabeteeetrescetoscrnanddeansdaes Box 60 
eat ORO ARTE Wi IAL Teas icchcccdesdscssencsscsessssencs Box 158 

. F. Arcks, As SRR | V8 SERIE NE AS Box 93 





WH PASSUMPSIG at LYNDONVILLE, VT., meets 
2d Sunday at 2p.m., &4th Sunday at 6 Ps m., at B. 
L.E. Hall, Twombley Blk., Broadway & Depot sts. 

WoW IPHOMesOS. OS Beit, iy celenosecethesspecetocns 

E. W. Powers, POACE 

Sek ‘SANBORN, Ins. ., 33 Portland st., 

t. 


Onan eee e reese ete eee eee eee S sees eeserue® 


St. Johnsbury, 


164—M ASSASOIT, at ATCHISON, KAN., meets Ist & 

8rd Saturdays, 7: 30 p. m.,in their Hall, 1515 Main st. 
Cc. W. BENEDICT, Cys Micsaes Resstavooterscevesastaes 1505 Utah ave. 
E.S. CiarKk, I. Ay ae .1429 Atchison st. 
F. G. Hutt, "The toe ..1425 Commercial 


165—CAYUGA, at ITHACA, N. Y., meets 2d and 4th 
Sundays, at 3 p.m., in Deming Hall, State st. 





G. W. BRown, © Wis dtecdotsnsuseecevans ste ievacssccte bese) Seneca st. 
THOS. GREMENGER, F, A. E........cccccscssesorcoees Meadow st. 
FEE OPEL WIG) LILB arcs dieies bitea sececeseneacese 95 W,. Seneca 


865 


166—S.H. DOTTERER, Ny BRiYe OPS PA.,meets Ist 
& 3d Sundays, at3,inI. O. F. Hall, 73 Church st. 


ik COPELAND, CRS ey "25 Copeland ave. 
Lue ecure iD. IN Ax Hb cysoresucdeteedsevarecsi oss asa 30 Belmont 
i GAN LVE RVLA TS Ko iT Wisa.slde sack ceeteen sees tice cossevegae dt Lav 





167—DEVEREUX,at CLEVELAND, O., meets first 
and third Sundays, at2p.m., Room 212. City Hall. 


INVES EEG OSS 8s OB 3i5 55 l2c2 ae See ed een caas 78 McLean 
Fr EDFRETTER, My A’. Hie Seis ere ee 59 Hoadley st. 
Won. pe BU Nis sco sien ee 420 Columbus st. 








BN, cesdesgavaneaaees 568 Ww Siieion at. 
Wo. Pier, M0 Ay BR. & Ena. 385 Nepean st. 


169—SYRACUSE, N. Y., meets Saturdays, 8p. m., B. 
L. E. Hall, Ranion Bik. -, Oswego & Seymour st. 





Je WATSON, (UH SIAL Se Rasen eee ee ae 123 Sabine st. 
Res DWINELL, A co Bin Ameen eee eto wae eae 110 Sabine 
S. W. WATKINS, EL TU Gi sabevce wot eeacneneie cease ieee 411 Tully st. 





170—W HELLSVILLE, O., meets 2nd ae 2) Pp) is 
4th Thursday, 7: :30 p. seaWpeal oho a Bie od DRE 





GEOUGERSOWN s OS Hiv Scccsscssecset seas . Box 209 
Daa Ge THOMAS, F.A.E .-Box 273 
LYRDNV HOLD ANCE TIS ON go) L128 ts scdees love ieaneos punvee oaeueeaevoceeetee Box 49 





berth Lat etre N.J., meets in 
. 80 Washington st., 


Am. Mech. Hall, 
1&3 Wednesdays, 10:45 a. m. 





G. i. fA (Gh 591s Py MCAT FRR ne eee enamels pep Gaile eat. Box 94 
W. RB. BISHOP, DWAR THis Go INS Sau scecadee ces seem eee ee Box 94 
172—DORPIAN, at SCHENECTADY, N. Y., meets 


1&3 Sundays, at 3,1. O. F. Hall. 





Winliam H. HERRON, 0. Bisn.ccccescscccscecceisssell 33 Terry st. 
W. VAN Eps, F. ho ee } Liberty st. 
GEO. B. GLENN, ter De eS so ..301 Green st. 








173-OIL CREEK, at OIL ees, IE 


meets second 
and fourth Sundays, at G. A. R. Hall 


A. penne 3 Oey Tae raree coicecsscncnstiacstispeesttedaees 44 Pearl 
Tis) Hox hy Hee aackstecdrsceres sceresease' 111 Jefferson st. 
M.S. TOBIN, ee sacactay abet bie ear Ala} hopes 312 Hone ave. 





174—HOPH, at LINDSAY, ONT., meets alternate 
Saturdays, 8p.m., Kent and Cambridge sts. 

Aw Prart, C.K 

Ny. WILKINSON, DVN ASST Wn aoe Saad ale sass dv dovesesobedbons Box 205 

J. McManon, SC EN Ry COPS Ie Ne ET NY & 


175—OLENTANGY, at DELAWARE, O., meets lst 
& 3d eA? I p.m... GvA. Re Hall, ‘Sandusky st. 











oe OEL TORRY 8 Ol Hips teow. Sheed ada ete asvec seers eae 30 Branch ave. 
THEO. BERRY, a AL Hi seksstangeacdos cablavcdeses suse seaeteee 322 Lake 
Wo. QUINLAN, TS Ale ccametsSialahasy dbeuvten oe desea 268 Lake 
176—BARABOO, WIS., meets Ist Monday at 7:30 p.m. 
& 3d Sunday at 2:15, B. L. E. Hall. 
GEO ECD OBRMIT, Ch Hitcccsticcccznccscescecasssaeeecacsstontens Box 69 
HENRY TINKHAM, RV VAl es Fae i lcncssceeoce Bcestdteezaae Box 855 
CHAS SHEER i LIB tacos: sccestecsstn'scetcevedueesebacaneabeaett Box 1212 





177—DENISON, ee meets every Wednesday, at 
3 pe ie. bm DL. coy Hall, 515 Main. 

J. F. MortTIMER, on E 410 EH. Sheppard st. 

Ji CRO BDATR OW GA PRES ee 615 W. Hull st. 

TI BY MURPHY a) UNSos Boe ccessetecscecsseeseet 313 BE. Chestnut 


173—-SEDALIA, MO., meets in Hoffman Hall, Cone 
5th and Marvin, 2d & 4th Mondays. 








W.E. DONNELLY, ey ee Ste eC ying 1006 HE. 5th st. 
Ale 518 PILKINGTON, ee UA BY oteue caseesadt ence Popihe Prospect st. 
INC WiILLSs LI Sisc tte evppececeecetee antes 1023 E. 4th st. 











179—PARSONS, KAN., meets Te at 7:30 p.m. 
B. L. E. Hall, Forest av. 


DH Du NA) Os Hii aaccgecneerogscpeantstanecccsssesesiesee 
T. KE. CREEN, LACT aiid capes PRCE I A a Box 346 
J. B. Hotcukiss, EUG ees aticse sense noetes cvovesceeesecs L. Box 792 





130—MINNEHAHA, at MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
meets 2 & 4 Sundays, at 55 4th st. So 


AOD SVIA SE) se Mt sdtatce sebat each ane scasduedecapeess 2428 9th ave So. 
C. H. Emons, A those Bey Die Ser A ale ad en a one Box 6] 
Ra Bs TIMMONS, TMB ai cstece deevestoeees case ....94 Western ave. 
181I—ELDON, IOWA, meets Ist Bene 2:30, and 3rd 
Monday, 7. m., in I. . Hall. 

AO: Wevaanr, Oe BiSier areca tenccenttescictonatorsccreaness Box 569 
C. E. DIBBLE, EE PURE TEST a cs Oe Nae Oe 

ipheiiby. Horne, Hee Geert Boyd ee Bea as Washington, lowa 





182—-LITTLE ROCK, ARK., meets Thursdays, 7:30, 
ad Boos He Mall, cor. Chester and W. Markham. 
A.L. VAUGHAN, COE Tet DSS Ee 1012 Water st. 
mi L. LANGSTON, TESPAREEDS, eat ress beet ieckbeseces 1215 W. 5th st. 

PASONTMHULPE ONT, LIB s.vcccccvccedatconsceveves 1420 W. 5th st. 


183—-OMAHA, NEB., meets 2d Friday & 4th Saturday. 
Royal Arcanum Hall, 14th and Douglass sts. 

T. C. Lrvineston, C. |) aS eae 1016 Howard st. 

E. R. Fonpa, F. AH KS 217 Bluff, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

W.H. Van Noy, Ins. SAA PEy PP ERE SEILER ES 2422 Pop ave. 


184A—_STUART, IOWA, meets Ist Sunday & 3rd Mon- 
day at 2:30, in Ryan ’BIk, Nassau st. 





C. Hircucock, G3 HUI «dice odsoazaedosogabenebunss capesho 4p deoy beg Box 285 
Wn. McBripe, DE Aire Wins oiebereabasconsl ecetchaaepaians Box 176 
HORM ELOUM NS LNG sricsfecssceves dendanh aeoee baentione L. Box 21 


866 


185—J ANESVILLE, WIS., meets Bylo ae at 3. 
Cuas. T. STEARNS, G2 Bhi cree te e: Box 1016 
Jay WaLkER, I’. A. E. eae Oe: Annee sea 2163 Beater an 





186—DENVER, COL., meets Wednesdays, 7:30,in B. 
L. E. Hall, arren’ 8 Hall, 1739 Champa’ st. 
R.M. CLARK, CG) ORD) Poedas agouaeamoh boner eee eeeee 1516 Lafayette 
mes MorRELL, r AS Hi Savoor soon te eter eete aes 1003 So. 9th 
. H. Kaus, Thee ae emo: 913 17th st. 
187—FORT WORTH, TEXAS, meets Fridays, at 7:30 
pemwin B. Loh: Hall. 
GHA MTUCKER, 1 OC. UHovciiscoopvosteentessennrecs 744 KE. Front st. 
: G. Nasu, : Al LHD. coscesoaiespnaaastteresse sabe eter es 804 Main 





..cor. Calhoun & Elizabeth 


: Seo a‘ STRATFORD, ONT., meets first and 
third Sundays at 2:30 p.m. 








JAMES GREEN, Mes MAN Oke Nets. Le en Box 337 
WORN BAUTIE Ys Pa AL, Bi Neue ea teteccecorccessbccene Box 337 
JAMES FARR, py CURT Slee Ps EAT OF Hg Box 337 
189—-BELLEVILLE, ONT., meets1&3Sundays, 2:30. 
JOHN WIMPERLY, ¢. He eA Pe nana OHS ee een G. 7. Ry. 
A. Lavotrg, F. Ar Oat nme ine mbiee ts on! Box 34 
JOHN WIMPERLEY nha ATRL ESE Hed aig 2 Aeon ORR Box 23 


190X—HUNTINGTON, W. VA., meets Ist & 4th Mon- 
day and 2nd Friday at 1, B. L. E. Hall, 823 3d av. 
PP LOTT. (Os beset ccotert oe ...638 10th st. 
as: ‘BuLLocK, F. A. H., & Ins ..533 10th st. 
D B. SmitH, Jour. WATE Es mann ceupeetrerss ih urecestesnccabe 


191-W ACH USETT, at FITCHBURG, rie meets 
Ist and 3rd Sundays, Atos p.m, in Gs A. Hall. 








iPz 9 Couuins, C. Pde ile ae North Bt. 
G. F. Smiru, PUR ims aed ce SALE Sc OM Day st. 
J. W. ABBOTT, UST cae outa ee Vesna lactuees iio Myrtle st. 








192-—RIOGRANDH, at EL PASO, TEXAS, meets first 
and third Tuesdays, at2p.in. ,in O. R. C. Hall. 





S. M. Carter, C. E. aS Et he ee ee Box 240 

EE PEIED ACD EL EL eee iatok ee Mafe eres eet te oo oie olesned onecacsuagweess es Box 240 

Jee at ALGIERS, LA., meets Mon- 
days, 9:30, K. P. Hall. 

HR. c GonERY, C. . Pasa e ee Pek MLE vgheas Bea Bates 14 Vallett st. 

KS . GORDON, HRN PURE ie tvcatoas eeuteacteuceine 78 Market st. 

Ww. *: CHRISTIE, TAB sceee ee teanerctetacn baehactas 89 Chestput st. 








194-REVIVAL, at PALESTINE, TEXAS, meets 
every Saturday, RTOS Sale rh Engineers’ all. 


PML BW LLOOR ¢ Ci Bisco ccthean use ov teedesenesedeccnacsavsteseedes ox 833 
Bua. ACKERMAN, HY UA SRE cov cevcsacau cerauccseecteeteseteners 
L. T. BRANHAM, FORRES eke tae 9 fen a aN Box 811 





195—YELLOWSTONE, at FORSYTH, MON., meets 


every Wednesday, at 2p. m. 

V. NORTON, AA ER ANY ee a 
JAMES BORGES. (ol vA Sri ihascescseceszessseubentacvetncees 
EH. E. Dents, Th Beas Ries Leen Se 





195-MAGNOLIA, at McCOMB, MISS., meets at Fire- 
men’s Hall, alternate Sundays, at 3 p.m. 

he BEVEN, C. 

Sys . HARRELL, BS AE Ob DBbsatecsracneceterereessaees Box 95 


mutans at SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, meets 
Tuesdays at 1:30, in K. of P. Hall, Rueter B’ ld’g, 
Alamo Plaza. 





E.E. Mouton, @E ........... sueuacteusesnsteresnineesteces Box 525 
Ww.F. GRIFFIN. A Asc das ctecsccecenapees abetect eres Box 525 
AS PREV PIOHINS ONO) LT Bascerecnccses pacccescste cammcanentncne 914 Ave. © 





198—LOOKOUT, at Nae gta tien nd kek TENN., meets 
Sundays at 2:30, B. L. EK. Hall, Market & Mont- 





gomery. 
Isaac oli nat ee C.E ..Ga. ave. Depot 
JAKE SMITH, F. SBE Aid sede cod aoe 112 Read st. 


OM AREAL PASS, at Hotes COL., meets 
Mondays, at 7: oo in Dury H all. 





CB a TRANG Ae ed USE ARES SA Rod A Ae tee eo a a Box 576 
A. G. ARCHER, RT A TE Se Cee, Se ee ee aestieee Box 541 
Rost. PATTERSON, IN Bias ads coe caskaueee tees toeacacadeues coe Box 576 
200—SAVANNA, ILL., meet lst Sunday, at 2, Nt 
Sunday, at 10, in BL. . Hall, Law’s BI’k. 
P. H. Kiuey, C £1 POSTE ACE IN OE Rg ox 449 
M. ae LAUGHLIN, IE Ace Mine site ye ents cacstactcaseteesceas tates 
Tipe MUR TGR ODM iactctheesstecessecuocccerssesns Lock Box No. 132 
i—TYLER TEXAS, meets every Wednesday, at 2 
A By Opp a Eel 
J Modoor. AINA ceccg. toe vontceceseaavestacadavedes 
isp paige Ps F.A. E. 
50 bye Ripeway, Ensreie 








202—-F ARGO, N. DAK., meets Ist and 3d Sundays, at 


acer in I. 0. F. Hall, Roberts st. & 2d av. 
BLOveaen pC T EOUEG veaeteesseaee ee welecueasvaestiwtanssens Box 1144 

W. A eeek BAS BIW SO vaveccetsecs 15 9th st., So. Fargo 

GEO. KINGSLEY, VS ienceasecteuedtatbemaetn sees 103 10th StioN 





203—PERRY, LA., meets Ist & 3d Mondays, 7:30 p.m. 
ALA. CLARK, Oo Be Tine nec ee NN Box 435 
BeBe MLOOB ES Wi Aj, Bi iiccscccscevgcaccerenceceasceenscssesos Box 354 
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204A—-PEARSON, at RIVER DU LOUP, P. Q., meets 
Ist and 3d Sundays, at 2:30 p.m. andalternate Fri- 
days, at 7:30 p. m., in English school house. 

C.K. SAWYER, CL Lee ee eee Se 

WCU WAAUSED, FO) OAS: MDS STs raueacheesere supeseeesrcceaepsese 


205-HARTFORD, CONN., meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 
yee aA Bi mean Elk Hall, Central Row. 
RENNAN, C. E., 31 Woodbridge ave., E. Hart- 


C. a sh ae F.A.E...Box 305, E. Hartford, Conn. 
W.J. Noonan, Lng). jetneectnvuerere niece Bellevue st. 


206—TEMPLE, Se oat ue meets every Thursday, at 
120 Ds Wits Wal S* B, Hall. 

W.H. Cranr, C. E Si 

F. H. Seaman, F. A. i. 


207—ATLANTA, GA., meets Sundays, over Modol & 

Rucker’s, cor. Forsyth and Alabama sts., 2: 30 p. m. 
Aly lel WELCH, Osha steele eae 411 Luckie st. 
JasD: HARRIS, Ws Ao EH. GMs iiaceesreadoor ce Ee Box225 


208—PUT-IN-BAY at SPRINGFIELD, O., meets 2d 
& 4th Sundays, B. L. E. Hall, over No. 30 Main st. 

















Rost. WIGGINS, Oe ene 99 So. Fountain 
L. L. Youne, I NL MERE tee Fa 250 E. Liberty 
CHAS. LEITSHUH, DNs 66:5- OC A teseeenere eis 15 Boler st. 

209—SIERRA BLANCA, at CHAMA, N. M., meets 
every Sunday, at 2: 30 p. THeeneb Springer Hall: 

LARRY HEATHERMAN, Gi, His ckckosotenasveseceae spat meee 

J OLIM COMBE Ws CAs Hl sniccccssscrceseraterstene teaseaeeee Box 16 


Wo. WORE. UGA ccc cckcGdeadsoasnetsocseersstecb ees Larneeareee 


210—SIMPSON, at MACON, GA., meets Ist Sunday 
2:30, all other Sundays 10:2 30), Pine and 4th sts. 





Wile Wa SN ER.) OIA... ost ccicstetoeree Hast Macon, Ga. 
Ss. KIMBALL, NEE: DR BERS © BS 822 Orange st. 
AMOR RIGS ILM Ss ccssvescwatssansatos sont ett eaeeneene 454 Pine st. 





211—J UNCTION CITY at EAGLEGROVE, 1A.,meets 
iran & 4th Sundays, in Engineers’ Hall, Broadway. 


pORen. (QAR Re ReAE oe pers REe eM yes a Re ety Eh 
W.5 . CANNEY, AS Bh hess Sveklccasdoceaper eospentaoecaecens Box 479 
C. WELLS, ERS eee ee MMOS (2 Tama, Iowa 





212—STAKED PLAINS, at BIG SPRINGS, TEXAS. 
meets 2d & 4th Sundays, atop. m..1 Deke of P. Hall. 
A.B. PERKINS, 


FO One ences Ceo eeee er seseeeeeteseseeeetseseseee 


. McKay, Ins....... a anceSacns som iacuentandctece ees eaieeas 


213- HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA, mects Ist & 3d Sun- 
days, at3p. m.,in Masonic Hall, Dakota av. 

JOHN FI’. DOHERTY, C. EB. & In..........cccc00es 231 Idaho st. 

F.S. BALDWIN, BALD oe ee ee 657 6th st. 


214—QUEEN OLTY vat eet KAN., meets Ist 
and 3d Sundays, in K. of P. Hal 








SW chs SALTER BC WO: oe scccacsolvecdta ane cnatee ce teee eeeeeeeee Box 201 
W Da IGRISB cap lie ou Bl eccaccsicccneens Moreton erence Box 677 
Geo. L. NoRTHRUP, TNS. closet ct access eseansaneneed ae eee 


215—-PHQ@NIX, at BOWLING GREEN, KY., meets 
Sundays, 10a. m. Wright’s Hall, Main and Adams. 


. LUDINGTON, Gee rh ie ee L. & N. Shops 
W.H. HAWKIN, BA ee eee 318 8th st. 
Wo. WOoOLLENBERGER, Ming 22s kestecece eee 307 W. Main 


216—MONITOR, at PINE BLUFF, ARK., meets1 & 4 
Saturdays, 7: 30, ous hee Hall, bnd & Main. 





AvGe GORRELL, Ce ce te hy See 613 Morris 
J. KE. HuGues, + pe) Us ee 1125 BR. 2nd ave. 
Det ANDERSON, Shs hee .416 E. 6th ave. 
H. G. WHYTE, Jo. Agt... Seppe reriad Bena Laem eles od by a 


tree a ep at WHITEHALL,N. Y. 

W.G. FisHer, C. B pee aco pEe st., Green Isl’nd, N.Y. 
JoHN H. CoLurns, BW ANOS vk ee ee ox 88 
JENICHODS se LMG the aestocsel te cce es eae ne EAS. -Box 398 


218—FRIENDLY HAND, at ASHLEY, IND., meets 
Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2, over Gouser’s Grocery. 

J PU DEROK. CMe eee iy canes ste 

L. C. Hunt, "PA. E 

E.C. ACKLEY, lns.. 
troit, Mich. 


219 GARFIELD. at MARSHALL, TEXAS, meets 
In) Kore Hall, alternate Wednesdays, at 1p. m. 


Pewee ceca tenn ees art eeeeeire Ser reesereeseseee 


-Garling House, Fort st., W. De- 





H.C. JAQUISH, TNE SUELO Nae aera EE AT plata ox 292 
Bu"AF BRIS BAG Ae iiccen cwtessicatcedsoucaatsascawearceres 
DENNIS LINEWAN, Eps esieessek .. Longview, Texas 
2200—ROODHOUSH, ILL., meets Sundays, at 2p. m., 
K. of P. Hall. 
W. P.Srrunk, C.E....... wcacbatteccerstoste Gunes ee 
A. M. HANNAFORD, DD ALP RDO coterae team osametes Box 116 
Ss, Wie Coa ia ye ng cre a ae ee ae 





221-H UNTINGTON, IND., meets every other Sun- 
day. at 2p. m. 

Sonn WonD_ERLY,C. HE......... See eee 140 Guilford st. 

Ji R. DickINsoN, hay Wes era Ei 18, FF 1 Jacob 
fy, HALgE, Tnp.niden: Vcceesec G9 au. Whekington st. 
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222—W AHSATCH, at SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
meets1 & 3 Saturdays, 7230, OL bs ELall, Richards 
are. between So. Temple and Ist South st. 





A I BeE.Ess, Che Wirscctecnencvneeeene ern cataerces Box 1050 
> Da G YEATES, HAAS a DTNB cce taneaeceenaipensiachs Box 1050 
223—CENTRAL pany at SELMA, ALA., meets 

Mondays, at 2, 1.0.F. Hall, cor. Alabama & Broad. 
J.J. Tuomas, C. BE. & Jo. Agi Cee 29 Florence st. 
PETER BURKS, gh hin eh errr 1318 Selma st. 


W. B. GREEN, "Ins.. Raltanaecdall sty 


224—A MERICANO, CITY OF MEXICO, MEX.,meets 
Ist and 3d Sundays, 8 p.m., Masonic Hall, Puerta 
Falsa de San Andress, No. 14. 

OS KASTEN, C. Go & Ins...4th Mosqueta, No. 1041. 

P. F. Irwin, WA. Bache 4th Mosqueta, No. 1041. 


bn OU OMS meets in B. of L.E. Hall every 
other Sunday at ie m., Broadway and 12th st. 

A. L. RoBertson, 

3 is | ‘BORNSCHEIN, 


226—CARDIFF, at FORT DODGE, A moete Ist and 
3d Sundays. 


B. Bs Rox, blAy iz. 
BES AOD ERIN GWEN Bacccensdenscccoteee re 
OnAs. BERESFORD, Jo. Agt Box 602 


227—-W ATERTOWN, N.Y., meets 2d and 4th Sundays, 
at2p.m.,in K. of P. ‘Hall, Commercial Block. 

FRANK EA VIG Roc! Bice scocdecesasacas tdesetseccssieccndsas 23 Meadow 

F. W. Sra, WoAn Be’ ine os 19 Meadow st. 


2283—-SHOSHONE, at POCATELLO, IDAHO, meets 
every Thursday, at 7:30p.m.,in Masonic Hall. 
W. J. INGLING, 
Sie CHURCH, SE SPACIUTILS. & Seacttns | sastatstesbecsenssess 
CEO A MeN a co ecncseveascrachssteewiesieccccanucdsl ae twire 
229—PONTOON, at NORTH McGREGOR, [A., meets 
alternate Sundays, in B.L. E. Hall, at 10a. m. 
Cuas. J. STEVENS, CS Bi Ae re 
Joun C. PFAHLER, F. 
JAMES ACKERLEY, "Ins. Box 288, Prairiedu Chien, Wis. 
230—STEPHENSON, at MERIDIAN, MISS., meets 
Wednesdays, 2p.m., B. L. E. Hall, Commercial st. 












Box 477 








a Ae e eee ereee nee eweereraerecesseensseeeseeses 








Jab. LEE..C- jd SOONER SS RAS: 401 31st ave. 
Ep. MAXWELL My AS Bir siren sasee ug he cocanvenca tn. sirueks Box 202 
BW DROSS, UT) Gi iuscsccsetsantsscnc cee claretaracctaeeecsanclarcs Box 202 





231—BUCKEYE, at CANTON, O., meets 2 & 4 Sun- 
days at 2, Elks Hall, 5th St. 


BE. HARDENSTEIN, OF. Hise sricecschistaciecsonstaeees 48 Mahoning 
F.S. WILcoxeENn, OWA See see ee is eg 7 Rowland 
E. MAnz MANZELMAN, AT gee ots assent ee. 212 So. Cherry 





932-NATIONAL PARK, at BOZEMAN, MON- 
TANA, meets Mondays, at 2 p.m. 


E. CAMERON, COL So a ceerave cectvocntacvcezs Livingston, Mont. 
Wes OG Wek Bie Aen Hi itotee ca ccant tae Niceucsseshcesttcosee .Box 1587 
Jor L. JAMES, ENE sccacehestciece acces ten dagousctesdearacncsasess 


233—WILLIAM GALLOWAY, at BALTIMORE, 
MD., meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 9:30, Wurtz- 
burger Hall, Exeter st., near Gay. 

Wm. EH. SHAW, y Hkeeec Rcaseseaessuacescucetabrens 1006 Clifton Pl. 

O. F. Mercaure, F. A.B. ...1042 Clifton Pl 

W. E. Gosnett, Ins. & Jour Agt...1832 Druid Hill ave. 


234—DESOTO, at iin oy ee meets 2d and ae 
Sundays at 9 p. m, . Hall, cor. 6th and 








Quincy st. 
W.H. Hamiuton, C. E....... geletescasecese ....518 Madison st. 
Jas. Tuomas, F. Acs Bec haa 514 Jefferson st. 
JOHN Hov ELAND, UTM Saosseaecens eseacsectenesscoces 219 Madison 





935—U NITY, at UNION, N.J., meets in Masonic Hall, 
Burgeuline & Fulton sts. alternate Sundays,l0a.m. 


Guon DEAN, ©) Boe eee ee Weehawken, INGE 
REESE Q. ‘ive ee INGA RR hp Weehawken, N.J. 
WM: HUSTON, IDB: aes. Box 80, Weehawken, N. J. 








SUOLUMELAS at the DALLES OREGON, meets 
every Sunday at 2 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

BR. Hunter, C. gy aa 508 Mitchell st., Portland, Ore. 

S, TUCKER, RE Roy Bias Cpe fueron Tt 8 340 Sacramento st. 

IiaNY nee BE DVOR EIS rc errs cirte netie cecccasdesdessucavcpcnsoiaes 


2327—FORT SCOTT, KAN., meets in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, 2d and 4th Sundays. 

BH. W. Kents, C. E. a Mints ee ceciesssecees 202 Barbee st. 

W. B. LANE, WA. 215 Hill st. 


228—TACOMA, Sareea meets and & 4th Sat- 
urday, 7:30, 1.0. F. Hall, 316 E. 26th st 


Aenea nese eeemepeneereaeesseesereeere 









w.s. K'AYLOR, pee Bate reset tacuatinas coe ctelostuoateete 2116 So. E 
J. H. SALLEY, FLA. E 814 KE, Dst. 
Ni. U2, CHAMPLIN: 1 1M87 oat, ...2122 G. st. 





939—HOLSTON, at KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
mroutea ee 9a.m., ~ Pall. Gay & Depot st. 


meets 


ae R. CRITTENDON, ah i CA ie ARR a oa 1111 Brannor 

8.0), Cerbie ee ee ae Se. 312 Jacksboro st. 

WY 5 EL INANE: el NB. .ssecece Ee Sree 1110 W. 5th ave. 

240—POINT EDWARD, ONTARIO, meets Ist and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

FIENRY STEEL, CO. Biiw...escescsseeees efanaunetttacriasetsasentanee ae 87 

ARGGe WILSON, DW Ace, die Gee Bes fescuss nkeasee 


SP eeee per eeeeeseesereee PoP 


W. Apams, Jo. Agt.. 
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241—ALTOONA, Aer meets 1 & 3Sundays, 2:30 p. m. 





DOSHEHMEUMEEA TIL, (Oc, Wiesccucrdratesnseee ieee atvaccsssrses Box 59 

CHAS. MonrTGgoMERY, TH MACS) seteteseraesctthectscaccetes 

GEO. = WHITFIELD, LNG: Carer rete rae tee steed. Box 34 

242—J. COLLINS, at ENNIS, TEX., meets 2nd 
and a4 Mondays, in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

G. M. Jonezs, C. E........ co Pedic te Ft. Worth, Tex. 

R.A. Boorn, F. A. E. . Ag 

N. ¥. TAYLOR, ONS iaeenceonuere-cteocn eee 








iyo Naya eed ee at FORT WILLIAM HAST, 
ONTA meets Tuesdays, at 14:30 o’clock, in 
Mannioal I Block, Simpson st. 





SOM EL RINE Cie Hi csocsendsccese ocadecece vanseceteememtress pesccah 
JOs. FREGEAN, Bi Ava Bl. cdearesedencc sees eee eee eee 
JOSEPH ELums, 1 Sho rat PA AR Nice ln ee 
244—CORNING, N. Y., meetsin Griffin’s Block 2 & 
4th Sunday, at 2 Dp; ‘mm. 
8S. A. DooLiTrTLE _C. Wycsdsadcosdue dadasscatenneCccteeacses 189 KE. Erie 
WHE TAERUDA Cay Bear Ave Nn oe sche 8 daly, be lear serene 327 Erie av. 
JESSE NEWELL. Li aL TE ELE? 65 E. ist. 





245—CHARLESTON, ILL., meets Ist & 3d eres 
yom epee 2d & 4th Sundays, at2,in B. L. BE. Ha 


PERV AUC Ltsesscccces cccctetnucesserstacdsolassectontes Bee 279 
r L. Patron, a ER Oe) LFV B et eetesorcten caverns Box 665 





246—EVANSVILLE, IND., meets Ist and3d Sundays, 
at.2 p.m. ee 5th and Main sts. 

H. ARCHER, Oren cer ccesints sevecnyoasadveces 1115 Chestnut st. 

Gro. J. pis IHPAAEAU A RIS cacctasnttcessesare 32 William st. 

M. HorrMan, LEE alae ore A so ARR BR 305 Olive st. 


247—HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, meets second Sat- 
urday and fourth Wednesday. 

WW Avis Wasi Tin One Feo, 5 ec atwceedicesececasees 46 Northst. 

JAMES CLARK, Wye Bilis. a ed 8 Veith st. 


248—JOHN HILL, at ELKHART, IND., meets Sun- 
days, at 3, B.L.E. Hall, Ind. Nat. Bk. Bld., Main st. 


SEG VER THE AN CiTe WO oe Hite oeecons ac casaGescccceaeescs 507 Marion st. 
Deh OW Bi Yes ae PAbe wD ote eck, oor atian, cack 900 Marion st. 
DAP TB MUNG LIS icdsesecsretates saccades vansvioneoe ee 902 Marion 


249—-LEDYARD, at SOUTH KAUKAUNA, WIS. 
meets Ist and 3d Sundays, at 2p. m. 


Dian COON Wi Any oe Oya Eh Sos at saeed hee 2h le. on cschuvaant: doceevesede Box 330 
R. FIvzGERALD, Aco Hrs seiccostgvaccaedosasansacsessta aenee Box 197 
JOHN NELSON, ieee ee nee 





250—SUNBURY, PA., meets 2d & 4th Sundays, 1 p.m. 
L. sheila C: 


eee roreesesese eset OR Ssses oD OSSeEoesesearessaees 








L RATON, NEW MEXICO, meets 1 & 3 Tuesdays 
at9a.m. ,and 2&4 Tuesdays at 3p. m., Inj LOU Fe 
eke Front st. 


A. M. Witson, (Oy. a eb Weednauhipacde sscdes asete La Junta, Colo. 
C.C. REYNOLDS, WAL Bis Wee notacuatecesanee tneasteiaeneas 
J.. J. YOUNG, Ins. & he Ree BOC. cgeenucees 





252-ARKANSAS VALLEY, at DODGE CITY,KAN., 
meets Wednesdays, 2p. m., Masonic Hel 

G. M. GREENWAY, C. E 
Wmn.aA. WILLIAMS, F.A.E. & Jo. a3 Free 

Bens. OLDHAM, LEA ARM ae eka ai 


2533—GARDEN CITY, at CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2d 
Monday at8 p. m. We and 4th Sunday at2p. m.,in 


Ps reoeseereiessss sosereses 








Feldman’s en 824 12th st. 
GaAs: EGwePn. Iy.o.hse ae at 505 Hermitage 
M. WARNER, a Ady Fs Gad D6 sctcteoctecsesecseer a: 860 Polk st. 
254—OIL EXCHANGE, at BRADFORD, PA., meets 
Sundays, at 2, Lyceum Hall. 
Heap: ACKER, C. x See need ee elec enatah eet rcesto eee 71 High st. 
F. H. FARRELL Aly Hinteitctedbecseeanacecaies 2 Howard Pl. 
M. A. Norris, tie. ie IANS Te ersh castes 12 Tibbitts ave. 


pagent acer So at DENNISON, O., meets Tues- 
days, 7:30 p. m. . L. E. Hall, Grant & 2nd sts. 
5 TVA TRON ae iceman teste inte pees tral gost s hocacescerssscssces 
JA Sel RIGDD: vee Hume Ave Er eee terre tots cae lonteteveny 
Wiebe BS Rain? Pig Sesctescsctsessesccoaces seston Gnadenhutten, O. 
AAV a) ELA GO Wish AOA Eb dacetessasavecassocsebvaserscsceribers 


256—MYRTLEH, at SAVANNAH, GA., meets every 
Sunday, 2:30 p. Mm. in ie. of PL: Hall, ‘cor. Barnard 
and York sts. 





EVRA AWA” Chae Bi. ccese cease sdetcsisenaccecvdrdects 30 Broughton 
C. BARNWELL, VE AVN a wacstettscvewsscdaesees 51 Huntingdon 
PAN EA IO) GP Hi TBs caceconsasaas sneseas Henry & Harmond sts. 


257—-ONOKA, at MAUCH Se PA., meets 2d 
and 4th Sundays, in TOs, 





LUTHER LABARBRE, C. Bue.esecseeseseee dt Mauch Chunk 
H. AumMAN, F. A. | ee ...Hast Mauch Chunk 
nS YETTER, LING oadacs caicnstescussscedacatassersccusacteteoes 

258—LEADVILLE, SOs meets every Saturday at 8 

a m.,in B. L. FE. Ha 

J REPRE R POA TF OF Bos ctesae video lessibioasesse oectencrdacss Box 367 
G. W. McALEER, INVER ACE Hiacaasditeousteasaceanteshieadoaarees Box 367 
VOINE RIVET ETERS NG ict cseeat cca sosecapaucatcecauagassutestetacsacacs Box 367 
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259—HASTON, PA., meets at 1: 30 p. m., at South 3d 
st., Drake’s ‘Building, 2d and 4th Sundays. 


Epw. T. WiHsit.''On "HS osctssereanceem camer ae 851 Berwick st. 
ty 42 Ie 00 of eet LRA, NS Dee a 12 tage ha ft... Baston, Pa 
. Ww. GREEN, EM Bsc St.cevodtcssecameeee Mee 111 Northampton st 





eatin O., meets Ist and 3d Sundays at 
Knights of Honor Hall. 


WILLIAM, STEWART, Cy) Hits eesssecesesatddsescady ec 25 Ames st. 
INGO gE NT ER), Hs UALS Haier teemeacee veevete 132 Center st. 
WORN VLORTARITY, DoS euateeessteeop FP alson, sh, 





261—HHRRINGTON, KAN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays, 
in G. A. R. Hall. 

H. H. Stamper, C. HE... 

W.E. Graves, F. A. EH ) 

PPE OOWT, UWS te silat. -peccavadeietitvesschispate -<scsasserers see 


262—MISSOULA, MONTANA, meets 2dand 4th Sun- 
days,atlp.m. 

ME GORMAN® Cs Bi merc an eee em anne trep ars tense oad ..eBOX 476 

Be Wis Wil Ts GING» | Rite podem Pa Seagecegeeces tc steensckcnsectecstes see 

N. A. KELLUM, WS eB ee eae Sik 


263—WILKESBARRHE,PA., meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
at 2.G.A R. Hall, Main st. 

JER LG. Gay Bie pocteccrsenteevatecsesesus 163 N.. Washington 

D. H. Bavenson, F. A. E. & Ines............ Kingston, Pa. 


264—MESA,at SAN MARCIAL, N. M., meets every 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m. 

Tee ArT WOO RO Mee eresey reat ctocecssc> wetness cces'seunns 

J. 1. House, LAR Mee meee od ate kenlaees wer usGutiensaccase noone Box 99 

OHRIS PETERSON, Tns....219 Sonora st., El Paso, Tex 


265—PEE DEE, at FLORENCE, S. C., meets Sun- 
days at 2p. Rasa of P. Hall. 




















ed ELAR SU COME uneetenctactl testi sastwai'soe ...Box 203 
J.L. Wysone, F. A. KE. & Jour Agt... +.BOxoD 
iat won LeMNEP TM AMG sien teeca danas accctcsensdoticeee steed decatcaess Box 52 


266—-ST. JOHN, at WALDO, FLA., meets Ist & 3d 
Sundays, at 2:30p.m.,in I. O. F. Hall. 

W.H. Hopes, C. E 

UAT COVA TREAT Nie Eee a Ate RU eck sece seateacbous errgierecseetet Fae 

A. Morrison, Ins. ., 2114th st., Jacksonville, Fla. 


267-SWANNANOA, at ASHEVILLE, N. C., meets 
Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 10 





Ris Of bass of coe OPEL DECAL Py ae pebavaadeatse 374 W. Haywood st. 
SIMO Ory Aue Ate) My, st casseacsnbescseatees 374 W. a toe 
W. V. Lowe, Ins. & Jo. WM bsscabaicoschanest te R.& D.R.R 





268—ELKAORN, at MISSOURL VALLEY, IOWA, 
sey every Saturday. 


TAS COOK Ce ebicccees assesses dese tueddsse sue duetienas esas oes Box 542 
EAD IGE OLN Bs AH Ase WhS cs topacevnp ce tetas vee eeotkecsewere ance Box 542 
ey WS DE VEINS LINSL cecssccecesresss Box 475, Norfolk, Neb. 


269—-LONG ISLAND, at LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y. 
meets in Congress Hall, cor. 6th st. & Ver non ave., 
Ist Wednesday, 11, 2nd Sunday, 11:30, 3d Saturday, 8. 
EK. BAncROFT, C. H....139 ee ATE Greenpoint, 4 Bee 
Wm. MANGAN, F. A. E..... 52 Clay st., Brooklyn, E. D. 
Jos. WOHLAFKA, ins. perehaeesearenieed Jamaica, hls dhe is RE 


270—NEODESHA, KAN., meets every Monday, at 
Pie Oa wi tea BY ok De E. Ha 1. 

paved COLLINGL Ont Risleas ale eRe ee 
FRANK Davis, F. A. BE : 

R. W. Dearporr, Ins 


271—A LLINGHAM, at COVINGTON, KY., meets Ist 
Sunday at 2, & 3d Friday Bb To0 De mM. 4. in Russell 
Ave. Hall Russell st., bet. 15th & 15th sts. 











Ns, daly Veto alsa Out Opie alpemals op x tiet/ fon Ch ad BR Lt ok ag 15 15th st. 
{Cea OP MANSON, A ee eatects Box 116, ‘ititidale, Ky. 
A. L. Woopanrb, 1 of ape lie es lal ach and a 1529 Holman st. 





272—FAIRVIEW, at ASHLEY, PA., meets Ist and 
3d Sundays, 


GeO. W. LiaGerr, CRC Hscse taeasyateseutrecaaceastcentecrmcect 
CEO EL NY PULES Het. Hi sercd Maca cuecteusebeckinieer cei: Box 183 
AT ATH PERM DOM LUTN Bie eides srawscvadste fos ieticdsce rg ect acacateateee 


273—CONN BAe O., meets Ist Monday, 7:30and 3rd 


Sunday, in B. L. E. Hall, State and Chestnut. 
ETT OMA MOET EBAY pel en Dies ancebvecsacingess ¢gsscasataccenacn bores 
SAMUEL Meuarrey, AMAA Hoe cscetvs cleo kee ae 
BANG 2 Skat aN ba ade Bo aby see at Be ae are CE SCR tie Rw a Box 228 





274-SILVER BOW, at SOUTH BUTTE, MONTANA, 
eels: 1&3Saturdays.7p.m.,ind. Ww: Frost Hall. 

L. R. CLEMERSON, ee TH Laeeeabsobavetaasripvensved eeebeacees Box 3 

“Ae "A. CROSS HPA bienOG aT SE lat: ecsccrapesesseess L. Box 3 


ee FLA. meets Saturdays, at 3, in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. 





DARD ASCWOR iG CU ore ce psusepnraigetiantsee ts os L. & N. Shops 
Ne de H. Caro, PON Na CASA CCR ANN ane 916 KE. Jackson 
Weird: Dae yo) nes coievnaeceieh. 612 i. Gadsden st. 





275—NA M SLOAN, at SCRANTON, PA. 
‘an Sundays, 1: 30, at Raub Hall, 134 Wyoming. 


Fes TI) Uae RDA Cis Bis enc cocdvencereueanrneens ties date 421 Quincy ave. 
Ri ey Cox, SA ts SARA Ook East mipudeoure. Pa. 
C. . ASHELMAN, TOTS Ge OUTS A Bil iscuscteceens 12th st. 


3 ‘meets 2nd & 


277—WILLIAMETTH, at EAST PORTLAND, ORE- 

GON, meets 1 & 3 Sundays, 2: 30, Rosses Hall, 4th st. 
JOE KEHOE, OH Savesee Wieweacctteetedasdesadese 515 Bast Pine 
W.E. Watson, F. a SSS SSUERTE) Gs CU 4 BK. 16th st., N, 
EK. P. HopNeETT, Ins.. Loot ON Ate. it poy tland, Ore. 


278—-SILVER CITY, at ARGENTA, ARK., meets 
every Wednesday, at 8p.m., in Vogel? 8 Hall. 


OCaAgeCOBR. OF Bilis ssscsasedeestervesdecoratess tees teapaete ox 252 
J.D. NEWCOMB, WA. Bheveastesoceceansute: ta eae. aan emresae Box 77 
A. S. WILLBANKS, tna bisdyas Ss cr 
279—PLEASANT VALLEY, at pee ste 
DAK., meets Calera 7:30, hiele d 8tn Maal: 
ve ike CUNNINGHAM, C Box 103 





CROSTHWAITE, F. A. E.., ; 
aren CANAVAN, AI Ber hesracbescunenen sot aate ween rareee 


280—ANDREWS, INDIANA, meets Thursdays, 7:30 
Ae PETTENGILL, 





Aenea nese es neceserseseesenesseeneseeeee 


Cuas. H. WEAVER, ri AS Fae a ey aie secacne 
Wot. (BoaWABRTZ: Tn8\s.a) Sukie ei ok ee Box 192 


2831—VICKSBURG, MISS., meets Ist and 3d Sunday, 
over Vicksburg ‘Bank, at 7: 30 p. Mm. 


gene qn Or Ch." Hi cessercotucecsattecs ene cees Walnut st. 
Wika i BA Hs Cian eee Stes ee arc 732 Mulberry 
Ep. B. SKILLMAN, ESS) See ere I. C. R. R. Depot. 


2322—GREENVILLE, Cae Hearty Ist and 3d Sundays 
at 2p. m., in ke: PP. Ha 
ieee FLUEES &. E 


2833—-LELAND STANFORD, WT. OAKLAND, CAL. 
meets Fridays at 7:30, Fraternity Hall, cor. 7th and 
Pevalta sts. 


IO RID AUN COL Hive vacsaee cuctrecaueos shane tencea tees 914 Henry st. 
GEO. CARROLL, gM ead UR ee Bel i I. 960 Campbell 
Ji ELSPA LUOBS LNB eet. stadatsoorsacsteectey teeeerenes 1656 12th st. 


284—-TYGART VALLEY, at GRAFTON, W. VA., 





ee Thursdays, at 7: 30 Pp. mi; atrloo. kr. Hall, 
CAN ATARTEN GC Heo ae Oe, eee eeet eae ae Box 166 
Guo. A. Deck, # Box 206 
JOHN CUMMINS, INB.........s0eeeee. 2318 Main st., Wheeling 
235—MAMMOTH SPRINGS, at a ae MO., 
meets every Monday, at2 p.m., in I. O. Hall. 
PRANKOM, HOPEWEUL, Of Bi) csccscbekeeeidetos ek, BeOS 21 
Jacop Myers, F. A | RRS EET | Box 166 
er DTV Bi LTB 55253 52s ovsedss cededcetecte eek te dete eee 
OGTR i OnA SC biccncueesrctoen Clustatecadrecer ee reetaeees 





236—T. as VAN WORMER, at GRAND RAPIDS, 
MIC meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2, B. L. E: 
Hall, Aaah Block, So. Division st. 


Wm. BELYEA, SDT oR Oat SE) Be ee ee 140 2nd ave. 
EAR SANFORD, F. AE. & Ths... 461 South Division. 


287-JERRY ©. BURLEY, oe ALTOONA, PA., meets 
Ist, 2d & 4th Sundays, at 2, Elk’s Hall, Nicholson 
Bld’ Ry 11th ave., bet. 14th & 15th sts. 


H. STONEBRAKER, sepasecesotebanenceh vassee 602 6th ave, 
W. B. Detrick, F. PRS MISE IG 6/5 Aig 1309 16th st. 
Wii Bee RCO Mid os e8 as we naleste Geteapeseweri tee see 1203 14th ave. 


288—GHN. WINSLOW, at EAST SYRACUSH, N. Y., 
meets Mondays, 7:30 O. of B. C. Hall, Manlius st. 
ai AH. Estes, C. EH 
5a Ah an Hi Ad Bisiokssececsvotesnneeeetiseteretes 


Sp POURS at WASHINGTON, IND., meets 
2&4 Sundays, at 1: 30 p.m. 

B ROBINSON, C: EB 

ANDREW HAAG. Hi Ay He ie: -Bo 

Me 4h; GRIFFIN, Ins....311 Illinois, Hast St. Louis, “Hl. 


290-NEMADJI, at WEST SUPERIOR, WIS., meets 
Ist & 3d Sundays, at 2 p.m.,in K. of P. Hall. 


Oem e erent e rere eco es oeeseseseseeeseeeresssereseser 








PUP OR EGi ofr OPAL El Daas BAR ue Mloe a 1824 Hewitt ave. 
D.F. LANTRY, BRA AN Co ou csceagcn voce terete. 1028 Banks ave. 
A.F. LINDAU, TB SALE TS Re ee ee eee te peace teen Box 683: 





291—-PETERSBURG, at CREWE, VA., meets first & 
ae Sundays, at 2 p: ms in Redmen’s Hall. 

EK. yg ONne WR eee Slavavedeoabesdocepeseasne cuuetdenamtens 

D.S. R. JONES, AAO CE OLR Oe aoe Pro sey ite Box 47 

JOHN A. CARLIN, fA aR) te G23 RU ee Mash Se 

292—UNITED, at MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., meets ete Ist 
Friday, and 3rd Sunday at1:30 p.m. 

Ep. McNetFrF, C.E 

J PUFFENBERGER, F, 

RICHARD SHEERIN, TT Seca ea nen Ne, Sees somone 

293— KEYSTONE, at ALLEGHENY, PA., meets 
every Sunday, cor. Penn ave. and Bidwell st. 

H. B. SHAFFER, 0. 204 Franklin 





FRO n emer eee re eens eee esere sas ceuseesene ss eeseesas 





Seco eee eeene caeseeeeeseseereersseee 


R. M. RHODES. ge EY Wat Ad OP Ae A lee 206 Franklin st. 
HcB. DEAR TING (in ern, Sa ee nine an 213 Bidwell st.. 








294—-FORT DEARBORN, at CHICAGO, ILL., meets 
second Sundays, at 2:30 p,m., and fourth Sundays, 
at 7:30p. m., at Michie’ s Hall; 876 West Indiana St. 
Wa. MoPamp:'Oy Buses suladienhedee 880 Austin ave- 


A. Cauvins, F. A. ea & Ins. Agt.............668 Park aver 





~ 
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395~PARKDALE, at TORONTO JUNCTION, ONT., 
meets 2d Sunday & 4th Monday, B. L. E. Hall. 
Joun Netuson, C. E 


TORO eee eee eee en ete eee Reese seas eeeaeeseeeene 











Frep. A. Sproutr, F. A. E. & Jo. Agt............ Box 326 

VN eV OTT LVR Cle Snel eet tes cocay acces afaenanee ah 

293—LORAIN, O., meets ae 4 Sudeee, 2p.m., Royal 
Arcanum Hall.’ 

DE, DEANTON, Co Wo ccccpessenanatiecetecnop en tpourcebrerersccnts 

E. A. McCreati, F.A. > Breet PEASE At rahee costs 

H. ScHNIERLE, Tnapcee BRS PPE ORL "Massillon, Ohio. 


297-GREEN BAY, WIS., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 


2:30, in Knights of Honor Hall, cor. Pine and 
Adams. 
Henry Hancock, C. E. & Ine............. 321 Washington 
JOHN C, Wieman, F.A. E............. 301 So. Webster ave. 


298—-W. L. SCOTT, at ae PA., meets 2d and 4th 
Sundays, at 1: 30 Pp. m., at Engineer’ s Hall, 1220 





State st. 
Tir. WELGHOrOn Writ ert cde tone beonacsedes 414 W. 17th st. 
T, H. Dickson, F. A. HE. & Ins.. 347 West 11th st. 





299—-BROOK LYN, N. ¥., oer in Triangle Hall 
Broadway & Halsey st., 


Ist Saturday at 8, and 3rd 
Sunday, 10. 


WD. WATSON: o Tiecn0iaos cecccnsect oescaapd es 66 Williams ave. 
ACK ROBERTS, A guy ROC LETS es ieee ens 176 Decatur st. 


300—LAKE MICHIGAN, at Toh poooae CELE 





IND., meets1& 3 Sundays, at 27 Le Ox Hall. 
W.G. GinmorE, Cig Hiei cctoadceresceraes ine ee 5 rack ineicn ‘st. 
Wot HENS A ok. ac tatierss 124 W. Market st. 
EE WELL RV LIS. PAE Olescsctcceatsccehsstvacctpisayasuses 





380J—CENTRAL, at RADFORD, VA., meets 1,2 &4 
Saturdays, 7:30 & 3 Sunday, "at 7 I. 0. F. Hall, 


Narwood Bis 
$8 Frencu, C.E....... L. Box 438, East Radford, Va. 
E. Ww. WARD, FR. AVE. As Box 61, East Radford, Va. 


i. . VAUGHN, WP Be ee iearesa least baseeee Hast Radford, Va. 


BRE at CHICAGO, ILL., meets second and 
fourth Sundays, at 2p. m., at 3934 State st. 





MAM Eee. COBBETTWC, Hi. .dctteconerdcvecses 4925 Wabash ave. 
J.C. DOUGHERTY, PAS By Ue 340 Bristol st. 
STU Oe HO WS NTN BSisnecsacacaocecavancccageacsed « 4437 Princeton ave. 
Are i. Bronson, Jo. ACS Gente scceaeseee eee 4513 Dearborn st. 








303-INGRAHAM, at CHADRON, NEB., meets 2d & 
4th Sundays, at 2D. m., in Masonic Hall, Main st. 

ort I RNDONLIOE OHibt acc ticetcetsone rte cencsrtccssneddas ace 

ae . TEDROW, ALS ERS 
Ww. A CoouLEY, Ins. & Jour. Agt. 


80iA—LESTER ADAMS, at EASTSAGINAW, MICH., 
meets Ist and 3d Sundays, at Lester Adams’ Hall, 









DE With Oc ABT Cobos slscnsessardesescesenccecces 1115 Carroll 
‘Ar: CHAMBERLAIN, Ars ieenorape ek ala acuea 528 N. 3d st. 
§. D.Puuss, Ins. ey Bis Dele see SNe 531 Miller st. 





305—-W.J. HULL, at GREAT BEND, PA., meets first 
Saturday at 8 &1 Sunday at 1:30, Kisher’s Hall. 


Cc. a McCormick, C. B.......0..000. Box 68, Halstead, Pa. 
J. " MoCorMAckK, HGCA OPE coast Box 192, Halstead, Paz 
8. 3. "CARPENTER, Tee Gee a 
ite nes O., meets every Monday at 2:30 
p.m. . Hall,’ Babst’s Bank Bldg. 
D. M. feeeees CB GS Tae Oe RS aE a 
W.STAHLE, F. OR i AG PA eer | 
8. BRANDT, PS tae en hes Ag Be gS 


307-GABRIEL, at TAYLOR, TEXAS, meets in En- 
gineers’ Hall, every Wednesday abe he :30 p. m. 





THos. THRALKILL, Reset ss hee Pectidensttacotearsiccee Box 130 

EP. INCE C HRS TR Hie Ale? baer ae te ee Box 383 
. H. Youna, Tatra ere rm TE 

a NTPTSSING. at NORTH BAY, ONT 

T. W. TURNER, rng: Mane Ae Sinaia .-BOx 148 

Jas. McCuuskey, F. A. ...Box 195 

Jas. FOWLER, Tns....... Pe eit ..- Box 36 


869 


313-SEDGWICK, at MONTEVIDEO, MINN., meets 
Ist and 3d Sundays, at 2p.m.,in Masonic Hall. 

C. Leacu, C. E....2538 13th ave. 8. Minneapolis, Minn. 

O.N. BENNETT, Ws AS aren Re deeouai seas teas 

Sti Pept Bop Din! a a OL BEB ep ey eae aie HA aura name» 


314—SEASIDE, at ROCKY MOUNT,N. C., meets 2 & 
4 Sundays at 2: 30. 
MUP HABSALL, Ci Bac tetas eee: care A.C. L. 
Ino. M. DONLAN, care A.C, L. 
G. F. Horne, Ins. 4,312 Red Gross st. “Wilmington, N.C. 


315—CLINTON, LULL., meets Sunday’s 2 p. m. 
A.H. IsBELL, C.E 
. HINCHCLIFF, F, 


316—HAZLETON, aa on 2nd and 4th Sundays, 








OPC e meee seen Peete esses eat Se ees seseeeeneeases 


Box 330 





at 10:30 a. m. vin Union Hall, North Wyoming st. 
Z. GRAEFF, PORE ah oe a 34H. Green st. 
JOSIAH WaARa. BA es dey Ing he a See Lofty, Pa 








317—ROBERT ANDREWS, at ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
meets 1& 3d Sundays, at 2, at Potomac Lodge, 
between F yette and Cameron sts. 

ED Wie CANO SCT UCC UU sItn el ee ey, 1110 King st. 

GromMiiery sets Alon: (&' Ting) i kee 2168. Payne 


318—FOREST CITY, at CLEVELAND UN meets Ist 
and 3d Sundays, at 1:30 joa berm Ghe i. ee ales 
Pearl st., opposite Market House. 


J.W. KUNKEL, oe 1 OTE CH HRM bone eee EAA A 78 Tracey 
AVELOSS LWT RNa e LOANS HN isc csses.accseoccesizecseececoonedt 54 Hazard 
A. CUMMINGS, Ins. Arps ee ee ay 23 Brock 





319-W ANGOOM, at CHAPLEAU, ONTARIO, meets 


Istand 3 Mondays, at 2p. mn. Py OnE; Hail, over 
Moctahiee Institute. 
THOSOW NEY 3 On Miura hve iaherdh.sioelielsvdade deck eeched 
J.D. McADAmM, yt CS NE OR RA RIE INTEL Box 107 
J.A. RATHWELL, UT See ANSE Rin eee oes onde eee eee 





320—K A LMOOPS, BRITISH COLUMBIA, meets Ist 


Friday at 19:30, and 3 Sunday, 14 p.m., I. ’O.F. Hall. 
Epwarp E. AUSTIN, CUIARY ULL a eA eee aT aheet 
1 Olt Meal WF Mey eto 941 1 WE 1 aR A aT ls 
ARTHUR DENMAN, ALYY ee MS Box 66, Donald, B.C. 








321I—-MAX NATHAN, atMANCHESTER, VA., meets 
in Toney’s Hall, 2 Monday, 10:30, & 4th Satur- 
day, at 7:30 p.m. 

(We BreAON TONES OSES. tec gacesctcuh aeeudscoucag sedan ters eas sx: ole 

W. AHERN, F. A. E.... ...720 McDonough 

Aye OF McALISTER, Baa ee UN Uh Eh aaa 


322—SASKATCHEWAN, at MEDICINE HAT, N. W. 
ER., meets Ist Saturday & 3rd Wednesday, at 
Se 30, Colter’ 8 ae 











. SPENCER, C. E Ndi RS ARETE Skt Bg BoE Box 21 
R. a SMITH, RAD: sie nlak incow ke alon oe 
Geo. H. BAILEY, Cee Ae Se iat ®t BN Tae ee eae 








323—STAR, at AUGUSTA, GA., meets in K. of P. 
Hall Montgomery St. 2&4 Sundays, abs 


iia mae PNB MONE Uiscrelesscasdevedsecoprtaruursceaes 409 Green st. 
Gro. HEYSER, ue Risk cewek 742 Calhounst. 
Leet Pateat 1 Hae NCI) Te EE 1308 Roberts 








324—-BEAR LAKE, at MONTPELIER, A. 


meets 1&3 Saturdays, 7 p.m Bs. E. Hall. 
A. BECKMAN, Hig Sasees secoctadansseuasehexaanene it aeesee 
DH ATONE RB. VBA ME A cssmhetectonstesdeduess atecee Ne aerse Box 13 


PRANK AUTCHINGS | DNS: -cccccceccssd ee ese ccececasieay ies 
325—ANDREW CARNEGIE, at PITTSBURGH, PA., 





meets at 2 alternate Sundays, Penn Hall, *Penn 
ave. and 26th, from July 29. 
R. O. FERREN, Oe rae ae oe sie 3010 Penn ave. 


JAS. A. Bracken, ¥F.A.E...Cor.Websterave. & 33rd st. 
A. H. BuTLeR, Tne SV Oi eee cee 312 Ella st. 
326—OUACHITO, at MONROE, LA., meets second 
and fourth Sundays in K. of P. Hall. 
. W. Morrison, C. .... Box 67 
E. P. MADDEN, F, ... Box 67 
JAS. McNEILy, Ins 














309—ORANGE BELT, at PALATKA, FLA., meets 
2s ponders, at 9a.m. in Masonic Hall. 

Gro. W . MARTINEZ, C. Me SEP OM TEED PEELE Ie re eee 

Jor ANDERSON, Ee 5g LT AAR 
Wey: Foy, Ins. 1237 W. Pas Jacksonville, Fla. 


810—THOMAS J. TRIECE, at DERRY STATION, 
PA., meets 1 & 3 Sundays, at 2,in Brown’s Hall; 
Chestnut st. 


AY 7B GU VG Pi tater ruc cesdtosonecesssertenenecacvec 
Py ACL ICTE EM PAS Pastis ceatvensteltsedeseescscoctesseanscee 
D.M. WESTON, Ins. = Ae pr 7th cg ae Parga 








st.. ., Robinson nee ° 
Lr. Moar cteteivetadicsctactnacs: dpsedenteas > 16 Robinson 
mf Watson, al Doubleday st. 


312—OLD COLONY, at BOSTON, MASS.. meets 2 
Sunday at 10, & 4 Sunday, Oe. Redmen’s Hall, 514 
Tremont st. 

E. StanpisH, C. E......... Box 151, Stoughton, Mass. 

a. O. Onaren, F.A.E 256 Ruggles st. 

W.E. HAsrTinas, Ins., 7 Forbes st., Jamaica Plains, 


Mass. 





One e eee ree n enna. eeeeeenee 





327—-BRIDGE AND TUNNEL, at ST. LOUIS, MO., 
meets 1 & 3Saturdays, at 7: 30 p. m., Druids Hall; 
9th & Market. 


Grom AR COMER RAO a Hie ececcte steccceecokauevsbs 2928 Hads ave. 
HerA* yitete "F, A. ad SE ee 2041 Eugenia st. 
GEORGE J. TYRRELL, GAT ope ee ee PN 1643 So. Jefferson 





328—DEPEW, at BUFFALO, N.Y., meets every other 
Wednesday evening, at 8p. m. 
uh uh Hannon, C. £ SPMD sh seueerstoo OMeeae Division 


ceeeee 


ADAMS, F.A.E. 





Alwis Ws DeWorr, Pawn acs ereeeeele Nas Division st. 
329--FRIENDSHIP, at YOUNGSTOWN, O., meets 
2and 4 Mondays, at 8 Me mys in Be of te.) bs Hall. 
eM DOMO VAIN: 1 Oise Li, cccescedascucasdensess ee 320 Belmont ave. 
ME AIRS BET Bare BigssdpencsdSnonrdics blactas 280 Grant st. 
PMU eRe (OLIN G wu detec ents ciadect daonvarve'de"dGecerwahies eaawes 103 Pike 
330—GREEN MOUNTAIN, at St. BLD ASH ViPS. 

meets 4th Sunday every month, at 2:30 p. 
LAVOE OOONNEIE Ol. 10! orcassocseeces Cor. Pearl and Rottiny 
Jas. Lyncon, F. sal ic al SARIS rN ef ald ewteees 10 Bishop 
JAS. HutTcHINSON, EVRY eesaca paoscotsenesdencacsetes 49 Ferris st 
DEVELO YIES Gerri cr. ceccsectucecseesesseaees ceudenecwgcasesent se ypatay 
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Sol etre at PORTSMOUTH, VA., 
K. of P. Hall, High st., 


meets in 


1 Sunday at 2 ,& 3 Saturday 





High 
807 Washington st. 


332—GABBETT, at ana Pils eee ALA., meets 
Fridays, 10:30, I. O. F. Hall, So. Court st. 
RS DICKINSON, 
P. H. Murpny, F. A. 
R. G. Morean, Ins 201 Holt st. 


333—W. T. REED at ST. PAUL, MINN., meets 2 & 4 
Sundays, iB: bE. Hall, S.Wabash & Colorado st. 







J. V.K. WALKER, Ine... 





ASG: LM Eee OME, 5 RPE UE BEN 248 HE. Congress 
ACW (BRUCE, HA sabliiccscssacess 79 B. Isabel st. 
A. L. PHILIPS, ing.ddoue 248 H. Congress 





334—-OLIVER SLOCUM, at DELPHOS, O., meets Ist 
and 3d Sundays, at 2p.m. 


JOSEPH WHITT, “ofS AAR agal a hs 5 Reet eR EO 
eee GAWEY, BE AS MB van ccccescccereeveccestenasccecses Box 119 
S. F. HERSEY, SET ae cae alia aa Bete cavnachsuoneeee' Box 349 


335—TAHANTO, at CONCORD, ., Meets Ist & 
3d | Sundays, B. L. E. Hall, Hus BIC N. Main st. 


MISMO NTH. Os coc ecrssemtabestaucssevertiosverbsecs se Fords ave. 

H. a3 ‘CHANDLER, F. A. E.. wee BOX 187, W. Concord 

Frep. L. Carr, dine ei oiteed toss 15Montgomery st. 

336—-T. F. DUNAWAY, at OSAWATOMIE, KAS., 

meets Boe at 7:30 p.m.,in A. O. na Hall. 
sie Doan, C # 





ook RUHLAND, H 
.M. GARNETT, Ins., ay Box 30, Council Grove, Kan. 


ane BOGART, at JUNCTION, N. J., 
meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 2p.m.at Wells’ Hall. 


CH ABRCA DAMS MUSE ta NB. cles csupecacetantueetoessbocanses 

R. W. TAYLOR, SATA Hive ue et cvureseetccteetoncetepnmenacter ce Box 77 

3383—MACKINAW, at WEST BAY CITY, MICH., 
meets lst & 3rd Sundays, 2, Foresters Hall. 

PM HOR DC. SHE ere carl i adecssadvoch seenten eteunes Box 313 

R. MartTIN, PAA Hie AaB sce. 801 North Park ave. 





339—OAK CITY, at RALEIGH, N. C., meets 2nd and 
4th Saturdays, at 8 p.m. 

tS MLE OA TS ON MNO ty HINO US Ms Sea avessereods an 413 Saunders st. 

B. R. Lacy, FL A. EB & Inb....-..0.,. see212 Peace st. 


340—JENNINGS, at CHARLESTON,S.C., meets 2&4 

Sundays, 3 p.m., in Irish Volunteers’ Hall, King st. 
PREM CONTOIN On Ble tccejescntucnescacteepveree’h 428 Meeting st. 
W.F. WATERS, AS His (Qe Ui Siecetep cnc cunessens esd 93 Reid st. 


341—-MISSING LINK, at WOODSTOCK, N. B., meets 

1&3 Saturdays, 7: 30 p.m., inPythian Hall, Main st. 
HARRIE BH. CURRIE, | PRE Naa AA Ro aD ds 5 Oe le Box 50 
Gro. A. GABLE, F. A.E 
A. McFARLAND, [nS a teteictlne cece ue ores earesale 


342—DIAMOND STATH, at WILMINGTON, DEL., 
meets 2&4 Sunday, at’ 1, Davidson Bld. 9th & King. 


Saeco ee meeieseeseeescessreceseseesseses 


SeGe WISHER, Oo Bancssascccesectesaecretecpteasaaes 803 Van Buren 
Ww. P. MoRGAN, TH Actin coesconeve tu evctate ceteeve 516 E. 4th st. 
Ren Wi ELAR RISONS LIAS Ls, isecessecteresacseteekcotmactects 911 Poplar 








343—HUNTINGBURG, at PRINCETON, IND., meets 
2&4 Mondays, Old Armory Hall. 








J. BUCHANAN, ek REIN Oy Pere 20 ag SY Box 417 
C. H. BILLINGSLEY, BY AH WOC LAOS cet, renee ee Box 383 
oe kh Goa Eerie meets every Thursday at 
Regie in bev O) 

ALLAN H. eae ‘¢ a edt Re BR ocalotgeet eaostiess Box 415 
Enpw. J. HERNING, BAL Beth deeb eel eee! Box 632 
COE DV EDD LE) M28. .c1ccesksscemsnedneooscds are eater 

345-OLEAN, N. Y., meets every two weeks com- 


mencing Au ust ond. 
O. STONE .167 Sullivan st. 
JosEPH HAIre, BA AED ec hehe ei Meant ee 146 3rd st. 
RUUMCS TREO SEAL. 2<,sesectacsscoscbescsstecsl, & 11 Winter ave. 


346—HORTON, KAS., meets every Wednesday, 7:30 

p. m., at Engineers’ Hall 
DANIFL, Hipp, Onn. & Tne vis.e spt. Lock Box 14 
P. Mann, F. A. 1 EaRY RE ae mNET PES Ts Box 331 


aT OTTER CREEK, at RUTLAND, VT., meets 1 & 
Caen in a Wu seLall, Merchants’ Row. 

C. F. Dennis, C. & Ps ree eee slap vebeneate cess 14 Pine 

T. R. KERSLAKE, ah 


348—NEW LONDON, TON mente Ist & 3d Sundays, 
Williams Block, 104 State st., 10:30 a. m. 

GEO. Wh FEIN TG Se che sees ede aeseate es vowwha ed 80 Welletts ave. 

. DECKER, a es WN Ea Sh 13 Pleasant st. 

ids meee Tes tite Canal st., Brattleboro. Vt. 


SoCTENTT EL at ST. PAUL, MINN., meets in Ori- 
ental, Hall, E. 7th st., lst Monday, 7:30, & 3d Sun- 


we eeereee 


















are 
C. Ait ee CS Da ie cal Sessa inetacrest ee 509 Beaumont st. 
WwW. ‘6. ABT eRe Ne eee io naerrcnsae tecsses 646 Burr st. 
1h ees Wey Se eet Se eee tena ane staas see toe 786 Earl st. 
H.L Work, A RPE ree prot bocecrbaraeearaeecnd Lawson st. 


350—WILLIAM L. FOX, at FOXBURG, PA., meets 
at Workmen’s Hall, 2d and 4th Sundays atl p,m. 
FROB UM ONES) Osc Ul, cdsessece tics edecodttseveresenecreoretts ...Box 148 
DUNLAP, F. mie Page 
D.G. Morrarry, ETB Co) Oneese 


351—F LICK WIR, at SHENANDOAH, VA., meets 24 
and 4th Sundays, 9a.m. 

BNGTRBON COGN. ig cadiesxcctstecede cn abtaterdetecieakes 

C. E. RoueER, FLA. He 

L. H. GARDNER, Ins.. 
town, Md. 


352—UNITED LINK, at MARTINSBURG, W NV As 

meets Mondays 2, K. P. Hall, over People’s Nat.Bk. 
J. W. Zepp, C. E 
JPALIBOWERS: HY TA.. JarQl lice ereheecees eeneeserenes Box 99 


353-GEO. W. CHILDS, at W. PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., meets every Thursday ae eel 7:30p. m., Mt. 
Moriah Hall, 63rd st. & Woodland ave. 









sewer eet e renee aseeessesaseseess worsesseeese 


...026 W. Washington, Hagers- 









BAAN Guyer G MTS. a cansesssieeaeteocctetpeuenees 63rd & Grays ave. 
J. Morte, 7S alas etree Bi 6320 Woodlawn ave. 
RS STANTON, Mo pete ee ee bf 6325 Woodland ave. 
354-STREATOR, [LL., meets 1 & 3 Tuesdays 8p. m., 
in Schlitz Hall. 
Jas Maner, C.E........... Pere Wes Onan Eiboto bea ey ae 
W.4&A. SHONTS, F. A. ay cae 205 So. Bloomington st, 
JOHN F. DoNAR, JO yey RTS Gacn tee ces veetests 312 Washington 


355—BRAZIL, IND., meetsin A.O. U. W. Hall, Main 
and Franklin, first and third Sundays at 2 p. m. 


a AWB BSN cia Chios Detar nomena re pate at Ao ches edeeencene Box 267 
JBiSbthapren fF, A. Ww Sie ee eee Box773 
een HUGHES, TDs secs ee ee 





356—-BRECKINRIDGE, MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sun- 
day, 2:30 p.m.,in Masonic Hall. 

james LEAVY, CE 
J.C. NOLAN, ¥. A. 4 es 


Oe ee eo eeeereseseaseesecesessssasses 


Oana eee ewe eece eee eet esses eesseessseessseees 


357-SOUTH MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., meets 1 & 3 
Sundays at 2, A. O. Os W. Hall, 2413 Bloomington. 


.W. HATHAWAY, OR Ue ins: 908 15th ave., So. 
JOHN WD MWieAYV BR. E:, AL. Hi aiccectees 1605 27th st., So 
A COARAMSDEDUY [NiSiivaAcsborecten.cte 1823 16th ave. So. 


358—GEM CITY, at DAYTON, O., meets in B. L.E. 
Hall, Jefferson st., 2nd & 4t th Sundays, at2p.m, 
RNG ARNOLD, Ces 4 BE. Van Buren st. 
Jett: ATLUNINS SHY CA RRL DIS) aes icccceaceccter ene ce 26 Costello st, 
ERANK Co PHASE, L1G ccchesvccteissnestisdeecteaueee 113 Center st. 


359-SCHRAAG, at NEVADA, MO., meets 1 & 3 Sat- 
urdays, at 7: 30.in B. of R. T. Hall, 822 Main st. 












CHAS. oe EP GIMNEE  C. Eiios: Sopsonce ate sua teoaheste Joplin, Mo. 
CHas. A. HEDGEs, (GAs Ca cd otea sacl seeuroreesereeeer ae 
M.F. Hacaine. NGS 40. ee 1003 N. Commercial 


360—WATSON, at MASSILLON, O., meets2 &4 Sune 
days, 2p.m., K. P. Hall, Erie st. 


SD PUREE D Go ieee eee 5 Newton, Norwalk, O. 
ep PUSS Shy eae Mb | beemenentens Ratha She Massillon 
WALTERC. JONES, Days Xk SO. chr 100 Duncan st. 





361—-NEW ALBANY, IND., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at B. L. EH. Hall, State and E. Market sts. 


AS HeeDREGGRH CMP Sites pane E. Sycamore st. 
J. B.. Crawrorpe F. As Eon cuee 188 H. Sycamore 
JOHN VAUGHAN, fn), ot A ee eee 376 Oak 


362-—GRAND RONDE, at LaGRANDE, ORLGON, 
meets every Tuesday. at 10a. m., at K.of P. Hall, 


O. W. Moon, C. H. & Ine............ Box 21, Kamela, Ore. 
Wm. M. Scorr, ASB oes ae ON ated tere neem Box 173 
WistBSWiIAIN fe) On NS Urscecssiestecdet no idess ethene ne 





363—HANGING vere at t SOMERSET, KY., meets 1 
& 3 Mondays, 7p. m. EK. Hall, Griffin, ave. 
a E. Brown, C. B........... Box 206 

Hn. WHITING, F. ALE 
i \P, ‘BROWN, BiG OM coloo ctl. beac 


eeaee DORADO, KAS., meets2 & 4 Fridays, 7p. m., 
B. H.Hall, Main st. bet. 6th ave. & Centralst. 
‘ay W. Tee Bin be Oh Ae I A BEES BE. Box 604 
. STEWART, RVR EAIS Flea ccctes doc se cect esa aces oteeeene L. Box 604 
W. CHILDERS, ALT Bua Uecsswctct sescones ctvensce te ctatheettss 


365-ADAIR, at LOUISVILLE. KY., meets 2nd & 


4th Sundays, 9:30 a. m., Fehr’s Hall, Jefferson st., 
between Shelby & Clay. 














GEO. HEFFNER, “ WN atic sparstecccosscrcuracesurtrece Clifton, Ky. 
G. L. Scort, FE. Bi ce cusses dnctuatoctacttcceete ites 706 Spring 
JASLP). Mat uaa. Ins ae ae 938 E. Jefferson 





366—SAN JACINTO, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 
Mondays, at 2, Byrnes’ Hall. 


Ne Le Ee Fhe tevels acct wanensccesseeeanteae 1119 Elysian 
N. GARvey, PA Rae Ae, Cor. Marion & McKee 
Wr T. TOLER, Tneuidcaeasen we es 1007 Hardy st. 





367-WM. F. HALLSTHAD, at SYRACUSE, N. Vey 
meets first and third Sundaysin B. L. E. Ha ll, 


over D. & Ww. pepets at 12:30. 
EUS Dane C. EH. Tiipiseaveccts cau Midland ave. 
H. J. COYKENDALL, r A «Hy ccciscsatvcoseosecns 119 Oneida ste 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


368—-GATE CITY, at ATLANTA, GA., meets every 
Sunday, except bnd Sunday in each month, Kiser 


eT ae Bld., Pryor & E. Hunter. 

E.S. ANDRUSS, Oo Meviessctce eee 348 Formwalt 
THos. G. RUSSELL, BA. « Wasaecccsdtetncescoess 85 Garibaldi st. 
J.D. CoLiins, Engi... nienhceeeeen ae 144 Windsor st. 





369—ORLENTAL,atST. PAUL,MINN., meetsin For- 
ester’s Hall, cor. Wells st. & Payne ave., 2 Tuesday 
& 4 4 Monday, at 7:30. 


Wie OARTEE. Oi MEi eee aachocseede sereseeeee 108 Payne ave. 
ale 3" O’ NEIL, Bo A. Bias een 865 De Soto 
iM JOSPITZEBRALD: (Enso. tence ceesare Ellsworth, Wis. 





370—S. S. BROWN, at PITTSBURGH, PA., 23d 
Ward, meets second and fourth Sundays, in 
Fears hall, Glenwood, 2ave., rear B. andO. station. 


B. APPELBE, Os TORE eibeceeeettee thacetvers 2344 2nd ave. 
W.R. May, F. {Ars ast re Hope Church P.0O., Pa. 
Ty 0. LYNcH, DS seriadh ceceatsceserseck tees 2d ave., 23d ward 


371—MOUNTAIN, at EAST LAS VHGAS, N. M., 
meets Tuesdays, 1:30 p. m., Engineers’ Hall. 
- H BaRsBeEr, C. 


Pee earner sees e reser esse essere eeseesrrnee 











Gro. W. Rue, | RS ES Boga Re Oe SOS Box 50 
PAC 5. IK WENO. VL INA ceoter cha voscasccntacusse seers obec hee covess ettves Box 50 
Jed th MILs, Jo UA Ge rey sotiun stead tea cadugdaatensdiceesebayecess 
372—MELLEN, at WAUKHSHA, WIS., meets Tues- 
days, at 2:30, in B. L. E. Hal ile, 
Cuas. B. Maou. Ce Wer oes eee 413 Caroline st. 
W. RK. SCHELL, F.A.E 120 Wisconsin ave 
A Ion tie FREENOR, TES castadersasesccersdcesnnaseansareaieaes a Main 
373—W.A. ROKBLING, at TRENTON, N. meets 
2&4Sundays, 8. W. cor. Broad & State, ay Floor. 
G. CLAFFIN, C. 1 AAT Roast 4.9 RAO et PL 59 Spring st. 
A. POSiW DMO HE MAN Hivcsesavccescostactsvateccesttesstet os 106 Walnut 
GEPAIVIPIIW ELSON LE Bc ccecaccsssatecscseesnscs sacs seseets orees 41 Carroll 





374—CALUMET, at SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL.. meets 
Istand 3rd Sundays, at 7:30 p.m:, at Masonic Hall. 


SEMANISTEN, Cis, Hix. ccctesescasvanenatsacaevs saimesantet nee Judd, Ill. 
ISRAEL PHILLIPS, CANE tecatenzacsce 9138 Superior’ ave. 
PELOWEs EMG vccosscacs cavtcsccnessaddeactpoucdzenevedsen’ Judd, ill. 





375—OLD DOMINION, at. NEAPOLIS, VA., meets 
oh Sunday, at 2:30, & 3d Monday, at 10: 30, Masonic 


Wm. Tanto QRH Sittedesacacave tates dcaatesvesaesteetcacoees 

PPS DES RBG WA Baise cescawe te ties ctassedsnent cece 

Jas. H. Morse, Dan Bea Box 409, Danville, Va. 

376—LEHIGH. at LEHIGHTON, PA., meets Ist and 
3d Sundays at 2p. m., in Reher’s Hall. 





ae ihe rates hilt We Hye Sats hae St ects 
ABE . ESCHENBACH, _A.E., 248 Hamilton st., Allen- 
eo. Pa. 


Dee NEWHART, Teri Bae eee see enecertoeead note cssatsstcticcen Box 342 


377—ST. LAWRENCE, at OGDENSBURGH, N. Y., 
meets 2& 4 Sundays, 2:30, B. L. E. Hall, over 257 
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386— oe at AMORY, MISS., meets Sune 
daysin B. BE. Hall. 

JNO. | bees Cie Bivecacchatedecsteant dessa vagoeuactubaase’ 

W.P.BoIscLair, PA. E., 718 15th st., Birmingham, Ala, 

W.A. PERSING, Ins., 1003 N. 20th, Birmingham, "Ala. 


887—-W EST JERSEY, at CAMDEN, hs J., meets 24 
and 4th Sundays, at 10, B. L. E. Ha 

8. TatTEem, Wide chlatssdeade on decieacent ence en ees ee Clinton st. 

G. H. PARKER, F.A.E. & Ins...... Box 29, Salem, N. J, 


388—LALUMIERE, at QUEBEO, P. Q., meets lst 
& 3d Sundays, 133 St. Joseph st., St. Rochs. 

peas LALUMIERE, OS oak es esnceaettch 104 Marlboro st. 
A. GARIEPY, F.A. B.& Ins. ,163 Queen st.,St.Rochs,P.Q. 


389—J. B.S. HOLMES, at ROME, GA., meets 1 & 3 
Sundays, Lloyd & Ivey Hall, 101 Spring. 


A. Bowsmr, C. E......... 101 Spring st., East Rome, Ga. 
J. H. RE AWHNE (Heo AN. BI ssa ssioteaseperescatte im aces ieek miomvese 
FUAMAW SUE RAG LNB sc. science cea Dalton, Ga. 





390—CITY of WINDSOR, f ee ONT., 
Meets 1 & 3 Tuesdays, in 43 


C. KNIGHT, ae dastsassiecass ncetiaccaitinee Me tetecess edeaeate Box 324 
D. LANSPEARY, ACS BY a8 54008: SLT ea ee nee Box 353 
W.G. FIELDING, De acesstescesssdisnsuarteceeed te eee Box 218 





391-SANTA FE, at FORT MADISON, IA., meets 
ieee Sundays, at2p.m. 


PS EEL DE TaCy a Hytciiscecct svete ts cbsscaceatiesstines 2709 Kinsley st. 
An Ox ANDREWS, FRAN Bice stant csv vakenss 2521 Des Moines st. 
IEC GAS UBIO EM pee eee, coi co bead aosce ashes setetucetecancos 1315 3ravete 


392—-MILK RIVER, at GLASGOW, MONTANA, 
meet Ist and 3 Sundays of each month. 

H.H. La ey Oe 

As aioe. Re 

Ti HoFFrMAN, Nee 


393—GRAND RIVER, at CHILLICOTHE, MO., meets 
2d and 4th Sundays, at 2,in Hoppe Ha il} 

W.D.Scampron, C. 

H.C. Van BuskIRK, ve A.E. & Ins...... 409 E. Webster 


394—P. H. PECK, at AUBURN PARK, ILL., meets 
2d Sunday, 10a. m. & 4th Monday, at 8 Dp. *m. oo ab 
Rasmussen’s Hall, Vincennes & Halstead st. 


CHAS BETEdS. OLWEA.2 Aon South Englewood, Il. 
Bi Hie ACE TR OVI PANG ‘Hic th dese aug ksecayeate sad se celesmseuee ca teeaee us Box 57 
CHAS. PROPST, pee ee 8719 Murray st., Chicago, Ill. 





395—MISSABH, at DULUTH, MINN., meets in A. 
0. U2 W. Hall, cor. td ave. and W. Michigan st., 
2&4Sundays ‘at lp. m ; 

Jo MG Grimrs. OF as O85: 1721 Piedmont ave., west. 

F.G. CLAYTON, Het Acs Hi deceee, crnadestes 915 . Superior st. 

G. H. Crate, Savas ane 1423 W. Superior st. 


3965—L. W. PARR, at Neen caret rane} meets 
ile 3 & 5 Sundays, at 2) Keot- Pe Ha 

Gro. ATHERTON, C. 
PG mAT Re AH. Gk Sic ce taccesecerestesimessceverorts Box 595 


397—E. W. HAYES, at BEATRICH, NEBRASKA, 
meets 2nd & 4th Sundays, at2p.m. 


Ss BUAVERSS, Oh! Hiv, .asecccesocesscsearcoressamecceenes 823 No. 5th st. 
OnSWe JENSEN. HW AL Hi cccsctescccbsansscssectesser Oc 06S Ou Ot Hts ee 
NoaH CLARK, "LG. osbcceake Bee ee 421 N. 10th. 














Tore st. 
L. W. WiuuiAms, C. OBS be ecetan 78 Patterson st. 
J. Nie DONAHUE F. ..96 Patterson 
VEO IMs Mike WIS ak LT Se nodcescecese nea teodel toitvcasscteetccesvedees asc 
Vier ey Eey es MORE eeeos! pecchesncat apeonsces 8 Patterson st. 
3783—-NETTLETON, at SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
B. McQuisTon, C. Bsricenetstnrnnerntneneensse IT New st. 
J. GALLAGHER, F. i tepeeetenconutteecetecaees 2W. Pine st. 
C. W. HALL, Ins. as Cee Sree ye a 921 Ww Walnut st. 
879—ASHLAND, WIS., meets 2d and 4th Sundays, 
atl p; M., at I. 0.G. 7. Hall. 
APAV ETE DYER, OS Fe ae heaters 2118 6th st., Hast Ashland 
Ww». BUCKLEY, BP ALS Bye ete cdadvendss gotee caster 720 Ellis ave. 
SP PRD DENG) IS. cacencesnetisstestens Sesneesssob danas 719 Ellis ave. 
380—SAYRE, PA., meets 2d and 4th Sundays,7p.m., 
at Seed & Bur ritt’s Hall, Packer ave. 
ORV ARES. OF Bitte vccavicecccsnsansecuavaneootsvscatbesu Box 284 
Wn. H. EATON, RYAN To NID Seeiasoas serps cassebtunes ss, Box 333 
381—RIDEAU, at SMITH FALLS pour Son Ist 
and 3d Mondays, at 7:30 p.m. vat K. of P. Hall. 
ATV AGE MRA A COUREIAO tan etacsestvece sooscvesh ace rsh scene <cavasaeres 
Je Dorricorr, SH UASA SiHiseet eo. secne’ Box 51, ‘Haverlock, Ont. 
Geo. L. LUMSDEN, TE TED Acai cdecccsdeth cos fveseredtivisneesties 





382—-HARRY HAYS, at BUFFALO, meets 1&3 
Mondays, 7:30, Wagner's Hall, avi & Jefferson. 
W. J. MINER, Cee Rye ean. ot ditersakeercasekereges 507 Eagle st. 
Si SASK Ee fe UA Bee e200 ta 236 Emeslie st. 
a E. VAN *PATTEN, Ins 374 N. Division st. 


—NEEDLES, CAL., meets Sundays, 2p.m. 

weet Ww. LITTLEFIELD, E 

R.C. Brocnig, F. A. BE. 

384A-VAN WERT, O., meets Ist and 3d Sundays, in 
McKimm’s block, ‘cor. Main and Washington 

R. M. Burcoon, C. |: A MO PRO RSS Eig AS MAT FT 

Rost. WHITE, PAG e 

I. C. RigsBy, 

CI PRED RUP, lal Ouccckcsaseorsrneckteusncusesasecscesoscersoaten 

385—MIDLAND, at COLORADO CITY, ATG meets 
every Monday, at 7:30 p.m. pats O. 

Joun B. STEPHENS, C 

be rf Mowrey, F. A. E.. 

D.J . SWISHER, Tha atoinon becae 














3893-ANGHL CITY, at LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets 2d and 4th Sunday, at 7:30, McDonald Hall. 
ae ie LIGHTNER, C. E Box 1079, Station C 
e ainen NODLDS wc BevA Abies Box 1079, Station CG 
. McNein, I ater re Box. 674, San Bernardino, Cal. 


Sa aaan SOUND, at SEATTLE, WASH., meets 
2nd &4th Sundays, 7:30p.m., G@. A. R. Hall, "ond & 
Columbia sts. 








“s MovEry Cs Eee. csccass Boulevard, King oo Wesel 
Cc. neers UA AO Hi apeeatee tae baedansieonc eat CPL. 
R. 0. . STODDARD, Ins., Woodinville Jct. Rie Gan es 


Wrsb 


i00—MOUNT CARMEL, ILL., meets Mondays, 7:30 
p.m., over Keneipp & Laubender’s. 

H. oe REED, C. 

E. B. Davis, Hess Hie QoL ILS1eatewssaccveuedecnevcnwsetess Box 322 


401—JOSEPH H. SANDS, at ROANOKE, VA., meets 
Ist Sunday at 10 & 3d Sunday pari Head F. Hall, cor. 
fae and Salem. 


OF PAWOODSONG, Of Heo INS .veccc0.:2- 36 4th ave., N. W. 
M. PETERS, HVE AU Maton setatta AuecJseassaastenets 827 W. Campbell 
PM RUIN SO eee i ieccteskconsbes 111 7th st., S. W. 


4022—DECAPOD, at ELLENSBURG, WASH., meets 
pandas 8, at 12: 30, Masonic Hall. 

EES EDULE Ts (Ochs 2252, cevccensasnentdeensdessnaccvaerasbucetecs 

H. W. ELDRED, F. A. E & Ins 


403—G. B. SMITH, at DUNMORE, PA., meets Ist & 
ren Sundays, B. Te Bi Hall, E. & W. Depot, at 2. 
BY BRONSON S Ci Hitcsccdoscasuvesdstacreveccovestererccstmeaetl Box 47 
A. E. FIncH, iE a SPS STS a" Box 243 
Who. SEIGLE, TiS cx duccsdsdsn ak tewsecrenc Ceacateerorsmccetanvers Box 53 
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404—G EO. TILTON, at CENTRAL PARK, ILL., 
meets AR 4th Sundays, at 10, in Redman’s Hall, 
are W. Lake, between 41st & 42nd sts. 

Mourpnuy, C. 

M. ie ihe BA Bs Box 289 

JOHN BURNS, Jee ae 1476 W. Monroe, Chicago, “Til, 


405—MILWAUKEE,WIS., meets 2nd & 4th Sundays, 
at 7:30, Egelhoff’s Hall, Reed and Oregon sts. 
J.C. Fox, On) Bissau Si es: 357 Barclay 
ie el JOHNSON, F. A. te ..234 Hanover. 
R. LANGWORTHY, Ins.. .167 Detroit st. 


406—-CONEMA UGH, PAS meets first and third Sun- 
days, fie 1:30 p.m. in B. L. E. Hall, Main st. 


thew eens seen eee seen ease eeees ees eeessesereseee 







THOS. . SHERIDAN, WH. eapeeteeetrces ces eeesee euscede Box 127 
JOHN Hox. He AS PB Rous ccsccvoncstaserent sna iacstageckabeses Box 29 
THOR. PS CASSTD Yet LDS sescetcuvestoest yunercte seat tacts ae ceces 


407—A. L. TYLER, at ANNISTON, ALA., meets 
second and fourth’ Sundays at 2, K. of P. Hall. 

- Oe PACHS Ca Bivstactesnen screener eeneres: 1800 Cooper st, 

Behe Ona HAS BENSON te eos tecs 1622 Wilmer st. 


408—-NIGHTINGALE, at LIMA, MONT., 
every Saturday in Engineer’s Hall, at 2p. m. 
TP SME OTRO Ma Ors te cspee tases capscadics tes soscotocbessctcocne 
Winn UR DENS Bate pase steececnchceteaties nonchocs caaecpacely 
CCOR AM SUNL TIA Rib ectastelssockcosrocaavsetsodhatcedacestocctbecudend 


409—McCLINTOCK, at COLUMBUS, GA., meets in 
Jacques Blk, 1 Tuesday, & 3 Friday, 7:30 p. ay 


meets 


a LAWRENCE, Wy Sec cnetascesiesttecucs see coreneee x 272 
Ww. . KEENE, F. Ns EES MT hl a Hast ifizplerds 
W.zi Wp eet DTV BLOGG HO Secs scoseepdctenocdecacasssesecetes 





410-CUMBERLAND, at BRUNSWICK, GA., meets 
ist and 3d Sundays at 2:30 p.m.,in K. of P. Hall. 
Die We GO LADEN =) Gi Hee bectewceere ace lddddeer #stlevedescdess vedas T11 C st. 
W. E. Furcu, F.A. Haven House, Albany, Ga. 
J. A. GREEN, Ins... ...BOox 13, Albany, Ga. 


411—MAHONING, at MAHONINGTOWN, PA., meets 
ie and 4th Sundays, at 2p. m. 

W. J. Ospurn, C. E 

cbs B. "PETERS, Ratu ane von eure thn ur An hea Box 152 

S. AS BARNES, ITA Bieatasee nese coucsterastccsdeastoascnareetevevenee 


412—LEAVENWORTH, KAS., meets ate 3rd Sues 
daysat 2 p.m., and ‘ond Wednesdays at 7:30 








Wi ATTERSON:, Cid cssesscansccenssacuncicenat Pawnee & Paty 
W. W. BROWNHILL, F.A. HE. & Ins....230 Delaware st. 
Cuas. W. Hurst, oe a Ce ale 307 Chestnut 


413—CYCLONE, at 8ST. CLOUD, MINN., meets 2nd 
Sunday at2p.m. & 4th Thursday at 8p. m,n vA. 
O. U. W. Hall, cor. 5th ave. & Ist st. south. 

W.H. Brncuam, C. E. & Jo 

Gro. Masters, F. A. a Soc tststnnan eames .228 12th ave., N. 

JOHN BARRETT, Ins.. ulenaro SOLO TOC AY ONG 


414—H. R. COLEMAN, at “LEBANON, PAC seats 
2&4Sundays at 4, K. P. Hall, 7th and Cumberland. 





R. MALSBERGER, C. ih BO ieee A 930 Cumberland 
J.M. BRanpt, F. A. EB. and InB-....c0- 355 No. 10th st. 
SSL NICE: Ad Ou ssacane scl ace se cedeh cbiccbe ee iene anak eee 1026 Church 


415—-GRANITH, at ROCKLIN, CAL., meets every 
Tuesday, 2p. m., Masonic Hall. 

PSA SE Nid His cote seat toe ngoesoue tain cee as ey Satan Box 82 
AG VLOGEES ANG ty Bs Avs) El scee dapeopeccte lord avaa eee es 

ae “COLEMAN, TUB ee ciets onasnatecetstecnece steer iter earnatane 


416—NEWTON, KAS., meets second and fourth 
Thursdays fe Bal lie: Hall, Main st. 


FRANK HUNTINGTON, (BPM RRA em rus Satay wee gC 
ase Dede. FAS Beane 421 B Second st 
DeeteeL ROURLET, LNSsercsscccccocsscssctessoccentnes 305 N. 5th st. 


417-HARMONY, at PEORLA,ILL. meets Ist Saturd’y 
i 7:30, pees Sunday at 2:30, Observatory. Bld’g, So. 
dams 8 


aoa W. WELCH, ni fi gasand Fe, wae ls «2A 416 Western ave. 
M. Orr, F. WON ee ie oS a een 314 3rd st 
W. Ahe OSTERHOUT, Tas Paehesuh tp ddeteeet 723 Lower Jefferson 





418—-SILLOWAY, at iterated Seen le sOINe OY 9 
meets 2nd and 4th Sundays, at2p.m., at I. O. F. 
Hall, Park ave. 


M. TOWNSEND, Oo Missrcasetes sbesasissccisedsdcvedecec akseticeoes 
JAS. HAMMILL, WRWHAL SU NSaNi tno de cleat Seek sociccda coe ate Sotees Box 109 
ECVE TIN RO Ni teNTIB prsee co ecccsdicecescorssenererems enacts maces Box 212 





419-KINGS COUNTY, at BROOKLYN,.N.Y.,meetsin 
Fulton Palace Hall, cor. Hopkinson and Fulton, 
2d Sunday, at 10:30 a. at , & 4th Saturday, at&8p.m. 


Wie Rosencrans, ne Meme detections ews 1298 Herkimer st. 
I. N. PHILLIPS, alas OG) Ong Betray det Parkway 
Ep. Locke, Les suadice teopetesietnseeueaeecescs . Sackman st. 








420—McQUEEN, at TWO HARBORS Se meets 
in Masonic Hall. 


2d & 4th Sundays, at 2:80 p.m. 
wie WarTson, C. 
M8: HARRINGTON, 
Gro. Werre_ER, Ins 


421I—J. D. LAYNG, at EAST BUFFALO, N. y. smest 
Mondays, 7:30, cor. Bailey and Walden ave. 

J. W. Davis, CUP es taecrsececedeontiees C2 34 Burgard Place 

JoHN W. WRENCH, FA. EB. & Ins... 30 Bissell ave. 
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422—GOODLAND, KAS. 
Wm. McLELLAN, on Soccugbadqucadneabadtonesesedaenens ade ccest 
H.C. Wiuey, F. A. HE. & Ins.......0. Schstatie vacates 


423—TUSCUMBIA, ALA., meets Ist & 3a Sundays at 2 
& 2d & 4th Mondays 7p. m., Masonic Hall. 

THOS WA NDERSON.) Osaduacesscoctnes sce vsctedscceaseses copaes dsaee Box 42 

Gro. W. HANLIN, Bu‘ AL Boe Box 4, Sheffield, Ala. 

He ONDA Y SU DMSs:ccsicccpeese 613 Church, Huntsville, Ala. 


424—JERSEY SHORE, PA., meets Ist Sunday at 2, 3d 
es at 7:30, B. L. E. Hall, Wylie & Allegheny. 





PED. OR, (Ae LEE pereck eo ce cess cae ones Box 555 
ML: BEAYHAN, FAIR. Peete eee 
425—-A. J. STEVENS, at DUNSMUIR, woe meets 

every ede: eo ue 30 p m., in 1.0.F. Hall. 
M. Wuirtes, C. EET TIS ges veussddescedions bans taduoeee 
H. S. GARDNER, F. ma ‘Pisccbuduacgnavenestesseatete re ver Mteans Box 18 





oy BATA L. ALEXANDER, at NEW OR- 


ANS, LA., meets 2d Wednesday. 12 m., and 4th 
Wednestay, 7 p.m., B. L. EK. Hall, 193 Gravier st. 
OOREANEY O28): do Imp eee ee er eco ecte tee Box 759 

SAPs Bouian, r Way seme nr ei y Sale TL 


427—W. H. REILLY, at YOAKUM, TEXAS, meets 
Ist & 3rd Sundays, ‘at 2p. m. 

Joe POP APTDS ear Eis odcevssatsansseceseeee wedivancdeonetenctake ts Box 83 

Wo. ScHorr, OLA; Hi ccssectedgasedecteuetdcessorkecss eveanetss ; 

C.J. HARDING, LN Gis. on scat cdesg vonbleveseyeeootenbene tee aeeanen 


4283—GEHO. PULLMAN, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist 
and 3rd Thursdays, at Engineers’ Hall,’ over drug 
store, cor. Chouteau ave. and Manchester Road. 

i Ss. GREEN, (C1 THe Sa een ke ae 3933 Chouteau ave. 
. Smitu, F. A. BE. & Ins ..1120 A Talmage ave. 


429 -SUWANEE, at WAYCROSS, GA., meets 2ndand 
4th Sundays at 2p. m. 

J.M. Reo TBR Ubhat asad aay aSac teudh el Stace ateor agence 

GEO. We BABNES WRAL WG oo or ee eee 

H.A. McGer, EMAL Aveda eee 


430—TRINIDAD, COLO, meetsin K. of P. Hall, Com- 
ner 86c, 2d. and 4th ‘Sundays, at2p.m. 








eh LONG, Oe le ctescocensoas to toueesstaece merece Box 423 
Syn", KARNS, IN VALS HAE) cose ass onstucs¥ewten ce eeee cert: Box 423 
7 “H. WP ENB ce seatscsavavenae cuseoaceeinas otaase 324 Baca st. 


431—BLUE VALLEY, at FAIRBURY, NEB., meets 
1&3 Wednesdays, 7: 30 p. m. 

N. Downs, C. E. «Ins Sad dbus dentheteevices tomers L. Box 133 

rE. W. Mason, BMAP Back a siesta eee Box 148 


432—LUXPALILA, at BIRMINGHAM, ALA., meets 
Ist & 3d Sundays ‘ga.m., & 2d & 4th Saturdays, 7:30 
p. m., Moore’s gat “Avondale, 

Cukis. Parsons, C. ...Avondale, Ala. 

Harry Preiss, F. A. | ‘Avondale, Ala. 

T. J. SHIVERS, i EF ROMER INIA SU the FT) Box 717 


433—A. GUSTIN, at HOISINGTON, KANS., meets Ist 
& 3rd Tuesdays, 10:30 a. m., in Masonic Hall. 

het GHiBOTSBE Tee Cl. Hicccscctossetive soooacesceteds ot Gaaeiooe eens 

E. H. HeatnH, HAS UBS J ac8s3 sabe ceaveca tetera eae et ee 

Wi. AIREY GION OS UIGIGh c Sates. sce eceb casuals Mace ties eee 


434—G. M. HALLSTEAD, at ELMIRA, N. Y., meets 
We and 3d Sundays. 





HORS MAN. Os Eee lisewosstecanesbonpatansereree: 353 Division 
F. i. WELKER, AWA CH 8 de LING Jn eec.s et oees 373 Center st. 


435—-FLORAL, at HAMLET, N. C., 
Tuesdays and2 &4 Thursdays. 

E. A. Muss, C. E 

Sha aak GoRDON, F.A. E.& In 


433—-ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN, at BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA. meets end & 4th Sundays, eebiZe 
Magnolia ore 1.0. F, Hall, 3rd ave. 

B. H. O’BrigEn,C 5. B. “on Fanane ‘Chattanooga, Tenn, 

F. E, Woop, F. Bi 3 Ave. H. 

Jae HAVER, Tees 629W.6thst. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


437-T. WOLFKIEL, at CUMBERLAND MD., meets 
Ist & 3d Saturdays, at 8p. m., & 4th Sunday. at 2. 


meets 1 & 3 








He Pe a BR Os Mya fe seis secassceesectenten mercer 137 Madison 
Wo. H. BowDEN, Bie tA VE) csccei clacasecsecestense) DeGCaLOnete 
F. P, Hauer, Ins ceceal eee seatn tines. teeta teases 137 Madison st. 
4388—J. N. GALBRAITH, at LAREDO, TEXAS, 


meets Ist & 3rd Thursdays, 2D. TO els of P. Hall. 
T. L. Hapa Ga (Bic Soscnabpecvsreveste tees meet ate Drawer T 
J. Mis Ono pay dy Al eal lon ei ccceees eaen borer eeeeee Drawer T 


439—BAY STATE, at BOSTON, MASS., meets 2a Sun- 
day at 2:30, 4th ‘Sunday at 10: 30, Redmen’s Hall, 514 
Tremont St. 


f Jel meow AO UN eee Box 325, pup Daiatle Mass. 
HS EGP OP WR A. od ecetases teaageaceme 8Gs # BO. Boston 
‘WH. GASIEIN, JU 6. 5A cccccccscessst ects pees eee ee Ash st. 
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440—PLEASANT RIVER, at HENDERSON, ME., 
meets IstSunday & 3rd Monday, 2p. m. 
Ars ETACWAEL:Ts.\ CHUN, ccc cnoxecagcce senses tna rons aaweate 
J.M. BURKE, WA: Tl... 5 ee Ee t Box 214 
H. EH. RoGERs, UTUB's} Obs Ol casseccccentreenee rene cteaoaes Box 104 


441—JAS. M. BOON, at SYRACUSE, N. Y., meets in 
Olbeter Hall, Burnett & Hintou sts. Be Tuesday, 7:30. 


G. a WRIGHTSON, Ou Ro hiencenee . Ravena, N.Y. 
J. L. Sawyer, F. 1 ee eee A ae eee ee 300 Vaun st. 
E. cine, ENG...) Sune 211 University ave. 
442—ART, at JONESBORO, ARK., meets Sundays, 
at2 p. m., in K. of P. Hall. 
M.R. CARSON, Os Hay diaassb teat reaee tect an eoetenvasevass Box 19 
W.S. WILSON, Bly + A Se Hine k patie eyo aees cece te oas 
F.M. TRUNKEY, VG tees cteserenee edi euane 


448—-COEUR D’ALENE, at TEKOA,WASHINGTON, 
meets1& 3 Sunday 7:30 pew. 
J.T. CAMPBELL, 


Caen e cere eeercene ee eeesee nee eeeseeseseeees 





W..B. Coconim, Fa Athos ieee end. Box 28 

M.F. WALL, Taveee Box 1477, Spokane Falls 

444—- JAMES B. COZART, ao La a ee ILL. 
meets 2nd & 4th Sundays, I . F. Hal 

PRAWN, Hic Tie GGay Condi sos saveccivsdetwctston ice ctesweccds ous ack 

Ww. Ne, THORNTON) HacAce His tecrects sce steck eercecch teas toned 

E. . McCREEVEY, Ins., 358 Rock Rd, E. St. Louis,I11. 





445—E. ROYCE, at PARIS, TEXAS, meets every 
Tuesday, at 1: 30 p. m., 


JOHN NELSON, OG Bie ieccecttecestecce tc precios es 1225 Graham st. 
THOS? MIVONSS BAe Bical; UINGE .. scceansersccnces sede’ 306 West 


446—R10 PUERCO, at Se ete Nie MS; 
meets pBUrEGays at 2, ipa e@e Aa aay 








Wm. Norris, C. E........ a "So. Broadway 
Gro. W. PARKS, i A .....522 Broadway 
Ep. Ep. DAVIS, TRE ClOU Roh one: 709 So. Third st. 
447—BELLEVUD, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sunday at 2 p. 
mes E. Hall. 
EE GONG, Ce, Mivcssscaccecesks sconsULardeh Woden otelsoateseceteSs Box 388 
Dee CUO OK fp Haat wrtBiocc odes scccusecsca tect croccussteinceeieues Box 78 
UENL. CRO DEN BEE GUL ILGs.cccssces cetececoossstestss sores) Wace Box 499 
448—N. H. SMITH, at BLUEFIELD, VA., meets 


veld Sunday at 2, & 3rd Pandey at 7,in Masonie Hall. 
©. W. AKERS, C. TS et ah 
od be Fr. “WEAVER, PAS Ne 2 
WILLIAM Douguerry, Triste anatase we Box 135 


449—-MARSHALL, at AMERICUS, GA. GA., meets every 
Sunday, at 1p. m., in Masonic Hall. 
nae FLORTON, ©. (HAG. nececasete Meee dctste di inisicesetreee 
2B: WESTBROOK, IH ARTI, Bie. 2h cesescsdtceeste 202 Hill st. 
Ww. D. FLINT, ig Leen! fel PS Dae 
450—J. KE. INGRAHAM, at SANFORD, FLA., meets 
1&3 Sundays, in Hotchkiss B’ lk, at 10. 
VIRGIL WHITE, C. 
D.J. Bent, FE. “ALE 
GEO. ARMSTRONG, DAG ete seer sctoen eee cecereceees Roveces 
451—SILVER STATE, at DENVER, COLO., meets 
Tuesdays, 8p. m., 12 *& Santa Fe. 









Peer eee e eee receeereeeseessesesonseseseese cee 


+ Rewer csr eereresesesesessacseeseesoreesseres 





JOHN W. Rice, Oe) revsaciarascacasticeeetestsusostesees 973 So. 10th 
geld SWEENEY, AM Ge er ees ool icbeossces 950 So. 8th st. 
DAA se SAR D RUN el TBesccsse nae heeecie seca cas tees 960 8. 10th 





452—H. W. OLIVER, at BENNETT, PA., meets Sun- 
days, at2p.m.,in American Mechanics’ Hall. 

van os CUNNINGHAM, Ore cas sete ocss de adavis sovecaans 

L. L. OUREY, fT NG an 2) Bo RON BAAS Box 44 

¥.T. HYNDMAN, Ins. &. Jo. ., 171 Buena Vista st., Al- 
leghany Pa. 

453—POTOSI, at SAN LUIS Ree 


MEXICO, 
meets Ar, On at 7:30, K. of P. Ha 





Vee AVA ROM ieictaveicntesvesttncerensne Box 152 
Gro. McCitrE ASUS .. Box 152 
L. C. Hopper, hs. Sour oe ee Box 152 





454—W. D. ROBINSON, at SUOTT DALE, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays, 2am 


ADAM ETRE OSH .chccses. Sales tuit ie scuctencosseaenerssstoss 
ac He oo OS ek & Behe ae nt Box 57 
G. D. Hueus, Prime oe cca as. New Haven, Pa. 


455—BLUE GRASS, at LEXINGTON, KY., meets1& 
ependeye 2p.m., Fisher’s Hall, 12N. Limestonest. 





D. . SWIGERT, OW eS. 144 Georgetown 

A. S “Lewis, FY. A. By cccssssecse esseacesceseeeee 243 E. Main st. 

TN, ARMATRONG, [6 ..cccccsccccscseocccseeosees 293 E. High st. 

456—NORFOLK, VA., meets 2&4 Sundays, 2p.m. 

a Me COU SIME aa a to veveestenencssscehteseccnea ene ce ark ave. 

WH ..Wassum, EAE. & Ins... s... 20 Park ave. 

457—CAPE FEAR, at FAYETTEVILLE, Nace 
meets 1 & 3 Sundays at 2:30 De maa, . Hall. 

J. H. PEMBERTON, ac dgutenBissscdespuecagneapeatnwen ature 

A. E. Dixon, F. PE Se Ae ies repmar eae) Box 1 


458—W ORLD’S ets at CHICAGO, ILL., meets 
1&4S8undays,at 2, Bakers Hall, 3799 Archer ave. 
R. BARNHILL, G.E on Grant st. 
8. G. HoiMEs, F. ..1936 38th st. 
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459—DELOSS EVERETT, at HARRISBURG, PA., 
meets 2nd and 4th Sundays at lp; m., Kennard’s 
Hall, 3rd and EAN sts. 


ik SMITH, a pHs ks fesecece none teeeeeeeeee GAnRsabal pit eieee sh 1642 3d st. 
vue Mecedear? Hi Ag Hibveseaieeeeemetet acer: 1210 7th st. 
. FRANK SNYDER, Ths) ee ee. 1228 7th st. 


460—W. J. HEMPHILL, at Mee Pale Naseer ILL., 
meets 2&4 Sundays at 2: 30, in BAL He, 

BESVIRIS FT DS Oe Fat i wae ecdecccddcaueders 448 Kh. Goitleze ave. 

WALTER CASEY, ESA Sale cee eee 403 E. North st. 

Won. WATSON, Ins., 1116 E. Wash st., Springfield, Ill. 


461—S. B. TINKER, at WABASH, IND., meets Fri- 
days, 7:30 p. m., See Wabash and Market sts. 


Rost. MALtocn, Ledeuaceonserganeattdiinrs tercseeeetneeten ox 585 
ORES IG Aare Ve ce, ng (te) le eiscier 8) 2 et ne ea Box 961 
G.W. HAyYpon, “ch Box 59, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


462—BORDER CITY, at ARKANSAS CITY, KANS., 


meets Mondays, at 2, Le Os 7h a Hall woven Ist 
National Bank. 
Wie BO AB MY Cac Dntssseccctcutesssscssoncessasseeevies 00 WLOTSROS 
IDC PANL AOmne ACH FOSS odsctesc as cocsedccscacdetselaecctcee 209 So. C st. 
oS HT VLERININGAUIN', TIS Giid On ccetccccccnosnciceeee 710 South B. st. 
463—P. LEEDS, at LEBANON Pita , KY., meets 
2&4 Mondays. 9a.m., K. P. Hal 
SVU RUA VAS OM Fuce ecco coset ccsschlalesicacaetsnen it ene 
AV 1s WN AC ohare of) 00 Lei ee eg A AR Re a 
T. B. MEALS, Tae): PASS Lee PB Perdana de tb 
4644—D. M. WATT, at PITTSBURGH, PA., meets 


1Sunday at 2 and 3 Sunday at i , Webber! s Hall, 
cor 27th and Sarah sts, South Sid 


1ei a SHECK, on Sees cteatbesastsrecsesinveatie 69 Washington 
4 b Moree PAs Wists 2529 Jane st., 8.8. 
Teen Ins. *Y i Ne acties Cargill st., near 33rd. 








HERO TD. at RENOVO, PA., meets 2&4 Sundays. 
W. E. GILLILAnp. C. 


POPP eer ooo ero eee ee rseeeeesseeseteesssene 








W.K. Wricut, F. A. E. & Ins ..-- Box 292 

JOHN QUINN, FELON ERPS RARE MOLE MONONA EERE CAP 

466—J AS. B. CHANEY, at (ete ee ER PA., meets 
l & 3 Saturdays, 7k 30 p. Wy Lar Ohba il. 

Were Abe TRIN EO ah Ei ee aL en oo vecaadee sae tswocuerecestcees 

G. W. BAKER, PMA, BLOF Us ie OR Box 100 

Jas. S. H. Smiru, DDE teaged Garrod Haseena er En rae 





ere PA, meets Ist Monday & 3d Saturday. 
I. WARD, ry Bis OR Le BRN 
B F. LEFF, WRAITH ein eee on 7 ka its ad oe 





48—GEO. W. WEST, at-CARBUNDALE, PA., meets 
2d & 4th panda S: at 2. 


ot Je thd GF 8 YO) eg Dial cane aera epee Pee anne en oe Oe 0. & W Depot 
A. IHLEFILDT, rr HAUSE Hse cs eaeapaaetereteeietens 28 So. Main 
F. GADWOoOD, InB............ 120 Page Alley, Scranton, Pa. 





469—LOUISVILLE SOUTHERN, at LCUISVILLE, 
KY., meets 1 & 3 Wednesdays, 7:30, B. L, HE. Hall, 


27th Bt., bet. Portland and Montgomery. 


W.J. FLEMING, QE ees oe eee ae a 620 W. Jefferson 
nS Be 8 ip BURBANK, HA OR ee, cobctbes oh 3026 Portland ave. 
JOHN RICENNDED Vic) hin Goret hee oe eee ORL ae ane 309 30th st. 








470—RED RIVER VALLEY, at EAST GRAND 
FORKS,MINN., meets Ist Saturday, 7:30, and 3d 
Sunday. 230 nls O. af Halli. 

CHAS. HESSMER, COPE Ae ee 49 Syndicate BI’k 

GEO, SNYDER, Fag Bie PEN SeR emer. WES ese ty 

F. pew yeni’ WWIS 3h csdeasecceveses 0} teessece Ue ssieee eae ens 





I—GLASOR, at CAMBRIDGE, O., meets 1 & 3 
Sundays, 1: 30, Room 3, Davis Bk. 
THOMAS QUINN, C.E. & Ins. ,608 Cutler st., Marietta,O. 


COBEN MEONRO Bo Wl SEAS Hien csehe conch tess occsb ie ce feet sa Box 681 


472—DAVID McCARGO, at EAST BRADY, PA., 
minetaa! Ist ERSOay 7p.m., & 3d Sunday, at 2, in L. 





OLIVER J. rer GER eee te tices ete eaiesdscccahee 
CHART WRU DAUR an a AtcaHintinsetcsics enact dveesiic sscctes 
Jas. Lowks, Lon Generel tn South Oil City, Pa. 


473—CUMBERLAND, at EAST NASHVILLE, 
TENN., meets Mondays, 9 a. m., in Twin Hall, 
area Cedar st. 







BC SUES BAIN CEng Oey Bites tsectta cast cceserenseaddescnete 605 Spruce st. 
Pk: E. Hotuis,F. A. EK .139 Lischey ave. 
JAE OM AB. DT Bi 0.03; 085 sense .....913 Foster st. 


474—TWIN CITY, at ST. PAUL, MINN., meets2& 4 
Sundays, at 2:30, LOE Sali” 5th & Wabash. 

R. H. CARR, C Bix enesttccserame rerseccsrescests 631 Mississippi st. 

IWETARAET AM MOND AUN HAG HS vc ccadaccscerseceonss 276 Pleasant 

F. FARRELL, MGS Ee coi cc covssstncstda eo SOOIU SBOE 

THOs. TERNEY, Oveussteeres 78 Buffalo st.,St. Paul,Minn. 


475—LEHIGH VALLEY, at EAST BUFFALO, N. 
Y., meets Ist & 3d Wednesdays, Klockis Hall, cor. 
Lovejoy and Gold sts. 





. J. SARSFIELD, ©. E, & InB......screccrreereoererees +224 Gold 
JOHN DURKIN, 8, Oy AES hs eo) SAS 43 Dingens st 
476—ROSEBURG, OREGON, meets 2 & 4 Sundays. 
Ep. Evxiort, C. Weis Leg cod stake tcceee Maui Box 217 
ERNEST STROUD, Wis Avs Bl skessssavecdascranctnesdeteernetemes 
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477—SEABRIGHT, at McMECHAN’S,W. VA., meets 
Sundays, 1:30, Neptune Hall. 
Wl Derns.) O.. By .....cssceleerenerek: Bass 
ne tay F. A. EH. & Ins., 2722 Jacob st., Wheeling, 
Si 





478—G. O. ee at JOLIET, ILL., meets 2 





Monday, 2 p. m., and 4 Monday, at 7: 30, in Harris 
Hall, 6d perins st. 
R. 8S. Russen Di cavesecedetened eaterereeeetol LJ UaNnGaMmave. 
Wm. GRADY, F. are HF Oo aL Been tecs eee sabranes 120 Virginia 
479—LaTOUR, at WEST END, ST. JOHN, N. B., 
meets 2 & 4 Sundays, I. 0. F. Hall, King Bt. 
SAE NOUARK 9 CASE, watecccucatsercbtestetys Lancaster Heights 
Wards HUNTER, AUS Hi csocstea ie tibecssvecredestas 7 Golden st. 
To Rab ART UNMET Dos .ccccceecte eee Fairville, N. B 
480—DELTA, at eer re meets 2 & 4 Sun- 
days, 1:30, RK. Hall, refdeten and Eastern ave. 
~B: AREHART, AG, BT Erne eretreae neces « 68 Tecumseh st. 
CO. W. Van Loon, F. A. Bosca Searuoeeires 548 Hastern ave. 
FRANK GIBNEY, pT Peer eh eae SO ST 391 Delta ave. 





481—G. B. GIBBENS, at eas EN NLT Ww. 
VA., meets1 & 3 Sundays, at1,1I.0. F. Hall, Mar- 
ket & 4thsts. 

D. B. Taytor, C. Si Ges on hat I EER 6th st. 

H. L. BartTe ye, F. ..038 6th st. 

Geo. N. WHITCOMB, ace ..1216 Juliana st. 


482-MILO EASTMAN, at EAST TAWAS, MICH., 
meets 2 & 4 Sundays, at Beant), ahs Hall. 








R. C. Simmons, C. B..........00. Peedi scdwatccberesuobetecsvean Box 17 
Ea MUR EAN, WM Pa BU ey Goetatsdechevnseorecrlosrs ‘ 
CHAS IO BONNEY libesetceserticotiresccstcceceusnoscces Tawas City 





483—NASHUA, N. eas meets 1 Saturday, at 8, & 3 
Sunday, at4p. Mechanic Hall, Main st. 

A. PARKER, C. EH. wine Seabee ocacohicnyeseseevesees 14 Harvard 

EK LAWRENCE, F.A.E. & Jo............01 Granite st. 


454—-K EITHSBURG, ILL., meets 1 & 3 Mondays,1:30. 
hoageen WIASATIR OG), oe ceeteeanccuseauts colt tacecaedsawaenwanscone 
GronAVOAREA DIN WHOA SOR). 65 L185 ceccccsosscecrseeias 


485—H. GRAVES, at LOUISVILLE, KY., meets al- 
ternate Mondays, 9:30, Habich’s Hall, 16th & So. 
Gate st. 

SHELTON ert eeniteesecceic sel cooaeeshaczoee 1705 W. Kentucky 

Wii B. Curney, BW AVE. &  Insicccces 1531 Southgate st. 


486—ALLENDALE, ONT., meets Ist & 3d_Tuesdays, 





at8 p.m. ae Fireman’s Hall, Bothwell Blk. 
D. CAMERON Wie Goal Biss. secees etaschesssces tee ceees Box 112 
FREDERICK te MW oh UM ee Btn Pepe eects sucectecesalceoee Box 51 





487—A. B. YOUNGSON, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 
&3 Mondays, 8 p. m., Brighton Hall, Broadway 
Re Cr ped at. 

. CAROTHERS, C. BE. & ane besvadtiny pee be 3732 N. 11th st. 
iS . CUNNINGHAM, BAL WBS ois depcerecseas 4236 N. 14th st. 


4::3—-GRAND VALLEY, at GRAND vd ae ae 
COLO., meets Thursdays, in K.of P. Hall. 











JAMES STEWART, COMTle sas Secsaskavencesdravstoncceeaacer sone s: Box 397 

C. Prics, F. Ray ie PLP Ne” CE 1 aia Aa Box 303 
Joun L. WEsrT, AL TAS peck ccaeateats ch basteh teen aeaccceneiesaee Bee 70 
489—EDISON, at TACOMA, WASH., meets 2 & 4 


pees at 2,in Dougan Br % Jefferson ave. 
. GREEN, evcestde ECAR Soe ...1914 D st. 
J W. GRIBBLE, HN, Acme 1326 E st. 
A. Morris, "Jo. & Ins. 1918 E st. 


490—CORN PALACH, at SIOUX CITY, 1A., meets 2 
& 4Sundays, atl: :30, K.P. Hall, 4th & Nebraska sts. 








6 EPG BA Ne gk Od CH game Te Rea Ty Rae aS 120 Ruskin ave. 
Hueu Carney, F. A ar Bihikasseeneteereak eam eee 1021 7th st. 
J. A.HINSEY, theo 7B Fea G TGRL pa Ben 2307 E. 5th st. 


491—S. H. H. CLARK, at HIAWATHA, KANS., 
meets 1 & 3 Mondays, ‘Tp. Mil ACO). Moe WV 

Wis eB OmND Os BES. ahs, cctecctbet 

F. K. CLARK, F.A.E ..Bo 

G. M. HALL, Lie ack .1610 Tzard st., Omaha, Neb. 


492-L. A. THOMAS, at INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
meets 2 &4 Sundays, 2:30, I. O. F. Hall, Virginia st. 












H.G. HALuer, C. AI ie, eck = CW dey SOW Spann ave. 
EK. a: SMITH, FUCA ih. Be eded: 182 Woodlawn ave. 
MAEVE OM ABV ALITG nasccescssest.cesscccsccsceewaa 231 Virginia st. 
493—-THOMAS FAULKNER, ait Pes ha tsar 
MICH., meets1 & 3 Sundays at2,G.A.R. Hall. 
yoeeee BEnTLY, PE OLG EO coc ter eee ee oT See ox 1012 
ids SHIT EU ON I yin ieee. Box 55 
B. BRAZIL, Ting Aer eee. eae walt ee Box 173 


494—F. WELLIVER, at MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
meets 1 & 3 3 Sundays Biiesa0, 01nd. 0: FP. Ha 
Central & 22nd ave., N. E. 

St S82) JONES CA eater ees ee ek tncee tah dey sce 2209 Polk st. 

. MALTHOUSE, PAPA MIAN UUILR .cueihch i wee Station E 


495—-MONTGOMERY, ALA., meets in Odd Fellows 
Hall, cor. Perry st. and Dexter ave. 2,26 2 Dane 


J 





Mondays. 
OF CADEVINNEY:: Oo Bice tontesteaessevcseces ..110 Herron st. 
OveT: LBLOW El. AL Maudie alee "225 Martha st. 
DAN Hamn, Tigh visessiuhaeacecceeanionsen ae 445 Heron st. 
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495—W. WILCOX, at aR eeetel bee TEX., meets 2 
& 4 Sundays 7:30, B. . Hall, Broad & Spruce. 

Wm. CoutTER, C. TH ccs colander al ee os 

OSCAR OLIVER, BY cA BssapiseA stan vecogateucoeressenceeereees 

A. SURGEON, Tasco Box 355 Texarkana, Ark. 


497-COLUMBUSs, at PORFERIO, DIAZ, MEXICO, 
meets Tuesdays, at 9, i. | ¥. Hall. 

R. P. KLEINHAUS, oi E...L. Box 139, Eagle IPSBA,;DOm. 

Ben. BAKER, F. eke vee Box 139, Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Diseise McLAUGHLIN, Te .L. Box 139, ‘Bagle Pass, Tex. 


498—JOHN H. WING at ABBEVILLE, 8. C., 
meets Sundays, K.P. Hall, at 2:30. 








PegHeAMT Ta ER’. O; Hiesccscsscancssenenteeasereane te ecseevaeeenee .Box 74 
Ke H. Hatt, HACE. oe aeons EA sglailes daadeweseebetacstreet Box 74 
5 Nee CoLLETT, DTiBicescacedsecectevssepeticrwss ceaeevertecees Box 74 





499—J. R. VAN CLEVE, at KALISPELL, MONT. 
meets 2 nt Sundays. 





A PRS e eee w eee Ce OERe Oe EEO eEOe serene eee eseeseessee see seacese® 


A. EH. CARLE, WH, | A 5 Wiseccotsnusbacessetisoste o 5th cortoeduens 
Os JONES, OR lara eee ene took foes 


ten F H. KELLY, at CLEBURNH, TEXAS, meets 

n B. of L. F. Hall, Wednesdays, at 30° "clock. 
7 ae WILiiaAms, C. den ez 263 
FRANK L. Leary, F. ae 
a OT NUD EET [Ie LS 0: UY sae sncc ee eeee tees She et eee eee 


501—CHICAMAUGA, at oe. GA., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, 2:30, in K. R. Ha 

J MAPNLA TRIG? Os Fd ccsccccenssdiszccisecctoeos eeeterteoete 

W.H. Hackney, F. A. E., 811 Gilmer st., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


5022-—GT. WESTERN, at KANSAS CITY, MO., meets 
2 & 4 Mondays, in Masonic Hall, 16th & Penn. 





CHAREST PHS sO. EU. cccsscncanecsettedneteresttneee Olathe, Kans. 
Guo .Vawacoven, BA. B..dicccaneckossas 1602 Madison 
PNA SMM L EY © 18..c605 sce 1844 Holly st. 





503—W.S. MORRIS, at IONIA, MICH., meets 2&4 
Sundays, I. O. F. "Hall. 

TP ER RY OMAN WU: dil ssoessds fastuesseeseicaceececteecasenes 307 E. Main 

ar DoLson, WEVA’ CE cecsaee coat Nessbnereeee eee: 520 Union 
.C. Ives, Ins. & Jo., 630° Jefferson ave., Grand 
rcre ys Mich. 

504A—-GREAT FALLS, MONT., meets Ist & 3d Tues- 
days, 7:30 p. m., Minot Hall, Central and 2nd. 


AN. DERRIGAN, Bees Windsor Hotel, Helena, Mont. 
JosErH Hours, WA 5 Ny ahcaweeetes secs vetoes aameree teen 

Ae . CAMPBELL, Ins.. 

Sas McNAUGHTON, rs “CHICAGO, Trivia 


meets ist Tuesday, at8, & ‘srd Sunday, at 2, Feld- 
man’s Hall, 824 W. 12th st 


CAI RIPPLE YC sie eaeebseavhe tenant 527 So. Robey st. 
J. Ez. SHIELDS, RAG Hie ee eee tesussseas 61 Olive st. 
F.S. PO Wits EIS ole ccs tcccsouect oe uesetaneet 813 W. 12th st. 


506—THOS. FITZGERALD, at BRUNSWICK, MD., 
meets Ist & 3d Sunday, atl: 30 p. m. ij PES: Bld. 
MARTIN PHALEN, C.. Es. .icscccccsee oe 
W.F. SHEWBRIDGR, HA. 
C. E. SIGAFOOSE, Ins. & Jo 


507—EH. BUTLER, at Monett, Mo., meets Mondays, 
B. L. E. Hall, 2p. m. 

ALBERT GEISTER, hay MM neRNT cee rh eb ae Vola | 

L. A. Buoop, F. "A. E 








Heme cere coer erece eee eeeeeseesesetseeceesee 


508—TICONIC, at WATERVILLE, ME., meets Ist & - 


3d Sundays, Golden Cross Hall, 156 Main st. 
Cc. W. CHASE, C. 


See ee reser e reer eee seer onsecnceesrvoeerenisonee 


Robe LOMBARD, Kr ASE si cecsvieasatoedneaesearerce 8 Maple 
T. J. Ferry, Wks ho kad 8 Walter st., Bangor, Me. 
509-WM. KELLY, at | LEAVENWORTH, WASH., 
meets Ist and 3d Sundays, ato. 
sUELig GREENE Oc. Dicvertetuucccersehel ccecenesaeemeae neetteee 
i. Bi GRULDS yo el CHS ses sce eeu ees custo es cone cee tee 
E. EK. Depew, Ins. & oe Ale bet ict Saas Aor eee 








510—COLUMBIAN, at eth MONT., , meets 
Mondays, at 2 Miles’ Bk 





JAS. FANNING, Cue in Cech chia s eames Box 307 
W: ATTRA DO WATE. CHa oA rod. sce tees anes sneer doestonceattesees Box 184 
W. E. BARKER, |i bed ERED RA SS Billings, Mont. 
51I—KENOVA, Aes VA., meets 2d & 4th Sundays, 2 
Dadi Deel B. Hall. 
M.H. PENNINGTON, C.E Chagrin Sah ARN french Li Box 1% 
A feye) sR EA BIT Hie ALE. 60i. 9th, Portsmouth, O. 
TT) GINBY* \Ensrscevett toners 1062 Neil ave. , Columbus, O: 
512—EGYPTIAN, at PINCKNEYVILLE, ales 
meets Ist and 3rd Sundays, at 2,1. 0. F. Hall. 
JACOB: MyYTVLIMR Gh Hivsesctogeettessceree cee tticee sence eeeeee 
DAavip McConaculy, POA Bide di Owe, tieveteaeeceee Box 349 


513—J EFFERSON 1 LEVY, at tt CHARLOTTSVILLE, 
VA., meets] & 3 Mondays, lp. m., Masonic Tem- 
ple, East Main & 5th st. 


us Ht MERE ETT. Cop ccwtcecrseeee eee eee 
. MCALEXANDER, pe ne oe yet edtec keene enon 200 Water 
W. Si, Fow Ler, Ins... dad assoudesacsidayevarsstlesaeantaded 
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514A—JOHN PLAYER, at NORTH CHILLICOTHE, 
ILL., meets Saturdays, 7 p.m. 

ic Ge SP RENG EOP yh My he eee teers ate ice ree caace 

JH: FRELEIGH, RAS eRipes cevdete seet a cetuesscct<cadcest , 

JOHN TOBIN, Eater eee hadite 

515—-SEVEN CASTLES, at ASPEN JUNCTION, 
ot meets Tuesdays, at2p. m. 


Wm. Apogee Or Werte ein. See erat eesti df , | Box 54 
A. M. Aven are 05 VNGN OIG oe a Ce ee ae L. Box 16 
J. W. KALFUS, ee ere ee, 





516—E. W. WINTER, at ST. PAUL, MINN., meets 
1&3 Sundays at 2,in Ayds Hall, 1032 W. 7th st. 


A.J. LEIGHTON, C. toy RS RAE SS 187 Smith ave. 
Bishi We BoORNARTH, | ies apa INRA ey nape en a 392 Daly st. 
WE et ELA Teenie Vanessa mower ies, aoaeeroe ktm eeemna ed patent 709 Tuscarora 





517-—WM. O. HERIN, at SEDALIA, MO., meets Ist 
& 3d Wednesdays, 7:30, 734 E. 5th st. 








J. L. Parisu, o A is hes Oe ee EE 1102 B.3 st. 

JAS. RUSSELL, AA GPE RSS odes dactss te ode seaeee aess 6 1503 KE. 4 st. 

AUG. HESTLER, ae Beeanonea enact eeede 1105 BE. 6th, Sedalia, Mo, Mo. 

518—PALMERSTON, ONT., meets 2d & 4th Sundays, 8, 
At Ove UW pe elles 

PRM Sila ¥ ON, Oras Hates os cancccosas eves cescdrseetantcetunecasastse 

Age hs DRUMMOND, F. AE. & Ins..............2.....Box 53 





519—COLUMBIAN, at CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2d 


es 4th Sundays, 2974 State st. 
1078 Wash. Boul. 


Ww. P. McINERNEY, C.H 
HB. ELLE, F’. A.E 6319 Cottage Grove ave. 


H. CHerry, THe Gi. 5720 La Salle st., Englewood, Ill. 





Pete en eee seer noses e reese sree essere se ROSE Seseaersees 


521—-SILK CITY, at PATTERSON, N. J., are 2d 


Sunday, at 10, and 4th Saturday, at8,in A. M. Hall, 
Fair & Washington. 
PHILLIP Nixon, Pieeetatsrsttente trac cates Patterson, N. J. 


O. MonTANy®e, BP. A. E., 490 Pavona. Jersey City, N.J. 
CO) WSS) Ohad ee ae tee a ace oe ae re tar Butler, N. J. 
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522—-WM. BRAMLEY, at CHICAGO Aaa tees 0., 
meets 1&3 Mondays, Oe Ded. cit Os tee.O. EL 

JUTE R. Ox Bind. .ccc 

E. HEACOocK, HV Ace Hitlcstetteeete tener ee aes 

Pomctsun, Ins & Jide 


523-CHICKASHA, INDIAN TERRITORY, meets 1 
& 3 Sunday at 2’p. m., 2d & 4th Monday, 7p. Tea 
L. ‘F. Hall, Grand ave. 

pie H. Brooks, GH cocancversacerstcettee bets eene eee eee 
J. Ze CoLBURN, Hs AS Hi det setannece coe eee Box 128 

3: de SHEHAN, Jo. AE bin. Avccesactpacttcese tee cee ieee 

Wt Ax Fox; ) | EEN MMA S MPLS sey 


524-UNITY, at VAN BUREN, ARK., meets 2 & 4 
Sunday, at 2: 30D. Ines Ke ee. Hall. 

J. Hane, HN WR. cs zadjectseasidete cscs nce eee 

air . EXNER, PAYA! Hicks 

G. W. BusH, Jns....c:. 


526—-HAWKEYEH, at BELLE PLAINE, IA. 
AM F Murray, Bi dics ai de tndcee e e 
W. . KENNEDY, ge A Wis Bec ccaeeins Gaadenaadaeeee Box 323 


PA Oee ee meee eeseeeaaressneses 


















7 MAPLE LEAF, at ST. JOSHPH, MO., meets 
Ist & 3d pumas in "Schlogles Hall, cor. St. Joseph 
gale. and Wood st 

POO ENUNIDNE Ge Cee Mile) .caes5 seek casnaseaneensods ase 2109 Savanah ave. 
re WHISTON, WAS Ey 1808 St. Joseph ave. 

Jos. SWARTZ, Ins uaa. coc ..1327 So. \7th st. st, 


5283—H. C. VAN HORNE, at LONDON, ONT., meets 
ne Mondays, 7:30 p. m. , Masonic Hall, 765)6 Dun: 
ass 











JOS HEAP AMINE les On, Wincvsdaaseissccsevsaeset 712 Princess ave. 
POR COMMER BDL A.:, Hoi 3...<cccdvescceete 719 Dundas st, 
SJ SELVES Oneill Steenrercssesstevecccesssccsccctensates sche 736 Lorne ave. 





General Committees of Adjustment. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE—J. J. Jennines, Ch., 
Florence, 
sags McMIL14nN, Sec., 510 W. 4th st., 





Wilmington, 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC—A. Puttar, Chr. 





Re OS BROCK IM (SOO. tate nsacces. tats Albuquerque, N. M. 

bast ot & ST. FE.—Jas. F. Roppy, Chr........ Nickerson, 
ans. 

Irving WELLMAN, Sec....... 326 Branner, Topeka, Kas. 





BOSTON & MAINE.—F. F. Cogein, Chr., Lynn- 


field Center, Mass. 
M.L. HAMILTON, Sec., 30Shelby st., Worcester, Mass. 


BOSTON & ALBANY.—H. A. Acer, Chr., A En- 
ging House, Boston, Mass 

C.8 . REYNOLDS, Sec.,. 25 a iten dale st., Springfield, 
Mass. wiprs Bete 

BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH.—Jas. 
SPELLEN, Ch., 31 Grove st., Bradford, Pa. 

JOHN R. BANTA, Sec. 248 So. *Mechanic, Bradford, Pa. 

B. & O.—REUBEN Lantz, Chr., Box 38, Garrett, Ind. 

Jods ODAIRY SOC... 239 So. College, Washington, Pa. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC.—AsnH KENNEDY, Chr., 440 
Logan st., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Cus. Pops, Sec................. Box 88, Rat Portage, Ont. 

CAPE FEAR & YADKIN VALLEY.—J. A. PEMBER- 
TON, JR., Chr., Fayetteville, N.C. 

AY Be DIXONGBEC...ccccces doers Box1, Fayetteville, N. C. 


CHICAGO & ALTON.—B.V. Mead, B. 14, Slater, Mo. 
WB. STRUNK ( SCCsccccvcccressss Box 402. Rood House, Ill. 
C.H.& D.—F. O. MiLuER, Chr., 18 Hathaway st., 


Cincinnati, 
. BAVIS, Sec., C. H. & D. Round House, Cin- 


_cinnati, 
Cae Wee R.—w. J. Wetcn, Chr., Van Wert, O. 
JOHN DIGK BEVER | SOCrct.cctcsccscccscscssncees Marshall, Mich. 




















EG ES & HASTERN ILL. and CHICAGO & IND. 
COAL R’ YS—J. W. Davis, Ch., Brazil, Ind. 
C. x. eee Sec., 821 N. Hazel, Danville, Tite 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. —LewIis ZAIEGENFUS, 
Chr., 812 Second st., Clinton, Iowa. 








Sees MALONE, DOG. 493 i. 3rd st.. Huron, So. Dak, 
C.V.&C. R. R.—H. W. Reep, Chr., Mt. Carmel, Tl. 
ag NEM WEN NS CON acon perc dadneseeeine shcocmucnstes Mt. Carmel, Til, 





Erie C.&ST. L.—M. J. Herrernam, Chr. ,Mattoon, 


(Ad DENKENSON: Seo )5 cit kas Box 387, Galion, 0, oO. 

COLUMBUS, SHAWNEE & H.—Gero. B. STRATTON, 
Chr., C.S. & H. shops, goa O. 

CuHas. Tops, Sec.......... C. S. & A. shops, Columbus, O. 

OSE ary oct P.. nee Chr., 514 W. Town st., 


Columbus, O. 
LL ABMST RONG SSO Greccccesscccecdececetee eee 


COLO. MIDLAND R.R.—E. J. Rinzy, Chr., Colors 
ado City, Colo. 

BON MCCAMMON NSGCyasssscc besteres Colorado City, Colo. 

C.M. &St. ag pak —H. M. Baxer,Chr. 308 W. 9th st., 
Mason Oa & bebe 

JOHN LEWIS, SCC.........000008 316 Mills st., Madison, Wis. 

CHICAGO at VERT HEN —W. H. Jerrery, Chr., 
429 Irving ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn, 

A.W. BRUCE, Sec...88 W. Congress Bt., St. Paul, Minn, 


C.Srt. P. M. & OMAHA.—M. OC. WirrGenA Ly Chis. 
Ellsworth, Wis. 
was ue ERA TD OC.d seg ees caeteestobesctdccksaccenionces Altoona, Wis. 


I. & P.—J. H. Driscouz, Chr., Stuart, Ia. 


re x ‘LER, SOG seecatere esa terests otha Goodland, Kans, 

OS Ori. BELT R’Y OF CHICAGO—FRanxK 
CHAPEL, Chr., So. Englewood, Ill. 

Ai, McCarry, Rey gate: erhaei Maa le So. Englewood, Ill, 

CONCORD & MONTREAL SYSTEM —Tx0e, H. Ri- 


LEY, Chr., 39 Mills st., Concord 
Gzo. B. QuimBy, SECs wawceteoesk 4 Badger, Concord, N. H. 




















CENTRAL OF N. J.—EuGENE Manoney, Chr., 223 
Van Horn st., Jersey City, N. 

OG? By Denny,’ Se6.i.4 atlanta! East Mauch- Chuck, Pa. 

CENTRAL OF GA.—E. W. Waternovuss, Chr., 2nd 
and Elm, Macon, Ga. 

CENTRAL IOWA R. R.—EpwarpD Wotcort, Chr., 
Marshalltown, lowa. 


CENTRAL VERMON'’.—®. L. Hitt, Chr., 30 Plum 
st., Rutland, Vt. 

F. M. Lewis, Sec......... 88 Morris, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHTO.—C. A. Krart, Chr., Clif- 


ton Forge, Va. : 
ES H. BOWLES, SOC. cscs sseae-s 187 E. Short, Lexington, Ky. 





CHARLESTON & SAVANNAH.—G. 8. Hazen, Chr., 
4916 Charlton st., Savannah, Ga. 

D. L. & N. and C.& W. M.—Ep Larraser, Chr., 
881 Junction ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Wm. BrELyYFA, Sec..... 140 2nd’st. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DENVER& RIO GRAND bn Sof T. BELESS, 
Chr., Box 1050, Salt Lake Diet tah. 

J.W.STsAWART, Sec. ,R.G. W. Rd. ee Ogden, Utah. 


De EL: Co.—A. W. Banae Chr,, Salem ave., 


poaebondite, Ee. 
Wiacaseeckiveseets Box 117, Carbondale, Pa. 


. COPELAND. Se 
Pe ere Chr., Moscow, Lack Co., Pa. 


D. LL. & W.—E. 
J.S. DAVIDSON, Sec.........BoxX 233, Washington, N. J. 
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D. & KR. G. RY.—S. C. Rooney, Chr., Salida, Colo. 
ae. Wellton? See:..ch 2.5., 2.00900 973 So. 19th, Denver, Col. 


DULUTH & IRON RANGERY.—TuHos.Martin,Chr., 
Two Harbors, Minn. 
LL, R: Bruaxe, Sects tie ee Endian, Minn. 


E. T., VA. & GA.—J. J. THOMAS, Chr., 29 Florence 
SU. Selma, Ala. 
J.1. W ELLD DON. SOCrbcectaccestneietenters . ....80. Macon, Ga. 


F. & P. M.—Cuas. MELLiIsu, Chr., 617 Johnson st., 
E. Saginaw, Mich. 

ME BO UAD'T . (5 OCcns sc caeasseaveutacmumeabennnees te Saginaw, Mich. 

PLTOHBURG BR: R.—Cl Ke MitcHein,) Chr: 105 
Bartlett, Ghat Mass. 

wWw.F. GouGH, Sec., 265 Beacon st., Somerville, Mass. 


FORT WORTH & DENVER CITY R. R.—J. H. 
Key, Chr., cor. 18th & Gay, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


GRAND RAPIDS & INDIANA.—J. W. ReEapine, 
Chr. », 20 Sycamore st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A. P. Garrison, Sec...502 Grace st., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


GREAT NORTHERN R’Y.—M. Matoney, Chr., 
358 Dale st., St. Paul, Minn. 
J. E. KLIne, "Sec...1824 Hewitt ave. , W. Superior, Wis. 


GRAND TRUNK, in Gann ow CAMERON, Chr., 
Box 112, Allandale, Ont. 
D. NEILSON, Sacnse conics box 564, St. Thomas, Ont. 


GRAND TRUNK, in U. 8.—J. L. DINGWALL, Chr., 
Box 132, Fort Gratiot, Mich 
©. D. Brown, Sec......... 645 Champion, Detroit, Mich. 


‘INTERCOLONIAL R. R. OF CANADA. —J. W. 


Naims, Chr., Truro, N.S. 
ING SUNOUAT ER. DOGsce cesntsicerdeesss Box 60, Moncton, N. B. 





























ILL. CENT. R. R.—C. W. Garpner, Chr., 105 5th 
a ee So., Fort Dodge, Ta. 
RM, ‘GRIFFITH, BOCeeisiee 956 Liberty, Freeport, Ill. 


JACKSONVILLE SOUTHEASTERN.—T. J. Con- 


DON, Chr., 223 Lurton st., Jacksonville, I1l. 


K.C., FT. S. & M.—J. A. Kiser, Chr., Amory Miss. 


HOT EMERY, SOC: tc <100.-. 1001 Broad, Springfield, Mo. 
KEOKUK & WESTERN.—ANDREW Matutow, Chr., 
Centerville, Iowa. 
L. E. & St. L. R.R.—ROoBERT GREENLAW, Chr., Box F, 
Huntingburg, Ind. 
Harry McDoveatt, Sec., Box 103, New Albany, Ind. 
LONG ISLAND N. Y. SYSTEM.—P. Jackson, Chr., 
Greenport, N. Y 
Saale PARSONS, OC rss te scene Psucnsnteveis Patchoque, N. Y. 
L.. io A. &C. R’Y.—T. J. Harpine, Chr., 173 N. 6th 
La Fayette, Ind. 
Ped CRAIG, Sec. 452 E. Market st., Indianapolis, Ind. 
& N. R. R.—E.G. Corsertt, Chr., 9308. Summer st., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
VE MIDDENDORF, Sec...... 1022 6th st., Louisville, Ky. 


in Ss. & M. S.—J. W. Watson, Chr., 543 Knower 




















t., Toledo. O. 
ALO WHEATON, NOC. ocesssrvecssopseseat Box 1277, Elkhart, Ind. 
MEXICAN NATIONAL.— 
BH. Z. ZIMMERMAN, SeC.......00cc000 City of Mexico, Mex. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—James Carey, Chr., 1015 
E. Main st., Jackson, Mich. 
a Martin, Sein ease 327 23d st., Detroit Mich. 


ra ide Rs Rw. H. Youne, Chr., Taylor, Tex. 
J. W. Hopper, Sec....431 Crawford st., Denison, Tex. 


MOBILE & OHIO.—W. Pippen, Chins. ee 186, Merid- 
ian, Miss. 
THOS. QUINN, Sec., 527 E. Chester st., Jackson, Tenn. 
INN. & ST. LOUIS.—W. C. cee ChryplgZ5uso: 
Morgan st., Minneapolis, Minn. 
oe BENNETT, See .1235 lst ave., N., Minneapolis, 
inn. 


MINNESOTA RY. TRANSFER CO.—TuHos, Exam, 


Chr., 180Smith ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY.—M. W. Captz, Chr., 
1005 E. 3rd st., Sedalia, Mo. 

H. GROVER, SPAS As, ER aN a Hoisington, Kas. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN R. R.—Epear Foy, Chr., 
666 Hamlet st., Columbus, O. 

T.J TU OOTLANGHIBBE Uae ln nce atiet-c ecliic Crewe, Va. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—M. Verrer, Chr., Lock Box 
23, Sprague, Wash. 

H. H. Scosir, Sec......... 1027 W. Zndst., Duluth, Minn. 

WN. Y.C.& H. Ri R. R:—H. M. Caitps, Chr., 114 
Hayward ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Di. Ae Wspesy Sec. eccssencsceserssesae «+ E. Syracuse,N Y. 

N.Y.C. &St.0.—J. A. Haury, Ch., 339 W. Washing- 
ton, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

TR? "WHELAN, OO IERRT DED Ugh JN Re Bellevue, O. 


N.Y., N. H. & H.—W. H. Fisner, Chr., Box 222, 
Woodmont, Conn. 
s B; WARDWELL, Sec...6 Glenwood, Worcester, Mass. 


























N.Y., L. E. & Wt. AND LEASED LINES.—M. H. 

SH HAY, Chr., 132 W. Woodland ave., Youngstown, O. 
M.F. Trirz, "Sec... 16 Clark st., Port Jervis, N. N. Y. 
N.Y. & N. H.—E. W. Hurwey, Chr., 539 E. 4th, h, So. 


aeaee: Mass. 
. GREEN, Sec...Box 59, Fishkill on Hudson, N.Y. 


N. Y. 0. & W. R. R.—Ep. MoNirr, Chr., Middle- 
towne IN. Ys 
Ba WW Youna, OC Uacsoreece 10 E. 5th st., Oswego, N. Y. 


N.C. &S8T. L.—J. H. Wertcu, Chr., 411 Luckie st., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Ww. W. HARRIS, SOC Gerseeteaete 17 Mechanic, Atlanta, Ga. 

OLD COLONY.—Cuas. E. Mitpram, Chr., South 
Bramtree, Mass. 

A.C. STANDISH, Sects dene: Box 151, Stoughton, Mass. 


OREGON R. R. & NAVIGATION CO.—Gero. W. 
Vroman, Chr., North Platte, Nebraska. 
JAG. WATSON, SOC-.,.0-..ceorsesetcversiveriies La Grande, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R.—S. T. Lowry, Chr., 3408 
Mantua ave. Philadelphia, Pa 
a iW ROH. SECs carci 414 W. 17th st., Hrie, Pa. 


Apa te DE GRATA & READING—E. A. Vaucun, 























, Sayre, Pa. 
Ww. i. "EATON, SOG scvcssaccessayed Reaseee ceeee tatters Sayre, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—F rank Apams, Chr., 


McKees Rocks, owes 
W.N. Dawkins, Sec. ..McKees Rocks, Pa. 


PLANT SYSTEM of GA.—W. LE. Futcu, Chr., Greer 
House, Albany, Ga. 
MSW LACT TE OS GG ie 2500 epee mace ae Savannah, Ga. 


brane & CRESCENT—A. E. Brown, Chr., Somer- 
se 
F.M. Hawks, SOCiveccsccticctoceszecsebttseeeee Meridian, Miss. 


RICHMOND & DANVILLE.—E. J. O’Brien, Chr., 
1009 Gibbon st., Alexandria, Va. 
_E. McAuister, Sec....... Box 123, Manchester, Va. 


SHABOARD AIR LINE.—D. M. Kine, Chr., 234 
Dawson, Raleigh, N.C. 
B.S. SHAW, BEC esq tecticsereees Box 97 Monroe, N.C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA.—T. a CoNnLon, Chr., 428 Meet- 
ing st., Charleston, S. 
W.E. WATERS, DEC secre 93 Reid st., Charleston, 8S. C. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—¥F. V. Myers, Chr., 338 
Capt st.,San Francisco, Ual. 
E. . MOULTON, Sec....1009 Ave. C., San Antonio, Tex. 


ST. PAUL & DULUTH.—M. L. Guapson, Chr., 513 
Cine st., St. Paul, Minn. 
aD GRAY, SOC 549 Bradley st., St. Paul, Minn. 


ST. LOUIS & SO. WESTERN.—S. A. Wititamson, 
Chr., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
H. NIcHOoLs, DG Ose eee! tesco councansl eeema eee Jonesboro, Ark. 


fern Gk & K.C.—C. Bissewi, Chr., Box 265, Charles- 
ton, 
Sis» Ae VERART EW. SEC ccctecessese Bex 279, Charleston, Ill. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—WmM. Witcox, Chr., Box 292, 
Marshall, Texas. 
Js HD WARDS) SOGses secs ctevncsetet Box 157, Bonham, Texas. 


TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL.—J. E, Brown, Chr., 
432 B. Lucas, Bucyrus, O. 
M. Martin, eS RNS) Rogers, Bucyrus, O. 


UNION PACIFIC.—GEo. W. Vroman, Chr., Box 28, 
North Platte, Neb. 

E. R. Fonpa, Beees 217 Bluff st., Council Bluffs, Ia. 

815 Linden st., 


VANDALIA.—Wm. WipGEon, Chr., 
Logansport, Ind. 

CHAS BOOTH US OCs Aisassoeccuenlescanstessasems Effingham, III. 
WABASH—Tuos. Wuitrman, Chr., 442 W. Morgan, 


Decatur, Ill. 
J.W. KNOWLTON, Sec., 1160 E. Marietta, Decatur, II]. 


WEST SHORE R. R. of N. Y.—Miuron Dear, Chr., 
Coeymans Junc., N. Y. 
Wm. H. UMPLEBY, SeC............200008. New Durham, N. J. 


a a CENTRAL.—W. HaverstTick, Chr., 422 
Bell st., Waukesha, Wis 

JAS. Weate Sec’y, care W. Cc. Engine House,Chippewa 
ee Wis 


No oe P. —A. Coug, Chr., 1444 Clinton st., Buf- 
wate IN gieg 
S. Tosin, DGC Aeer peas @2 Hone ave., Oil City, Pa. 


WHEN E LAKE ERIE.—A. D. Homarp, Chr,. 
5 Newton st., Norwalk, O. 
E. E. Brsuop, Beauly kanes 79 Prospect, Norwalk, O. 


Y. AND M.5Vi—T) A: HINER, , Chr., Estelleville, 
Tenn. 
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DIVISION ADDRESSES 
OF THE 
G. I. A. to B. of L. E. 


Addresses are same as location of Lodge, unless 
otherwise noted. 

Grand Lodge is located at Chicago, III. 
metatpations may be addressed to 1560 Fulton st. 
Mrs. Oe A. Murpock, G. P., 1560 Fulton, Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. E. CASSELL, G.V. P., 158 W. Ist, Columbus, O. 
Mrs. ath Brow, , 826 Clark, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. F. an Bow Ley, G: C., 2137 Howard, San Fran- 

moor 

mess ke oor G. G., 


Mrs. J. F. Coox, G.S., 110 So. State, Concord, N. 
Mrs. %. DURNELL, Pres. Ins. «5 49 Dewald at., FE 

Wayne, Ind. 
Mrs. M. C. OrR, Gen. Ins. Sec., 314 3d gt., Peoria, Ill. 

Business pertaining to Sub-DivisioOns should be 
addressed to 

Mrs. Harry St. Cratr, Grand Sec., 
415 18th st., Logansport, Ind. 


Com- 


175 Brown st., Rochester, 


1—CRESCENT, at CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 
3d Thursdays, at 2p.m., at 241 Milwaukee ave. 
Mrs. W _ GIFF, PPT Gi es eee tac =, osase 396 S. Hallstead st. 
Mrs. O. os “Marrin, OG Picco ioetaeeee 51 Hamlin ave. 
Mrs. FRED FISHER, "Ins. .2182 Washington Boulevard 


2—FAITH, at BUTLER, IND., meets 1 and 3 Satur- 
day, in Odd Fellows Hall. 
ee SAMUEL prer conn, ID TOS eros Causercnas a Pinncs tis 


>_BANNER, at ST. JOSEPH, mde meets 2d and 4th 
Thursdays,at Engineers’ Hall, cor. 8th & Locust. 


Maso J. DoYLn, Pres. & Insint natin... 1302 So. 9th st. 
NERS Ue oPNU UN DIS. DOClred.sccsuscroccrerant cose 2329 So. 6th st. 


4— ou at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets in B. 
E. Hall, cor. 4th and Market sts. ., alternate 
Aatweday Sp abrewo: 


DERRY LUNAVIN, OE TORI ia cccccnesdecuccteascetseeas 1418 George st. 
Mrs. F.M. WILLIAMSON, Sec.. ..1317 High st. 
Mrs. J. Merten, LN Seer oAieh ee tedasies 112 Pratt st., W.S8. 


5-HARMONY, at leer ae Hate ILL., meets 1 and 
3 Thursdays, in B. L. E. 


Mrs. H. REAM, Presses Jee aoc cate ten 644 E. Main st. 
Mpg) iB Ris BROOKS, SOCisstvsccvecesoscbetessecs 532 Maple ave. 
Mps Be WAGNER. LIAN isin ten ccecsetscterees 316 Maple ave. 


6—DIAMOND, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA., meets al- 
ternate Friday evenings, in G. A. R. Hall, Main st. 
Mirst oy JA Ren yns | Presii..ccietsnceckaoes 

Mrs. rks GINNAVON, Sec.. 
Mrs. W. D. C. OUTWATER, Ins. 


7—PEARL, at Caer mae fee Wednes- 
day, 7:30 p. m.,in B L. E. H 

Mrs. C. es MoskEs, Pron, seca Wasttrecbsnecbisstedesecewectin é 

HG ETAT A WIRIGN SOC i aaasscetecaced cccescceessoeses 

Mrs. S. 8: SNYDER, 5 ES OCA Tt EE SO aN 


8—GRATIOT, at FORT meaty’ MICH., meets 2& 
4 Thuredays in B. L. 






Mrs. J. WATERWORTH, ase Sc AS als ee acy eee 
Mrs. H. H. PATRICK SOCVANG TNs ssc seccesetccnce: Box 123 


9—M. E. BEDELL, at JACKSON, MICH., meets 2d 
& Ath bees hy *B. LE: Hall, Main & Jackson sts. 


Pes. GRO; WinnyY,. Presi .e ices eet. decsse. 126 Seymore st. 
Mrs. Wie BROWN: Seca siicscsehisieccsscdecseeess 1202 Page ave. 
Mrs. 8S. MArIrnand, Ine...............518 N. Waterloo ave. 


10O—HOPE,at PEORIA,ILL.,meets 2 & 4 Wednesdays, 


K. of P. Hall, 5th Floor Observatory Bldg., So 
Adams st. 
Minch) CORR. PTGS:,5:,-sccessteesesses Mo ech oh atcatte vcs 314 3rd st. 
IM RAE Ca SANSOM SOC. ciass.eccsncedectoschsasestanes 205 Fisher st. 
Mas. J. OSTERHAUT,, 118, é...cccccecens .723 Lower Jefferson 





J1I—FLOWER CITY, at ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets 
Ist ere Wednesdays in B. L. E. Hall. 





Mrs. M. CLBRONP ER TORI eceachestenescates 35 Grand ave. 
Mrs. J. Wien Sides e': ..208 Wilder st. 
Mrs. J. CoopER, Ins.. ..61 Jones ave. 


12—-F. OC. WASHBURN, at CHILLICOTHE, 0O., 
meets 2nd & 4th Thursdays, i in B. 


L. E. Hall, cor. 
Main and Mulberry sts. 
Mrs. G. W. CUTTER, PIes........s000 secesseese. 214 HW. Main st. 
Mrs. #7 BRANDENBURGH, SOC. secs sessesesese 104 N. Sugar 
13—-UNITY, at SAGINAW, E.S., MICH., meets Ist 
and i Wednesdays in B. a8 #. Hall, Warren st. 


eee MP ULPY ONS SEU GS sercssicesceectenadececsesess ...1120 Carroll st. 
MRS. ON, OALLABHAN, S06. .c.Rescosscscccasescous 518 Carlisle st. 
Mee Db. fo 0 TUR RS Gy orcs erestatenteers 1115 Carroll st. 


14—EXCELSIOR, at SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meets 
2&4 Wednesdays, Red Men’s Hall. 

ee dee EMRE DRUM.) PIOB.. a iextivonnsase 1426 E. Monroe st. 

Mrs. L. Coutvin, Sec. & InB...........1417 H. Monroe st. 
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15—-ENTERPRISE, at SEDALIA, ee , meets 2d and 
4th mr cey 2p.m.in B.L. E. Hall, ‘Ohio & 5th st. 


Mimsy RaLister, Presiscsitesenade 481 Engineers st. 
Mrs. JAS. VALENTINE, SeGiscbisei oss 630 E. Broadway 
Mims paubAOH, Uns...cccrtecie te 1507 E. Seventh st. 


16—-CLOVER LEAF, at STH Rie e ILL., meets 
alternate Wednesdays, 2, B. L.E. Hall, Columbia st. 
MEST ON OSITH. Presiiasssc se ee ee 

Mrs. J. DERRIGAN, SOC r.iccddedissseceesucthacdtomeccekvauste 

Mrs. J. 


i7—CRYSTAL, at DETROIT. MICH., meets land 3 
Wednesdays, 2, B. L. E. Hall, St. Louis Block, Grise 





wold st. 
Mas. Ga BROW. Pres’: &-Tn6icteccsccesesed cccn 826 Clark ave. 
Mrs ea IBRENNER, SeGiicc.iccieceececescsstele 102 Newark st. 





18—F RIENDSHIP, at FORT WAYNE, IND., meets 
Ist & 3d Wednesdays at2, in B® lis. Hall, 136 Cale 
houn st. 

Mrs. Wo. Tourae, Pres...Cor. Thomas and Green sts. 

Mrs. T. F. Drakgz, Sec. Se insueek ye 151 Wallace st. 


19—GOOD WILL, at HUNTINGTON, IND., meets1& 
= Monpeanaye in B. L. BH. Hall, ie ) Jefferson ets 


Ming,vA. His COLLINS, Preés.......cccc0c . Wilkenson 8t- 
Mrs. W. S. KELLY, PAL NB ARE LOE 35 Poplar st. 
Mrs. H. 4H. Hearn, DYN Site ea Bo a Gaetan la 54 Bryant st. 


20—KEYSTONE, at ALLEGHENY CITY, PA., meets 
2&4W ednesdays, B.L. E. Hall., at 2, cor. Bidwell 
st. & ¢ Pennsylvania ave. 


Mrs. A. DAUGHERTY, Pres.......... 17% Kirkpatrick ave. 
Mrs. J . BUCHANAN, Cre wee eee) 14 Kirkpatrick ave... 
Mrs. G. NVEETSO NRL TVG 0es 20,0 ucorcgia shes cooeaaeey 87 Adams st, 


21—BETTER HALF, at ATLANTA, GA., meets Ist 
& 3rd Thursdays, in K. of P. Hall. 


Mrs. O. B. GARNER, POG ee end 35 Georgia ave. 
Mrs. C.C. WALLACE, eh EX Oa fre ibe Ba 8 OS 75 McDaniel st. 
Mmsh Ba WEBBS WDi6sece.s ricerca thee evade 87 McDaniel st. 


22-SILVER STAR, at GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
epg & 3 Thursdays, Walsh Bk, S. Division st. 
Mins Hue Hn IG: PRE gies oti tiebsccse cecekce 108 Powell st. 
Mrs. W. Simms, Sec.. wee dl 7th aves 
Mrs. M. Haury, Ins... ..42 Huclid ave, 


23—EVERETT, at TYRONE, rate meets Ist and 3d 
yaa de in I.0.F. Hall'at 





Mrs. B. F. Lerr, Pres....cor. hoe at. & Columbia ave. 
Mrs. W. H. Huss, Rohe) SMS ae tetanic 1025 Cameron ave, 
Mrs. J. Boyrr, GTI IRON PO Raa SR BERND LAL 28 


24-GRAND RIVER, at gree LOT, MO., meets 2d & 
4th Tuesdaysin B. ie . Hall, Water st. 


Mrs. J. Stumons, Breet Pee caPeset chal bas dotesacetacsctonertaate 
Mrs. EH. C. WINTER, DOC oresciscseoseerteteeste pean 
Mrs. M.SHERWOOD, Lah oe hes 0 Se 
25—ECLIPSH, at BELLEVUE, O., meets alternate 
Thursdays in B. L. EH. Hall. 
Mrs. ae ME STOTEERW PYG Boivscdeocscesedeerees P. O. Box 744 
Mrs. G. PITcHER, Seen cise ue cathe aaeeeck P. O. Box 362 
Mrs. E. STETU RB | UNG cise suskce cst cosseneestees P.O. Box 627 





2>—AMITY, at DANVILLE, ILL., meee Ist & 3rd 
Thursdays in Bea? Hall, 24 Main st 


Mrs. ae CURRY, Pres saveccscient ares 814 N. Hazel st. 
Mrs. A. R. Boorn, DOCiecrccese abs testuted 806 oe vackson st; 
Mrs. HANNAH GORE, E305). eastectw acer cenceuee 916 N. Hazel st, 


27—-QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
meets alternate Wednesdays at Sneider’s Hall, 4117 
peu ee ek ave. 

Mrs. eee KUL Yon TOR eseccsctet sees eect At gh 731 44th st. 

/GLIsSON USeo kes oer te od, 3621 Aspen st. 

Mrs. * OY OsMOND, Ins...3628 Rockland st., W. Phila- 


23—CLIMAX, at ERIE, PA., meets 2and 4 Wednes- 
days in B. tif Hall, 646 State st. 


Mrs. G. J. Chemens, Pres, & Ins..... «»-.908 State st. 
NER SRUSA AG. CUNIBTY t SOC ices ponseer cutest: oncceete 624 E. 10th st. 


29—ELDORADO, at ELDORADO, KAN., meets2& 4 
Saturdays in B.U. 5. Hall, Main st. 

MRS: JOHN: PAGE, PTre@S....ccccccscscsccses Teele ee re Box 111 

MRS. WALTER MUNN, S0C.-ccccccccecorece. sovsoever L. Box 519 

MES) ROB GARRETT, LUG.....csccc,sccsccoscecesscpsseosdlesees 


30—GOLDEN SEAL, at Rr eee oer meets Ist 
and 3rd Thursdays, in B. L. E. 





Mrs. FRANK TRAGO, ey he Belmont ave. 
Mrs. J. Emery, Sec. & Ins.............- 2025 Belmont ave. 


31—-THORNWOOD, at DENNISON, O., meets alter- 
mare Thursdays, ’B. L. E. Hall, cor. 2d & Grant sts. 


IVES a O UO Olcs) El OSscsassisccnconcccscsegoasser¥e 227 Center st. 
Mrs. ©. MoCunLovaH, SOG 7. tecestcoins avandedes North 8rd st. 
Mrs. W. A. Guoyp, YS UIT Cn ee Ley ET irst st. 


eeaeree at CONNEAUT, O., meets 1 & 3 
Thursdays, 2:30, B. L. E. Hall, Stave and Chestnut. 


Mrs. U. M. Wess. Pres 53 Madison st. 
Mrs. G. DEL GNEY SO Gtascstchsszacsssec vec sctesses asecen 185 State st. 
Mrs. W. HOFFMAN, In 2 Sandusky ste 
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$3—-MAGIC CITY, at MOBERLY, MO., meets 2d and 
4th Tuesdays in ‘Boas We Hall, rE 5th & Reed sts. 

MRS. GEO. MORSEY, PIes.....0...c0cceeseee 4E. Rollins st. 

Mrs. C. CLaRK, Sec....... es at EK. Coates st. 

Mrs. N. Maruias, Ing....... .316 E. Rollins st. 

34—--CORONA, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, at3p.m.,in B. L. H. Hall. 






Mrs. W BE. Taytor, Pres... Uae 718 W. llth st. 
WERS. M. Gi WILSON, SOC...0....0cccrensscccesae 42() Madison st. 
Mrs. J. FREEMAN, Tos ee 121 Michigan st. 








385—GOOD CHEER, at GREEN BAY, WIS., meets 
2d tar: Wednesdays, at 2:30 p. m., K. of H. Hall. 


NURS. bl ELAR WEN,» PTERi cconssvetvocseessceracas:: 416 Crook st. 
Mrs. 0.8. BAKER, SeCuz.-ecsesssesseevee Fort Howard, Wis. 
Mrs. C. H. Epwarps, Ins............. Fort Howard, Wis. 
86—SUNBEAM, at gemma A ey meets Ist & 
3rd Saturdays, 2p.m. L. £.H 
Mrs. W. J. HOLLENBECK, ae Beatcsstesesensass 114 2nd ave. 
WMRS. Wie WALKER, SCCrrcttchaccceseensscesceceseseosrssess 112 6th st. 
ERS WE.) WHATSON.. (Lisi le secrcreceescereseatesarssenetes 526 Oak st. 





37—ORIENTAL, at ST. PAUL, MINN., meets 2nd & 
4th Wednesdays, Rt. Cor. Payne ave. & Wells st. 





Mrs. W ©. HELLER, Press teases 646 Burr st. 
Mrs. M. Cine PIES PG SRA UR Tm CUNT SER 653 Sims st. 
Mrs. G. DIAMOND, UREA sKe he Lake, Minn. 
8s—A. REASONER, A ae N. J., meets1&3 
pene rcon ae at 2, B. L. . Hall, 81 AvastiweKons 
Mrs. C. H. FC ING 2) Pe Te oh ac ilcocacsickes'e! pleas Ae 
Mrs. L.0. BARCLIFT, Sec. & Ins.. ...... Gladstone, N. J 





39—-SUNFLOWER,at NEWTON, KAS., meets lst ane 
8d Tuesdays in B. L. E. Hall, "426 Main eee 


Wie NEARY DAVIS ETOS ities ctasseccstocsraccecestecs V. 4th st. 
RS. GOODWYN Brown Bee dassoeeete Atarsasoee Be We 6th st. 
Rs. F. Hountineton, Ine....... cor. Plum & W. 7th st. 


40—-ANUHOR, at CHICAGO. ILL., meets 2nd & 4th 
Thursdays, at 2, in I, F. Hall, cor. 49 & State sts. 

Mrs. W. H. Wns, ye & Ins...7014 8t. Lawrence 
st., Park Manor, Ill. 

Mrs. Frank DuNHAM, Sec...249 91st., So. Chicago, Tl. 

meets Ist & 3rd 


41—CRISSWELL, at Pe acs 








Thursdays, at 2:30 p.m., B. L Hall, 2nd st. 
Mrs. G. SNOOK, IPTG Rese seey oeneeeeseaastaeenesas 345 EK. Main st. 
Mrs. J HUFFMAN, el) OAL ROTEL EEC EE 15 Cedar st. 
Mrs. R. W. GEORGE, Ts: eee hee 205 Lawrence st. 
42—SUNSET, at SUNBURY, PA., meets 1 &3 Thurs- 

days, 2:30p. m., in B E. Ha 
Mrs. ¢ GOUGH NOUR OP KOE: cckesccseccsosssgrveneressorsts 
BV Pa ORT AVS 1m SOC tose esecceucccc ovecsrsteevoraderseres+ose 
Mrs. TWAS BRIGHT ys PLM Gs le iectacnssee teste sessrooeertes 








43—MURDOCK, at STAPLES, MINN., meets Ist 
& at Saturdays, in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 





WM RSY TT HOOKER, PYGS 2iicteccsescensecncowssetercncsecsens 

Ms. T AES WILLIS, Sacueieets a eee Le aa ceees Box 187 

Mrs. T. L. McGinnis, ITA! Gop c des pse Sues evaen cas donceeaes 

ja PERSEVERANCE, at SLATER, MO., meets al- 
me MeO Conte Pi : .of P. Hall. 

Mrs ONN ELE EOS, Llc lee dscudieden tees 

Mrs. E. BisHop, Bec, & Lind jecccccshcs esestels Lock Box 525 





i5- COTTONWOOD, at nee eee KAS., meets Ist 
ee hae at2p.m.,inG. A. R. Ha. 

Mrs. C PEARSONS, Presa ae 605 West st. 

Mrs. M. ¥o, MOODY SOCscaciesccteeneveseoane 103 Merchant st. 


46—QUEEN CITY, at DENVER, COLO., meets 1 & 3 
Dae cave: at 2, B. L. EB. Hall, 1739 Champa st. 





Mrs. £ _ JENKYNS, IPTEEi. si chcscdechaseentes 1175 So. 5th st. 
Mrs. A 7 WHITLOCK, Seceee was 3515 Franklin st. 
Mrs. T. “HINCHCLIFFE, di 0 Pear eee 3838 Gilpin st. 








47—-NHW ENDEAVOR, at MATTOON, ILL., meets 
Ist & 3rd sede y ss in) Bs Let Hall, at 2p.m. 


Mrs. NELLIE RIDER, PYEB...........ccceee. 82 Charleston st. 
NER AM ITH LAR DEED) SCCostsscrsapscossecscaets cose rane’ Wabash st. 
Mrs. JAMES SAMPSON, WS WS Aenea ee ave Pr airie ave. ave. 





48—SIERRA NEVADA, at WADSWORTH, NEV., 
eat Ist and 3d Wednesdays, B. L. E. Hall 


Mrs. ees ent PPT OR ade ete chacaesctede cates tuccesteet ee 
Mrs. J ATL TAG Colle ca des cobte cs vasteseascbenaipepaceuese 
Mrs. we ‘Ww. GEERY, RC area tey de Came ere Le 


SERS. NN NT ee 

49—-GRANITE STATE, CONCORD, N. H., meets 2nd 
& 4th Wednesdays, ‘at 2:30 D.0., in OB Ores aus 
Hall, Fille Bl’k, Room 12, N. Main’ st. 


Rs. G. Morey, IP YOR woe satecpeavessshaecee 44 So. State st. 
ee Je tr ene COoK, SO Cereisectette sess 110 So. State st. 
Mrs. C. S. Woops, 1 RE) NE ee ER 46 Beacon st. 


T. LOUIS STAR, ST. LOUIS, MO., meets in 
Beare Hall, cor. Market st. & Ewing ave., 2nd & 
4th Thursdays. 


s. M. W. May, Pres. & Ins....... weee--2817 Bernard st. 
Mes. JoHN L. PATE, SOC etic aupowecs rene 2919 Caroline st. 
BL RS. 7 OF Dye SAE Os ii Cicerone nectar 
BI—MERCY, at CEDAR RAPIDS, LOWA, meets Ist & 

3d Tuesdays, I. F. Hall, lst ave. f 3rd st. 
Mrs. ay PARMETER, Preseeniie becet. 240 58. 7th st. 
Mrs. BR. B. TRENOR, Se0C.....0.cccesceeoee 375 4th ave., West 
Mrs. W. > BRANT, Ins eee ipedzecs oa 394 A ave., ” West 
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52—LITTLE MIAMI, at COLUMBUS, O., meets lst 

& 3d Tuesdays, B. L.E. Hall, Miller’ 8 Blk. , High st. 
Mrs. M. H. CASSELL, h Edis) = Wave ns vere Arai 158 West Ist ave. 
Mrs. Lipa BARBEE, Beos & Fnsils.0 482 Armstrong st. 


53—EVENING STAR, at alee O., meets Ist & 3rd 

Fridays, at 2, in I Hall, hepee & Wayne sts. 
Mrs. NELLIE MonrTaGuE, ped Bi Kureka st. 
MRS Bart ABPER. | SOC ccctcsctecoeers eeasudeee 732 S. Collett st. 


54—-W ALTER A. SCOTT, at acy ettiose WIS., meets 
lst and i Fridays in B. L. F. Hall 

Mrs. R STAFFORD, Press. 8 DNB caccccencvensedacevs 

Mrs. J Were SOGe wise cecee cree oe eee 


55—VICTORIA, at BLOOMINGTON, ILUL., meets Ist 
& 3rd Wednesdays, B. L. E. Hall, 910 Wt. Chestnut. 





Mrs. M. EB. Akers, Press eae: 810 W. Mulberry st. 
Mrs. G. W. WEBB, octet wed eee. 1006 Market st. 
Mrs. 8. Coop Toki oe eee 60946 W. Chestnut 


56—DESTINY,at TACOMA, hey meets 2nd & 4th 
ire hone NG 3p. m., .O.F . Hall, "314 Lf 26th st. 

Mrs. L. J. JONES, Pres skagat es 2713 East C st. 

Mu W.S. KayYLor, Se0.i6 Uns accoscssessecncteunss 1522 EH st. 


57—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meets 2nd & 4th 


Fria in Engineers’ Hall. 
Mrs. DOUGHERTY Pres tcersteoteers 1256 Broadway 
Mrs. ro E. INOUDLTON, SCCieettacteetcs 611 Knower st. 
MRS SeANNAS GUISE, DTiS>..ccccsccserarene 619 Walbridge ave. 


58—MRS. P. M. ARTHUR, at Ope N. 
2d wf 4th Saturdays, at 7: 30, in OQ. 

Mrs. ae PARMERTON, Press e.ctet ee 3044 6th ave. 

Mrs.C. W GRAHAM, Sec. & Ins., 58 George st., Green 
ent N. Y. 

Mrs. ALLENTINE, Ineg...... 140 George st., Green Is- 
ae N.Y 


59—GLENWOOD, at PITTSBURGH, PA., meets 2nd 
& . Thursdays, 2:30, Fears Hall, 3d ave. ., 230 ward. 


Y., meets 
all, River St. 


Mrs. F. APPELBE, Prope. Glenwood, 2344 2nd ave. 

Mrs. an Doucuass, Sec., Hope Church P. O., Alleghe- 
ny Co., 

Mrs. Oseieee TAUG: os. ssencsovesd-caaee Os vONOVatsbe 


60—TRUTH, at CHILLICOTHE, MO., meets 2d and 
4th Wednesdays at 2:30 p. m., in B. of L. F. Hall. 


Mgt EEO NOLES)” POS; sc ccisecosncoussivestertatecd 825 Vine st. 
MRSS J ePEUAWKINS | 'S6G ics.cscce auesecsteceseesercee 121 Polk st. 
MRS LIZA STANDART. LING ss..crsesestbeesbartens .E. Clay st. 


61I—ELMA, at WEST ST. PAUL, MINN., meets 2d 
& 4th Wednesdays, at 10 Colorado st. 


Nips, OF Be LINTO UP TCS... .sccrsssastaes 160 KE. Congress st. 
Mrs. W. we IW BER, SCC.) .ccscvveetenese 643 Greenwood ave. 
MES. Wie LOGGERS, LING elecccsctousarcs 215 E. Congress st. 


62-T.S. INGRAHAM,at COLLINWOOD,O.,meets al- 
ternate Tuesdays, at 2: 30,in B.L. E. Hall, ‘Collamar st. 
Mrs. Ce Ss. BAUDER, Pres... Box 558 
Mrs. H. DRAPER, SYN Eat 
Mrs. E.J. BEARDSLEY, Ins 


63—-VALLEY OITY, at WEST BAY CITY, MICH., 
meets 2d and 4th Wednesdays, in kK. of P. Hall. 





MRS) JHA RR BUT TOR. . codec; ccchecscuas cacccsscnsens Walnut st. 
Mrs. Gro. Hornina, SECissrscsicemensccenes 905 8. Union st. 
Mrs. L. J. Ports, lai ee 207 Catherine st. 
64—MRS. S. J. COVER, ALTOONA, PA., meets Ist 

& 3d Muredays, 2:30, Couch Bldg., llth ave. & 13th. 
Mrs. BARKER, Prog.) eet eer 2603 7th ave. 
Mrs. }. Z DAUGHERTY, SOG: socssieeh anu deeeeeseceare 305 10th st, 


65—BUCKEYE, at CLEVELAND, O., meets 1 & 3 
Thursdays, 2:30 p. m., in room 212, City Hall. 


Mrs. Grant D. KNIGHT, IPT OBS ec meetseeeee 17 Abbey st. 
Mrs. F. W. WARNER, SOG. viacechtocele 27 Laurel st. 
Mrs. G. ARMBRUSTER, Misia eneescecte “447 Woodland ave. 





66-—GOLDEN ROD, at PORT pea N. Y., meets 
alternate Mondays, Doon bs. E. Hall, Pike st. 

Mrs. N. B. ALLWOOD, IPTESs saccnthvctreeen ...91 W. Main 

Mrs. Geo. H. Jounson, Sec. & Ins 7 Jones st. 


67—OIL CITY, at OIL CITY, PA., ag he 2nd & 4th 
eridese in Trax and Cramer’s Hall, my st. 
ae FL. JOHNSON, PeB.....seccesssceseoseceee . O. Box 415 
ar M. McFEeTsERS, Sec. & Ins., 2 stapes st., 
oH, Oil City. 


68—CONFIDENCH, at ROANOKE, VA. 











69—NELLIE BLY, at iMae's MADISON, ae meets 


alternate Thursdays, Pee intB: L. E. Hall. 
Mrs. A. LINKENFELTER, TOG scsestssstpcuecrsosveke ees “Peck st. 
Mrs. F. B. Crate, Sec. & Ing......... 2133 Des Moines st. 
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70—MERCHANT, at CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets 
in piney, Hall 2nd and 4th W ednesdays. 
DMERSW A .LVAW TONS PLORe Oe LIB ccs asetoreec seeks sacsas 
Mrs. 3. EB. ZIMMERMAN, S04 s.-casere Bearer act de sekeeks 5 
meets 2 


7iI—HEADLIGHT, at ea Wee WASH., 


Hall, Hinckley BIV’k, 

cor. eacens & Columbia sts. 
Mrs. aut Work, Pres. & Ins... ... Boulevard, Wash. 
Mrs. P.E . PETERSON, SOGiras cesses Pearson, Wash. 


72—A. B. YOUNGSON, at HAZLETON, PA., meets 
2nd and 4th Thursdays in Union Hail, cor. Wyo- 
ming and Green sts. 


&4 Tuesdays, in 


Mrs. ALIOE PLOCK, Pres ...ides..cce.0080s White Haven, Pa. 
Mrs. JEREMIAH GREEN, DOC heestecctene tener. 349 N. Vine st. 
DURA OLN: WARGO LITSLE, vcs. ccccsdieetecccee sstektee Lofty, Pa. 





73—MRS. C. W.GRAHAM, at bain get INYss, 
ee Ist & 3d Thursdays, ree L. F. Ha 

Mrs. E. H. Ricuarps, Pres.. 

Mrs. if Kinq, Sec.. 

Mrs. L. G. PEART, Ins. 


74-MARVIN HUGHITT, BOONE, IOWA, meets 





alternate Fridays, 2:30, Red Men’s Hall, 7th & 
Story Ae 
Bassi. dls RAH AMS PTCRl cal ccgseccsan eee: odes coer: Box 376 
Mrs. L. D. MontTGoMERY, Sec., 106 Story st., Box 721 
ERS a Orsay h LG De LN Base athena ses erte ces eee sat. 
75—-MOUNTAIN HOME, LIMA, MONTANA, meets 
1&3 Tuesdays in B. L "E. Hall: 
WLR Set Ao PAIGE IH Wau PONG pat cotsc:stcucsacs cect cs arses 
MRs. oe: PUA VE WED LSE Craven secnceeinacnavans sasvesuansoulecss 
Mrs. D. Gurrina, 1 ¢ jecpocaey” ial oleae eS 





76—LAURA ANNA, ve Re U., meets alternate 
ha nae he in B. L. BE. Hal 


Mas. J... LupWIG, PVCS. cthes csasses 713 Renssellaer st. 
Mrs. J. ROELLE, Sear. cor. Lucas & Rogers sts. 
IMS dae EL AMON MS LTA Ss ccovsh cosedunvactagsaccecutatiovcas tance 


7iI—K ATE SHELLY, at shay PG Pe eta KANS., 
meets 2 & 4 Wednesdays TO, Be EL 


MRS. atthe pb Ans Ole) EP OS cc csccceecsesecdaseroas 609 So. C st. 
Mrs. F.F. Frey, Gecmehie ae sear ty wie 516S0. C st. 
WLR RO li AVA GH EUS: cccevaredcessnctenceesues 1023 So. B st. 


78—MEADVILLE, PA., meets 1 & 3 Wednesdays, 2 
Dp. _ , Royal Arcanum Hall, Water & Chestnut. 


Mrs. H. D. Brown, Pres. & Ine......... 317 Prospect st. 
Mrs. W.H. SEE, TN EEE CRE ETOCS EIS, 998 Water st. 


79—EVERGREEN, at ELLENSBURGH, WASH., 
eee 1&3T uesdays, ati2'p. m., in G@. A. R. Hall. 

Wage . GREGG, Pico Sore Ue hee BLITY A 

Mrs. W.C. BRANT, Sect & Un swine nae is. L. Box 635 


80—J. H. OLHAUSEN, at MAUCH Aegon Ags 


meets 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 230 PO . Hall: 
Buidieycpi ta eal Fy MAUS os ACR Rey Bets eee Ree Arn Rae eee ee ae 
Mrs. C. B. Henry, See e ee E. Mauch Chunk 
ec Aes MARY A. HICKEY, at ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Mrs, A. HAMMOND, PrebB........ss000 276 Pleasant ave. 
Mrs. E Dit FreaRn, Sac eo sid’ 232 Cayuga Bt.’ 
Mrs. Gro. H. WLTSONS Ji Setces secs. eep00z- Staples, Minn. 
82—MRS. F. HALLSTEAD, atSCRANTON, PA. 


meets a and 4th Wednesdays, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Wyoming ave. 


Mrs. EDWARD BARZLER, Presb............ -905 Delaware st. 
Mrs s- Js 8.) LOOMIS, SeCs.c.screce- acs 202 N. Hyde Park ave. 
Mrs. T. A. MILLER, Ingeiss. Beendttisbacecstests Dalton, Pa. 


88—EMERALD, at DODGE CITY, KANS., meets 1& 
es in Masonic Hal). 

Mrs. NEWFER, WRTER ec ccctccacetdetssscrecatcestacsestsses 

Mrs. en M. TAYLOR, WO Chester cc ccacsivecsewsseckecses 3 

MM Bat Mira OHA WA LINS crccccttcssnasesschersrecsedeunssesee 


84—DELTA, at CINCINNATI, O.,meets 1 and 3 Wed- 
nesdays at 2,G. A. R. Hall, HWastern ave. 

Mrs. 0. Van Loon, Pres. & Inb......000. 548 Hastern ave, 

Mrs. J. B. Hunt, Sec...Taylor ave. & Woodbridge pl. 


85—GEM OF THE ROCKIES, at LARAMIE, WY., 
meets 1 MeN 2:30, ¢. A. R. Hall. 





= . CostTIN, Prag. sie gecbtadavtecvenes 709 6th st. 
Mrs: E "DAVIES. BOGeecattereceeens Sehgansce joneenen DUO Tt Aus 
Mrs. W. Bi SECORD, Dngesc: Rear eee rer Sedevnelousthasts 
86—HELPING HAND, at.CLINTON, ILL., meets 
B pheericta Thursdays, in B, L. EB. Hall, Public 8q. 
Mrs. ELLA RuBInson, Pres. & IDB.........cccccssee Box 240 
Mrs. Emma Dewry, Sdavite eee Pee Box 355 
87—SOBRIETY, at DELPHOS, O., meets lst & 3rd 
Thursdays, p. m., in G R. Hall. 
Mrs. T. HoGartH, * Presancuisit geek. 
Mrs. E. GREEN, r PY EC GE TRU RE Box 342 
Mrs. 8. MILLER, EN Bspaccaleeteeeenl alteevesdecelsacsvsstes Box 315 
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88—CAPITAL CITY, at ALBANY, N. Y., meets 2 & 
4 Frid soit J KEP. Hall, 110 State st. 


Mrs. JONES, Preg icc ee 197 Quail st. 
Mrs. ¥ BLEWER, Sei acaievastuaeexcnedas 622 Central ave. 
Mrs. J. We. CouLTER, * LInge ieee tees ccsceseds 181 2nd st. 


39-CONEMAUGH VALLEY, at CONEMAUGH, PA. 
meets 2 and 4 Thursdays, Bo GeE Hall, Main st. 

MRS UEHORMOASSIDY) PTGS... tsccssseseeccesseceeebakiesson 

Mrs. J. KINNEY, S66. anes E. Conemaugh, Pa. 


Y—LUNE STAR, at BIG eae TEXAS, meets 








land 3 Wednesdays, 3 Da DO). . Union Hall. 
Mrs. AGNES YOUNG, Prog), lene ee PLO? Boxe lt 
Mrs. FANNIE ELLIs, SOC See tie eens eee 
Mrs. J. T. Surron, Ants ideiBighss 2c eacaeea teeeee teen 
9I-STRAWBERRY QUEEN, Bi CENTRALIA, 


ote meets land 3 Thursdays, B er He ayn 
Mrs. Am STONE TES. .cc00. 
Mrs. ee McMILian, Sec. Fs 
Mrs. C. W. STYLEs, | ROT Re ONE PES oie 


92—FORGET-ME-NOT, at OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





93—GHM CITY, EP aoae ad O., meets 2 and 4 Tues- 
days, B. L. HE. 





Mrs. P. las: een CES EE OEE 2319 Hast Third st. 

Mrs. J. MARTIN, tT EOE J 119 Fairground ave. 

Mrs. M. STOCKMAN, Dn stee2. 119 Kirkham “st., Brown- 
town. gee: DTU OIA Secs 

044—-KENTUCKY BELLE, at SOMERSET, KY. 

Mrs eyD OR NEPPEen. Pred. G7 Lh .2...ssceevcoaccoossseas 

MS A DDT E ORAM ESOC: ick: cecocesedsesvescecctsdssnstace 





95—-MONTANA ROSH, at LIVINGSTONE, MONT., 
meets 1 and 3 Thursdays, Miles Hall. 

Ming 2G @WeANEAULCB It PT OR Csstiseascccstesveccvtcststcactacess 

VINA ee aa EU DUES OCs cece resturoeecscettestsseearhucasean 

Mrs. HE. HASKINS, 1 RR LE NR LENO TC IT cr: 


9—LOYALTY, at CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2d & 4th 
Wednesdays, "at 2 p. m.,in Fieldman’s Hall, 824 W. 














12th st. 
Mrs. Geo. Storrt, Pres. & Ins.. 1.924 W. 12th st. 
Mpa.) FAG SS HIBLDSs SOCi iss. cslecnsssocaccsnsiasbes 61 Olive st. 
97—-M. BE. CASSELL, at McKEES ROCKS, PA., 
mes 1 ce 3 Thursdays, Davis Hall, 17 Ella st. 
MRSi Wiel Do DAVIS, OP TCS. ccccssecstevscsrescccsaccserscasctcose 
Mrs. J. 0. TP RUMEINGHR ) SCCcctcocunecavserdocterseeecens Box 435 
Minds Dy. Se SHOBMA RIBRe LIN scvccccscssreocccdeceoceosens Box 178 
98—TOPEKA, at TUPEKA, KANS., meets 2nd -& 4th 
Fridays at 3p. m., in . L. E. Hall. 
MRrss) b. ELAMELTON( PTO@S...cccccccacccsascoesse 518 Madison st. 
Mrs. oe A. RANDLETT, BOCte i okestepsesees 628 Branner st. 


WinGate EORISB Tis WNSitists fetes sent seaecnceees 319 Jefferson st. 


gy— KF. “- EVANS, at BOSTON, MASS., meets Ist and 
3d Wednesdays, at 2, B.L.E. Hall, 149 Staniford st. 
Mrs. R. A. CALDER. Pres.. 120 Lewis st., Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. F ras ALLEN, Sec...10 School, Charlestown, Mass. 
Mrs. C. W. Brown, Ins.. .7 Chapman Hts Greenfield, 
Mass. 
100—STEWART, at Me ECR NORV 
meets ce and 3d Thursdays, in K. of P. Hall. 
Maps. GoHUGARRISON) PYOsc.ccciscesesetossuctecctevcorer 
Mrs. C. M. STEWART) SOG2u. tec teceseeveasessepeesassores Box 379 
Mrs. H. C. Munson, Ing. cl ee 
10I—G A RDEN CITY, at MISSOULA, MONT., meets 
ist & 3rd Wednesdays. 
Mrs. J. A. VEALEY, Pres 
Mrs. E. B. QuimBy, Sec.. 
Mrs. Ciara MASE, Ins... 
102—ROCK Y MOUNTAIN, ad EVANSTON, WY 
meets 1 & 3 Tuesdays, 7: 30 PD. Wie ey ue Metals 














Messe DEMBGON SG PTOAisccccsasecssdersesnccecececaseasscae 
Mrs. Clg A WU SOR ee sret Cainct Ubus Rhescctes 
Mrs. W. TREREEBR IDG CLUS deosceocdastceenccvces aasz deuce 
103—URQUHART, at SAVANNAH, aie meets 
Thursdays, at 3:30, K. of P. Hall. 
Mrs. B ENDERSON, Pres........++ 52 Habersham st. 
DRS eG Sie PAN Ba SOC etechoctassven'eessese secu 180 Price st. 
MRS ote CLEARY, WG eee aerareunseses 100 Montgomery st. 





104—GOLDEN STATE, at LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets 1 and 3 Fridays, atom in Bowls i Hall. 


Mrs. D. LIGHTNER, pats ae ed 441 Carolina st. 
MERES Hin O72, JORDANS SCCsycsscncdseyaccveddcesnssens 460 Solano st. 
105—STEENRKOD, at WHEELING, W. VA., meets 
2nd Ww 4th Thursdays at2p.m., in’K. of P. Hall. 
Mrs J. A. O BRIEN) PLES. cccccccscsccssessoness 2306 Mein’ os 
MRS. JOHN SEIDWITZ, SEC........0.cccceccceeees Bridgeport 
Mrs. LEE WELLS, Ditiaievpiss ils: catered 2347 Market st. 


SERS IEE WELLS S EUG .sescossesrosoceseserceess SE 

106—-M RS. LELAND STANFORD, at SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CAL., meets 2nd ‘Saturday at 7:30 Pe m.,and 
4th Thursday. at 1 p.m.in Native Sons Hall, 17th 
St, between Valencia and Guerrevo sts. 


Mrs. E. E. STEWART, PYes..sescsvccecssesccenstecss 2810 16th st. 
MRs..J). J. CUNNINGHAM, SO Givdvevapseasvbours 172474 Lyon st. 
Mrs. E. A. TAayLor, 5 oy eee paschwoneaqaccws 123 Shotwell st. 
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107—CHARTER OAK, AT EAST HARTFORD, CT., 
meets Ist & 3rd Wednesdays, at 7:30, in Wells Hall. 


MRSHOHAS, BARNES,’ PreB.ccscssassdecereccndcsdessvacsese Box sr 
Mrs. F. A. ALLEN, Sot ital AE G0: Box 
Mrs. 1. C . STERNER, Insieeeee Box 254, E. Yiactrond 


108—GILBERT A. McLEAN, at SALT LAKE ort 
UTAH, meets Ist & 3rd Thursdays, in Kote 2 
Hall, Richards st., bet. 8S. Temple & 1st South st. 

Mrs. J.T. BrLESS, Preg....cscssieee 2W.7th South st. 

Nisin he Je. BILD, Secssrecheteseeeee teas gts 8rd st., North 


eg ee oS VALLEY, at MO ee 

“a meéts 2 & 4 Wednesdays, at2,G. A. R. Hall. 
Mae's CRONK, PLresic.ccesccsecsssnase 154 Kidder st. 
Mrs. ihe KREITLER, Sec ...46 Hillard st. 
Mrs. MERRITT Hupson, Ins. 293 N. Canalst. 


110—ORIOLE, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets Ist and 
3d Wednesdays i in each month. 

Mrs. Ac SRA MER  pPresuienuect reuters: 1318 Ensor st. 

Mrs. ee RULLMAN, IECr ay) LMS, cosaneess es 1307 Valley st. 


Leen ee ee FITZGERALD, at MAR- 
TINSBURGH, W. VA., meets alternate Tuesdays, 
at 2, in K. of P. Hall, over People’s Nat. Bk. 

Mrs. ft. B. ae NEE, IPT OBck ie cdiceo desc: Seacedaxdeedee 









12 WEST PHILADELPHIA at PHILADEL- 

P i PA., meets alternate Wednesdays, 2:30 p.m. 
Mrs. RockEY, Pi Oisiciatensasecchecstacesee 4045 ‘Ogden st. 
Mrs. pheno ARMSTRONG, S@Gi3s266 676 North 36th st. 
MRS. I BERRY, Us ee Ge Ave caspal vosecdnsesdood ASPEN Sbs 


113—PROTECTION, at DES MOINES, IA., meets lst 
& 3rd Thursdays, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut st. 


Mrs. D HOoRRIGAN, fe eT ayers ee Ae Ee 932 7th st. 

Mrs. WW. MoreEukAD, BEC oleercaseks ae Ws Walnut st. 

NERS ROM TN Geran iste rete ce laeneas big Soares 4 W. llth st. 

114—BELLEVUE, at ST. eee VT., meets1&3 
ec nende ye, Be 30 p. ms, it oe Ha Il. 

Mrs. ore AYLOR, Pres... i "ideas Weldon st. 

Mrs, oe ‘ANDERSON, OCr se Uisact cour seme 2 Rubelee st. 


11I5—COLUMBIA, at WASHINGTON, D. C., meets 
Ist vee Wednesdays, 2:30, McCauley Hall, 209 Penn 


ave. 
shee M. WAGNER, Pres.. ..493 Md. ave., 8S. W. 
Mrs. L. a, STEESE, Sec.. ase917 4thet. S. BE. 
Mrs. JO? Brien, Ins. i “T009 “Gibbon st., Alexan- 
dria, Bia 


116—SECOND CITY, at HUNTINGTON, W. VA., 
mhie aad & 4th Tuesdays, Rte Ba Li Bs daveb, 





Mrs. J WALLIAMS Diego ecestepusiteence 1007 7th ave. 

Mrs. T. aBieeont PUAN R a bed el take, bd el OE 625 15th st. 

117—M RS. L. BRETZ, at PAN Ad Ne peot MD., 
ry ae & 4th Thur sdays, in I. | Hal 11. 

Mrs. ARNOLD, Pres. & Tipe Wwilsees en Green st. 

Mrs. MS . DORSEY, SGGwe a oecctee. cence eg 26 Water st. 

118—W HAT CHEER, at ee NL ee eee meets 
2nd & 4th Wednesdays, ete: 30 ey Be . Hall, 27 


Exchange Place. 





Mrs. E V DARING: PYG Seti ee 97 Jewett st. 

Mrs. W. H. REILtey, Sec.............240 Chalkstone ave. 

Mrs. WALTER ROCHFORD, Ins....12 Vine st., E. Provi- 
dence, 

119-SYMPATHY, at UT D, VT., meets 2 &4 
Wednesdays, 2: 30, E. U. Hall, Mer chant’s Row. 

Mrs. EK. B. HASTINGS, pus: & UM Si eccsseuc 73 Granger st. 

Viors TR KR R SLA K E, SCCs-.csscnnececccaceeeoets 66 Wales st. 


120—UNION, at CARBONDALE, PA., meets Ist & 3d 


Wednesdays, at 2:30, Assembly Hall, 30 N. Main. 
DRS aW  eLVATT! | Preside ee oy oa 62 Canaan st. 
MEscrhsd. DICCAWEEY: SC. .isctsserceccsvatccotstess 16 8th ave. 
Mrs. J. M. Pecxr, Lnpist: celin. cee eee Mayfield Yard 


121I—W1ILLING WORKERS, at SOUTH EASTON, 
PA., meets 1&3 Wednesdays, 2 p. m., cor. Mauch 


Chunk & Delaware sts., South Easton. 
DUR Gee ESR O WIND OU OB ic scconens,nivcsessdencssteaheveceactaee 
Mrs. A. M. KLecKkNeR,Sec. & Ing......... 829 Berwick st. 


122—J. M. GUSKY, at BENNETT, bispot meets 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, in B. L. E. Hall 

Mas Jo HOGA VANAUGH. PYressccs: s:.a6ces 126 Grant ave. 

Mrs. L. L. Owrey, ES CS RPP OR ee 


1232—-MONTEZUMA, at RATON, N. MEX. 

Mrs. P. J. DELANEY, PV OR eee cher dorsecestessscosssne 
Maid (MUG ER BO MiG vasecrrscstersecssocsnaccaseerastbas 
Mrs. EH. DeLONG, fet ee ee PEPE eee ee oe 


121—G. W. STEVENS, at HINTON, W.VA... meets 
alternate Wednesdays, ind, OLE. Hall, 2nd ave. 

Mrs. ©. W. Sports, Brads ee iene led ddliein sales 

Mrs. Be M. HarrMAN, Sec.. 

Mrs. J. H. Romacgk, Ins... 
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125—MRS. W. HOYT, atST. PAUL, MINN.. meets 
1&3 ae Stinondave: 2p.m., Odd Fellcws’ Hall, cor. 
5th and Wabasha st. 

Mrs. W. E. Hoyt, Pres. & Ins...... 878 Westminster st. 

Mrs. J. HALEY, Bel ass Bice ee 61 Atwater st. 


126-ELECTRIC LIGHT, at LAFAYETTE, IND., 

meets 2 & 4 Wednesdays, at 2p. myn BULLE "BE. Hall. 
Mrs. oF HOWLAND, Pres............ pe 13th and Ball sts. 
Mrs. . WHETSEL, ofl onr das Wi}: eae oe 12th & Ball st. 


127—GEM OF THE MOUNTAINS, at POCATELLO, 
IDA meets alternate Thursdays, 2:3u p.m., in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, 

MRSC. (WioS EATON. PPORlncusscccseieeetssees teen eteee 

Mrs. Ah VANCE, S€Cis..t0- 

Mrs. J. L. Gump, Ins.. 








Snot n ener nee ee eeaeanetaeaseees 


Sacre re at INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


meets Ist & 3rd Thursdays, B.L.E. Hall, Mass. 
ave. nos New York st. 
MEs! eRe BCA LEBY:., Presrcessesc 1003 N. Meridian st. 
Mrs. tr M. Simms, SEG pees 761 E. Washington st. 
Mrs.S. DENSMORE, .IN5.....cccese00es 145 Bellefontaine st. 


129—JUSTICH, at AUGUSTA, a meets 2nd & 4th 
Wednesdays. 3:30 ps m., Be L. E. Hall. 





Mrs. Gro. EH. AEYSER, Pres Wessatandtentecs 742 Calhoun st. 
Mrs. G. Hamesy, Sec... Wotate at iereachocoeqereues Twiggs st. 
Mrs. Wr. McKInney, Ins..... Robert st. 
130—MRS. M. E. INGALLS, at COVINGTON, KY., 
meets 2nd & 4th Thursdays, in B. of L. E. Hall. 
Mrs. J. FAIRHEAD, Pres.........0.. 1537% Greenup st. 
Mrs. I. pete BOG Ree eee 1621 Greenup st. 
Mrs. H. E . GREGORY, AV Bise ne eae 1603 Greenup st. 


131I—MARGUERITE, at pages ph eyt O., meets1& 
SUE naReeaay 8 in B. L. E. Hal 


Mrs. W. R. McBripr, Presa Reece seme 
Mrs. B. "WAGONER, Bee nccwone clash eae 
Mrs. I. B. FITzs1MMONS, Ins.. a 


1322—M RS. W. B. CURLEY, at LOUISVILLE, KY: 
meets alternate Thursdays, 2p. vA Habicha Hall. 
cor. 16th and Gate st. 


Mrs. J. W. GORDON, Pres..........ccscsssccccooee 1324 15th st. 
Mrs. J. D. PETTINGILL, Secs. seecsegeceaes 1427 16th st. 
Mrs. G. KeETCHAM, The) es 1913 W. Chestnut st. 


133—DA VIDSON, at SALIDA, COLO., meets 2nd and 
4th Fridays, at 9 p.m., in Duey’ 8 Hall. 
..-BOx 572 
Rooney, Sec... 


Mrs. GEO. MontTGoMERY, Pres..... 
Mrs. 8. C. ay : 

MR SHO Tits UL RN SOLAS .i ss. seeoes batneedersterasterme tact Box 552 
1343—M APLE CITY, at HORNELLSVILLE,N. Y., 


meets alternate Tuesdays, ab7i30 pem.,hpy Bow 
KE. Hall, 137 Main st. 





Mrs. GroncE BAaDGiby, Pres... .secc.coodscess 19 Cottage av. 
Mrs. SHUDORE MSOC ieee 12 EK. Washington st. 
Mrs. J Sy GAHAGAN, ENB 5.50 Re ee ee 9 Pardee st. 


135—ROSWELL MILLER, at NORTH LA CROSSE, 
WIS., meets 2 & 4 Tuesdays B. L. E. Hall 
Mrs. ©.G. CLARK, Pres...62 Mark, Winona, Minn. 


Mrs. S. Town, Sec...722 Caledonia Sha. LaCross, Wis. 
MRSCAROBERTWTAYLOR, [M8 sit cscccrece st ceeecceubecseeeee 
136—MIZPAH,at EVANSVILLE, este eects alter- 
a Wednesdays, 2 poem. be L. B. Hall. 

Mrs. C. Sursa, Pres’ c ie eed Howell Station 
Mrs. J. H. BuRNS, SO Gin castas oeeccceaeic ences Howell Station 
Mrs. J. FRoMME, Tpit ae a) Je 8 0 1209 W. Penn st. 
137—MRS. ELMA M. WEBB, at BUFFALO, N. Y., 


meets 1& 3 Saturdays, at Orient Hall, cor. Lovejoy 
and N. Redon sts. 





Mrs. BR: Bo YOUNG, Pied cescssaieisessccssenesssacen 18 Gold st. 
Mrs. R. PRyME, Sec.. .140 Weaver ave. 
Mrs. D. McCarrny, i a= Corer ray riee reer cers ei) 226 Gold st. 
138—E. L. TYLER, at MONTGOMERY. ALA., meets 
Thursdays, 2:30 D. DY. in Bawa. Heald: 
Mrs. A. S. PouNDSTONE, Pres...... Rave ot Clayton st. 
DMRs, By DA PUAS (SEC ieee toot tamtertece 733 Clayton st, 
Mes. JOHN Lo UNTRR, Dns) cc....cc.sccocaese 316 Martha Sst. 





139—MAGNOLTA, at peel ged TEX., meets 
eo ort Thursdays, 3p. m.., ity Wea pt oe serele 
A. BELL, Preace ine: sie |, Box 292 
Mie Hise: TURNER, SOC Ler .ksecancseetesdonaees 


140—SOUTHERN STAR, at FLORENCE, 8. C., meets 
Ist 4 3rd Wednesdays, in Lake’s Hall. 

Mrs. Hy (BRUNSON Press i uf lcLo ci sctenttete cede 

Mrs, ¥, BISSET, eS ENN EIST EVR UT TTT ee 

Mrs. L. 8. Bisset, Ins jibe chds lh dachssatenenrarees P.O. Box 206 


1441—DELAWARE, at ME Ue! ad ee Nigdcy 
meets 2 4 Thursdays in B. L. E. Hall 





Mrs. MILLER PTs. cst ctesne ectere a 108 Chambers st. 
Mrs. aus JOHNSON, BOCitesccceuasivonecececens 722 Mercer st. 
Mrs. J. Rustay, Td, sat cogs 396 Washington ste 
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VoL. XXVIII. 





Not What It Used to Be. 


When I go home in summer time, 
Down to the slow ol’ town, 

Where father, mother, Nell an’ John 
Still kiner hang aroun’, 

I ask’em how they’re gettin’ long, 
How farmin’ is, an’ he, 

Father he shakes his head an’ says, 
“Taint what it yuster be.” 





An’ arter rovin’ ’roun’ the place, 
With wife down through the lots 
An’ out eroun’ the cider mill, 
An’ all them ‘‘dear’’ ol’ spots, 
I ask him how the fishin’ is, 
Down in the pon,’ an’ he, 
He says: ‘“‘ Although it’s purty good, 
*Taint what it yuster be.”’ 


On Sunday we go off tochurch 
To hear the Scripter read; 

An’ thereI meet the village boys, 
Erlong with Deacon Stead ; 

“Seems good,” says I, “to come to church 
An’ hear salvation’s free;”’ 

He looks the young folks o’er an’ sighs, 
“Taint what it yuster be.’’ 


They ask how long I’m goin’ to stay, 
An’ what my jedgement is 

Erbout their coming inter town 
Torun a bizzerness: 

An’ then I tell’em word for word, 
Jest what was tol’ to me: 

« Thet tho’ it’s better’n ’tis to hum, 
’Taint what it yuster be.’’ 


An’ so it is in ev’ry place, 
I hear the same ol’ plea ; 
Thet nuthin’ now is quite so good 
Ez what it yuster be. 
An’ out uvall these diffrunt things 
This thought comes hum to me: 
“Be we the same who make each change 
Ez what we yuster be.” : 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





LUCILLA’S LETTERS. 


“ Are there any more of these letters?” 

When her father asked this question, in 
an awful tone, Lucilla Richmond could 
not say “no,” and dared not say “yes,” 
and as an intermediate course burst into 
tears and sobbed behind her handker- 
chief. ; 

“Bring them to me, Lucilla,” said her 
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father, asif she had answered him, as in- 
deed she had, and the girl, trembling and 
weeping, arose to obey him. 

Then Mrs. Richmond, her daughter’s 
very self grown older, came behind her 
husband’s chair and patted him on the 
shoulder. 

“Please don’t be hard with her, my 
dear,” she said coaxingly. ‘“He’s a very 
nice young man, and it is our fault after 
all as much as hers, and you wont break 
her heart, I’m sure.” 

“Perhaps you approve of the whole 
affair, ma’am,” said Mr. Richmond. 

“T—no—that is, I only—” gasped the 
little woman; and, hearing Lucilla com- 
ing, she sank into a chair, blaming herself 
dreadfully for not having been present at 
all her daughter’s music lessons of the 
past year. 

For all this disturbance came of amusie 
teacher. A black-eyed young Bostonian, 
who had given lessons to Miss Lucilla 
Richmond for twelve months, and who 
had taken the liberty of falling into love 
with her, knowing well that she was the 
daughter of one of the richest merchants 
in New York. 

“It was inexcusable in a poor music 
teacher, who should have known his 

lace,’ Mr. Richmond declared, and he 
clutched the little perfumed billet which 
had fallen into his hands as he might a 
scorpion, and waited for the others with a 
look upon his face which told of no soft- 
ening. They came at last, just six little 
white envelopes, tied together with blue 
ribbon, and were laid at his elbow by his 
despairing daughter. He gathered them 
up with scorn. 

“Lock these up until I return home this 
evening,” he said to his wife; ‘‘I will read 
them then. Meanwhile, Lucilla is not to 
see this music master on any pretense.” 

And then Lucilla went down upon her 
knees. 

“Oh, dear papa!” she cried; “ dearest 
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papa, please don’t sayI must never see him. 
Icouldn’t bear it, indeed I could not. He’s 
poor, I know, but he’s a gentleman, and I 
—I like him so much, papa.” 

“No more of this absurdity, my dear,” 
said Richmond, rising. “He has been 
artful enough to make you think him per- 
fection, I suppose. Your parents know 
what is best for your happiness. A music 
teacher is not a match for Miss Rich- 
mond.” 

With which remark Mr. Richmond put 
on his hat and overcoat, and took his way 
toward those mysterious precincts known 
to womankind in general only as “down 
town.” 

Then Lucilla and her mother took the 
opportunity of falling into each other’s 
arms. 

“It’s so naughty of you,” said Mrs. Rich- 
mond. “But, oh, dear, I can’t blame you; 
it was justsowithme. Iranaway with your 
papa, you know, and my parents objected 
because of his poverty. I feel the greatest 
sympathy for you, and Frederick has such 
fine eyes and is so very nice. I wish I 
could soften your papa.” 

“When he has seen the letters there’ll 
be no hope, I’m afraid,’ sobbed Lucilla. 
“Fred is so romantic, and papa hates ro- 
mance.” 

“He used to be very romantic himself in 
those old times,’ said Mrs. Richmond. 
“Such letters as he wrote me! I have 
them in my desk yet. Hesaid he should 
die if I refused.” 

“ So does Fred,” said Lucilla. 

“ And that life would be worthless with- 
out me; andabout my being beautiful (he 
thought so, you know), and I’m sure he 
ought to sympathize a little,” said Mrs. 
Richmond. 

But that he would, she dared not 
promise. 

She coaxed her darling to stop crying, 
and made her lie down, and then went 
into her own room to put the letters into 
her desk; and as she placed them in one 
pretty pigeon-hole she sawin another a 
bundle tied just as these were and drew 
them out. 

These were letters to a Lucilla also. 
One who had received them twenty years 
before—and she now a matron old enough 
to have a daughter who had heart troubles 
—unfolded them one by one, wondering 
how it cameto pass that lovers’ letters 
were all so much alike. 

Just halfadozen. Just the same num- 
ber—and much more desperate than those 
the music master had written to her 
daughter. A strange idea came into Mrs. 
Richmond’s mind. She dared not oppose 
her husband. By a look or a word she 
never had attempted sucha thing. 

But she was very fond of her daughter. 
When she left the desk she looked guilty 
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and frightened, and something in her 
pocket rustled as she moved. And she 
said nothing to any one on the subject 
until the dinner hour arrived, and with it 
her husband, angrier and more deter- 
mined than ever. The meal was passed 
in silence. Then, having adjourned to the 
parlor much as an executioner and a 
couple of culprits might have proceeded 
to the gallows, Mr. Richmond seated him- 
self ina great arm-chair and demanded: 

“ The letters,” in a voice of thunder. 

Mrs. Richmond put her hand into her 
pocket and pulled it back “with a fright- 
ened look.” 

Mr. Richmond 
sternly: 

“Those absurd letters, if you please, 
ma’am?” 

And then the little woman faltered: 

“J—that is—I believe—yes, dear—I 
think I have them.” and gave him a 
white pile of envelopes encircled with 
blue ribbon, with a hand that trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

As for Lucilla, she began to weep as 
though the end of all things had conie at 
last, and to feel quite sure that if papa 
proved himself cruel she should die. 

“Six letters—six shameful pieces of de- 
ception, Lucilla,’ said the indignant 
parent. “I am shocked that a child of 
mine could practice such duplicity. Hem! 
let me see. Number one, I believe. June, 
and this December. Half a year you have 
deceived us, Lucilla. Let me see; ah! 
‘From the first moment he adored you, 
eh?’ Nonsense. People don’t fall in love 
in that absurd manner. It takes years of 
acquaintance and respect and attachment. 

“«With your smiles for his goal, he could 
win both fame and fortune, poor as he is!’ 
Fiddlesticks, Lucilla! A man who has 
common sense would always wait until he 
had a fair commencement before he pro- 
posed to any girl. 

“Praise of your beauty. The loveliest 
creature he ever saw!’ Exaggeration, my 
dear. You are not plain, but such flattery 
isabsurd. ‘Must hear from you or die!’ 
Dear, dear, dear, how absurd!” 

And Mr. Richmond dropped the first 
letter, and took up another. 

“The same stuff,’ he commented. “I 
hope you don’t believe a word he says. A 
plain, earnest, upright sort of man would 
never go into such rhapsodies, Iam _ sure. 
Ah! now in number three this blessed 
Yankee calls you ‘anangel!’ He is dra- 
matic, upon my word. And what is all 
this?” 

“Those who would forbid me to see 
you can find no fault with me but my pov- 
erty. I am honest—I am earnest in my 
efforts. Iam by birth a gentleman, and I 
love you from my soul. Do not let them 
sell you for gold, Lucilla.” 


repeated still more 
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“Great heavens, what impertinence to 
your parents!” 

“T don’t remember Fred’s saying any- 
thing of that sort,” said poor little Lu- 
cilla. “ He never knew you would object.” 

Mr. Richmond shook his head, frowned, 
and read on in silence until the last sheet 
lay under his hand. Then, with an ejacu- 
lation of rage, he started to his feet. 

“Infamous!” he cried, “I'll go to the 
rascal this instant—I’ll horsewhip him !— 
V1—l’11 murder him! As for you, by Jove, 
Protestant or not, Pll send you to a con- 
vent. Elope, elope with a confounded 
Yankee music teacher! I’m ashamed to 
call you a daughter. Where’s my hat? 
Give me my boots. Here, John, call a 
cab !|—I——” 

But here Lucilla caught one arm and 
Mrs. Richmond the other. 

“Oh, papa, have you gone crazy?” said 
Lucilla. “ Frederick never proposed such 
athing. Let me see the letter. Oh, papa, 
this is not Fred’s—upon my word it is 
not. Do look, please—it is dated twenty 
years back—and Frederick’s name is not 
Charles! Papa, these are your love letters 
to mamma, written so long ago. Her 
name is Lucilla, you know!” 

Mr. Richmond sat down in his arm-chair 
in silence, very red in the face. 

“How did this occur?” he said, sternly 
—and little Mrs. Richmond retreating into 
a corner, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes, sobbed: 

“T did it on purpose!” and paused, as 
though she expected a sudden judgment. 
But, hearing nothing, she dared at last to 
rise and creep up to her husband timidly. 

“You know, Charles,” she said, “it’s so 
long ago since, both altered a good deal, 
and I thought you might not exactly re- 
member—how you fellin love with me at 
first sight, and how papa and mamma ob- 
jected, and how at last we ran away 
together—and it seemed to me that if we 
could bringit all back plain as it was then, 
we must let dear Lucilla marry the man 
she likes—who is nice, if he isnot rich. I 
did not need it to be brought back any 
plainer myself—women have more time 
to remember, you know. And we’ve been 
very happy—have we not?” 

And certainly Mr. Richmond could not 
deny that. So, Lucilla, feeling that her 
interests might safely be left in her moth- 
er’s keeping, slipped out of the room, and 
heard the result of the little ruse next 
morning. It was favorable to the young 
music teacher, who had really only been 
sentimental, and had not gone half so far 
as an elopement; and in due course of 
time the two were married with all the 
pomp and grandeur befitting the nuptials 
of a wealthy merchant’s daughter, with the 
perfect approbation of Lucilla’s father, 
and to the great joy of Lucilla’s mamma, 
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who justly believed that her little ruse 
had brought about all her daughter’s hap- 
piness.—Vew York Sun, 





Slaves of Fashion. 

“Women are so incomprehensible!” 
said Major Arkwright, composedly smooth- 
ing down his mustache. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Allonby, taking his 
cigar out of his mouth. “You think, 
then, that upon the whole, their natures 
are more enigmatical than those of men?” 

“My dear fellow, there can’t possibly 
be a doubt on the subject,” the major 
answered. 

He was tall, with merry hazel eyes, and 
teeth as white as freshly cut slices of 
cocoanut. George Allonby was the ay- 
erage height and size of mankind, yet 
beside the major he looked small and 
slight. 

“Only think!” went onthe major. “ But 
here we are. Ill let Marcia tell the story 
for herself.” 

And Major Arkwright opened the door 
with his latch-key, and admitted his 
friend into a bright little house. Through 
a marble-paved vestibule you entered an 
octagonal-shaped room, hung with fluted 
draperies of gold-colored silk, a pretty 
wood-tinted carpet on the floor, and 
chairs, sofas and fauteuils standing round 
exactly as if they were made to be used, 
not for mere empty show. 

Marcia Arkwright, the major’s sister, 
was atalittle table. She, too, was dark, 
with jet-fringed brown eyes, straight, 
serious features, and a fresh, bright color 
on her cheeks, only a shade lighter than 
the “twin cherries” of her bow-shaped 
lips. 

ze I’ve brought Allonby in, Marcia,” the 
major began, his eyes twinkling mis- 
chievously, “for you to tell him why you 
don’t go to the oratorio to-night.” 

Marcia looked up smiling, yet a little 
confused. 

“Do you want to know the real reason, 
Mr. Allonby?” she asked. 

“Certainly, Miss Arkwright, if it is 
agreeable to you to tell me.” 

“Well, then, to speak honest truth, it’s 
because the milliner has not sent home 
ily new spring suit.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Not nonsense, at all,” gravely dis- 
sented Miss Arkwright. “I assure you, 
Mr. Allonby, I am too genuine a woman 
to wish to appear in public in a costume 
which, to say the least, is decidedly passe.” 

“Marcia, I had a better opinion of you,” 
groaned her brother. 

Miss Arkwright glanced timidly at Mr. 
Allonby. He smiled. 

“Indeed, indeed,” pleaded Marcia, “I 
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would rather stay at home all my days 
than go abroad a dowdy.” 

“And who do you suppose will know 
the difference f ’’ 

Marcia shrugged her shoulders, with 
pitying gracefulness. 

“Every woman, Harold, and probably a 
good many gentlemen.” 

“Well,” quoth Major Arkwright, “I’m 
thankful I wasn’t born a woman.” 

“Why?” innocently demanded Marcia, 
with a mischievous curl of her lip. 

“Men are above such petty. consid- 
erations. Men don’t stoop to consider 
whether their coats or caps are cut accord- 
ing to this season’s style or last. Men 
don’t fy 

“Now, Harold, do be reasonable!”’ in- 
terrupted his sister. “I suspect you lords 
of creation are quite as particular in your 
way aS we women about your outer gear.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Brief—but not particularly polite,” 
laughed Marcia. “To-morrow evening 
TVll go with you, Harry, to hear Mr. 
lecture. And oh, Harold, by the way, 
Uncle Eliab is coming to town to-morrow 
to see about renewing the mortgage on 
the old farm. I got a letter from him 
to-day.” 

“Horrid old bore!” was the nephew’s 
undutiful comment. ‘Of course, we shall 
have to ask him to dinner. But I don’t 
see that there’s any help for it, Marcia. 
Come, Allonby, we shall be late.” 

And the friends departed. 

The next day, as Uncle Eliab was about 
taking leave, Marcia coaxed him to let her 
have his overcoat. 

“But what on airth do you want of it, 
Marshy?” questioned Uncle Eliab. 

“Never mind, uncle dear; only leave it 
here until you come to town next. You 
shall wear Harold’s handsomest superfine 
broadcloth in its stead.” 

“ And I shall look like an old turkey in 
a peacock’s fine feathers!” said Uncle 
Eliab, shrewdly. 

She put up her rosy lips to bribe the 
old man with a kiss, and Uncle Eliab sur- 
rendered at discretion. 

“ Well, well, child, have your own way,” 
‘he said—and Marcia had it. 

“Now,” thought Marcia, with sparkling 
eyes, when once the front door had safely 
banged behind Uncle Hliab’s departing 
form, ‘‘I’ll settle up old scores with Master 
Harold!” 

As the hour of eight o’clock approached 
Major Arkwright burst into the room like 
a good-looking whirlwind. 

“Are you ready, Marcia? Allonby is 
waiting in the hall, and we must hurry if 
we expect to get anything in the likeness 
of a good seat.” : 

“Ready? Of course I’m ready,” Miss 
Arkwright answered, demurely. 
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“T ought to have been on hand a little 
sooner,” acknowledged Major Arkwright, 
“but I had all those papers to look over 
and settle, and time slipped away before 
I knew it.. However—but where’s my 
overcoat ?”’ 

“On the hall-rack, isn’t it?”? Marcia re- 
sponded. 

“There’s something here,’ muttered 
Harold,in a subdued tone; “but it’s an 
old butternut-colored thing, sprinkled all 
over with brass buttons the size of a 
Spanish dollar. I say, Marcia, I do be- 
lieve Uncle Eliab has worn off my coat, 
and left this relic of Noah’s ark here in 
its place.” 

And he held it out at arm’s length. 

“J dare say,” said Marcia, keeping her 
gravity by an almost superhuman effort, 
“but it seems to be very warm and sub- 
stantial, and you and Uncle Eliab are very 
nearly of a height and size. Put it on 
and come along; we shall certainly be too 
late.” 

“Put it on!” echoed the major, almost 
inashout. “Put this thing on! Me!” 

“Well, why not? Itisa little old style, 
to be sure “ 

“A little! Just look at that collar—and 
hose lapels—and the brass buttons! ”’ 

“Harold,” said Marcia, gravely mim- 
icking to the best of her ability her 
brother’s tone and voice of the evening 
before, ‘do you actually mean to tell me 
that you would lose an evening of Mr. 
——’s oratory just because your coat is a 
little out of style?” 

“Wouldn’t I, though!” Do you think 
I mean to make a guy of myself? ”’ 

“Well,” observed Marcia, dryly, “I’m 
thankful I wasn’t born a man! But you 
told me last night that men didn’t stoop 
to consider whether their coats or caps 
were cut according to this season’s shape 
or last.” 

“T wont wear such an outrageous thing 
as that,if I never go out again!” burst 
forth the major, irefully flinging the coat 
upon the floor. “May confusion seize 
Uncle Eliab and all his wardrobe. Alion- 
by, you take Marciato the lecture. I’ll be 
hanged before I go looking like a revolu- 
tionary soldier.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” quoth Mr. Al- 
lonby, mischievously, “after all you have 
said to your sister about the folly of pin- 
ning one’s faith to the reigning fashions 

” 





Major Arkwright staid to hear no more, 
but bolted into his room, with a muttered 
sound which might have been a blessing, 
and might have been something else. 

And Marcia smiled a roguish, dimpled 
smile. She felt that she and Harold were 
quits. 

As for the major, he never alluded to 
“the slavery of fashion ”’ again. Whether 
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he suspected Marcia of being in the plot 
or not, he never said; but at all events he 
was silenced.—New York Daily News. 





Testing a Woman. 





“Yes, acknowledge she is pretty, Alfred ; 
‘but she is so frivolous. I tell you truly, I 
don’t believe Hattie Faulkner ever had a 
serious thought or feeling in her life.” 

“It pains me to hear you say so, Lucy, 
for I am quite sure you wrong her,” said 
her brother a little warmly. 

“Well, I hope I do,” replied Lucy, “and 
perhaps a longer acquaintance with her 
will prove meto be mistaken. You know 
I have only seen her a few times, so I can 
not judge her very fairly.” 

“But she is always just as you saw her, 
light-hearted and merry; yet I feel sure, 
under her careless manner, there is hidden 
many akind andearnest thought. And, 
though I can not give up the hope of 
winning her, it will sadden my brightest 
hour to know that my sister does not ap- 
prove of my choice.” 

Lucy sat very quiet for a moment, then 
she said seriously: 

“ Alfred, will you do me one favor ?”’ 

‘A thousand, dear, if you like,” he said, 
smiling. 

‘You have not yet proposed to Hattie 
Faulkner?” 

“No, not yet, Lucy.” 

“And you are going west for a few days, 
are you not?” | 

“Yes, I start to-morrow.” 

“Well, promise me that you will not 
offer yourself to her until your return.” 

“A strange request, Lucy! but I promise 

Ole. 

Her brother’s departure the following 
day left her free to carry these plans into 
operation. For being an orphan and the 
possessor of a snug little fortune of her 
own, with the exception of her brother, 
there was no one to control any of her 
actions. Her first move was a strange 
one. Shetook off her handsome silk and 
delicate lace, combed her hair out of its 
crimps and curls, and brushed it back 
from her face, rolling it up in a wad be- 
hind. Then dressing herself ina black 
alpaca, and fastening a linen collar 
around her throat, she looked in the glass 
and laughed merrily. 

“T think I will do nicely,” she said, 
“andI defy my most intimate acquaint- 
ances to recognize me.” 

So, with a look of satisfaction on her 
face, which was pretty in spite of the 
drawn-back hair, she slipped on a plain 
hat and let herself unobserved into the 
street, having previously told Mrs. Hartly, 
the lady with whom they boarded, that 
she should be absent for a few days. She 
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walked directly to Mrs. Faulkner’s, and 
ringing at the basement door asked if she 
might see Miss Faulkner. ‘‘ Yes, Miss 
Faulkner would see her,” the servant said, 
and she was shown up-stairs into a pretty 
room where Hattie sat reading. She 
spoke kindly to Lucy, asking her to be 
seated. Lucy stated her business in a few 
words. 

“Miss Jones, the seamstress, sent me, if 
you please, miss. She says she’s very 
sorry, but she’s engaged this week and 
can’t come to you; but she thought maybe 
I might do as well, miss.” 

“Yes,” Hattie said, “she would probably 
do quite as well;” and she led Lucy, or 
Ellen Ray, as she called herself, into an 
adjoining room, where she was soon busi- 
ly engaged as Miss Faulkner’s seamstress. 

It was a fortunate thing for Hattie that 
Lucy Remson liked sewing and did a great 
deal of her own work, for she was able on 
this occasion to acquit herself quite credit- 
ably. 

The next few days were uneventful 
ones, and Lucy was growing rather tired 
of her masquerade, when Mrs. Faulkner 
entered the next room, where Hattie was 
sitting as usual. The doors were open be- 
tween the rooms, and Lucy could not help 
hearing the conversation. 

“There’s such a lovely white poplin at 
’s,’ Hattie said with energy. ‘“ You 
could scarcely tell it from silk, it is so 
thick and heavy. But unlike silk, the 
dead white is relieved by ascarcely per- 
ceptible tinge of pink. Can I not have it, 
mother? You know Ada Hyatt is to be 
married this month, and it willbe just the 
thing to wear at her wedding. 

“Well, really, Hattie, I don’t know that 
I can afford it,” said Mrs. Faulkner, ‘for 
my expenses at oe ley are quite heavy. 
But you do need a new dress; so, if you 
will promise not to ask for anything else 
till after New Year’s, I will give you the 
money for the poplin.” 

“Tll promise you, mother,” said Hat- 
tie; and then Lucy heard the rustle of 
bank notes. 

And while Mrs. Faulkner and Hattie 
were discussing how the dress should be 
made, its trimmings, and so forth, Lucy 
was busily engaged in laying more plans. 

A half hour later, Hattie came singing 
into the room; but she stopped short 
when she saw the young seamstress, with 
her head bowed in her hands, sobbing 
bitterly. 

“Why, what is the matter, Miss Ray?” 
she asked, kindly. 

“Oh, nothing, miss,” sighed the little 
hypocrite. 

“But I know you would not cry so if 
you were not unhappy. Do tell me what 
it is troubles you.” 

So Lucy, in a broken voice and with 
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convulsive sobs, told the old, sad story of 
an invalid mother, a drunken father, help- 
less little ones, and a heartless landlord, 
who threatened to turn them into the 
street if the rent was not paid that day ; 
and, even if the rent was paid, they had 
nothing to eat; and evenif they had some- 
thing to eat, they were still shivering with 
cold. Hattie’s bright face grew sad, and 
the tears filled her brown eyes to overflow- 
ing, and at the conclusion of Lucy’s story, 
without one selfish regret, she laid the 
crisp bank notes, the price of the dress, 
in Lucy’s lap, and insisted upon her leav- 
ing her sewing and going home immedi- 
ately, for fear the poor mother or the little 
ones were suffering, And Lucy felt quite 
guilty as she put on her hat and shawl 
and departed. But instead of going di- 
rectly home, she went to ——’s, where she 
purchased the white poplin, and ordered 
it sent to Mrs. Faulkner’s. 

That evening, much to Lucy’s delight, 
Alfred came home. 

“ Alfred,” said Lucy, ‘‘I take back every 
word I ever said against Hattie Faulkner, 
for she is the dearest, the sweetest, the 
darlingest little thing, with the kindest, 
warmest heart in all the world.” 

“T found all that out long ago,” said her 
brother, provokingly; “ but I should be de- 
lighted to know what has changed your 
opinion.” 

And then she told him how she had been 
playing seamstress, and the result. 

He scolded hera little for the deception 
she had practiced, but Lucy knew he was 
not very angry. 

Hattie wore the white poplin at Ada 
Hyatt’s wedding, and looked very pretty 
in it. She always supposed her father had 
heard her express a wish for the dress, 
and sent it to her as a surprise. And it 
was not until she became Mrs. Remson 
that she knew the truth, and that the 
seamstress that Had so worked upon her 
sympathies was no other than her wealthy 
and refined sister-in-law, Lucy.—Vew York 
Daily News. 





The Bachelor’s Fate. 

“No,” said Miss Gilsey. 

“But why?” pleaded Mr. Glump. 

“JT don’t know that I’m bound to an- 
swer.” 

‘You are, after trifling with a man’s 
affections like this. You are!” 

“Well, then, I don’t like old bachelors.” 

“Miss Gilsey, this is cruel. It is un- 
worthy of the tender heart of woman! 
Again I ask, why?” 

“ Well, I don’t—that’s all. I always said 
I'd have a young husband, or none at all.” 

“Don tut) strike you; Miss Gilsey, that 
it may be none at all? I mean no offense, 
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but when I’m selling goods I represent 
them in the best light. When I’m, so to 
speak, offering myself for sale, I’m bound 
to do likewise. Don’t it strike you, Miss 
Gilsey, that it may be none at all?” 

“Tt does,” said Miss Gilsey, “and I think 
that better than an old bachelor.” 

“You are not a chicken, ma’am. Young 
bachelors generally choose young girls. 
You may never have another offer. You 
may go on binding shoes for a living for- 
ever: 

So the bachelor went upon his way, and 
traveled as usual for the house of Tape & 
Buttons. 

And Miss Hannah Gilsey followed the 
humble occupation of binding shoes as 
before. 

She did sometimes think that Mr. Glump 
was right, and that other offers were not 
likely to be forthcoming in a village where 
there were ten women to one man. 

And as the years passed by and she 
turned the corner of thirty, she once or 
twice found herself wishing that she had 
allowed Mr. Glump some little hope—held 
him as second string to her bow, at least, 
until such time as she should find a better 
man ready to offer. 

But the young men, one after the other, 
took flight from the Point. The minister 
married. The two widowers selected sec- 
ond wives on the principle set forth by 
the experienced Mr. Glump, and no other 
wives died or seemed likely to die. 

The gentleman or lady—it was spiteful 
enough to be the latter—who did the 
statistics for the Punkin Point Republican 
set forth in a long column the slight prob- 
abilities of more than one-tenth of the 
single ladies of Punkin Point ever becom- 
ing anything else. 

Miss Gilsey read this article through. 
She sat down and reflected. It seemed to 
be very true. 

“ There, in her own street, Deacon Dut- 
ton and ten daughters, one daughter mar- 
ried. Mrs. Smith and three daughters, 
none married. Mr. Price, three sisters 
of his wife, two sisters of his own, two 
grown daughters ; none of them engaged 
or married. And I refused Mr. Glump, a 
man with a nice bank account anda tender 
heart, just because he was an old bachelor; 
and then, I never thought if I married 
him he wouldn’t have been an old bachelor 
any longer.” 

Poor old bachelor! He sat at his win- 
dow that afternoon, having just returned 
from a commercial tour, smoking a bad 
cigar and thinking dolefully enough of 
his present prospects. There he had 
saved money enough on which to live 
well. 

His ill success in the first offer he had 
ever made in his life had deterred him 
from committing himself a second time. 
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“T reckon I'll die a bachelor,” said Mr. 
Glump to himself. “Ah, dear me!” 

Had his ears been sharp he might have 
heard Cupid titter—Cupid, who, in the 
shape of a small boy in very short trousers 
and a very large hat, was tying the grass 
together across the path by which the 
people were sure to go to prayer meeting, 
if they went at all. 

For this was Wednesday and the day 
was still bright in that summer weather, 
when the church bells began to ring for 
evening service. 

Mr. Giump had no thought of going to 


meeting. He was toocross. He sat and 
smoked. 
Soon along came Deacon Dutton, 


tripped, said ‘Jerusalem tarnation!” and 
passed on. Soon followed Mr. Price’s 
three sisters and two daughters, who 
tripped, squealed, stooped down and 
broke the grass, and passed on. 

Outthen came Cupid, still disguised as a 
small boy, and tied more grass. 

The wretched Mr. Glump saw him, but 
had not, at that instant, sufficient amount 
of human kindness about him to undo 
the mischief. 

The next figure was a youngish looking 
lady, with a wonderfully new bonnet on. 
She came tripping up the lane, caught her 
feet in the grass, and fell flat, with a 
shriek. 

Mr. Glump had recognized her, and de- 
spite her usage of him his heart melted. 
He flew to the rescue. It was Miss Gilsey. 

As soon as she saw who was coming to 
pick her up she fainted away. No one 
ever swooned more completely. 

She had no idea, of course, who picked 
her up or where she was carried. A good 
armful, too, for the anxious Mr. Glump. 

He put her on the sofa and brought 
wine, and when she could not take it pre- 
pared to empty the water pitcher over her 
in his alarm. 

Thought of her new bonnet at once 
brought Miss Gilsey to. She sat up, put 
her hand to her head, and said: 

“Where am I?” 

“Beneath my roof, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Glump. ‘“ Are you hurt?” 

“T think Pmkilled. I’ve a most awful 
crick in my neck; perhaps it’s broke.” 

“T’ll catch little Muggins—I saw him 
tie the grass—and flay him alive,” said Mr. 
Glump. 

“Oh, don’t Mr. Glump.” 

“The tender heart of woman pleading 
even for her enemies,” said Mr. Glump. 

“Tf you insist on’t, I'll spare him.” 

“T feel better,’ said Miss Gilsey. “I 
feelto thank Providence. But how im- 
proper of me to be here calling, as it were, 
on a—a gentleman.” 

* A miserable old bachelor. Them words 
struck deep.” 
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“We ail speak words we hadn’t 
oughter.”’ ° 

“T knowit. I’m sorry to have to enter- 
tain aladyin such a state of confusion, 
But this isan old bachelor’s fate, ma’am. 
I have nobody todo for me. Things are 
always askew.” 

“Then why don’t you marry?” asked 
Miss Gilsey. 

“‘T tried it once,” said Mr. Glump, “and 
she I offered my devotion to remarked she 
couldn’t like an old bachelor.” 

“It’s dreadful to see nice, handsome 
furniture like this dusted up and to see 
everything askew, when you’re provided 
so well.” 

“The tender heart of woman there as- 
serts itself,” said Mr. Glump. 

“You ought really to marry.” 

“T know I ought, but, you see, ladies 
don’t generally like old bachelors.” 

The tender heart of woman. asserted 
itself still more strongly. 

“T do, for one,” said Miss Gilsey. “If 
ever Ichange my condition, it will be be- 
cause an old bachelor asks me.” 

“Then, ma’am, behold one at your feet. 
Will you be Mrs. Glump?” 

Miss Gilsey said ‘ Yes.”—Soston Globe. 





An Irascible Traveler. 

He was a little, old, dried-up Yankee 
from Maine; the top of his bald head 
glistened in the light like the top of a 
newly-varnished sandbox dome, while two 
faded little watery eyes peered through 
an antiquated pair of gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

His legs defied description ; though to 
an unprejudiced person these members 
would certainly not look more homely 
than bent side rods, and barring a distinct 
wabble in his gait, which suggested a sec- 
tion of shafting out of line, it must be 
admitted that his legs performed nobly 
the duty for which they were appended 
to his short, thick body, even though he 
was exceedingly nervous and pettish, the 
result of rheumatic gout, with which, so 
he informed me, he suffered continually. 

My first meeting with him was in the 
smoking room of a Mann boudoir car, ex 
youte from Fort Worth, Texas, and the 
manner in which I became acquainted with 
him might be considered novel, when I 
say that our acquaintance grew out of a 
volume of sincere, though seemingly re- 
luctant apologies, occasioned by his hav- 
ing made a mistake and dropped a five 
minutes’ accumulation of tobacco “spit” 
into my traveling cap, which had fallen 
from my head to the floor while I was 
taking an afternoon snooze; it is needless 
to say that his apology was readily accept- 
ed, since I knew that those eyes of his 
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could not distinguish between my nobby 
cap and a cuspidor. 

While the train was standing ata station, 
after dark, he sat fidgeting in his seat, 
nervously chewing the end of a “ News- 
boy’s delight,” and it was only by exer- 
cising my keenest powers of smelling that 
I was able to distinguish between the ex- 
halations of his “onion” and the dis- 
agreeable odors occasioned by a hot box 
in our car; anyway,I congratulated myself 
upon the fact that my nasal organs were 
above the average, to be able to detect 
such a difference, if any. 

While I sat thus congratulating myself, 
he suddenly jumped up, calling vocifer- 
ously for the porter, whom he informed in 
terms more emphatic than polite, that the 
railroad company had no respect for the 
lives of its passengers, and ordered him 
to pull down all the curtains in the car 
at once, lest some one should throw rocks 
through the windows. 

After having abused everybody and 
everything connected with the company, 
he looked somewhat appeased, and started 
down the aisle to his berth. On his way 
down he tripped over a pair of shoes, but 
said nothing until he came to another 
pair, sticking out from under the curtains. 
This vision so irritated him, that he stood 
still in silent contemplation for a moment, 
then gave them a mighty kick, calculated 
to drive them through the door at the 
end; but, strange to relate, those shoes 
had feet in them, and it was only by bring- 
ing all my powers of persuasion into play 
that I prevailed upon the owner of those 
feet to forego his intention of spoiling the 
beauty of my erratic friend, who seemed 
very grateful to me by not uttering a word, 
but casting at me a look which, for a mo- 
ment, lost its usual suggestion of disgust. 
This, on account of its rarity, spoke more 
eloquently than words, and just before he 
stepped upon the face of the man in the 
lower berth, in his attempt to scramble 
into his upper berth, he informed me that 
he would stop over a day at New Orleans 
with me, in order to be able to travel with 
me to Fort Worth. 

At the St. Charles Hotel, a scratching 
pen annoyed him and excited his ire, while 
registering. This he promptlythrew upon 
the floor with all the force he could com- 
mand, and proceeded to deliver his opinion 
of any first-class hotel that would hand 
such a pen to aman, with which to register. 
This opinion was much in the nature of a 
Frenchman’s oration, with the exception 
that many of the wordscould not be found 
in the dictionary. The well-trained clerk 
did not vouchsafe a reply, but I observed 
that he took from the desk an old pewter 
spoon with one end chewed off, and re- 
tired to the private office until we were 
shown to our rooms. 
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Upon our arrival in Marshall, Texas, we 
stopped at the first hotel we found, and 
were assigned to a table in the dining- 
room that had accommodations for six 
persons. As we sat down three other 
guests took ‘seats at the same table. One 
of these was evideutly troubled with 
“choked nozzles,” as his “exhausts ” could 
be heard all over the room; or perhaps, as 
his appearance would seem to indicate, 
these ‘‘exhausts” were occasioned by the 
excitement which is generally attendant 
upon the first visit of a man to a town. 
The second guest I concluded must surely 
have been a professional sword-swallower 
from some dime museum, at least he would 
not have done discredit to one of that pro- 
fession, judging from the reckless manner 
with which he handled his knife while de- 
vouring a large dish of cabbage; but, 
owing to his profession this could hardly 
be attributed to bad breeding, but rather 
to the force of habit. I noticed while these 
operations were in progress, that my 
Yankee friend was growing even more 
nervous and irritated than usual, though 
he held his own counsel until the third 
guest, after having eaten a yard of fat 
spare-ribs, began to gag and cough. He 
jumped up and left the table, with the re- 
mark that he supposed the next course 
would bechopped hay and oats; the three 
guests “ shut off” and looked up for a mo- 
ment, but resumed work without com- 
ment, evidently thinking that the remark 
was not intended for them. 

The sleeper from Marshall to Fort 
Worth was a compartment car, and all the 
lower berths but one were sold. I hap- 
pened to know the conductor of the car, 
and gave him an outline of my experience 
with my friend. Heseemed to be much 
amused at my recital, and remarked that 
he had another just such character aboard 
and would put my friend in the upper 
berth over him; giving me the lower in 
the same compartment. 

We accordingly fixed up a little plot to 
break the monotony of the trip, I telling 
my friend that the man who was to 
occupy the berth under him had just been 
discharged by an asylum, cured, having 
been a dangerous maniac, and that it 
would be well to watch him. 

The conductor told the other erratic in- 
dividual that my friend was suffering 
from periodical insanity, and that I 
was taking him to Fort Worth to be 
treateds > 

My friend sat out in the aisle, on a camp 
chair, glaring through the little opening: 
at the end of the compartment at the sup- 
posed maniac inside, while the other man, 
who was a little, dried-up individual, with 
a glass eye and a flat wheel, sat up against 
the window and glared back at my friend, 
both conjuring up in their minds terrible 
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scenes of a midnight encounter with a 
maniac. 

While the berths were being made up, I 
satin the smoking-room, smoking a cigar 
with the conductor, and forgot for the 
time being what must be the feelings of 
my friend. As I entered the compartment 
the first thing that caught my eye was the 
man with the glass eye sitting up in his 
berth, dressed in a suit of white linen 
“pajamas,” while his head was amply pro- 
tected by a white linen night-cap with 
draw-strings to it; thus he sat, disagree- 
able expectancy written in every line of 
his wrinkled face, staring like a great owl 
through an opening in the curtains. 

My friend would not allow the porter to 
turn down the gas, preferring to suffer 
with the heat and the light shining in his 
face, rather than run any chance of being 
attacked unawares. There he was, lying 
half on his side, with his neck craned over, 
watching for any suspicious move on the 
part of his neighbor, and irritation, re- 
venge, anger and fear struggling which 
should make themselves more prominent 
in his eyes, which looked now to be as big 
as saucers. I do not know how long this 
lasted, but I do know that I was rudely 
awakened in the night by aloud crash, and 
springing through the curtains to the 
floor, beheld a horrible sight. It seems 
that either through accident or a mali- 
cious desire of the porter to retaliate upon 
his tormentor of the day, the upper berth, 
that had not been fastened up securely, 
had broken from its mooring from the 
constant vibration occasioned by the nery- 
ous restlessness of its occupant, and had 
come down with a crash. 

There were bent “side rods,” “flat 
wheels,” spectacles and night-caps mixed 
up in a terrible confusion for a few mo- 
ments, while the two supposed maniacs 
were clinched in adeath grip, each afraid 
to relax his hold on the other, and both 
shouting vociferously for the porter. 

After much trouble and force we got 
them separated, and neither of them would 
retire again for the balance of the night, 
but got off the car in the morning, at op- 
posite ends; the man with the glass eye 
walking down the platform with his “ flat- 
wheel’ catching on the raised planks, and 
his eye in upside down. 

Upon our arrival at the Arlington Inn, 
my friend discovered that in the excite- 
ment of the night he had put on the por- 
ter’s shoes, and beginning to suspect the 
truth, bade me a not very affectionate 
farewell.—R. £. Meehan, in Locomotive 
Engineering. 





‘THERE are some men who ask the Lord 
to make them thankful for what they are 
about to eat, and abuse their wives because 
the cooking does not suit.— Atchison Globe. 


With the Flowers. 





Never use strong, fresh manure on roses 
or other plants. Always be sure that it is 
well decomposed ; the fresh manure is too 
heating, and often injures the plants. If 
the old, rotted manure is unavailable, use 
bone meal dug into the roots. In using 
phosphate, always mix it with two parts 
soil, and let it stand awhile before using. 
Phosphates act quickly, but must be used 
with caution. 

The chrysanthemum is easily raised 
from seed, and if sown in March will 
bloom the first year. New sorts are raised 
inthis way. Packets of separate or mixed 
varieties may be obtained. Plants may be 
raised from cuttings or by root division. 
They may be bedded out during the sum- 
mer, or, the better way, kept in pots on 
the piazza,or sunk in the ground. To 
make them branch, the plants should be 
nipped at the top two or three times, but 
not later than July, unless late bloomers 
are wanted. 

A superb low-growing flower is the 
columbine. Few are more generally ad- 
mired. It is one of the earliest hardy 
bloomers in cultivation, and is valuable 
for cut flowers. Try a packet of mixed 
seed, if not a plant of each. They oppose 
heat and drouth. 

Be patient with hoyas, and don’t shift 
them about. They want little water, but 
an abundance of heat. It is ofttimes the 
case that two or three years wane before 
they emit their deliciously intoxicating 
odor. 

Lemon verbena, the quintessence of 
agreeable fragrance, demands rich soil, in 
a warm location. It is easily rooted from 
cuttings of intermediate hardness, if 
thrust into wet sand, kept wet and exposed 
to the sun’s full rays. 

Hisiseus Tricolor should not be omitted 
from your order for pot plants. Its hand- 
some foliage, without flowers, is enough 
to recommend it, but this is not all; it 
will stand a little freezing, and is rarely 
disturbed by insect pests. 

Ampelepsis Veitchu is sometimes diffi- 
cult to start on a wood house; the trouble 
can be modified by raking up a strip of 
wire fencing and weaving the creepers 
through its meshes to the height of five 
or six inches. This secures it from wind 
and other accidents, and gives it a better 
chance to fasten itself upon the painted 
surface. 

Many varieties of annuals can be suc- 
cessfully kept through the winter, if set 
out in the ground floor of a pit dug three 
and a half or four feet deep. (This kind 
mostly used in the South.) Growers have 
had them blooming in January. Make a 
bed across one end, the same as for flowers 
in the yard. 
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The southern side is the usual one 
selected for moon-flowers, yet if the 
ipomzas be allotted a northern situation, 
they will open their white bulges long be- 
fore night, and remain open till nine or 
ten o’clock the following day, according 
to the intensity of the sunlight. It is true 
that they grow faster and produce more 
flowers in a sunny position, but most of 
us would rather have fewer blooms last- 
ing longer. 

If people would let nature’s blanket 
cover their plants left out of doors, they 
would come out much quicker when the 
vernal weather begins, and be stronger. 


SIX LITTLE PANSIES. 


The first little pansy has a very black face 
(Some pansies have, you know). 

The second little pansy has ragged lace, 
Brought home for its mother to sew. 

The third little pansy has two white cheeks 
(Bleached by the sun, I’m told). 

The fourth little pansy shyly peaks 
Through a veil of mauve and gold. 

The fifth little pansy looks wilted and sad 
(The effects of a fearful fright), 

For the sixth little pansy some one had 
Stolen in broad—day—light. 


—Harrisburg Telegram. 
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Had Enough of Substitutes. 


Some gentlemen were discussing cur- 
rent topics in the lobby of the St. George, 
the other evening, when hopfenweiss, the 
new prohibition substitute for beer, was 
drawn into the discussion, says the Palti- 
more JVews. Some had tried the new 
drink, and pronounced it equal in point 
of fiavor to the genuine article, and vari- 
ous opinions were exchanged relative to 
the right of persons to sell it in local 
communities. “I am not competent to 
venture an opinion upon that phase of 
the question,’ said one of the party, 
“but asa rule, the man who monkeys with 
substitutes usually comes to grief in one 
way or another. At any rate, that is my 
experience, and I will give you a case in 
point. In the early days of Texas, when 
few of the modern conveniences that we 
now enjoy were obtainable, I was living 
in the country, working on a farm A 
man named Brown lived near my father’s. 
Well, one day I learned that a couple of 
young ladies were visiting Mr. Brown and 
family. Ofcourse, now, I would have to 
go over and see the young ladies. I had 
a tolerable good suit of clothes, but my 
shoes were considerably worn, and never 
having come in contact with blacking, 
very naturally were tough and unpleasant 
to the sight. SolI set about trying to hit 
upon sehemes whereby I could improve 
the complexion of my shoes. Finally an 
idea struck me and I smiled triumphantly 
as I congratulated myself on my shrewd- 
ness. I would take some soot from the 
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chimney, use molasses as a vehicle, as the 
druggists say, and polish up my shoes- 
with the compound. The soot would cer- 
tainly make the shoes black enough, and 
the molasses would hold it on. Capital 
idea! Therefore I got to work and soon 
had my substitute ready and applied to: 
the shoes. 

“The effect was not to say artistic, but 
it made the shoes black, and that was the 
end I sought to achieve. A short walk 
soon brought me to our neighbor’s, where: 
the girls were visiting, and on my arrival I 
was invitedinto the room which did service 
asa parlor. The young ladies and I had ex- 


changed a few compliments relative to the: 


weather when I unconsciously shifted my 
foot on the floor. Then my heart sank 
within me andI cursed the day that my 


inventive talent got the upper hand of 


me and I monkeyed with substitutes, for 


when Imoved my foot a swarm of flies. 


filled the room and roared like bees. 


They had ‘been after the molasses on my 


shoes, and the shifting of my foot had put 
them to flight. 


began to fail me,but I made a heroic effort. 


to renew the conversation and stand my 


ground. But it was useless. I could see 
that the girls were all but dying to laugh, 
and reinforcements of flies were constant- 


ly appearing upon the scene. They roared. 


and buzzed and fought each other for first 
place on my shoes. Directly I heard Mrs. 
Brown from the other room say: ‘ Johnnie, 


I think I hearthe bees swarming. Go out. 


and see about them.’ ‘That was too much, 


and, gathering up my hat, I bade the 
young ladies a hurried good-day and de-- 


parted, enveloped in a halo of flies as big 
asaballoon. AsIclosed the gate behind 


me I heard Johnnie shout: ‘Maw, the 


bees ain’t swarmin’; they’re after that 
young feller what just left here. 
been stealin’ honey and they’re after him 
about it. Wush they’d sting the triflin’ 
rascal to death, Ido.’ No, gentlemen, no- 
substitues for me, please. The bare men- 
tion of them makes my hair pull.” 





God or Mammon. 


“There is no such thing as an entirely 
free man conceivable. If there were one 
such being, he would be lost in this great. 
universe, all strung through as it is with 
obligations, somewhere in the net of which 
every man must find his place. It is not. 
whether you are free or a servant, but. 
whose servant you are, that is the ques- 


tion. Jesus said: ‘No man can serve two 


masters.’ ‘ Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.’ It was always a choice of masters to: 
which he was urging men.’—-PAzllips 
Brooks. 


I felt that my face was- 
getting unbecomingly red and my nerve 


He’s. 
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N\iscellany. 


The Tower Bridge. 


The Tower Bridge, which is now a fin- 
ished work, is another of the engineering 
triumphs of the century. The growth of 
traffic about the river below London 
Bridge has long made the addition of an- 
other crossing place an absolute neces- 
sity. The crowd of shipping on that part 
of the Thames made the work of design- 
ing a bridge that should meet all require- 
ments a difficult one. Schemes for a large 
subwayand for various kinds of movable 
bridges were submitted to the Corpora- 
tion, but none of these were considered 
practicable. The bridge, which is now 
complete, isin principle one designed by 
Mr. Horace Jones, the late London city 
architect. He unfortunately died after 
making a design, and the scheme has 
been altered and worked out by Mr. John 
Wolfe Barry. The bridge is built on what 
is known as the “bascule plan,” that of 
two spans hung on pillars on either side, 
over which, while lowered into position, 
the traffic can go without hindrance. 
When the spansare up, the ordinary traffic 
will of course be stopped, but foot pas- 
sengers, by ascending a stair inside the 
towers, or by using the huge lifts which 
will be at work there, will be able to cross 
by the two high-level footways at the top, 
and descend the stairs or lifts on the op- 
posite side. It is noteworthy that the cen- 
tral portion of these upper passages is 
suspended by bolts, and is, so far, separate 
from the main body of the bridge. This 
isin order to provide for the expansion 
and contraction of the ironwork under 
variations of temperature. 

The work of building the bridge was 
begun in 1886, and from 500 to 800 men 
have since been employed onit. Seven 
fatal accidents have occurred during the 
progress of the works. The footways 
across the top—under which ships will 
pass—are 142 feet above high-water mark. 
From the bottom of the foundations to 
the top of the coping stone of the pillars 
is 293 feet. The foundations go to a depth 
of 60 feet below high-water mark. The 
short spans are 270 feet long, and the mid- 
dle one 200 feet. The lifting spans weigh 
g50 tons each. These work by hydraulic 
machinery. 

The Tower Bridge is, in appearance, 
unlike any structure that has yet been 

built. The originality exhibited in the 
design is shown particularly in combining 
heavy steel work with masonry of elab- 
orate architectural character, the provision 
of high-level footways for use when the 
central portion of the bridge is open for 
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the river traffic, and the application of 
the bascule principal on a scale never be- 
fore attempted. The total length of the 
bridge, including both approaches, is just 
half a mile. 

When vessels requiring to pass through 
the bridge have given the necessary signal, 
the moving leaves will at once be cleared 
of all traffic, an operation which it is con- 
sidered can be performed in one minute. 
When this is accomplished, the leaves 
will be opened, and it is computed that 
this will take another minute. Allowing 
one minute fora vessel to pass through 
and one minute for closing the bridge, the 
total time required to open and shut the 
leaves for letting a vessel through is four 
minutes, or, say, five minutes, allowing 
for unavoidable delays. It was stated in 
the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee which passed the bill for this 
bridge, that the average number of vessels 
which would require the bridge to be 
opened was about 22 in 24 hours. Allow- 
ing five minutes for each, this would cause 
the bridge only to be open for the river 
traffic for about two hours each day. This 
interruption to the road traffic will chiefly 
occur at intervals during the two hours 
before and the two hours after high water. 
Special lamps have been fixed at each end 
of each pier to indicate at night whether 
the bridge is open or shut. 

For the construction of this bridge, some 
235,000 cubic feet of granite and other 
stone, 20,000 tons of cement, 70,000 cubic 
yards of concrete, 31,000,000 bricks, and 
14,000 tons of iron and steel have been 
used, and the cost was about three-quarters 
of a million sterling —/rom our English 
contemporary, Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen’s Journal. 





What is Chemistry ? 

Everybody who thinks must be im- 
pressed by the great variety of things 
found on this earth, and the question, 
What does the earth consist of? must 
often suggest itself. Among the im- 
portant results reached in studying the 
things around us is this, that notwith- 
standing their great variety they are made 
of simple things, and these in turn of still 
simpler—that there are in fact, only about 
seventy distinct kinds of matter, and that 
all the complex things around us are made 
up of these seventy elements. The solid 
crust of the earth, as far as it has been 
possible to investigate it, all living things, 
both animals and plants, the air and water, 
consist essentially of twelve elements. 
The elements do not, as a rule, occur as 
elements. They are generally found in 
combination with one another. Oxygen 
and nitrogen are, to be sure, found in the 
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air as elements, uncombined; but such 
familiar substances as water, salt, and 
quartz consist of elements in combina- 
tion. Thus water consists of hydrogen 
and oxygen. Hydrogen, the element, 1s a 
colorless, tasteless, inodorous, and very 
light gas that burns readily. Oxygen, the 
element, is also a colorless, tasteless, in- 
odorous gas. It does not burn, but burn- 
ing things burn with much increased 
brilliancy in it. When hydrogen and 
oxygen are mixed together in a vessel 
under ordinary conditions, no action takes 
place. They mix thoroughly, forming a 
mixture that is aiso a colorless, tasteless, 
inodorous gas. If a spark is applied to 
this mixture a violent explosion occurs, 
and this is the signal of a great change. 
The two gases have entered into chemical 
combination; they are no longer the gases 
hydrogen and oxygen; they have entered 
into combination and now form the liquid 
water, asubstance with properties entirely 
different from those possessed by their 
constituents. 

Again, chlorine, the element, is a green- 
ish-yellow gas that acts violently upon 
other things and causes changes in them. 
Inhaled, even in small quantity, it gives 
rise to distressing symptoms, and in larger 
quantity it causes death. Its odor is ex- 
tremely disagreeable. Sodium, the ele- 
ment, 1s an active substance that has the 
power to decompose water and set hydro- 
gen free. When chlorine gas is brought 
together with sodium, the two combine 
chemically and form the well-known com- 
pound salt, or, as the chemist calls it, 
sodium chloride. From this the elements 
chlorine and sodium can be obtained by 
the chemist. These two examples serve 
to show what is meant by chemical com- 
bination and by a chemical compound. 
Chemical compounds are generaily found 
mixed with other compounds. This is 
shown, for example, in many of the varie- 
ties of rocks, as granite, which consists of 
three different chemical compounds. It 
is shown much more strikingly in living 
things, all of which are made up of a large 
number of chemical compounds, mixed, 
to be sure, not in a haphazard way, but 
beautifully adjusted and working together 
in wonderful harmony. Just as elements 
combine chemically to form compounds, 
so elements act upon compounds and cause 
changes in their composition. Thus, oxy- 
gen is constantly acting upon other things, 
sometimes slowly, but, in the case of fire, 
rapidly and with tremendous energy. It 
is commonly said that fire destroys things. 
In fact, it changes their composition, and 
the principal products of the change are 
gases. This kind of chemical change is 
the most familiar that is brought about 
by the action of an element upon com- 
pounds. Compounds, too, act upon com- 
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pounds, and cause an infinite number of 
changes in composition. Thus the food 
we partake of consists of chemical com- 
pounds. In the body these compounds 
find others, and they act upon one another 
so as to repair the wasted tissues and 
cause growth. The gas known as car- 
bonic acid, that is contained in the air, 
acts upon the compounds in the leaves of 
plants, and causes changes that are abso- 
lutely essential to the life and growth of 
the plant. 

Look, then, in any direction and you 
will see evidence of changes in composi- 
tion that are constantly taking place, and 
that are essential to the existence of the 
world as itis. These changes in compo- 
sition and the compounds themselves that 
are involved in the changes form the sub- 
ject of chemistry. In the light of what 
has been said, it is clear that chemistry 
must be a very broad science. Remem- 
bering that chemical action is the cause of 
the formation of chemical compounds, 
that without chemical action the com- 
pounds would cease to exist and would be 
resolved into their elements, it is im- 
pressive to think what would take place if 
chemical action should cease. Most of 
the things familiar to us could not exist. 
The solid portions of the earth would, to 
a large extent, be replaced by the element 
silicon, something like charcoal, and by 
oxygen and a few metals, such as sodium, 
potassium and aluminum. Water would 
be resolved into the two gases hydrogen 
and oxygen. All living things would fall 
to pieces, and in their place we should 
have the gases, hydrogen, oxygen and 
nitrogen, and the solid element carbon, 
most familiar to usin the form of charcoal. 
Life would, therefore, be impossible.— 
Scientific American. 





Electric Photography. 

In the May number of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, Prof. A. K. Dolbear makes the 
following suggestive remarks on the above 
subject: 

For along time it was believed there 
were three different kinds of ether waves, 
known as heat, light and actinic rays. 
The latter were supposed to be the ones 
that produced the chemical action on 
photographic plates, while light consisted 
of rays of a different kind, capable of af- 
fecting the eye. It was discovered, how- 
ever, that the same rays that can produce 
vision can also heat a body, and also do 
photographic work, and what any ray can 
do depends upon the kind of matter it 
falls upon, so that all rays have similar 
characteristic properties. This discovery 
makesit plain that there is no peculiar 
kind of ether waves which can be called 
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light, as distinguished from other kinds of 
ether waves. What is called light is a 
physiological phenomenon, and has no 
existence apart from eyes. So well as- 
sured is this, that the serious proposal is 
made to banish the word “light” from 
physics. 

The sensitive coating upon a photo- 
graphic plate is an unstable chemical 
compound, which may be broken up by 
mechanical pressure, by heat, or by ether 
waves. The proper wave length for a 
given plate depends upon the nature of 
its surface. The tanning of the skin, the 
darkening of newly laid shingles, the 
coloring upon apples and other fruits, is a 
photographic process, as can be shown by 
shielding them from the sun’s rays. It 
has long been known by photographers 
that pictures may be taken with ether 
waves much too long to be seen by the eye, 
if some other substances are used in place 
of the simple silver salts in common use, 

Since it has been shown that ether 
waves of all lengths have an electromag- 
netic origin, it has been apparent that all 
the effects of light can be duplicated with 
suitable electric apparatus. Lay a coin, 
like a half dollar, on a plate of glass and 
let a few sparks from an electric machine 
fall on it. Remove the coin, and the glass 


surface will not appear to have been af- 


fected; but if it be breathed on, the image 
of the coin will at once be seen, and thatit 
is really engraved on the glass surface is 
evident, for it will not easily rub off. Ifa 
piece of photographic paper takes the 
glass, it must have the imprint of the 
coin made uponit. It is not needful to 
have the sparks fall upon the coin, for, if 
it be inciosed in a dark box, brought near 
to an electric machine having short 
sparks passing between its knobs, the 
ether waves set up by the latter will be 
sufficiently short to affect the photo- 
graphic surface, which may be developed 
afterward in the ordinary way. So it is 
actually possible to take a photograph of 
an object in absolute darkness, with the 
ether waves set up by working an electric 
machine. Not much has yet been done 
in this direction, but it is anew clew to 
chemical possibilities, and one may confi- 
dently look forward to the time when the 
qualities and colors of surfaces of many 
things willbe changed to suit the taste 
by an application of electric waves of suit- 
able length to bring about the proper 
chemical reactions, and an electric ma- 
chine may become a necessary adjunct to 
the apparatus of the photographer.— 
Scientific American. 


THE range of inventors and the discov- 
eries of science seem almost without limit, 
though much oftheir workis more of skill 
and ingenuity than utility. 
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Notes on Travel. 


BY W. H. BOOTH. 





Of late years my Easter and other vaca- 
tions have been spent in some old-world 
place long since removed from the line of 
progress. Such a place was, for instance, 
the old port of Rye, whereof I sent a de- 
scription, and the old clock there, said to 
be fully 300 years of age. 

The Easter just past, however, I spent 
in what is generally considered to be the 
livest spot on earth, to wit, South Lanca- 
shire, and after several years spent here in 
the South, Iam much inclined to think it 
is. Iwas specially desircus of a few days 
in the North, because I wished to see the 
Manchester ship canal, now complete, and 
the overhead Liverpool electrical railroad. 
There are overhead lines in this country 
in plenty, but the Liverpool line is the 
only one of the American “I,” type which 
is carried over a roadway, and not through 
or over the blocks, like the general style 
of our overhead viaducts that are usually 
of brick arches, and often, as at Stock- 
port, so far overhead that you do not no- 
tice them when passing beneath. The 
Liverpool line is also an electrical line, 
and as it extends nearly from end to end 
of the seven miles of dock frontage along 
the river it affords a good opportunity of 
seeing a good deal ofthe Liverpool docks. 
The gauge is standard, I believe, and the 
floors are solid, which tends to darken the 
ground below. Thisis, however, not the 
public street, but merely the old tram line 
whose place the overhead railroad has 
taken, and is now merely a cartway, the 
public street running parallel on the other 
side of the high boundary wall dividing it 
from the property of the Dock Board. 
Very good speeds are made on the railway, 
and it has paid from the commencement. 
The trains are run at short headways, and 
were all full, perhaps because it was a 
holiday. 

The ship canal was, however, fully as 
interesting, because though ostensibly 
merely a water-way for almost the biggest 
steamships, the mechanical engineering 
appliances really constitute a large portion 
of the works, owing to the number of 
roads crossing the canai at a low level, 
and provided with swing bridges of the 
heaviest description, all actuated by hy- 
draulic power. In addition to swinging 
road bridges, there crosses the ship canal 
at asmall elevation of probably less than 
50 feet the old barge canal constructed 
during the last century by the celebrated 
James Brindley. It was considered a big 
thing in those days to carry the canal over 
the riverIrwell on a brick aqueduct, the 
largest span of which was only 63 feet. 
Now the old canal of Brindley is carried 
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over the new ship canal that occupies the 
place of the river beneath by a huge 
swinging bridge carrying a trough about 
6 feet deep. Shutting down doors close 
theends of the trough and similar doors 
close each end of the canal, abutting 
on the swing aqueduct, which is of great 
weight and massive construction; only a 
few drops of water could be seen to escape 
at the closing doors when the aqueduct 
was swung to pass usthrough. The power 
is all hydraulic, pressure being generated 
by steam power 1n a power house on the 
banks, and there 1s a power house at each 
swing bridge which are conveniently 
placed near the side of the locks, for, as 
the city of Manchester is some 75 feet 
above the sea level at Liverpool, there are 
several locks in the course of the canal, 
the maximum range of any lock being 
17% feet. The water depth being 26 feet, 
there is adepth of water in a full lock of 
43% feet above the sill of the lower gate. 
No mechanism is visible for actuating 
these large gates. Asavessel enters the 
locks an attendant does all there is to be 
done by a simple movement of a small 
lever, closing the gate behind a ship, and 
again opening another to let it pass out. 
I did not get to see the hydraulic motors, 
but believe they are of what we may term 
the steam engine type—simply pressure 
engines concealed under the quay walls at 
the locks, and in the piers of the swing 
bridges. Where a line of railroad is 
brought down to the canal from the Wigan 
coal field they were dealing with the 
trucks of coal at special tips, each truck as 
it came along being run onto the tip and 
bodily swung over the shoot and turned 
over to discharge to the hold of the ship 
alongside. At Manchesteris avery large 
dock, and it is strange to see ships from 
Norway and steamers from the Mediter- 
tanean floating where I last saw green 
fields. Manchester has become a seaport 
as much as if it stood on the East River 
at New York. There is no half measure 
aboutit. The canal is wider than the 
Suez, and it is either cut in solid rock or 
pitched, everywhere the banks are soft in 
heavy stone, and all the masonry is as 
good and solid as it could be possibly 
made. Where railroads cross there are no 
swing bridges, but the tracks have been 
elevated on high embankments with 
girder bridges to a height of 130 feet 
above water level. It is the mechanical 
engineer really that has constructed this 
35 miles of ship canal, and its bridges, 
locks and aqueducts, for the excavation 
was done by machinery, and the canal is 
operated by machinery. The present year 
is a special year forthe city of Manchester. 
The ship canal was opened on January Ist. 
It is practicaliy controlled by the munici- 
-pality of Manchester. This year witnesses 
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also the opening of the new water works 
which have also been municipally con- 
structed to bring water from a pure lake 
about 90 miles distant at a cost of $15,- 
000,000, The-electric lighting works anda 
system of hydraulic power distribution are 
also started this year by the city itself, 
which owns likewise the gas supply and 
the tramways. Manchester is, in fact, 
about the best example of the tendency of 
English socialism that can be produced, 
and I should add that socialism and an- 
archy are not in England, at least, con- 
vertible terms, but direct opposites, the 
only real opponents of socialism here 
being the House of Lords and fossil old 
Tories. Asan old citizen of Manchester, 
Ican not but regretfully compare our bar- 
barous London old regime. Here we pay 
more for gas of worse quality; we pay 
fourfold for dilute sewage than the Man- 
chester man pays for pure, soft water. We 
have no electric light any distance outside 
city limits; a bad tramway system, and 
docks controlled by a board and very 
badly managed, while the hydraulic power 
is also merely a private company’s interest. 
London is fifty years behind Manchester 
in everything pertaining to comfort and 
progress and certainly furnishes a power- 
ful argument in favor of the municipal 
control of light, heat, water, power, land 
and sea transport and sewage, the latter 
alone being a municipal charge in London. 

A good deal has been done during the 
last few years in the way of technical edu- 
cation in the northof England. In my 
native town, a short way from Manchester, 
there now remains very little of the oldest 
and worst portion of the town. 

Nearly in the center of the site of what 
were mere dens and hovels stands one of 
the finest Gothic buildings of the country 
—the town hall—which takes the place of 
an old shed that served for a town hall 
twenty-five years ago. Near to this is the 
library. In the very center of the old 
slum site is a large technical school. ‘The 
subjects taught are, if I recoliect rightly, 
chemistry, dyeing, carpentry, plumbing, 
weaving, geology and engineering draw- 
ing, in which latter I was glad to see that 
for copies there were some really proper 
examples of modern details. I believe 
that in technical schools Germany is said 
to take the lead, but though late in start- 
ing, we are going tocome up equal and 
go ahead and maintain our position in 
practical work. Hitherto we have un- 
doubtedly neglected our educational fa- 
cilities. Now that the common school 
education is both free and very rigidly 
compulsory, I look tothe rapid progression 
of both the technical schools and of the 
higher grade common schools. 

I have lately been thinking some of the 
old apprenticeship system, and have con- 
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cluded that if it has disappeared for good 
and all, the technical school will be its 
substitute, and I am bound to say that my 
short and rapid inspection of the technical 
school of my native town showed me that 
though my early apprenticeship facilities 
were, perhaps, pecuniarily more favorable 
than those of many others, I could have 
profited by the school when an apprentice. 

When I review the general condition of 
the various countries I have lived and 
worked in, both in the northern and 
southern halves of each hemisphere, it 
seems to me that the comforts of life and 
the ease of getting a living are greater 
for the working man asaclassin South 
Lancashire than anywhere else, and this 
is done without the slightest protection 
from outside competition in a center 
of population greater than that of even 
London. 

It is worth noting that one of the largest 
engineering works in Manchester has for 
some time been working on the eight 
hour system, 2. é., for five days a week the 
day is 8% hours in two divisions with one 
break only for a mid-day meal, and 5% 
hours on Saturday. 

The result is an equal production with 
no increase of net cost, the pay for the 
48-hours’ week remaining the same as for 
the old week of 54 hours. Several other 
firms in the country—notably one at Sun- 
derland, or thereabouts—have the same 
record to show for the 48 hours’ week as 
have Mather & Platt, of Manchester. The 
eight hours’ day has in consequence been 
adopted by the British government dock- 
yards, and appears to be gaining headway. 
It has certainly struck me forcibly when 
abroad that the rate of doing work by 
men who work 12 and 16 hours daily was 
not the most rapid, and personally having 
had my share in the past of getting up at 
5 A. M. in the middle of a winter’s night, 
to reach the shop at 6 A. M., I am inclined 
to hope the eight hours’ day will be found 
to stand the test of time. It certainly 
affords the worker an immense relief in 
time, for it makes a day of one break only, 
abolishes the work before breakfast and 
allows aman to take this at home before 
he starts for work. 





Peter the Great. 





Years ago, when a low standard of morals 
prevailed, the epithet “great” was be- 
stowed upon any monarch who won battles 
and enlarged the territory and resources 
of his kingdom. It mattered little then 
to the historian what might be a king’s 
private character, provided he made his 
nation formidable by his brute strength 
and full treasury. Evenif he was a bad 
man, they eulogized him as a good ruler. 
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Peter I., of Russia, is called “ Peter the 
Great,” because he transformed a barbar- 
ous into a semi-barbarous nation. But no 
one can now read the following summary 
of his character without a feeling of dis- 
gust. Voltaire, in his ‘“ Philosophical Dic- 
tionary,” says that “Peter was half hero 
and half tiger.” Macaulay declares that 
“to the end of his life he lived in his 
palace like a hog in a sty, and when he 
was entertained by other sovereigns never 
failed to leave unequivocal proof that a 
savage had been there.” 

Peter, when the fit was upon him, lit- 
erally caned everybody—from his cook to 
his counsellor, fromthe meanest peasant 
to the highest noble—sparing neither age 
nor sex. He would get up from the table 
and flog the host who was entertaining 
him. He would stand at the door of the 
senate house and flog each senator that 
went in. lLefort was an intimate and 
trusted friend, yet on slight provocation 
he was knocked down and brutally kicked 
by his imperial master. But all this flog- 
ging was in the way of recreation. When 
Peter “meant business” it was a more 
serious matter. Incredible asit mayseem, 
it is nevertheless well authenticated that 
one of his own sisters—it is said more 
than one—received a hundred strokes of 
the whip on her back, in the presence of 
the whole court. 

In 1713, Alexis, his only son who out- 
lived infancy, was for some offense of no 
great seriousness several times tortured 
in the presence of the diabolical father, 
and in the end died either from the effect 
of the torture or by assassination. For 
sympathizing with Alexis, the Princess 
Golitsyn, the bosom companion of the 
Empress Catherine, was publicly whipped 
by soldiers. For the same reason, the 
brother of his first wife, Ludoxia—whom 
he had thrown into prison—was tortured, 
and then torn in pieces on the wheel. 
Nothing ever told of Nero is more hor- 
ribly grotesque than this, yet this man, or 
monster rather, is paraded before the world 
as Peter the Great.—Brockville (Ontario) 
Times. 





The Railway System. 

The railroad system of the United States 
comprises 176,461 miles of track, with an 
equipment of 34,788 locomotives, 31,884 
passenger cars, and 1,047,577 freight cars. 
Counting all the property classified as 
railroad capital, the aggregate is in round 
numbers $10,506,235,410, representing by 
outstanding stock to the amount of 
$4,668,935,418, and a funded debt of $5,225,- 
689,821. During the last year, 503,560,612 
passengers were carried, and 745,119,482 
tons of freight transported. For this 
service there was received the gross sum 
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of $1,220,751,874, and the operating ex- 
penses were $827,921,299, leaving a balance 
of $392,830,575, and, after the deduction of 
fixed charges and analogous obligations, 
a final net income of $111,058,034. But 
this profit was not evenly distributed. On 
the contrary, 61.24 per cent. of the total 
stock paid no dividends, and 10.93 per 
cent. of the total mortgage bonds paid no 
interest. Of the stocks paying dividends, 
5.25 percent. paid from 4 to 5 per cent., 
11.62 per cent. paid from 5 to 6 per cent., 
5.24 per cent. paid from 6 to 7 per cent. 
and 5.32 percent. paid from 7 to 8 per 
cent. The whole number of persons em- 
ployed by the railroads is 873,602, of whom 
35,384 are assigned to the work of general 
administration, 256,212 to maintenance of 
way and structures, 175,464 to maintenance 
of equipment, and 397,915 to conducting 
transportation, the remainder being un- 
classified. 

These latest available statistics present 
the salient facts as to the present extent 
and condition of the railway system of the 
country. They show at a glance, in other 
words, what a great system it is and what 

‘an important part it plays as one of the 
leading forces of modern civilization. 
When we think that it has been mainly 
developed within the memory of a large 
proportion of the people now living, it 
may properly be placed among the won- 
ders of history. We have become so ac- 
customed to it that we do not stop to con- 
template what it represents in the way of 
increased facilities for the transaction of 
business and the promotion of general 
comfort and happiness. No other one 
agency, itis safe to say, has contributed so 
much to the advantage of mankind. It 
has practically revolutionized commerce, 
reconstructed political economy and intro- 
duced a new philosophy of life. The 
points at which 1t touches the affairs of 
society are innumerable. It reaches out 
in every direction with its many-fingered 
influence and is felt more or lessin all the 
proceedings which go to the making of 
prosperity. Our unprecedented rate of 
national progress would have been im- 
possible without its intervention; and if 
it should be suddenly taken away, the 
misfortune would have the dimensions of 
a general catastrophe. 

It is estimated that the commodities an- 
nually transported on the railroads of the 
United States have an aggregate value of 
$40,000,000,000. This alone is sufficient to 
demonstrate the remarkable utility of the 
system. We depend upon it in all the re- 
lations of trade and industry, as well as for 
purposes of travel, the transmission of the 
mails, and other services of similar bene- 
fit; and the cost of it all is a compara- 
tively small part of the selling prices of 
products. The farmer can ship his wheat 
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from the Missouri river to the Atlantic 
seaboard for less than the expense of haul- 
ing it by wagon a few miles from his farm 
tothe shipping points. Passenger rates 
are so reasonable that all classes can afford 
to take long journeys. The charges of 
the railroads have been gradually lowered 
in recent years, and there is a constant 
downward tendency. It is by this policy 
of systematic reduction that the system 
encourages production and absorbs the in- 
creasing traffic even where there is water 
competition. The habit of complaining 
that we are subjected to extortion in this 
respect is a common one, but there is 
really no justification for it when we con- 
sider all the circumstances and take rea- 
sonable account of what we get for our 
money and how little profit there is left 
for the railroads after the payment of 
their army of employes and the mainte- 
nance of the means of transportation. 

The history of the development of this 
gigantic system isthe story of an evolu- 
tion. In the beginning of railway con- 
struction, each line was a separate entity, 
and it was supposed to be best to pre- 
serve this condition of independence and 
to prevent two or more lines from acting 
in concert or from effecting a consolida- 
tion. As time passed, however, and the 
roads were multiplied and extended, the 
logic of the situation antagonized this 
idea, and combinations ensued in spite of 
unfriendly legislation. The necessities of 
commerce brought different lines into co- 
operative relations, and the distances for 
the shipment of freight and the carrying 
of passengers without change of cars were 
gradually lengthened. A report made to 
Parliament by acommittee appointed to 
investigate the matter shows that down 
to 1882, vigorous and persistent legisla- 
tion and judicial efforts were made to 
prevent consolidation of railroads in Eng- 
land, but that the consolidations took 
place, nevertheless, because they tended 
to increase the efficiency of the service and 
to accelerate the growth of the system. 
Thus, during that period, charters were 
granted to over 400 railway companies, 
but in 1882 the railroad business of 
the United Kingdom was substantially 
performed by six companies. ‘This still 
remains true, and it is an admitted fact 
that the English people are, upon the 
whole, better.served by the railroads than 
those of any other country. 

A like course has produced a like result 
in the United States. All attempts to 
maintain the independence of different 
lines, and thus to check their unification 
as ageneral system, have proved ineffect- 
ual. As the case now stands, three con- 
solidated companies control the railway 
business of New England; one company, 
made up ofa number of smaller ones, does 
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most of the business in New York; the 
same is true of Pennsylvania; four amal- 
gamated companies control almost the 
entire traffic of the South; and half a 
dozen companies, with their numerous 
branches, perform the whole transporta- 
tion service of the West, from Chicago to 
the Pacific Ocean. A signal illustration of 
this aspect of the railroad problem is seen 
in Texas. Atthe close of the civil war, 
that State had comparatively few miles of 
railway, and no communication by rail 
with the outside world. The field was an 
inviting one, and the construction of 
railroads was soon begun there. Laws of 
the most stringent character were passed 
against the consolidation of separate com- 
panies, and extreme means were adopted 
to enforce them. To-day, Texas has nearly 
10,000 miles of first-class railway, and, as a 
recent writer puts it, “all the roads of any 
commercial consequence in that State are 
substantially owned and absolutely con- 
trolled by three gentlemen who live near 
together in the Fifth avenue.” 

This process of consolidation has un- 
questionably improved the railroad serv- 
ice by systematizing its functions and ap- 
pliances, and eliminating many causes of 
annoyance andimposition. We can travel 
across the continent over trunk lines, 
under asingle management, and have our 
merchandise transported in the same sat- 
isfactory way, whereas a wholly different 
and much more costly and inconvenient 
condition of things would exist if we had 
to deal with as many separate companies 
as have been chartered. It is useless to 
argue against what is clearly the working 
of the law of gravitation. Combinations 
and consolidations have come to pass not 
through the arbitrary and selfish manipu- 
lations of capitalists, but by reason of the 
legitimate demands of commerce. The 
railroad system was destined from the 
start to assume this phase of development 
and this form of adaptation to public wants 
and tendencies. It could never have 
served its appointed purposes if it had re- 
mained a disconnected and _ conflicting 
series of local enterprises. The interests 
of all concerned made assimilation inevit- 
able; the random energies had to be con- 
centrated before they could yield proper 
practical results, and come up to the rea- 
sonable scope of their opportunities. 

The unity of the American railway sys- 
tem was practically recognized and estab- 
lished by the Federal government as long 
ago as 1866, when a law was enacted au- 
thorizing every railroad in the United 
States ‘‘to carry passengers, troops, sup- 
plies, mails, freight and property on their 
way from any State to another State,” and 
“to connect with roads of other States, so 
as to form continuous lines for the trans- 
portation of the same to the place of des- 
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tination.” This is equivalent to the oblit- 
eration of the identity of individual roads, 
so far as their service pertains to com- 
merce among the several States, over 
which the constitution gives Congress ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. It is a grant of 
power, and at the same time a fixing of 
responsibility. In other words, it invests 
the railroads, collectively speaking, with 
certain rights, and imposes upon them 
certain obligations. It is both permissive 
and mandatory in its terms when inter- 
preted according to its full significance. 
The authority given to the railroads to 
make connections and form continuous 
lines carries with it the idea of a corre- 
sponding duty on their part. They are 
not merely allowed, but also required to 
render such service under such regula- 
tions aS may be prescribed by Federal 
legislation. That 1s the true meaning of 
the act of 1866, which is in effect an as- 
sertion of the supreme right of Federal 
control overthe railroad system asasystem. 

This view was embodied with added 
emphasis in the act of 1887, familiarly 
known as the interstate commerce law. 
By that act the railroads were expressly 
required to “afford all reasonable, proper 
and equal facilities for the interchange of 
trafic between their respective lines and 
those connecting therewith,” to refrain 
from entering into “any combination, con- 
tract or agreement to prevent the carriage 
of freights from being continuous from 
the place of shipment to the place of des- 
tination,” and generally to observe all the 
provisions of the law in limitation of their 
privileges and adjustment of their meth- 
ods and practices. That is to say, the 
theory of the act of 1866, recognizing the 
essential unity of the railroad system of 
the country, and declaring it to be subject 
to Federal supervision and direction, was 
specifically applied. That is the law of 
the land at this time. It is a penal offense 
for any railroad company, or any officer 
thereof, or any person employed thereby, 
to interrupt the free passage of interstate 
commerce, or to prevent continuous travel 
and shipment over different lines. The 
operation of railroads is thus affirmed to 
be a public service, in which the people 
have a vital interest, and which must ac- 
cordingly be performed with due regard 
for their convenience and their business 
and social welfare. 

When a strike occurs and the service of 
the railway system in whole or in part is 
obstructed or suspended, therefore, the 
law is violated and a public wrong is com- 
mitted. It does not matter what the pro- 
vocation or pretext may be; the fact re- 
mains that Federal authority is antago- 
nized and an injury inflicted upon the 
country. Neither the railroads, on the, 
one hand, nor their employes, on the 
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other, have a right to interrupt the facili- 
ties of traffic and travel. The railroad 
business is unlike any other in the sense 
that it is directly and indispensably re- 
lated to all other kinds of business. Those 
who are engaged in it occupy the position 
of public servants, and not simply that of 
private citizens pursuing an ordinary vo- 
cation. If the conditions of their employ- 
ment become unsatisfactory to them for 
any reason, they are not justifiable in 
choosing a remedy that implies public 
damage. The law forbids them to deprive 
the people of railroad advantages and to 
confuse trade and industry on the plea of 
redressing private grievances. There is 
nothing more certain than that it is their 
duty to settle their difficulties without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the system with 
which they are associated. They have no 
right to make their power of usefulness 
a force of mischief to society. It is not 
true that they may do what they please 
with their own labor when such liberty is 
exercised at the expense of the public 
and to the detriment of general commer- 
cial interests. 

There are evils in the railroad system, 
of course. The men who are intrusted 
with its management do not always act 
wisely, and are not always disposed to treat 
the employes justly and fairly. In many 
instances there is manifest ground for 
protest and complaint as to the unequal 
distribution of profits. The enormous 
salaries paid to some railroad officials are 
surely out of reasonable proportion to the 
wages received by the majority of those 
who work under them. When one of 
these favorites of fortune abruptly re- 
fuses to entertain a proposition for the 
increase of the wages of men who think 
they are entitled to more than they are 
getting, the effect is irritating and de- 
moralizing, and strikes are often gen- 
erated in this way, when they might be 
prevented by a more civil and conserva- 
tive policy. It is a well understood fact 
that large amounts of railroad revenue 
are diverted to wasteful and illegitimate 
uses when they might better be divided 
among the faithful employes whose labor 
produces them. There is reason to be- 
lieve, also, that higher wages could be 
paid if there was not so much watered 
stock to earn dividends. These things 
are worth thinking about. They are usu- 
ally exaggerated by the labor agitators, 
but there is sufficient truth in them for 
serious reflection at the same time, and 
they have an explanatory significance that 
is not to be overlooked in the candid study 
of the railroad question. 

The cure for these and kindred evils 
will probably be found at last in a further 
extension of the theory of Federal control 
and regulation. It is quite evident that 
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it will not do to retrace any of the steps 
already taken in that direction. There 
can be no surrender of the power that has 
thus been assumed, nor can the doctrine 
of the unity of the railway system be 
abandoned. The country cannot consent 
to tolerate these frequent suspensions of 
the means of transportation, any more 
than it would be willing to endure peri- 
odical interruptions of the operations of 
the government. It will not do to leave 
the stability and efficiency of the greatest 
of our instrumentalities of commerce and 
prosperity at the mercy either of the ob- 
duracy of the corporations or the vin- 
dictiveness of their employes. The peo- 
ple have rights superior to those of both 
parties to such controversies, and they 
must be enforced at any cost. If men in 
public service will not voluntarily do what 
is legally and morally required of them, 
then 1t will be necessary to enlist them 
for stated terms under Federal contract 
and supervision, and with severe penalties 
for conduct injurious to public interests. 
The railway system must be operated in 
an orderly, punctual and beneficent man- 
ner; and whatever stands in the way of 
such a consummation will have to be re- 
moved.— Henry King,in Globe-Democrat. 





The Great Siberian Railway. 





The Siberian Railway, one of the great- 
est enterprises of the century, must attract 
attention by reason of the important com- 
mercial, political and strategic objects it 
is designed to serve. In length it will ex- 
ceed by more than one-fifth the length of 
our transcontinental lines from New York 
to San Francisco. Besides connecting | 
Vladivostok, its eastern terminus on the 
Pacific, with Moscow, distant 9,500 miles, 
it will reach ports on the Black Sea, the 
Caspian and the Baltic. At present, the 
English, for the most part, carry on the 
commerce of China, Japan and India with 
Europe, but the new railway will, it is 
hoped, largely alter the route of this com- 
merce and make the Russians its bene- 
ficiaries. In twelve or thirteen days it will 
carry goods from the Baltic to Vladivostok, 
as against the six or eight weeks now re- 
quired. The tea and silks of China would 
go west via the Siberian Railway rather 
than by way of the Suez Canal or around 
the Cape. The railway will, moreover, 
vitalize the resources of vast regions now 
torpid for want of communications. The 
empire is wanting in arteries of commerce. 
It has but 29,000 miles of railroad. Its 
navigable streams are numerous, but by 
reason of extremes of heat and cold they 
are navigable, as a rule, only in the spring 
and autumn. The Black Sea may be 
blocked by Turkey or England. ‘The riv- 
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ers of Siberia emptying into the Arctic 
Ocean are practically of no value for trans- 
portation except in their upper courses 
and for part of the year. The isolation of 
vast areas of Siberia practically destroys 
their great value for purposes of agricul- 
ture and mining. With better means of 
communication, population would in Rus- 
sia flow east, just as in the United States 
the construction of our transcontinental 
lines caused it to flow west. The natural 
resources are there; accessibility will bring 
them speedy development. Already the an- 
nual product of gold and silver in Siberia 
is very large, though its production is 
made expensive from want of modern 
means of transportation, but with the 
building of the Siberian Railway the 

roduct will probably be much increased. 

he wealth of the region to be traversed 
in iron, coal, salt and precious stones is 
well known.—Saltimore Sun. 








An Electric Passenger and Freight 
Railroad. 





An electric railroad has recently been 
opened in Western Pennsylvania, between 
the towns of Wilmerding and McKeesport. 
Wilmerding is about fourteen miles south- 
east of Pittsburgh, and well known as the 
Westinghouse Air Brake town. Four 
miles south of Wilmerding is McKees- 
port, with a population of 35,000, the seat 
of the National Tube Works and of other 
large industries. Between these towns is 
a mountain 1,200 feet high, and until the 
electric road was built the only rail com- 
munication from one to the other was by 
way of Pittsburgh, a trip of twenty-nine 
miles. Lately, the McKeesport & Wil- 
merding Railway Co. was organized, and 
Messrs. Taylor, Romaine & Scott, of Mc- 
Keesport, were engaged to make surveys 
for the route. They succeeded in getting 
aline over the mountain, although they 
have grades as steep as II per cent. and 
sharp curvature. The road starts from 
Pennsylvania Railroad station in Wilmer- 
ding and in the outskirts of McKeesport 
connects with the McKeesport & Reynolds- 
ton Passenger Railway, a local electric 
road that has been in operation for several 
years. On the top of the mountain is a 
plateau, and as soon as the road was open- 
ed a small town, East McKeesport, sprang 
up here, where there are a hotel and pic- 
nic grounds, the grounds being lighted by 
electricity, and designed to encourage 
their use by the people of the two towns. 

The McKeesport & Wilmerding road 
thas three 18-feet passenger cars of the or- 
dinary type, built by the New Castle Car 
Co., of New Castle, Pa. They have Mc- 
Guire trucks, each with two 30 h. p. single 
seduction Westinghouse motors of the No. 
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3 type. There are two open cars for sum- 
mer use with similar motors. The freight, 
express and mail business between the 
towns now goes over the road, and for this 
use the company has a special car of the 
same general dimensions as the passenger 
cars, but equipped with two 4o h. p. West- 
inghouse motors of the No. 1o type with 
No. 14 controllers. 

These cars have ordinary hand brakes, 
and have also emergency track brakes; 
but we do not learn that these have 
ever been used. These latter consist of 
two shoes on each side, between the 
wheels, forced down on the rail by a 
special brake staff at each end of the car. 
This brake staff has a gear of four to one. 

The power-house and car-barn are on 
the top of the mountain. In the station 
are two Pierpont boilers of 100 h. p. each, 
working at about 110 lbs. pressure. There 
are two engines, one 250 h. p. Russell en- 
gine, and one 90h. p. Buckeye. The larger 
engine is belted direct to a Westinghouse 
compound, multipolar generator of 150 h. 
p. capacity. The other engine is similarly 
connected to an 80h. p. generator of the 
same type. The switchboard is equipped 
with the Westinghouse apparatus. The 
power-house was placed on the top of the 
mountain, because the company was able 
to purchase there several acres of valuable 
coal land, and the coal for power is mined 
on the spot. Water is pumped up from 
the foot of the mountain by an electric 
motor. 

The road is single track with turnouts. 
The rail is of T-section, 52 lbs. to the 
yard, with No. 4 copper wire, and con- 
nected to a ground return which is itself 
grounded at frequent intervals by plates 
buried seven feet in the earth.—Aazlway 
Gazette. 





Color Blindness Among Railway Em- 
ployes. 





Railroad employes should be tested at 
certain intervals for the detection of ac- 
quired color blindness. In regard to the 
legislation on this subject there is little to 
be said. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain, Sweden, Holland, France and 
Italy are the only foreign countries that 
require all railroad employes engaged in 
the moving of trains to have their eyes 
examined for color defects. Sweden has 
appointed Prof. Holmgren to supervise 
the examinations there. Holland appoint- 
ed the late Prof. Donders to actina similar 
capacity. Italy entrusts the examina- 
tions to ophthalmic surgeonsonly. Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the reconimenda- 
tions adopted by the Royal Society in 
1890 and later by the council of the British 
Medical Association, has failed to enact 
any laws requiring examinations of rail- 
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road employes to be made for color blind- 
ness. The individual railroad corpora- 
tions employ some rough tests for this 
purpose. 

In the United States, the conditions are 
much as they areinEngland. Alabamais 
the only State so far as I am aware that 
possesses laws requiring such examina- 
tions to be made. About two-thirds of 
the great railroad lines that touch New 
York City employ some method of examin- 
ation for the detection of color blindness. 
An ophthalmic surgeon is regularly em- 
ployed by only one of these corporations. 
Some of the western and southern lines 
are fortunate in having competent 
ophthalmic surgeons to conduct this 
work. Accidents due to color blindness 
are not unknown. (See Bickerton, Brit. 
Med. Jour. I, 1890, p. 575 and McGillirary, 
Brit. Med. Jour. II, 1892, p. 178). McGilli- 
vray cites the case of the wreck of a vessel, 
the “ City of Austin,” causing great loss of 
property, which was due to color blind- 
ness and defective vision of the acquired 
form,in the pilot (tobacco amblyopia). 
Many more accidents than are at present 
known to have been caused by color 
blindness would undoubtedly have been 
found to be due to this defect if resolution 
number twelve of those formulated by the 
Royal Society, England (Ophthalmic Re- 
view, June, 1892, London), had been ob- 
served when investigations regarding 
their cause were being made. The reso- 
lution is as follows: “Resolved, that in 
case of judicial inquiries as to collisions 
or accidents, witnesses giving evidence as 
to the nature or position of colored signals 
or lights should be themselves tested for 
color and form vision.”—Dr. John £. 
Weeks, in The Railway Surgeon. 





Telephones. 





There are now in operation inthe United 
States alone more than half a million 
miles of telephone line, bringing into 
speaking relations over 250,000 telephonic 
subscribers, and employing in daily serv- 
ice over 600,000 telephones, by means of 
which 600,000,000 messages are trans- 
mitted annually. These figures, given on 
the authority of Mr. Arthur V. Abbott, of 
the Chicago Telephone Company, most 
graphically portray the remarkable pro- 
portions which Professor Bell’s invention 
has assumed. ‘The earliest application of 
the telephone necessitated a wire extend- 
ing from each station to every other one 
with which communication was desired. 
How impracticable a method this is, how- 
ever, for covering a territory of any mag- 
nitude can be seen without much difficul- 
ty. In both New York and Chicago, for 
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example, about ten thousand subscribers 
have telephonic communication. The 
most compact system of underground cir- 
cuits needs about 4 square inches for 
every 100 lines, so that, to unite each of the 
10,000 subscribers with the remaining 
9,999, would require a space of more than 
a yard square simply to contain the neces- 
sary conductors. No present city street 
could afford the required room for the 
subways. If communicaticn were thus 
attempted, each subscriber, according to 
Mr. Abbott’s figures, would require nearly 
200 miles of cable, and should the distri- 
bution be undertaken by means of aerial 
wires, pole-lines 1,000 feet high would be 
required to accommodate the necessary 
circuits. It is to the impossible complex- 
ity of such a system, which became appar- 
ent even in the earliest telephonic days, 
that the telephone central station and 
the telephone switch board owe their 
origin and development, accomplishing 
to-day results whose convenience and im- 
portance are all but lost sight of in the 
busy whirl of existence, and can perhaps 
be best appreciated only by comparison 
with the meagre telephone facilities of a 
dozen years ago.— Cassters Magazine. 





A Trolley Without Poles. 

Chemnitz, Saxony, has banished horses 
from her street cars and substituted the 
trolley. Inareportto the State Department 
on the subject, Consul J.C. Monoghan says 
one of the principal novelties of the adopt- 
ed system is that no poles are used. The 
method of stringing wires is by means of 
ornamental rosettes fastened into the 
woodwork or walls of houses, having pro- 
jecting hooks to which the wires are 
attached. These hooks are firmly fastened 
and are tested with seven times the weight 
they are called upon to bear. Owners of 
houses without exception preferred to 
allow the use of their houses free rather 
than have posts on the sidewalk. The 
streets through which the cars wind their 
way are wider than Washington street, 
Boston, or Westminster street, Provi- 
dence. The system has now been in op- 
eration for six or eight months, and has 
proved satisfactory and successful. The 
railway tracks, in conformity to the law, 
are level with the pavement, and accidents 
to vehicles of all kinds are rare. The 
gauge is narrower than in America, but 
the cars keep the track and run as rapidly 
and smoothly as in the United States. In 
the heart of the city they run 220 yards 
per minute and in the suburbs 330 yards 
per minute. 

The increase of traffic since the intro- 
duction of electricity has been 60 per 
cent., notwithstanding the strenuous oppo- 
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sition to the change and the year of ex- 
ceedingly hard times. The cars have no 
conductors. The motorman is the only 
person on board who represents the com- 
pany. By doing away with conductors, 
the company saves 44,000 marks annually. 
The fare is only 10 pfennigs, or trifle less 
than 2% cents, on all routes, including 
transfers. Should 150,000 persons evade 
payment in twelve months, the loss would 
be only 15,000 marks. It would take 
450.000 evasions in fare to offset the com- 
pany’s savings by dispensing with con- 
ductors’ salaries. Among a people who 
pay for food and drink in restaurants, 
saloons and gardens on their honor alone, 
jt is unlikely that the company loses 
much. Culprits in this regard when de- 
tected are punished by having their 
names advertised in the newspapers asa 
warning to others. Fare boxes are at- 
tached to both ends of thecar; so there 
js no such excuse offered as “difficulty in 
getting forward.”— Scientific American. 





Our Wabbling Axis. 

We do not refer to the long-known shift- 
ing of the direction of the axis of the 
earth, which produces the so-called “ pre- 
cession of the equinoxes,” saysC. A. Young, 
in the Casmopolitan. This does not in 
the least affect the position of the pole 
upon the surface of the earth, while that 
which we have in mind is an actual travel- 
ing of the pole over the ground, and is 
due toaslight change of the position of 
the axis within the globe itself. This, of 
course, manifests itself by a minute change 
both in the latitudes of observatories and 
in the direction of meridian lines. If the 
pole of the earth approaches Berlin, the 
latitude of Berlin is necessarily increased, 
and at the same time the latitude of Hono- 
lulu, on the other side of the earth, is cor- 
respondingly diminished. The fact that 
such a thing is really happening was first 
clearly brought out in 1889, in Germany, 
and ever since the subject has greatly in- 
terested the astronomical world. All re- 
cent latitude observations made by meth- 
ods of precision confirm the fact, and within 
a few months Socoloff has shown that the 
azimuthal observations upon the Pulkoda 
meridian marks between 1880 and 1887 
tell the same story. The latest results of 
Chandler, based upon a very thorough 
discussion of several thousand observa- 
tions made at seventeen different observ- 
atories, between 1840 and 1893, and com- 
bined with earlier series at Greenwich (by 
Pond, between 1820 and 1830, and by Brad- 
ley, about the middle of the last century), 
show that this motion is unexpectedly 
regular. 

It seems to be made up of two super- 
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posed revolutions of the poie from west 
to east; one with a period of just a year, 
in a circle of about 30 feet in diameter, 
and the other in acircle of similar size, 
but with a period of 428 days. Asacon- 
sequence of this combination of motions, 
the actual annual displacement varies 
greatly. Once in about seven years the 
two practically destroy each other, and the 
pole remains for atime nearly stationary 
(as in 1885), while at intermediate epochs 
(as in 1890) it describes a sort of circle 
fully 60 feet in diameter. 

It need hardly be said that a motion so 
slight becomes sensible only in observa- 
tions of the last degree of precision, but 
its discovery has already explained certain 
important anomalies and apparent errors 
in work of that class. As regards the 
cause of this peculiar motion, the theory 
is still more or less obscure. There can 
be little doubt, however, that the annual 
component is due, in part at least, as Lord 
Kelvin long ago suggested, to the course 
of the season—to the winter’s deposit of 
snow and ice upon the northern conti- 
nents, and its later return to the ocean. 

As to the 428-day revolution, this seems 
to be a veritable “wabble,” such as is pro- 
duced by striking a spinning top. The 
“blow” may perhaps consist in the an- 
nual disturbance just referred to; but the 
matter is not yet wholly clear. 





Potatoes His Weapons. 





One way of combating an evil practice 
is to make it ridiculous, says the Lexing- 
ton Zranscript. It was by this means 
that duelling was stopped in a certain dis- 
trict in Kentucky, some forty years ago. 
At that time a traveling preacher named 
Bowman, a strong, muscular man, was 
conducting a series of religious meetings 
in Kentucky. At one of them a well- 
known desperate character created a dis- 
turbance, and being publicly rebuked by 
Bowman, sent him a challenge to fight. 

The preacher’s first thought was to treat 
the matter with silent contempt. Then 
he reflected that duelling was all too com- 
mon in that region, and he decided to ac- 
cept the challenge. 

As the challenged party, Bowman had 
the choice of weapons. He selected a 
half bushel of large Irish potatoes, and 
stipulated that his opponent must stand 
fifteen paces distant, and that only one 
potato at a time should be taken from the 
measure. 

The desperado was furious, but Bow- 
man insisted upon his rights as the chal- 
lenged party, and threatened to denounce 
the fellow as a coward if he made further 
objections. Seeing no way out of the 
scrape, the desperado at last consented. 
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The contest took place on the outskirts 
of the town, and almost everybody in the 
place turned out to see the fun. The sec- 
onds arranged the two men in position, by 
the side of each being a half-bushel meas- 
ure filled with good-sized potatoes. 

Bowman threw the first one. It struck 
his opponent in a central spot, and fell in 
pieces. A shout of delight went up from 
the crowd, which flurried the desperado, 
and his potato flew wide of the mark. 
Bowman watched his chance, and every 
time his opponent stooped for a potato 
another one hit him in the side, leaving a 
wet spot on his ctothes, and then scatter- 
ing on all sides. The fellow was hit in 
this way five times; then the sixth potato 
struck him in the short ribs, and he lay 
on the grass doubled up with pain and 
groaning “Enough!” 

The by-standers went wild with delight, 
but Mr. Bowman looked very sober. The 
desperado was taken home and put to 
bed, and there he stayed for more than a 
week. And when he again appeared he 
was greeted with so many jokes that life 
was almost a burden to him. That was 
the end of duelling in that region. 





> 


Machine Like the Hand. 





A New England firm has just completed 
a machine capable of counting and bind- 
ing in packs 500,000 postal cards in ten 
hours. The postal cards are printed and 
cut by another machine, but this one 
counts them and makes them into packs 
of twenty-five each. The most ingenious 
parts of the machine are the fingers and 
thumbs, so to speak, used in wrapping the 
narrow strip of paper around each pack. 
The paper is pulled off the reel by two 
long, slender fingers that come up from 
underneath; another finger dips itself 
into the box of mucilage and daubs the 
end of another finger, which in turn ap- 
plies the mucilage to the narrow strip of 
paper at just about the right spot. The 
strip is wrapped about the pack of cards, 
a thumb comes up and presses the muci- 
lage part down hard, and the thing is 
done. 





39,138 Tenement Houses. 


The Board of Health Inspectors of the 
City of New York have concluded the 
tenement-house census for 1894. The 
work began two mouths ago. 

The total number of tenement houses 
in the twenty-four wards of the city is 
39,138, with a total population of 1,332,773, 
an average of 34 to each house. Of this 
number, 180,359 are under five years of 
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age. There are 2,346 rear tenements, with 
a population of 56,220—8,874 of this num- 
ber being under five years. 

The Twelfth is the most densely popu: 
lated ward, the number being 252,331. 

President Wilson has forwarded the 
census in tabulated form, together with 
some recommendations, to Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, Chairman of the new Tene- 
ment-House Commission appointed by the 
last Legislature. 

Among other things he suggests that 
all rear tenements found to be in an un- 
sanitary condition be permanently vacated, 
and that it be made compulsory upon the 
owners to place water in all tenement 
houses. 





What a Whisper Will Do. 

The world is ever full of human lives 
whose eternal destiny seems to depend 
whether they meet cloud or sunshine, en- 
couragement or discouragement, hope or 
despair, in the faces that look into theirs. 
Guides sometimes warn tourists among 
the Swiss mountains not to speak as they 
pass certain points. Even the reverbera- 
tion of a whisper in the air may start a 
poised avalanche, from its place on the 
crags. There are times in the story of 
many human lives when they are so del- 
icately poised that it depends on how 
the first person they meet greets them 
whether they sink into the darkness of de- 
spair or lift up their heads to find hope. 
We never know when a passing mood of 
ours may decide asoul’s destiny. We dare 
not, then, fora moment, or in one case,’ 
be a discourager of another soul.—/. &#. 
Miller, D. D. 





THE last spike was driven on July 30 
upon the Tehuantepec National railway, 
completing Mexico’s first transcontinental 
railway, and the train crossed the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec fromthe Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, a distance of only 192 miles. This 
long-proposed railway is destined to carry 
an important share of thetraffic between the 
two oceansand will form a serious rival to 
the Panama railway, which crosses the 
continent some 1,300 miles farther to the 
south. The new road, however, has at 
present to contend with poor harbor fa- 
cilities, particularly at its Pacific coast 
terminus at Salina Cruz, and much money 
will have to be spent to put it into condi- 
tion for active competition with existing 
routes between the great oceans. The 
completion of the Tehuantepec railway, 
however, is one of the most important 
events of the year, and it is due to Amer- 
ican engineers and American builders.— 
Ratlway Gazette. 
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(GSorrespondence. 





All contributions to our Correspondence and 
Technical columns must bein not later than the 
twelfth of the month, to insure insertion. 

Articles should be written on one side of the 
paper only. 

We shall be glad to receive articles on any sub- 
ject of general interest. 

All communications are subject to revision or 
rejection, as the Editor may deem proper. 


The Old Pen’s Protest. 


‘“There’s a loud complaint in our morning mail 
’Gainst the way which we write our songs; 

And the writer says we are sure to fail, 
When depicting toiler’s wrongs ; 

That we cannot soar to ethereal heights, 
But always love the deeps, 

Seeking solace there in our downward flights, 
Where many a tyrant weeps. 





We confess, ’tis true, that we go in dreams 
To the place where preachers tell, 

That the region needs many ice streams 
The bath tubs to cool in—well, 

In a dream to feel there is justice done, 
Fills a fellow’s heart with joy, . 

For the battle’s fought, and the fight is won, 
And the laugh comes in—my boy. 


Sure our style is known in most every place, 
For our uncouth knack of speech, 

And for limited lore, feeling no disgrace 
For the knowledge beyond our reach. 

If we loved to sport in our youthful days, 
Instead of attending school, 

We are now too old to adopt new ways, 
And we’ll kick like an army mule. 


Misereres sad would o’erflow our heart, 
Anda moisture dim our sight, 

If we’d ever have from our ways to part, 
Which we've clung to day and night. 

We have traveled long, had a strange career. 
Made some friends anda host of foes ; 

Often laughed concealed from the critic’s sneer, 
Ason shadows he’d pelt his blows. 


We could puncture shams in our humble way, 
And could knock pretensions flat ; 

Squelch an upstart’s pride in a roundelay, 
And we gloried in work like that ; 

Had no use at all fora vain buffoon, 
Ora haughty, purse-proud sneer ; 

Ah, we loved to peel from their hides, aroon, 
All the tinsel and veneer ! 


For the boys who toil in the railway cabs 
We delighted to sing quaint songs; 
Some had blarney coats to conceal the jabs 
Which we thrust at their countless wrongs; 
And again we’d strike upon gleeful notes. 
As their deeds we’d wreathe with praise, 
Till we’d hear glad words come from countless 
throats, 
Full of love for our airy lays. 


Well, I guess we’ll sing in our ancient style, 
Till our very latest sound, 

With never a care who will sigh or smile, 
As our homely songs go round. 

We were never made to sing hymns, you bet, 
In a skim-milk sort of way, 

So our dear old harp we’ll make vocal yet, 
With our songs both “‘ grave and gay.”’ 

—Shandy Magutre. 


Seniority. 





QUINCY, ILL., Sept. 3, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: As “G. W.,” in Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, calls for reasons from 
the opponents of seniority, and as I am 
of the opposition, please allow me space 
while I jot down a few of my reasons for 
this antagonism on my part toward seni- 
ority. The written articles during the 
past year, on this subject, are all of two 
minds. One, the senior class, are out- 
spoken in their praise of the clause’ while 
the junior rank all condemn, in terms 
which admit of no doubt as to their mean- 
ing of the seniority clause and the pro- 
tected ones behind it. Senior says, “ We 
got the dose the junior is now getting; let 
them stand it as we did.” Junior says, 
“ Divide up your earnings, and let us live,” 
etc. This is from men whose interests 
are identical, who belong to the same 
Order, and are Brothers in everything 
but this—and here the line is drawn so 
tight that a snapped strand may cause 
much trouble. One of my objections to 
seniority is that there is absolutely no in- 
centive to raise one’s self above the level of 
his fellow-men, as seniority stands block- 
ading the pathway of all advancement, 
be the one man ever so capable of demon- 
strating his superiority in technical knowl- 
edge over the balance; and intelligence, 
capability and mechanical knowledge are 
all measured in the same grade along with 
ignorance, incompetency, extravagant and 
slipshod methods of doing work. The 
seniority clause will do for a man that 
which he is incapable or unwilling to do 
for himself, and that is, place him upon 
runs of a preferred class, simply because, 
no matter how densely ignorant he may 
be or how indifferent to knowledge he is, 
this clause will put and keep hiin upon 
the best runs—the only requisite on lis 
part being necessary staying qualities and 
the necessary good luck (or excellent fire- 
man). Let some of these men stand upon 
their merits for a position, and they would 
be relegated so far to the rear that they 
would be soon lost sight of. No argu- 
ment is possible where one man is intelli- 
gent, cleanly, capable and fitted by me- 
chanical knowledge to get the best results 
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from the least expenditure, and another 
man who is ignorant, incompetent and 
neglectful; and no clause should be pos- 
sible, under any name, that will hold a 
position for a man of the latter kind. 
There should be no place on a railroad for 
this sort of aman. That there are men on 
runs in the country who are of the last- 
named class, goes without saying, and 
they go on, year after year, murdering 
heat units, wasteful of supplies, always 
“hitting” his engine for an imaginary 
hill, who are actuated by no motives of 
interest for those who employ them, and 
they burn more coal, make more noise, 
use more oil and do less work than should 
be accepted as evidence of skill (?) by even 
a railroad company; still they retain their 
positions, slaughter the coal pile and ruin 
machinery. : 

Now, I would ask “G. W.”: “Do seni- 
ority clauses retain the positions for this 
class of men, and if not, please explain 
what does? It is safe to say that if as 
much profound study, grievance com- 
mittee work, etc, were used to have an 
efficient license law enacted as there evi- 
dently has been to figure out and keep in 
operation the seniority clause, and every 
man in the locomotive department was 
compelled to pass a strict practical and 
technical examination before a board of 
examiners, and runs of a preferred class 


were given to those who could pass the. 


highest class examination and the stand- 
ard of intelligence governed the men in- 
stead of seniority, the crowning jewel of 
imbecility, the men would be far mcre 
contented, the Technical department in 
the JOURNAL would have abler articles in 
it, and the exhibitions of discontent and 
grievances would not be aired through the 
JOURNAL columns quite so often. Some 
of those who were the greatest adherents 
to seniority before the late unpleasantness 
are now condemning the clause in un- 
measured terms. The shoe is now pinch- 
ing where formerly it was an excellent fit. 
Seniority is not and should not be accept- 
ed by any individual or company as a 
credential to advance aman to a better 
position, but on the other hand, knowl- 
edge, both practical and technical, should 
have the support of every man worthy of 
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the name in the business. Those who 
place the seniority clause above intelli- 
gence are acting from selfish motives only 
and are out of place in the engineering 
fraternity. Ifthe B. of L. E., as an organi- 
zation, supports seniority itis time that 
the Order tried supporting intelligence too. 
There is no record of any man advanc- 
ing his capability nor increasing his capac- 
ity for theoretical study under the work- 
ing of seniority clauses. A letter of recent 
date says: ‘The lessa man knows about 
an engine the longer will he hold his posi- 
tion.” This is from where seniority 
clauses are in full blast. Not an excel- 
lent recommendation for knowledge, and 
an engineer on the same road was heard 
to ask, “what did the ‘old man’ put ex- 
haust lap on those engines for?” And 
when asked if he understood valve mo- 
tion, said, “does it make a man a better 
engineer to understand it?” 

Now, “G. W.” and others who are sup- 
porting an unworthy cause, these are my 
few reasons for objecting to seniority. I 
believe a/Z men should stand upon their 
merits and not bolstered up by a prop in 
the shape of an agreement with a railroad 
corporation. Then aman can look back- 
ward and forward and see in both direc- 
tions, position not held by seniority, 
irrespective of qualifications, but true 
manhood standing in the full light of 
knowledge, and his position is his by right 
of his superior abilities and practical and 
theoretical superiority over his fellow 
man, whereas now, under the seniority 
clause, the position is his owing to dis- 
charge, disability, or death of his prede- 
cesssor, the whole three of which consti- 
tute a diabolical tri-partnership of discon- 
tent, envy and jealous feelings. 

G. W. TEASDALE. 





To the Real Friends of the Home for 
Aged and Disabled Railroad [en. 


My Dear Brothers: I feel that I must, 
from my very heart, thank you one andall 
for what you are doing to sustain this 
Home. I have just come from the bed- 
side of the helpiess men there. AsI sat 
and talked with the inmates, and realized 
how comfortably they are situated, I said 
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to myself, “How I do wish every railroad 
man in the nation could look in upon 
them!” 

If these men had homes of their own, 
and were in independent circumstances, as 
far as money is concerned, they could not 
be made more comfortable than they now 
are. These poor men—four of them par- 
alyzed, three of them to sucha degree that 
assistance must be rendered to them in 
taking their food and in the operations of 
nature—are now provided for in much 
better shape than they would usually be 
in a home of their own. 

What these men would do if it were not 
for the Home, I cannot see. 

Again let me express to all the contrib- 
utors for the support of the Home my 
most heartfelt thanks for your remem- 
brance of a brother’s need. To be sure, 
it is a very small sum each one of you pay, 
but the great good that comes to these 
helpless men from these many littles is 
absolutely inexpressible. I firmly believe 
did every railroad man in the land know 
just exactly what good comes to these 
helpless men, as the writer does, there is 
not one in all the tens and hundreds of 
thousands who would refuse to contribute 
his mite to the support of the Home. 

Brothers! will you allow me once again 
to assure you your money is most sacredly 
and economically used for the one purpose 
alone, and that is to make as comfortable 
as possible the unfortunate men who, 
from accident or exposure, have lost 
health, or by being crippled can no longer 
- do work on the rail, and have no way of 
making a livelihood. 

Some who have had the benefits of the 
Home have gone out from it, and poor, 
human-like, have attempted to “ befoul 
the nest that so freely gave them shelter.” 
‘This is disheartening and terribly discour- 
aging to us who have given so much time 
and toil toits building up. But this should 
not discourage us. As our great Leader, 
in working for humanity, has said: “If 
they have done these things to the green 
tree, what will they not do to the dry.” 
He, in the love and compassion of His 
great heart, cured the ten men who were 
sick of the loathsome leprosy. Still, but 
only one returned to thank him for doing 
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what no other one could do. So, Broth- 
ers, if some are ungrateful, and return 
abuse for good done to them, let us, by 
patient continuing in well-doing, make 
these helpless men who are now inmates 
here feel that they indeed have a Home 
where their brother railway men will see 
to it that their every want shall be fully 
met. 

These are now hard times. Many aman 
is seeking a job, and we sometimes may 
have a fear that these men here will be 
forgotten ; but then, our faith in railroad 
men rebukes us. You will not forget 
them. As I said above, could you only 
spend even an hour at the Home, you 
would never after have to doubt of the 
good it is doing. Most of you know me 
well enough to trust me to see for you, 
and you will take my word for it. 

As Dr. Ingalls said to me this morning: 
“Tf I could be assured that should mis- 
fortune come to me I should find as com- 
fortable a home in helplessness as these 
men now have, I should cast all fear to 
the winds.” 

I do, then, most earnestly hope and trust 
that in these hard times no one will forget 
to send in his little mite, so that the doors 
of the Home shall still stand wide open 
for every deserving but helpless railroad 
man. L. S. COFFIN, Pres’t. 


te wl aM A.W MARR as 
Seniority. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 

EDITOR JOURNAL: Inotice an article 
in August JOURNAL (page 708), signed 
Junior,” who attempts to discuss “ Senior- 
ity.” I am satisfied “Junior.” is too young 
inthe business to know why the articles of 
“Seniority”? were embodied in the con- 
tracts made between the B. of L. E. and 
the railroad companies. He must be ig- 
norant of cause, or he would not write 
such a letter, and certainly would not in- 
sult by such a gross and uncalled for 
classification of the qualities of Senior 
unless he is ignorant of the facts, or so 
full of self-conceit that he thinks the 
barriers should be removed so the com- 
pany could make use of his more valuable 
services to pull passenger trains and not 
have water thrown on the driving boxes 
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andruin the machinery. I will admit that 
it is the right of every Brother to put 
forward his theories of what he conceives 
to be right, and get them adopted if he 
can, but he should do so with argument 
based upon fact, and not do injustice even 
to injury to his fellow man with sarcastic 
allusions to his qualifications, as “‘ Junior ” 
has done in his article. If “Junior” will 
lay asidea little of his own selfishness and 
then read his own article in the JOURNAL 
he must admit that it contains a wrong to 
his fellow man; and I claim that such 
articles should not be allowed to appear 
in our JOURNAL. If “Junior” will look 
back into the past by inquiry of those 
who know, he will find that whenever 
there was a change in officials there was 
no security for any one’s position. Master 
Mechanics had their followers—“ fay- 
orites” if you please—and when they 
came their favorites came with them, and 
took the best runs and preferred places, 
and the old employes must give them up 
and go elsewhere and seek new fields of 
employment. If the official was asked by 
one of the displaced men why he was dis- 
charged, he would tell him plainly that he 
had a right to assign who he pleased to 
run his engines, and there was no redress 
for the unjustly discharged men. Then 
was the time when driving boxes got 
water and the machinery bad and neglect- 
ful usage, and it was all right with the 
master mechanic because he was a pet. I 
myself have witnessed two such changes, 
and engineers who had been pulling pas- 
senger trains for twelve or fifteen years 
were discharged without any other possi- 
ble reason than to give place to some 
friend. Does “Junior” want this condi- 
tion now? TheB. of L. E. did not want it. 
It was' an element of the cause that 
brought about an organized effort to se- 
cure right treatment, and the B. of L. E. 
took this up asa grave breach of right of 
the employes. They discussed ways and 
means, legislated, and inch by inch took 
from the official the power to unjustly dis- 
criminate against employes who were in 
every way qualified to perform the duties 
assigned them. 

Believing the companies owed some 
consideration to their faithful servants, 
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and that a change of an official should not 
jeopardize their positions, two clauses 
were embodied in the contracts, when- 
ever it was possible, viz.: Men shall not 
be discharged without due investigation 
and demonstrated cause; and seniority, 
or oldest in service, to have the preference | 
—qualifications being requisite for the) 
work to be performed. The contracts do 
not sustain seniors who are incompetent, 
and I doubt if “Junior” can point to a 
single instance where an engineer cannot 
tell red from green, and depends upon his 
fireman to read his orders. Seniority has 
been satisfactory to the railroad com- 
panies, and was produced by the sense of 
the majority of the engineers; and why 
should it not be satisfactory to “Junior?”’ 
Simply because some men cannot be made 
satisfied. If they made the law them- 
selves, based upon a common good, they 
would want to annul it as soon as it 
ceased bringing the highest results of 
good to them individually. Because one 
man has a little more mechanical ability 
than another, it is no reason he should 
be superseded by another, so long as 
he can perform the duties satisfactorily. 
Nor should he be superseded because one 
is younger and more active than his 
senior, so long as the company is satis- 
fied with his work. “Junior” is, in all 
probability, a member of one of the 
Brotherhoods, and until he can turn the 
reflector and look himself over, he will 
never realize how ridiculous his quotation 
of “Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you” looks in an article 
full of vituperation and selfish spleen, 
which lacks every essential of argument. 
The St. Paul convention did all that was 
possible to prevent any bad or selfish use 
of the rights of seniority, and the majority 
of the engineers are satisfied that the best. 
interests of the Order have been well 
cared for, through the law governing the 
rights of the oldest in the service. “Ju- 
nior”’ will never be satisfied until he gets 
far enough up the hill of rights to become 
a regular, when, no doubt, he will stay on 
forty or fifty days, and never once think of 
“Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.” “Junior” closes with a: 
threat of dire vengeance; but we presume 
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he will not be able to take all the men’s 
places he so violently assails. Argument 
is one thing, a tirade of abuse is another, 
and the latter always injures the cause of 
the complainant, and makes the average 
man less willing to swap a part of “ Sen- 
ior’s porter-house steak” for some of 
“Junior’s liver.” SENIOR. 


[The law governing the seniority of 
rights has been productive of the greatest 
good, and while it has occasionally been 
abused and selfishly used, its general util- 
ity cannot be questioned. No law can 
eradicate selfishness—nothing can do that, 
only that self-imposed upbuilding of char- 
acter that recognizes right duty, and dares 
to perform it. We hope our correspondents 
willrefrain from further discussion of this 
subject, which has arrived at a point where 
pot is calling kettle black.—ED.] 





(Written for the JOURNAL.) 


To Helen May, 


INFANT DAUGHTER OF MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH 
OBER, WASHINGTON, INDIANA. 





Dear, pretty child! With thy wealth of hair, 
Who with thee—to thy parents—can compare? 
Dear, loving child, thy innocent way 

Makes thee their idol—sweet Helen May. 


On the soft little cheek of this baby fair 

There’s a dimple an angel left lovingly there. 
Ere he sent her to earth, with a loving caress, 
For a moment his finger on her cheek he let press. 


He sprinkled the eyelids with heavenly dew, 
Which accounts for the wondrous liquid hue 
We can see every day in her dear little eyes— 
It was the angel’s farewell ere she left the skies, 


So she is queen of the household, her throne 
secure. 

Her commands may be many, but granted for sure. 

With loving caresses her subjects she will pay, 

And they feel quite content—dear Helen May. 


Oh, baby with features so wondrously bright! 

Tho’ it’s only three months since you first saw 
the light, 

Yet the sunshine you bring to the home day by 
day 

Sheds a halo around it—dear, sweet Helen May. 


How we hope that the gods a bright future will 
give 
To this dear little girl—many years may she live. 
' So her father and mother with pride oft will say, 
God bless ’94—for it brought Helen May. 
—Mrs. Henry B. Jones. 
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Heroic Root. 





So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: Bro. James Root, of 
the St. Paul & Duluth Railway, who was 
pulling the limited passenger train on the 
day of the great fire, passed through a 
trying ordeal that seldom falls to the lot 
of man. The Minneapolis 7rzbune tells 
his experience, in a “ Tribute to Root.” 


The following manifesto, recognizing the work 
and worth of Engineer James Root, of the St. 
Paul & Duluth limited, was issued yesterday: 

The citizens of Minneapolis, in the midst of 
their efforts to alleviate the suffering of those 
prostrateand made homeless by the terrible holo- 
caust which has just swept over northeastern 
Minnesota, stop long enough to pay a fitting 
tribute to the heroic conduct of Engineer J. M. 
Root, in charge of the engine attached to passen- 
ger train No.4, on the St. Paul & Duluth Rail- 
toad, which left Duluth at 1:45 o’clock P. M., on 
Saturday, September 1, 1894. About one mile 
north of Hinckley, Engineer Root found the 
flames rapidly approaching his train, and the 
people of this little town fleeing before its de- 
structive ravages. Waiting until all of the fleeing 
citizens could get on his train, this brave man 
stood at his post in a very sea of fire, until he 
had run his train back for a distance of five miles 
through the burning forests, to Skunk Lake, 
where 200 scorched and suffocating passengers 
could be saved by running into the water, while 
the brave man who had saved their lives fell 
burned and bleeding in his cab. 

The loftiest impulse which animates the humar 
breast is that which prompts to self-sacrifice for 
the salvation of others. That impulse controlled 
J. M. Root, on last Saturday afternoon, and he 
stood upon the pinnacle of human glory, when 
writhing in pain and facing death, he thought 
not of himself, but of the lives he had in his 
keeping. 

But the glory of his heroic deeds belongs not 
alone to him; he must share it with the craft of 
which he is a member. The lives of thousands 
upon thousands of people are hourly in the hands 
of locomotive engineers, and when has one proven 
false to his trust or failed to rise to the emergen- 
cies which confronted him ? 

An emergency which tried the mettle of man- 
hood confronted J. M. Root, on this occasion, and 
he proved himself its master. Two hundred hu- 
man beings to-day owe him their lives. On Sat- 
urday morning he was a locomotive engineer; 
to-day he is a hero. 


W. D. WASHBURN, 
WAYLAND Hoyt, 
ROBERT J. ANDERSON, 
EUGENE G. Hay, 


The following echo from Buffalo shows 
how quick the recognition of true merit: 


Every calamity produces its heroes. The 
Minnesota forest fires brought forth many, not a 
few of whom doubtless never will be heard of by 


Committee. 
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the public. Butthere is one hero whose name 
and deeds are known and never should be for- 
gotten. The brave engineer, James Root, who 
stood at his throttle and piloted his burning train 
back eight miles to the lake, where most of his 
passengers found safety, showed the quality of 
courage which is Heaven-born. 

Of all the incidents of the fire, the journey of 
this train is perhaps the most thrilling. In most 
other cases helpless men merely succumbed to the 
resistless elements. But here was the power of 
man contending against the power of nature. It 
was fire, mastered and subjected to service, flee- 
ing from fire, unrestrained. The enslaved demon 
battling against the escaped demon. The highest 
product of human ingenuity contending against 
the most terrible enemy in all the forces of crea- 
tion. And man won. 

The terrors of that flight pass the power of im- 
agination. Eight miles through stifling smoke 
anda heat that cracked flesh and warped iron. 
Three-fourths of that distance was traversed with 
the train actually on fire from end to end. Its 
own speed fanned the flame which was working 
its destruction. Just a thin line of fire rushing 
through an ocean of fire. And on board were 
ynore than 200 human beings, choking, scorching, 
fighting, praying, leaping in despair from fiery 
torture to fiery death. 

Through it all is the picture of that brave en- 
gineer, the master mind which was directing the 
flight, standing at his post, more exposed than 
any of the others, suffering the physical agonies 
of a martyr’s death, yet keeping his courage and 
never for a moment forgetting his work. When 
the awful journey was over they dragged him 
from his cab. But he had realized the railroad 
engineer’s ideal of duty. He had stuck to his 
throttle till his passengers were saved. 

Brother Root is at his home at White 
Bear Lake. His injuries do not consist 
of severe burns. He is suffering from the 
severe mental strain and the awful physi- 
cal ordeal through which he went. He 
suffered heat so intense that weaker men 
would have died from its effects, and all 
the way during that fearful run he was 
compelled to breathe the suffocating 
fumes of smoke that made night of the 
day, so black was it. The cuts on his face 
and neck from the falling glass of his cab 
window are not serious and the doctors 
say that all he needs to pull him through 
is rest and absolute quiet. 

In telling hisexperience, he said: “When 
we left Duluth Saturday afternoon the 
air was heavy with smoke. At Carleton 
the smoke was so thick that it became 
necessary to light the headlight, which 
was done by Fireman Jack McGowan. I 


spoke to Jack about it, and said I guessed 
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we were going to have rain. We never 
thought the fire was so near us. On and 
on through the night of smoke the engine 
rushed on its way to Hinckley. We were 
due there at 4 o’clock and arrived three 
minutes late. As I pulled into the station 
I saw an excited mob of people who took 
the train by storm. That was the first in- 
timation I had that we were so near the 
fire. The people were terror stricken. I 
could not have started the engine without 
running persons down on the track in 
front of me. I received no orders, and as 
my train was completely filled with pas- 
sengers who had boarded it while we were 
standing there, I was about to pull the 
throttle to cross the Hinckley bridge, 
when a wall of flame fully 10 feet high 
burst through the rolling smoke right 





ENGINEER JAMES ROOT. 


in front of my engine, cutting off all hope 
of making the bridge. I noticed that the 
wind was from the south, and knew then 
that the fire must have already crossed the 
bridge and destroyed it, so I reversed the 
engine and we began a race with the flames 
back from Hinckley. There was not 
much time for thinking, but I remem- 
bered a shallow marsh, known as Skunk 
Lake, about six miles back and north of 
Hinckley, and I made up my mind to reach 
that lake, come what might. There was 
no other salvation. The wind was blow- 
ing the fire in the same direction we were 
going, and the flames raced along in the 
tall grass on both sides of us almost keep- 
ing pace with the speed of the train. I 
put on my heavy coat and pulled it over 
my head, and Jack got back in the man- 
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hole of the tank. He would stand up and 
throw water on me as long as he could 
stand the heat, and then he would retreat 
to the manhole again, and in that way we 
got to Skunk Lake, not more than two 
minutes before the flames. We piled out 
of the cab, Jack and I, cutting off the air 
and kicking the cars down about two car 
lengths, and made for the lake, getting 
there just as the fire struck us. It was 
awful, and I hope I may never live to go 
through such an experience again.” 

Brother Root’s name is on every tongue, 
and he is unquestionably the hero of the 
twin cities, and is receiving merited praise 
from every quarter. He is a man of the 
rugged, fearless type; is fifty-one years 
old, and has run an engine on the Duluth 
road twenty-seven years, and during the 
most of that time he has pulled the Du- 
luth limited passenger trains. 

He will be remembered by those who 
attended the convention of the B. of L. E. 
as one of the untiring workers for the 
comfort of the visitors, as a member and 
treasurer of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments; and I am sure every Brother and 
Sister who attended the convention will 
rejoice in the knowledge that he escaped 
with his life, and still lives to tell the story 
of the terrible calamity, his own suffer- 
ings and the experience of others. 

CHARLES W. HATHAWAY. 


[In this justly deserved tribute to an 
heroic performance of duty we are not 
unmindful that others shared in this 
memorable conflict between the awful con- 
suming element of fire and the highest 
ideal of character, fighting for the lives of 
those in their keeping. Brother Root’s 
fireman, Jack McGowan, was also in the 
thick of the battle, and but for his aid it 
is a question whether Brother Root could 
have withstood the overpowering heat ; 
and one who, in the face of such danger, 
keeps his head and attends to his duties 
is heroic. Jerry Sullivan, the conductor, 
and the whole train crew, are receiving 
the highest commendation for their cool 
and collected performance of duty in a 
time that tried men’s souls. The respon- 
sibility rested upon them, and they stood 
the test of an ordeal almost beyond hu- 


man endurance; and we will not be far 
wrong in classing them all as heroic de- 
fenders of human lives.—ED.] 








Here and There. 





(Dedicated to my husband, Isaac W. Dupins, who 
was killed in the wreck near Lincoln, Neb., on 
the C. R.I. & P. R. R., Aug. 9, 1894.] 





HERE. 
Gone from the bloom and the gladness, 
Gone from the light and the cheer, 
Gone from the love that was closest, 
Gone from the lips that were dear ; 
On rolls the world with its singing, 
On with its work and its pride, 
But I'll not meet again with my darling, 
In all the world empty and wide. 


Under the sod they have laid him, 
Hallowed a chamber of rest, 
Ne’r in his arms Ill be folded, 
Or clasped to his dear, loving breast, 
Still are the feet that moved ever 
Onerrands of. mercy and grace, 
Down in the gloom and the sadness 
Hidden the dearly loved face. 


Gone, and the home is so dreary, 
Gone, and my heart is so rent 
Gone from the paths that he brightened, 
Aye witha tranquil content ; 
How shall I fareon without him? 
How reach the end of the day? 
Shadows and darkness have gathered, 
Thick o’er my desolate way. 


OVER THERE. 

Entered the mansions of glory, 

Safe in the bosom of God, 
Walking the highway of heaven, 

Free, where the ransomed have trod. 
Free from the blighting of sorrow, 

Pure from the staining of sin, 
White after great tribulations, 

Glad the fair city within. 


Satisfied there with the Saviour, 
Past all the toil and the care, 
Never again to be burdened, 
Never a heartache to bear. 
Young, with a freshness immortal, 
Glad with a rapture untold, 
Strong, with a life never ending, 
He’s home in the City of Gold. 


Soul, in thy glorious raiment, 
Friend, in thy radiance of joy, 
Praises and blissful thanksgiving 
Now all thy powers employ. 
How shall I wait till I meet thee? 
How I yearn for the day 
When forth from the gloom and darkness 
I, too, shall be beckoned away. 
—Mrs. Emma Dupins, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 
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Rest and Refreshments. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: It is said there are 
duties for every hour of time. It is as 
much duty to rest as it is to labor. 
The body wearies with continued work and 
the mind becomes sluggish by constant 
strain on an overworked brain without 
rest. Too much friction wears out the ma- 
chinery and the body falls to mother earth 
as unripe fruit leaves its stem when con- 
tinually harrassed by driving winds. 

The lounger writes that the summer is 
universally regarded as the proper time 
for refreshments. He should have been 
privileged to attend the Hop Growers’ 
picnic at Sylvan Beach, away from the 
sound of the ponderous machines, away 
from the busy cares of trade, away from 
the drudgery of work, and witnessed Vic. 
Belisle, Geo. O’Neal, Chas. J. Snyder, and 
Eugene Barse enjoying the refreshments. 
The outgoing steamers are filled with 
those who seek rest in foreign climes, but 
the name of Ben Pickren, from Texas, is 
not observed among the passenger list, I 
amsorry to note. They who sail across 
the great ocean seek refreshment from the 
salt sea waves and the landless ocean 
breezes. Such a voyage would refresh 
and do so much for Engineer Minish, of 
Div. 33, Battle Creek, Mich. There are 
others who go to the groves and moun- 
tains, and to the primeval forest and forget 
the crowded city with its heated streets 
and its sweltering multitudes. Clapp, of 
Div. 157, Maloney, of 53, and Welch, of 207, 
would find the sweetest rest in listening to 
the ocean waves dashing in unmeasured 
cadences upon the sandy beach and enjoy 
the music of the swelling tide and the 
rushing roar of many waters where the 
summer girls bathe. 

Beneath the spreading branches of the 
stately, storm-tried trees, in the ebb and 
flow of the restless ocean or the top of 
the lofty peaks, or in the quiet valley 
where the works of the great Artificer of 
Creation may be studied, it is refresh- 
ment most profitable, rest most beneficial, 
to spend the days of vacation, not in idling 
away the hours with aimless roaming on 
the race-track ; but to see in the ever new 
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creation about us the work of that God 
whom we profess to love. No man can 
spend the hot days of summer in the 
cooling shade of the forest or behind the 
purling mountain stream without being 
impressed with the thought and realizing 
the fact that there is more in creation than 
is to be found within the circle of his own 
little world. 

In the recuperation of each individual 
member of the Division is the recupera- 
tion of the whole body of your Division. 
The heart bounds with delight at the free- 
dom from labor and the pleasure of rest, 
and looks beyond the hours of refresh- 
ment, when, revived in spirit, strengthened 
in body, and enlarged in knowledge, there 
will be a meeting again and a renewal of 
the pleasurable intercourse of the Division 
room. As there is a peculiar pleasure in 
the restfulness of a vacation, so there is a 
peculiar pleasure in the renewal of friend- 
ship and a return to Brethren within the 
sacred walls of the lodge room, around 
the altar where all true Brothers meet in 
harmony and peace. But during this va- 
cation do not forget that refreshment is a 
duty, that the most restful refreshment is 
a preparation for the active duties of life. 
These hours of rest are not to be devoted 
to excess. If they are not properly used 
they become a damage rather than a bene- 
fit. Go then, Brethren, rest and refresh 
yourselves. Hunt,swim, sail, bathe, climb, 
ride, do everything with the abandon of 
perfect freedom from worldly care. Be 
boys again, wild and free, and return full- 
grown, vigorous men; minds free from 
jealousies, prepared for the world’s bitter 
struggle. HARRY RELVERT. 





Proper Credit. 


In the September JOURNAL, page 814, 
appears a poem entitled “‘ Solitude,’’ which 
should have been credited to Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, the realauthor. The only change 
from the original is the name of “ Mickey 
Free,” added to the first line. -We were 
very loth to believe that one with the in- 
telligence of ‘Harry Relvert” would be 
so presumptuous as to intentionally ap- 
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propriate this as his own, and in answer 
to our letter “Harry Relvert” says: 


I was greatly surprised at the contents of your 
communication, received this A. M., referring to 
the poem I sent you for September JOURNAL, and 
noticed for the first time that you had omitted 
the quotation marks. If you will carefully read 
the manuscript you will find them, and they 
surely do no not indicate that I had any intention 
of appropriating the poem. If they do not 
appearit isan oversight on my part. The poem 
is known and quoted the world over, and it would 
be a piece of foolhardiness toattempt its appro- 
priation. If the quotation marks do not appear 
in the copy it is surely an oversight. I remember 
very distinctly of making quotation marks at the 
beginning, as I certainly intended to do at the 
end. Iam very sorry it should have happened, as 
it is very annoying to all concerned. 

HARRY RELVERT. 

We have examined the manuscript and 
find some marks at the beginning and end, 
but they are not quotation marks, though 
they were evidently intended as such. The 
only quotation marks are to the name of 
‘Mickey Free,” but we conclude there 
was no intentional wrong-doing, and hope 
the author of “Solitude” will so construe 
it and that this may bea profitable lesson 
to all that too much care can not be exer- 
cised in giving proper credit when we 
make use of other people’s brain-power. 

—ED. 





Starvation at Pullman. 





Some one has said that the voice of 
eloquence is sweeter than the voice of 
song. It was a well-spoken tribute to the 
power, heavenly in the magic of its in- 
spiration, superior to music’s charms in 
thrilling the ear, and privileged to sway 
by conviction the reason of the soul. In 
the presence of its mighty influence we 
must recognize the omnipotence of that 
highest eloquence born of pure and lofty 
ideas, positive feelings, and noble, gen- 
erous sentiments. How shameful, how 
un-American to think that this plutocrat 
millionaire, G. M. Pullman, has lost the 
true spirit of an American and the soul of 
aman. How inhuman—he who has made 
his millions—to think that he has come 
up from a mere nothing, and can stand 
by and see those of his old and trusted 
men, their wives and children, starving at 
his very door. This is a sin crying to 
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heaven for redress. He who has the 
audacity to put into print such falsehoods 
as he did in his reply to the governor of a 
State that spent more than $50,000 in pro- 
tecting Pullman property. He livesina 
pleasant atmosphere of unmerited praise. 
No man can say of Pullman, as James G. 
Blaine has said of that great and good 
man, George W. Childs: “You are among 
the precious class of men who with great 
success have developed liberality, charity 
and justice. Your deserved eulogy is 
that your life has been passed even more 
in making others happy than in promoting 
your own fortunes, and by the most hon- 
orable means. The influence which hard- 
ens the hearts of many has constantly 
widened your benevolence and exalted 
your life.” Greater eulogy hath no man 
than this. 

If I were asked to-day to point out a 
typical American, I could not point out 
G. M. Pullman, who has risen from a 
mechanic’s bench to a plutocrat in this 
nation, and who is now with his wealth 
about to buy a foreign title for his daugh- 
ter. This is his central purpose of life; 
this his ideal of duty; this his chosen 
pleasure. ‘‘ My business is prosperous;” 
said he, “why should my employes share 
in its prosperity?” Oh, sir, if all em- 
ployers were like G. M, Pullman, all la- 
borers would be slaves. Mr. Pullman has 
planted himself in the hated heart, and 
there he shall have his habitation while 
men shall live on earth. To compel G. 
M. Pullman to do right and just by those . 
men and their families ought to be made a 
national issue. They went on a strike, 
that is true, and by doing so they have 
shown Pullman to be the greatest tyrant 
that America ever protected. 

Had the A. R. U. asked the assistance of 
the railroad men at large to give financial 
support, instead of trying to crush Pull- 
man over the shoulders of innocent rail- 
road companies, they would have bothered 
the Pullman Company far more than they 
did. The course they took compels these 
poor creatures to crawl back at the mercy 
of Pullman and his baited hirelings; and 
to have to take the insults, the slurs and 
scoffs that are so galling to Americans, 
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May God pity them. There is one thing 
the Americans despise, and that is mean- 
ness; there is another character that 
Americans hate, and that is a fabricator > 
and, from what we read and learn, George 


M. Pullman is both. 
Pan SULLIVAN. 





—_— 


The N. P. Tie Up. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: In my last letter I 
made one statement which I wish to cor- 
rect. I said that the men along the line 
of the N. P. had agreed to all remain out 
until such a time as all returned to work 
together. The statement should have 
read that an understanding existed be- 
tween the different Divisions so far as 
they were able to communicate with one 
another that such would be the case. The 
distrust existing between different Divis- 
ions and individuals was due to the fact that 
all realized they were clinging to a rotten 
rope, and in case it suddenly broke, they, 
as a district, and as individuals—must not 
get left. On many districts of the line 
there isno doubt that it was asmuchas a 
man’s life was worth to go back to work 
after he had at first declined. To the un- 
dignified scramble to get back to work on 
whatever terms the company chose to re- 
employ them, is due the loss of situations 
of many of their members, amounting to 
about twenty (switch engineers included) 
on the Green River divisionsand branches 
alone. Itis to be hoped that in future 
the laws governing members in their rela- 
tions to other labor organizations will be 
strictly enforced. 

W. F. PEASLEE, Div. 238. 





Orin T. Johnson. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: The B. of lL. E. at 
large, and Division 56 in particular, has 
lost one of its pillars and ancient land- 
marks in the death of Brother Orin T. 
Johnson, who died of heart disease, in 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 2nd. 

Brother Johnson was one of the oldest 
members of the Order, having been a 
member of the original order of the 
Brotherhood of the Footboard, in 1863, 
and was for several years an active worker 
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and organized several Divisions in Indiana 
and Illinois, was a delegate to the Con- 
vention that in August, 1863, changed 
the name of the organization to the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and was elected First Grand Assistant En- 
gineer. THOs. COLLIER, F.A.E. Div. 56. 


More than a passing comment would 
seem appropriate in paying our respects 
to the memory of one who entered into 
the early struggles for the existence of 
the B. of L.. E., and who was one of its past 
Grand Officers. Brother O. T. Johnson, 
when 16 years of age, entered the rail- 
road shops, at Concord, New Hampshire. 
Leaving the shops, he became a fireman 
on the “Old Colony” railroad, and, after 
six months at this work, was given charge 
of anengine. He remained with the “ Old 
Colony” in this capacity for only abouta 
year, when he moved West, to Ohio and 
then to Indiana, where he was employed 
by the Wabash road, and on the organiza- 
tion of Div. No. 7, at Lafayette, Ind., he 
became one of its charter members. He 
was the delegate of that Division at the 
convention of the Footboard held in 
Detroit, in August, 1863, and was elected 
as F. G. A. E. At the convention held at 
Indianapolis, in August, 1864, he was elected 
First Grand Engineer. At the convention 
held in Rochester, in September, 1865,*he 
was re-elected tothe office of F. G. E., and 
at the Boston convention, in 1866, he was 
succeeded by James R.-Smith, of Div. 53, 
of Jersey City. He eventually moved 
to Keokuk, where he was employed 
first as engineer, and then as passenger 
conductor,,jon, the...K,~ &).DigM..~Ry 
A difficulty in hearing, which was growing 
upon him, necessitated a change of busi- 
ness, and he retired from the service, 
moving to Des Moines in 1880, where he 
engaged in the insurance business, but 
continued his membership in Div. 56, at 
Keokuk, Ia. Another honored member 
of the B. of L. E., who took an active part 
in the formation period of our Order, has 
been removed from among us, but the ex- 
ample of perseverance and wisdom will be 
left as a part of the history of the organ- 
ization. All honor to the memory of our 
departed Brother, O. T. Johnson.—ED.] 
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[,adies’ | Jepartment. 


Communications for publication should be sent 
to the Editress, Mrs. BERT WEBB, 87 McDaniel 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., not later than the roth of the 
month. 


To Iliss Viola Cannon, St. Paul, [linn. 





There are memories floating along, 
Iam dreaming in pride of the past ; 

On the wings of my friendship, in song 
I now greet you, Viola, among 

The scenes where your life-lines are cast. 


Iam living those moments again, 
That were real a few months ago ; 

When the eloquent praises of men 
Were so worthily tendered you then, 

Till your maidenly cheeks were aglow. 


Yes, I see you, and thrill at the sight ; 
With an elderly, fatherly love, 

As you floated before us in white, 
In the richest of satin, as bright 

As the down on the breast of a dove! 


I have got your two paintings enshrined 
In the safest dnd coziest spot 
To be found, where the shades are combined 
To enhance their rich tints on the mind 
Of all those who shall enter my cot. 


You are now in the half of your teens ! 
And your pulses are throbbing with health! 
One of natures most beautiful queens ! 
Living midst unmistakable scenes 
Of an honest and liberal wealth. 


May you always such grandeur enjoy, 

May you glide on a sunbeam through life, 
Alongside of some much favored boy ; 

Who must ways of true manhood employ 
To secure him a virtuous wife. 


I’m ashamed of the tedious delay 

Since I said to your parents I’d write ; 
Sol beg of you kindly to-day, 

My excuses to make as you may, 
And assure them I meant not to slight. 


When the shadows of some evening descend 
Neath the roof-tree that covers you all, 
Think on him who oft says he’s the friend, 
And shall boast of the same till his end— 


Of the handsomest girlin St. Paul. 
— Shandy Magutre. 

———— ee? 
WATER VALLEY, MISS. 


Mmk&. EpiTrEss: As our Division has 
never been mentionedin the JOURNAL, I 
thought I would write and let you know 
we are in existence. We have only sevy- 
enteen members, but when we meet in our 
hall it seems as though we are quite an 
army. Since we organized in April, we 
have been successful in earning money to 
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buy a complete set of regalia, drapes, 
badges and other Division property 
amounting to a considerable sum, and 
we still have a neat litt!e surplus in our 
treasury. On August 22nd, with the as- 
sistance of our husbands, our Division, 
I91, and twelve visiting ladies from Divis- 
ion 188, of Jackson, Tenn., enjoyed a 
pleasant evening and reception, at the City 
Hall, which afforded great pleasure to all 
who participated, and we regretted ex- 
ceedingly when the train whistled which 
was to bear our guests away. We all en- 
joyed their society and would have liked 
to have had them remain with us longer. 
I think the Auxiliary a grand organiza- 
tion and can not say too much in praise of 
it. Our Division is as one family and we 
are always happy when we can serve each 
other. IfI have not said too much this 
time, you may hear from us again soon. 
A SISTER OF DIV. IgI. 








CONCORD, N. H., Aug. 9g, 1894. 

MME. EDITRESS: We think, with Sister 
Mary, that the “lack of interest does 
arise from lack of sociability,” in a great 
measure, and we affirm that our most suc- 
cessful Divisions are those whose members 
make themselves socially agreeable, both 
in and out of the Division room. There 
is much in the friendly grasp of the hand, 
a few kind words here and there, a social 
call now and then. Try it, Sister, and 
note the result. We are no believersin the 
“terraced” order. Morality is the basis 
of character, and God alone the judge. 
Are we, as individuals, doing all in our 
power to promote the welfare of our Order ? 
Take this question home to your hearts— 
ponder it well. A father, when on his 
dying bed, called his sons about him, and 
bade them break apart a bundle of sticks 
tied together; this they found impossible 
to do, until, when untied, even the young- 
est could easily snap them asunder. So 
with our Divisions, and our whole Order. 
We are’ strong when united, and weak 
disunited. Our department has contained 
some very wholesome advice from Helen 
Howard, “ Jacqueta,” and others; but ad- 
vice, like disagreeable medicine, is easy to 
give, hard to take. 
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Ithink I have correctly “ guessed’ some 
of Sister Morsey’s conundrums, and ap- 
pend the answers. 1. Murdock. 2. Cas- 
sell..3. Brow. 4. St. Clair, 5: Cook. 6. 
Webb. 7. Bowley. 8. Bedell. 9. Erhart. 
FoPOrr.. 11.” Durnellaea a vopooner. 14 
Jones. 15. Brown. The unlucky 13 J am 
not so sure of. OG. Si 





HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

MME. EDITRESS: Now it came, to pass 
in those days that the Sisters of the sixth 
tribe that dweli upon the mountains in 
the land of Susquehanna, did say one unto 
another, come, let us go to the far country 
of Hornellsville, that we may look upon 
the faces of our Sisters of the 134th tribe, 
for our hearts are knit unto them, saying, 
peace be unto thee and upon the twenty- 
first day of the seventh month we will 
come unto thee. So with great joy did 
they don their best apparel which was 
made sweet with rich perfume, and with 
heated irons did they cause their hair to 
curl, and some put paint upon their faces, 
that they might appear more beautiful in 
the eyes of their Sisters; and fastening 
on their signets at the rising of the sun 
did take theirdeparture. On reaching the 
city, the Chiefs of the 134th tribe who had 
gone out to meet them did gladly em- 
brace them, and falling upon their necks, 
kissed them, saying, all hail, my Sisters, 
welcome art thou; come with us and we 
will do thee good; then spread they a 
feast before them, so after returning 
thanks unto their God, they all partook 
thereof, and some were filled so uncom- 
fortably full that they did groan in their 
agony at the end of the feast; there was a 
cry heard, saying, come, let us flee to the 
beautiful park, ‘‘ Glenwood”; so with 
gladness of heart did they hasten to its 
leafy groves, wherein was found horses 
and chariots, which at the sound 
of music and the power of electricity 
did fly, round and round, upon which 
many of the tribes did ride, with such 
swiftness that false teeth and _ curls 
were shaken from their fastenings. Yet 
many words of encouragement were 
spoken unto them, such as “fear not”’; “be 
not afraid”; “hold on,” and “I will hold 
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your bonnet”; allof which socheered the 
hearts of the riders that they clung to their 
steeds, till the ‘‘ governor” thereof did 
demand a piece of silver, the price of a 
ride thereon. Whereupon they dismount- 
ed, and with solemn tread did wend their 
way to the look-out, from whence can be 
seen the whole land of “ Canisteo Valley.” 
Then did they return unto the Lodge, 
where the Brothers of the 47th tribe did 
greet them with many endearing words. 
Again a feast was spread, upon which the 
gods would have gladly dined, while the 
sons and daughters of the tribe did play 
upon stringed instruments, and upon the 
finger-boards, making sweet music. And 
about the twelfth hour did they depart 
unto the tents of the Sisters, and did there 
abide till the dawn of day, when, with joy- 
ful hearts and songs of praise unto their 
Sisters for many blessings given, they re- 
turned unto their own land. 
Mrs. W. H. McCannon. 





MME. EDITRESS: How wonderfully true 
are the lines in the old Scotch ballad: 


Hearts are broken, 
Heads are turned, 
Wi’ ‘‘ castles in the air.”’ 


Few of us realize that we begin life with 
fair promise, and dream of days of almost 
impossible happiness, as with children 
playing with their toys. I was watching 
two little children playing one day; they 
had blocks, and a doll and buggy. One 
was mamma, the other papa. Mamma 
had to stay at home, to “tend” baby, 
while papa built the house for them to 
live in, with the blocks and some pieces 
of wood. The house was built (in imag- 
ination), and they moved in, talking all 
the while of what they were going to do, 
when, all at once, down came the house, 
broke the doll, and mamma cried, papa 
got mad and went home; their little hearts 
were broken over the fall of their “ air 
castle”; 

Ido not believe in taking too serious a 
view of life. I do not believe in boy and 
girl marriages. ‘There will be more sub- 
stantial castle building if young people 
will stop to think a moment of all the 
married friends they have, they will see 
those are the happiest marriages where 
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the girl is not younger than twenty, and 
young man about five or six years her 
senior. The wife is better prepared to 
take her share of life’s burden, and the 
husband to shield her from them as much 
as possible. There will be no “ air castle”’ 
building, but the castle will have a solid 
foundation, built upon good sense, con- 
fidence, friendship and pure and true love, 
as they travel down life’s journey hand in 
hand, knowing they have done their duty 
toward one another. Grandchildren grow 
up around them, accept the lesson their 
life has taught them, and have perfect re- 
spect for the love of oldage. Everyone 
likes to see young lovers, but how much 
more beautiful is the love that has stood 
the test of years of married life, and comes 
out purer and truer than ever. Just after 
marriage, how hard it is to understand 
one another; each has to overlook the 
fault of the other, and not expect two 
people raised by different parents can 
agree on every subject. Let each respect 
the individuality of the other. 

I have been reading our Sister’s letter, 
in the August JOURNAL, in reference to 
Mrs. A., B.,C. and D. We have no classi- 
fication in our Auxiliary. We are all equal 
as Sisters, excepting Mrs. D., of course, 
and our investigating committee should 
be held responsible for her appearance in 
our Division room. We do not want her. 

AN ENGINEER’S WIFE. 





MME. EpITRESS: I read the JOURNAL 
very carefully every month with the hope 
of seeing some news of the St. Louis Star, 
but am ever disappointed. I think it is 
time our Star began to shine with an ever- 
increasing brilliancy. On April 24th, St. 
Louis Star, Div. No. 50, held an enjoyable 
progressive euchre party, at the pleasant 
home of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Pate. There 
was a large number of members present, 
with their many friends; and when eight 
games were played, very handsome prizes 
were awarded to both ladies and gentle- 
men. Refreshments were then served on 
the card tables, and the hours flew swiftly 
by in pleasant conversation, interspersed 
with vocal and instrumental music. Ata 
late hour “ good-byes”’ were spoken, and 
all declared the evening a grand success, 
socially and financially. A SISTER. 
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The Lord’s Prayer. 





Thou to the mercy seat our souls dost gather, 


To do our duty unto Thee— 
Our Mather, ? 
To whom all praise, all honor, should be given, 
For Thou art the great God— 
“Who art in Heaven.”’ 
Thou by thy wisdom rul’st the world’s whole 
fame, 
Forever, therefore— 
“ Hallowed be thy name.”’ 
Let thy commands opposed be by none. 
But thy good pleasure and— 
“Thy will be done,”’ 
And let our promptness to obey be even 
The very same— 
‘‘On earth as it is in Heaven.”’ 
Then, for our souls, O Lord, we also pray 
Thou would’st be pleased— 
“ Give us this day” 
The food of life, wherewith our souls are fed, 
Sufficient raiment and— 
“Our daily bread.”’ 
With every needful thing, do thou relieve us, 
And of thy mercy, pity 
‘“ And forgive us’’ 
All our misdeeds, fer Him whom thou didst 
please, 
To make an offering for— 
““Our trespasses.”’ 
As far as much, O Lord, as we believe 
That thou will pardon us— 
‘“ As we forgive.” 
Let that love teach, wherewith thou dost acquaint 
us, 
To pardon all— 
‘“ Those who tresspass against us.”’ 
And though thou find’st we have forgot 
This love to thee, yet help— 
“And lead us not ”’ 
Through soul’s or body's want to desperation— 
Nor let earth’s gain drive us— 
“Into temptation.”’ 
Let not the soul of any true believer 
Fall, in time of trial— 
“Butidelirver,”? 
Yea, save them from the malice of the devil, 
And both in life and death keep— 
“ Us from evil.’’ 
Thus pray we, Lord, for that, of thee from whom 
This may be had— 
“For thine is the kingdom,”’ 
This world is of thy work—its wondrous story 
To thee belongs— 
“The power and the glory,’’ 
And all thy wondrous works have ended, never 
But will remain forever and— 
peOnever..” 
Thus we poor creatures would confess again, 
And thus would say, eternally— 
} Amen .”” 

This beautiful composition was captured 
during the civil war, in Charleston, 5. C., by 
a brother of Mrs. S. B. Helmer, of Kendall- 
ville, Ind. It bore the following date: 
Charleston, S. C., July 4th, 1823, supposed 
date of compilation. EDITRESS. 
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MmMkE. EpITrREss: In August number, 
“Jacqueta’’ wants to know if there is not 
danger of woman going too far, if we are 
not losing our dainty womanliness, so 
much admired by all? But what was it, 
let me ask, that took woman from the 
home, where she, at one time, was so con- 
tent to stay? Not long since, in the early 
morning, the news went flying through 
our beautiful little city, “An awful tragedy 
committed last night; a young girl hur- 
ried into the presence of her Maker, by a 
bullet fired by her own hand.” Cause— 
betrayed innocence; and the man, with 
years of experience (if there were no 
higher sensibilitiesin him), goes scot free. 
Such an instance is only one of the many 
that come to the notice of the public 
daily, and woman begins to wonder what 
kind of laws govern this world outside of 
home. Who inakes the laws? And who 
enforces them? And it is the womanly 
woman, whose heart beats in sympathy 
with every mother in the country, that 
steps over the threshold of home to find 
out, if she can, what is wrong; and what 
does she find? Saloons, brothels and 
gambling dens, and alluring temptations 
thrown out to catch the unwary. And 
when our boys start out to battle with 
life’s problem, it is very much like the 
Story of thew ' Spider and {thes Fly’ 
and many are caught in the web, for 
to step aside is human, and many a moth- 
er who saw a strong and proud form leave 
home, in a few years sees the same trans- 
formed into a state of degradation and 
corruption, and when man falls to such a 
state he has little regard for purity and 
innocence. Is it any wonder that woman 
while she holds the home with one hand 
with the other reaches out into the world 
to try and choke to death some of the evils 
that now exist. Woman has come forth 
to stay , never again will she confine her- 
self entirely to the four walls of home. 
But, my dear Jacqueta, a true woman will 
be womanly always. The day may not be 
far distant when if a man puts on airs of 
superiority he may see a little toss of the 
head and a gentle flash from the eye 
which will plainly say, I am your equal 
now, for I am a recognized citizen of the 
United States. SEVILLA. 
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MME. EDITRESS: In the August JOUR- 
NAL, “Sister Mary” says that she heard a 
lady remark, “that the Auxiliaries should 
be made up of only the nicest wives of en- 
gineers.” Now, then, the question comes 
to our minds, who does this lady consider 
the “nicest?” Are they the ones who can 
dress the best? or those who have had the 
advantages of a fine education and unlim- 
ited leisure? or did she mean the one who 
is a lady under any and all circumstances? 
Now, from one who has had the advan- 
tages that Sister A. has had, we naturally 
look for a perfect lady, in her manners 
and bearing, and as such, would so conduct 
herself, and who would refrain from making 
a remark of any kind that would wound 
the feelingsof any one. There must have 
been something vitally wrong in this lady’s 
education, and it certainly has been ne- 
glected in that department which learns 
us to respect the feelings of those who 
have not been so fortunate as ourselves. I 
am of the same opinion as “‘ Sister Mary,” 
in regard to our Auxiliaries—we are band- 
ed together for the good of all, and there 
should be no distinction made. Sister B. 
and C. can be just as much of a lady, and 
just as nice as Sister A., even though they 
have not had the same advantages; and 
we often find the most brilliant minds 
among the Sisters who have had to put 
their shoulders to the wheel; such a life 
invariably puts their minds to work, and 
brings them out; where in Sister A.’s 
place, there being no occasion for it, con- 
sequently we find her dull, only, perhaps, 
for the want of something to rouse her to 
the sense of her own usefulness. Now 
Sister, our Order is opposed to “ classi- 
fication” in any form, and we must not 
feel that we are “terraced” by any means. 

A SISTER. 





Answers to conundrums in Septem- 
ber JOURNAL: 16. Tea-hen, of No. 17. 
17. Schin-dele, of No. 3. 18, Bra-din, of 


No. 23. 19. Welch, of Nos. 21, 28, 120. 
20. Peck, of No. 42. 21. Kennedy, of No. 
67. 22. Don-a-hue; of No! 65. 23.) Payne, 


of No. 103. 24. Glump, of No. 127. 25. 
Bishop, of Nos. 44, 116, 124. 26. Ballou, 
of No. 77. 27. Arnold, of No. 117. 

Mrs. GEo. MorsEy, DIv. 33. 
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Bachelor Housekeeping. 





He isa bachelor pro tem ; 

His wife’s away; 

And meanwhile—you can make a mem— 
Life isn’t play. 


He sleeps in all the beds in turn, 

*T would make his wife’s face set and stern 

If she could see how things are mussed 
Since she went off, in placid trust 

That things would stay where they were left 
While her dear hubby was bereft. 


The bureau drawers are half pulled out, 
With shirts and socks all strewn about 
The floor, because he tried one day 

To find a shirt she’d put away. 


The parlor hasn’t once been swept, 
His old cigar stumps he has kept 

Upon the center table, where 

There chanced to be a small place bare. 
Out in the kitchen in a pile 

Are all the dishes gathered, while 

Her indolent, though loving spouse 
Has beena bachelor keeping house. 


The pile will grow, without a doubt, 

As long as the supply holds out. 

Then he’ll brace up, when need confronts, 
And wash the whole lot up at once. 


The whole house has a musty air 
Of stale tobacco everywhere, 
Newspapers litter up the floor— 
And I could tell you of much more 
Which, if his dear wife knew of it, 
Would make her fall down in a fit. 


O, things have gone to wreck and wrack 
While she’s away ; 
And you can bet when she comes back 
Life won’t be play. 
—Somerville (Mass.) Journal. 





MME. EDITRESS: Thanks for sending 
the conundrums to me. I shall thus be- 
come acquainted with some of our fair 
Sisters. I havn’t a doubt some of them 
are good guessers. Miss Annie Cook, of 
New Hampshire, daughter of our Sentinel, 
sent correct solutions to the first lot, with 
the exception of two. Now, these are 
easy; come, Sisters, let me hear from all 
of you. 

28. JI have three syllables; my first two 
mean “always,” my third is a biped; my 
whole might read, ‘‘always the noblest 
work of God.” 

29. My first is a meat very desirable for 
breakfast and lunches; add e to my sec- 
ond, and you have the “world a globe;” 
my whole is a noted evangelist. 
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30. Behead my first, and you have avery 
short measure; my second isa precipice. 

31. My first is good advice, and teaches 
to beware of my second, which leads into 
trouble; my whole is the one who gives 
my first. 

32. To be able to do my first in a skill- 
ful manner is a necessity for a good house- 
wife; my second is the opposite of na- 
ture; my whole was once a merchant 
prince. 

33. I have only one part; but cut off 
my last letter, add ce to the remainder, 
and you have a tree which bears a desirable 
fruit. 

34. From my five letters take the 3rd 
and 5th, and you learn the joy of posses- 
sion. 

35. I came very near being a famous 
commander ; I have the Scotch prefix, and 
only lack one letter of the name of the 
man who was the inspirer of the famous 
poem, “All quiet along the Potomac to- 
night.” 

36. What in the world would you do 
without me? I am indispensable in the 
pantry and kitchen, and civilized man 
would be at aloss for an acceptable din- 
ner, if I, with my one syllable, were notin 
existence. 

37. Liquid refreshments are dispensed 
from my first; my second richly improves 
the shining hours in gathering winter 
stores; my whole is easy to guess. 

38. My first means—in music—repeti- 
tion; my second means to place, to fix. 

Mrs. GEo. MorsEY, Div. 33. 





MOBERLY, MoO., Sept. 3, 1894. 
MME. EDITRESS: Would it be out of 
place to ask Harry Relvert if he did not 
forget his “ quotation marks” in dedicat- 
ing to “ Mickey Free” Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s beautiful poem, beginning “Laugh, 
and the world laughs with you?” It has 
been a great favorite of mine ever since 
it was written, and has seemed so very true 
and pathetic, especially “Weep, and you 
weep alone.” Human nature so truthfully 
depicted is worthy of a place in our JoUR- 
NAL, but don't let the men have credit for 
the beautiful thoughts of womanhood. 
MINA. 
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MME. EDITRESS: While looking over 
some of the old JOURNALS this morning, I 
came across a little poem, by M. I. La 
Grange, which appeared in September, ’91, 
and as I read, I was particularly impressed 
by the lines: 


How well God knew the need of mortals here, 
When ‘ work’ was the decree He sternly gave 
The disobedient pair whom He did save, 

Despite their awful crime and lack of fear. 

Yet that command proves He but held them dear, 
For, from man’s birth until he fills the grave, 
His sweetest hours are when the sweat-drops lave 
The brow, and he doth know success is near. 

For work and labor all through life is sweet, 

And harvest that returns is sweeter still. 

But drones can never know the joy those meet 
Who do complete the Maker’s given will— 

Nor earth, nor life, nor Heaven were half so dear 
If work were less the lot of mortals here. 


So, often we become discouraged when 
the beauties of earth are spread before us 
in a tempting scene, but there is no time 
to enjoy, no respite from the labors that 
have grown so monotonous; but how 
much more weary we should become if 
compelled to spend the hours in indolence, 
surrounded by all the perfect beauty that 
nature can produce, with no blessed labor 
as a solace from the trials of life; for, in 
spite of all we may do, in defiance of all 
the tender care we may bestow, or the 


thoughtful provisions we may. make for. 


those we love, there comes a time when 
every creature launched upon the sea of 
life must bow before the rod of affliction, 
must feel the blighting breath of sorrow, 
must hear that Voice which, though it 
“doeth all things well,” commands, “I 
love thee, pass under the rod.” It is then 
that work comes in as a blessed solace 
from the trials which, if submitted to, 
might wreck our barks on the great sea 
upon which we are drifting, with only an 
unseen Hand to pilot us over the rocky 
shoals. How fair, how grandly bright, 
would be this life of ours if we might reach 
the level upon which a master mind has 
given us a fleeting glance, when our nation 
shall be as one great family, each and 
every member working for the common 
good, with no drones in the busy hive of 
life, no lack for the one and abundance for 
another, but all sharing as equally loved 
children of the great loving Father, when 


! 
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no worthy labor would go unrewarded, 
and no dross accepted for glittering gold. 
Truly then 


The end shall crown thy work, 
Work on, then, till the end, 
Though oft the way be dark, 
And clouds portend. 
The work is ours to do, 
Enough for our faint sight, 
The end God knows, 
Press on, the crown is light.” 


NETTIE. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

MME. EDITRESS: Some time ago a 
friend asked me “ How I liked the Jour- 
NAL?” To me the JOURNAL is as a dear 
friend. I look forward to its coming 
with the deepest interest. I read it from 
cover to cover, and have never neglected 
to doso since I joined the Brotherhood, 
which is eighteen years this month. I 
have been hundreds of miles from those 
who are dear to me, “a stranger in a 
strange land,” and still the dear old Jour- 
NAL comes. It is like a letter from home. 
I first turn to the obituaries, then to insur- 
ance, deaths (and I am always so glad 
when I do not find a name I know) and so 
on, until I have read it all through. I feel 
so sorry when I hear an engineer’s wife 
say, “I have not had time to read the 
JOURNAL,” or “I very seldom read it,” or 
“indeed, I have more to do than read the 
JOURNAL,” each answer I have received to 
questions asked. I make time to read it, 
or otherwise I would not have time either. 
I have six children, the oldest are boys, so 
of course not much help, andI do all my 
own work including my sewing, which is 
a great deal of work in itself for eight 
people, but when I read the JouRNAY, is 
when I rock my baby to sleep; it is not 
much I can readat atime, only once in the 
forenoon and afternoon, and when I put 
the little ones to bed at night I have an 
hour or so. Iwish every engineer’s wife, 
particularly the members of the G. I. A., 
would read it thoroughly, especially the 
‘Ladies’ Department,” which is becoming 
more and more interesting, and will in- 
crease in interest as it grows older, and 
our Editress will do all in her power to 
make it so. MoOCe 


LOCOMOTIVE 


An Inventor. 





A mother sat and watched at play, 
Her baby boy with golden curls, 
The busy fingers turning round 
A nail and string which he twirls. 


When those fingers stronger grew, 
And he with boyish pride displayed 

The ships, andcart and wooden horse, 
And childish tools with which he played. 


But when in later years he strived 
To baffle nature in her wiles, 

This throbbing heart grew strong with pride, 
A hope and fortune in his smiles. 


But hope lies in the breast of all, 
And fickle fortune stands aloof, 

And when at each attempt he failed 
His efforts met with sharp reproof. 


In the breast of man there lies 
A will to conquer, come what may, 
And when success his efforts crown, 
The world is left in blank dismay. 


Then, when at last his name appears 
In gilded words and pages bold, 
The praises sounded far and near, 
A great inventor now behold. 


This brain has wrought a sudden change. 
These hands have helped to meet 
That which for yearsin vain he strove, 
The mighty engine stands complete! 
—Flora Francelia Burnett. 
TULARE, CAL. 





Mme. Epirress: As this is my first 
opportunity of congratulating you upon 
succeeding our honored Sister who has re- 
tired from duties faithfuily discharged, 
allow me to say that the South fully ap- 
preciates the honor conferred upon you 
who can maintain, I am sure, the usual 
high standard reached by our JOURNAL. 

Ihave recently been allowed a pleasure, 
granted to the privileged few, that of or- 
ganizing another Auxiliary Division in 
our beloved “Old Dominion ”—Conf- 
dence—at Roanoke, Va., was organized on 
August 2nd, with seventeen members 
present, and I understand, forty-four 
names on the charter; that will, indeed, be 
a grand Division, and oh, what possibili- 
ties for good in the future. It is com- 
posed of ladies of high moral and intel- 
lectual capabilities who are just ready and 
willing to carry on the grand cause for 
which we are working. I wish to thank 
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the ladies of Div. 68 for their kindness and 
courtesy extended to myself and husband, 
during our stay in their city, and espe- 
cially kind Brother and Sister J. H. Simp- 
son, at whose home, overshadowed by the 
lofty mountain heights, we were so hospi- 
tably entertained. The thoughts of my 
trip will sparkle as one of the brightest 
gems in memory’s casket. My door is 
ever open to return the same courtesy to 
any member of the G. I. A., who wishes 
to visit historic Richmond, and Div. 165 in 
Manchester. As sunshine and shadow are 
ever intermingled in this transitory world 
itis my duty to record them both. Dur- 
ing the past month Max Nathan Division 
has been visited twice by the death-angel, 
and the brightest flower in two happy 
homes has been plucked. Our past effi- 
cient Guide, Sister W. A. Viar, lost her 
little “Inez,” then Sister J. H. Johnson 
her daughter, Agnes, just budding into 
lovely womanhood. Both have the sym- 
pathies of every mother of the G.I. A. I 
am sure, but we must all bow tothe divine 
will “who doeth all things well.” 


Mrs. C. F. CONLEY, Pres. 165. 





LOGANSPORT, IND. 

MME. EDITRESS: As Sister Morsey 
seems desirous that some of the Sisters 
should display their abilities as “ guess- 
ers,’ I will try to exhume some of dear 
Sisters from the labyrinths in which she 
has enveloped them, and hope to make 
my first attempt successful. 

In No. 16 I find notrouble in identify- 
ing our Sister Tea-hen, who is just as use- 
ful a little body as her name would 
imply. 

In No. 17 we find Sister Schindele, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., while Sister Bradin, of Ty- 
rone, Pa., answers to No. 18. ' 

No. 19 has two contestants for the 
honors, Sisters Welch, of Erie, Pa., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

In No. 20 I find Sister Peck, of Sunbury, 
Pa., although Ido not agree with Sister 
Morsey, that it would take four of her to 
make a bushel. 

Sister Franklin, of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., is entitled to the distinction of 
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being the tiniest lady at St. Paul Conven- 
tion, and the answer to conundrum 
No. 21. 

In No. 22 we find Sister Donahue, of 
Cleveland, O. And Sister Akers, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has the painful duty of sup- 
porting No. 23. 

In No. 24 we find Sister Gump, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, and quite the opposite of 
the definition of her name. While Sister 
Bishop, of Huntington, W. Va., has the 
honor of representing a church dignitary, 
and answering No. 25. 

The name of Ballou has graced the title 
page of a magazine for many years, and 
is the name of our Sister from Arkansas 
City, Kans., and the answer to No. 26. 
While dear Sister Arnold, of Cumberland, 
Md., though bearing the name of a traitor 
to his country, is astaunch and true Sister, 
who has the best interests of the G.I. A. 
at heart, and is ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to those who turn to her for aid 
or consolation. 

It will now be Sister Morsey’s turn to 
guess the name of the “ guesser,” and if 
she does she will be entitled to a seat 
among the saints, I do de clare. 





No! 





TOM MASSON. 





The day that she said No to me I never shall 
forget, 

As now my mind reviews it with no traces of 
regret, 

My arm was twined around her waist, her lips 
were near to mine, 

And when she murmured No to me, I felt so won- 
drous fine ! 

Though Time shall dim my eyesight and shall 
turn my pate to snow, 

I never shall forget the day she softly murmured 
No. 


It may seem strange, and yet it is with fervor I 
confess, 

I would not have that simple No once turned into 
a Yes. 

I looked into her.earnest eyes, and in Love’s ten- 
der tone 

I asked her if from that time forth she’d like to 
dwell alone, 

Content to live an old maid’s life without my 
love; and so % 

You’ll understand my feelings when she softly 
murmured No! 
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Division News. 

THANKS to “Engineer’s Daughter,” of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for 100 stamps for little 
Jennie Wilson, of Staples, Minn. Will 
take pleasure in forwarding immediately. 

EDITRESS. 


IN making out my report of money do- 
nated to the sinking fund for the year 
ending March 31, 1893, I unfortunately 
gave Division 49 credit on the report with 
aless amount than was justly due, they 
having donated the sum of $10, which is 
credited on the books of Grand Division. 
Also receipt stub shows that amount was 
receipted for, while the report in proceed- 
ings of Convention only show a donation 
of $5 for that year. I make this public in 
justice tothe Sisters of Division 49, who 
have always been most generous in any 
cause of charity. The full amount of do- 
nation was turned into the G. Treas. 
and correct figures omitted from the re- 
port when copying from the books for the 
Convention. Also the minutes show Sis- 
ter Rodenberg, of Division 25, as one of 
the tellers at election of Grand Officers, 
which should have read Sister Chas. Stew- 
art, of Division 100, and who did not re- 
ceive proper credit for her work, so I 
make the correction here. 

G. SECRETARY. 


SISTERS M. FE. BEDELL and Mary C. Orr, 
the popular Secretary and Treasurer of 
the G. I. A. Insurance, were guests of 
Friendship Div., 18, Fort Wayne, Ind., at 
the regular meeting, held August 15th. 
Although visitors were entirely unexpect- 
ed, they were welcomed most heartily. 
Sister Orr entertained the Division with 
an excellent address, the text of which was 
“Charity.” The consensus of her talk was 
that to be truly charitable was to carry a 
policy in the G. I. A. On the following 
evening, Sisters Bedell and Orr were the 
guests of honor at a reception tendered 
them at B.of L. EH. hall. Division 18 ex- 
emplified the initiation ceremony finely. 
They also served cake and ice cream 
abundantly. The gallantry of the Fort 
Wayne B. of L. E. was represented by 
Bro. Snider presenting the visiting Sisters 
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with fine bouquets. Sister Orr and Sis- 
ter Maroney, who had come from Bellevue, 
O., together with the members of Division 
18, were invited to attend a charming re- 
ception, given in favor of Sister Bedell, 
by Sisters Helen Carter and Linda Doty, 
at the elegant home of the latter. Among 
the features of the afternoon’s pleasures 
was a delicious tea served from a profusely 
flower-decorated table; also the presenta- 
tion of a lovely bouquet to Sister Bedell, 
by Sister Studor, in behalf of her husband 
and Friendship Division. In accepting, 
Sister Bedell said that she hoped the good 
Brother’s job would be as lasting as would 
be her remembrance of the gracious gift. 
She added that she fully appreciated the 
good-will so thoroughly manifested by 
Friendship Division. It bore its name 
with honor. At the close of the refresh- 
ment service, “ Friendship Division ” was 
offered as a toast. Sister Orr responded 
by telling how beautifully the members 
had illustrated the meaning of their Di- 
vision name in the sincere and lavish be- 
stowal of good-will upon their guests, and 
trusted our coming together might more 
firmly cement friendships just formed. 
Sister Bedell also paid tribute to the mem- 
bers for their generous welcome. She 
further congratulated No. 18 on its being 
well established. It had, as all female in- 
stitutions should have, ‘“ Adams” for its 
protection. If greater security was needed, 
and they desired to fence themseives in, 
they already were supplied with “Gates.” 
Should they, as a financial venture, decide 
to go into the duck business, they had, for 
ready capital, a “Drake.” In case any 
widowed member should decide to marry 
again, they could honor her with an oid- 
fashioned tin “Horning.” The pleasantry 
was received with much glee. All in all, 
the afternoon was a happy one, the pleas- 
ant memory of which will linger through 
a life-time. 


INSURANCE Agents will please take no- 
tice that on the toth of September I 
mailed to each, Assessment Notices Nos. 
37,38 and 39. Agents will collect 75 cents 
from all those holding one policy, $1.50 
from those holding two policies, $2.25 
from all those holding three policies, and 
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$3.00 from all those holding four policies, 
and remit to the General Secretary within 
thirty days from date of circular. All 
agents failing to receive notice wili please 
notify the General Secretary. 


NEOSHO VALLEY, Div. 158, Chanute, 
Kansas, is in a flourishing condition, so- 
cially and financially. We find plenty of 
work for willing hands among the poor 
and needy, sick and destitute. We have 
had some very pleasant social gatherings 
during the summer, one being at the 
home of our President, Sister Baker. The 
members of the Division, with their 
families, about 100 persons in all, took an 
abundance of ice cream and cake, also an 
elegant easy chair, and marched in a body 
to Brother and Sister Baker’s, and took 
them by surprise, the evening of July 16th, 
Brother Baker’s soth birthday. Drv. 158. 


THE following names are those who 
have sent Sister Morsey correct answers 
to conundrums in August and September 
JOURNALS: Miss Annie May Cook, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Sister E. A. Rogers, Carbon- 
dale, Pa.; Sister Cook, our Sentinel, Con- 
cords No E: E,DITRESS. 


MONUMENTAL Div., 128, gave a lawn so- 
cial July 23rd, at the cosy little home of 
Sister Reidy. Owing to the untiring 
efforts of our hostess, a most enjoyable 
time was had by all present. The floral 
decorations were something beautiful to be- 
hold. Thankstoour genial President. Skc. 


DIVISION 128 gave a lawn fete at the 
home of Sister Heller, Tuesday evening, 
August 28. Good music and dancing were 
the principal features, and all who were 
fortunate enough to be present spent a 
most delightful evening. Ovr efficient 
chairman has had no chance as yet to 
make her report, but we feel assured that 
our social was a decided success finan- 
cially as well as socially. B.S. 


THE ladies of Merchant Div., 70, gave a 
lawn social at the homie of Sister Wallace, 
July 25th. Quite a nice sum was realized, 
considering the hard times. Not at all 
discouraged, the Sisters hope to meet 
again soon, as Division 70 is determined 
to.stand in the frontranks of the 
Roe DAG SEC. 
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THE members of Div. 164 gave a social, 
on the beautiful lawn of the home of Bro. 
and Sister C. M. Wetmore, August 18th. 
Small tables were set upon the lawn, which 
had been beautifully lighted for the oc- 
casion. Ice cream and cake were served 
during the evening, which netted a neat 
little sum for the treasury. All fortunate 
enough to be present were highly enter- 
tained with music from the mandolin and 
piano. SEC. 


SUNDAY afternoon, August 26th, while 
Star Div., 323, was in session, they were 
surprised to hear a gentle tap at the door, 
and when opened, found the ladies of 
Justice Division, 129, impatiently waiting 
to be admitted. In a few moments we 
were allowed to enter, when the Chief 
made a few remarks and bade us welcome. 
Sister Heyser announced that ice cream 
and cake awaited outside. After partak- 
ing of refreshments, conversation and 
music were indulged in. As the afternoon 
was so pleasantly spent, time glided by on 
such rapid wings that we could scarcely 
realize it when we found it was time to re- 
turn home. “God be with you, till we 
meet again,” was sweetly sung by Sister 
Hamby. Bro. Ridge made the closing re- 
marks, thanking us for our kindly remem- 
brance, and hoped we would meet with 
them again soon. ‘“Good-byes” were ex- 
changed, and all left for home. The after- 
noon will ever be remembered by those 
present. SEC. 


) 


I wouLD like to send greeting to the 
Sisters from Alert Division. Thank you, 
“Jacqueta,’ for your suggestions in July 
JOURNAL. It is with disappointment we 
see the lack of interest taken in our meet- 
ings. Weare each of us proudI hope of 
being a member of the noble G. I. A,, 
which has accomplished so much good, 
and is it fair to see a few of the Sisters 
take a deep interest and always be the 
only ones to attend meetings? If each 
knew how much she is missed, I am sure 
she would try to attend. On June 28th, 
the Sisters of Alert Division and their 
husbands were entertained by Sister Can- 
field. The evening was passed in a pleas- 
ant manner and all departed feeling that 
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they had enjoyed a delightful evening. 
Again, on Thursday evening, August 2nd,’ 
Sisters of Division 183, and their hus- 
bands, were invited to the home of Brother 
and Sister Long. It was a carpet ball 
social,and it was very amusing to watch 
the Brothers winding and unwinding the 
balls. Brother Hartwell received the 
prize for speed, and fully earned it with 
ready wit and humor. After music and 
games, delicious refreshments were served 
and all voted a good time had. Keep the 
ball rolling, Sisters, and with better ac- 
quaintance we will become more united 
in friendship and betruly Sisters of the 
(a FLORENCE. 


On Thursday, August 16th, Division 140 
had a special meeting for the purpose of 
initiating Mrs. Don Hart, of Kinston, N. 
C. In the evening the G. I. A. ladies, with 
their husbands, met at the residence of 
Mrs. Thos. Bissett, Jr., where Mrs. Hart 
was visiting, and gave them a pleasant sur- 
prise socialin honor of Mrs. Hart. Re- 
freshments were served, after which 
music and singing were enjoyed by all. 
Those present expressed themselves as 
having a delightful time. SEc. 


ON myreturn from St. Paul, June 30th, 
I found a letter from our Grand President, 
saying that the ladies of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
had asked permission for me to come and 
organize them. I replied that I would do 
so with pleasure, when they were ready; 
so August 13th, accompanied by Sisters 
Hill and Mahoney, I started, leaving at 
2:15 A. M., arriving at our destination at 
11:20 A. M., the distance being 242 miles. 
We were met at the station by Bros. Lewis 
and Duffy, and were escorted to their re- 
spective homes. After dinner, we adjourn- 
ed to the B. of L. E. hail, where we found 
the ladies waiting to be initiated into the © 
the mysteries of the Order. As we were 
about to open our meeting, Bros. Murry, 
Duffy and Hill, of Div. 347, were admitted. 
Bro. Murry, in behalf of Div. 377, pre- 
sented the new Division with the charter 
and rituals. Sister Lewis accepted them 
with thanks. The Brothers retiring, Div. 
92, with fifteen charter members, was or- 
ganized. In the evening, a lawn party was 
given, at the residence of Bro. Duffy. 
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The lawn was beautifully decorated with 
Chinese lanterns and headlights, which 
gave a very pleasing effect. The supper 
was grand. We were pleased to meet the 
President of Division 8. It was like meet- 
ing an old friend. The new Division was 
started under most promising circum- 
stances, as they have the hearty support 
of the Brothers. I wish to thank Bro. 
Lewis for courtesies shown me, and for 
getting transportation for me over the 
C. V. R. R. Wishing the new Division 
success, and hoping to meet them all again 
atsome future time, I am, yours fraternally, 
Mrs. E. P. HASTINGS. 


FORGET-ME-NOT Division, No. 92, of the 
G. I. A. to the B. of L. E., was organized in 
this city, Aug. 13, 1894, by Sister E. B. 
Hastings, of No. 119, Rutland, Vt., assisted 
by Sisters O. IL. Hill and D. Mahaney of 
same Division. At opening of meeting, a 
charter was presented by Bro. P. J. Mur- 
ray, in behalf of the members of No. 377, 
B. of L. E., which was accepted by Mrs. F. 
M. Lewis, for the ladies. In the evening, 
the members of Div. 377, and many other 
friends of the new Auxiliary, were treated 
to a very sumptuous spread. Bro. J. 
H. Duffy’s lawn was handsomely deco- 
rated with Chinese lanterns, flags, etc., 
which presented a very charming ap- 
pearance. After the guests had become 
seated, remarks expressing good-will and 
encouragement for No. 92, G.I. A., were 
made by Bro. O. . Hill, of No. 347, Rut- 
land, Vt., and members of No. 377. After 
passing a very enjoyable evening, the 
guests dispersed, wishing the Sisters of 
Forget-me-not, No. 92, a long and useful 
career as an organization. 

J. J. DONAHUE, F. A. E. 


On Wednesday morning, August 8th, 
Keystone Div., 20, met at the foot of Locust 
street, and took the ferry-boat over the 
river to Sheridanville, to picnic in the 
lovely grounds at Sister Risher’s, where all 
had a jolly good time. Brother Risher 
devoted most of his time entertaining 
the children, of whom there was quite a 
large number. Brother and Sister Risher 
know well how to entertain a large crowd. 
At twelve o’clock dinner was called, and a 
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lot of hungry people sat down to a table 
that fairly groaned with good things, to 
which we all did justice. When it came 
time to go home, all expressed regret that 
the day was so short. ONE OF THEM. 


I HAVE in my possession a gold ring, 
amethyst setting, and the amethyst inlaid 
with gold crescent and star. Think it was 
lost by some lady attending the Conven- 
tion of the B. of L. E. in this city in June 
last. Perhaps a mentionin your paper may 
find the owner. B. W. BRUNSON, 

Bookkeeper St. P. U. Depot. 


Goop CHEER Diy., 35 commenced their 
pleasant socials on the 18th inst., at the 
home of Mrs. J. N. Crane, who entertained 
them in her usual hospitable style. Music, 
singing and social talk was the order, 
until six o’clock, when delicious refresh- 
ments were served, and in the course of 
the evening Mrs. Crane, in the name of 
Good Cheer Division, presented Mrs. Har- 
win with a Past President’s pin, as a slight 
token of love and appreciation the Sisters 
feel for her. Mrs. Harwin very feelingly 
responded, and hoped she would always 
merit their appreciation. There was a 
good attendance, including several young 
guests who all gave their ten cents, which 
helped to make the first social of the 
season the success it was. 


L. S. CoFFIN Div., 168, have just com- 
pleted the furnishing of a ward in the new 
City Hospital for the use of the railroad 
people; it is all complete in every respect 
and we feel quite proud of our work; it is 
to be known as the railroad ward, and has 
been furnished now about one month. 
We have had no use for it as yet, and are 
in no hurry todo so, but we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that if any one should 
be unfortunate enough to be sick or hurt 
in any way, as they very frequently are, 
there will be a place to take them where 
they can have proper care and attention. 

SxEc. Div. 168. 


THE members of Loraine Div., 179, G.I. 
A. to the B. of lL. E., with their husbands, 
celebrated their first anniversary August 
15th, 1894, at the residence of Brother and 
Sister D. McConachies. Several Sisters 
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from St. Louis Star Division were present 
and very agreeably surprised us with a box 
of beautiful tea roses for the Sisters to 
wear, also a handsomestar and crescent of 
natural flowers which was beautifully ar- 
ranged onthe table on the lawn where 
supper was served. The gift was highly 
appreciated by us. The evening passed 
swiftly by with games and other amuse- 
ments. Sister Morsey’s conundrums, in 
August JOURNAL, afforded us quite a good 
deal of amusement. Just before supper 
was served, Mrs. A. Adams, President of 
Div. 179, with a few well chosen words, 
presented our retiring President, Mrs. D. 
McConachie, with a Past President’s pin, 
asaslight token of the appreciation of 
the Sisters. She accepted the same with a 
feeling response. The evening passed 
by quickly and not until a late hour did 
the merrymakers take their departure, 
pleased with all the world and especially 
with the first anniversary of Div. 179. 
Mrs. W. B. HORSTMAN. 


THE members of Turquoise Div., 170, 
with their husbands, gave Sister Holman 
an agreeable surprise on her return 
from California, where she had been seek- 
ing better health, and from where she re- 
turned much improved. At the close of 
our last meeting, Sister Franklin, V. P., 
announced that refreshments would be 
served in the banquet room in honor of 
our President’s return. When all fell into 
line, and to the strains of the grand march 
played by Sister Franklin, the procession, 
lead by Sister Holman and Brother Perry 
Brown, marched into the banquet room. 
Short talks were made by Sister Parks and 
inves. Daze, of Div. 134, \Brockie and 
McElroy, of 383, complimentary to our 
Auxiliary, after which all began to stow 
away ice cream and cake. Everyone 
went home happy and wished a repetition 
soon again. “BUENOS NOTCHES.” 


A PLEASANT company of ladies, Sisters 
of Division 106, assembled at the residence 
of their President, Mrs. E. E. Stewart, 
Friday evening, August 24th. The oc- 
casion which called them together was to 
give her a surprise, and to offer their con- 
gratulations in honor of the silver anni- 
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versary of her marriage. The pleasant 
family were all at home, Brother Stewart 
being in his usual merrymaking mood, 
demanding his share of the familiar greet- 
ings. Our Grand Chaplain, Sister Bowley, 
in behalf of the Division, and with words 
suited for the occasion, presented Sister 
Stewart with a beautiful silver pitcher and 
tray, properly inscribed. Music, games, 
railroad stories, reminiscences of St. Paul, 
Lake Harriet, etc., made the evening pass 
delightfully, until we were invited to the 
cozy dining-room, where a bountiful sup- 
per was provided by the generous and 
genial hostess. Div. 161, B. of lL. E., was 
well represented by their Chief, Brother 
Taylor, and others; but many had to re- 
tire at’ an early hour, as their trains left 
during the small hours of morning. Some 
of the guests had attended the crystal 
wedding of this happy pair, and left hoping 
to meet at their golden wedding, twenty- 
five years hence. 


THE ladies of Capitol City Div., 88, held 
asocial and lawn party on the evening of 
July 12th at the home of Brother and Sis- 
ter Blewer. A pleasant evening was spent 
socially. Refreshments were served on 
the lawn. Div. 88. 


MORALITY Div., 150, held an ice cream 
and cake social Thursday, August gth, at 
the residence of Sister Burr, 1602 Madison 
avenue, Kansas City. Excellent vocal and 
instrumental music was rendered and all 
were charmingly entertained by the 
hostess and her two lovely daughters. 

Mrs. P. C. WEDELL, Sec. 


CONFIDENCE Div., 68, Roanoke, Va., met 
with asad loss by fire, on Sunday, August 
8th. The building in which the Division 
meets was totally destroyed. We had re- 
cently put in a handsome desk, the gift of 
the B. of L. E., and it with our charter, 
stationery, etc., was lost. Our Division 
being a very new one, feels the loss deep- 
ly, but, with God’s blessing and the help 
of the B. of L. E., we will not give up. 
The Elks have kindly offered us their 
lodge room until we can make other ar- 
rangements, for which we heartily thank 
them. Yours in distress, 

. Mrs. R. B. ADAMS. 
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Technical. 


Bridge Defect Revealed by Photography. 


Now that it is possible to take instan- 
taneous pictures, the use of the camera 
has extended in every way. A few weeks 
ago acertain iron railway bridge in Eng- 
land was suspected to be unsafe. It looked 
all right, but there were some reasons 
why the managers were afraid of it. They 
could not decide, and sent up to London 
for a famous engineer to come and look it 
over. Hecame, and was also puzzled, until 
he thought of a way totestit. Hetooka 
camera, and made a picture of the bridge, 
with no train upon it. Then he kept the 
camera in position for a fast train to come 
on. Soon the express train came thunder- 
ing along, and just as the big locomotive 
struck the bridge, he pulled open the 
slide, and took a second picture on the 
same plate that still held the first. When 
the plate was examined, the picture with 
the train was found so much below the 
other as to show—what the managers and 
engineer feared—a dangerous droop to the 
bridge. 

[Charles R. Fletcher, chemical engineer 
and State assayer of Massachusetts, sends 
us the above very interesting and instruct- 
ive discovery of the use of photography, 
which seems to us of unusual value. 
Bridges usually stand upon the scientific 
demonstration of figures when built, and 
after upon the judgment of some ex- 
pert, sent to inspect them, without any 
process of tests except the eye. But the 
above is a Gemonstration of the effect of 
the sudden weight and force as the train 
strikes the bridge, that is entirely new, 
and permits of the possibility of measure- 
ments, and discoveries unknown, and if 
put in practice, must naturally obviate 
many accidents to bridges standing upon 
some inspector’s judgment only. Wehope 
to hear more of this.—ED.] 





Link and Valve [lotion. 





STOCKTON, KANSAS, Sept. 5, 1894. 
EDITOR JOURNAL: AsI have been a con- 
stant reader of your valuable JOURNAI, 
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for along time and have read lots about 
the mechanical workings of the locomo- 
tive and link and valve movement, I will 
ask some questions of the B. of L. E. 
boyswho are pretty well posted and will 
readily understand what I mean. 

First question. With reverse lever in 
forward notch, go ahead, main-rod start- 
ing from back dead center and stopped at 
22% degrees of driving wheel circumfer- 
ence, how far has the piston traveled in 
the cylinder, stroke 24 inches, crank-pin 
12 inches from center? And how far has 
the valve traveled, and how much of an 
opening would the port show if the chest 
lid was removed? 

Second question. Link in full gear, go 
ahead, how many degrees more does the 
lower end of the link travel than the upper 
end in completing one stroke of the 
valve? Jee. OREN MO MG 





BIGELOW, KANSAS, 
EDITOR JOURNAL: Which will give the 
most power, a pulley 14 inches in diame- 
ter to be run with belt applied ou rim, or 
a pulley 21 inches in diameter to be run 
with pitman, wrist-pin to be placed on rim 
of pulley, or 10% inches from center, ec- 
centric to be used to overcome dead cen- 
ters, power applied being equal? 
D. C. GRIFFIS. 


o@(3« 


The Most Economical Load for a 
Locomotive. 





A very valuable, practical and interest- 
ing discussion was started in the New 
York Railroad Club, by a paper from Mr. 
Geo. W. West, superintendent of motive 
power of the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, on “What is the Most Economical 
Load for the Locomotive, from the Stand- 
point of the Motive Power and the Trans- 
portation Departments?” 

Mr. West contended that the necessity 
for the means of starting abnormally heavy 
trains and the power to surmount steep 
grades is leading to the over-cylindering 
of locomotives. ‘“ Have you ever thought,” 
he continued, “that in the seventies, a 16- 
inch cylinder was counted big, and how it 
taxed the designers of locomotives to get 
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boilers large enough to furnish steam for 
them. Now 20-inch and 21-inch are com- 
mon, and still boilers are built that supply 
them. But how? Not worked as men 
used to work the engines with 16-inch 
cylinders at nearly full stroke. 

“This, in my opinion, is the stumbling- 
block, or whatever you may call it, that 
leads to a difference of opinion as to what 
is a load for a locomotive; for anything 
that is an overload cannot be economical. 
I have been on engines with division sup- 
erintendents when they would say to an 
engineer, climbing a heavy grade, and 
noticed the engine slacking yet holding 
up full boiler pressure, ‘Why don’t you 
drop her down a notch or two?’ And the 
engineer would reply: ‘If I do I must put 
on the second injector, and if that is done 
she will go back in steam.’ I have seen 
men insist on the lever being dropped 
down, with the result as predicted—out of 
steam. Now, if there is anything that 
grinds a master mechanic or superintend- 
ent of motive power, it is to examine the 
morning reports and see half a dozen or 
more engines reported losing time up 
Oneida Hill or Rock Tavern Grade on 
account of ‘no steam,’ he knowing the en- 
gine is in good order, and the only reason 
in his mind for being shy on steam is that 
the yardmaster has just measured off a 
mile or less of cars, without any regard to 
their capacity, and in his opinion it should 
not be reported as ‘no steam,’ but an 
‘overload.’”—Locomotive Engineering. 





QUINCY, ILL., Aug. 26, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: One of the keystones 
of a successful and well-paid engineer is 
his ability to demonstrate by theory as 
well as practice the various problems con- 
nected with his business, and no incentive 
toward that goal is greater than where a 
license is demanded by either govern- 
ment, State orcity authority. When men 
engaged in the business of steam engin- 
eering are aware that they must be edu- 
cated and that the higher the knowledge 
the greater the wages paid, and that the 
most responsible positions go to those 
who are best able to demonstrate with 
clearness that “ facts not fancies” are the 
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basis of knowledge, it is evident that 
men are then attracted to the service who 
are able, by educational attainments and 
strength of mind, to clearly explain and 
lucidly demonstrate the various problems 
which are daily presented to the engineer- 
ing fraternity. 

The article by ‘“ Loughrea” (page 710), 
in August JOURNAL, is full of great possi- 
bilities, and is worthy of the earnest con- 
sideration of all men who have the welfare 
of the business at heart. To me, there is 
no question about the idea of licensing 
locomotive engineers being a good one, 
and no doubt the companies would look 
upon such a move as a good long step 
toward settling the wage question. Much 
could. be written both for and against 
this idea, and it should be aired 
thoroughly through the columns of the 
JouRNAL. An instance happened in my 
presence two weeks ago. A steamer on 
the Father of Waters pulled into Quincy, 
and the engineer in charge was required 
to present himself at court; a request was 
made of the writer for an engineer, but I 
had none to spare. A man standing by, 
who proclaimed himself an engineer, was 
asked: “ Have you a ‘chief’s’ license for 
the Mississippi?”’ His answer was “No.” 
No comment is necessary; his proclama- 
tion did not satisfy the captain that he was 
a qualified engineer. The piece of parch- 
ment issued by Uncle Sam, in the posses- 
sion of this man, would have secured him 
recognition at once, and a situation (tem- 
porary) also. Let us hear from others 
upon this question. Knowledge is power, 
and always secures admiration from our 
employers, be they railroad officials or not. 

GEO. W. TEASDALE. 





Nozzles, Stacks and Extensions. 


The report of the committee of the 
Master Mechanics’ Association on exhaust 
nozzles and steam passages, is more com- 
prehensive than its title would indicate, 
for it is practically impossible to study 
one part of draft appliance without con- 
sidering its relation tothe others. Conse- 
quently the report deals with stacks and 
extension fronts as well as nozzles. It 
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is surprising into what a chaotic condition 
information on the subject of draft appli- 
ances is found. One believes in long ex- 
tension fronts and another would not 
have them on the road; careful and con- 
scientious superintendents of motive 
power know that the taper stack is right, 
while other officials standing equally well 
among their fellows have been through it 
all and know that the straight stack is the 
best. The same conflict of opinion is 
found on every detail relating to the front 
end of alocomotive boiler. The import- 
ance of the committee’s work is therefore 
apparent. 

The work of the committee is not at 
present sufficiently complete to definitely 
settle any of these problems, but from the 
character of their preliminary report 
there is every reason to believe that when 
they complete their work they will have 
tendered the association a mass of data 
which will settle some of these questions 
forever. Already they have found that a 
short extension is more desirable than a 
longer one. Shortening the extension 
increases the vacuum within it. This 
statement is reasonable, and all other 
things being equal, the more easy it is to 
obtain a vacuum in the smoke-box the 
more satisfactory will be the performance 
of the locomotive. The fire does not 
need coaxing, and the strong draft is ob- 
tained without a serious loss by back pres- 
sure in the cylinders. 

But, while short front ends are desirable, 
it must be remembered that reducing the 
volume of the smoke-box alters the char- 
acter of the draft by causing the pressure 
in the smoke-box to fluctuate more. These 
fluctuations may be so great as to tear up 
the fire, thus doing harm instead of good. 
If suchis found to be the case, the remedy 
is at hand, in altering the size of the ex- 
haust nozzles or the volume of the steam 
passages so that the exhaust will be less 
explosive and its period of action longer, 
giving a more even action and a more 
uniform pressure in the smoke-box. It 


seems to us that these two changes should 


in most cases go together. 

From the conclusions of the committee 
in regard to the size and shape of the 
smoke-stack and the relative position of 
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the nozzle and stack, it is shown in a 
striking manner that the great essential 
is the point at which the exhaust steam 
strikes the walls of the stack. It is true 
that a taper stack gives the maximum 
draft, but it is not clear that the better 
performance is due so much to the taper 
in the stack above the point where the 
steam jet strikes it as by the taper below 
that point by which the area at the bottom 
is made much greater than at the con- 
traction or “choke.” Ifstraight stacks may 
be made to give good results and taper 
stacks to do better if the exhaust strikes 
its walls below the point of smallest di- 
ameter, why is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the chief gain is in the bell-mouthed 
shape of the lower end of the taper stack? 
As far as we know, experiments bearing 
on this point are not on record.—_Railway 
Lingineering and Mechanics. 





A New Electrical Locomotive. 


There is an electric locomotive in course 
of construction in this city which promises 
to meet all the requirements for propelling 
railroad trains. Itisan eight-horse power 
machine, and it is unique. 

The distinctive feature of the invention 
is the substitution of a piston and cylinder 
in place of the usual rotary motor for the 
application of power. The cylinder is 
much longer than for steam purposes, and 
has in its interior a series of magnets. 
The piston passes entirely through the 
cylinder, with crossheads at either end. 
On the piston, within the cylinder, is a 
series of armatures of peculiar construc- 
tion. On the axle of the driving wheels 
are commutators, whose function is to ap- 
ply and cut off the electric current, just as 
the eccentrics control the steam of a steam 
engine. The principle of the machine is 
the admission of the current to the mag- 
nets in the cylinder, which are in advance 
of the piston rod, and by their action on 
the armatures the piston rod is moved for- 
ward. As the stroke is ended, the current 
is cut off from the magnets first charged, 
and applied to those at the rear of the 
piston, giving it a reverse motion, thus 
maintaining a strong, regular motion. 


\ 
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There is absolutely no back pressure from 
the electric current, while in a rotary 
motor this is estimated at 20 per cent. of 
the force applied. 

It is practicable to run the machine at 
200 revolutions of the axle per minute, 
and with a driving wheel 8% feet in di- 
ameter and the crank pin 3 feet from the 
center there would be a 6-foot stroke, 
under a full head of power. The machine 
is adapted to receive the electric current 
either by a trolley wire, a third rail in the 
track, or from a storage battery.—oston 
Transcript. 





Air=Brake Peculiarities. 


DEFECTIVE BRAKES ON ENGINE AND 
TENDER. 

Has it ever occurred to our air-breke 
friends that engineers pulling trains en- 
tirely equipped with air—passenger trains 
for instance—give but little attention to 
their engine and tender brakes? Itisa 
matter of fact that passenger car brakes 
are more nicely adjusted and kept in bet- 
ter condition than the brakes on the en- 
gines that haul them. When a passenger 
engineer finds there is something wrong 
with his brakes, that they don't hold, he 
generally goes after the conductor and 
asks him to examine the cars and see if 
one or more of the brakes are not cut out. 
He expects the train to make the stops, 
and really would alittle bit rather that the 
engine wouldn’t ‘be init.” It is different 
with the freight engineers; they seldom 
have a full train of air, except, of course, 
on the mountain roads, and sometimes 
there is a train with no air-brakes at all 
but those of the engine, and naturally 
freight engineers are interested in having 
their engine and tender brakes as efficient 
as possible; but when all freight cars are 
air-equipped, will not freight engineers be 
as careless about their engine brakes as the 
passenger engineers are now? 


A DRIVER-BRAKE DOES NOT HURT THE 
ENGINE. 

The theory of long ago that driver- 
brakes are hard on an engine seems to 
live yet in the minds of our old passenger 
runners, and many of them don’t know 
whether their engine brakes hold or not. 
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When they get their engine out of the 
house to go out on their run they start 
their pump slowly and don’t run up much 
pressure. Do their stopping with the re- 
verse lever to work the water out of the 
cylinders until they couple on to train, 
and on the road the train-brakes make the 
stops. 
WHEELS SLID BY DEFECTIVE BRAKE. 

I was night hostler for quite a while. 
A certain engine and engineer came in on 
the same run every night, one of the old- 
est runners on the road. One night he 
brought his engine in and left her by the 
roundhouse, shutting off his air-pump be- 
fore he left her. As soon as he was off I 
moved the engine down to the ash pit and 
stopped her with the brake. When Iwent 
to start, I found the brake stuck. The 
engine and tender brakes were actuated 
by a single triple-valve and auxiliary reser- 
voir, but the tender brake was set so 
tightly that the wheels slid, while the 
driver brakes were in perfect release. By 
loosening the pipe fitting at different 
points, I found that air pressure from the 
tender brake only passed as far as the hose 
between the engine and tender. The tender 
had one of those forms of brake-rigging 
where the push-rod is attached nearest to 
the fixed central fulcrum of a dead lever, 
with the pull-rods connected to the ends 
of the lever. There was but little slack in 
the rigging, and it allowed such a short 
piston travel that with the hose leading to 
driver-brakes stopped up, there was but 
little room for expansion of the auxiliary 
air, and with a bad leak in the pipe con- 
necting the train pipe with the triple- 
valve, it was easy to understand why the 
tender brake should stick and slide the 
wheels while the driver brakes were in- 
operative. I looked at the engineer’s re- 
port of repairs wanted, and found nothing 
as to his brake, and Iconcluded that he 
had put a blind gasket in the hose fitting 
to cut out his driver brake. The engine 
came in in the same condition every night 
for a week, when she was taken off the run 
and laid in for a few days to have her 
valves faced and have ¢wo new pairs of 
wheels put under the tender, etc. The 
morning she was laid up I went down to 
the roundhouse, and the foreman, speaking 
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of work laid out for that engine, incident- 
ally remarked that there was work re- 
ported on nearly everything about the 
engine but the brake. He showed me 
how closely the tender and driver brake 
shoes hugged the wheels; the pump had 
lately been overhauled, and soon. Then 
I told him about it, and he had the engine 
fired up immediately, and put the air- 
brake men to work on her. They tooka 
large piece of gummy waste out of the 
hose, and they stopped the leak in the 
train pipe, and the brake worked all right. 
It didn’t take very long to doit. It looks 
like a matter of small importance, but it 
wasn’t. I don’t know, of course, what two 
new pairs of wheels cost, or the price paid 
for removing and replacing the wheels, 
but it is odd that the engineer ran his en- 
gine in such condition so long without 
noticing the disorder. 
REAL CASE OF TURNING ANGLE-COCK. 

I once fired a passenger engine whose 
brakes, independent driver and tender, 
were always in such poor condition that it 
was almost impossible to stop the train 
with an emergency application without 
breaking the Janney on the tender or the 
one it coupled with. We were on the same 
run every day, and on Saturday nights 
some young “toughs” would climb on 
the front end of the limited mail car next 
to the engine at our last stopping place on 
the road, ride about four miles to the 
village where they lived and then pull the 
air signal. Of course we would forget 
that it was Saturday night and about those 
fellows and would stop, when the boys 
would jump off and take to their heels. 
But one night we saw them get on, and the 
engineer said: “Tl take those fellows to 
Terre Haute to-night.” At the usual 
place the music began. The air-whistle 
played a regular tune. It was a heavy 
down-grade and the Old Man shut off and 
let her roll. At the foot of the grade the 
track was being raised and filied and there 
was a slow order for that place, but he in- 
tended to go over as fast as he dared, and 
with all confidence in the train brakes he 
let the train fall down that hill P. D.Q. 
The air-gauge showed a train pipe press- 
ure of 75 pounds before he applied the 
brake, and when he got pretty close to the 
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rough track, he jammed the brake on 
heavy, or rather intended to. There was 
just a little swzsh of air from the three-way 
cock and the black hand of the gauge was 
down to zero. Those fellows on the front 
end of the mail car, finding that the air 
signal hadn’t the usual effect, began to 
experiment with the angle-cocks. They 
had seen brakes applied by turning the 
cock at rear end of train and thought they 
could stop the train by turning the angle- 
cocks between the engine and mail car. 
The engineer whistled for brakes, and the 
trainmen responded by going after the 
hand-brakes, thinking the air had failed, 
and did not pull the conductor’s valve, but 
we were on good track again before the 
speed was reduced much. There might as 
well have been no brake on the engine and 
tender for all the good it did. We went 
over that piece of track with the engine 
working in the back-motion on sand, and 
it was the roughest ride I ever had with- 
out the engine leaving the rails, but the 
bad track at that place probably prevented 
a collision a little later. When we got 
stopped we opened the angle-cock that had 
been closed, tried the brakes, found them 
all rightand started. Itis hardly neces- 
sary to say that those air-brake amateurs 
of the front end had vanished. Think 
they got spilled off going over that cordu- 
roy track. 

In the city yard there was a railroad 
crossing approached by a curve, and the 
lines of box cars in the side tracks ob- 
structed a view of the crossing, which had 
no elevated signal. Our card time ‘was 
short through the yards, the brake was 
rarely applied until we neared the curve, 
and that night there was a train on the 
crossing. Having to slow up for that bad 
track undoubtedly prevented a wreck. 
WHY BRAKES ON FREIGHT ENGINES ARE 

KEPT IN ORDER, 

Now, even passenger runners should not 
depend on always being able to apply the 
brake on every carin their train, although 
the brakes may be in perfect condition be- 
fore leaving. There is the “deadly angle- 
cock.” Of course, trouble from that source 
is magnified, but the danger exists. A 
powerful brake on our modern heavy pas- 
senger engines goes a long ways toward 


hee 


stopping a train. Freight engineers know 


the effect of a good engine brake on a_ 


train of thirty or forty cars not equipped 
with air-brakes. While a hostler, I had 
the opportunity to notice the difference in 
the efficiency of the brakes on passenger 
and freight engines, and found but few 
passenger engines with really powerful 
brakes, while it was a rare thing to find a 
freight engine with a brake that did not 
hold good, and where there was such a 
one, there was certainly a report left for 
brake work. 


WHY PUSH-DOWN DRIVER BRAKES HOLD 
BETTER THAN PULL-UPS. 

The roundhouse foreman asked me once 
why it was that with eight-wheeled en- 
gines, push-down driver-brakes held bet- 
ter than the pull-ups. Such really is the 
case here, and my idea is this: nearly all 
the pull-up brakes are supplied with air 
from the tender triple and auxiliary, and 
the air expands in the three-brake cylin- 
ders to a lower pressure than it does with 
the push-down brakes, which have their 
own triples and auxiliary reservoirs and 
fewer pipes and fittings to work loose and 
leak. Of course, with the pull-up brake, 
the tender auxiliary is calculated to be of 
sufficient capacity to supply the three cyl- 
inders with the required pressure, but 
don’t seem to do it. It is often placed 
under the tender where it is inconvenient 
for the engineman to drain it, and its air 
capacity is lessened by water collecting, 
while the driver-brake auxiliary may be 
drained without trouble.— W2ll’ W. Wood, 
in Locomotive Engineering. 





An Air=Brake Test. 


Brother G. A. Mclean, of Salt Lake 
Diy., 222, sends us the following account 
of an air brake test, which will no doubt 
be of peculiar interest to many of our 
Brothers who are continually facing the 
danger of a “runaway ” on our mountain- 
ous roads: 

Mr. John M. Hurst, Master Mechanic of 
the Salt Lake & Hot Springs Railway, has 
invented an improvement on the Westing- 
house automatic air brake, which, in the 


opinion of a number of prominent rail- 
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way men who recently witnessed a practi- 
cal test of the device on the line of the 
Utah Central Railway, bids fair to create 
entirely new possibilities in railroading 
on heavy grades. The invention is noth- 
ing less than a device whereby a continu- 
ous pressure is maintained on the brakes, 
after the application at the engineer’s 
valve has been made. 

In the Westinghouse automatic air 
brake system, the application of the air 
partially exhausts the supply of air carried 
in the auxiliary reservoirs, and in order to 
recharge these auxiliary reservoirs it is 
necessary to release the brakes, all but a 
pressure of fifteen pounds, and it is dur- 
ing these periods when the process of 
recharging is going on and the brakes are 
not fully applied, that the momentum of 
the trainincreases. That these frequent 
releases of the brakes is a strong element 
of danger in railroading in a mountainous 
country is witnessed by the frequent dis- 
asters that have been the result of trains 
running away on heavy grades. These 
disasters are not altogether results of 
faulty construction in the Westinghouse 
brakes, but are frequently caused by faulty 
manipulation on the part of the engineer. 

With Mr. Hurst’s device the chances of 
improper manipulation are eliminated. 
The only safeguards that the railways 
have against such occurrences is that of 
reducing the down-hill load behind an 
engine to a given number of cars, the 
number varying according to the differ- 
ent grades that have been encountered. 
Mr. Hurst’s device effectually eliminates 
this dangerous element, and it was to give 
railway men an opportunity of passing on 
its merits that General Manager McGregor 
recently ran a special train from Salt Lake 
to Park City over the Utah Central Rail- 
way, on which road the appliance has 
been in continuous use since last Decem- 
ber. The party was composed of General 
Manager McGregor and General Superin- 
tendent Mackintosh, of the Utah Central; 
General Superintendent Bancroft, Master 
Mechanic Patterson and General Air-Brake 
Inspector Theo. A. Hedendahl, of the 
Union Pacific; General Manager Simon 
Bamberger and Master Mechanic Hurst 
(the inventor of the device), of the Salt 
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Lake & Hot Springs Railway; Mr. I. M. 
Burgoon, a prominent Eastern railroad 
man; Mr. George Goss, formerly Chief 
Engineer of the Rio Grande Western Rail- 
way; several prominent Salt Lake busi- 
ness men, a number of ladies and the 
Tribune reporter. Invitations had been 
extended to General Superintendent 
Welby and Master Mechanic Lamplugh, 
of the Rio Grande Western, but neither of 
these gentlemen were present. 

The train consisted of an ordinary coach 
and the general manager’s private car, in 
the observation room of which two ordin- 
ary duplex air gauges were attached to 
the train pipes, so that the occupants of 
the car could at all times read the pressure 
carried in the main reservoir and could 
note the pressure in the train pipes when 
the brakes were applied. Engineer Ar- 
thur Edson was at the throttle, and it de- 
pended on his intelligent handling of the 
air whether the peculiar merits of Mr. 
Hurst’s device should be displayed to the 
best advantage. 

The trip up Parley’s canyon was without 
incident, and it was not until the down 
grade on the other side of the divide was 
encountered that the air was applied, and 
the experts had achance to make notes 
on the value of Mr. Hurst’s patent. Down 
the long stretches of 2% to 4 per cent. 
grade, from the divide to Park City, the 
eyes of the railway men were fastened on 
the two air gauges in the car, and every 
application of the air and its result was 
noted. The hand indicating the pressure 
on the brakes would show an application 
of 20 or 25 pounds to the square inch, and 
would remain at that figure until it was 
the pleasure of the engineer to increase or 
decrease the pressure; whatever applica- 
tion was made, could be maintained in- 
definitely, and the brakes never be re- 
leased for the recharging of the auxiliary 
reservoirs, as in the ordinary automatic 
brake. 

The best test was given on the return 
trip, when the steep grades that are a 
feature of the Utah Central on the Salt 
Lake side of the divide, had to be de- 
scended. The maximum grade here is 7 
per cent., and applications of 40 pounds 
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pressure were frequently necessary to keep 
the train under control. Whatever the 
application, however, the apparatus did 
not fail to maintain it at that figure until 
changed at the engineer’s valve. 

This performance fulfilled all the prom- 
ises Mr. Hurst had made for his invention, 
and he was congratulated by the railway 
men on having so successfully surmount- 
ed the greatest obstacle of the ordinary 
automatic system, and one which had 
been attempted by intelligent air-brake 
specialists all over the United States. 

The device does not in any way displace 
the Westinghouse automatic brake, as the 
pump, engineer’s valve, triple valve, auxil- 
iary reservoirs and brake cylinders are all 
Westinghouse. Its features are the addi- 
tion to the regular air-brake equipment of 
the engine of a small cylinder and a double 
train pipe instead of a single, as in the 
ordinary brake. The addition to the cars 
is simply the double train pipe, and the 
disadvantage attached to two couplings 
for the double line has been overcome by 
a specially designed duplex coupling, by 
which both air hose are connected as easily 
as in the case of the single pipe. 

The purpose of the second line of pipe 
is to retain the air in the brake cylinder 
while the auxiliary reservoir is being con- 
stantly recharged from the main reservoir 
on the engine, without varying the brake 
power, unless desired by the engineer. 
The device also economizes in the running 
of the air pump, as no air is lost except 
when the brakes are released for the pur- 
pose of increasing the speed of the train 
on a descending grade. 

Further, the. cars equipped with the 
Hurst improvement can be coupled indis- 
criminately with cars carrying the ordi- 
nary brake, without interfering in any way 
with the automatic features of either. 

While yesterday’s trip was undertaken 
for the purpose of exhibiting the practical 
workings to prominent railway men, it 
was for the more immediate purpose of 
obtaining an opinion from Mr. Theo. A. 
Hedendahl, the air-brake specialist of the 
Union Pacific, than whom there is prob- 
ably no higher authority on air-brake 
matters in the United States. Mr. Heden- 
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dahl’s opinion will, therefore, be accepted 
by most railroad men as that of a strictly 
impartial judge. He states that the end 
which Mr. Hurst’s improvement accom- 
plishes is one that has been eagerly looked 
for by all progressive railway men, and in 
his opinion there is no doubt left, since 
the test, but that the problem of a 
continuous application of the brakes by 
air has been solved. While he does not 
claim perfection for the device in all its 
details, he is unqualified in his opinions as 
to its efficiency. 

Mr. Hurst has labored for years on this 
problem that is nowso signally demon- 
strated, and is very naturally elated over 
the good opinions of the high authorities 
who witnessed the tests. 





The Engineer who ‘ Tinkers.’’ 


Some one ought to say a word for the 
engineer who knows enough to “tinker” 
with his engine when it needsit. Away 
back in the dim past some fellow, un- 
doubtedly with innocent intent, made a 
few remarks about the trouble that comes 
along with too much engine-tinkering; 
and those remarks have ever since fur- 
nished a perennial text for the just-to-fill- 
out-a-column editor of technical journals. 
They have been changed into all sorts and 
conditions of phraseology, good, bad and 
indifferent, and got into’spaces of 3 to Ioo 
lines. Every kind of epithet has been ap- 
plied to the man who does the ‘“tinker- 
ing,’ and every possible ill to which a 
steam engine could be heir to has been 
shown to have resulted from it. 

Now, there are men around engines who 
ought to do no “tinkering,” but they are 
not engineers. 
around loose in the places engineers ought 
to fill. These be they who never ought to 
get within a half-mile of an engine with 
wrench or hammer. 

No one ever knew a veal engineer do 
too much tinkering. He is just lazy 
enough not to do useless work, and just 
enterprising enough to do such “ tinker- 
ing” as is required. An engineer who 
hasn’t push enough about him to “tinker” 
the pounds and other little ills out of his 


-ed with hot water. 


They are men who rattle. 
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engine ought to get an easier job without 
serious delay. He might do well at hold- 
ing down a chair or something of the sort, 
but as an engineer he hasn’t just a little 
chance for success. Inthe best interest of 
his employer he ought to get another job 
before his engine has to go to the machine 
shop, or the machine shop go to the en- 
gine.—American Machinist. 








Tur Railway Ammonia Motor Compatly 
has recently had built, at the works of the 
De La Vergne Refrigerating Machine Com- 
pany, in New York, a motor car upon its 
system, and a trial took place at the De 
La Vergne works recently. The car is 
about the size of an ordinary horse or 
trolley car, and about one-half of its space 
is occupied by the motor. Anhydrous 
ammonia, in this car, is charged in a res- 
ervoir, which is surrounded by a tank fill- 
From the reservoir it 
passes into the cylinder, where it acts on 
the piston precisely as steam does. The 
exhaust from the cylinder is conveyed 
into the water tank, where the ammonia 
is condensed, and can afterward be recov- 
ered, the inventors claim, with very small 
loss. In the trial, the reservoir was charged 
until the pressure was about 150 pounds, 
and the car was run about a mile back- 
ward and forward before the pressure ran 
down to 100 pounds. 

Nena tae 

ACCORDING to recently published state- 
ments of the surgeon-in-chief of a leading 
eastern road, color blindness is more com- 
mon than is generally supposed. His ex- 
amination of the employes who have to 
do directly with the movement of trains 
and the reading of signals leads him to 
state that from 5 to 6 per cent. of the male 
population are more or less color blind. 
A common form is the inability to dis- 
tinguish red as a separate color. It is 
confounded with gray or green. Inanum- 
ber of cases the color blind cannot dis- 
tinguish green. The complementary color 
appears gray. While less concerning this 
matter is now seen in print as compared 
with a few years ago, it is one that de- 
mands constant attention and watchfulness 
on the part of those who have it in charge. 
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| Selected Bumor. 


The Power of the Human Eye. 


——— 


A family druggist in North Chicago hap- 
pened to look up from the tub of fruit 
syrup he was compounding and was as- 
tonished to see the shattered wreck of a 
man enter and throw himself upon a chair. 
The wreck was in an awful condition, 
bleeding like Colonel Marco Bozarris, at 
every vein. 

“What in the name of Sir Walter Scott 
has happened to you ?” cried the druggist. 

“Pour a few quarts of arnica on me,” 
responded the wreck weakly, “and I will 
tell you.” 

The druggist stitched him up = and 
soaked him in healing fluids and listened 
to his story. 

“T live on Clifton avenue,” said the 
wreck. “Ihave lately been reading up on 
lion tamers, and I came to the conclusion 
that the human eye would subdue any 
beast that walks. I tried it on all the 
animals in the neighborhood, and it 
seemed to work all right. For two or 
three weeks I went around subduing 
things with myeye. ThenI got into an 
argument with a neighbor on the ques- 
tion. He held that a really fierce animal 
didn’t care aredcent for the human eye. 
I offered to bet $10 that he couldn’t pro- 
duce an animal that Icouldn’t conquer by 
looking at.” 

“Tcan guess the rest,” said the drug- 
gist. “He trotted outa big mastiff with 
amouth as large as the arctic regions, 
and you tried to subdue it, and it would 
not subdue to amount to anything, and in 
the grand symposium that followed the 
dog tried to make a record at plain and 
fancy chewing—and succeeded.” 

“That sounds reasonable enough,” re- 
plied the wreck wearily, “but it wasn’t 
the way it happened. My neighbor took 
sne into a strange yard by moonlight and 
asked me to hypnotize a big sorrel bull 
dog that was sitting on the porch. Sey- 
eral strangers were there to see the ex- 
periment and I went to work. I stared 
jnto the orbs of that beast for fifteen min- 
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utes, and it didn’t seem to move amuscle. 
Then to show that it was thoroughly sub- 
dued,I went up and placed my hand on 
its head. It was acast iron bull dog and 
was subdued when it first came from 
the foundry. While the spectators were 
laughing I sailed into my neighbor, deter- 
mined to whip him all around the block 
and up and down an alley, and you see the 
result. I wish that you would pour a pint 
of oil of sassafras down the back of my 
neck.”—J/udependent Herald. 





Don’t Want Greatness. 

“Say! I wish you’d do me a favor!” 
said an old man with a satchel, as a police- 
man approached him at the foot of Wood- 
ward avenue, the other evening. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T’m waitin’ here fur a boat up the shore 
—bin waitin’ about four hours. Fustly, a 
feller cums up and shakes hands with me, 
and calls me Shakspeare, and wants to 
know all about the family. I’m not Shak- 
speare, of course, but I kinder hated to 
to tell him so, and bought him a drink, 
and used himwhite. Nextly,a feller comes 
up, and calls me Cicero, and wants to know 
if all the folks was well. I’m not Cicero, 
of course, but he was so sure of Teper 
bought him a drink, and let him talk on. 
The next feller calls me Columbus, and 
pats me on the back fur diskiverin’ Amer- 
ica. He was way off, of course, but I 
bought him a drink, and let him down 
easy.” 

“And the fourth man?” asked the officer. 

“He called me gov’nor, and got a drink. 
The fifth one took me fur a judge, and the 
sixth one fur a congressman.” 

‘Well, what can I do for you?” 

“Jes kinder hang around fur a spell and 
explain matters. When the seventh chap 
comes up, and calls me George Washing- 
ton, and wants to know if the ole woman | 
has got over her rheumatiz and the baby 
has cut its back teeth, I’d like to hev you 
take him one side and tell him that ’'m. 
only Thomas White, and that the biggest 
thing I ever done in all my life was to 
shoulder a bar’l o’ flour on a bet of fifty 
cents. Durn this greatness! In the fust 
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place, I don’t want it, and in the next, I’m 
down to’leven cents in cash, and hev to 
live on cheese and crackers fur the next 
two days to come.” 





His Church Affiliations. 

This story is told of a minister of the 
Episcopal Church, traveling South, who 
met a citizen who claimed that he also was 
an Episcopalian : 

“To what parish do you belong?” 

“Don’t know nothin’ ’bout any parish,” 
was his reply. 

“Well, to what diocese do you belong?” 
I inquired. 

“There ain’t nothin’ of that sort in this 
part of the country, that I ever heard of,” 
he replied. 

“But who confirmed you?” said I. 

“Nobody,” he said. 

“But didn’t you tell me you were an 
Episcopalian?” I asked in astonishment. 

“Oh, yes,” said the old man, “I'll tell 
ye howitis. Last spring I went down to 
New Orleans visitin’, and while I was there 
I went ter church, and it happened to be 
an Episcopalian one, and, among other 
things, I heard ’em say that they’d left un- 
done them things they’d oughter done, 
and done them things they hadn’t oughter 
done; and I said to myself, ‘That’s jest 
my fix, too,’ and since then I’ve always 
considered myself an Episcopalian.” 

“Well,” said I, as I shook the old man’s 
hand, “if your ideas of an Episcopalian 
are correct, we are the largest denomina- 
tion in the world.”— Christian Statesman 





He Only Wanted a Little. 





“Oh,if I had only had a little corn?” he 
exclaimed as he put aside the paper and 
sat down to breakfast. 

“What would you have done with it, 
dear?” she asked, affectionately as she 
poured out his coffee. 

“Done with it,” hecried. ‘What do you 
suppose I would have done with it? Eaten 
rhe ge 

“T didn’t know, dear. I thought ” 

“Of course you didn’t know!” he inter- 
rupted irritably. “I suppose you think 
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I want to take it out to the stockyards and 
feed to the hogs! ButI don’t. I want it 
to sell. Do you understand that? To 
selit?: 

“Ts there much of a market for corn 
now?” she asked innocently. 

“Market!” hecried. “Is there a mar- 
ket? See here, Mrs. Dobbins, if I had 
had a little corn—just a little, mind you— 
I’d made my everlasting fortune yester- 
day. It’s gold, I tell you, pure gold now 
to those who have it. You can't touch the 
price with a 4o-foot pole.” 

“Oh, the price has gone up!” she ex- 
claimed understandingly. 

“Tt’s gone clear out of sight.” 

“And if you had some to sell now” 

“If Ihad some to sell now, I could 
send you to Europe.” 

“Tthink I understand,” she said quietly, 
and the matter was dropped until he was 
leaving for the office. Then she appeared 
with a big bundle in her arms. 

“T’ve got a surprise for you,” she said, 
with a glad smile. 

“Looks like a cord of wood,” he said, 
suspiciously. 

“Tt isn’t,’ she replied. “It’s some corn 
for you to sell on your way to the office. I 
got it for dinner, you know, but ”—— 

The door had slammed, and he was 
gone. He said nothing. He knew he 
could not do his feelings justice. 

“Maybe it wasn’t enough,” she mused 
as she watched him from the window. 
“But he said he only needed a little.”— 
Chicago Post. 








Generalship. 

“The Clantys does be slow returning 
what they borry,” said Mrs. Dolan: 

“Vis,” replied Mrs. Rafferty, ‘ Oi niver 
forgit the throuble Oi had gettin’ back the 
flatoirons Oi lint ’em wanst out o’ the 
koindness av me heart.” 

“ An how did yez git them?” 

“Oi sint my b’y Teddy to holier out that 
the Clantys wouldn’t be in this country 
only St. Patrick chased the snakes out av 
Oireland. Thin the oirons cem over the 
the back fince fasht enough. All Tiddy had 
to do wor to dodge’em.— Washington Star. 
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Moral vs. Legal Obligation. 





The battle that for a time shook the 
very foundation of business, law and 
order, is over, the smoke has cleared 
away, and the participants, from choice, 
as well as those who were forced into the 
madding crowd by the over-zealous, can 
now contemplate the mistakes made and 
the chaotic condition into which organized 
labor was forced by an unwise and badly 
considered policy, outlined and carried 
out by a comparative few, without either 
the consent or advice of the great majority, 
who were drawn into it by surrounding 
circumstances, over which they had no 
control, or did not try to control, evidently 
because of a doubt created by the sophisms 
of labor leaders, who preach the doctrine, 
“that an injury to one is the concern of 
all,” and while they are preaching invert 
the doctrine and turn the tide of battle 
from the real enemy, Pullman, to the rail- 
road employes, without any regard to the 
suffering, loss and injury their conduct of 
affairs would bring to others. These la- 
bor agitators talk glibly of the sacrifices of 
those who made the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence possible, and of the Revolution 
of France, in 1789 to 1799, without touch- 
ing upon the difference between the moral 
force of an obligation to stand in line and 
stay there, and the physical force of a 
government to compel men to stand in 
line, after they have once signed their 
names pledging allegiance. “We want 
one common head, just like the govern- 
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ment of the United States, says the agi- 
tator, and all classes to be amenable to 
that head ; and, when the order is given, 
to get down and out, we want to know 
they will obey. In union there is strength, 
and every laboring man must put himself 
in line; take the oath of allegiance to the 
principle that the injury to one is the con- 
cern of all, and delegate the power to 
some visible head, to order you out at will, 
whenever he deems it advisable to do so, 
and without your advice or consent.” This 
is the denial of the rights and privileges 
they claim for themselves. Organized la- 
bor was created because they were denied 
a voice in fixing the conditions under 
which they should live; but it is evident 
many laboring men have listened to these 
arguments, only thinking what power it 
would give to coerce the employer, 
without once thinking what the result 
would be to themselves. We, too, be- 
lieve in organization and on the broad 
plan of the States with a national consid- 
eration for the welfare of all and on the 
lines of the formation of our National 
Government; but we do so with the full 
understanding that each man in an Amer- 
ican community recognizes that his free- 
dom to do as he pleases is limited by the 
same right of others to do as they please. 
The nation has been built up with the idea 
always prevailing that the individual, the 
community, and the State, shall respect 
others’ rights and privileges, while they 
are guarding their own, and so with these 
cumulated rights which we call the Gen- 
eral Government. But this was neither 
the teaching nor practice of those who 
organized and conducted the Pullman 
strike, who with utter disregard of the 
autonomy of the individual or class, by 
persuasion of the few, and incisive lan- 
guage to many, coerced a large force of 
men into sacrifices and conditions of ma- 
terial injury without a possibility of doing 
any good toward securing the object they 
desired to attain. It was an attempt to 
cure the injury to a few by injuring many, 
and without their having any voice in the 
sacrifices they were required to make, a 
condition if applied by any other factor 
to them would, and did, bring a series of 
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resolutions condemning the government 
for doing just what they themselves have 
preached was the proper power to give to 
some central head of organized labor if 
it would be successful. This partially 
willing and greatly enforced violation of 
both obligation and contract, produces 
the view of the social conditions between 
the employer and employe on the mind of 
the public, as expressed by General Miles, 
in the Forum: “The employer has too 
little confidence in his employe, too little 
consideration and sympathy for his con- 
dition, and too little interest in his wel- 
fare; while on the other hand, the em- 
ploye has a feeling of hostility and 
prejudice, in many instances amounting to 
almost actual hatred of hisemployer. To 
what extent this feeling has been engen- 
dered and promoted by the demagogues, 
we leave them to answer.” Some go so 
far as to say that strikes are a disease of 
the social organism, are contagious and 
can only be stopped when suppressed by 
some powerful antidote. This is far too 
common a view of labor under much of its 
unfortunate leadership, and is the result of 
too little individuality in the considera- 
tion of the grave questions of policies 
adopted, which are too many times the 
theories of the individual rather than the 
prevailing sentiment of a common body 
of men who have looked well into the 
questions involved. And this can be 
obviated only bysubmitting the question 
to be decided tothe popular majority of 
those to be affected by it for a decision, 
This was not the case in the Pullman 
strike, when it was diverted from its legiti- 
mate channel, but was the work of an 
aggressive minority crowding the major- 
ity out of line and out of harmony with 
the best interests of every factor involved, 
and this could not have been possible 
only forthe difference between an obliga- 
tion maintained solely by the character of 
the man who makes it, with no power to 
enforce obedience, andan obligation made 
to the government with power to compel 
obedience thereto. The honest leader of 
labor will use no sophism, will paint no 
ambiguous pictures for the purpose of 
touching the imagination rather than the 
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mind, but will work with all his power for 
the upbuilding of character until an obli- 
gation made by the individual means 
something that can not be laid aside 
to-day because it requires some sacrifice, 
and taken up to-morrow because it is 
pleasant to wear. We must have more in- 
telligent training, severer self-discipline 
and akeener moral sense of obligation be- 
fore we can avoid these mistakes and dis- 
astrous conclusions to efforts of organized 
labor to cure such monstrous evils as 
that at Pullman. We believe, however, 
there must be some resultant from the 
forcibly expressed opinions of both or- 
ganized labor and the public, which will 
bear good fruit. The following concise 
view as expressed by the General Mana- 
ger, we think, generally prevails, and 
must tend to the suppression of Duke- 
doms and individual ownership of all 
rights and privileges, including human 
rights: 

In the midst of the disaster and suffering that 
have so sorely oppressed both the railroads and 
the wage-earners, the Pullman Company is the 
one interest that has suffered least, though most 
at fault. But its day of reckoning is yet to come. 
The deep-seated feeling of resentment against 
Pullman will bear fruit in losses to the company 
later on. Even now thousands of travelers are 
looking for some other mode of conveyance than 
Pullman’s cars. 

George M. Pullman‘s own statement is a suf- 
ficient condemnation of his policy. It aims to 
justify a course of action that has been purely 
selfish all the way through. “With cold delibera- 
tion, he states that the employes of the Pullman 
Company have lost, by reason of the shut-down, 
earnings of more than $300,000 up to this time. 
No portion of the blame for this terrible loss is 
admitted to be the fault of the company, although 
it is well known that previous to the strike em- 
ployes received as low as eight cents for two 
weeks’ work, after deduction for rent and water 
tax. A company that can absorb two weeks’ 
services of an employe in rent, and then present 
him with a check for eight cents, simply adds in- 
sult to robbery. As for the railway losses, which 
have been fabulous in this strike, Mr. Pullman 
says not a word about them. Serene in his own 
self-complacency, he is calmly indifferent to the 
fact that millions of dollars damages have been 
inflicted on innocent railway corporations asa 
sort of vicarious atonement for his greed and 
mismanagement. Nero fiddled while Rome burn- 
ed; Pullman turned a deaf ear while the nation 
strangled. 

Labor struggled with this monstrosity, 
whether wisely or not, and it at least has 
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centered the minds of the people upon 
the evils it has to contend with, and 
through the only means it possesses. It 
is an infallible rule, that no great evil is 
ever effectually cured only by those who 
suffer from it, and it seems the only way 
the public can be aroused and made to 
move and to assume its rightful responsi- 
bility is by being violently disturbed and 
inconvenienced. We hope some good will 
come from it, to atone for the evil accru- 
ing from the mistakes. Organized labor 
will in all probability profit by the experi- 
ence of others., Organization is here, and 
is here to stay, and, as the American En- 
gineer says: 


The American Railway Union may be disinte- 
grated, but the interests which it represented will 
be reorganized in some other form and probably 
by other people, and the same disputes will come 
up again and continue tocome up. Ifthe officers 
and representatives of the new associations are 
men of good sense and concerned most about the 
true interests of the members, and employers are 
disposed to deal fairly with them, conciliation 
and arbitration on a peaceful and rational basis 
will be possible; butif the men are represented 
by pot-house blatherskites, as they so often are, 
andifemployers do not believe in nor practice the 
doctrine of fair play in their dealings with their 
men, and renew their attempts to crush out trades 
unions, then the barbarous methods will again be 
resorted to in settling disputes, which are sure to 
arisein the future as they have in the past. In 
this, asin the administration of nearly all other 
human affairs, the character of the administra- 
tors is the most important element. 

It therefore seems of the utmost importance to 
employers, as well as to the men, that the officers 
of trades unions should be intelligent and fair- 
minded men. So long asa policy of repression is 
practiced toward trades unions, the best of the 
working men will be deterred from holding office 
in them. A hundred years of experience has 
shown as clearly as anything can be shown that 
trades unions, in a free country, can not be 
‘crushed out.’’ The idea so fondly entertained 
by some that they can be exterminated is the 
blindest of folly. We will have trades unions of 
some kind as inevitably as we will have political 
caucuses, theaters and breweries. Whether these 
will be good or bad, whether the action of the 
first will be for the public good, the amusements 
of the second improving or degrading, and the 
product of the last wholesome or poisonous de- 
pends upon the people who control and conduct 
those “‘institutions.’”? Any one of them may be 
the source of intolerable evil, or be a benefit to 
the community. It isso with trades unions. It 
would appear to be the part of wisdom for em- 
ployers as well as working men todo all that is 
possible to secure their efficient organization, so 
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that the men could be fairly represented, and the 
best of them should occupy the places of author- 
ity and influence, in which they have the power 
of doing so much harm or so much good. 





The Pullman Experiment. 


Just now we are being treated to a whole 
lot of nonsense about the failure of the 
“Pullman social experiment,” so called. 
The recent trouble has opened the fusillade 
of “I told you so’s,” whose exultation is 
often thinly veiled. We are informed, 
with the utmost gravity, that one more 
great philanthropic experiment has gone 
to smash, and the question mark is erect- 
ed, like some old scarecrow, over against 
the possibility of helping masses of people 
to better living. “We must go back to 
individual self-help! Leave every man to 
hew out his success!’ is the cry of a social 
orthodoxy, which sees only what it wants 
to see. Suppose, now, that we turn to 
other so-called “experiments,” which 
closely resemble some features of Pull- 
man. Every student of social problems 
knows that in a number of cities of Eng- 
land whole blocks of tumble-down build- 
ings have been purchased by city corpora- 
tions, the buildings razed, and model 
tenements erected. Gas, water, pavements, 
sewers, schools, every general need of ur- 
ban life has been furnished to the inhab- 
itants,in as good or better shape than at 
Pullman. In no instance has this work, as 
a whole, met with other than a fair degree 
of success. 

Now, mark the fundamental differ- 
ence between these municipal plans 
and the Pullman “experiment.” In the 
English cities, there has been no effort to 
make a profit. The people have not been 
exploited to return dividends to investors. 
The cities have borrowed money at pre- 
vailing low rates of 3 or 4 per cent., and 
the tenants have been charged only this 
interest, withcostofadministration. Com- 
pare this with the situation at Pullman. 
So far as the recent trouble is concerned, 
we have no reference directly to plans for 
social betterment. It was not over model 
tenements, gas, water, sewers, pavement or 
school charges that the quarrel began. It 
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was over rates of wages, and these in- 
volved a vast problem of interest and 
profit accumulations, amounting to a reg- 
ular dividend of 8 per cent., when money 
is not worth over 5 per cent. in almost 
any banking market, and a surplus accum- 
ulation of $16,000,000 on a capitalization of 
$36,000,000. If such a rate of interest and 
such a percentage of surplus profits had 
been a part of the Birmingham or Glasgow 
plan, it is not a wild guess to say that it 
would have certainly failed. 


If we examine carefully this whole Pull- 
man trouble we shall find that its failure 
is not due to its philanthropy, but to zfs 
lack of philanthropy. As a_ business 
project, the Pullman Company is a vast 
success financially, at least for the stock- 
holders. As a philanthropic experiment, 
it limps and halts at every step. And 
right here every friend of social progress 
hasa right to a firm protest. As this 
modern world goes, “business” and 
philanthropy soon part company. Be- 
cause the “ business ” end of the Pullman 
Company, withits high rates of interest, 
low rates of wages, and _ autocratic 
methods, has involved its managers and 
men in a distressing controversy, no critic 
is justified in affirming that the practical 
philanthropy of furnishing better homes 
and more comfortable surroundings for 
large groups of people is a failure. On 
the contrary, wherever in this matter what 
Jacob A. Reis declares to be the first ne- 
cessity in such work, “philanthropy and 
4 per cent.,” are united to practical com- 
mon sense, the results have been all that 
the most hopeful student of social prob- 
lems could expect. We are not to leave 
men in “the mass” and return to an effete 
or defective system of isolated, personal 
effort, as the only method of overcoming 
the terrible debasement of urban life in 
the tenement districts of the cities of the 
world. Men have been and are being ele- 
vated in large numbers by a muchsneered 
at social effort. When men whose chief 
aim is profit, cease to masquerade in the 
garb of humanitarians, philanthropy will 
rid itself of a great burden, and man’s 
efforts to elevate his fellows will not be 
wrecked by greed. 
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New Switchmen’s Union. 


Owing to a combination of circum- 
stances, among them the strike of the A. 
R. U., the old Switchmen’s Mutual Aid 
Association were forced to dissolve, leaving 
the members without a national organiza- 
tion. The switchmen have always been 
one of the most aggressive of all railway 
organizations, and their contests, consider- 
ing the age and numerical strength of that 
organization, have been quite numerous, 
many of which have been in sympathy 
with other classes of labor who were ina 
contest for justice, and frequently when 
there was nothing to gain for themselves as 
switchmen, only upon the ground that if a 
company could disrupt one organization 
they could another, and indirectly they 
believed they were serving their own best 
interests. There is too much grit among 
the switchmen to give up the ship with 
any ordinary dashing of waves of advers- 
ity, and we are sure they will come to the 
front again witha national organization 
and take their places among the progress- 
ive elements of organized labor. 

The members of the order at Kansas 
City have issued an address, which we 
think commendable, as taking the right 
view of the best policy to pursue. They 
say: 

The leaders of other organizations are making 
an appeal to the switchmen for their affiliation 
with their orders; particularly the Knights of 
Labor, are urging very strongly for our men to 
organize under their banner. 

Past experience has taught us that affiliating 
and mixing with other crafts has always beena 
detriment to our cause, as we have had the fight- 
ing to do, and have always been losers thereby. 
In the recent A. R. U. strike, in which the switch- 
men engaged out of sympathy for an outside 
craft, 2,800 men lost their positions, and we lost 
an organization. 

Having perfected a local organization of the 
switchmen of Kansas City, we, the undersigned 
officers of Kansas City Switchmen’s Union, by the 
unanimous wish of the membership, take this, 
the initiative step towards forming a National 
Organization of the switchmen, and suggest the 
following: 

That all cities where yardmen are employed, 
who approve of our plan of forming a National 
Organization, may send a representative to meet 
in convention here, on Monday, October 22, 1894, 


at K. P. Hall, Fourteenth and Penn streets. The 
Kansas. City Union will furnish ample hall ac- 
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commodations without expense to delegates. Any 
city which cannot arrange to be represented, and 
desires to affiliate in this organization, can re- 
ceive any information desired by corresponding 
with the undersigned. 

The callis signed by H. C. Nelson, Master, 1225 
Jefferson street; D. Dougherty, Rec. Sec., 716 So. 
Coy street ; and John Fitzgerald, Fin. Sec., 1213% 
Genesee street, Kansas City, Mo. 

This is a wise step and we hope it may 
be successful beyond their highest antici- 
pations. We realize that with the losses 
they have sustained financially, together 
with the disaster of lending their assist- 
ance to the A. R. U., and consequent loss 
in that direction, that the work of reor- 
ganization will have many difficulties, 
primarily owing to a natural disheartened 
condition of mind on the part of many, 
the result of disappointed hopes. But the 
effort of the Kansas City Union to bring 
about a reorganization we believe will bear 
fruit, and we hopeit will be on the lines in- 
dicated in the call, a separate and distinct 
organization of switchmen only. Their 
experience as cited in their call ought 
to be the best kind of a tonic for those 
who clamor for amalgamation and conse- 
quent loss of autonomy. Every class of 
labor has its distinct interests in which 
other bodies of men have no interest ex- 
cept upon that broad plain of well-wish- 
ing. Each class should have perfect 
autonomy, the majority in that class rul- 
ing; this is no bar to affiliation and assist- 
ance to other organizations when the 
majority deem that advisable. We do not 
believe the amalgamation of labor on the 
lines of they kK Poffiztand “A; /R.'U. can 
possibly be maintained until that time 
comes when the leveling process has put 
every man upon nearly one common level of 
remuneration forservices performed. We 
do not believe that time will ever come, 
and it is our opinion that efforts on the 
lines of the A. R. U., if followed out, 
means a leveling towards the weaker men- 
tal and physical part, instead of toward the 
higher, which must be held back for the 
benefit of those without ability to move on, 
and will eventually produce a wider separa- 
tion of interests thau the maintenance of 
separate organizations who can, whenever 
it is deemed necessary, touch elbows 
through affiliation or Federation. 
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The Legal Effect of the Rules. 


The Ratlway Engineering and Mechan- 
ics discusses a question of considerable 
interest to all trainmen, and cites the de- 
cisions of the United States Circuit Courts, 
which fixes the responsibility where cus- 
tom instead of the letter of the rule has 
been the rule among the men. All rail- 
road men know that some of the rules, at 
least, are not supposed to be lived up to, 
only when something happens; and itis 
well to understand who is really responsi- 
ble, even when the violation is done with 
the knowledge and consent (consent, be- 
cause of no protest) of the officer. 


The law imposes upon a railroad company the 
duty to its employes of diligence and care, not 
only in furnishing proper and reasonably safe 
appliances and machinery, and skillful and care- 
ful co-employes, but also in promulgating rules 
which, if faithfully observed, will give reasonable 
protection to the employes. It must also exercise 
such a supervision over its servants and the 
prosecution of its business as to have reasonable 
assurance that such rules are obeyed. And, in 
making rules for the government of its employes, 
it is bound to use care, and to anticipate and 
guard against such accidents and casualties as 
may reasonably be foreseen. 

It is also the duty of the employe to acquaint 
himself with su'ch rules and regulations as are 
made and promulgated to secure his safety, and 
to obey them, and, in case of any injury resulting 
to him from his failure to obey such rules and 
regulations, he cannot excuse himself by saying 
he did not know the rules, unless it appears that 
he had no sufficient means of acquiring such in- 
formation, and that his failure to know them was 
not from any want of care on his part. This may 
imply that he must be given some notice of such 
rules. A rule of a railroad company does not 
bind an employe like publiclaw binds every man. 
He must first have notice or knowledge of it. 

Although an employe expressly contracts to 
obey certain rules and regulations, and such other 
reasonable regulations as a superintendent shall 
afterward make, itis held that the employe must 
receive notice of new regulations before he will 
be bound by them. But evidence to establish 
notice need not show an actual delivery to him of 
a copy, evidence reasonably justifying an infer- 
ence that he received notice thereof being ad- 
missible. Thus evidence that a copy of a new 
regulation was posted on the bulletin, where 
other notices were by the rules and regulations 
to be posted for such information, coupled with 
proof that the employe had subsequently been in 
the office where the bulletin board was, is ad- 
missible, and, in the absence of denial or counter- 
proof, will justify the inference that he had notice. 

Rules, to be binding, must, of course, be reason~ 
able, and it is for the court, and not the jury, to 
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say whether they are reasonableor not. If this 
question were to be left tothe juries, much con- 
fusion would result, as one rule would be applied 
by them to-day and another to-morrow. In one 
trial a railway would be held liable and in an- 
other, presenting the same question, it would not 
be liable. 


The question often arises as to the amount of pro- 
tection which unenforced rules will afford a rail- 
toad company in an action brought to recover for 
personal injuries. If not madein good faith they 
would, if that fact were proved, avail little or 
nothing. And wherea rule is habitually disre- 
garded for so long a time, and under such circum- 
stances, as to justify the inference that the com- 
pany knows and consents thereto, the mere ex- 
istence of the rule willnot absolve the company 
from a liability which would exist in its absence. 
A dead rule is, in legal contemplation, no 
rule atall. The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals said, in one case, that the railroad com- 
pany could not make a rule on paper, callit toan 
employe’s attention, and give him written notice 
that he must obey it, and be bound by it, one 
day, and know and acquiesce without complaint 
or objection, in the complete disregard of it by 
the employe, and by allits other employes asso- 
ciated with him every day he was in its service, 
and then escape liability to him for an injury 
caused by its own breach of duty towards him, be- 
cause he disregarded this rule, as that would be 
neither good morals nor good law. Actions are 
often more effective than words. But this same 
court also lays itdown,as a general rule of law, 
that the mere knowledge and assent of his imme- 
diate superior to a violation by an employe of a 
known rule of the company will not, asa matter 
of law, relieve such employe from the conse- 
quences of such violation. In other words, the 
wrong of an employe is not excused by a like 
wrong of another. 

The question has not infrequently arisen 
whether knowledge and assent on the part of the 
conductor or other official on a train, of a viola- 
tion of one of the rules of the company by a pass- 
enger, relieves the latter from the burden of con- 
tributory negligence arising from such violation, 
and the response has almost uniformly been in 
the negative. It is true that in those cases the 
party injured was not an employe, subject to the 
control of the officer whose knowledge and assent 
to the violation was relied upon as an excuse, but 
the principle underlying is the same. The ques- 
tion is not one of obedience to orders, but of com- 
pliance with rules. 





Our American Railways. 


“Poor’s Manual of Railroads” for 1894, 
just issued, covers the operations of Amer- 
jcan railroads to the close of the year 1893. 
It brings the record to a period six 
months later than the last report of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which gave no data beyond June 30th, 
1893. The volume is an important con- 
tribution to the history of a year of 
business depression, and faithfully mir- 
rors the “hard times” which overtook 
all branches of trade. The revelations of 
the manual are, however, by no means 
wholly pessimistic. It is a matter of sur- 
prise that somany of our railroads have 
emerged from the depression with the fa- 
vorable showing that many of them ex- 
hibit. 

The gross earnings of all the roads in- 
creased 18 millions over those of 1892; but 
this is far less than the exhibit of gross 
earnings for the previous three years, 
when the annual increase was 4o millions. 
The net earnings increased $5,852,589 over 
those of 1892, although the dividends fell 
$324,731 short. The companies were en- 
abled, by the exercise of new economies, 
to earn more money, permitting them to 
pay interest on their bonds, but the falling 
off in business was so great that they were 
unable to pay the dividends paid in 1892. 
It took about 70 per cent. of the revenues 
of the railroads to meet operating ex- 
penses, by far the greater portion of which 
was paid directly to labor, or for the 
product of labor, which ought to dispel 
the illusion that owners of railways have 
not made a generous division of earnings 
with railway wage-earners. 


During the year seventy-three railroad 
companies collapsed, representing $1,653,- 
000,000 of funded debt and stock. The 
bonded debt of these roads exceeded by 
more than $300,000,000 the sum represent- 
ed by the stock. A writer in Harper’s 
Weekly observes that, when to these mill- 
ions are added the sums in which other 
companies are in default, it will be found 
that one-fourth of the vast capital invested 
is yielding no return. Bondholders fare 
better than stockholders. In 1893 over “ 
$95,000,000 were received by the latter, 
against $239,000,000 paid to the former, 

The bonded and unfunded debt andthe 
capital stock of all our railways reaches 
$11,000,000,000. How near an approach 
this is to the actual value of the roads it is 
impossible to say. Any estimate would be 
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mere conjecture. The Chicago 7ribune 
estimates their money value, including the 
elevated railways, at about $9,000,000,000, 
and that the net earnings are about four 
per cent. of this sum. 

The apostles of Debsism insist that gov- 
vernment ownership of railways would 
end all friction with railway wage earners. 
Several witnesses before the National La- 
bor Commission, now in session at Chi- 
cago, lay great stress upon such owner- 
ship as a preventive of railroad strikes. 
The absorption of the railroads of the 
country by the national government means 
an increase of the national debt to the ex- 
tent of the valuation of the railroad prop- 
erty, amounting to billions of dollars. 
Such an increase of the national debt 
could not be assumed without either in- 
creasing railway charges or increasing the 
taxes, probably both. 

Government ownership of railways 
abroad has not assumed large enough pro- 
portions, nor extended over a sufficiently 
long period, nor are the local conditions 
such as to furnish a precedent for the 
United States. The management of a few 
thousands of miles of railway is a slight 
task compared with the control of 176,000, 
the mileage operated by the American 
companies in 1893. The New Zealand 
government owns about 2,000 miles. The 
expenses of operation in 1892 were 61.97 
per cent. of the revenues. One private 
company manages a short line there 
whose expenses are less than 50 per cent. 
of the revenue. The expenses of another 
company are 67 per cent. of the revenue. 
The Prussian government operates about 
17,000 miles; other countries operate a 
smaller mileage. Nowhere has govern- 
ment undertaken to conduct railway busi- 
ness on a scale at all comparable with that 
of the combined railway corporations of 
this country. Government control of our 
railways implies an addition of many 
thousands of office holders to the civil 
list, all of whom, even under a Civil Serv- 
ice system, would feel more or less interest 
in the result of the elections. The civil 
list can be increased without danger ina 
monarchy, but in a republic the fewer 
office-holders the better. 
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Emigration and Immigration. 

“The exodus of workmen of foreign 
birth from this country appears to be un- 
abated ; in fact, to increase in volume. In 
the early days of the American Machinist 
it ventured the opinion that the matter of 
inducing immigration to this country had 
already been quite overdone, but enthusi- 
asts told the people, who readily believed 
them, that every emigrant who could be 
induced to come here represented, in his 
person, a good round cash value, and so it 
came about that corporations and great 
companies imported the very lowest 
classes from Europe, native born work- 
men, and those that had come here for 
citizenship, standing but a sorry chance of 
making an honest and respectable living 
in competition with those who were con- 
tent to live off the contents of ash barrels 
and lodge like beasts. The country could, 
to its advantage in every way, spare a good 
many thousand such workmen, but the 
trouble is that unfair competition is driv- 


ing back a good many honest, intelligent 


men, whose presence is in every way de- 
sirable. If it were only those of the im- 
ported type who were going back, it would 
be a matter for congratulation. They 
would be well gotten rid of by paying 
their passages homie. 

“Of course, one of the principal reasons 
for the present exodus is scarcity of work 
here and the high cost of living. It is not 
a desirable place in which to be idle. In 
one instance with which we are acquaint- 
ed, there is a family of four, the husband 
being acarpenter. Scarcely expecting to 
find work this Fall and Winter, he esti- 
mates that it will be a saving in money for 
them all to return to Sweden and remain 
till Spring, even though he gets no work 
there; then, if there are fair prospects of 
work here, coming back again. ‘That is, 
that the cost of the passage both ways will 
be more than balanced by the cheaper cost 
of living there. 

“But, putting aside the question of dull 
times, which is substantially universal 
throughout the world, in the best of times 
it has been evident for some years that 
there were more men here than there was 
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work for. The great army of tramps has 
been steadily increasing, and not all of 
them, by any means, began their tramping 
from choice. Necessity has had a good 
deal to do with it. This condition of 
affairs has been, to a great extent, brought 
about, not by the natural law of emigra- 
tion, but by the importation of the worst 
part of European labor, for purely selfish 
motives. It has been carried to such an 
extent as to be absolutely a menace to the 
country.”’—American Machinist. 





Ingalls’ Ideas. 


One of the ablest addresses made at the 
opening of the new Union Station, at St. 
Louis, was that of Mr. M. E. Ingalls, Pres- 
ident of the Big Four Railroad system. 
Here are his plans for solving the labor 
problem: 

“The great strike just ended is not with- 
out itslessons. It has taught us that no 
strike can succeed that has no real ground 
for grievance, and which public opinion 
does not support; therefore, we should 
try to always be right. It has also had its 
pleasant features, for it has taught many 
of us that there is nothing so valuable as 
the loyalty and devotion of our employes, 
those who stood by the corporations, who 
served faithfully and well when it involved 
danger and sacrifice to do so. 

“Out of it the wise men should seek 
for the cause of the evil, and the cure. 
If the system of profit-sharing among em- 
ployes could be adopted, I have always be- 
lieved that it would be a cure for these 
evils; but before this can be successfully 
adopted, we must secure the profits. There 
must also be a better feeling built up be- 
tween the railways and the communities 
they serve. The situation is much im- 
proved now, and it is not as fashionable 
as it used to be for newspapers and public 
bodies to abuse railways and their man- 
agements; but there are many States and 
comimunities to-day where there exists a 
great hostility toward railway corpora- 
tions. This is unfortunate, and it is the 
duty of railway managers and statesmen 
to discover wherein lies the trouble, and 
endeavor to cure it. 
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“The railway managers themselves are 
responsible in many cases and to a great 
extent for this trouble. They have man- 
aged their railways arbitrarily; they have 
endeavored to maintain that they were 
private corporations, and could not be 
controlled by the public; but that day has 
gone by. The wise manager to-day has 
accepted the situation; he fully realizes 
that a railway corporation is nota private 
partnership; it is a great public institu- 
tion, with public duties to perform, and 
with responsibilities to the public, and sub- 
jectin certain waysto publiccontrol. Even 
the Interstate Commerce law, which was 
bitterly opposed by the great majority of | 
railway managers, has been accepted; they 
all believe it has come to stay, and that it 
will take the place of the disjointed legis- 
lation of the different States, and out of 
it future good to the business communi- 
ties and of the railways can be obtained. 

“The great mass of our people are 
always waking up to the fact, that, while 
the railways are public servants, the people 
who have invested their money in them — 
have certain rights which must be re- 
spected. The time has gone by when the 
wise statesman thinks that he can make 
two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before by a legislative act affecting a 
railway corporation. Finally a better state 
of feeling between employes and the 
management, between the business com- 
munities and the management, should be 
built up by association, by an accommo- 
dating spirit on the part of each.”—Zx- 
press Gazette. 





Machinery and Labor. 





Authority was granted by Congress at 
its present session for an investigation, 
the value and importance of which it is 
hard to estimate. The inquiry will be 
conducted by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the 
government commissioner of labor, and 
he will endeavor to ascertain the effects of 
machinery upon labor and the cost of the 
production of commodities. 

It has always been maintained by econ- 
omic thinkers, who have given the subject 
attention, that the introduction of labor- 
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saving machinery has been beneficial to 
the masses because it has cheapened the 
cost of production and transportation, and 
lowered the prices of commodities which 
the people buy. On the other hand, it has 
been claimed with equal persistence that 
every machine which was designed to do 
the work of two or more persons was a 
curse, because it drove men out of occu- 
pations in which they had formerly earned 
a livelihood, notwithstanding the fact that 
the use of machinery has created many 
new occupations in factories for every one 
that was destroyed. 

The subject has been discussed hereto- 
fore from the standpoint of common sense 
in the main, for few, if any, attempts have 
been made in a systematic way to collect 
statistics bearing upon the matter. This 
investigation by Commissioner Wright 
ought to result in a settlement of the con- 
troversy. Mr. Wright has a force of skilled 
clerks at his command, and an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 ought to enable him to 
make the investigation so thorough that 
his findings may be relied upon. 

The report he will make is sure to be 
important, and students of political econ- 
omy are already looking forward to it 
with interest. 








Links. 


INSURANCE POLICIES.—Insurance Secre- 
taries for Divisions from numbers 200 to 
300 will collect at once from members of 
their Divisions all former policies issued 
by the B. of L. E. Insurance Association 
prior to April 1, 1894, or during the period 
Mr. C. H. Sherman and Mr. P. M. Arthur 
were Presidents of the Association, and 
forward the same, with a revised list of 
membership and amount of insurance car- 
ried by each member, to H. C. Hays, Gen- 
eral Secretary, for exchange of policies in 
the incorporated Insurance Association. 
Policies issued by former B. of lL. E. in- 
surance to members in the above Divisions 
will not be recognized after November 1, 
1894, by present Association. Secretaries 
of Insurance for Divisions not enumerated 
in this call will not collect old policies 
from the members of their Divisions ; you 
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will wait until your Division is called. 
The General Office will protect policy 
holders while their policies are being re- 
issued or in transit. 


THE following resolution was adopted 
at St. Paul, and is a part of the organic 
law of the Brotherhood. It should have 
been inserted in the By-laws, but was by 
some means overlooked in “ making up.” 
Divisions and Committees of Adjustment 
will be governed by this law, the same as 
they would have been had it appeared in 
the Standing Rules: “Resolution No. 41. 
No new business will be entertained by a 
General Committee of Adjustment, unless 
sent under the seal of a Sub-Division; 
and no resolution that has for its purpose 
the changing of existing rights to runs, 
as understood by engineers, will be enter- 
tained by any Committee of Adjustment, 
until it has been first submitted to all Di- 
visions interested, they to vote upon the 
question, and send their member to the 
G. C. of A., instructed how to vote upon 
the resolution.” f 


WE desire to call the attention of our 
Brothers to the fact that out of our 530 
Divisions but s¢xty-five have an agent for 
the JOURNAL, and we hope every. Division 
will send in the name of some good, live 
Brother, as agent, who will make an effort 
to secure as many subscribers as possible 
between now and December ioth. You 
all know that the surplus from our Jour- 
NAL goes to the charity fund, and if for 
no other reason, our Brothers ought to be 
interestedin increasingits circulation, and 
make that fund as large as possible. Our 
circulation, according to our mailing 
sheets for September, was 36,447. You, by 
even a reasonable effort, can increase this 
to 45,000, Our smallest Divisions ought 
to secure Io or 15 subscribers, and our 
large Divisions the same proportion. Our 


-advertising space increases in value as we 


increase our circulation. Let us try to 
make the JOURNAL, profitable as well as 
readable. There is plenty of good reading 
matter for all classes in it, and you will 
not be asking something for nothing in 
soliciting subscribers. We desire the 
agents’ names to remain in the Division 
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directory, and to take subscriptions when- 


ever they can get them, the subscription . 


to start with any month they desire. If 
you will make the effort, we believe you 
can add 10,000 to our subscription list. 
Don’t fail to send in the name of a good, 
live worker for the cause.—ED. 


ANOTHER “Home Run” has been made, 
and we must add tothe roll of honor the 
name of another of our oldest and most 
worthy members. “Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” This time it is Brother 
Peter M. DeCamp, who joined Division 30, 
at Phillipsburg, N.J., July 28th, 1865. His 
death occurred August 25th, after fifty-six 
consecutive years of labor for one com- 
pany, the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
He has been an honored and faithful.mem- 
ber of the B. of L. E. all these years and 
best of all a grand Christian man. 

W. M. MovEr, F.A. E. Div. 30. 


Bro. J. H. Rick, of Div. 263, who be- 
came widely known among the members 
of the B. of L. E. (especially the dele- 
gates to the St. Paul Convention), as 
Chairman of the Lehigh Valley Commit- 
tee of Adjustment, has been nominated 
for Clerk of the Court by his friends at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. The contest for the 
nomination seems to have been quite a 
lively one, but Brother Rice received 124 
votes to his opponent’s 104, and we hope 
this ratio will hold good when the votes 
are counted at the polls in November. 
Brother Rice will certainly make a good 
officer if elected, and we wish him abund- 
ant success and the largest number of 
votes. 


Bro. C. G. KNIGHT, of Div. 34, has pat- 
ented a monumental photograph album. 
The album is for use on tombstones, in 
which is to be inserted the photograph 
of the deceased. It is impervious to 
dampness and dust. It looks like a good 
thing and we hope Brother Knight will 
find everybody else thinking it is, and that 
good fortune may come to himthrough it. 


Supt. GARRET BoGArR’, of the D., L. & 
W.R. R., presented to Division 337 a new 
set of rega‘ia, and in recognition of this 
manifestation of good-will and evidence of 
more than common interest in our welfare, 
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the members of Div. 337, at their first 
regular meeting, avail themselves of the 
opportunity to perform the pleasant duty 
of acknowledging their many obligations 
to Mr. Bogart for this beautiful and use- 
ful gift, most appropriate as a symbol of 
rectitude and integrity in our relations 
with the B. of L. E., our dealings with 
Mr. Bogart, and our duty to the company 
whom we serve. Therefore, be it Re- 
solved, that Div. 337 tender its most 
sincere thanks to Mr. Bogart, for his beau- 
tiful gift, and what we prize more high- 
ly—the manifestation of good-will that 
prompts so generous an act. We trust 
we shall better demonstrate our apprecia- 
tion by an unsparing effort in the per- 
formance of our duties for the common 
good of our benefactor and the company 
he represents, than by our ability with 
word or pen. G. W. TAyvLor, F. A. E. 


EXAMPLES OF “ THRIFT.”—The late Jay 
Gould, James Fiske, Oakes Ames, and ex- 
Senator Stanford, with the Vanderbilts, 
Rockefeller, Huntington, Puliman, etc., 
are shining examples of genius, industry, 
and thrift. They secured millions they 
never produced. Dollars don’t grow spon- 
taneously. They represent the fruits of 
somebody’s labor. The gentlemen named 
simply appropriated the harvest produced 
by the many; legally, of course. Mr. 
Abram §. Hewitt recently held that no 
man living, however great his genius and 
industry and thrift, could produce in a 
lifetime the wealth represented by $20,000,- 
ooo. Can any man living produce the 
wealth represented by $1,000,000, might 
be asked. I will venture to assert that 
the man who has in him the ability to de- 
ceive others successfully, the genius to 
overreach his fellows, and the persever- 
ance to continue on these lines, has a bet- 
ter opportunity than ever before to acquire 
the result of other people’s labor. The chief 
cardinal virtue in the public mind to-day 
is wealth. Thechief deadly sin is poverty. 
Our store-keepers, for instauce, are gen- 
erally selling their goods at less than cost; 
each is selling cheaper than the others in 
the same business, at least so they allege 
in their advertisements, and their em- 
ployes say so to their customers, and yet 
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we are taught in church that “no reason 
orno motive can excuse a lie.” Middle- 
aged people remember quite well when it 
was not so; but that was before the bless- 
ings of millionaires and monopolies came 
upon us.—P. ONeill Larkin, in August 
Donahoe’s. 


WE have often wondered how it was 
that the Nickel Plate road had built up 
such a large passenger business in the 
past year, but a recent trip over it fur- 
nished the explanation. Its roadbed is in 
good shape, its trains are luxurious and 
completely equipped, the trainmen are 
pleasant and obliging, its train service 
prompt and reliable, so that connections 
can be depended upon—in fact, everything 
about it indicates a first-class passenger 
road. Its well-filled trains give abundant 
evidence that the traveling public are 
aware of the fact, and unless all signs fail, 
the older roads will have to hustle to keep 
pace with their younger rival in public 
favor. Trains 5 and 6, to and from Chi- 
cago, leave nothing to be desired in speed 
or comfort. 


THE JOURNAL of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, for September, is 
on per with the usual issues of that in- 
teresting magazine. It contains many 
fresh stories, and a large collection of val- 
uable technical articles. It is one of the 
best technical monthlies issued.—Harrts- 
burg Telegram. 


BEATS THE RECORD.—The Kansas City 
Journal, in a recent issue, has this to 
say upon a subject of keen interest to 
transportation men everywhere and of 
some degree of importance to the general 
traveling public: “The Memphis Route 
takes to itself the credit of hauling the 
longest train of loaded passenger coaches 
ever drawn in the world. It ran out of 
Kansas City recently to Merriam Park, and 
carried colored school children, who took 
a day’s outing at that resort. Itwas com- 
posed of twenty-three coaches, which held 
an average of one hundred passengers 
each. Last year the Alton took a train of 
twenty-one coaches into Chicago, and the 
Railway Age gave the road the record of 
big passenger trains.” Florida has been 
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close onto this record for some time past. 
On May 7, 1894, the Jacksonville, St. Au- 
gustine & Indian River Railway ran an 
excursion train consisting of twenty-two 
crowded coaches, from Jacksonville to St. 
Augustine, a distance of thirty-eight 
miles in one hour and fifteen minutes, 
three minutes of which were consumed in 
backing out of the Jacksonville yards and 
six minutes in taking wood and water 
en route. ‘The actual running time, there- 
fore, was one hour and six minutes. On 
Sunday, August 19, 1894, the same line of 
railway actually beat the record of the 
Memphis Route and secured the world’s 
championship for big passenger trains. 
The regular passenger train from Jackson- 
ville at 8:50 that morning consisted of 
twenty-five loaded passenger coaches and 
one baggage car, besides the Schenectady 
locomotive which drew the train from 
South Jacksonville to St. Augustine, with- 
out assistance. There were 1,500 passen- 
gers on board, and remarkably good time 
was made. The occasion which called 
out this crowd was an encampment of a 
portion of the Florida State troops in the 
ancient city, and but for some previous 
agitation there against Sunday excursions 
and military parades, it is probable that 
fully thirty cars would have been required 
to handle the business. General Passen- 
ger Agent Joseph Richardson is entitled 
to the credit for this champion achieve- 
ment of the Jacksonville, St. Augustine & 
Indian River Railway. 


DURING a recent visit to Fort Wayne we 
made a call at the Railway Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. at that point, and were agree- 
ably surprised to find it so complete in all 
of its appointments. Its room for relig- 
ious services, its reading room, bath room, 
and for social enjoyment leave nothing to 
be desired. The Secretary, Mr. Burns, is 
especially fitted for the position that he 
holds. He is deeply interested in the 
work and has entered into it so fully and 
heartily that good results are apparent on 
every hand. Whocan estimate the influ- 
ence that one earnest, sincere man may 
obtain over others bya kind word or a 
kindlier deed, and whocan tell where such 
influence shall end? Itis not what we pro- 
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fess, itis what we do, and how we live that 
stamps us in this world and the world to 
come; each is responsible not only for 
what he does but for what he might and 
fails to do, the opportunities offered and 
slighted. Mr. Burns is giving his whole 
strength of body and mind to influence in 
the right direction, and for it he can not be 
too highly commended. 


THE Carriage and Wagon Workers’ In- 
ternational Union passed resolutions, at 
their meeting held in Boston, advis- 
ing working men not to enlist in the 
militia, and encouraging those who are 
in the militia to withdraw. In comment- 
ing upon this action, the Boston 7ran- 
script pertinently remarks: “This is a 
very foolish action for any labor organiza- 
tion to take. The militia will not be 
called upon to act against labor; only 
against lawlessness will they be employed. 
Strikers who keep the law need have no 
fear of bayonets, for they are reserved for 
rioters. The action of the union under 
consideration is rather suggestive of sym- 
pathy with those violent methods which 
the law is called upon to resist and put 
down.” 


THE Chicago /uter-Ocean gives the fol- 
lowing interesting sketch of the life of D. 
W. Caldwell, the future president of the 
Lake Shore road: ‘‘He was born in 
Massachusetts, fifty-four years ago. He 
entered the railway service on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in 1852. The following 
is his record from 1853: From 1853 to 
1855, civil engineer of the Pennsylvania 
system; from 1855 to 1859, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh & Connellsville; from 
1859 to 1874, general superintendent of the 
Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central; 
from 1874 to 1882, general manager of the 
following roads: Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis; Columbus, Chicago & Indiana 
Central; Little Miami; Cincinnati & Mus- 
kingum Valley; Jefferson, Madison & In- 
diana, and the Vandalia line. During 1881 
and 18382 he was general manager of all 
the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh; 
from 1882 to 1887, vice-president of the 
Nickel Plate; from 1885 to 1887, receiver 
of the same line, and from October 1, 1887, 
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president of the same road.” On Septem- 
ber 3rd, at a meeting of the Executive and 
Financial Committee, in New York, Mr. 
Caldwell was appointed general manager 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
road, to succeed the late John Newell. 
This appointment isa merited recognition 
of ability, and the employes in every de- 
partment of the Lake Shore may be con- 
gratulated in having so able and just a 
manager as Mr. Newell’s successor. 


THE Williams Palace Car Company, 
capitalized at $3,000,000, will begin the con- 
struction of carsin St. Joseph, Mo., to com- 
pete with the Pullman and Wagner com- 
panies. There is a saving of weight inthe 
Williams carof 50,000 pounds. The berths 
will be a little longer than those in the 
Pullman and Wagner cars and about the 
same width. They will be arranged in 
about the same manner with upper and 
lower tiers. The rack upon which the 
mattresses will rest will be: of aluminum 
inclosed in acase of wood, and will fold up 
in the same manner that an accordeon 
does, and be deposited in the wall of the 
car, in aspace of 17% inches in thickness. 
Upon these frames will rest mattresses 
made of cloth and rubber, which will be 
inflated with air immediately before being 
put in use. In the summer chilled air 
and in the winter warm air will be used.— 
Transportation. 


No doubt many of our readers will be 
interested in the opinions expressed by 
railroad managers relating to the conduct 
of employes who stood to their posts and 
remembered the conditions of the con- 
tract between themselves, the company, 
and their organization. President E. T. 
Jefferey, of the Denver &. Rio Grande, 
issued the following circular: For the 
board of directors, and in conformity with 
their expressed wishes, it is my pleasant 
duty to convey the thanks of the company 
to the employes in all branches of the 
service for the loyalty and fidelity gener- 
aliy displayed by them during the recent 
labor troubles. A very large majority of 
the employes of this company remained 
faithful throughout the contention and 
strife that paralyzed the railway system of 
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the country, and by their attitude and 
conduct they gaveample evidence of their 
beliefin the mutuality of the interests of 
the company and the men engaged in its 
service. To those who were foremost in 
giving wise counsels and in exerting con- 
servative influences the thanks of the 
company are especially due. 

General Manager Frey, of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Company, issued the 
following: ° 
To all Officers, Agents and Employes: 


I desire by this means to express to all of the 
employes of the receivers the earnest thanks and 
appreciation of the management for the faithful- 
ness, moral courage and enthusiasm of those em- 
ployes who remained at their posts, and further 
who held themselves in readiness to assume any 
tasks assigned to them and in every way aided 
and assisted the company during the recent inex- 
cusable and fruitless strike. It is a source of 
genuine pleasure under such conditions to realize 
that so large a majority of our employes are 
faithful totheir trusts and ready to meet every 
emergency to promote the success of the com- 
panyand aid the receivers in the operation of the 
toad. The service of the faithful certainly will 
not be forgotten, while the action of the unfaith- 
ful can only bring sorrow and regret to them- 
selves and their families, in addition to the loss 
that suchactions entailed both to the company 
andthe public. Theinterest of the management 
and of the receivers is also the interest of the 
faithful employe, and we have full confidence 
after the burning test that we have passed 
through that all will now work together in har- 
mony to secure the best possible results to the 
company, as well asto themselves. 

J. J. FRey, General Manager. 


THE attitude of the official heads of at 
least some of the roads who were forced 
into the issue of the Pullman strike seem 
pretty weil outlined in the following: 


H. U. Mudge, General Superintendent: 

DEAR SiR: In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding from what has been said and 
written in regard to the reinstatement or re- 
employment of ex-employes who participated in 
the late strike, I take this method of making 
known the exact position of the receivers and 
management in relation thereto. 

1. New men who have taken service with the 
receivers will under no circumstances be displaced 
without cause; in other words, they will be re- 
tained in the service just as long as they perform 
their duties in a satisfactory manner and conform 
to the rules aud regulations laid down for gov- 
ernment. 

2. Under no circumstances or conditions will 
agitators and others who were instrumental in 
causing the strike and its continuance, or inter- 
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fered in any way with the operation of the road 
or employes who remained loyal to the receivers, 
be reinstated in their former positions, or re- 
employed in any capacity whatever. 

3. No committee or committees of ex-employes 
will be received to discuss the matter of re-em- 
ployment; but all ex-employes who participated 
in the strike, and do not consider themselves as 
coming under the provisions of the second clause 
of this communication, may place written appli- 
cations for work with the head of the department 
in which they desire to secure employment, to- 
gether with a full statement as to the part they 
took in the strike. Such applications will be 
received, and a full investigation madein each 
case, aud when completed will be forwarded to 
the general manager for final decision. 

J.J. FREy, General Manager. 


DISREGARD OF RAILWAY BROTHERHOOD 
CONTRACTS.—During the recent strike, 
many of the conductors and a large num- 
ber of the firemen, switchmen and train- 
men on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis road refused to assume their duties 
when called upon, notwithstanding that 
the contracts with the different associa- 
tions provided for thirty days’ notice of 
intention to quit work. As a consequence 
of such action the president of the com- 
pany has issued a circular notice that the 
conductors belonging to the Order of 
Railway Conductors, the firemen belong- 
ing to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, the trainmen belonging to the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and 
the switchmen belonging to the Switch- 
men’s Mutual Aid Association, having 
violated their contracts with the railroad 
company, the company will not hereafter 
recognize the contracts with these Orders. 
As contrasting with the action of these 
men, President Thomas states that the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
having faithfully complied with their con- 
tract, the agreement with them will be 
strictly complied with by the company. 
Doubtless the men who may be summarily 
discharged will feel themselves aggrieved, 
but they have nothing to complain of, 
having themselves broken the contract.— 
Exchange. 


AMONG the interesting papers in the 
August Arena are Rev. Minot J. Savage’s 
“The Present Conflict for a Larger Life in 
the Social World ;’? Hon. John Davis’s on 
“Money in Politics;” Rabbi Solomon 
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Schindler’s on “Insurance and the Na- 
tion;”’ B. O. Flower’s “Then Dawned a 
Light in the East,” comparing the civili- 
zation of Christendom to-day with that of 
the Roman empire 2,000 years ago; Dr. 
Sydney Barrington Elliot’s ‘ Pre-Natal In- 
fluence;” S. P. Rigge on “The Land 
Question and the Single Tax;” Professor 
Thomas E. Will, M. A., on “ Criminals 
and Prisons,” and a paper reviewing mil- 
itarism inthe public schools, by the editor, 
entitled “Fostering the Savage in the 
Young.” Altogether it is a notable budget 
of social thought. 


“Tr is estimated,” says Mrs. Ida V. Har- 
per in the Locomotive Firemen’s Maga- 
zine, “thatin the whole of Europe over 
600,000 women hold public appointments. 
Women are very largely employed in the 
post-offices, telegraph and telephone off- 
ces, savings banks and very extensively by 
the railways as station agents, clerks and 
even at switching and flag stations. 
France, which is considered very con- 
servative in many things, is noted for the 
large number of women employed in pub- 
lic capacities, between five aud six thou- 
sand in the post offices alone. The com- 
pleted census of the United States, doubt- 
less, will give some startling statistics as 
to the number of women in business in 
this country.” 


THE House Committee on Judiciary has 
made a strong report in favor of the de- 
portation and the exclusion of Anarchists 
from this country, and it is likely that a 
law will be passed with that end in view. 
Our government has been culpably slow 
in acting upon this subject, and has only 
been impelled to action by the stringent 
legislation in Europe in the same direction. 
We have been harboring these madmen 
already too long. In this country as else- 
where they have openly boasted of their 
belief in the efficacy of destruction as the 
only social cure-all. Their activity, if we 
except one or two instances, has been con- 
fined to words, and the effort to sow their 
doctrines in American soil has been 
almost barren of practical results. Within 
the last few years “anarchism ” has taken 
a well-defined place as one of the divisions 
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of political thought and activity. An ac- 
cepted authority defines it to be ‘‘the 
name adopted by aphase of revolutionary 
socialism, an exaggerated idea of individ- 
ual freedom, which considers government 
of man, by man,to be oppression.” These 
individuals, comparatively small in num- 
ber, propose to force the rest of mankind 
to accept their doctrines. They intend to 
do it by violence. - In order to show man- 
kind how easy and pleasant it would be to 
live without laws and government they 
will begin by defying both, murdering 
officers, blowing up court houses, and 
throwing dynamite bombs into legislative 
assemmblies. Their enemy is society, or 
any one who favors the present status of 
business, education, industry, domestic, or 
hygienic affairs. They are opposed to 
law, lawyers, doctors, medicine, hospitals, 
newspapers, and especially to lunatic 
asylums. They should not be compelled . 
to live under such institutions. It would 
be commending the practice of their own 
doctrines tothem if they were expelled 
from every nation that is ruled by an or- 
ganized government. Itis kind to them 
and our Congress should extend their acts. 
of kindness so far asto enact a law that 
will deport every one of these scoundrels. 
now here and forever prevent any of their 
number from suffering the mortification 
and oppression of leading a life under our 
free government.—Cleveland Leader. 


THE Jacksonville (Fla.) Zz2zmes-Union 
relates the following: “Sunday afternoon 
the pony truck axle on the one engine 
which the Jacksonville, Mayport & Pablo: 
Railroad boasts broke, eight miles from 
Jacksonville, and a number of the passen- 
gers had to foot it to town. For two 
weeks past theengine has been run one- 
sided or with one cylinder. It was unable: 
to develop sufficient power to pulla coach, 
so a flat car and an unobstructed view of 
the scenery was what the passengers had 
to enjoy. On the flat car was placed a 
hand car. The hand car was there for the 
same reason that a lifeboat is on the deck. 
of a ship—to provide for accidents. When 
the axle broke the hand car had to be 
launched. There were only two ladies on 
board.the flat car, and, of course, theirs. 
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‘was the privilege of riding on the hand 
car, instead of walking the eight miles to 
town, which was the lot of the less 
fortunate male passengers. A mile up the 
track the hand car ran off, and the ladies 
were thrown in the air, but landed in soft 
places, and were unhurt. The same acci- 
dent happened three times, but they got 
to Jacksonville uninjured, and are rather 
proud of their adventure than otherwise. 
The new engine which Receiver Marvin 
has ordered for the road is expected 
daily.” 

ATLANTA, Aug, 14.—J. M. Toy, who has 
long been distinguished as the oldest 
living engineer in America, died here on 
the 11th inst. Heran the first engine that 
ever came into Atlanta. He was one of 
the first engineers on the Georgia road, 
and was afterward connected with the At- 
lanta & West Point and Western & At- 
lantic roads. He leaves three sons, all of 
whom are engineers in active service.— 
J iBae: 

THE Ratlway Age for July 13 contains 
a summary of the railroads which have 
gone into the hands of receivers or been 
sold under foreclosure in the first six 
‘months of 1894, which shows a total of 
twenty-three lines, with 2,988 miles of 
road, a funded debt of $121,843,000, capital 
stock $138,258,000, and total capitalization 
$260,101,000. This brings the totals of 
roads in the hands of receivers on June 
30th to 152 lines, with 43,000 miles of 
track and almost $2,500,000,000 of capital- 
ization. During the same six months six- 
teen roads have been sold under fore- 
closure, having 1,316 miles of line and an 
aggregate capitalization of $76,622,000. 


PROFESSOR Morris, at the head of the 
chemical department of Cornell Univer- 
sity, commenced work asa fireman on the 
New York Central Railroad. He was ad- 
vanced to be engineer, and then made up 
this mind to get an education, which he 
finally accomplished and graduated with 
honor at Union College.—£~. 


It is said that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, of which Breckinridge & Shelby 
hhave been the attorneys for years, has been 
dissatisfied with Breckinridge, and the 
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talk at Lexington, Ky., is that his services 
will be dispensed with as soon as it can be 
done without undue haste. President M. 
E. Ingalls, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, is 
said to have determined upon this matter. 


GENERAL SAMUEL THOMAS is mention- 
ed for the presidency of the reorganized 
New England road. General Thomas is 
an able railroad man. He was president 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, 
and holds the same office in the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago, and several 
smaller roads. He is a director of the 
Lake Erie & Western, Canadian Pacific, 
Texas and Pacific, and many other proper- 
ties. He was prominent in the manage- 
ment of the old Cotton Oil Trust. 


DISTINGUISHED DEADHEADS.—It is al- 
leged that whenever the President of the 
United States purposes to travel by rail 
from Washington, he applies to the mana- 
gers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who at 
once putinto commission and despatch to 
the capital the luxurious private car of 
President Roberts,with a full staff of attend- 
ants and a generously furnished larder. 
The establishment is at President Cleve- 
land's orders as long as he wants to use it. 
He and his retinue of personal friends are 
housed and nourished by the railroad com- 
pany free of expense to themselves, and 
the car is hauled free over the Pennsyl- 
vania’s tracks, and presumably over other 
and connecting lines, to whatever part of 
the country the President wishes to visit. 
This elaborate process of deadheadism is 
repeated every time Mr. Cleveland travels 
between Washington and his summer 
house on the shore of Buzzard’s Bay.—_New 
York Press. 


2a wR Se ee eee 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
SERIES B. 
CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 30, 1894. 
ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. 962, 963, 964, 965, 966, 
967, 968, 969, 970, 971, 972, 973) 974; 975; 976; 977, 978, 
979 and 98o. 
To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 
You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 
lowing members of this Association, and ordered 
to collect an assessment of seven dollars and fifty 
cents from all who are insured for $4,500, five 
dollars from all who are insured for $3,000, and 
two dollars and fifty cents from those who are 
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insured for $1,500, for the payment of the fol- 
lowing claims of those who were members of this 
Association at the time these deaths occurred : 


ASSESSMENT NO. 962. 


July 30, 1894. Bro. BURTON WHEATLEY, of 
Saskatchewan Div., 322. Admitted Jan. 29, 1894. 
Age 37. Killed by boiler explosion, C. P. R. engine 
314. Insurance payable to Mrs. SARAH WHEATLEY. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 963. 


July 21, 1894. Bro. GEO. W. POOL, of Grand 
Canon Div., 29. Admitted July 17,1884. Age 56. 
Died of apoplexy. Insurance payable to MRs. 
MARGARET FE. POOL. 


ASSESSMENT No. 964. 


Aug. 11, 1894. Bro. M.J. DORSEY, of T. Wolf- 
kiel Div., 437. Admitted March 18, 1892. Age 38. 
Died of heart failure. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
M. J. DoRSEY, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 965. 

Aug’. 11, 1894. Bro. I. G. WILKINS, of Gulf City 
Div., 140. Admitted Oct. 18, 1893. Age 39. Killed 
in railroad accident. Insurance payable to MRs. 
I. G. WILKINS, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 966. 


Aug. 13, 1894. Bro. C. H. BRIGGS, of Old Do- 
minion Div., 375. Admitted Nov. 17,1891. Age 30. 
Killed by being run over by locomotive tank. In- 
surance payable to MRS. NANNIE IL. BRIGGS. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 967. 

Aug. 19, 1894. Bro. A. G. LANGSTON, of Seaside 
Div., 314. Admitted Sept. 6, 1893. Age26. Died 
of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to MRs. 
SADIE B. LANGSTON. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 968. 


Aug. 21, 1894. Bro. JOHN B. BLOCKER, of Mid- 
land Div., 385. Admitted Oct. 1, 1892. Age 29. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
Miss MARY MARGARET LOVE. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 969. 


Aug. 23, 1894. Bro. C. W. MANNING, of Chica- 
mauga Div., 501. Admitted Feb. 25, 1893. Age 23. 
Died of consumption. Insurance payable to MRs. 
S. J. MANNING, mother. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 970. 


Aug: 23, 1804) ) Bro, JOHN, INGLES? of MlIck. 
Dunaway Div., 336. Admitted Aug. 8, 1887. Age 
49. Died of appendicitis. Insurance payable to 
MRS. JOHN INGLES, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 971. 


Aug. 25, 1894. Bro. PETER M. DE CAMP, of 
Phillipsburg Div., 30. Admitted July 1, 1868. Age 
81. Died of cerebral softening. Insurance pay- 
able to MRS PETER M. DE Camp, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 972. 


Aug. 25, 1894. Bro. RICHARD WALTON, of 
Buffalo Div., 15. Admitted March 7,1893. Age 38. 
Died of urania from nephrites (disease of the 
kidneys). Insurance payable to JENNIE, MARY 
ELLEN, and FRANCES DAVID WALTON. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 973. 


Aug. 25, 1894. Bro. J. W. MILTON, of Pleasant 
River. Div., 508. Admitted July 12, 1893. Age qt. 
Killed in collison. Insurance payable to MRs. J. 
W. MILTON, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 974. 

Aug. 29,1894. Bro. WM. AUSTIN, of Columbian 
Div., 519. Admitted March 16, 1892. Age 31. 
Amputated hand. Insurance payable to Wm. 
AUSTIN. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 975. 

Aug 31, 1894. Bro. W.S. CRISS, of Fort Worth 
Div., 187. Admitted April 15, 1893. Age51. Died 
of inflammation of the stomach. Insurance pay- 
able to MRS. W. S. CRISS, wife. 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 976. 


Sept. 1, 1894. Bro. FREDERICK ALUQUIST, of 
Green Bay Div., 297. Admitted May to, 1894. 
Age 30. Killed by derailed engine. Insurance 
payable to Mrs. JENNIE ALUQUIST. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 977. 


Sept. 1, 1894. Bro. HENRY ARMBRECHT, of 
Vincennes Div., 289. Admitted Dec. 6, 1890. Age 
49. Died of heart disease. Insurance payable to 
MRS. HENRY ARMBRECHT, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 978. 

Sept. 3, 1894. Bro. JAMES ROWE, of Gratiot 
Div., 122. Admitted July 15, 1892. Age 41. Died 
of consumption. Insurance payable to MRS. Jas. 
ROWE, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 979. 

Sept. 8, 1894. Bro. DANIEL BUCKLEY, of 
Chillicothe Div., 65. Admitted Feb. 6, 1894. Age 
42. Died of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to 
MRS. DANIEL BUCKLEY, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 980. 

Sept. 8, 1894. Bro. JAS. C. WILLIAMS, of Terre 
Haute Div., 25. Admitted Dec. 12, 1888. Age 32. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. J. C. WILLIAMS, wife. 

ASSESSMENT No. 981. 


Sept. 13, 1894. Bro.JOHN T. DEAN, of Pensa-~ 
cola Div., 275. Admitted April 30, 1885. Age —. 
Died of heart disease. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
M. C. DEAN, C. C. DEAN, and M. J. DEAN, equally. 

Assessments Nos. 962, 963, 964, 955, 966, 967, 968, 
969, 970, 971, 972, 973, 974, 975 and 976 will be paid 
from the surplus. Secretaries will collect for five. 
Assessments Nos. 962, 964, 965, 966, 967, 969, 973,. 
975, 976,977 and 978 are for $1,500. Assessment No. 
974 is for $4,500. All others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 15,967, of which 11,930 are 
for $1,500. 

Total membership to date, 16,062, of which 
12,012 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

H; C. Hays} Gen’l Sec. 

A. B. YOUNGSON, President. 


OS 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Owing to a misunderstanding, Bro. Gilbert 
Brooks was reported expelled by Div. 399. Bro. 
Brooks isin good standing. Please correct mis- 
take. CoH. HUSTON, B.A. E. 


Wanted, the address of Joseph M. Rogers, who 
was employed, in 1885, on the I. & D. Div. ofthe C., 
M. & St. Paul Railway. Address, F. A. E. Div. 
117, McGregor, Iowa. 


The F. A. HE. of the Division of which T. A. 
Barns isa member will please correspond with. 
D. H. Eavenson, F. A. E. of Div. 263. 


Joseph Dutch, engineer, from Adelaide, South 
Australia; age39; height about 5 feet 8 inches ; 
rather stout built; fair complexion and hair; 
slightly bald; heavy mustache, light color, no 
whiskers; rather round shoulders. Last heard 
of in San Francisco in 1893. Information as to his. 
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whereabouts will be thankfully received by his 
brother, Benj. Dutch, Adelaide, So. Australia. 


Dallas McQuiston, supposed to be a member of 
the B. of L. E., died August 23, at Callao, Peru. He 
was employed as an engineer, and the informa- 
tion comes from Mr. J. G. Beaumont,S. M. P. and 
Mach., Areguipa, Peru, with whom those interest- 
ed can correspond. We hope the Division of 
which he is a member will give this their imme- 
diate attention. If desired, we will forward Mr. 
Beaumont’s letter. 


Information is wanted of Engineer Joseph 3%. 
McCormic, who worked for the Illinois Central, 
at Amboy, Ill. From there moved to Mitchell, 
South Dakota, then he worked for M.S. T. P. from 
Mitchell to Calmar, Iowa ; from there to Chicago, 
and eloped with sister’s daughter, of London, 
Mercer Co., Pa. Anyone knowing their where- 
abouts, please address friends, at London, Mercer 
Co., Pa., Box 160. 


— OO 


Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. EK. of their Division at once: 
Divisiton— 

334—W. S. Tompson. 

206—B. G. Bartlett, W. R. Cole, Jas. Comney, G. 
He Carlton, WwW. raliner, W. 1. Seott, Ji. W. 
Sanford. 

275—Geo. B. Mayson. q 

385—Bill Watts, Amos Allen, to correspond with 
J. D. Swisher, Sec’y Ins. 

192—R. Lakeman. 

213—O. H. Ellis. 


— <2 _—_—-—_——_ 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. E.—EDs.] 

London, Ont., Aug. 21, Bro. Frank Turton, of 
Div. 68. ; 

Delphos, O., Aug. 24, F. EK. Waldo, son of Bro, 
Charles Waldo, of Div. 334. 

Phillipsburg, N.J., July 28, Peter M. DeCamp, 
of Div. 30. 

Washington, Ind., Sept. 2, Henry Armbrecht, of 
Div. 289 

Fort Worth, Tex., Aug. 31, W.S. Criss, of Div. 187. 

Chicago, Iil., Aug. 29, Mrs. James Shea, wife of 
Bro. James Shea, of Div. 458. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 2, O. T. Johnson, of 
Div. 56. 

Boston, 
Div. 61. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 27, E. E. Lowe, of Div. 312. 


Mass., Sept. 8, Frank Pemberton, of 





LONDON, ONT., Aug. 20, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased our Heavenly Father, 
in His goodness, to take from among us our be- 
loved Brother, John Cox, who was accidentally 
killed, in the discharge of his duty, at London, 
Ont., on July 14, 1894; therefore be it 

Resolved, That Division 68 extend to the widow 
and family their heartfelt sympathy in their be- 
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reavement; and while we mourn with them in 
their loss of husband and father, we bow in sub- 
mission to the will of the all-wise Ruler who, we 
are assured, doeth all things well; that a vote of 
thanks be extended to the officials of the Lake 
Erie & Detroit River R. R., for their kindness in 
granting transportation over their line to all 
Brothers wishing to attend the funeral, and to 
members of Divisions 188 and 132 for attendance 
at the funeral ; also, that our charter be draped in 
mourning for the space of thirty days; and a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to our monthly 
JOURNAL for publication. 

R. HORNSLEY, 


H. EK. Croucu, \ committee. 


SALT LAKECITY, UTAH, Aug. 18, 1894. 
At a meeting held by Division No. 222, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, August 18, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 


WHEREAS, With great sorrow we are called 
upon to announce the death of our worthy and 
beloved Brother, Frank A. Stephens, who lost his 
limb by being run over by a Denver & Rio Grande 
switch engine, at Sandy, August 14, and died the 
same day afterthe amputation of theleg, 

Resolved, That our Division has lost a worthy 
and esteemed member. Being conscious of the 
greater loss to those dearer to him, we as a band 
of brother members of Division No. 222, B. of L. 
K., tend to his grief-stricken widow and relatives 
our heartfelt sympathy and pray our Heavenly 
Father, with his ever watchful careto protect and 
console them in this their great affliction, and as 
a tribute of respect we drape our charter fora 
period of thirty days. We also extenda vote of 
thanks to Div. No. 108, Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Brotherhood of Engineers, for the beautiful flow- 
ers and acts of kindness, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the bereaved family. 

S.A McLEAN, ) 
J.T. BELESS, +Committee. 
W.L. COKER, i 


COLORADO City, Aug. 25, 1894. 
At aspecial meeting of Div. 385, the following 
resolutions of respect tothe memory of the late 
John B. Blocker, engineer on the Colorado Mid- 
land R. R., who lost his life near Idlewild, by his 
engine leaving the track, burying him beneath 
the wreck : , 


WHEREAS, It is with profound sorrow and re- 
gret that we are called upon to announce the 
death, while at his post of duty, of our beloved 
Boas and Brother, John B. Blocker; therefore, 

eat 

Resolved, That in theloss of Brother Blocker, 
this Division has lost a true and loyal member, 
one who has been true to every trust reposed in 
him. That his family have lost a loving son, and 
noble brother, that to his bereaved mother, sis- 
ters and brothers, this Division tenders its most 
profound sympathy, trusting they will realize 
and bow in humble submission to the rulings of 
the dispensation of Providence, believing as we do 
that what is our loss is his gain, and that he has 
only gone to his reward. That a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to his bereaved family. 

JOHN CLAIR, 
GEO. B. DoUGAN, > Committee. 
C. COLVIN, 5 


MOBILE, ALA., Aug. 15, 1894. 
Ataregular meeting of Gulf City Div., No. 140, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased our Heavenly Father 
to remove from our midst our beloved Brother, J. 
G. Wilkins, who lost his life on Friday, August 
1oth, while in the discharge of his duty, as M. 
M., on the Seaboard Railway, by the engine on 
which he was riding leaving the track; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Bro, Wilkins, his 
family have lost a loving husband and father, and 
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we extend to the sorrowing widow and her father- 
less children our heartfelt sympathy in this their 
great affliction; and, while we bow in humble 
submission to the power and willof the Creator 
of all things, we realize with sorrowful hearts our 
loss through the departure of our late Brother. 
Resolved, That, in the death of Bro. J. G. Wil- 
Kins, the Brotherhood has lost a time-tried and 
trusted member; the Seaboard Railway Co. a re- 
liable and trustworthy M. M.; his Brothers and 
associates a generous friend; his bereaved family 
a devoted husband and father; and asa just trib- 
ute to the memory of our departed Brother, that 
we drape our charter in mourning for a period of 
thirty days; and that a copy of these resolutions 
be presented, with the seal of the Division at- 
tached, to the widow and children of our deceased 


Brother. J. B. EccLeEs, 
O. J. Munn, Comunittee. 
CHARLES WELSH, 
So. KAUKAUNA, WIS., Aug. 14, 1894. 
WHEREAS, It is with great sorrow that we 


record the death of our late Brother, C. Hulien, 
who met death while in the discharge of his 
duties, by being run over by his engine, at Wit- 
tenburg, August ard, 

Resolved, That, in the death of Brother Hulien, 
Division 249 has lost a worthy member, the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern road a competent and reli- 
able engineer, and his wife a good and faithful 
husband. That we tender our most earnest sym- 
pathy to the widowed wife and sorrowing rela- 
tives. 

Resolved, That the thanks of Division 249 be 
tendered to the officers of the C. & N. W. railroad 
for transportation, and especially to Master Me- 
chanic Quayle, who so kindly aided us in every 
way. 

Resolved, That we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for thirty days ; and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the bereaved widow, and enter- 
ed on the minutes of the Division and be pub- 
lished in the city papers. 

JoHN Conway, 
T. HAYES, 
C. D. ROBINSON, 


) Committee. 


MEDICINE Hat, N. W. TER., Aug. 4, 1894. 


WHEREAS, God in His infinite wisdom has re- 
moved from our circle Bro. Bert. Wheatley, Div. 
322, who was killed while in discharge of his 
duties, by a boiler explosion, on the C. P. R., at 
Field, B. C., July 30, 1894; therefore be it 

Resolved, That, in the death of our Brother, 
Division 322 has lost an esteemed member. While 
we bow in submission to Him who doeth all 
things well, yet we mourn the loss of our Brother, 
who was stricken down in life while at his post 
of duty; that we tender our sincere sympathy to 
his bereaved widow and children, and pray God 
will enable them to bear up in their great sor- 
row; and as a just tribute to the memory of our 
departed Brother, we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for thirty days ; and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be presented to the family, and enteredon 
the minutes; and a vote of thanks extended to 
the officers of the C. P. R. for courtesy shown in 
providing transportation for those who wished 
to attend the funeral. 

J. F. FISHER, ) 
A. McCuLoy, -Committee. 
J. RUTHERFORD, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 15, 1894. 


WHEREAS, On Sunday, May 6, 1894, our esteem- 
ed Brother, W. H. Whitman, was killed by the de- 
railing of his engine, at Wilhites, Ala., be it 

Resolved, By Division 156, that in the death of 
Bro. Whitman, his Division loses one of its most 
faithful and worthy members; that we extend to 
the widow of our deceased Brother our heartfelt 
sympathy in her sorrow, and mourn with her the 
loss of one who was our friend and Brother. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Division be 
extended to Supt. W. M. Newbald, of the L. & N. 
R.R., for his kindness in arranging for the trans- 
portation of the funeral party to the place of 
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burial, at Murphysboro, I11.; also to Division 444, 
of Murphysboro, I1l., for their kindness on behalf 
of our deceased Brother; and that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread on the minutes of this Di- 
vision, and a copy thereof be presented to the 
widow of our deceased Brother; also, that our 
charter be draped in mourning for thirty days, in 
respect to the memory of our deceased Brother. 


E. P. BISHOP, 
D. C. ADAMS, 


Committee. 
R. W. STURDIVANT, 


ST. Louis, Sept. 17, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst Bro. T. M. Rusk, who was 
killed by derailment of his engine, on the Ele- 
vated, at Elm street, on Sunday night, Aug. 26th, 

Resolved, That Division 487 extend to the widow 
and family of our late Brother our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in tleir sorrow; but while we mourn we 
are not without hope, for God giveth, and He 
taketh away; and be it further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for the space of thirty days, as a token of our 
feelings and the esteem in which Brother Rusk 
was held, RL. CAROTHERS, ) 

JOHN O'CONNELL, >Committee. 
AUG. HOEFLE, 5 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Sept. 2, 1894. 
Ata regular meeting of T.J. Van Wormer Divis- 
ion, No. 286, B. of L. K., the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


WHEREAS, Our Heavenly Father has decreed 
that another of his children should be called 
home, and Brother John Patterson answered to 
the summons while on duty, Friday, August ast, 
1894. He was fatally burned by a derailed engine 
at Brookings, on the C.& W. M. R.R., while in 
the enjoyment of health and vigor of manhood, 
when faithfully discharging the duties assigned 
him. He died a few hours later while being 
taken home. 

Resolved, Thatin the death of Bro. Patterson the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has lost a 
worthy member, the company for which he 
worked a faithful engineer, and we a brother, 
friend, and companion, who was loved by all who 
knew him. 

Resolved, That the death angel is ever busy 
amongst our ranks, and as we know not on whom 
his hand may next be laid, the sympathy we 
would wish extended to loved ones upon an occa- 
sion like this, we now extend to those who have 
been so deeply afflicted. May the Supreme Father 
above send his ministering angel to give the con- 
solation we are powerless to bestow. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the 
wife and four fatherless children, and we earnestly 
commend them to Him who has promised to care 
for the widow and fatherless. That our charter 
be draped in mourning for the space of thirty days 
in token of respect. That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be entered on the minutes of our Division, 
and acopy sent to the bereaved family. 

Pi KELLY; 
M. MCNERNEY, >Committee. 
J. MARONEY, j 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 21, 1894. 
Received of J. A. Hamn, Sec’y Div. 495, $1,500, on 
policy held by my late husband, W. O. Miles. Ac- 
cept thanks. MOLLIE MILES. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1894. 
Received from J. M. Jones, Sec’y Div. 46, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, J.J. Hannigan. 
Mrs. ELLEN ANN HANNIGAN. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1894. 
Received from J. Jones, Sec’y Div. 46, $3,000, 
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on policy held by my late husband, John Dono- 
hoe. Accept thanks. MARGARET DONOHOE. 
TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 5, 1894. 

Received of E. C. Johnson, Sec'y Div. 109, $4,500, 

on policies held by my late husband, Wm. Knip- 
pin. JESSIE M. KNIPPIN. 


LEHIGHTON, PA., Sept. 5, 1894. 
Received of D. H. Newhart, Sec’y Div. 376, $1,500, 
‘on policy held by my late husband, A. O. Beaver. 


her 
Mrs. A. X O. BEAVER. 
mark. 


Witness: W. H. NusBAumM, D. H. NEWHART. 


WALTHAM, MASs., Aug. 18, 1894. 
Received from T. Bryant, Sec’y Div. 61, $712.50, 
full amount due me on-claim of the late Andrew 
Henry. SARAH C. HENRY. 
Witness: Mary L. HENRY. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., Aug. 18, 1894. 
Received from T. Bryant, Sec’y Div. 61, $712.50, 
the full amount due me on claim of the late 
Andrew Henry. Geo. A. HENRY. 
Witness: A. F. KEITH, R. M. PEARCE. 


WALTHAM, MASs., Aug. 18, 1894. 
Received from T. Bryant, Sec’y Div. 61, $712.50, 
the full amount due me on claim of the late 
Andrew Henry. WILLIAM C. HENRY. 
Witness: Gro. A. HENRY. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 21, 1894. 
Received from T. Bryant, Sec’y Div. 61, $712.50, 
the full amount due on claim of the late Andrew 
Henry. JAMES W. HENRY. 
Witness: GERTRUDE YOUNG. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., July 6, 1894. 
Received from C. F. Sanborn, Sec’y Div. 163, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, E. W. 
Carpenter. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. EMMA CARPENTER. 


LA JUNTA, COLO., Sept. 8, 1894. 
Received from J. J. Young, Sec’y Div. 251, $3,000, 
on policy held by the late Thos. B. Peoples, of La 
Junta, Colo. DARIUS D. RITTER, 
Executor of estate of Thos. B. Peoples, deceased. 


UTica, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1894. 
Received from M. J. Carroll, Sec’y Div. 14, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, Wm. E. Will- 
dams. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. MARY J. WILLIAMS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1894. 
Received from A. K. Roberts, Sec’y Div. 299, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, James 
Stanton. Lypia A. STANTON. 


SCRANTON, PA., Sept. 6, 1894. 


Received from C. P. Ashelman, Sec’y Div. 276, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, Ira 
Gearhart. Accept my heartfelt thanks. 

Mrs. NELLIE GEARHART. 


EVANSTON, Wvyo., Sept. 7, 1894. 
Received from Ed. Knoder, Sec’y Div. 136, $3,000, 
in full on policy held by my late husband. 
Louisa LETHBRIDGE. 


East RADFORD, VA., Sept. 9, 1894. 
Received of E. A. Vaughan, Sec’y of Div. 3or, 
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$1,500, full amount of policy held by tmuyself. 
J. Hl. SMITE: 


East St. Louis, ILu., Sept. 7, 1894. 
Received of Bro. J. T. Carr, Sec’y of Div. 154, 
$4,500, amount due on policy held by myself. For 
which accept thanks. A. D. Isom. 
PORTAGE, WIS., Sept. 5, 1894. 
Received from C. McCollum, Sec’y of Div. 66, 
$3,000, amount due on policy held by my late hus- 
band, John McSorley. Mrs. Mary MCSORLEY. 
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TRANSFERS. 








From Diviston— 
500—Frank Morgan, to Div. 206. 
11—David A. Hawkins, to Div. 492. 
386—W. P. Boisclair, to Div. 156. 
6—H. L.. Condon, to Div. 526. 

291—G. V. Robbinett, R. W. Kidd, C. N. Abbott, 

Ne 1 Wilson, (agr Spencer, G. W. Goalsby, 
H. Stanley, to Div. 4or. 

24—A. G. Turlay to Div. 315. 

210—W. C. Colwell, to Div. 309. 

217—A. H. Barse, to Div. 377. 

319—P. Verrette, to Div. 308. 

rE ak) Ss. Trace, to Div. 74. 

18—Thos. O'Grady, Chas. Smith, Albert Smith, 
John Ray, to Div. 328. 

18—Henry Featherly, Patric Minogue, P. M. 
Cram, to Div. 288. 

307—Clayton Lemon, to Div. 308. 

206—Fred. Lambka, to Div. 500; John Pierce, to 
Div. 265; C. W. Foster, to Div. 430. 

228—E. G. Johnson, to Div. 283. 

321—J. W. Gray, to Div. 432. 

377—Ezra D. French, to Div. 14. 

201—W. B. Sharp, I. W. Satterfield, D. B. Tipton, 
M. L. Mathews, S. H. Sharp, Rol Wier: 
Joseph James, to Div. 530. 

4—J. P. Blinn, P. T. Duggan, C. B. Savage, to 
Div. 1. 
4—H. S. Rogers, to Div. 309. 
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FINAL WITHDRAWALS. 





From Divitston— 


80—W. W. Mossman, 
399— Daniel O’Leary. 


From Divtston— 


386—H. H. Litty. 
6—Geo. L. Harner. 
105—J. J. Brady. 248—T. Grootveld. 
192—E.. W. Harvey. 396—Michael F, Redmond. 
23—Frank Ryan, Pat Allen. 
75—John Faber, Lewis Mallsberger. 
1oo—Geo. Washburn, Samuel G. Frankeberger. 
124—T. E. Lowry, J. B. Vetter, W. H. Morgan, 
W. Fitzmaurice, Ed. Cramer, W. Grimes, 
JeRiteyG, Myers. 
224—Geo. Selders J. I. Patchen. 


—— 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Dtviston— 
332—F. S. Trace. 


Into Divitston— 


492—Robert Ramsden. 
23—L,. Smith. 
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ADMITTED BY TRANSFER CARD. 


Into Diviston— 


377—A. H. Barse. 
214—Frank G. Boomer, from Div. 32. 
199—L. C. meres from Div. 258. 
261—W. O. Taylor. 
123—F. W. Bussey, from Div. 222. 
150—Geo. P. Irvin, from Div. 413. 
307—H. Rankin, from Div. 281. 

21—W. W. Brinkerstaff, from Div. 93. 
261—Wm. Groshe, from Div. 86. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Outside subscriptions for the JouRNAL will be re- 
ceived at any time during the year. Terms $1.25 per 
year, in advance. The JOURNAL to members of the B. 
of L. E. will begin with the January number. 
Change of address of subscribers should be reported 
promptly. Subscribers failing to merely e their JouR- 
NAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. giving name, 
location, and No. of JOURNAL, yee the Division you 
are a member of, or the Agent to whom you sub- 
scribed. Allarticles for publication heen be brief, 
to the point, and written on one sid : of ee paper 
only, addressed to C. A. Salmons, B. of Public 
Square, Cleveland, 0. For advertising Seite address 
Jas. C. Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 
PF ae ‘ARTHUR, GrCr kr. C. H. Satmons,S.G. E. 
At B. Younason, A.G.C.E. D. Everett, T. G.E. 
ee . INGRAHAM, BeGeht 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 
1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2p. m., 
room 23, Lewis BI’ Kk. 92 eorolget: 
FRANK PIMLOTT, Cone ae Paasstcitiay. 2 Wesson ave. 
E. C. MADDEN, BARE Seen Ses 29 W. Columbia 


2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays at 
2:30, cor. Main and Jackson. 
‘ a BaRRetTrT, C. KE. & Ins....... 207 Waterloo ave., So. 
iy REE ES NLA HPN ALL, cet ancoeetacsy sadedtcaraty noes O09 LULENCIs Bbs 








—COLLINWOOD, O., meetsat K. of P. Hall, Smith 
"alternate Tuesdays. 


ioc: Collamer ’st., 

G. SHEPHERD, C 
JOHN Barrp, F 
Oo; HASKINS, Ins.. 


4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meetsist and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

Jos. Poits, C. ev norearers ck twee. Ra oh Mat 712 Oliver st. 

Dts Maer, Be As Es and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—-ORANGE GROVE, a ees ANGELES, CAL., 
meets Tuesdays, in B. a Hlallat fpam. 








Riemer DAVIS, Co fee r see ogee teed 109 N. Ann st. 
C. McCarn, iy A eee ae 1327 Buena Vista st. 
UC OR DANG LIB site-scasste eats eeensa ea sseeaace at 460 Solano st. 





6—MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, meets 2 & 4 
pon day 6, 1:30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th st. 


Wm. FULLER, Cee ansea neces sete ceithasethonedessivas 

THOS. We MDE, o HAN BC eeceaes tevianch tees aeyendésecee 

C. L. Back, cS TEA Cong TORR OM Ri SRPIDIN, BOS Sae TE Box 203 

7—LaAFAYETTE, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
leek wie lle cor: > Fourth and Ferry. 

T. J. HARDING Hie ec cuat ashen essed te cstearess 173 N. 6th st. 

JeHowbawpe lk. Baw! & lie hekeouu. 13th and Ball. 





8—-MEXICO, at SLATER, MO. meets in K. P. 


Hall, Tuesdays, 1:30. 





A. MULLEN, (ho Hiesdsesosenneacietedqics cepetesctoaneseroesucetens. Boxs273 
aa MDZ GH WAT Ds bie Ata Hite. vacnacassscbhs seatanenaoeies Box 349 
ME TE BLT Soins seereat nes sentere ater eoteenses grees sseuscsecys Box 414 
apeere MINN., meets in B. L. E. Hall, over 
Pugh & Goodman’ a ‘ond & 4th Sundays at 2. 
HAS READ, (CC. He Loe eee aa eet. 
WUT RE Ao Bence occctstis ae biecodbevsttn chtuen Box 427 
J. HE. CRAVEN, THe ee eee eee -Box 214 








10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 
77, 31st st 


tee Weer cts Sitsacssedeaeres 2623 So. Park ave. 
eyes MEYERS, HPA SUR cote cnasee 7024 Stoney Island ave. 
L. D. Murpuy, $6 FOR Te Os, 2049 Vernon ave. 





11—INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 


pity REY ORS ara lloscvseaesscs eects dcctaes 179 N. California st. 
Witt MB iyi AT Baus vesocdessetecocssanssed 287 N. Pine 
Wi OREVEGUINGs cceerteatessiersrenvesasre co OO, SA TAODAl Ste 


12—FORT tie Bat IND., meets every Sunday at 2 
poms Bk. Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 

JOHN G. ieee, CeCe ee 354 W. Washington 

M. TEAGARDEN, F. A. BE. and Ins... 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m 
‘ PA Wicccsecerascoetstevadecxenced Portage City, Wis. 
Cas. W. WHITING, F. A. Bocce 616 St. James st. 
WATER SHANNON, LIS: csescscessvccssesssseescoss Portage, Wis. 


14—UTICA, N. Y., meets! & 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall, Kinney Blk, Charlotte st. 

A. Myers, C. | Eee hea. sy ae Ones, eae 72 2nd st. 

Hi: yay Vost, MAS Hit ccccsen cacsecenesene 182 Elizabeth st. 

M. J . CARROLL, I nt Roe Secankte jeaeavets katnasin ndeatecaerees 34 Main 
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15-BUFFALO, N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 

HROBPET ©. Rosh? Os Masse cecr neces ivialecneenze .270 7th st. 

JOHN H. Horner, F.A.E. & Ins.........518 So. Division 


Pee AON O., meets every Monday evening in 
Pk of L. E.Hall, South Market st. 
IN. ES NGON, K 





i7-STANBERRY, MO., meets Saud 9-30 15 "4 F. 


Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 

W. He ‘Rogerson, (CEES econ sncnceuteom ee eae dane aiaaes 

ae BALDWIN, AAs HO. ccauebeoauves sstveotealiae Lock box 400 
‘oC Mruroy, Los, oe eee Cea: Box 244 





18—ROCHESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
eit ¢ in Curtis Block, State st., opposite Church st. 


COOPER a sah'gabeewabeausegs ceveteeate steer 61 Jones ave. 
. B. WARD, pox NPE ee eee a 14 Birch Crescent 
we ‘Be Nico, tise spebibe ves asfosdeeterestaeertrenae 86 Thompson 





19-BLOOMINGTON,ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 
BU 22sOi Des, a West Chestnut st. 






M. BuTLer, eT aie lee ie eae ae 807 No. West st. 
Know. McDonaLp, ne Ave ..713 West Mulberry 
WMO SUBE UNG e LTR) tccuscsseccerenes seeds ates 607 W. Chestnut st. 


20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays at 10a. m., cor. Market and 4th st. 


Bree oe Bi horhiieelsctin due 1322 High 
J. KENNEDY, Oke Bo ae ey ag 1700 Spear 
JERRY CLEWELL, ier ee eh VG ae, ah octet te 1921 Broadway 


ja MEMPHIS, TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30a. 
, 176 Johnson ave. 


Pain TASWi OME UB Cit ecscscccs cevcmescasdvesturcsceeees 672 Main st. 
JACOB WAGNER, EF. A. EH. & Ins, 22... .cccc....ccsece 13 Bender 


22—CAMDEN, N. J., meets first and third Sun- 
days at2p.m.,at B. L. E. Hall, 10 poetD 2nd. 


AI AGG Shp) Bgl Ont OME ee eaten Mt. Holly, N. J., Box 137 
GOLD Divers EE ACA Micsacssacbenseesracsetevegsecess eee st. 
US GAUINUOTOL LE Bese ces cnccetscecencsbielecssoocsheoscs 323 Mickle st. 


23—SPRINGFIELD, ILL., meets lst & 3rd Mondays, 
130 see ea bes E. Hall, 117 South 5th st. 


1etp HORNBERGER, a Gaeta deat as die cateeeiaes 1506 So 8th st. 
AS EEA TUDATSs U N « ude csconct suasasaaterralatooeec 1501 So. &th st. 
GEO. HOFFMAN, bE ee Sh Aen CEI, 802 So. 11th st. 








21—-CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
Pp. m., in Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 

WALTER A. ee Wei cea cesencees bien aeceas cones 

OLE TORGERSON, . E. & Ins.. 

23—TERRE HA atk IND., meets 2 Bandas at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main ‘and 7th sts. 

OPN WOOD: Oe Hitcctcspevosctecssscnsscatsesceatssaes 634 N. 9th 

CHAS. BENNETT, BPA. Hee LIVS.asece. 672 Wabash ave. 


“Sbii iat Nags Se ag VA., meets] and 3 Saturdays at 10 














a.m. ‘Hall,’ cor. Mayo and Franklin. 
W.C. Buunt, 8G. His sccsncaseocncotone cates teenie ssstoe 408 Hancock 
ia TESA WIOOD SE hAS. Misestecstescccsctorteee 112 North 20th st. 
J.R. CHALKLEY, PIS: haleterconceea eas 2305 E. Broad st. 





27—-RACINE, at FREEPORT, ILL., meets first and 
third Sundays, in A. O. U. W. Hall, ave pe me 

L. McGovern, OR cle meets semana 2 Carrol} 

Reo: GRIFFITH, F.A. E.S Tns.'& Jo......256 Liberty 


23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., re hae igiadave at 











10a. m., in Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 
Te be Brown, Cra ee ees aseawsansed nate toes westetecdativecs Box 16% 
W.HE. BuTtLeR, FW Vi WEA NIA cae mene § eye Box 169 
N. B. McGinnis, DOYS ea ri an nr ee ee Un eee Box 75 
29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets. 
Wednesdays, at 7: 30'p. m.,at B. L. E. Ha Il. 
J: D. Kerner, Cy Be & Ins.3.22. 4 Western Nat’l Bank 
H.L. Foster, ar Arey Mr seeseesteceatats cde. 835 Abriendo ave. 











30—PHILLIPSBURGA, N. J., meets at 1p. m., 

Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ 1 Bank. 
A. F. SHEppD, C. Hee TR cage ee ee L. He 
M. W. Moyer, F.A.E 


31— —OLEVELAND, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2 





Dil Oo Hall, Public Square. 

G.D. KNIGHT, Od SROROREN Ay RS OES ANS 17 Abby st. 
WAS Be KELLEY, HM Atay Biscrracersetesd evcseeeete 73 Carroll st. 
W.H. Bockius, SU Zepete ahem 428 Scovillave.. 





32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over: 
26 & 28 Broadway. 





i CMPORDTE Be (on) Wiscscsteccsscdaccchbesnse 221 So. 4th st. 
C.K. RoBINSON, UAC EY Go) ENG eee scueeesdesasa tne 108 N. 4th 


33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at. 
2:30,in B. L. E. Hall, 16 E. Main st. 


RIGA SAO CUAL Spe cca antnscbsccocsdo'sidsaaivenséncctsyeterae 040085 Clay Ste 
AVRIL ENTS rt Bi AS BIW, essetcccdcsarteassce-soetuenete-ntc0u) Oe COVE 
Elegie SUE EON s ING. cts ce tsatgsscohacannarecoabers te 36 Beardsley st. 





34—LITTLE MIAMI, at COLUMBUS, O., meets 1 & 3. 
Sundays 23002, ‘4 &S Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 


FORD eI BD OOM sn Cru, Brsas socucccsssgessedecsucouaebacs 432% High st. 
D. A. McCormick, 5 Oy ORE RD. RR 1094 Bennett st. 
JOHN CASSEL, j SCORE, a END 158 W. First ave... 
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-35—LEXINGTON, at LUDLOW, KY., meets 2nd 
Tuesday, at 7:30 p. m., and 4th Sunday ‘at 2:30 pom... 
in Masonic Hall, cor. "Elm and Kenner sts. 

ee aoeces 


-36—NEWARK, O., meets every SRD St pom, 00 
B.L. E. Hall, So. Park & 2nds 


°C. C. Boso, C. | WECRWATE Me Gln ee al 354 Eastern ave. 
‘CHAS. BAGULEY, BAL.) Wickens enteeeee eee 39 Cedar st. 
Evias Dew, TB ecie a, Er ee 145 E. Main 


-37—MATTOON, ILL., meets every Sunday at 3p.m., 
in Hinckle’s Block, W. Broadway. 

Wate DIED; Oo Hs Gi Tnpiict ere reeettrote. 149 Wabash st. 

IWS WS MV TEE, Fy) CAL I since ute nese lessons 126 Edgar ave. 


38—-STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
Ae and third Mondays at 2p.m., in Masonic Hall. 


NEWCOMB CUR eik aicclerteeetoectavcureavectebeseree 
C.F Melee: J AL Ge I Be we 8 
aw, N. SHEPARD, EN BE 6. ie ccteceabe wet used eos usbecce Box 244 


.39-SEYMOUR, IND., meets 2&4 Mondays, 7:30 p. 
m., Hustedt’s Hall, cor. 2nd & Ewing. 


OT Ms PRICE, (Cu We ticsect 1384 W. 6th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C.A. WALTERS, eee A CAN barcode cate toncastatsnactueselesece Ox 224 
Dan’. Lester, Wor) Fes il Gale a Box 33 


40—PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at 8p. m. 


Wit) DOA BR. Oy): Biases snthscsdcccchtcvensevescesass« 13 Fredrick st. 
R. BUCKMAN, Wc A RY Rek. mocdsclscseeecacsecs 23 Fredrick st. 
R. G. HILgoRN, dR RSh Oe aacds ee Se 64 Morning st. 





oh —ELMIRA, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays 
at3 p.m. vat Odd ‘Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 


r. HEBE, ete ee Ae Sa 217 W. 3rd st. 
FED He) ON RSs Ch CA ccc eserbuscenes cacsccrste tees: 127 W. Market 
1 ody id the dl cGsca meas Woke im Wolsey) eben te 5 eee an ea 402 W. 5th st. 





-42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
_ 3Saturdays, 8 p.m., Druids Hall, 7000 So: Broadway. 


. GREEN, Hee ene tayan ta gttonceser outecs 6619 So. 6th st. 
-G. PENDLETON, RUA ne re 6807 Penna ave. 
W. P. ALLEN, Tie weoted sae ess 6627 Vergen ave. 





-43—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
Boras Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Blk., Mondays at 2. 


VVEEET WIN DCEO Gai ck lus seupehcscinccase sec cedavsieee No. Park ave. 
= fe ‘GALDWELL, POA piirscccasscseote cor. Water & Center 
W.S. Murray, Thee es 703 Terrace st. 


-44—WYOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

tJ. HITT LE. ©. Ki. | Ins. IOUT, AStresscscvees Box 146 

eM Bah Bae My Aya Ring cree ts eae de dee Box 107 


-45—WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 

Sundays, 2p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 
RD OSTERS ON BE isotcn tons eae setar oer nouices obenas 3914 Aspen st. 
OH NR Y DETSEM. WH, AS Brcitaehe hsm 628 N. 37th st. 
BH Pe K Bhny Hine, nie aes ee ee 620 N. 35th st. 


-46—A LBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 
We aig evening at8p.m. 





BAP AV CARROL Opti teites uesonres ascceraaee 132 Central 
tebe W. BLEWER, ECAR ee 622 Central ave. 
J. M. JONES, CN Bs ORY Soe TRIE an ene TIN 197 Quail 


-47-HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


TD. W BLOW ; Ca Wisk ce. doscccdariectcteccivestbeeteeeecD COLMEr. 
er es A LOOM Ms Au Ak Mircea cetees staan 18 Cottage ave. 
"G. me BADGELY, IMB ila eee oe 19 Cottage Grove ave. 





-48—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 
Bion Dien: Pfiefers’ Hall, cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 
W. THompson, C. Ey CONLIN G. eh caceckatdeestec 2803 Scott ave. 


PRED GEARS Hise Ly Ge; volecsvou toca aeecee iene 2919 Caroline 
49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. gr ie a Tee meets 


Ist Thursday "& 3a Sunday, in I. O. F.H 
WAM aI OHING EON 1a ccosess cassassnascrccbtecstertccuses om an “4th St. 
Aad We SULLIVAN, ty ata | Pa Ree yr nana 305 Market ave. 
M. M. STEPHENS, TUB ec wast saeco eh te den eeec teh cc theese een 





50—-CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets land 3 Sundays 
at2 De ms, Oty Hai; Pittsburg and Main. 

A ATKINSON, C. 5 

G.W. McCArRTNEY Fr. TA RH Cras sth esaseas coe aeta nent Box 53 

F. A. LEEBERGER, Agee Her, Mes. oe 


51—PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
1:30 p. m., Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 
Bice o! BRIEN, af "4 CO See ere ACOL RE REECE Rie 1638 Ellsworth 
W.C. ROBERTS A. EH. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 
Baltimore, Ma 


52-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
o. W & 3 Sundays, at 1, Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden st. 





SHIPLEY. (Gl wuice sous cacstescdscesese sas 731 oS Preston 
alae Sete F. A. E. & Jour. ALG eee <3 907 E. Preston 
tah Ww. Fry, Tbe aeatier ose 340: Girard ave. 


53—JERSEY CITY,N. J., meets 2d & 4th i thy at 
2:00 p. m., Elks’ Hall Montgomery st.,nr.Warren. 





JAS. . MALONEY, Ci Whe ie ied ONS eionrih st. 
DaGe Brown, F.A.E .-67 Baldwin ave. 
S.GARABRANT, Toso 105 Thomas st. , Newark, N.J. 
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54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st. 

OSC MBB ys Ca, Li eckuticeres steateus eacaboennes 14 Kingston ave. 

J. ELSOW OODS, Hy Al) En. Go LdLB ce. chore sore raccused essere OHH ROE 


55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
meets 1 and 3 Mondays, in TEngiueers’ Hall. at3 p.m. 
ne FUSS RT WTEDS, Co Eivecceteccnnscseaschterintrpcrtersoveanee 
¥ CARADY, PSC AL! (0, 00a en ee Terrace, Utah. 
i. . Doon, Taea eee ee eee 


56—KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st. 





Jos. HUVERSTUHL, Ce Bs ae eee eae Hotel Clyde 
THOS. COLLIER, Wy A Bae 916 Grand ave. 
P. O’BRIEN, Divaeciess a See ate, ee ee 1226 Reid st. 





57—-PROVIDENCH, R. 1., meetsl and 3Sundays at 2 
p. m., at Engineers’ Fall, 27 Exchange Pl. 
EUW AR EING | (CG Hinbs cess senugeesbeeesehe neste cosas scores 97 Jewett 
J. W. Witiiams, F. A. E. 173 Orms st. 
C. A. WHIPPLE, THsco ct eee 21 Felix st. 


58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 and 3 

Sundays at 2p. m., at Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 
J. WETHERWAX, O. Bavcucalnke eee 15 Franklin 
CuHas. A. Porter, Bi cA.. Us a sedncesoeeees 9 Watkins ave. 
J.D. PRIMMER, 108.0. ice tee eu eee 


59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist Hares at 2, & 3d 

Sunday at I, at Engineers’ Hall,B. . shops. 
BEnJ. EVANS, Civ secs scence Bath-on- Thea Taco. NY 
Se BuRHANS, F. A. E.,Bath-on-the- Hudson, INES 
J. HEPINSTALL. Inge 4 Law rence, Greenbush, NOY. 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 

J. R. WitKiNson, C. E. 312 E. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W. M. Jounson, r ADE MG Iniettaen ences 901 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atl0a. 
m., and fourth Tuesday at 2 rm. , at Engineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st. Lockhart’ 8 Bld. 












pe ‘GoopricH, C.E., 2 Lincoln st., Charlestown, 
ass. 

G. R. Doritry, F. A. E., 6School, Charlestown, Mass. 
T. BRYANT, Prisha, Se ON. Box Die Salem; Mass. 





62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
Bk, cor. Main and Public square, Sundays, 2:30. 


H. REAM, NG GINS ooaanstvecen te sacseseeatnerenateeaee 644 E. Main st. 
Fo; Brooke he AY Belssiiescc aee 532 Maple ave. 
C. C. BoyeEr, ) mm OE |. 28 2 ora 


683—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., me eets ores and third 


Su ndays at 12:30 p. m., in Be eA Re Building. 
GeW 2S AWW MOLLE col anceseccttcrsesicercae ae Patton st. 
C.S. ReyNoups, F. A. ~ ROL ceeteaceeeetoaseaee 25 Allendale st. 
CHARLES F. Root, Ins.. sécdsveyvashndess 90 DONCKOLE Ste 





64—WORCESTER, MASS. meets frst and third Sun- 


days, 2p.m.,in Pythian’ Hall, 405 Main st. 
M.L. Hami.ron, (BES OE soars meer eo en 84 Mulberry 
CAW RDANTS OE © AG TOE iccrevcececduactencacees 112 Beacon st. 
MS HAMILTON, TNS... eekeecowcss ..o4 Mulberry st. 


65—CHILLLICOTHE, O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30 p.m., cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 






B. GALLIVAN, C. E....... 447 E. Water 
GEO. W. Watters, F. A. E.. 678 E. Main 
Gs Wie OUDRE RAD NB iis, ocapecsnesavies co anerotere ten 274 K. Main st. 








66—CREAM CITY, at MILWAUKEE, WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2°30. 1m) Bs eluneehis Hall, cor. East 


Water & Mason sts., 3rd floor. 
W. 2B. CHAMBERLIN, C. E............ 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
Se TRE TN cc Bio sBi ce eeaveeseconsangundseetaensees: 715 Clybourn st. 
Ce ME CO LMM LIS Bokestascececescasnasecevemrentnces 238 Greenbush 





67—DUNKIRK, N.Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, Lend eae 2:30 p.m. 


J.C. KINGETER, Nate ee eek chectesUoseaetecl 7W. Doughty 
Wit SRY MOUIRG CH WAM Hokie ccdscas iooabee 743 Ruggles st. 
Ova: SHERMAN, TGanerssse oer ccesvdcscovecte eae 50 E. 2nd st. 





68S—LONDON, ONT., meets 1st Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Tuesday at 7:30, Cullis’ Hall, Wellington st. 


ANDREW TEMPLETON, C. Euicscsccsssssscseeeescee 105 Waterloo 
H. E. Croucn, F. A. ee: deubevenascue ss toees tx sths 387 Waterloo st. 
P. TEMPLE, PET US tye DA ae amas 102 Waterloo st. 





69—-NORTHERN TIER, at GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets lst Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at t: 36. 


WM DOVER OC? Wes ese es eesre te eae "407 No. 8th st. 
He SKIBNESS, ASA RAE Mace aes auencecrecuees eae bbeoks Box 203 

. GOWENLOCK ,1n8............Bb0X 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
a ny: PHILLIPS, J Os AW Ulscccsteeaneieees Devils Lake, N.D. 





70—TORONTO, ONT., meets first and third Sundays 


at St. Legers’ E Healt ‘cor. Denison ave. and Queen st. 
GEO. MILus, C. TBs segatase > sorte shaeeue 48 Bellevue Pl. 
. GAFNEY, F. re & nat, MARE ROE eet ties th &5 Grange ave, 





Seta TREATY, at PHILADHLPHIA, PA., 

meets alternate Sundays 1: 30, York and Amber sts. 
H. Haverson, C. EB 2010 E. York st. 
DA. FOWLER, F.A.EH.& Ins j 
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Pee ILL., meets 2d & 4th Sundays at 3p. m. 
in B. LE. Hall. 
oO. Ugaannon. C. E., Care of Brewster House, Free- 


ort, 11k 
= ee ‘PowFLu, RAs Baiaerarnee eee Freeport, Il. 
HepWiu Eras: “Tne. .ck ees eee Box 416, Amboy, Ill. 


73—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sunday at 2 p. m. 
and third $ Saturday at 7p. m., at 82 pte! st. 


foina! Noid ome OP DE ge eh eae 8 W. Main 
PALAMPHERE. FA, Binicuierauan 1U18 ae PDaYton st. 
PETERVSENDT, 'ENSicc..ch Sees reat 403 W. Mifflin 





74—HARRISBURG, PA., meets tirst and third Sun- 
ate at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad ats. +, aC 2p. mM. 
B. HUMPHRIES, KG tal RES AAT SR a A 643 Boas st. 
M.G. STONER, F. ‘kr .618 Colder st. 
anlie KENNEDY, Ins’ ..508 Colder. 


75—READING, PA., meets first and ihird Sundays 
at.l p.m., at 729 Penn st. 





BR. E. OODWARD, C. - Re yaaeeeeee Rear ao are 125 Walnut st. 
N. H. DoHNER, Re ee eo 18 Seventh st. 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, Tne desvtachbsrsosemtoar nated 618 N. 10th st. 





76—WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets 1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday at 8p.m., in Pythian Hall, Main st. 


Se MGENTOSTES OF Hiatcschcnescseeeesccasst seaseoveseeteas. 619 William 
a Browneen W's Aw Ho & d0ctsanet.cltscnec: 497 Elgin 
F.S. THORNE, ( Gf ee PORE UR ETS Rs Brandon, Man. 





77—NEW eee CONN., meets 1 &3 Sundays, at 


10:30, in B. . Hall, Chapel & State sts. 
He Ho khox: cL ne Sdscahiletacsesdicgesssdveavgscusesed 226 Howard ave. 
Wey ee ere AA Se TO coos coees nanccusseceue .--.-184 Meadow st. 
A jee dB be SourH WORTH, IIS eotececeseeeees 129 Columbus st. 





78—LOUISVILLE, KY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and loth sts. 


H. Prout, CrP Ui age vahicesicetversecteacarcsdcescces sdetcoteaes 1061 6th st. 
ACeaAG A. BURGESS, i a Oa CRE ae Peccocnst-sk bl 4 OL les Ge 
San HO PRAVIUET BEG hl TEA cavipuenas rece vereasseuneraurstacs 1020 6th St. 





79—BROOKFIELD, MO. -, meets 1 anda Mondays. 
MORN DARE EM) OllBye cl uuecs.cstcast ccs sheeny Moatetentetee 

M. DeEvoy, HA Box 105 
OO; H; LEAPHART, ae bod smedsstadeuamnerenbons wtoctacaseneroners 


80—BALDWIN, at STEVEN’S P POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, "80. Side. 








caro GILLETT, Cha Hiscssearads tuaxvoctcontcetes sane 621 Church st. 
PRU HOGAN. Fa Accbhtaguniettiaah 218 Center st. 
W. ae OTN LN RARE CM ee SOY 432 Center st. 


81I—K ANSAS CLLRY | KAS., meets in Commercial 
B’ldg, 7:30 p. m. , first ani third Saturdays. 

Jo DPECKS On0l): secccae BEER re BRE LARA aren ae 628 Packard st. 

Jas. CoRRIGAN F.A. 519 Tenney ave. 

OABUSTHPHENS. LaGeslcsccscrcseccsaesseensssenwe cts 718 Ferry st. 


82—STOUX iets IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 






et Te: F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 
Rost. E. Seni OP er es 913 13th st. 
Mea CemranGs FAY Bick. tcaccsncvehes 1209 Jennings 
W. ARNOLD, Tie oe BUD oak os, 811 Wall st. 





88—-OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2 p.m, 
J. A. DRYDEN, C. | SEP Station A, Springfielc, Mo. 
A. Knox, F. AN Mart pits eee tae eats 


Seer tid Fre N.C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 





p> Teeitcesacten: Caer dec krvncs senate Arlington Hotel 
TTT), PED AUNTS SHY O Alco Rigcrase: \csensy cence x cscesaccue 1N. Poplar 
A. TANKERSLEY, NTN Gee eae. k, Jot detehstsc) ows aasscumaceasens 10 Cedar 


85—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, 8. C., meets 2& 4 
Mondays, at 7: 30 p. Hissar. of P. Hall. 

(eH ire HOLLAND, Cc. 

T.M.Guenn, F. A. BE. & Ins., 249 N. Henderson st., 


86—ARTHUR,at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 
fourth Sundays at Odd Fellows’ "Hall, Reed st. 
Gusset H. CLarK, C. B.....00 suseu.312 E, Coates st. 
GEO. M. Newson, wo Al 017 W. Re 
H.W. McJUNKIN, Ins irst Nat. Bank 


87—TROY,N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
1:30, Pees Wa Ge F, Hall, River st. 









A dd HINES, CAR Oe ec nt ste ae iu re ecesteesess 169 Payne st. 

WwW. B.R. BALE WOETATS Hines scss: 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N. 

A. H. pepe Shoe Oe eee a 444 Tenth st. 





88s—GEO. W. VROMAN, at NORTH PLATTH, NEB., 
a ihe 1&3 Wednesdays, over Ist Natl] Bank 

Ww. TK ES COL UBS oiect cent cdetedsceacacvonapesacstoeesceecehts Box 298 

C, oe TRACY, ‘PAs Be of 

Joun T. Stuart, Ins.. e 

s89—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q., 
meets alternate Sundays at 2p. m. 






= 


GG TCs Boles ceeas essec eu ssegacd padbtcaue 337 Charron st 
Jas. Morpny, RA decatta rene sonasores 63 Richmond st 
Bak LYrLx, Ins. & Jo. Yt ee 136 Congregation st. 


90—POTTSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at 10a. m., in K? of P. Hall. 

ees WADE, Ce et eee 423 E. Market. 

T. Consor, F. A. E.. a ..428 E. Norweigan st. 

BE. C. Carey, A TT, OF 02213 W. Norweigan st. 


95% 


91—TRENTON ie oe meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 
2a pei esy in B. EK. Hall, over Union Bank. 
JouN E. DIpPe.L, C. Gockel ay) RT Box 269 


A. rs WoLcort, PA Bee ee cicds. Box 158 
Bh . NESTLEBUSH, DIS e ctccetel centers be. vassustepossses Box 16 


92—PEORIA, ILL., meets lst Sunday at 2, and 3rd 
Saturdays 7:30 Observatory Bld. 

CHOSSMIT H nC cl Es sesscatenccctvesta neces awe Western ave. 
AREA Warr, F.A.E. & Ins.. ED 


se ean TENN., meets Tuesdays, 7:30, Klk’s. 
a 









iG UNevporrer, C.D. ee, 377 Highland 
SO MeASH PANT SC on AY OR oe ooo. Uses useaeeee 248 W. Chester st. 
VOEBNIS WATER Vico 118 .s4ccevsuteaneeeedevenche tesensenehtoneeonen 





94A—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets lst &: 
3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall, Front & Springst. 


ALLEN COWDEN, GiB ak eae a 262 Bluff st. 
THOS. KEARNEY, HY TAS Me Piss eee ee 341 Genesee 
JAS. Bice, Jo. Agt sone ea nansacaben: sonneet oecereaee 144 Champion 








95-CINGINNATI, O., meets first and third Sundays. 





atlp.m., in Queen City Hall, 8thand Freeman. 
Hie Pee OETA NiO. Biss toccaccecoce cant treecene Ludlow, Ky. 
J. EH. Conn, F. A. EH. & Ins..Hawthorn av., Price Hill. 
96—W EST C CARY ILL., meets Ist aad 3d Sun- 

days at 10:3 at 241 Milwaukee ave. 
J.G. SANBORN, ee ip Sates eo asseesecasastercontneans 122 Towa st. 
SOPNRORAWOE Var LH a UA Hivctscsstectcccseseotestceses 237 N. May 
Je Wie AAS eR LAS oces ee ecc aces cacncsnoraseceadee 259 W. Indiana 


97—-SOUTA BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 


Ws sa, M5 se. COM. Hanover and woe sts. 
G. W. OREM, (Gl Da Besar aaaadanbncceeRCe arena bol 5 William st. 
H. L. CARMAN, EE AE ore cee icoctere: ae B. Randall st. 
Ja ERO MP LEE Sash TG saicscccch cobs atlscescceeceote 610 W. Lee st. 





98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays. 
at 2, 1519 O at., 4th floor. 
THORNBERG, PR Besta blr, alo, ak say sees 1333 O st. 
H. WIGGENJOST, F.A.E. & Ins.. ..1700 Vine st. 


99--WA'TER VALLEY, MISS., meets yey and third. 
Tuesdays, at 2p. m. KY of P. Hall. 
FART ERADIARWIASY CULM), cotsspacieescccsscsaestacsaceacsenopereds 
H. R. BLACKSTONE, VATS BYE Se steuananaloncey de vopanesores 
SORE TSE cee eeat sett coke et cactes Seacieate ua esertetote 


100—DANVILLE, ILL., ae Ist Monday path 3rd! 





Saturday, at 7: 30 p. m., eh ee EK. Hall, 24N. Mainst. 
W.E. NEAL, Olas Weed vit istedssus dnedeseadedekesserieee 712 N. Hazell 
NS TY AV.TS aH) Als Higa dsccsnessecasscgedsvoosstcos ssreeecs 823 N. Hazell 
Jase MATHER, DB aia ic costite soreuenectt ee 439 N. Jackson. 


101—GREENBRIER, at HINTON, W. VA., meets 1 &: 
3 Sundays and 2 & 4 Mondays, in Bank Bla., BG 2 

C.S8. PA LeON EE OPTED acesacesretacecbavecsussesesenececvoons Box 66. 

T. G. Swats, , 


102—A USTIN, MINN. meets Ist & 3d Sandan at 2:30,, 
in B. L. B. Hall, Hayes Bros. Blk, Main st. 


Wm. ANDERSON, ON Bisa hha Ssdesosedset us Box 497 
Roxio M. HASELTINE, USPACS Hier eacccci tees esthesesea tre Box 629 
He MUR TNBY,, LS cccsssccsnccecsteniccsaccaeeeteestserevoes L. Box 622 


103—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at VoRy oink WYO., 
meets Saturdays, 7:30p.m.,G. A. R. H 

Wit NOrraam, OS Woe eiuotessesasssasncdvaneeereces ees st. 
G. W. Dr Forest, F. A. EH. & Ins. 404 6th st. 


104A—COLUMBIA, PA., meets 1 & 3Sundaysat 1p. m.,,. 
at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

Wi BAIGHTS ©.) Bi cuscccccscsceecsensetecteca derek 260 No. 3rd st.. 

GEO. W. Facer, tess aud thaats ain I AS Psat 150 N. 3d st. 


105—NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist Saturday, 8:30: 
p. m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 East 125th st. 





Tsaac D. WooLsEy ye Hbasivechaschicesccsesose 242 EK. 128th st. 
ES ae Hoses, . KE. & Jo. Agt, 22 Manhatan st. 
. BAKER, zig ee 30 Monroe, Flushing, N. Y 





iain es FALLS, VT., meets 2nd & 4th Satur- 
days at 7:30, in Grand Army Hall. 








Pe eet LN, py nal EA NR DA SRR Bll Sor Box 624 

CHAS. B. GALLEHER, F. A. E....Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 

ga bh Perry, TES G peta coat Base okie ocatt sectbactyestessecans Box 677 

107—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Buelneess Hall, 
second and fourth Saturdays at 7: 30 p. 

reas IR ae PeOuanaateaanis sadet sone sande 817 So. 11th st.. 

ARSH, re Pee set cchctduvsccasauctsehes 1819 Pacific st. 

ir. B: SLATER, Aue Berth Hash cook ta oncasvcbneavest 2115 S. 12th st. 

108—BLAIRSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun-. 
days in I. F. Hall. 

PV PENE GIO Y Oi Biv toveccsrtevevscaessaccsvtescovanccanacnoueossssses 

G. Ae PINKERTON, ERTVANS Hiccah tudeachoase ndueeeteacnee ten 

M.S RN RREEON Ins......2nd floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny OO oa 


09 QUAKER OITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 


E. ae WRIGHT, CO), Hi si ccotecicseeesss seoesss0e-sh-sDOCO EA SDOIN OU. 
DEES HES NURS a) Aca: Pisscthcerssscootaepuaboud 3711 Brown st. W. 
xe C. JOHNSON, ELT) Sivccssceusensaraceeastsasmeassede 3529 Wallace st. 


960 


11I0—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., meets 
Saturdays at’ 8, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bld, Pst: 
bet. 7th and 8th. 


ESPERO WAN (re 1G  cccsscccntecosuccnazaret toomsameme tenses cx Box 283 
J. McGINNISs, ih AE... oo 2005 I. st. 
B. LIGHTNER, i: eevee eee nt 914 E. St. 


1lI—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, ILL., meets 2&4 
Mondays, in Co Hall, at 7: :30 Tr. m. 

Dp: C, PIERCE, COR Si ceaes 5336 Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 

Jed arse hay We. 4726 State, Chicago, Til. 

H. BROADBENT, Ins....5244 Wabash ave., Chicago, iil. 


112—CRESTON, IOWA, meets every Tuesday even- 
ingat B. L. E. Hall. 

J.B. Kirscu, C. E. & ree -Room 1, Merchant’s BI’k 

(fro. C. Wensren, Fo A. Bue 309 So. Birch 


113—DES MOIN ES, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
ae 2:30, Sneer’s oe 520 W. Walnut. 








oo Bs “HAMMER, Gy Rises ree etek. 105.Jay st. 
a A. BROWNFIELD, Be As es 1013 Mulberry 
G. W. RUSSELL, The ee 806 E. 5th st. 


1144—WATERLOO, IOWA, meetsinS. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at 2p. m. 

pas Se Ee SO eee ee ee ee 836 Lime st. 

Cc. C. Catxins, F. A. E 508 Almond 

i. E. Camp, Tha 315 High st. 


ee WwW YOMING meets every Monday 
7:30 p. m., in First National Bank Block. 

a v. ELLIS, G20 coke een... 2? vane ot 

SOSGOR RP. Be VAS a ha etccbertateree tenets costcens asacsen Box 675 

Wart SPECTER Rar Be ice deceee ceeerncnnctcsacne 2121 Evans st. 


116—LAKE ida tar tee at ESCANABA, MICH., 
meets at B. E. Hall, Bret and third Sundays. 









poke ae E. feed OE Bdeees ee ee ok aisigase 509 Elm st 
T. GARLAND, F. "A. E .713 Jacob st 
Tino. ORL G4 haste eos 411 Wells ave. 


117J-—SANBURN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2:30. 


pS CML Oa CORE ee Re nT ee eee 308 W. 9th st. 
CuHas. A. BEEBE, STA eee Ae oy cadena cseasecevesceweee 
G. S. THompson, fo i Se RS Pe 915 Rawlins 





11i8s—BROCK VILLE, ONT., meets in Merrill’s Block, 
King st., every Tuesday, ‘at 7: :30 p.m. 
F.G. Lawrence, C0. E -Box 654 





R. WarRprop, F. A. E. .-Box 666 
J. CHATEM, EES CR ESE RN SEIS Box 149 
119-DUBUQUE, IOWA, meets 1&3 Sundays, 2p. m. 

JOHN J. BARKER, C. E. eng Sone. 1670 Washington 
HR ANK SEAY TON, MOA AWS A Ae 161 Broadway 


12200—LIMA, O., meets 1 & 3 Sundays, at 2p. m., 
5 Wes Ui Hall, ‘cor. Main and Wayne sts. 


CHEN UP DING coir c cee cee ee acaceneeiso 513 So. Main 
Wma. H. WARNER, sAC Wig ee os eee eco 797 N. Main 
ets: POPP dS ccncctints eee ee ees 772 So. Main 


121I—EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over ree drug 
store, on Jefferson st., alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 


eae Gates OR Oe, Kip cay eee ee Seo 
HENNEL, Wes AS Ue oe eco feces neerot ee Box 125 
he A. McCLELLAND, it: Pees ees oS eae Box 32 





122-—GRATIOT, at FORT GRATIOT, MICH., meets 
2nd & 4th Sundays, I pe Mm. ae! ie E. Hall, 


Huron ave., French’s Block. 


Huey Wo Parnter, CO: Wisisns, 2.0.8: Box 123 
iidy CRONSHA Wt OA? B.A eee Box 215 
Peis ele CUTER FOR DS) DSi. devsicceseccousevecets cee te Box 216 





123-IRON MOUNTAIN, at DESOTO, MO., meets 
second and fourth Mondays. 









‘iced O° Aig tan OE (A ee Ae Sere tae Ne gS Box 17 
G. E. Wooprvrr, WA heck Seek career ee Box 15 
it. SMa 8 8 § Cee eee ee ae are See We Box 283 
1244—BUCYRUS, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays at 2. 
Tuos. Kaw, C. | EGE ARES STE 435 Lucas st. 
OoP: COLLINS, PF. Asth: ae Ast ...723 Reid st. 
TU MBIL COMGT ASEM UN TV As concen ns Sis paddaonb-seedecus 242 Middleton 
125—CLINTON, IOWA, meets 2d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
Monday, at 2, ee ee Hall, Empire B’ kK, 4th st. 
Lewis ZIEGENFUS, OS PAGS sath tscstecdsbeckseaneds 812 Second st. 
CLR SS urron,| BGAN Bee pean sistee de ssccvevee 510 6th ave. 
ES Tihs PES co do ec oe sasevabnwaavorwedacccesedasvecivedsicese 
Se ic ag aie at SUMNER, CAL., meetsin A. 
O.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 
A. H. Meare gy 0a Sere Seinets Box 36, Kern, Cal. 
Sid; NORTON. oie bale se dreds cure 
J AE UPS bi peel het eee A ee Tulare, Cal 








127—BIG SANDY, at PANA, pe meets Ist & 3rd 
Sunday at 2:30, i. O. F. Hal 

Gro. Ross, C. Bit AS 

Cass WELLER, F. A. E 

ine ie HETRICK, ins 

128—RICHFORD, at WEST FARNHAM, REPOS. 
meets first and third Sundays at B. L. E. Hall. 

C. G. Ames, C. E. & Ine.......... Sutton Junction, Pp. Q. 

J. LANGSTRETH, PAH 


feeeeeneee Cee ewan eeeerenetereee eae 
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129—-ROCK CITY, at. NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’s Hall, nr. Broad & McNairy sts. 






eG: Lucas, it Mitac cc scttoccoctoaneeasseedl seemeenetee 1312 Pine st. 

A. McD. TOLMIE, ACA Was nga L. Box 104 

130—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets 
Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K. of P. Hall, lp. m. 

sar Porter, C. E..: 373 W. 5th ave. 

T.J.Grapy, F.A. SARE ea Ed AEE 101 West st. 

Ww. 1B! GILPIN, Dik. eee ee eee 27 Neosha 





131I—FRASER, at SANBORN, IOWA, meetsin I. O. 
a Hall, alternate Sundays. atid p.m: 


J. . DURGIN, ORE PEASE sir, pases Seas 7 ee a Box 221 
J. Yr HuGuHEs, AS Sood Dns ese Bee Box 266 


132—ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:30 


PD. inels is . Hall, Acacia Hail. 
SAMUEL WHITW fs. ig Od DRE oa te Be eee tee eo Box 8&5 
S. E. QUINLAN, F. ALE ..c eee ee Box 1042 
'THOss DUPRE Y: LHO>s::..o0et ete en eee 





Beit or EE ONT., meets 2d and4th anes HG 
730, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North 


He Molo ne ELT. O . Boiadcccnc ts eee Oxford st. 
Jigs WiEERTIGAM L.A. 0s cso: basemen ee ee Sete 60 Magill st. 
BPA GTAE YM 1G 0c. socks cua snthactey. eee St. Mary’s Lane 


1343—A LBUQUERQUE, at et NSLOW, ARIZONA, 
meets every Tuesday i in Bale we Hail, 

EL SP ee saa 25. a oeeasee vat aes cet ae neateeeesareae 

ES AltRanG A. E.. 

Wm. Daze, i Ete ha OS, Ra 


135-HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays, at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 

BE. ae | Ope dt ane lh bbe ere Ped Sparkhill, N. Y. 

G.H . CONKLIN, F.A. E & Ins....Box 71. Suffern, N.Y. 


136—SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., 
every Tuesday, ‘er Tp. m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 





meets 


D. RowLanp, ndadacnpisnnescenedacuusasecc tena: dncctttoc eee 

Wo. MvRRAY, WO TA. Wasiceccts coccinea oe ee 

Ep. KNopDER, PE Hse id ce eee) ee 
137—STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 

Ww SM cOANNONS/O.. EL... cccctessteeciee ene te ox 170 
Ais McCAULEY, A. Bindi eee Box 182 
Wes FE 03. 05832 hokeciias eee ee Box 369 
1388—-SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, N. B., 


meets first and third Sundays at 130 clock, in Pat- 
Pet p s Hall, near I. C. R. Depot. 
A.J. SHARPE, Og SHON Prep erie ee eat -Box 217 
JOHN reernees F. A.E. ne 
GEO. A. SEARS, Tk See 


139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX. pall 1&3 

Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Houston ave. 
F. M. COLLINS, U. rq aR ebcknsdgbsdee Te ieduotese tae Colorado st. 
Sam MiLLIcan, eA SUR rae Lae ae ee Johnson st. 


140--GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., meets lst & 3d 


Tuesdays, 9:30, 2nd & 4th W "ednesdays, 7:20" pe miss 
I. 0. F: Hall, Royal and St. Michael st. 











JOHN NELSON, VS EMER Ta  ., Box 412 

Jie Ecu.es, HegAl ei. A e1ws osc. 405 Augusta st. 

141—-SMOK Y HILL, at ELLIS, KAN., meets Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

IPD RIBEEY Oe enc iaes iha eeeetore Box 115 

ROBERT WOODARD EO Ao Wi ccssacaseeccceneeee se ... Box 228 

"DHOS, OH APM AN PTB sao tos celta seneockades Sook one ee Box 148 





142—ST. FRANCIS, at ee ween P. Q., meets 
2d & 4th Sundays in PeOAR 


JOBHNUP. PREEGUAONS 1 fo oochaglk ie hii Box 69 
Gero. F. Howe, F. 1S REE ORES IE RAGE OTS Box 238 
Js WILE INSON SUD Bic cctv eccisnoeede- saab eaves un sabsesmedaceoen .Box 94 


143—-URBANA, ILL. 39 Fie Sk and third Sundays 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall 

Vie SHARP, 

CO. UW; Gone, Ws As Bae in. 


144A—BRAINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1&3 
Mondays at 2, Miller’s Hall, 4th St-, bet. 1& 2av. 
W. OC. Scorr, C. E 





PPrreeer eerie iter ti tree e iri eee 


ii5_ VANDERBILT. at NE W YORK CITY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, 161 E. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays, ‘10a.m. 


7m. RAYMOND, C. E...... owed E paettiecdictee ee 58 W. 125th st. 
Jone Geter Pokies ee 581 E. 154th st. 
THOS. BRISETT, ED Basioue tes sveeg aus asp caapen tent Pawling, N. Y. 


144—MARSHALLTOWN,IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
days, 8t3' pn. in Bowe Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 
TAC ACERGGROL Ries aateigeocticeste 20246 So. 2nd ave. 
J. P. Borcr, F. A. E 405 So. 4th st. 
R. F. Horr, Ins 


147-SPOKANE 





at SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 


ge every aes 
Aye OMe ist cascocons cuss costdcoenadsbens Ceseeereaened Box 166 
A. Moore, mr AS Fad ANS. ee ees viet OXeGs 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOUR 


148—-ILRON CITY,at CHARTIERS, PA., meetsalter- 
nate Sundays at | p.m., and alternate Mondays at 


8a.m.,in Schindehutt’s Hall, Bell ave. 
A.E. BLANCHARD, UC. mie ~ ieee McKees Rocks, Pa. 
©.L. SHriver, F. an . Box 301, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
A. T. Ricuey, Ins. A se ad obugsenenaedes McKees Rocks, Pa. 





149—GRANITE ROCK, at TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA, 
meets first Saturday and third’ Thursday of each 
month, in Caledonia Hall, Inglis st. 

see ALL, C. z. 








150— 150—8T. PAUL, MINN. 
Wabasha st., 


pe in Labor Hall, 309 
first and third Sunday, at2p.m. 


bf oy CANNON, "OE oe ee tO et 494 Carroll 
J. F. MAHER, "PA ee Ae ka 177 Penn ave. 
Wa. “B. Hoyr, WTS: sesvestercuckmecterc rs 878 Westminister st. 


151—-BUORLINGTON, IOWA, meets 2d &4th Sunday, 
2, at Trades Assembly rooms,55 Parsons Block. 


A.M. PARMEBTEE pf LOm MW io. sscei scscereetnseseencs ¢ 549 So. 8th st. 
A fhe 5k SIMPSON, rene Keene yet Ae 413 Court st. 
A ls A. RICHARDS, YS psec te ccteraneas dev eesvarconecee 1709 Orchard 





152—OSW EGO CITY, N. Y., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 


Sy ime. Plies Le E. Hall, * Midland Depot. 
i; BOSINTO Me Goo Se pe.aceseencet sesh veto sexs daraces 93 W. 7th st. 
Ww. YouNG, Aes CRU Wan acsiea weeds stein vedeacacacteees 10 E. 5th 
Pieme BELISLE, pny 0 eee Ge ea Pa Ae 50 EK. 6th st. 
153—-GARRETT, IND., meets every Sunday, 9:30 a.m. 
Boe: Mi RerROH ERG Ooch ancc-sdece-ecaperacvassecesnacssesess Box 2 
Ne et IBV AS Ss Biceten aeenseaegucccscecsieck sce L. Box 20 
Bits = BNC GE PR eg Ce RD ae iri gC a 
EK.H, Davis, Jo. PATE bree al tccead ip voevassetens acter t<ncostancs 





154—JEFFERSON, at HOWELL, IND. meets first 
and third Tuesdays, at 7:30 p. m. . KH. Hall. 
Cuas. JoYceE, C. EH 
He a aides Mer AS We ae 
. CARR, MEU ct eeee one teen cctenete sate canta eaaseenseversecsreosastite 
eayereats ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
@t 10a.m., in Engineers’ Hall, East Eldorado st. 








uANe big ile (OS ther le pe eee ery ERP ED 1009 E. North st. 
Oo. . Yowe Lu, [VA ACSRIG vecty ns socecsctebaeaoacs 1053 E. Eldorado 
G. % HAAG, ih PPAR OTS ie 1009 E. Eldorado 


156—BIRMINGHAM, ALA., meets Fridays, at 7p. 
m., in Magnolia Hall, 3rd ave., bet. 20th & Olst sts. 





AWW A UONG he Ole) Hin. deccccerconacteecarvestnwoevesdunesev ons 1816 Ave. 3 
WwW. Ad Sep uRels WA AE eclectic 1816 Ave. 
IS OU RET sin) el Pu: 2 Unies anasanenaceesasterdestse et eonvaasasese 

E. P. BisHop, ys fare dae rg BO Care L. & N. Shops 


157— —CENTRAL, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets Ist 
Sunday at 10a. m.and 3d Saturday at 8 D. m., Ma- 


sonic Hall, cor. Pacific av., and Maple st. 

Ww. A. ALPAUGH, Ce Wasa tccscsestes 368 Comey ave. 
we Youna, F. BEN Hie). oregon aR 126 Maple st. 
SVR ATIVIENG Lib Bsc ssectessevucdancescacrscenssans as 6 Florence Pl. 

SO TRUGEEE. at WADSWORTH, NEV. 

JOHN A. GoLDIE, OE HUEOe ee iiss disasesnadesactces dss sepsenas Box 4 

Jobe CUNNINGHAM, USA HS ieee dre svstaatessesecwsesaress Box 4 

JoHN R. Forrest, 4 ENE IG eS Be ees Box 4 





159—CEDAR ey ate IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 





days at 4, I. 0. Hall, cor. ‘Ist ave. & 3rd st. 
S2E. CAMERON, of E :.464 2nd ave., W. 
Srp. Byers, F. A. E. ..489 F. ave. ‘WwW. 
D. it DreGrEaR, IPTV sacs esgnevetecnuscae aessictes sans 415 3d ave., W. 


160—CAPITOL, at WASHINGTON, D.C., meets 1 & 

3 Sundays, at] McCaully Hall, 20 Penn ave., S. E. 
J AS. Es Downs, "5 Ail eden Naw tee EN 306 So. Capitol st. 
P. Luppy, F. A. 237 Va. ave., S. E. 
FRED RULLMAN, Ins. 1307 Valley aoe Baltimore, Md. 


161-—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., meets in Champion 
Hall, 16th & Valencia sts. oe lst Tuesday, & 3rd Sat- 
urday, at8p.m. 


errrrr ree er ries 


A. TAYLOR, Gy Wc Avcestectcsthte eacueeesthcss ez 123 Shotwell 
D. B. FIFieLD, F.A. H...Box 272, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
HA Raye eewees Tele tty odesoann esis. 29 Capp st. 


162—MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, meet lst 
Saturday, 19: 30, el da earned 13:30, in I.0.F. Hall. 


NORMAN SINCLAIR, Ce ere cept cbedesrviocatevne dbeneiss Box 60 
JOHN SUR WAR Ts. Bie Ae dtcti cs tececnatertonsdtcartevcatteoss Box 158 
Wie W.) ELTGR Bs gL Bernsen ste teeese teat saacbaposachsocesssenecsta} Box 93 








163—PASSUMPSIO, at LYNDONVILLE, VT., meets 
2d Sunday at2p.m., & 4th Sunday at 6p. m. *,at B. 
I). E. Hall, Twombley Blk., Broadway & Depot sts. 
PVs THOMPSON. Cy Re ee aes 
E. W. Powers, 5h. 
CON 7 ‘SANBORN, Ins., 33 Portland st., 
he 


Pree ITEP ee eee eee eee ee 


St. Johnsbury, 


1644—M ASSASOIT, at ATCHISON, KAN., meets Ist & 
3rd Saturdays, 7: ms m.,in their Hall, 1515 Main st. 
: W. BENEDICT, Ne Fa Nes, See ot Ee 1505 Utah ave. 
.S.OLaRK, I. .1429 Atchison st. 
Ee G. HULL, Seed bodeeseese ..1425 Commercial 


165—CA YUGA, at ITHACA, N. Y., meets 2d and 4th 
Sundays, at 3 p.m., in Deming Hall, State st. 
G;.W.. Brown, Ol) cacctsnadecesscparctaiecscteastadecnces Seneca st. 
THos. GREMENGER, F, A. i.e A eee oe Meadow st. 
C. PopPLEWELL, Ce RO vagus tvortninitispess 95 W. Seneca 







NAL. 961 


166—S.H.DOTTERER,CARBONDALE,PA.,meets Ist 
& 3d Sundays, at3,in1. O. F. Hall, ’ 73 Church AGE 


me COPRLANDS Cs Ii cntueceuk enum 25 Copeland ave. 
abee RiiebwD, HA. Fo. canccsccee eee ces 30 Belmont 
9. VAN DERMARK, UTS preeiscetacesmeac teenie tee coeBiada 





., meets first 
anee third Sundays, ,at2p.m., Room "212, City Hall. 


167—DEVEREUX, at CLEVELAND, O 





SOB Sig ah Whe intnsdseSanceadtecseonee cmapetenentadites es 78 McLean 
KR ESDA BRETT MR HA he eee ae ee 59 Hoadley st. 
babe: eee TAT BS Bias bape eee 420 Columbus st. 








i69—-SYRACUSD, N. Y.. meets Satirencee Bypeiiiles B. 
L. E. Hall, Ranion BIk., Oswego & Seymour st. 

dee Nie WATSON, Mie Hy ccs Sowacuecrcest tte teumeee eae 123 Sabine st. 

R. D. DwINnELL, F. A. E i 

S. W. WATKINS, LIDS fads ctseatsssseemaees doers 41] Tully st. st. 


i70-WELLSVILLE, O., meets 2nd Sunday, 2 p. m., 
4th Thursday, 7: :30 p. m. 7b. Dey hy Hale 








GEONORRSON  CSUK 2.3, sossoaccasdscndnsetsctte ee eee Box 209 
RIC. THOMAS, 1 CS 1) ae eee Soe Oe Box 273 
DVD AVS O Nis L118 sevice sscsscsiancccsesstecccee epee Box 49 
17I—HOBOKEN, N.J., saree in Am. Mech. Hall, 

pe 80 Washington at., 1&3 Wednesdays, 10:45 a. m. 
G. Sticker, C. E Box 94 
W. . BisHoP, RAL iE : Box 94 








172—DORPIAN, at SCHENECTADY, N. Y., meets 
i &3Sundays. Aton be Wiehe oH atl. 





MDT eh ae Herron, OPA Ute peniee coma Bee 33 Terry st. 
. VAN Eps, F. A. BO eae ie: 226 Liberty st. 

Obs. PGE) PDN Gi tics ccsctcseccactecevarcessesete-oL Greensste 

173—OIL CREEK, at OIL ees PA., meets second 
and fourth Sunday 8, at G. . Hall 

J. A. KENNEDY, C. an PAINS cd coatech shoes setatanssused ete 44 Pearl 

SA SOM ay ely Aceh « Hired wenaictsgaaccedcoseatecauen as 111 Jefferson st. 

M.S. TOBIN, fis” Rice eee ia udeews toes ce sav datvenscnkcn 312 Hone ave. 





174—HOPE, at LINDSAY, ONT., meets alternate 
Saturdays, 8p. ae , Kent and Cambridge sts. 








PRATT, MOR a Heartattach sola, wht a eeeetabnatos suteereet Box 205 
T. Saray po aw Ri setan cece seuss sheng ators Seacasweped Box 205 
J. McManon, FTE RNa ape CORI AS i aD Ree SED 
175—-OLENTANGY, at DELAWARE, O., meets lst 
& 3d aes LN Bp... G. A. iva tale ‘Sandusky st. 
AI OS lated op gg OLD De ae es RS ae ee tie Bee 30 Branch ave. 
THEO. BERRY, ee Hila cees cacchnetaseanack ontesitedets te os 322 Lake 
Wa. QUINLAN, Tie Ber Mee ie ao Oe cates 268 Lake 
176—BARABOO, WIS. meets Ist Monday at 7:30 p.m. 
& 3d Sunday at 2:15 aD . Hall 
GBOSMLO DO BMT vO Hees sce dees enced cen seoed esse bers Box 69 
HENRY TINKHAM, AVSUIAS, | isis scssvssecousbecssestsctovenase Box 855 
CHASTE PER a lin stents eee eee rset ee eee eee Box ae. 
tn TEXAS, meets every Wednesday, 
Fae er entin Hall, 515 Main. 
MORTIMER, [SE SEEN: Sy 410 “it ‘Pee pon st. 
; C. Bratir, F. "A. iE aceusseuscentosssutansescbeans Hull st. 
Ts Bs Murpuy, EG) cds prdtheesttsesacesscnes eee Hes Chestnut 





178—-SEDALIA, MO., meets in Hoffman Hall, cor. 
5th and Marvin, 2d & 4th Mondays. 





ae DONNBGL Ys Co Wit areas oteasecee ee 1006 E. 5th st. 
Ji. . PILKINGTON, ODE 250 Prospect st. 
J. & “WILLs, DHS SAU cavcuseusecrtep acces taresetes 1023 E. 4th st. 
eer KAN., meets Fridays, at 7:30 p. m. 
ve E. Hall, Forest av. 
D. eer OP Hei sacerccstseatiits Reabeds eet 
ee i CREEN, PA Ee oe Se Box 346 
JOD AELOTOH RISB s cL NS ences sooeteecdee css cecractes hacen L. Box 792 





180—-MINNEHAHA, at MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
pee 2&4 Sundays, at 55 4th st. So. 


TIM AS ey CL LSS case teedecesticestecds} 2428 9th ave So. 

o Ee EMMONS, ir ATA TTA ate dete serch skehost boas bed onsce bats Box 61 
R.B. TIMMONS, EAUG A cvavesenbeuvedscasasudssecess 94 Western ave. 
181I—ELDON, IOWA, meets Ist Sunday, 2:30, and 3rd 

Monday,7 D. Meeisiele OF Mo Hall: 

Si CWE: AND Coe MSY taccvatesoaccced cdstoceede Seb iseeds Box 569 
CPR DGB Regi sp Ae i lor, cede cscte se es0d cas st anaes ssavew serves 
BY BAYH ORNS? TNS iis cectss-ccccssrsoeoesecs Washington, Iowa 





182—LITTLE ROCK, ARK., meets alternate Thurs- 


days, at 3 p. m. and 7 Pp. m. ;in. Bob. E. Hall cor: 
Chester and W. Markham, 
FOTN oN RU GIEA Wig Oe Ml ci Svscvocesboadecdtseaassesese 1012 Water st. 
LITA NGS TON g Lic! Az Hissccsccudsovecnsssthescacs 1215: Wie dthists 
BS SUHIMELPPENTIG, ERG ioc. isicescsssssessessedocn 1420 W. 5th st. 


183--UMAHA, NEB., meets 2d Friday & 4th Saturday 
Royal Arcanum Hall, 14th and Douglass sts. 

T. C. Livingston, C ee ties. 1016 Howard st. 

E. R. Fonpa, F.A.E 217 Bluff, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

W.H. Van Noy, Ins.,. 2422 Pop ave. 


18s4—STUART, TOWA, meets Ist Sunday & 3rd Mon- 
day at 2:30, in Ryan 'BIk, Nassau st. 








C. Hircucock, OS Ee Ge nares scsencanlceGansspacepeatipvonspeaiess Box 285 
Wm. McBripe, OAT JUTE Oc tetainy estotiece teen cenae Box 176 
POSS CL LMR Sey LYS cers races soxces case Nn doicadbakecakice anise DOK: 20 


962 


185—J ANESVILLE, WIS., meets 1& 3Sundays, at 3. 








CuHAs. T. STEARNS, CBs cscs eS Box 1016 
JAY OWALKER eM AH a Drs. arereecsseese 163 Center av. 
186—DENVER, COL., meets Wednesdays, 7:30, in B. 
L. E. Hall, Warren’ s Hall, 17329 Champa st. 
R.M. CLARK, Oh Bi alcchadecaceroprcusceen eet 1516 Lafayette 
CEOMIMOBEELL, I’. A. ...0i.8 ae eens 1003 So. 9th 
F. H. Kaves, Ti Beccccereseiec chek een 913 17th st. 
1s7—FORT WRT HS one meets Fridays, at 7:30 
ae m.,in L. EH 
G.H TUCKER, C. oe AR ER hat 3 PSA he 744 EB. Front st. 
J.G. “Nasu, HY, A) Tikes chacecenee nt aretanetenaeeeacsbosices. 804 Main 
J. WEERNAN, i Goyer cor. Calhoun & Elizabeth 





188—A VON, at STRATFORD, ONT., meets first and 


third Sundays, at 2:30 p.m. 
JAMES GREEN, OB ed eae a ae ‘Box 337 
JoHN BatuLey, F. x Wi ssaiack cued ce mteeatecetcve dcop ds Box 337 
JAMES FARR, Be ease aes oe BOERS Box 337 





189—BELLEVILLE, ONT., meets 1 & 3 Tuesdays, at 
7:00. p. mM. 


JON WIMPE RLY "Oo Ei cccccen eessetcteosercsiecevecceese G. T. Ry. 
FES TOA O TE, (RAG Biss cpscatenaneterte aa ete taltstecsesch toes Box 34 
JOHN! WIMPER LR Y pol MB sear eel saretedsces dovesclevgcee #5 Box 23 


190>—HUNTINGTON, W. VA., meets Ist & 4th Mon- 
day and 2nd Friday Stes Lick: Hall, 823 3d av. 


Wier MELLO TS Oe ied Semen bimrreina tore | 638 10th st. 
he ee BUT: O Ole, ON) eA eM ex Que LTT inset anke stees fees + 533 10th st. 
D. B. SmituH, Jour. ANS PACE lcettadesas eines frag selec ssscees 








191I—W ACHUSETT, at FITCHBURG, MASS. meets 
Ist and 3rd Sunday Bow sUM IS. ane GAY Hall. 





pe oh Couuins, C. Bnvssnstennneesenesern cerned North st. 

G. SMITH, | aa. aks SAEATT (ORR Seton NRA RE » Day st. 

J. W. A WRott Tepes. oak US lio canis st. 

1922—RIOGRANDE, at EL PASO, Uae ae ik mseke Bins 
and third Tuesdays, at2p.im. ,inO.R Hall. 

S. M. Carter, C. CAE EE See SORIA aS BE UES Box 240 

ET does SA eee nee ova vo seve osha Roeleeiess Box 240 





193 CRESCENT. at ALGIERS, LA., 
days, 9:30, K. P. Hall. 


meets Mon- 


. C. Congry, C. de Pea oho aata baa cs ctsestondaes 14 Vallett st. 
KOR: GoRDON, HAS HUY seBh die ketdavcVevsdecaseses 73 Market st. 
W.T. CHRISTIE, sees a NA eekeh ate be cAe bles gevesice 89 Chestnut st. 





19—REVIVAL, at take ata TEXAS, meets 
every Saturday, at2p.m., in Engineers’ Hall. 


E. D. WiuLcox, C. eae BY ae A Ms ees cova Box 833 
BoF. ACKERMAN, AG Se Ee Sola dcase ess sotene 
L. T. BRANHAM, TMS cute ue ee een en we Box 811 


195—-YELLOWSTONE, at FORSYTH, MON., meets 
every Wednesday, at 2 p.m. 

SWS Bs IN ORTON 20 Cal Diccrteccenanaterens tess tae Cues spaceas epeate 

ADCS CK St) (Ny LA. Uhiscs ie cacthesacaspnertonseanesvenerece 

OWN) OD) ONT LNB sctecsteesrs ccccees sheet above ceresenchemaueersese 


19%6—MAGNOLIA, at McCOMB, MISS., meets at Fire- 
men’s Hall, every Monday, at 9a.m. 

ME BEVEN, CE ee ia te OR ces 

Ay. . HARRELL, iv 


197-SUNSET, at SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, meets 
Tuesdays at 1: SO; OL ver. Hall, Rueter B’ld’ g, 
Alamo Plaza. 











qi. Be POG ON sO ste eR Se ORR Se ce eceatonene rst Box 525 
Ww. . GRIFFIN. H riers edd HRSA SED a a ed Box 525 
G. W. " JOHNSON, D8. ie Rad isa eetectheae eterna 914 Ave. C 





198—LOOKOUT, at C ae es TENN., meets 
Sundays at 2:30, B. L. E. Hall, Market & Mont- 


gomery. 
Isaac PENNEBAKER, C. Baii.....cccccssscesees Ga. ave. Depot 
JAKE SMITH, F. AG UR) a ta, cleo aeey Pe 112 Read st. 


eae PASS, at SALIDA, COL., meets 
Mondays, at 7: 30, in Dury Hall. 

PAG WES ATG DIE MEO MM occa cnc rss Sschigecs seats cicch teceectheceseaee 

A. G. ARCHER, RerAs ii 

Rost. PATTERSON, i bape ee 


200-SAVANNA, piles) meets Ist Sunday, at 2, & 3rd 
Sunday, at 10, RBar E. Hall, Law’s BI’ k. 
Pee RILEY. 
mt OQ’ LAUGHLIN, PRAM DN ctietcntcds vecce ouster, 
praltd Geom coe Cel pie fl Ian eee Serene eae ay Prot et Lock Box No. 132 


Bria TEXAS, meets every Wednesday, at 2 
p.m en B. Hall. 

R. J. McCoor, C. Bea Oe se cl ae, 

R. GOWANLOCK, PARES H see Ee oeccaes decostaidosvesooei 

Ay De Ripeway, Rea UP ee AG EA Bat A 


202—FARGO, N. DAK., meets Ist and 3d yl ta at 
sb. Oin ,inl. 0. F. Hall, Roberts st. & 2d av. 
LESON 








he Hes Me dea shcee RE ae caceupitiecettastoe Box 1144 
. TERRETT, REALS One 15 9th st., So. Fargo 
Gro. KINGSLEY, Lng 6 OEE tO 10th BiblcaNe 





203—PERRY, IA. 
H. A. Cuark, C. BE. & Ins... 
B. H. Moors, F. A. E 


meets Ist & 3d Mondays, 7:30 p. m. 
Box 435 
Box 354 


eeeeneeee 
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204A— PEARSON, at RIVER DU LOUP, P.Q., meets: 
Ist and 3d poten es at 2:30 p.m., andalternate Fri- 
days, at 7:30 re m. 
vi ey De 


in English school house. 


Armee teeter nees sere enes sense aeeseeees seeeee 


205—-HARTFORD, CONN., meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 
ate 0. Ue TD Elk Hall, Central Row. 

Js car . BRENNAN, Cire 31 Woodbridge ave., E. Hart- 
or 

Car 7 Bineuam, F. A.E...Box 305, E. Hartford, Conn. 

Wii NOONAN LNSti:cticstercsdecesitesetctertece 52 Bellevue st. 


206-TEMPLE, TEXAS, meets every Thursday, at 
ifecl m.,in B. L. E. Hall. 

Wir . CRANE, C. E. ‘ Ins.. : Box 211 

‘he vege Bs GAS Bh ecscasustebdvaerncststeebaartotience Box 211 


207-ATLANTA, GA., meets Sundays, over Modol & 











Rucker’s, cor. Forsyth and Alabama sts., 2:30 p. m. 
Ale le WELCH, C. ne Barr ba hla le daa Mal aahy 411 Luckie st. 
Ab Loy Harris, i anes tek Braise) Wsiae era eee pes ee L. Box 225. 
208—PUT-IN-BAY at Sete Cee O.. meets 2d 

& 4th Sundays, L. Hall, over No. 30 Main Ste 
So D. CRAWFORD, Cc, ss Pee are 84 Scott st. 

Ess ee EA. Bo eee 250 E. Liberty 
gens LEITSHUH, Tnse & JiOn AOt--mesecscceces 15 Boler st.. 


209-SIERRA BLANCA, at CHAMA, N. M., meets: 
every Sunday, at 2:30 p. m., at Springer Hall. 

LARRY HEATHERMAN, Ga Wi sccahsce tla hg See 

J.C. McCaseg, F 

Wo. Swope, boy Sie soddad crates aewienseca vi Geeta ceee on eeeie cocoate 


210—SIMPSON, at MACON, GA., meets Ist Sunday 
2:30, all other Sundays 10: 30, Pine and 4th sts. 
W.L. Wasner, C. E ...Hast Macon, Ga.. 





S. KimBALL, PASE 1022 Orange st. 

TepAS Morris, NGG shee hands cs cosacnce aeemee mbes 454 Pine st. 

211—J UNCTION CITY, at EAGLEGROVE, 1A.,meets. 
2d & 4th Sr ate in Engineers’ Hall, Broadway. 

Dea C OLIN S CHU, soka vaikes Suiesnoneneasqutueeceenee Bese aeee 

W.J. CANNEY, | irs Oe = anipaneen Sennett S58 GPS Box 479: 

C. WELLS, ra: Pee DNC ead Sor Tama, Iowa 





212-STAKED PLAINS, at BIG SPRINGS, TEXAS. 
meets 2d & 4th Sundays, at3p.m.,in K. of P. Hall. 
AS B. PERKINS, C. E a Gonsaobuliaecsasscueedestosuade tua tecasteetes 


TOL CAN Ee AMIRI E TT CW et 


213—HURON,SOUTH DAKOTA, meets Ist & 3d Sun- 
days, at3p. m.,in Masonic Hall, bah a av. 

JoHN F. DOHERTY, Gs Wee Us tere creneecs es 231 Idaho st. 

F.S. BALDWIN, WAC ug ee eee 657 6th st. 


214—QUELEN CITY, at et EN KAN., meets Ist 
and 3d Sundays, in K. of.P, 

W.L. Miiurr, C. BE 
W. ae Spake BATA. Hie ca cotenet Sanee serene cuaecete ri meee Box 677 


Heer e eee een eee eree rene seedeesereeesesee 


215—PH@NIX, at BOWLING GREEN, KY., meets. 
pated 10a. m. Wright’s Hall, Main and Adams. 





1, LUDINGTON, . teviti reac aeepleeaoeeies L. & N. Shops: 
Wik HAwWKIN, PON MRM His ice Come 318 8th st. 
Wm. fey pat tO en MTS Chass teeeee eee 307 W. Main 


216-—MONITOR, at PINE BLUFF, ARK.., meets1 & 4 
Saturdays, 7: 30, Atkinson Hall, dnd & Main. 


. GORRELL, OCR ice Gara eee 613 Morris. 
J. E. Huaues, ROAU Bacon, oes 1125 E. 2nd ave. 
D. L. ANDERSON, MSS Waiachecusce cor teosoeeeetaee 416 E. 6th ave. 
H. G. Wuyte, Jo. Tt oe are eek, 2 TEN oe ei 
217-CHAMPLAIN, at WHITEHALL, N., 


W.G. Fisuer, C. E., 89 George st. , Green isl nd, ‘N. ng. 
Joun H. COLLINS, 7 Aes Brads B . 
eis LIN TOE OS MMI Sia ten ac 0c bec thas cover cee ea ‘Box 393 


2183—F RIENDLY HAND, at ASHLEY, IND., meets: 
Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2, over Gouser’s Grocery. 

ie H Derck, C. E 

L. C. Hunt, Hs eiwcsivehtsocestcatevednubokmee eee 

E.C. ACKLEY, Ins.. -<Garling House, Fort a W. De- 
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Hymns that Mother Sung. 





Through the changing scenes of life, 
The shadowed vale of smiles and tears, 
Where all is lost within the mist 
That hides the bygone years, 
Some strains there are that linger still, 
And many hearts no longer young 
Are thrilled with joy again to hear 
The hymns that mother sung. 


We used to gather at the hearth, 
When darkness overcame the day, 
And, dreamily, as children will, 
We'd watch the shadows play ; 
And sitting by the glowing fire, 
As to and fro the kettle swung, 
We learned the songs we’ve always loved, 
The hymns that mother sung. 


We seem to hear again her voice, 
So long remembered, clear and sweet 
As when in days of long ago, 
We sat at mother’s feet; 
And gazing upward on the wall, 
Where dearest father’s picture hung, 
We thought he smiled, for he too loved 
The hymns that mother sung. 


On many snowy wintry nights, 
A When all without was cold and drear, 
We've clustered close around her chair 
In happiness and cheer. 
No more for us the glowing fire, 
No more the cricket’s chirping tongue ; 
And nevermore on earth we’ll hear 
The hymns that mother sung. 


To them we owe our happy home. 
Praise be to God who reigns above, 
For keeping ever bright and clear 
The lessons learned in love. 
Outliving sorrows, bearing hope, 
The dear old songs have ever clung ; 
And never can the heart forget 
The hymnsthat mother sung. —~Selected. 





A DESPERATE WOMAN. 





Mrs. Warburton started a little at sight 
of me, but it is only justice to her to say 
that she was not at all flurried. Not so 
much as a flush of her smooth cheek be- 
trayed that it was any surprise or annoy- 
ance to find me there. I had considerable 
curiosity to see whether Rex would evince 
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the same impassiveness, and quietly re- 
sumed my book after the first greeting. 
Rex did uot come to his appointment 
punctually, or perhaps he had scented my 
espionage. 
The widow, after one or two turns across 


' the terrace, approached me and seated her- 


self on one of the steps at my feet. 

“Ts that something very interesting you 
are reading, Mr. Nye?” she asked presently. 

“Not absorbingly so,” I responded, par- 
tially closing the volume and smiling down 
at her; I felt no malice toward the hand- 
some widow. 

“Yet you keep a finger on the place, as 
much as to say you do not like being in- 
terrupted. I wish I could find anything 
worth reading these stupid days.” 

“You are welcome to this,” I said, ex- 
tending it toward her. It was a copy of 
the “ Revised Statutes.” 

She glanced at the title, and back at me. 

The next instant she snatched the book 
from my knee, and threw it as far as she 
could into the bushes. 

I gazed stupidly after the vanished vol- 
ume. Mrs. Warburton laughed aimost 
naturally as she rose from her seat on the 
step. 

“There is Rex now,” she said, sweetly, 
and floated away to meet him, superb in 
sang froid and effrontery. 

She whispered him something as she 
took his arm, and he looked over his 
shoulder at me and laughed immoderately. 
He had not felt in the least like laughing 
when he first saw me. His face flushed 
uncomfortably and he frowned, but he was 
merry enough under Mrs. Warburton’s 
beguiling. 

“Rex,” said I, entering his room an 
hour after, unannounced, ‘‘ what is the 
meaning of this? Did you not promise 
ie———=1 

“ Bother the promise, Uncle Nye,” biurt- 
ed Rex, “a fellow isn’t responsibie for 
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promises or actions when a pretty woman 
is in the question.” 

“There is but one pretty woman in the 
world for you.” 

“Amy? Oh, Amy is an angel; I love 
her to distraction.” 

“The deuce you do?” said I. “I wish 
the widow was a man. Id shoot her, by 
George!” 

“There wouldn’t be any need in that case.” 

“T]l disinherit you and marry Amy my- 
self!” he said angrily. 

“Oh, you will, will you?” said my 
nephew, grinning. “It 1s very fortunate 
that the widow has a handsome income, as 
in that case I should marry her.” 

“You—why, she is old enough to be 
your mother.” 

“Six months younger than your un- 
worthy nephew, uncle. We made the cal- 
culation not half an hour ago.” 

“ She’s a false, maneuvering flirt as ever 
lived, and I believe, on my soul, there’s a 
pair of you,” screamed I, as I banged out 
of the room, leaving Rex in convulsions of 
the most unaccountable laughter, and run- 
ning against Beatrix—that is, the widow— 
in the passage. 

If she had not been one of those gliding 
creatures who seem to move on air; if she 
had not gracefully receded before my on- 
set, there is no conjecturing what the con- 
sequence would have been As it was, she 
recovered herself at once, or rather did 
not seem to have lost herself at all, and 
stood smiling sweetly at me. 

“Twas just coming to ask you to lend 
me the charming volume you were per- 
using this morning,” she said, in the most 
matter-of-fact manner possible. 

“Ah, doubtless you wish to examine 
that portion which treats of the legality 
of marriages contracted under false——” 
I began, tartly. 

“Precisely,” she interrupted me; “that 
was just what I wanted to do. Women 
are so lamentably ignorant on all legal 
matters. Poor me,I have no idea whether 
bigamy is considered a crime or not.” 

She smiled again, with an air of being 
the simplest of creatures instead of the 
most artful, tripped me the most charm- 
ing of courtesies, and glided away. 
Could it be she was in earnest about 
Rex? I had my fears about him. I had 
not been free from anxiety lest she should 
so far entangle him in her meshes as to 
induce total forgetfulness of the claims of 
the lovely girl to whom, my nephew was 
already betrothed; but that she could her- 
self mean anything beyond defying and 
provoking me to the utmost I had not 
dreamed. 

If she persisted in her course, what 
should I do? What could I do at the 
last but the very thing I had so often and 
solemnly vowed to myself I would not do 


But she, good child, came at once. 
worst anticipations were confirmed when 
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—acknowledge the truth concerning the 
so-called Mrs. Warburton. I fancied the 
flash of Beatrix’s magnificent eyes when . 
she saw me forced to this extremity, the 
triuphant curve of her scarlet lips at my 
discomfiture. 

Heavens! how artful, how persevering, 
how determined the woman was. How 
many women of my acquaintance would 
have had the address or the courage to do 
as she had? Yet she was proud as the 
best of them, beautiful beyond any, ac- 
complished, witty, clever, popular. I had 
anathematized myself often enough for 
suffering her to fool me at first. Was I 
going to be such an old simpleton as to 
let her snare me after all, play me a neater 
trick than the other a great deal? If I 
only knew what the woman was at! Could 
Rex be in league with her? 

A bright thought struck me. I would 
have Amy up here. It was all nonsense 
her staying ata stupid farm when we were 
ata gay watering place. 

I wrote directly, an odd sort of an 
epistle, and one that showed I had not so 
much sense as Rex, if I were his senior 
by almost twenty years. Anybody but 
Amy would have refused to obey such a 
peremptory and unreasonable summons 
from a merely prospective uncle-in-law. 
My 


Rex and Amy met. 

I had purposely concealed from my 
nephew the fact that his betrothed was so 
near. I had confidently calculated that if 
he were in league with Beatrix to confound 
me he would betray himself by the joy he 
would testify at meeting Amy. But noth- 
ing of the sort. He was manifestly dis- 
concerted and annoyed at her coming. 
Shook hands stiffly, asked how she did, in 
the coldest manner, and expressed such» 
surprise at her coming at all as covered 
the poor child with blushes and confusion. 
Iwas in a furious passion at receiving 
such evidence of his entanglement with 
Beatrix. Howcould any man in his sober 
senses prefer a woman old enough to be 
his mother to this lovely creature? What 
could Beatrix see to like in this almost 
beardless jackanapes of a Rex? Why, if 
she must torment me with her flirtation, 
could she not have chosen a man of at 
least her own years? 

“JT wish-you hadn’t sent for me, Uncle 
Nye,” began Amy, in a disconsolate tone. 
“Rex is angry with me for coming. Why 
is he displeased at my coming?” 

“He is flirting with somebody else, 
Amy; that’s what’s the matter. He’s car- 
rying on an abominable flirtation with— 
with—well, a woman that don’t care a 
snap of her finger for him. She’s some- 
body else’s wife, too, for aught he knows,” 
I burst out. 
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“Oh, no, uncle; not a married woman. 
Rex wouldn’t be cross at me fora mar- 
ried woman,” cried poor Amy. 

‘“He don’t know she is married. She 
passes for a widow.” 

“ Then you ought to tell him. Ah, why 
haven’t you told him, Uncle Nye?” 

How Beatrix would have laughed to 
have heard her. I could have bitten off 
my tongue for saying it. Beatrix a wife, 
indeed! 

I hushed Amy up quite sternly, and 
sent her away to her chamber to dress for 


dinner. I took her down myself. Rex 
never came near. He was with Beatrix 
Warburton. 


I admired Amy’s spirit. She took mat- 
ters so cooly, and ate her dinner with what 
seemed a really fine appetite. I was too 
angry to eat, and with my usual stupidity 
I let everybody see that I was annoyed, 
and what annoyed me. 

That evening the glittering circlet which 
Beatrix had worn on her marriage finger, 
and which she had so often and osten- 
tatiously flashed in my eyes, had disap- 
peared, and in its place was a large dia- 
mond. 

Beatrix showed it to me herself. Her face 
was hard and cold, her eyes defiant. 

YOU, Cannot marry; Rex,7)lsaid, in‘a 
low voice. 

“Not?” she said, without lowering her 
eyes, and setting her teeth; ‘“‘you will see.” 

“ He is engaged to that girl you saw with 
meat amners; ww 

‘“ He is not—now,” glancing at her soli- 
taire. 

“You are not so reckless as you would 
have me think,” I said, coldly. 

“ Reckless of what—you? What are you 
to me?” 

“You will marry Rex?” 

She nodded, smiling and blushing. 

‘You dare not.” 

“You know I dare.” 

“You shall not.” 

“Who will hinder me?” 

“T. Iwill tell him the whole shameful 
story.” 

Her cheek whitened, whether with fear 
or anger, I could not tell. 

“He will not believe you,” she said, 
quietly. 

And sure enough, he would not. He re- 
garded even me pityingly, and shook his 
head over the story, as though he doubted 
my sanity. 

“It is altogether too improbable, Uncle 
Nye,” he said, sagely, “just look at the 
facts of the case yourself. Here is a beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman, toward 
whom you have evinced from the first a 
most singular hostility. 
every other means to prejudice my mind 
against her matchlessness, you come 
finally and tell me that somewhere about 


Having tried’ 


two years ago, you met Mrs. Warburton, 
and were married to her yourself. Don’t 
interrupt me. You say furthermore that 
you have the best of proof that she did 
not care a straw for you, that she maneuv- 
ered tor you solely because of your money; 
that your marriage having been strictly 
private, the clergyman who officiated hav- 
ing lost his life the next day by a singular 
fatality, the certificate not having been 
recorded, and other circumstances being 
favorable, you having accused and quar- 
reled with your wife, to punish her de- 
serted her, refusing to acknowledge any 
marital relations as existing between you 
and her. You represent yourself as hay- 
ing met her now during these few weeks 
for the first time since this apocryphal 
marriage, you denounce her at this late 
hour, and you ask me to believe that you 
are in your senses. I beg your pardon, 
uncle, but you must think mea remark- 
ably bright young man to swallow such a 
confoundedly ridiculous yarn as that.” 

That was all the reason I could argue 
into Rex Dusseldorf. He even stared at 
the marriage certificate, when I produced 
it, with “pooh!” and “pshaw.” “Anybody 
could get up such a thing as that,” he said. 

I must say that I was confounded! 

What to do next? 

There was but one thing that could be 
done. That was to gulp down my pride 
the best way I could; seek Beatrix, and 
confess what an ill-tempered, blunder- 
ing, besotted old fool I had been, and ask 
her to forgive me and wear my marriage 
ring again. 

I did it. 

She was incredulous at first, and cool as 
an iceberg. But she melted at last. 

“You don’t deserve to be forgiven, 
George,” she said, gravely, “but I'll tell 
you the truth now, just as I would long 
ago if you had not angered me so. I did 
not need to marry you for your money.” 

“Then you loved me once, Beatrix?” 

“Always,” she said. 

Amelie ¢ 

“That was part of the programme neces- 
sary to bring you to your senses.” 

I found Amy and Rex were both in the 
conspiracy. They were generous enough 
not to laugh at me.—New York News. 








A Summer Comedy. 

“Now, what are you idlin’ for, when 
there’s a day’s work afore ye, Jack?” 
screamed the landlady of the ‘“ Angler’s 
Rest,” to the useful individual who was | 
waiter, coachman, groom and gardener by 
turns, under the comprehensive appella- 
tion of “the help.” ‘“ There’s them two 
ladies waitin’ at the depot for ye already, 
I reckon. Make haste.” 
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“T’m ready now, missus,” said Jack, 
sulkily. “ Who ain I to ask for?” 

“La,if they ain’t both Miss Smiths!” 
cried the landlady. “One of’em is the 
rich Miss Smith that is coming down to 
see about the estate that has been left to 
her by her grand’ther; and the other is 
nobody in pertikler. Only wants to board 
here for the summer. Mind, you're per- 
lite to the Miss Smith, for she’s likely to 
settle down here for good.” 

‘How shall I know which is which?” 
asked Jack, doubtfuliy. 

“You can tell by the looks, most likely,” 
said the landlady. 

And as the help drove away, Mrs. Mul- 
len entered the house to give orders to 
her chambermaid. 

“Only two rooms left empty,” she said, 
“the large one on the second floor for the 
Miss Smith, Ann. The other’l] have to take 
thet corer) t00mr eat) the “head, of ithe 
stairs.” 

Ann nodded. Domestics were familiar 
in ‘those parts,” much after the fashion 
of the damsel who figures in the “customs 
of the country.” Mrs. Mullen took a look 
about the parlor to ascertain whether 
everything was in order. 

Everything was in order, save a pile of 
magazines and other papers spread out 
before a handsome young fellow, who 
lounged idly upon a sofa under the win- 
dows. 

A man who, although he was “only a 
common soldier,” and withal by birth 
nephew to vulgar Mrs. Mullen, of the 
““Angler’s Rest,’ was a gentleman. He 
was recruiting his strength at this pleas- 
ant mountain inn, and preparing for the 
future drudgery at a certain desk in a 
dark counting-house, which appeared to 
be about the first thing ever likely to offer 
itself to him now. 

He was standing in the garden when 
Jack’s wagon brought the two Misses 
Smith, who came from opposite quarters, 
and were not related to each other, despite 
their names, to the door of the “ Angler’s 
Rest. 

For once, Mrs. Mullen declared to her- 
self, Jack had not merited the appellation 
“stupid.” The best seat had been given 
to a lady attired in gorgeous silks and 
laces—a lady who wore on her finger any 
number of rings, who was so positively 
the rich Miss Smith that any doubt on the 
subject would have been madness. A very 
handsome lady, too, in Mrs. Mullen’s esti- 
mation. 

She was not an amiable young woman, 
plainly, and sat with her nose in the air, 
ignoring the presence of the slender girl 
in a gray traveling dress, who was, of 
course, the other Miss Smith. 

“Do alight, Miss,’ she cried, courtesy- 
ing and bobbing toward the commanding 
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figure which had descended. ‘Such a dis- 
agreeable day to travel.” 

“It’s horrid hot,” said the lady, shaking 
outherskirts. ‘“ Take careof them trunks, 
will you—five of ’em—and the poodle, and 
my parasol, and basket and veil. Don’t 
let nothin’ get lost.” 

The other Miss Smith waited for the 
removal of obstructing property belonging 
to the Miss Smith. 

She was a fair girl, with none of her 
predecessor’s glowing color—quite plain, 
Mrs. Mullen thought; and when, in answer 
to that lady’s inquiry about her luggage, 
she replied: “I have only this smail port- 
manteau and a trunk,” there was no more 
doubt that she was ‘“‘ nobody.” 

But Arthur Hall, looking on, a mere un- 
prejudiced bystander, returned another 
verdict on the two ladies. 

The rich Miss Smith was a full-blown, 
not ill-looking woman—but vulgar and ill- 
tempered, and the other Miss Smith, ap- 
parently a poor girl, was a lady, and beau- 
tiful, too, thought Arthur, with such a face 
as I should like to see on the other side of 
my fireside, when I have one. 

That day, at dinner, he was introduced 
to the two Misses Smith, and heard with 
his own ears the full-blown damsel declare 
that she should stay at the “Angler’s 
Rest” until ‘all was settled;” and the 
timid girl, who was somewhat rudely cross- 
questioned by her hostess, admit she had 
taught music, and that she was an orphan. 

From that day and hour Arthur Hall be- 
came the knight and champion of this 
neglected guest of his aunt’s hotel. 

The Miss Smith was fawned upon by 
every mortal there. The “regular fam- 
ilies’? were amply abie to take care of 
themselves. But little Rose Smith was 
evidently not accustomed to a public 
table, and would have been but poorly 
served but forthis Quixotic Arthur. While 
more prudent young men paid court to 
the “heiress,” for Mrs. Mullen had pub- 
lished the fact that she was one exten- 
sively, he treated her very coolly. 

The incomings and outgoings of the 
heiress, who rejoiced in the name of 
Georgina Arabella, were remarked with 
more interest than those of Rose, forwhom 
pudding was not kept hot, and for whom 
tea was never delayed. 

And so the weeks went on, and a new 
phase of the character of Georgina Ara- 
bella displayed itself. Partly because the 
lady was envious of Rose’s beauty, partly 
because she could not see any envy of her 
own gorgeous attire in those soft, sweet 
eyes, Georgina Arabella began to display 
a talent for sarcasm, and, without pro- 
vocation, made the little woman who was 
the object of Arthur Hall’s. adoration the 
subject of sundry not over-briiliant sneers 
and jests. 
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Arthur’s blood boiled, and he had more 
than once astonished Georgina Arabella. 

“Quite insulted her,’ Mrs. Mullen de- 
clared, and had lectured Arthur on the sub- 
ject. “It's plain to be seen, Arthur,” she 
declared, in a private conversation, “ that 
you think that little, pale-faced critter a 
wonder. If you do admire folks at all, 
why can’t you think of your own in- 
terests?” 

“Tet her keep her confounded imperti- 
mnence to herself, then,’ said Arthur. 
“What right has she to insult your other 

atrons?” 

“ Oh, she is civil to the Browns and the 
Hollys, and them,” said Mrs. Mullen; “and 
as for this little governess, or music teach- 
er, or what, ’tisn’t likely she’ll be down 
again another summer, and you're foolish 
to be taken with the shy piece.” 

Arthur went out to walk up and down 
the green lane in the pleasant morning, 
and, by chance, to meet little Rose Smith 
in her gray traveling suit, with her hat 
shading such a delicious maze of pale gold 
hair as cannot often be found out of a 
picture, and there, under a mighty chest- 
nut, to sit down beside her. 

He had had no intention of any kind 
when he came out. He had acted on the 
impulse of the moment when he sat down, 
and in another impulse, born of the smile 
she gave him, he spoke at last. 

“T am going to leave this place in a 
week’s time,” he said. “I am well now, 
and I ought not to waste my time here, 
with a decent opening awaiting me in New 
York. ButI have been so happy here of 
late, I dread to go.” 

“Tt is a pleasant place,” she said, not 
looking at him. 

“That is not it,” said Arthur. ‘“ Neither 
the place, nor the Browns, nor the Hollys, 
nor Miss Georgina Arabella make it pleas- 
ant forme. If you were not here I should 
not care to stay a day, 

He bent over her. She was not angry, 
only still and shy, with rising blushes. 

‘“T love you very fondly, Miss Rose,” he 
said. ‘I fancy you must know that al- 
ready. Can you like me enough to be my 
wife? I have so little to offer, but a heart 
all yours, and a man’s will to make life 
happy toyou. Aretheyworthless to you?” 

And then he held her little, soft, pink- 
tipped fingers in his, and in a moment 
more had kissed her, 

“1618. yes, mOse Fr. 

And she said “ Yes.” 

Mrs. Mullen discovered the truth di- 
rectly, and her rage was great. She had 
never feared anything but a flirtation, but 
now an actual engagement was before her. 
Arthur, who was her pet, who was some 
day to have “all she left,” had thrown him- 
self away on a girl without a penny. 

It was more than Mrs. Mullen could 
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bear, and her first step was to fly, with a 
blazing face, to Miss Smith’s room, to de- 
sire her to vacate that spare corner at 
once and forever. 

And having gone thus far she could not 
restrain herself, but burst into angry re- 
proaches and denunciations on the 
spot. 

“T’m sorry I ever took you to board,” 
she said. ‘You've paid, I admit; but it 
don’t look well for a gal to travel ’round 
arter a husband so—settin’ her cap in 
that bold way. As for my nephew, he 
may be took in, but ’m not. Who knows 
who you are? Miss Smith, the heiress, 
has been agin your’e bein’ here for a long 
while.” 

The lady addressed did not appear much 
affected by this address, but replied calm- 
ly, that she was about to mention to Mrs. 
Mullen that she intended to take her 
leave on the morrow; and that she de- 
sired her bill. 

Which document Mrs. Mullen flung 
upon the table unceremoniously. 

“Td rather you went to-night,” she said. 

Miss Rose Smith smiled. 

“T can orderthe carriage, if you will send 
a boy for it at once,” she said. ‘“ Every- 
thing is in order, I believe. I am not sure 
that the drawing-room is arranged, but my 
own apartment is, I believe. I-——” 

“Hey!” cried Mrs. Mullen, “ your car- 
riage = 

The lady smiled again. 

‘“Mine is such a very common name!” 
she said. ‘“ Perhaps you do not know that 
I am the heiress of the estate which has 
been but lately left by my Uncle John 
Smith, entirely to myself, and that the 
fact accounts for my presence here?” 

Mrs. Mullen sunk into a chair. 








“You! You said you were a music 
teacher?” 
“T taught music once,” said Rose. “I 


have been dependent on my own exer- 
tions.” 

““T don’t believe you yet,” said Mrs. Mul- 
len. “ The other Miss Smith?” 

“Ts waiting the arrival of the lady of 
the house yonder,” said Miss Rose. “An 
aunt of mine had chosen her for my future 
lady’s maid, and she scarcely fancies that 
she has already met me. The mistake 
was yours at first, but I, for certain rea- 
sons that I had, begged my solicitor not to 
betray me.” 

Mrs. Mullen heard as in adream. She 
sat silent awhile; then she said, dolefully: 

“Why did you come without no bag- 
gage? I suppose you was only laughing 
at poor Arthur, after all?” 

But, on that point, Miss Rose did not 
choose to answer Mrs. Mullen. 

Afterward, when all the world of the 
hotel knew the truth, and the lady’s maid, 
exposed and mortified, had gone with her 
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trunks back to New York, Rose gave her 
answer to Arthur Hall. 

“T kept my secret that I might be sure of 
one true heart!” she said. “I dreaded be- 
ing wooed for my wealth; and, when I 
knew you loved me, I resolved that it 
should be the poor Miss Smith who heard 
your vows, and not the rich one.” 

They were married, and a happier match, 
Mrs. Mullen often said, she never knew.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 





Napoleon’s Divorce: His Parting from 
Josephine. | 





A selected reading from Memoirs illustrating 
the History of Napoleon I.: From 1802 to 1815. 
Vol. II. D. Appleton & Co., New York. The biog- 
rapher recounts the deep thought Napoleon had 
given to his divorce from Josephine and his re- 
marriage, which he felt his duty to the nation 
demanded—it was his,great love sacrificed on the 
altar of his patriotism. By Baron Claude-Francois 
De Meneval. 

Napoleon at last made up his mind to 
break his silence towards Empress Joseph- 
ine. Since theinsinuations made two years 
before by Fouche to the Enipress, and al- 
though this mischievous marplot had been 
publicly disavowed, Josephine could not 
help seeing that, sooner or later, she would 
have to pay for the misfortune of not having 
given an heir to Napoleon with the loss of 
her rank, It was the general topic of her 
conversation, either with me, from whom 
she hoped to gather some information, or 
with those with whom she could speak in 
confidence. 

After the Emperor’s arrival at Fontaine- 
bleau, new signs made her foresee the 
storm might break at any moment. An 
unaccustomed coldness, the closing of the 
doors which communicated between their 
two apartinents, the shortness of the rare 
moments which the Emperor devoted to 
his wife, certain passing outbursts pro- 
voked by the most trifling causes, which 
troubled this family, usually so peaceful, 
the arrival in turn of the allied sovereigns 
whose presence she was not able to un- 
derstand, inspired the Empress Josephine 
with the keenest anxiety. So cruelly was 
she troubled that she was constantly ap- 
plying tome. Icould only answer her in 
an evasive way; my part became an em- 
barrassing one, and in order to escape 
from the unhappy Empress’ questions, I 
was obliged to avoid her. When by hazard 
she was able to keep the Emperor with 
her for a moment, she did not dare to 
touch on this question for fear that the 
fatal sentence should fall from his lips. 
Such a state of things could not be pro- 
longed. Its result would be to strain the 
relations to a point which was downright 
torture for both. 

The Emperor was at last unable to bear 
the awful pressure any longer, and one 
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evening, after the most silent and sorrow- 
ful of meals, he broke the ice. It may be 
imagined what was the grief and despair 
of the Empress Josephine at the moment 
when her last hope was taken away. Na- 
poleon, freed from an insupportable load, 
was deeply touched by the grief which he 
was causing, and from that moment never 
ceased to surround her with every care, 
and to lavish upon her words of comfort, 
which Josephine, in her despair, at first 
listened to with indifference, but which 
touched her in the end. Napoleon sent 
for the children, Hortense and Eugene, 
and committed their mother to their care, 
assuring them of the continuance of his 
paternal affection and protection. After 
having calmed the first transports of her 
grief, Josephine bore her sacrifice with a 
force of character of which one might not 
have thought her capable, and resigned 
herself to this misfortune for which there 
was no remedy. From that day she was 
seen no more at court. She, however, 
came out of her voluntary retirement on 
two subsequent occasions—once to be 
presentin a pew at Notre Dame at the 7¢ 
Deum sung for the Peace of Vienna, and 
once to accompany the Emperor to the 
fete the city of Paris gave. 

With the exception of these two in- 
stances she spent, hiding in her apart- 
ment, the fortnight which passed between 
the moment when this cruel revelation 
was made to her and the day when the 
divorce was pronounced. However pain- 
ful this fortnight must have been for both, 
it seemed a terribly short time to Jo- 
sephine, who could not accustom herself 
to the idea of the loss of her rank, and 
above all of being separated from Na- 
poleon, whom she dearly loved. The Em- 
peror soothed the last hours of their mar- 
ried life by acts of the kindest considera- 
tion, caring for the future of the wife 
whom he was leaving, advising her, and 
meeting her every wish. 

Prince Eugene and Queen Hortense 
showed a nobility of sentiment and a dig- 
nity under these circumstances which are* 
greatly to their honor—their devotion was 
admirable. They helped their mother to 
keep up courage, and yet, whilst lavishing 
their tenderness upon her, did not forget 
their duty to their adopted father. Queen 
Hortense had been summoned to the 
Tuileries, and arrived there at the moment 
when the Emperor was returning from 
having conducted, or rather having helped 
to carry, Josephine to her rooms. Accom- 
panying her to the door of her mother’s 
apartment, the Emperor said to her: “ Go, 
daughter; keep up courage.” ‘Oh, sire; I 
have courage,” she answered, barely able 
to utter the words for her tears and sobs. 

The marriage of Napoleon with Joseph- 
ine was declared null by the Senatus Con- 
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sultum, and after some time the officiality 
of Paris severed the religious ties. 

After the sorrowful and imposing cere- 
mony which unloosened the bonds of a 
union which, had Josephine been fruitful, 
would have lasted as long as their lives, 
she, who till then had been Empress, went 
down to herapartment. The Emperor re- 
entered his study, sad and silent, in a state 
of complete depression. He remained 
there some moments, his head leaning on 
his hand, and when he rose his face was 
distorted. Orders for the departure to 
Trianon had been givenin advance. When 
the carriages were ready, Napolecn took 
his hat and said, “Meneval, come with 
mela 

I followed him up the little winding 
staircase which communicated between 
his study and the Empress’ apartment. 
Josephine was alone, and appeared wrap- 
ped in the most painful reflection. The 
noise we made in entering attracted her 
attention, and springing up she threw 
herself on the Emperor’s neck, sobbing 
and crying. He pressed her to his bosom, 
kissing her over and over again, but in 
the excess of her emotion she had fainted. 
I ran to the bell, and summoned help. 
The Emperor, wishing to avoid the sight 
of a grief which he was unable to assuage, 
placed the Empress in my arms as soon 
as he saw she was coming back toconscious- 
ness, ordered me not to leave her, and with- 
drew rapidly by the drawing-rooms of the 
ground floor. 

After the Emperor’s disappearance, wom- 
en laid her on a couch, and did what was 
necessary for her recovery. In her con- 
fusion, she took my hands and earnestly 
prayed me to tell the Emperor not to for- 
get her, and to assure him of an affection 
which would survive any and every event. 
She made me promise to send her news 
of him on my arrival at Trianon, and to 
see he wrote to her.—Currené Literature. 





A Railroad Three Miles High. 





SUMMIT OF PIKE’S, PEAK, July 16, 1894. 

While the people of the East are swel- 
tering under a temperature of from ninety 
to one hundred degrees, the writer, during 
this torrid July weather, is snugly toast- 
ing his feet by a stove, and enjoying the 
comforts of an unique winter-like home, 
in the United States Government build- 
ing, on the top of Pike’s Peak, nearly three 
miles above sea level. It is almost in- 
credible for the reader to believe that 
within a short space of four hours a per- 
’ son can experience a change in tempera- 
ture from seventy-five down to twenty- 
five or twenty-eight degrees, within a dis- 
tance of nine miles. Strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, and those 
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who have enjoyed the ride up the most 
famous mountain peak of the Rocky range 
can ably testify to the facts about to be 
narrated. 

Great strides, indeed, have been made 
in railroad engineering during the past 
decade, but I doubt if such a stupendous 
undertaking as the building and success- 
ful completion and operation of a steam 
railroad to the summit of Pike’s Peak has 
ever been surpassed. It is true that we 
have, for competitive illustrations, the 
famous cogway up Mount Washington, 
and the incline railway up the Righi, in 
Switzerland, but the objective point reach- 
ed by the Manitou & Pike’s Peak Railroad 
above the clouds, at a height of 14,147 feet, 
renders them, to my mind, almost insig- 
nificant by comparison. 

Were it possible for Major Zebulon 
Pike, who, with his handful of soldiers, 
camped under the shadow of this peak in 
the winter of 1806-7, to return and be 
guided gently into one of the passenger 
coaches of the Pike’s Peak Railroad Com- 
pany, and taken to the summit of the 
“Great Snow Mountain,” as he called it, 
he would doubtless find it necessary to 
apologize to the world at large for utter- 
ing the now famous expression: “ No hu- 
man being can ever ascend to the summit 
of that mighty peak.” 

How different now from then; and as 
the writer stands this beautiful afternoon, 
on the top of this wonderful peak of per- 
petual snow, he cannot but silently in- 
dulge in the beauty spread out before him. 
Those stupendous rocks, those mighty 
boulders shaped by the hand of God, 
those wild gorges, re-echoing the cata- 
ract’s wild plunge to depths unknown. 
To what great mental exertion must the 
genius of man have been subjected in 
order to conceive and successfully carry 
out the almost incomprehensible and 
daring feat of building a railroad of suf- 
ficient safety and durability to ascend a 
mountain nearly fifteen thousand feet 
high, and enable a tourist to alight froma 
passenger train at that height with as 
much ease and comfort as if he was step- 
ping off of a train in a New York depot. 

In talking with one of the officers of the 
road, just prior to our departure from 
Manitou for the summit, I gleaned some 
very interesting facts with regard to the 
construction of this wonderful railroad 
and its equipment, together with a num- 
ber of photographic views illustrating 
very clearly the character of the roadbed 
and other points of interest connected 
with the road. 

The successful completion of the Mani- 
tou & Pike’s Peak Railroad, from the base 
of Pike’s Peak at Manitou is, I believe, 
one of the most remarkable railroad 
enterprises of the nineteenth century, and 
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the ascent of a mountain with such an 
acclivity by rail is truly wonderful. 

The ascent of Pike’s Peak had for a long 
time been a great attraction to the visitors 
at Manitou, in fact, the whole country. 
Poor Pike himself had this ambition, but 
was sadly foiled in the attempt. Ruxton 
also had a desire to accomplish this feat, 
but the Indians drove him away before it 
was accomplished. After Manitou became 
such a health resort, and the consequent 
influx of so many people annually, Pike’s 
Peak became additionally attractive, and 
it was not long before a trail was con- 
structed to the summit; and to-day, al- 
though a railroad transports passengers 
to the top of the dizzy peak safely, a great 
many much prefer to ride up this old trail 
on horseback, and not infrequently can a 
party of tourists be seen bravely plodding 
their way to the summit on foot. 

The first attempt to build a railroad up 
the sides of this historic mountain was 
originated in 1884. A party of Eastern 
capitalists, foreseeing the value of a rail- 
road to the summit of Pike’s Peak, organ- 
ized a company, and planned to construct 
one, their intention being to reach that 
renowned point by a circuitous route up- 
grade, not to exceed 5 percent. Early in 
1885, the grading was commenced, and 
after completing about eight miles of the 
grade, the undertaking had to be abandon- 
ed, owing to insufficient financial support 
by those whose opinions were adverse to 
the ultimate success of such a project. 
The failure of these parties to carry out 
their original intention to build a railroad 
to the top of the Peak was the means of 
agitating the question in engineering 
circles, whether the construction of such 
a railroad really could be accomplished by 
introducing the cog-wheel system, provid- 
ing that roadbed of a sufficient character 
could be obtained to permit of the suc- 
cessful operation of a railway. Conse- 
quently, on the 28th day of September, 
1888, papers of incorporation for another 
organization, entitled the ‘ Manitou and 
Pike’s Peak Railroad Company,” were 
drawn up and filed with the proper author- 
ities, according to the laws of Colorado, 
the capital stock being $500,000. ‘The 
grading of the road was commenced in 
the fall of 1889, and soon after the wild 
gorges and deep canyons fairly rung with 
the sound of the laborer’s pick and shovel. 
They employed an army of workmen for 
over a year, and hundreds of teams were 
kept busy. At times, owing to the bitter 
cold and snow, it was no easy matter to 
keep the laborers at work, and the en- 
gineers amd managers were ofttimes 
sorely pressed to their wits’ end to bring 
about the successful termination of this 
herculean task; however, through persist- 
ent efforts, the many difficulties encoun- 
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tered were final overcome, and on the 
20th day of Octo er, 1890, the memorable 
golden spike wa_ set that completed the 
highest railroad in the world. The exact 
length of the road is 46,992 feet, and the 
average elevation overcome 844.8 to the 
mile, making an average grade of sixteen 
per cent... The maximum degree of curv- 
ature is sixteen, the radius of 359 feet. 

There are two characteristics of this 
railroad that differ very materially from 
any railroad yet constructed. The first 
and most important of these characteristics 
is the very heavy grade, which in a few 
feet short of nine miles makes an eleva- 
tion of 7,525 feet. The other characteristic 
is the system of rackrails used, which form 
a continuous track upon which the ninety 
different cogs of the locomotive operate. 
One cog rail would be amply sufficient to 
do all the work, but two are inserted to 
insure safety. Such accuracy has been 
used that the cogs are fitted in such a way 
that even the variation of a fiftieth part of 
an inch would cause the whole rail to be 
rejected. There is not a single foot of 
trestle work on the entire line, and only 
three short bridges, these being entirely 
of iron and constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manner possible. The roadbed is 
fifteen feet wide, the road of ordinary 
standard gauge, and laid with forty-pound 
steel rail. Between these and the center 
of the track are placed two cog-rails made 
of the finest coca steel. It fact, every pre- 
caution has been taken and the greatest 
of care exercised in even the minutest 
detal to insure perfect safety. 

The engines are built to stand level on 
the average grade, viz., when on a level 
track they will stand at an eight per cent. 
slant, and thus when the car and engine 
are on a Sixteen per cent. grade they will 
be level. They are equipped with six 
separate cog-wheels, operating from a main 
drum situated about the center of the en- 
gine. The cogs,of these wheels fit into 
the corresponding teeth on the rackrails, 
and in this manner the locomotives are 
made to climb the steepest grades or creep 
slowly down the long inclines with com- 
parative ease and little danger. 

Extending from the sides cf the cog- 
wheels are the six corrugated surfaces 
upon which the steam and hand brakes 
do their work. The cylinders of th2 en- 
gines are also utilized on the dowr ward 
journey as air compressors, and by their 
use the speed of the train can be fi rther 
regulated. The locomotives weigh about 
twenty-eight tons apiece when loaded, are 
of 200-horse power, and have no tenders. _ 
They make a maximum speed of eight 
miles an hour, and are designed to push 
the trains when going up the mountain, 
and precede them on the descent, thus 
having perfect control over the coaches, 
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while the cars, not being coupled to the 
engine, can, if desired, be let down inde- 
pendently of the locomotive. The loco- 
inotives were made especially for this road 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia. 

The coaches are the work of the Wa- 
son Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Mass., and are of the best workmanship, 
finely finished, and set low upon the track. 


The windows are high and wide, thus: 


affording passengers a complete and un- 
obstructed view of the magnificent scenery 
all along the line. The seating capacity 
is fifty to a car, the seats being arranged 
in such a manner as to give the occupant 
a level position while ascending. The 
coaches are also equipped with two very 
substantial pinion brakes, operated in a 
similar manner to those on the engine, 
the power being applied by means of four 
brake-wheels, two on either platform. As 
one of these brakes is of sufficient power 
to stop and hold the whole train, it will be 
readily seen that a great amount of brake 
power has been provided; enough, surely, 
tosatisfy the most timid and apprehensive. 
The most gifted of writers would utterly 
fail in an attempt at a detailed description 
of the many beautiful sights and the im- 
posing grandeur witnessed en route from 
the depot at Manitou to the summit of 
Pike's Peak. As is the case with all the 
other wonderful things in Colorado, they 
must be seen in order to fully comprehend 
their vastness, sublimity and uniqueness. 
As we leave the depot at Manitou and 
slowly begin the ascent, at every turn of 
the head successive surprises are revealed, 
the scenery with every foot of progress be- 
ing wild and romantic. At short intervals 
during our trip we are obliged to make 
stops to allow the engine to take water. 
At the half-way house a stop is also made. 
This place has been for a long time a 
rendezvous for travelers on horseback and 
pedestrians on their way to the top. Here 
they can get a lunch and rest over night. 
On the ambitious engine whirls us, and in 
looking out of the windows and catching 
a glimpse of the world we have left behind, 
we see Manitou and Colorado Springs, 
looking like a checker-board, and in 
the far distance Denver and Pueblo, 
looking like a patch of specks. At 11,000 
feet the scattered growth of timber stops, 
and we are indeed getting into a super- 
natural region. Acres and acres of deso- 
lation meet our view. No plant, no patch 
of green, or even a handful of earth is to 
be seen. The surface all broken stone 
in huge masses. At last our train reaches 
its destination. Oh! what a weird place, 
the playground of the elements, animal 
life all crushed, and Pike’s Peak the reign- 
ing king of the clouds, and the signal service 
man during nine months of the year the 
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only occupant in the kingly household. 
How isolated must be this man’s position, 
far away from habitation, his telegraph 
instrument and his atmospheric calcula- 
tions for Chief Greeley, at Washington, 
his only companions. The train remains 
on the suminit sufficiently long to enable 
the chilly passenger to alight from the 
car, to get a cup of coffee and sandwich, 
warm his frost-bitten toes, shake hands 
with the snowy atmosphere, and return to 
his seat in the car for the return trip. 

The descent is more fascinating than 
the ascent, speed greater, and the necessity 
for taking water less, and we arrived safely 
at Manitou after our journey above the 
clouds, with a greater and grander view of 
God’s mighty hand in the development 
of nature than we ever had before, and 
feeling satisfied that our visit could never 
have been spent for abetter or more en- 
joyable purpose than a ride over this won- 
derful railroad to the top of one of the 
highest and most historical peaks in the 
world. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. H. S. Cable, 
the genial and efficient manager of the 
road, for his many courtesies to us during 
our memorable trip.—William Morris 
flayes, in Transportation. 


— oO 


The Development of the Sleeping Car. 

In 1859, Mr. Pullman went out to Chi- 
cago, to take a contract for the leveling of 
streets, and the same year he hired a shop, 
employing a master mechanic and a num- 
ber of workmen, and turned out his first 
sleeping car, which was run over the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad. It was the first 
sixteen-wheel car ever built, and was called 
the “Pioneer.” It is still preserved at the 
company’s works, in Pullman, Ill. It was 
larger than the ordinary coaches, and 
practically decided the size and form of 
the Pullman cars that succeeded it, only 
the length having been increased. Until 
1864, the form of car now in use, which is 
as available during the daytime as at night, 
had never been thought of, the “ Pioneer” 
having been built with the idea of using 
itonly asasleeping car. Abraham Lincoln 
is said to have been one of the earliest 
passengers on the ‘“‘ Pioneer,” and his body 
was taken from Chicago to Springfield on 
this car. It was so much higher than any 
of its predecessors it could not pass under 
some of the bridges. They were removed 
by the railroad companies, however, when 
the trip was made with President Lincoln’s 
body. Later, General Grant made a trip 
West in the car. 

The “Pioneer” attracted so much at- 
tention that Mr. James F. Jay, President 
of the Michigan Central road, decided to 
try some of the cars on his line, and four 
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were built for the purpose. They proved 
even more expensive than the “ Pioneer,” 
which had cost $18,000, the average price 
of sleeping cars before that time having 
been less than a fourth of that sum. But 
the new cars cost $24,000 each. It was 
found that it would not be possible to rent 
a berth in one of them for the old price 
of $1.50, so it was decided that the berths 
in the new cars should cost $2. This was 
against the vigorous protest of the presi- 
dent of the road, who agreed to advance 
only when Mr. Pullman suggested that 
the public should be allowed to decide 
which it would patronize. So the new 
Pullman cars with berths at $2 each were 
run on trains side by side with the old- 
fashioned sieepers charging fifty cents less. 
The old cars were soon taken off the road, 
as nobody would use them. At present 
there are in use throughout the country 
2,573 Pullman cars, of which 650 are buffet 
cars, and 58 are diningcars. During 1892, 
the number of miles the cars traveled were 
204,453,796, and 5,673,129 passengers were 
carried. About 9,0oo meals a day are eaten 
in the dining and buffet cars, and 33,000,- 
ooo pieces of Pullman car linen are laun- 
dered annually. 

Theodore T. Woodruff is said to have 
done almost as much for the improvement 
of the sleeping car as Pullman. Wood- 
ruff prepared his model in the office of 
James Tillinghast, at Rome, N. Y., in 1854. 
Tillinghast, who was at that time in the 
employ of the Rome & Watertown Rail- 
road, lacked sufficient faith in Woodruff’s 
scheme to advance the money necessary 
toahave it patented. Woodruff finally 
found a patron in a car-builder at Spring- 
field, Mass., who built a trial car, which 
made its first trip on the New York Central 
and the Rome & Watertown Railroad. 
The car was afterwards run to Cleveland 
and other Western cities, finally becoming 
the property of the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railroad, which ran the car on its line for 
several years. Woodruff afterwards sold 
the right to build and use his cars on cer- 
tain roads to Webster Wagner, and the 
rights of his patent on the Buffalo & Erie 
road were sold to George Gates. Gates 
operated independently until 1873, when 
he sold out to the Wagner Palace Car Co. 

Wagner, who built all the cars for the 
Vanderbilt roads, was born of German 
parents, near Palatine Bridge, N. Y. He 
learned the trade of a wagon maker as a 
young man. He accumulated a large 
fortune, and became a State Senator. He 
was killed on one of his cars in an accident 
at Spuyten Duyvil, in 1882.—New York 
Sun: 








By taking revenge a man is but even 
with his enemy, but in passing over it he 
is superior.—Lacon. 
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The [lissing Light. 


A RAILWAY STATION AGENT’S STORY. 





“ Hello there, Clark!” 

As I spoke,I stuck my head in at the 
window of the dingy little railroad office. 

“ Hello yourself,” came the reply in a 
cheery voice. ‘‘ Where bound, old chap?” 

“Nowhere,” said I, in a tone of disgust. 
“Been trying to walk off the blues, in this 
little dead-and-alive cotton-woolly hole! 
How on earth do you stand it?” 

“Oh, ve got used to it!” returned my 
friend, with a light laugh. “A man can 
get used to anything, except hanging, you 
know! Come in and rest a bit, won’t 
you?” 

0n treare it “Ido, 

I swung myself through the window 
into the office, and dropped into the chair 
which Clark pushed toward me. He did 
not speak to me for a few minutes, being 
occupied with the clicking of his instru- 
ment, and hastily transcribing the orders 
it brought upon his blanks. 

The date was a hot July night, and the 
spot a small station called Cottonwood, on 
the main line of the Santa Fe Railway, in 
Central Kansas. The place is now a thriv- 
ing city, located on the little Cottonwood 
River, but then it was the dullest, dryest 
hole in which business ever held me cap- 
tive for a whole fortnight. 

I watched my friend curiously for a few 
minutes,as with brisk, business-like dis- 
patch he moved about the hot little office, 
absorbed in his work. When he came 
back to his chair, and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, he remarked: 

“Suspiciously warm, isn’t it? 
thunder, too. 
morning.” 

“Tew.” said I, without answering his 
prophecy, “why do you stay out here? 
Why don’t you go back to civilization? 
The idea of a young fellow of your abilities 
burying himself in this hole. Why don't 
you get promoted ?” 

“Staying out here is the very way to 
win promotion; it will come in good 
time,’ he answered. “ Besides, old fellow, 
this is not the jumping-off place of all 
creation. I have had a pretty comfortable 
time, all considered, except about once.” 

“Oh, then you really have had one ad- 
venture in the ‘woolly wilds of Kansas,’ 
have you?” I asked. 

Clark laughed, and replied: 

“ Hardly an adventure, though it makes 
my hair stand on end yet, to think of it.” 

““Let’s have it,” said I, squaring myself 
with my feet on the corner of his desk, 
to listen comfortably. ‘Pity you don’t 
smoke, Lew, so I could offer you one of 
these beauties.” 

I took a prime cigar from my case, and 


I hear 
We'll get a storm before 
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litit. I held the case out to him, but he 
shook his head. 

‘“No, thank you. I find arailroad man 
needs to keep his head clear, even from 
smoke. Well, if you care to hear my little 
experience, it was when I first came out 
here, three years ago. They have made 
great improvements in things now, and 
we never get such orders as I got that 
night. It was very much such a night as 
this, warm, murky, with threatenings of a 
thunder. storm, and I was sitting in my 
office wishing ‘that No. 4, the east-bound 
passenger train due at Cottonwood at 11:20, 
would come along and set me free for 
awhile, when, suddenly, I got orders to look 
out foran extra. These orders ran like this: 

“““ Morehouse extra west; eng. 97 will 
run from Emporia Junction to Phillips 
regardless of No. 4, Nichols cond’r, and to 
Newton wild.’ 

“Tt was almost time for No. 4 to run in. 
Iknew I had not a moment to lose. I 
dashed the order down on paper, and laid 
it on the open window, as I usually did, 
ready for Nichols, and hastily adjusted my 
semaphore. Do you understand the sema- 
phore?” 

I shook my head : 

“ Not very well, Lew.” 

“Well, at that time, the signal for train 
orders was a green light. The semaphore 
was the signal machine, having two sides 
of white glass and two of green, placed 
opposite. Ordinarily the white light show- 
ed, but whenever I took an order I had to 
turn the semaphore one-quarter round, to 
make it show the green light. I turned 
the device, which was operated inside the 
office, then stuck my head out of the win- 
dow and glanced up at the light. It was 
burning brightly: as I drew my head back 
several rain-drops fell on my face, for a 
slight drizzle had just begun. 

“Phillips is what we call a blind siding; 
no agent, simply a passing track for trains, 
lying about half-way between Emporia 
and Cottonwood. The Extra had no rights 
against No. 4, except as the order gave 
them. If it was to run from Phillips to 
Newton ‘wild,’ the East-bound train would 
have to side-track at Cottonwood, and wait 
for it to pass. 

“T was now ready, and when I took my 
head in at the window, I looked up at the 
clock on the opposite wall. It was just 
11:20, and I heard the whistle of No. 4 at 
that instant, coming in right ontime. I 
turned back to the window to speak to 
Nichols, when, to my intense surprise, the 
train slowed up alittle, but did not stop! 
Why, what on earth did Nichols mean by 
disregarding my signal? Nothing could 
stop him between Cottonwood and Phillips, 
unless I did it; there would be a head-end 
collision, and ‘nobody knows how many 
lives lost, for my fault! 
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“TI teil you my hair stood straight up 
on my head! Ijumped through the win- 
dow like a madman, and ran out on the 
platform, shouting at Nichols with all my 
strength, but, of course, he did not hear 
me. I managed to spring on the platform 
of the last car, as it was passing, and 
snatching at the bell-rope, I pulled it 
furiously. The train slowed up again and 
stopped. The moon, struggling through 
the clouds, made it light enough to see, 
and I landed on the platform just as 
Nichols stepped off, looked about him, 
and then waved the lantern to go on. 

“T shouted again, but of no more avail 
than before; the train began to move on. 
I darted along with it, caught the step- 
railing of the smoker, got safely up, and 
tried to catch the bell-rope again. But it 
was too high, being held taut between the 
cars. I climbed up the brake-staff, and 
hanging there at the risk of my life, I 
grasped the rope, and rang another peal. 
I jerked so hard and long that everybody 
knew that something was wrong, and 
heads began to pop out of the windows 
by the time the engine had ceased to 
throb. 

“Nichols jumped onto the platform, just 
at the end of it, swearing fiercely at his 
engineer, asking what was the matter? I 
was up with him in two seconds, crying 
out: ‘What do you mean, Nichols? Why 
didn’t you mind my signal? Do you want 
to run on to your death, and kill this load 
of people?’ 

“*Why don’t you show your signal, 
then?’ he demanded furiously. ‘ Where’s 
your light?’ * 

“Where it ought to be, of course. ote 
you think I carry it in——’ I got so far, 
and then almost fainted on the platform! 
The green light was out! Not a flicker 
visible, though I had seen it burning clear 
and bright, just before the train whistled. 
Nichols turned on me with another im- 
precation: 

“«Vou'll get reported for this, young 
man! Yes, and fired, too, mighty quick, 
into the bargain! ll fix you out, my 
young fellow! ‘Trainmaster Gunn is on 
board my train, and we’ll see what he has 
to say about this business! Jordan, go 
and cali him.’ 

“The engineer went after the train- 
master, while I stood leaning agd@inst the 
car nearest me, absolutely too weak to 
stand alone. 

“*What’s all this, boys?’ asked Mr. 
Gunn, as he came hastily up. ‘Don’t you 
know better than to be wasting time in 
this way?’ 

“T pushed up to him, and began breath- 
lessly: 

“<«T signaled to stop, sir, and Nichols 
paid no attention. You will meet a stock 
extra between this and Phillips, and ——’ 
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“Nichols interrupted me with an insult- 
ing laugh: 

““Tf he signaled, where’s his light 
then?’ 


“<Tt’s out now, Mr. Gunn,’ I said, in 

utter despair; ‘but I am willing to 
swear that it was burning bright when 
I turned the signal, not five minutes 
ago.’ 
“T did not expect to be able to prove 
what I said, and I did fully expect to be 
discharged then and there—ruined for 
good as a railroader. But that Gunn— 
bless his noble heart!—was a thought 
ahead of me! | 

“¢ Jordan,’ he said to the engineer, ‘go 
and bring that lantern here, as quick as 
you can.’ 

“Jordan sprang up the post and put his 
hand into the light. 

““* Tord, sir, I can’t take it down now! 
it’s too hot to be touched.’ 

“Mr. Gunn smiled and nodded at me, 
and said: 

““« Vou can come down, Jordan; that’s all 
I wanted to know. Clark, you're ail right! 
If the burner is hot yet, it must have been 
burning very lately. Most lkely a drop 
of rain put it out. Get to your duty, Mr. 
Nichols. By the way, sir, if this man’s 
light was out, it was your business to stop 
and find out the reason. Why didn’t you 
doit?’ 

“That was turning the tables on Nichols 
with a vengeance! He grew white as a 
sheet, but before he could speak I sprung 
forward and caught Mr. Gunn by the arm. 
Standing as we did facing east, we could 
seg two miles up the track, where the road 
bore north; and as I chanced to look up, 
I saw, far in the distance, the. glowing 
headlight of the Extra rushing down upon 
us. 

““Ton’t stop to talk now, Mr. Gunn!’ 
I cried, fairly trembling with terror; ‘look 
yonder!’ 

‘They all faced about. 

““* My God, boys, she’ll be onto usina 
minute more!’ shouted Conductor Nichols, 


hoarsely. ‘Run! run! make the siding 
in three seconds! Run, Jordan, for your 
life !” 


“He jumped on his train, bravely reso- 
lute to share its fate, whatever that may 
be. Mr. Gunn and I stood on the plat- 
form, hardly drawing a breath, while Jor- 
dan bounded to his place and dashed his 
lever backward. 

“They were only justintime! Thehands 
on the Extra supposing that we had obey- 
ed orders, and that they had the right of 
way to Newton, made no effort to check 
their speed, but came rushing and panting 
down upon us, shaking the earth, and 
giving one shrill shriek as they madly 
darted by. And No. 4’s last wheels had 
hardly cleared the main track when the 
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wild engine thundered past, rattling and 
racing like an enraged demon. The pre- 
cious cargo of human life was safe, by a 
hair’s breadth. 

“<By the great Jehoshaphat, I wouldn’t 
like to see that done over!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Gunn, wiping the drops which poured 
like rain from his face. ‘It made my 
blood run cold! Clark, we’ll see that 
your semaphores have better covers to 
protect them from the rain hereafter. 
Good-bye to you! Tl settle with Nichols 
for not stopping to see why your light was 
out.’ 

‘He was on the train before I had time 
to thank him for helping me out of a 
terrible fix, and I went back into the 
office as weak asacat. I don’t know how 
they made it with Nichols, but he was not 
discharged that time. I’ve watched my 
lights since then, I tell you. But we have 
a much better system of train-dispatching 
and orders now, anyhow. I don’t think 
there will be any more missing lights at 
Cottonwood—not while Iam here, at least. 
I don’t care to repeat that experience.”— 
“ Old Crosscut,” inthe Banner Weekly. 





For Typhoid Fever. 





One of the latest advances the special- 
ists have made is in the treatment of 
typhoid fever. The first case in Wash- 
ington that was treated by the new method 
was at the Columbian hospital, some weeks 
ago. The idea of the treatment is rational, 
that is to lower the temperature of the 
patient and give a chance for sleep and 
rest to build up the constitution that the 
fever is wearing down. The patient, in- 
stead of being allowed to lie for twenty- 
one days burning to death, at a temper- 


‘ature of Ioo plus, is taken at the first stages 


of the fever and given cold baths, not 
plunged into ice-cold water, but put in a 
bath about blood heat, and ice-water grad- 
ually added till the temperature of the 
patient, which is taken constantly with 
the thermometer, goes down to normal. 
The patient is removed from the bath, 
thoroughly dried and wrapped in blankets 
and given a little stimulant toinduce a 
healthy reaction. Then the sick one falls 
off into a quiet, natural sleep, which will 
last from half an hour to three hours, and 
at the end of that time, when the tempera- 
ture rises to fever heat again, it is reduced 
by another bath. This is kept up till the 
fever is finally broken. The case treated 
at the Columbia was successful. Out of 
eighty-one cases treated by this method 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, in Balti- 
more, but three cases were lost, a much 
better record than the old style of treat- 
ment can show.—S¢. Louis Globe-Demo- 
CYL, 
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Miscellany. 


How to Discourage Envy. 


Among the evils which torment man- 
kind needlessly and without any apparent 
compensation, the secret feeling of envy 
occupies a prominent place. Few confess 
it even to themselves, yet it poisons many 
a life that might otherwise be healthfully 
and happily spent. Unlike emulation, 
which incites a man to raise himself to 
higher levels than any he has yet attained, 
envy only contemplates the envied one 
with a jealous and unreasonable dislike, 
and creates the mean desire to drag him 
down from whatever eminence he may 
have attained. Unlike some other pas- 
sions, which, however fierce, burn them- 
selves quickly out, this one grows by what 
it feeds on, rankling in the breast and 
embittering every pleasant thought. 
Those who indulge it are their own 
worst enemies, and, while they are justly 
censurable, they are equally pitiable. 

Without, however, attempting to excuse 
those who envy others, it is by no means 
certain that those who are deemed fortu- 
nate enough to be themselves the object 
of this envy are entirely innocent in this 
matter. They usually consider them- 
selves the happy possessors of what others 
vainly covet—health, riches, position, 
affection, public regard, talents, etc.; but 
it rarely occurs to them that they can have 
any responsibility in the envy which their 
advantages excite, or that they are in any 
degree chargeable with the evil results 
which follow. Yet it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether it is quite beyond the 
power of such favored ones to prevent or 
to allay the jealous and hateful feelings 
which their prosperity seems to create in 
the breasts of the envious. We all know 
some men and women, rich, gifted and 
happy, in whose good fortune every one 
cordially rejoices. That they deserve it 
all, and more, is the general verdict. 
Many admire and strive to emulate them, 
but none envy, none hate—not one is to 
be found who desires an ill wind to blow 
upon them. On the contrary, all are 
anxious to add another drop to the cup 
already overflowing with happiness, and 
to signify in every possible manner their 
good-will and sympathy. If we would 
‘discover the reason of this we shall not 
have far to seek. It is because they hold 
their gifts, not selfishly, not for their own 
personal benefit alone, but as ¢rusts for 
the welfare of others. Without abdicating 
them, but enjoying them to the full, they 
multiply the satisfaction by spreading its 
influence. Realizing that others have 
wants which it is in their power to supply, 


they gladly seize every opportunity of 
doing so. Such aspirit as this disarms 
envy; it melts away hard and bitter and 
uncharitable feelings, and creates in their 
stead sympathy and unity. 

Much of this hateful passion is due to 
the air of superiority or glory or triumph 
with which certain fortunate people carry 
themselves. They imagine, most errone- 
ously, that they are really of far more im- 
portance than those less favored, and 
sometimes by a haughty arrogance, some- 
times by a supercilious patronage, they 
convey this impression strongly in their 
intercourse. Bacon says: “Those are 
most subject to envy who carry the great- 
ness of their fortunes in an insolent and 
proud manner, being never well but when 
they are showing how great they are, 
either by outward pomp or by triumph- 
ing over all opposition or competition; 
whereas wise men will rather do sacrifice 
to envy, in suffering themselves, some- 
times of purpose, to be crossed and over- 
borne in things that do not much con- 
cern them.” 

There was an ancient belief that if the 
eye of an envious person was cast upon 
the one whom he envied it had a mysteri- 
ous power of injury; and charms -were 
worn, and various methods were resorted 
to, toavert this dangerous fascination of 
what was popularly known as the evil eye. 
Behind such old superstitions, we often 
discover a germ of truth, and we may here 
also recognize that envy injures, not only 
the envier, but the envied also. It does at 
least reveal the probable ‘existence of 
something wrong in the latter as well as 
in theformer. It reflects upon the way in 
which he employs his advantages and 
opportunities, and the spirit in which he 
receives and enjoys them. 

So, when we condemn those who look 
with envious eyes upon their neighbors, 
we must also remember that such as are 
considered fortunate enough to be envied 
have some share in the responsibility. In- 
stead of being complacently satisfied to 
be an object of envy, let us rather regard 
it as a possible reproach, as suggesting 
that we may not be fulfilling the trust we 
have in charge, or using the good things 
that we possess, in a generous and honor- 
able manner.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





Prayerful Pussy. 





The worshipers at the Church of the 
Ascension, in Auburn, had a novel ex- 
perience Sunday afternoon, says the Provi- 
dence /vurnal, The processional hymn 
had been sung, the white-robed young 
clergyman had finished his exhorfation to 
the “dearly beloved brethren,” the re- 
sponses were over and prayers commenced. 
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when a tardy parishioner arrived. As he 
walked down the aisle he did not notice 
that he was followed by a companion. 
When the parishioner stopped and bowed 
his head in prayer his companion con- 
tinued its demure tread on toward the chan- 
cel. Once ortwice it stopped as the organ 
sounded the “amens,” but when progress 
was resumed the course was still onward. 

By animble leap the wanderer landed 
on the platform leading to the chancel, 
and there revealed itself as a tiger- “striped 
kitten, about six months old. Thekitten’s 
and the clergyman’s eyes met. The hor- 
rified clergyman, with great effort, con- 
tinued to read on, while the unconcerned 
kitten, with tail erect and ears pricked, 
gazed on him with interest. Giving him 
a wink, she passed on to the chancel, en- 
tered the sanctuary, and with a bound 
reached the altar. Not content with this, 
she leaped to the bishop’s chair, and then 
set about adjusting herself to the sur- 
roundings by washing her face. 

The sound of the clergyman’s voice, 
however, seemed irresistible to her, and 
jumping over the brass chancel rail, she 
leaped to the seat in front of the reading 
desk, at which he was kneeling. With the 
close of the collect, “Lighten Our Dark- 
ness,” the choir, the congregation still 
kneeling, sang an anthem. This interval 
gave the dominie his coveted opportunity 
to make a lunge for the cat. Puss was 
happily purring very loud, but, seeing the 
attempt on her liberty, a nimble jump 
saved her from the clergyman’s grasp. 

With the close of the anthem came the 
resumption of prayers, and also the re- 
newed perambulations of pussy. She re- 
mounted the seat behind the clergyman, 
and to his horror he felt her gently test- 
ing the stability of his robe, apparently 
feeling her ground foraleap. The only 
Pac to leap was the clergyman’s back. 

he kitten eyed her victim critically, and 
was about to leap when she was startled 
by the terrific yelp of a dog which had 
somehow got into the choir stail. 

The kitten now turned her attention 
toward the organ, and, peeping around, 
saw her enemy. "Her enemy saw her at 
the same time. Each gazed intently in 

an apparent effort to hypnotize the other, 
but the experiment was cut short by the 
dog, who, with a leap and yelp, made for 
the cat, and but for the vigorous scram- 
bling of the bassos the two would have 
had an argument in full view of the clergy- 
man and congregation. 

The dog was held and the cat vanished 
just as the swelling sound of the final 
“Amen” brought the worshipers from 
their knees, many of whom were entirely 
ignorant of the fearful ordeal through 
which tHeir pastor had gone during the 
space of ten minutes of prayer. 
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‘The English Language. 

The principal languages which compete 
with English, not considering such as 
Chinese and Hindoostanee, are French, 
Spanish, Russian, and German. French 
is practically stationary as regards the 
number of its adherents; Spanish is 
largely spoken in South America and the 
southern part of North America, but it 
owes its prominence to the colonizing 
genius of its speakers; where German is 
introduced it rapidly gives way to the 
native tongue, generally English; Rus- 
sian, like the German, has little influence 
upon the Western civilization. It isa re- 
markable fact that, while the English in 
their colonies and offshoots have absorbed 
millions of aliens, there is no record of 
any great body of English speakers hav- 
ing become absorbed by any other race. 

In the United States there are millions 
of Germans and other foreigners who 
have become merged with the English 
speakers in a single generation, they los- 
ing even their family names; and the 
children in many cases do not understand 
their parents’ language. In Canada, how- 
ever, the French-speaking population is 
increasing faster than the English-speak- 
ing. This is not because the French ele- 
ment absorbs the English, but because it 
crowds it out. While the French is sel- 
dom absorbed by any other tongue, it is 
almost always absorbed by the English. 
The English has practically driven the 
French out of Egypt, and it is rapidly 
driving the Dutch out of Africa. Thishas 
been accomplished in Egypt within a 
dozen years. The change in Africa is 
being effected with even greater rapidity. 
As the English-speaking settlers rush into 
the new country, the Dutch and other 
languages, which are rarely to be met 
with, drop into the backwoods and are 
finally lost. Africa is witnessing a repeti- 
tion of the fight of the tongues in Amer- 
ica three centuries ago, which resulted in 
a victory for the English. The history of 
lingual development in America alone isa 
sufficient argument for the prediction that 
no languages, excepting possibly those of 
the Orient, will long remain formidable 

competitors of the Cai —Troy (N. Y.) 
Lees 





Napoleon’s Miraculous Escapes. 

In reply to the question in what engage- 
ments he considered himself to have been 
in the greatest danger of losing his life, 
Napoleon once said: ‘In the commence- 
ment of my campaigns.” Indeed, if fur- 
ther proof were demanded to show that 
he did not spare himself at Toulon, it is 
only necessary to add that, during the ten 
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weeks of its siege, Napoleon, in addition 
to a bayonet wound in his thigh, had three 
horses shot under him, while at the siege 
of Acre, during the expedition to Egypt, 
he lost no fewer than four in the same 
manner. 

During the last days of his life, when 
captivity, disappointment and sickness had 
well-nigh completed their work, it is 
said that the agony of his fatal disease 
drew from him on many occasions the 
pitiful cry of ‘‘Why did the cannon balls 
spare me?” 

During his long military career, Napoleon 
fought sixty battles, while Cesar fought 
but fifty. In the early part of his career 
he was utterly reckless of danger while on 
the battlefield, and this spirit of fearless- 
ness contributed largely to the love and 
esteem in which he was held by his armies. 
There was a curious belief among the 
English in Napoleon’s time that he had 
never been wounded, and, indeed, the re- 
port was current that he carefully, if not 
in a cowardly manner, refrained from ex- 
posing himself. Nothing could be more 
contrary to the truth, for he was in reality 
several times severely wounded, but as he 
wished to impress upon his troops the be- 
lief that good fortune never deserted him, 
and that, like Achilles, he was well-nigh 
invulnerable, he always made a secret of 
his many dangers. He therefore enjoined 
once for all upon the part of his immedi- 
ate staff the most absolute silence regard- 
ing all circumstances of this nature, for 
it is almost impossible to calculate the 
confusion and disorder which would have 
resulted from the slightest report or the 
smallest doubt relative to his existence. 
Upon the single thread of this man’s life 
depended not only the fate and govern- 
ment of a great empire, but the whole 
policy and destiny of Europe as well. 








A Case of Revenge. 





I was just wondering which was the 
easier way to rest my head, by pressing 
my ear against the window casing or by 
hunching down into the form of a letter 
“Z,” with my knees pressed firmly into 
the back of an innocent old party from 
South Greece, and allowing my bump of 
conjugal love to rest fondly on the row of 
brass-headed tacks along the seat back, 
when a young man boarded the train at 
Adam ’s Basin and dropped into the place 
beside me. 

He was a good-looking young man, and 
somehow I fancied him one of the sort who 
dashes off little gemson one side of the 
paper only, with the very best ink and in 
a legible hand, and then wonders why he 
js not more successful in literature. 

He evidently had stopped at the post- 
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office on his way to the train to get “the 
returns,” and from the number of bulky 
envelopes in his hands he evidently had 
received quite a lot. 

For a long time he sat with a near-by 
look in his eyes, and then he began one 
by one to shuck the MMS. ‘There was a 
little printed form in every envelope, and 
the count of titles did not seem to fall 
short any. Not a solitary manuscript had 
stuck. 

I felt sorry for him. He sat there kind 
of sad like, when suddenly the newsboy 
came through yelling: “ Thi’ smonth’s 
mag’s, here.—Censhry, Hoppers, Scrib., 
Cosmo, ’Tlantic or—” 

He paused beside my literary seatmate 
to display his wares. And then a transfor- 
mation took place. Shoving his hat back 
on his head, the spirit of revenge flashing 
from his eyes, the young writer exclaimed 
in tones of most cutting sarcasm: 

“Thank you for the kind offer of the 
publications you name, but I regret to say 
that I must respectfully decline them. Re- 
jection does not necessarily indicate a 
lack of merit, however, and you may be 
successful elsewhere. A variety of reasons 
may make it impossible for me to make 
use of them at this time.” 

And then the young man sank back with 
a smile of triumph, and the newsboy with 
a stare remarked, ‘“ Whach’er givin’ us?” 
and passed on. He didn’t understand it, 
but I did. 

Iam an author, too.—C. NM. #, in 
Truth. 





‘The Sweet By and By.’’ 





Mr. Bennett, a music writer, and Mr. 
Webster were intimate friends. The latter 
was subject to melancholy. He came into 
where his friend Bennett was at business 
one day, while in a depression of spirits. 
“What is the matter now?” said Bennett, 
noticing his sad countenance. 

“No matter,” said Webster. “It will be 
all right by and by.” 

“Yes. That sweet by and by,” said 
Bennett. “ Would not that sentiment 
make a good hymn, Webster?” 

“Maybe it would,” replied Webster in- 
differently. 

Turning to his desk, Bennett wrote the 
three verses of the hymn and handed them 
to Webster. When he read them, his 
whole demeanor changed. Stepping to 
his desk he began to write the notes. 
Having finished them, he requested his 
violin and played the melody. In a few 
minutes more he had the four parts of the 
chorus jotted down. It was not over 30 
minutes from the first thought of the 
hymn before the two friends and two 
others who had come in in the meantime 
were singing all the parts together. A 
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bystander, who had been attracted by the 
music and had listened in silence, re- 
marked, ‘That hymn is immortal.” It is 
now sung in every land under the sun.— 
Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





The Evolution of the latch. 





The lucifer match has attained its pres- 
ent high state of perfection by a long 
series of inventions of various degrees of 
merit, the most important of which re- 
sulted from the progress of chemical 
science. Starting from the ingenious 
tinder box and lyrstan of Saxon ancestors, 
the first attempt, so far as I know, to im- 
prove on the old sulphur match was made 
in 1805, by Chancel, a French chemist, 
who tipped cedar splints with a paste of 
chlorate of potash and sugar. On dipping 
one of these matches into a little bottle 
containing asbestos wetted with sulphuric 
acid and withdrawing it, it burst into 
flame. The contrivance was introduced 
into England some time after the battle 
of Waterloo, and was sold at a high price 
under the name of Prometheans. I re- 
member being struck with amazement 
when I saw a match thus ignited. Some 
time after this a man named Heurtner 
opened a shop on the Strand, opposite 
the church of St. Clement Dane. It was 
named the Lighthouse, and he added this 
inscription to the mural literature of Lon- 
don: “To save your knuckles, time and 
trouble, use Heurtner’s euperion.” 

An ornamental open moiree metallique 
box containing fifty matches and the sul- 
phuric acid asbestos bottle was sold for 
one shilling. It had a large sale, and was 
known in the kitchen as the Hugh Perry. 
Heurtner also brought out Vesuvians, con- 
sisting of acartridge containing chlorate 
of potash and sugar, and a glass bead full 
of sulphuricacid. On pressing the end with 
a pair of nippers, the bead was crushed and 
the paste burst into flame. This contriv- 
ance was afterwards more fully and use- 
fully employed for firing the gunpowder 
in the railway fog signals. We now come 
to Walker. Hewas a druggist at Stockton- 
on-Tees, and in 1827 produced what he 
called congreves, never making use of the 
word lucifer, which was not yet applied to 
matches. His splints were first dipped in 
sulphur and then tipped with the chlorate 
of potash paste, in which gum was sub- 
stituted for sugar, and there was added a 
small quantity of sulphide of antimony. 
The match was ignited by being drawn 
through a fold of sand-paper, with pressure; 
but it often happened that the tipped part 
was torn off without igniting, or, if ignited, 
it sometimes scattered balls of fire about, 
burning the carpet, and even igniting a 
lady’s dress. ‘These matches were held to 
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be so dangerous that they were prohibited 
by law in France and Germany. The 
first grand improvement in the manu- 
facture took place in 1833, by the intro- 
duction of phosphorus into the paste, and 
this seems to have suggested the word 
lucifer, which the match has ever since 
retained. When phosphorus was first in- 
troduced to the match-maker its price was 
four guineas a pound, but the demand be- 
came so great it had to be manufactured 
by the ton, and the price fell to half-a- 
crown a pound.—lVotes and Queries (Lon- 
don, E-ng land.) 





Pittsburgh Generosity. 


AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 





“TI recollect a little experience,” said 
Col. Geo. M. French, ‘that my command 
met with in that city which at the time 
afforded us a great deal of fun. I was in 
the Second O.V. I., which had gone out on 
the first call for ninety days’ service. We 
passed through Pittsburgh in April, 1861, 
and had an opportunity at that time 
of receiving the generous bounty of 
her citizens. We were sent home again in 
the fall of the same year to be mustered 
out. The commander of our regiment 
was Lieut. Col. Mason. I was in command 
of Company A. 

“Now, when the railroad men first com- 
menced the transferring of troops, in 1861, 
it being a new thing and the country being 
all aflame with the spirit of patriotism, 
nothing was too good to be placed at the 
disposal of the soldiers. The only reason 
why we were not given Pullman sleepers 
was because there were none in existence 
at that time, but we rode in the best pas- 
senger coaches to be had, I can tell you. 

“By the time we were on our homeward 
way from the first short enlistment the 
newness of the whole thing had somewhat 
worn off, andit had come to pass that 
cattle cars were thought to be good 
enough for soldiers. Well, we were not 
kicking to any extent, as we had become 
pretty well used to roughing it, and were 
anxious to get home in any way possible. 
So we did but very little complaining. 

“Of course my company, being the first 
to take possession of the train, usually 
managed to secure plenty of room, and 
this at length occasioned a kick from the 
boys at the left of the line; soon the oc- 
casion of our being loaded up to leave 
Pittsburgh on our return home in the fall 
of 1861, the Colonel announced that he 
would reverse the order and load from the 
left instead of the right, as hitherto. ‘The 
left-enders had not been in the service for 
nothing, and they proved such good 
swellers that by the time it came to load 
my company there was a shortage of two 
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cars, in which it was expected to stow the 
ninety men of Company A. 

“As usual, the shipping agent was mad, 
and swore that there were no more cars to 
be had; but finally he produced two cars 
which had just been loaded with lime, and 
which, upon being emptied, had been left 
open so that the rain, which had been fall- 
ing steadily, had poured in and reduced 
the leavings of the cargo to a nasty, sloppy 
paste, about like good, stiff whitewash. 

““We were ordered to load in at once so 
the train could be pulled out, but we re- 
fused to do so; and, in spite of the expos- 
tulations of both our Colonel and the rail- 
road man, we stood firm, and I said that I 
would not load my meninto any such cars. 
Finding that persuasion was of no avail, 
they both swore off, and politely expressed 
the wish that we might stay there and rot 
before they would do anything further for 
us, and the train pulled out and left us. 

“Now, we had not been through the 
mill for nothing, and with that sublime 
disregard for the future which sometimes 
distinguishes tired and hungry soldiers, 
the word was given, ‘Forward, file right, 
march,’ and we passed: out of the yards 
and started up-town to find a market 
house in which we might be sheltered 
from the driving rain, trusting to luck for 
supper and breakfast. Some one directed 
us to where we would find the market 
house we were looking for, but just before 
we arrived at it we were stopped by a 
gentlemanly individual who proved to be 
amember of the City Council. Heasked 
what we were doing there, and we told 
him our story, with about as many orna- 
mentations as it was likely for men in our 
position to add. 

“The tale soon had its effect, and we 
were taken not to a cheerless market 
house, but to the Council hall, which was 
finely furnished. And the way in which 
we did enjoy those Brussels carpets and 
lounges that night would have made the 
boys on the cattle train green with envy 
had they known it. 

“ Our friend went out, came back with 
the cheering intelligence that supper was 
to be served in a good restaurant near by, 
and we were also given a good breakfast 
at the same place the next morning. Be- 
fore the evening was over a reporter found 
out there was a good story in the affair, 
and we soon had a swarm of them after us. 
We were feeling pretty comfortable, and 
felt like making all out of the story that 
there wasinit. You may be sure that if 
the memory of the command proved de- 
fective it was not on the short side of the 
tale. But, bless you, we were hardly ‘init’ 
when it came to measuring with those 
Pittsburgh reporters. And when the 
morning papers appeared the account of 
our treatment both by the ‘inhuman rail- 
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road officials’ and the generous Council- 
man and his friends, had grown to a first 
page article with all the imposing charac- 
ter which a war editor could add to it in 
the way of headlines. Why, when we 
read it ourselves we began to think that 
perhaps we had hardly understood the 
barbarous manner in which we had been 
treated, and perhaps some of the boys 
really wondered how they had lived 
through the ordeal. 

“Weil, somebody, possibly the news- 
carrier, must have put copies of the paper 
into the hands of the railroad official who 
had on the previous day distinguished 
himself in the lime-car episode, and it 
must have surprised him even more than 
it did us to see the matter in print. Al- 
most before we had rubbed the sand out 
of our eyes the next morning he appeared 
at the council hall, and told us that he had 
enough of the kind of notoriety which we 
were bringing upon him and his road, and 
that if we only consented to leave town, 
and that at a very early hour, he would 
put us in two passenger coaches and hitch 
them to the regular express train which 
would start for the West in a short time. 

“He was all broken up over the attacks 
which the newspaper boys had subjected 
him to, and gave us to understand that if 
we would only go quickly, before the 
town was any more wrought up on the 
subject, he would consider himself to be 
under everlasting obligations to us. Of 
course, we came to an understanding with 
him at once, and after partaking of a fare- 
well breakfast, which the generous Pitts- 
burghers supphed for us, we boarded the 
cars, and were soon flying westward on 
our way home. 

“The rest of our regiment was booked 
to go to Columbus, and we, of course, ex- 
pected to follow it on this train to which 
we were attached. But, to our surprise, 
when we came to Steubenville, we were 
informed that that train went no farther 
towards Columbus, but continued straight 
down the Ohio River, and that we would 
have to lie over until the evening train 
could pick us up and forward us to our 
destination. 

“There was no way to help ourselves 
except by talking about the manner in 
which the Pittsburgh railroad man had 
gotten us off his hands. And in talking 
it over, of course, it again came to the ears 
of the newspaper men, and the story was 
printed again, with all the combined im- 
agination of the two sets of reporters. So 
we again found ourselves the objects of a 
pitying regard, and in order to make 
aniends in some manner for what we were 
supposed to have suffered, the people of 
Steubenville, under the lead of Geo. W. 
McCook, a well-known war Democrat, en- 
tertained us in a handsome manner. 
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“ As soon as the next express train came 
along you may be sure that the raiiroad 
lost no time in shoving us on our way, and 
took care that we were not laid over at 
another town. Everything went along 
smoothly, and about ten miles to the east 
of Columbus we passed our regiment, 
which was side-tracked to allow the express 
train to pass. As we shot by it we gave 
the boys a rousing cheer, and when 
the Columbus station was reached we 
formed, and waited for the arrival of the 
command. As soon as the train drew up 
in the station we received them in a way 
which made the cold chills run down the 
colonel’s back. 

“After that we told the story of our ad- 
venture for the benefit of the rest of the 


boys, and since have had many a hearty 


laugh over the affair. It was a long while 
before the colonel could forgive us for 
not remaining in the Smoky City till we 
rotted, in obedience to orders: that we 
should have obeyed.”—Cincinnatt Com- 
mercial-Gazette. 





A Conductor Who Defended His 
Money. 





Tom Robinson is a thick-set freight 
conductor on arun that takes him through 
the verdant New Jersey meadows, and ac- 
cords him the distinction of living in the 
lively regions where Jersey City ends and 
Hoboken begins. Tom is something of a 
joker, and says his honie is the liveliest 
place on the mainland, for there are 
swarms of mosquitoes of the Jersey breed 
about the house all the year round. 

No man in the service is more attentive 
to rules than Tom, but the rule against 
going into saloons while off duty he has 
considered an infringement of his personal 
liberty. Not that he is a drinking man, 
but he hada habit of looking into the 
little saloon on the corner while on his 
way home and indulging in a glass of 
beer. This saloon was the resort princi- 
pally of,men of low degree, and Tom was 
considered the most aristocratic patron. 
The habitues of the place naturally envied 
Tom, and coveted the wealth a railroad 
conductor must necessarily possess, 

One night, as Tom was crossing some 
vacant lots between the saloon and his 
mansion, two enterprising voters of the 
region jumped upon him and demanded 
that he empty his. pockets into their 
hands. Instead of doing that he smote 
them from head to heel with all the 
weapons that nature had provided. After 
a violent conflict a well-directed biow 
from a cudgel laid him low, and the 
ruffians were victors. 

They carefully examined the pockets of 
the prostrate conductor, and all they 
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found was a dime and two cents. They 
were the most disgusted brace of rufhans 
in Jersey. They had received about $10 
worth of blows and gathered in only a few 
cents. ‘Be Jases,” groaned one of them 
as he limped away, ‘“‘if the fellow had had 
a dollar in his pocket he wud ay kilt us 
both.” 





Antiquity of the Human Race. 





The Department of State, Washington, 
has received a dispatch from Minister 
Terrell, at Constantinople, announcing 
the results of American explorations now 
being conducted at the ruins of Niffer, 
near ancient Babylon. The expenses of 
the work are defrayed by an association 
of Philadelphia gentlemen formed under 
the name of the “ Babylonian Exploration 
Fund.” 

The work began in 1886, and, except at 
occasional intervals, has been actively 
conducted. Dr. Peters and Prof. Heil- 
pricht, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
began the work, and it is still continued 
by Dr. Peters. From 150 to 250 Arabs 
have been constantly employed. 

In the number of tablets, bricks, in- 
scribed vases, and in the value of cunei- 
form texts found, this American enterprise 
rivals, if it does not excel, in the opinion 
of the minister, the explorations of Lay- 
ard at Nineveh and Rassam’s excavations 
at Abu-Hatba. 

Prof. Heilpricht remains at the museum 
in Constantinople, at the request of the 
Turkish government, translating inscrip- 
tions and arranging tablets, bowls, and 
vases used from 1,000 to 4,000 years betore 
Christ. 

Many tons of tablets, etc., have already 
been procured, and the enterprise has re- 
vealed an antiquity for the human race 
nearly ten centuries older than had before 
been acknowledged by Biblical students. 
The report of the minister is very long 
and full of details of interest to archzolo- 
gists.— Screntijic American. 
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Chinese Railroad Employes. 





A correspondent from China writes that 
if the government at Peking should de- 
cide to build roads all over China there 
would be no trouble in their construction, 
and the wages and labor are such that 
they could be laid and equipped more 
cheaply here than in any other part of the 
world. Ordinary coolie labor costs about 
eight American cents a day, and the farm 
wages in this part of China are about four 
of our cents for ten hours’ work. The 
brakemen on the trains get six silver dol- 
lars, or not much more than three Ameri- 
can dollars,a month as wages; firemen 
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receive from $5 to $1o in silver, and en- 
gineers get from eight to thirty American 
dollars a month. The best engineers and 
the best workmen come from the south of 
China, and these receive the highest wages. 
The Cantonese engineers start in at thirty 
silver dollars, and they can rise in nine 
years, if they are good workmen, as high 
as sixty dollarsa month. But they cannot 
make more than this. Northern men begin 
at $15, and can riseto $35 amonth. These 
wages are for sixty hours a week, anything 
over that being paid for at the rate of fifteen 
centsanhour. Conductors receive less than 
engineers, and certain classes of workmen 
get two Sundays off in each month as 
holidays. In ordinary labor there are no 
holidays in China, and the contractor ex- 
pects his hands to work Sundays and every 
day, except a week or so at the Chinese 
new year. In the works here there area 
great number of blacksmiths, carpenters 
and miners employed. The northern car- 
penters get from five to eight silver dol- 
lars, and Canton carpenters receive from 
twenty to thirty dollars a month. Black- 
smiths get all the way from five to forty 
silver dollars a month, and the wages of 
miners are eighteen cents aday. At such 
wages skilled men can be gotten by the 
thousands in any part of China.—Czncin- 
natt Commercial-Gazette. 





It Cures Carnicer. 

Some years ago the State Department at 
Washington received through the Minis- 
ter of Ecuador to the United States speci- 
mens of a plant known as cundurango, 
found in the province of Loya, in Ecuador, 
to which marvelous qualities in curing 
cancer were ascribed. The physicians in 
South America experimented on this sub- 
stance and reported most wonderful 
cures. Its virtues are said to have been 
discovered by accident. An Indian had 
been suffering fearfully for a long time 
from internal cancer, and his wife under- 
took to relieve hiin by shortening his life 
by poison. For this purpose she selected 
the cundurango, making a decoction of 
the bark. To her astonishment the first 
dose appeared to benefit the patient, and 
by the continuance of this remedy he was 
completely cured in a short time.—Vew 
York Advertiser. 





A Finger Becomes a Nose. 





A few months since a young noseless 
man asked the authorities at a London 
hospital whether they could obtain a real 
nose for him. ‘To oblige the applicant an 
amputated finger of another patient was 
grafted on to his face, but it was found 
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that amputation had caused the finger to 
die, and it failed to “take.” The noseless 
man, nothing daunted, then agreed to the 
surgeon’s suggestion that one of his own 
(the patient’s) fingers should be cut off to 
furnish the nasal organ, but in order that 
the finger should not be wasted in the event 
of this operation being unsuccessful, the 
patient’s arm was encased in plaster, and for 
four weeks he had to hold his finger to his 
face, in the hope of its taking root. This 
it did, and the finger was then taken off 
the hand, and now remains fixed as anose. 
It has been manipulated so that it is no 
longer to be recognized as a finger, and 
the process of shaping it is being pro- 
ceeded with. 





A Speaking Watch. 

To the ingenuity of inventors there is 
hardly any lintit. It would, however, bea 
mistake to say that ail inventions, whether 
in the bud or in blossom, are as desirable, 
practically speaking, as they may be in- 
genious in conception. We read, for in- 
stance, that a watchmaker at Geneva 
proposes to make a chronometer which 
will speak, instead of ringing the time, 
when the button is pressed. He has de- 
voted a great deal of patient study to his 
invention, the speaking process being pro- 
duced by means of a small revolving 
phonographic plate in which presses a 
small piece of steel. The vibrations re- 
sulting give rise to words denoting the 
exact time. On the perfection of the in- 
ventions of this class—that is to say, of 
what may be called the curious rather 
than the useful order—much time and 
study are spent without, it appears to us, 
much compensating advantage. A speak- 
ing chronometer would certainly be a 
curiosity in its line, but nothing more, 
since all most people want to know is the 
exact time, and whether they are ap- 
praised of the hour by ringing or by words 
matters little. The Geneva watchmaker 
is said to have grown wasted and worn in 
the pursuit of his hobby—the production 
of a perfect speaking timepiece which he 
has not yet succeeded in making.—ZLon- 
don Standard. 








A Bottle Stopper. 

If you want a stopper for a bottle of 
acid or any substance that would naturally 
call for a glass stopper, because of the 
danger that the cork would be eaten up 
by the contents of the bottle, take the 
cork and steep in vaseline. It will then 
be impervious to acids of any kind, and 
no action of chemicals will decay it. It 
will, in fact, be as good for all purposes as 
a glass stopper.—Vew York Dispatcn. 
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Labor Wins. 





U. S. CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS, SEVENTH 
CIRCUIT. 





OPINION FILED OCTOBER 1, 1894. 


P. M. ARTHUR, ET AL., intervenors, appellants, 
v. THOMAS F. OAKES, HENRY C. PAYNE and 
HENRY C. ROUSE, Receivers of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Appeal from the Circutt Court of the United States 

Jor the Eastern District of Wisconsin. 


L} 
Before HARLAN, Circuit Justice ; Woops, Circuit 
Judge, and BuNN, District Judge. 





Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the‘opinion of the’ 


court. 

The questions before us relate to the power ofa 
court of equity—having custody by receivers of 
the railroad and other property of a corporation— 
to enjoin combinations, conspiracies, or acts upon 
the part of the receivers’ employes and their asso- 
ciates in labor organizations, which, if not re- 
strained, would do irreparable mischief to such 
property, and prevent the receivers from dis- 
charging the duties imposed by the law upon 
the corporation. 

The original bill was filed on behalf of stock- 
holders and creditors of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, a corporation created by an 
act of Congress, and had for its general object the 
administration under the direction ofthe court of 
the entire railroad system, lands and assets of 
that corporation,and the enforcement of the re- 
spective rights, liens and equities of its preferred 
and common stockholders, bondholders and 
creditors. 

The railroad company having filed its answer, 
receivers were appointed with authority to take 
immediate possession of its railroads and other 
property, and to exercise its authority and fran- 
chises, conduct its business and occupation asa 
carrier of passengers and freight, discharge the 
public duties obligatory upon it or upon any of 
the corporations whose lines of road were in its 
possession, preserve the property in proper con- 
dition and repair so as to be safely and advanta- 
geously used, protect the title and possession of 
the same, and employ such persons and make 
such payments and disbursements as were need- 
ful. The receivers were also authorized to man- 
age all other property of the company at their 
discretion and in such manner as in their judg- 
ment would produce the most satisfactory results 
consistent with the discharge of the public duties 
imposed on them, and to fix the compensation of 
officers, attorneys, managers, superintendents, 
agents and employes in their service. It was fur- 
ther ordered that an injunction issue against the 
defendant and all claiming toact by, through or 
under it, and against all other persons, to restrain 
them from interfering with the receivers in tak- 
ing possession of and managing the property. 

Subsequently the Farmers Loanand Trust Com- 
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pany, as trustee for the holders of bonds and col- 
lateral trust indentures, filed an original bill in 
the same court against the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, the individual plaintiffs in the first 
suit, and the receivers. The relief asked was that 
the plaintiff, as trustee under the mortgages 
named in the bill, be placed in possession of the 
mortgaged premises, or that receivers of the 
rights, franchises and property of the railroad 
company be appointed with authority to operate 
its railroads and carry onits business under the 
protection of the court; that the liens created 
by the several mortgages be ascertained and 
declared; and that the mortgaged property, in 
certain contingencies, be sold and the proceeds 
applied according to the rights of parties. 

The railroad company having appeared in that 
suit, an order was entered appointing the same 
persons receivers who were appointed in the first 
suit, and the two suits were consolidated, to pro- 
ceed together under the title of the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company v. Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, etc. se 

By a writ of injunction dated December 19, 1893, / 
the officers, agents and employes of the receivers, 
including engineers, firemen, trainmen, train dis- 
patchers, telegraphers, conductors, switchmen, 
and all persons, associations, and combinations, 
voluntary or otherwise, whether in the service of 
the receivers or not, were enjoined— 

From disabling or rendering in atiywise unfit 
for convenient and immediate use, any engine, 
cars or other property of the receivers ; 

From interfering in any manner with the pos- 
session of locomotives, cars or property of the re- 
receivers or in their custody ; 

From interfering in any manner, by force, 
threats or otherwise, with men who desire to con- 
tinue in the service of the receivers, or with men 
employed by them to take the place of those 
who quit ; 

From interfering with or obstructing in any- 
wise the operation of the railroad or any portion 
thereof, or the running of engines or trains 
thereon as usual; 

From any interference with the telegraph lines 
of the receivers along the lines of railways oper- 
ated by them, or the operation thereof ; 

From combining and conspiring to quit, with 
or without notice, the service of said receivers, 
with the object and intent of crippling the prop- 
erty in their custody, or embarrassing the opera- 
tion of said railroad,and from so quitting the 
service of the said receivers, with or without 
notice, as to cripple the property or prevent or 
hinder the operation of said railroad; and gen- 
erally, Y 

From interfering with the officers and agents 
of the receivers or their employes in any manner 
by actual violence or by intimidation, threats, or 
otherwise, in the full and complete possession 
and management of the railroad and of all the 
property thereunto pertaining, and from inter- 
fering with any and all property in the custody 
of the receivers, whether belonging to them or 
to shippers or other owners, and from inter- 
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fering, intimidating, or otherwise injuring or in- 
conveniencing or delaying the passengers being 
transported or about to be transported over the 
railway of the receivers or any portion thereof, 
or by interfering in any manner by actual violence 
or threat, and otherwise preventing or endeav- 
oring to prevent the shipment of freight or the 
transportation of the mails of the United States 
over the road operated by the receivers, until the 
further order of this court. 

This injunction was based ona petition of the 
receivers, urging in view of the general depres- 
sion in the business of transportation the neces- 
sity of reducing expenses, and representing to 
the court that many employes were threatening 
that if their compensation was diminished as in- 
dicated in a revised schedule of wages which the 
receivers had adopted to take effect January 1, 
1894, they would prevent or obstruct the operation 
of the railroads in the hands of the receivers. 

A second writ of injunction was issued Decem- 
ber 22, 1893. It was based on a supplemental 
petition of the receivers, and was in all respects 
like the former one except that it contained, in 
addition, a clause by which the persons and 
associations to whom it was addressed were en- 
joined— ; 

From combining or conspiring together, or 
with others, either jointly or severally, or as com- 
mittees, oras officers of any so-called labor organ- 
ization, with the design or purpose of causing a 
strike upon the lines of railroad operated by said 
receivers, and from ordering, recommending, ap- 
proving or advising others to quit the service of 
the receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, on January 1, 1894, or at any other time, 
and from ordering, recommending, advising or 
approving, by communication or instruction or 
otherwise, the employes of said receivers, or any 
of them, or of said Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, to join in a strike on said January1, 
1894, or at any other time, and from ordering, 
recommending oradvising any comnsittee or com- 
mittees, or class or classes of employes of said 
receivers, to strike or join in a strike, on January 
I, 1894, or at any other time until the further order 
of this court. 

The appellants as chief executive officers respect- 
ively of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Order of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, the Order of Railway Te- 
legraphers, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and the Switchmen’s Mutual Aid Association, ap- 
peared in court on behalf of themselves and their 
respective organizations and associations, as well 
as on behalf of such employes of the receivers as 
were members of those associations and organi- 
zations or of some of them, and moved that the 
court modify the orders and injunctions of De- 
cember 19, 1893, and December 22, 1893. 

1. By striking from both writs of injunction 
these words: ‘‘ And from combining and conspir- 
ing to quit with or without notice the service of 
said receivers, with the object and intent of crip- 
pling the property in their custody or embarrass- 
ing the operation of said railroad, and from so 
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quitting the service of said receivers with or with- 
out notice, as to cripple the property or prevent 
or hinder the operation of said railroad.’ 

2. By striking from the writ of injunction of 
December 22, 1893, the above clause or paragraph 
relating specially to ‘‘strikes’’ which was not in 
the writ issued December 19, 1893. 

The motion was in writing and upon its face 
purported to be based on the petition and supple- 
mental petitions filed by the receivers, on the 
orders of the court made December igth and 22, 
1893, respectively, and on the above writs of in- 
junction. Beyond the facts set out in those peti- 
tions, the only evidence adduced at the hearing of 
the motion was documentary in its nature, to wit, 
the constitutions and by-laws of the associations 
whose principal officers had been permitted to in- 
tervene in the cause. 

The court upon the hearing of the motion modi- 
fied the writ of injunction of December 22, 1893, by 
striking therefrom the following words in ifalics: 
‘* And from ordering, recommending, approving 
or advising others to quit the service of the re- 
cetvers of the Northern Pacific Ratlroad, on Jan- 
uary I, 1894, or at any Other time.”’ 

The grounds upon which these words were 
stricken from the second writ of injunction are 
thus stated in the opinion of the court: 

“In fairness, this clause must be read in the 
light of the statements of the petition. It was 
therein asserted tothe court that the men would 
not strike unless ordered so todo by the execu- 
tive heads of the national labor organizations; 
and thatthe men would obey such orders instead 
of following the direction of the court. The 
clause is specially directed to the chiefs of the 
several labor organizations. The use of the 
words ‘order, recommend, approve, or advise’ 
was to meet the various forms of expression 
under which by the constitutions or by-laws of 
these organizations the command was cloaked, as, 
for instance, in the one organization the chief 
head ‘ advises’ a strike ; in another he ‘approves’ 
a strike; inanother he ‘recommends’ the quit- 
ting of employment. Whatever terms may be 
employed, the effect is thesame. It isa command 
which may not be disregarded, under penalty of 
expulsion from the order and of social ostracism. 
This language was employed to fortify the re- 
straints of the other portions of the writ, and to 
meet the various disguises under which the com- 
mand iscloaked. It was so inserted out of abun- 
dant caution, that the meaning of the court might 
be clear; that there should be no unwarrantable 
interference with this property, no intimidation, 
no violence, no strike. It was perhaps unneces- 
sary, being comprehended within the clause re- 
straining the heads of these organizations from 
ordering, recommending, or advising a strike, or 
joining in a strike. : 

“Tt is said, however, that the clause restrains 
an individual from friendly advice to the employes 
as a body, or individually, as to their or his best 
interest in respect of remaining in the service of 
the receivers. Readinthe light of the petitions 
upon which the injunction was founded, I do not 
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think that such construction can be indulged in 
by any fair and impartial mind. It might be 
used as a text for a declamatory address to excite 
the passions and prejudices of men, but could not 
I think be susceptible of such restrained con- 
struction by a judicial mind. The language ofa 
writof injunction should, however, be clear and 
explicit,and if possible, above criticism as to its 
meaning. Since, therefore, the language of this 
particular phrase may be misconceived, and the 
restraint intended is, in my judgment, compre- 
hended within the other provisions of the writ, 
the motion in that respect will be granted and the 
clause stricken from the writ.” 

Except in the particulars mentioned in the 
opinion of the Circuit Court, the motion to 
modify the injunctions was denied and the in- 
junctions continued in force. Of this action of 
the court, the intervenors complain. 

In considering the important questions pre- 
sented by the record, we have assumed, as did the 
Circuit Court, the truth of all the material facts 
set out in the petition and supplemental petition 
of the receivers. This is the necessary result of 
the intervenors having based their motion on 
those petitions, and on the orders of the court di- 
recting writs of injunction to be issued. As 
those orders were based on the petitions of the re- 
ceivers, it must be taken that the intervenors, al- 
though insisting that the injunction should have 
been modified to the full extent indicated by 
their motion, concede, for the purposes of the 
motion, the facts to be as alleged in those petitions. 

It is consequently to be regarded as undisputed 
in this cause that, at the time the writ of Decem- 
ber 19, 1893, was issued, some of the railroad em- 
ployes were giving it out and threatening that if 
the revised schedules and rates in question were 
enforced they would suddenly quit the service of 
the receivers; by threats, force and violence, 
would compel other employes to quit such sery- 
ice, and, by organized effort and intimidation, 
prevent others from taking the places of those 
who might quit; would disable locomotives and 
cars so that they could not be safely used or used 
only after expensive repairs ; would take posses- 
sion of thecars, engines, shops and roadbeds in 
the possession of the receivers, and otherwise 
prevent their being used; would soconduct them- 
selves with regard to the property in the hands of 
the receivers as to hinder and embarrass them, 
their officers and agents, in its management and 
in the operation of trains; and that such dissat- 
isfied employes, and others not in the employ of 
the receivers, but co-operating with those em- 
ployes from aspirit of sympathy or mischief, 
would, unless restrained by the order of court, 
have carried out their threats, with the result 
that the receivers would not only have been com- 
pelled to abandon the revised schedules and rates 
proposed to be enforced, but would have been disa- 
bled from operating the railroads in their custody, 
from discharging their duties to the public as car- 
riers of passengers and frieght, and from trans- 
porting the mails of the United States, bringing 
thereby incalculable loss upon the trust property, 
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as well as causing inconvenience and hardship to 
the public, particularly to the people in that 
part of the country traversed by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, who were dependent upon the 
regular, continuous operation of that road for 
commercial facilities of every kind, as well as for 
fuel, provisions and clothing. 

It will be observed that the motion of the inter- 
venors does not question the power of the court to 
restrain acts upon the part of the employes or 
others, which would have directly interfered with 
the receiver’s possession of the trust property or 
obstructed their control and management of it, as 
well as attempts by force, intimidation or threats 
ot otherwise to molest or interfere with persons 
who remained in the service of the receivers or 
with others who were willing to take the place of 
those withdrawing from such service. 

But it was contended that the Circuit Court ex- 
ceeded its powers when it enjoined the employes 
of the receivers ‘‘ from combining and conspiring 
to quit with or without notice the service of said 
receivers, with the object and intent of crippling 
the property in their custody or embarrassing the 
operation of said railroad, and from so quitting 
the service of said receivers with or without 
notice as to cripple the property, or prevent or 
hinder the operation of said railroad.” 

This clause embodies two distinct propositions: 
one, relating to combinations and conspiracies to 
quit the service of the receivers with the object 
and intent of crippling the property or embar- 
rassing the operation of the railroads in their 
charge; the other, having no reference to com- 
binations and conspiracies to quit or to the object 
and intent of any quitting, but only to employes 
‘““so quitting’’ as to cripple the property or pre- 
vent or hinder the operation of the railroad. 

Considering these propositions in their inverse 
order, we remark that the injunction against em- 
ployes so quitting as to cripple the property, or 
prevent or hinder the operation of the railroad, 
was equivatent to a command by the court that 
they should remain in the active employment of 
the recievers, and perform the services appropri- 
ate to their respective positions, until they could 
withdraw without crippling the property or pre- 
venting or hindering the operation of the rail- 
road. The time when they could quit without 
violating the injunction is not otherwise indi- 
cated by the order of the court. 

Under what circumstances may the employes 
of the receivers of right quit the service in 
which they are engaged? Much of the argument 
of counsel was directed to this question. We 
shall not attempt to lay down any general rule 
applicable to every case that may arise between 
employer and employes. If an employe quits 
without cause and in violation of an express 
contract to serve for a stated time, then his 
quitting would not be of right, and he would be 
liable for any damages resulting from a breach of 
his agreement, and, perhaps, in some States, of 
case to criminal prosecution for loss of life or 
limb by passengers or others directly resulting 
from abandoning his post at a time when care 
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and watchfulness was required upon his part in 
the discharge of a duty he had undertaken to 
perform. And it may be assumed for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, that he would be liable 
in like manner where the contract of service, by 
necessary implication arising out of the nature 
or the circumstances of the employment, required 
him not to quit the service of his employer sud- 
denly and without reasonable notice of his in- 
tention to do so. 
But the vital question remains whether a court 
of equity will, under any circumstances, by in- 
junction, prevent one individual from quitting 
the personal service of another. An affirmative 
auswer to this question is not, we think, justified 
by any authority to which our attention has 
been called or of which we are aware. It would 
be an invasion of one’s natural liberty to compel 
him to work for or to remain in the personal serv- 
ice of another. One who is placed under such 
constraint is in a condition of involuntary 
servitude—a condition which the supreme law 
of the land declares shall not exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. Courts of equity have sometimes sought 
to sustain a contract for services requiring special 
knowledge or peculiar skill, by enjoining acts or 
conduct that would constitute a breach of such 
contract. To this class belong the cases of sing- 
‘ers, actors or musicians, who, after agreeing fora 
valuable consideration, to give their professional 
service ata place named and during a specified 
time, for the benefit of certain parties, refuse to 
meet their engagement and undertake to appear 
during the same period for the benefit of other 
parties at other places: Lumley v. Wagner, 1 De 
G., M. & G. 604, 617; S.C.,5 De G. & S. 485; 16Jur. 
871; Montague v. Flocton, L. R., 16 Eq. 189. While 
in such cases the singer, actor or musician has 
been enjoined from appearing during the period 
named at a place and for parties different from 
those specified in his first engagement, it was 
never supposed that the court could by injunction 
compel the affirmative performance of the agree- 
ment to sing, or to act, or to play. In Powell 
Duffryn Steam Coal Company v. Taff Vale Rail- 
Way 1Comel RO Clie App. 331,05 435, Ord Justice 
James observed that when what is required is not 
merely to restrain a party from doing an act of 
wrong, but to oblige him to do some continuous 
act involving labor and care, the court has never 
found its way to do this byinjunction. In the 
same case Lord Justice Mellish stated the prin- 
ciple still more broadly, perhaps too broadly, 
when he said that a court can only order the do- 
ing of something which has to be done once for 
all, so that the court can see to its being done. 
The rule, we think is without exception, that 
equity will not compel the actual affirmative per- 
formance by an employe of merely personal serv- 
ices any more than it will compel an employer to 
retain in his personal service one who, no matter 
for what cause, is not acceptable to him for serv- 
ice of that character. The right of an employe 
engaged to perform personal service to quit that 
service rests upon the same basis as the right of 
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an employer to discharge him from further per- 
sonal service. If the quitting in the one case or 
the discharging in the other is in violation of the 
contract between the parties, the one injured by 
the breach has his action for damages, and a 
court of equity will not, indirectly or negatively, 
by means of an injunction restraining the viola- 
tion of the contract, compel the affirmative per- 
formance from day to day or the affirmative ac- 
ceptance of merely personal services. Relief of 
that character has always been regarded as im- 
practicable: Toledo, A. A. & N. M. Ry. Co. uw. 
Pennsylvania Co., 54 Fed. Rep. 730, 740, Taft, J., 
and authorities cited; Fry on Specific Perform- 
ance of Contracts, 3d Am. Ed., Secs. 87 to 91. 

It is supposed that these principles are inap- 
plicable or should not be applied in the case of 
employes of a railroad company which under 
legislative sanction, constructs and maintainsa 
public highway primarily for the convenience of 
the people, and in the regular operation of which 
the public are vitally interested. Undoubtedly 
the simultaneous cessation of work by any con- 
siderable number of the employes of a railroad 
corporation without previous notice will have an 
injurious effect and for a time inconvenience the 
public. But these evils, great as they are and 
though arising in many cases from the inconsid- 
erate conduct of employes and employers, both 
equally indifferent to the general welfare, are to 
be met and remedied by legislation restraining 
alike employes and employers so faras may be 
necessary to adequately guard the rights of the 
public, as involved in the existence, maintenance 
and safe management of public highways. In 
the absence of legislation tc the contrary, the 
right of one in the service of a guasz public cor- 
poration to withdraw therefrom at such time as 
he sees fit, and the right of the managers of such 
corporations to discharge an employe from service 
whenever they see fit, must be deemed so far ab- 
solute that no court of equity will compel one 
against his will to remain in such service or 
actually to perform the personal acts required in 
such employment or compel such managers 
against their will, to keep particular employes in 
their service. It was competent for the receivers 
in this case, subject to the approval of the court, 
to adopt a schedule of wages or salaries, and say 
to the employes: ‘‘ We will pay according to this 
schedule, and if you will not accept such wages 
you will be discharged.’ It was competent for 
an employe to say: “I will not remain in your 
service under that schedule, and if it is to be en- 
forced I will withdraw, leaving you to manage 
the property as best you may, without my assist- 
ance.’’ In the one case, the exercise by the re- 
ceivers of their right to adopt a new schedule of 
wages could not, at least in a case of a general 
employment without limit as to time, be made to 
depend upon considerations of hardship and in- 
convenience to employes. In the other, the ex- 
ercise by employes, in the case supposed, of their 
right to quit in consequence of a proposed reduc- 
tion of wages could not be made to depend upon 
considerations of hardship or inconvenience to 
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those interested in the trust property or to the 
public. The fact that employes of railroads may 
quit under circumstances that would show bad 
faith upon their part or a reckless disregard of 
their contract or of the convenience and interests 
of both employer and the public, does not justify 
a departure from the general rule that equity will 
not compel the actual, affirmative performance 
of merely personal services or (which is the same 
thing) require employes against their will to re- 
main in the personal service of their employer. 

The result of these views is, that the court be- 
low should have eliminated from the writ of in- 
junction the words “and from so quitting the 
service of the said receivers, with or, without 
notice, as to cripple the property or prevent or 
hinder the operation of said railroad.”’ 

But different considerations must control in re- 
spect to the wordsin the same paragraph of the 
writs of injunction, “and from combining and 
conspiring to quit, with or without notice, the 
service of said receivers, with the object and in- 
teut of crippling the property in their custody, or 
embarrassing the operation of said railroad.’’ We 
have said that if the employes were unwilling to 
remain in the service of the receivers for the com- 
pensation prescribed for them by the revised 
schedules, it was the right of each one on that 
account to withdraw from such service. It was 
equally their right, without reference to the 
effect upon the property or upon the operation o 
the road, to confer with each other upon the sub- 
ject of the proposed reduction in wages and to 
withdraw in a body from the service of the re- 
ceivers because of the proposed change. Indeed, 
their right as a body of employes affected by the 
proposed reduction of wages, to demand given 
rates of compensation as a condition for their re- 
maining in the service, was as absolute and per- 
fect as wasthe right of the receivers represent- 
ing the aggregation of persons, creditors and 
stockholders interested in the trust property, 
and the general public, to fix the rates they were 
willing to pay their respective employes. But that 
is a very different matter from a combination and 
conspiracy among employes, with the object and 
intent not simply of quitting the service of the 
receivers because of the reduction of wages, but of 
crippling the property in their hands and 
embarrassing the opetation of the railroad. 
When the order for the original injunction was 
applied for it was represented—and the interven- 
ors admit by their motion that it was correctly 
represented—that unless the restraining power of 
the court was exerted, the dissatisfied employes 
and others co-operating with them would physic- 
ally disable and render unfit for use the cars and 
other property in the possession of the receivers, 
and by force, threats and intimidation used 
against employes remaining in their service and 
against those desiring to take the places of those 
quitting, would prevent the receivers from oper- 
ating the roads in their custody and from dis- 
charging the duties which they owed on behalf of 
the corporation to the parties interested in the 
trust property, to the government and to the 
public. 
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The general inhibition upon combinations and 
conspiracies formed with the object and intent of 
crippling the property and embarrassing the 
operation of the railroad, must be construed as re- 
ferring only to acts of violence, intimidation 
and wrong of the same nature or class as 
those specifically described in the previous 
clauses of the writ. We do not interpret the 
words last above quoted as embracing the case of 
employes who, being dissatisfied with the pro- 
posed reduction of their wages, merely withdraw 
on that account, singly or by concerted action, 
from the service of the receivers, using neither 
force, threats, persecution nor intimidation toward 
employes who do not join them, nor any device to 
molest, hinder, alarm or interfere with others who 
take or desire to take their places. We use the word 
‘““device”’ here as applicable to cases like that of 
Sherry v. Perkins, 147 Mas. 212, in which it ap- 
peared that parties belonging to a labor or- 
ganization displayed and maintained certain 
banners in front of the plaintiff's place of 
business for the purpose of deterring work- 
men from remaining in or entering his service. 
As the acts complained of were injurious to 
the plaintift’s business and were a nuisance, 
it was held that they could be reached and 
restrained by injunction. So in Springfield 
Spinning Co. v. Riley, L.R. 6 Eq. 551, equity in- 
terfered by injunction to restrain the conduct of 
the parties, officersof a trades union, who gave 
notice to workmen by means of placards and ad- 
vertisements that they were not to hire them- 
selves to the plaintiff pending a dispute be- 
tween the union and the plaintiff. See also 
United States v. Kane, 23 Fed. Rep. 748; Emack v. 
Kane, 34 Fed. Rep. 46; Casey v. Typographical 
Union, 45 Fed. Rep. 135; Walker v. Cronin, 107 
Mass. 555. 

These employes having taken service first with 
the company and afterward with the receivers 
under a general contract of employment which 
did not limit the exercise of the right to quit 
the service, their peaceable co-operation, as the 
result of friendly argument, persuasion, or con- 
ference among themselves, in asserting the right 
of each and all to refuse further service under a 
schedule of reduced wages, would not have been 
illegal or criminal, although they may have so 
acted in the firm belief and expectation that a 
simultaneous quitting without notice would tem- 
porarily inconvenience the receivers and the pub- 
lic. Ifin good faith and peaceably they exercise 
their right of quitting the service, intending 
thereby only to better their condition by securing 
such wages as they deem just, but not to injure 
or interfere with the free action of others, 
they cannot be legally charged with any loss to 
the trust property resulting from their cessation 
of work in consequence of the refusal of the re- 
ceivers to accede to the terms upon which they 
were willing to remain in the service. Sucha 
loss, under the circumstances stated, would bein- 
cidental to the situation, and could not be attrib- 
uted to employes exercising lawful rights in 
orderly ways, or to the receivers, who in good 
faith and in fidelity to {heir trust declared a re- 
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duction of wages and thereby caused dissatis- 
faction among employes and their withdrawal 
from service. 

The combinations or conspiracies which the 
law does not tolerate are of a different character. 
According to the principles of the common law, 
aconspiracy upon the part of two or more per- 
sous with the intent by their combined power to 
wrong others or to prejudice the rights of the 
public, is in itself illegal, although nothing be 
actually done in execution of such conspiracy. 
This doctrine is fundamental in our juris- 
prudence. So a combination or conspiracy to 
procure an employe or body of employes to quit 
service in violation of the contract of service 
would be unlawful, and in a proper case might 
be enjoined if the injury threatened would be 
irremediable at law. It is one thing for a single 
individual or for several individuals each acting 
upon his own responsibility and not in co-opera- 
tion with others, to form the purpose of inflicting 
actual injury upon the property or rights of 
others. Itis quite a different thing in the eye of 
the law for many persons to combine or conspire 
together with the intent not simply of asserting 
their rights or of accomplishing lawful ends by 
peaceable methods, but of employing their united 
energies to injure others orthe public. An intent 
upon the partof asingle person to injure the 
rights of others or of the public is not initselfa 
wrong of which the law will take cognizance, un- 
less some injurious act be done in execution of 
the unlawful intent. But a combination of two 
or more persons with such an intent and under 
circumstances that give them when so combined 
a power to do an injury they would not possess as 
individuals acting singly has always been recog- 
nized as in itself wrongfuland illegal. 

The general principle is illustrated in Callan v. 
Wilson, 127 U. S. 540, 555. 

That was an information in the police court of 
the District of Columbia charging the defendants, 
Callan and others with a conspiracy to prevent 
certain named persous, who had been expelled 
from a local association, a branch of a larger one 
known as the Knights of Labor of America, from 
pursuing their calling as musicians anywhere in 
the United States. This result, the information 
charged, was to be effected by the defendants re- 
fusing to work as musicians or in any other 
capacity with the persons so named, or with or 
for any person, firm or corporation working with 
or employing them ; by procuring all other mem- 
bers of those organizations, and all other work- 
men and tradesmen, not to work in any capacity 
with or for them or either of them or for any firm 
or corporation that employed either of them ; and 
by warning and threatening every person, firm or 
corporation employing such obnoxious persons 
thatif they did not forthwith cease to employ 
and refuse to employ them, they should not re- 
ceive the custom or patronage, either of the per- 
sons so conspiring or of other members of said 
organizations. The question in the case was 
whether the accused were entitled toa trial by 
jury or whether the offense charged was of the 
class cailed ‘petty,’ for the trial of which a de- 
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fendant could not at common law claim, of right, 
ajury. Thecourt held that the offense charged 
was not a petty or trivial one but one of a grave 
character, affecting the public at large, and for 
the trial of which a jury was therefore demand- 
able as of right. 

Among the authorities cited in that case were 
Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Met. 111, 121, in which 
it was said that ‘‘the general rule of the common 
law is that it is a criminal and indictable offense, 
fortwo or more to confederate and combine to- 
gether, by concerted means, to do that which is 
unlawful or criminal to the injury of the public, 
or portions or classes of the community, or even 
to the rights of an individual.” State v. Burn- 
ham, 15 N. H. 396, 4o1, where it was held that ‘‘ com- 
binations against law or against individuals are 
always dangerous to the public peace and to pub- 
lic security; to guard against the union of indi- 
viduals to effect an unlawful design is not easy, 
and to detect and punish them is often extremely 
diticuline and SResina 7.) Parnell; t4Com CyGr 
508, 514, where the court observed, that ‘‘an agree- 
ment to effect an injury or wrong to another by 
two or more persons is constituted an offense, be- 
cause the wrong to be effected by a combination 
assumes a formidable character; when done by 
one alone it is but a civil injury, but it assumes a 
formidable or aggravated character when it is to 
be effected by the powers of a combination.” 

One of the cases cited in Callan v. Wilson is 
Commonwealth v. Carlisle, Brightly’s Rep. 36, 39, 
40, in which Mr. Justice Gibson considered the 
law of conspiracy with care, and among other 
things said: ‘‘ There is between the different 
parts of the body politic a reciprocity of action 
on each other, which like the action of antago- 
nizing muscles in the natural body, not only pre- 
scribes to each its appropriate state and action, 
but regulates the motion of the whole. Theeffort 
of an individual to disturb this equilibrium can 
never be perceptible, nor carry the operation of 
his interest or that of any other individual be- 
yond the limits of fair competition; but the in- 
crease of power by combination of means, being 
in geometrical proportion to the number con- 
cerned, an association may be able to givean 
impulse, not only oppressive to individuals, but 


. mischievous to the publicat large; and it is the 


employment of an engine so powerful and dan- 
gerous that gives criminality to an act that would 
be perfectly innocent, at least in a legal view, 
when done by an individual.” 

There are many other adjudged cases to the 
same effect. In State v. Stewart, 59 Vt. 273, 286, it 
was held after an extended review of the authori- 
ties that a ‘‘combination of two or more persons 
to effect an illegal purpose, either by legal or ille- 
gal means, whether such purpose be illegal at 
common law or by statute, or to effect a legal pur- 
pose by illegal means, whether such means be 
illegal at common law or by statute, is a common 
law conspiracy. Such combinations are equally 
illegal whether they promote objects or adopt 
means that are per se indictable, or promote ob- 
jects or adopt means that are fer se oppressive, 
immoral or wrongfully prejudicial to the rights 
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of others. If they seek to restrain trade, or tend 
to the destruction of the material property of the 
country, they work injury to the whole people.’’ 
In State v. Buchanan, 5 Harris & Johnson, 317, 352, 
355, the Court of Appeals of Maryland adjudged 
that ‘‘every conspiracy todo an unlawful act, or 
to doa lawful act for an illegal, fraudulent, ma- 
licious or corrupt purpose, or for a purpose which 
has a tendency to prejudice the public in general, 
isatcommon law an indictable offense, though 
nothing be done in execution of it, and no matter 
by what means the conspiracy was intended to be 
effected, which may be perfectly indifferent, and 
makes no ingredient of the crime, and, therefore, 
need not be stated in the indictment.’ Again: 
“There is nothing in the objection, that to punish 
a conspiracy where the end is not aceomplished, 
would be to punisha mere unexecuted intention. 
It is not the bare intention that the law pun- 
ishes, but the act of conspiring, which is made a 
substantive offense by the nature of the object to 
be effected.’’ In State v. Glidden, 55 Conn. 46, 75, 
the court said: ‘“‘ Any one man, or any one of sev- 
eral men, acting independently, is powerless ; 
but when several combine and direct their united 
energies to the accomplishment of a bad purpose, 
the combination is formidable. Its power for 
evil increases as its number increases. wy 
The combination becomes dangerous and 
subversive of the rights of others, and the law 
wisely saysthat it isa crime.’’? In Queen v. Ken- 
rick, 5 Q. B. 49, ChiefJustice Denman said that, by 
the law of conspiracy, as it had been administered 
for at least the previous hundred years, any com- 
bination to prejudice another unlawfully was 
considered as constituting the offense, and that 
the offense consisted in the conspiracy and not in 
the acts committed for carrying it into effect: 
See also Carew v. Rutherford, 106 Mass. 1, 13; Old 
Dom. S. S. Co. v. McKenna, 30 Fed. Rep. 48 ; Coeur 
D’Alene C. & M. Co. v. Miners’ Union, 51 Fed. Rep., 
260, 267; 3. Wharton’s Crim. Law. Secs. 1337 e¢ seq. 
8th Fd.; 2 Archbold’s Cr. Pr. & Pl. Pomeroy’s Ed. 
1830, note ; 2 Bishop’s Crim. Law. Sec. 180 ef seg. 
It seems entirely clear upon authority that any 
combination or conspiracy upon the partof these 
employes would be illegal which has for its object 
to cripple the property in the hands of the re- 
ceivers and to embarrass the operation of the rail- 
roads under their management, either by disab- 
ling orrendering unfit for use, engines, cars or 
other property in their hands, or by interfering 
with their possession, or by actually obstructing 
their controland management of the property, or 
by using force, intimidation, threats or other 
wrongful methods against the receivers or their 
agents or against employes remaining in their 
service, or by using like methods to cause em- 
ployes to quit or prevent or deter others from en- 
tering the service in place of those leaving it. 
Combinations of that character disturb the peace 
of society, and are mischievous in the extreme. 
They imperil the interests of the public, which 
may rightfully demand that the free course of 
trade shall not be unreasonably obstructed. They 
endanger the personal security and the personal 
liberty of individuals who, in the exercise of their 
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inalienable privilege of choosing the terms upon 
which they will labor, enter or attempt to enter 
the serviceof those against whom such combina- 
tions are specially aimed. And as acts of the 
character referred to would have defeated a proper 
administration of the trust estate, and inflicted 
irreparable injury upon it, as well as prejudiced 
the rights of the public, the Circuit Court proper- 
ly framed its injunction so as to restrain all such 
acts as are specifically mentioned, as well as com- 
binations and conspiracies having the object and 
intent of physically injuring the property or of 
actually interfering with the regular, continu- 
ous operation of the railroad by the receivers. 

Some reference was made in argument to the 
act of Congress of June 29, 1886, legalizing the in- 
corporation of national trades unions: 24 Stat. 
86, c. 567. It is not perceived that this reference 
is at all pertinent to the present discussion. That 
act does not in any degree sanction illegal com- 
binations. It recognizes the legal character of 
any association of working people having two or 
more branches in the States or Territories of the 
United States, and established “ for the purpose 
of aiding its members to become more skillful 
and efficient workers, the promotion of their gen- 
eral intelligence, the elevation of their character, 
the regulation of their wages and their hours and 
conditions of labor, the protection of their indi- 
vidual rights in the prosecution of their trade or 
trades, the raising of funds for the benefit of 
sick, disabled or unemployed members or the 
families of deceased members, or for such other 
object or objects for which working people may 
lawfully combine, having in view their mutual 
protection or benefit.” Associations of that char- 
acter are authorized to makeand establish such 
constitutions, rules and by-laws as they deem 
proper tocarry out their lawful objects. Those 
objects as defined by Congress are most praise- 
worthy and should be sustained by the courts 
whenever their power to that end is properly in- 
voked. What we have said about illegal combi- 
nations has no reference to such associations, but 
only to combinations formed with the intent to 
employ force, intimidation, threats or other 
wrongful methods whereby the public will be in- 
jured, or whereby will be impaired the absolute 
right of individuals, whether belonging to such 
combinations or not, to dispose of their labor 
or property upon such terms as to them seems 
best. 

The principle that a combination or conspiracy 
of two or more persons to injure the rights of 
others is illegal, although nothing may have been 
done in execution of that intent, has been em- 
bodied in the statutes of Wisconsin, in which 
State the present cause is pending. By an act 
passed April 2, 1887, it was declared that ‘‘any two 
or more persons who shall combine, associate, 
agree, mutually undertake or concert together for 
the purpose of willfully or maliciously injuring 
another in his reputation, trade, business or pro- 
fession, by any means whatever, or for the pur- 
pose of maliciously compelling another to do or 
perform any act against his will, or preventing or 
hindering another from doing or performing any 
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lawful act, shall be punishable by imprisonment 
im the county jail not more than one year, or by 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars.” And by 
a subsequent act, passed April 25, 1887, it was de- 
clared that ‘‘any two or more employers who 
shall agree, combine and confederate together 
for the purpose of interfering with or preventing 
any person or persons seeking employment, 
either by threats, promises or by circulating or 
causing the circulation of a so-called black-list, 
or by any means whatsoever, or for the purpose 
of procuring and causing the discharge of any 
employe or employes, by any means whatsoever, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the county jail for a period of not more 
than one year, or bya fine of not less than fifty 
dollars, or by both.’’ Laws of Wisc. 1887, Vol. I, 
Pp. 299, 380, c. 287, 349; 2 Rev. Stat. Wisc., ¢¢ 4466a, 
4466b. 

This legislation was followed by an act pub- 
lished May 3, 1887, providing: ‘°?1. Any person 
who by threats, intimidation, force or coercion of 
any kind shall hinder or prevent any other person 
from engaging in or continuing in any lawful 
work or employment, either for himself or as a 
wageworker, or who shall attempt to so hinder or 
prevent, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not more than six months, or by both 
fine and imprisonment inthe discretion of the 
court. ¢ 2. Any person who shall individually 
orin association with one or more others, will- 
fully break, injure or remove any part or parts of 
’ and railway car or locomotive, or any other porta- 
ble vehicle or traction engine, or any part or parts 
of any stationary engine, machine, implement or 
machinery, for the purpose of destroying such 
locomotive, engines. car, vehicle, implement or 
machinery, or of preventing the useful operation 
thereof, or who shallin any other way willfully or 
maliciously interfere with or prevent the running 
Or operation of any motive, engine, or mia- 
chinery, shall be punished, by fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars or by imprisonment in the 
county jail or the State prison not exceeding two 
years, or by both fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the court.”’ Laws of Wisc., Vol. 1. p. 
462, C427. 

It thus appears that combinations and conspir- 
acies by two or more persons, with the intent to 
injure the rights of others were illegal at com- 
mon law, and are public offensesin the State 
where this cause is pending. 

For the reasons stated, we are of opinion that 
the Circuit Court properly refused to strike 
from the writs of injunction the words, ‘‘ And 
from combining and conspiring to quit with or 
without notice the service of said receivers, with 
the object and intent of crippling the property in 
their custody or embarrassing the operation of 
said railroad.”’ 

Wecome next to that clause in the writ of in- 
junction of December 22, 1893, expressly relating 
tomostrikes;” 

What is to be deemed a strike within the mean- 
ing of the order of the Circuit Court? In the 
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opinion of the Circuit Judge, madea part of the 


record, we are informed that at the argument be- 
low the definition proffered to the court by the 
intervenors as one recognized by the labor organ- 
izations of the country was as follows: “A strike 
is a concerted cessation of or refusal to work 
until or unless certain conditions which obtain or 
are incident to the terms of employment are 

changed. The employe declines to longer work, 
knowing full well that the employer may imme- 
diately employ another to fill his place, also know- 
ing that he may or may not be re-employed or re- 
turned to service. The employer has the option 
of acceding to the demand and returning the old 
employe to service, of employing new men, or of 
forcing conditions under which the old men are 
glad to return to service under the old condi- 
tions.”’ 

The learned Circuit Judge said that a more ex- 
act definition of a strike was a ‘‘ combined effort 
among workmen to compel the master to the con- 
cession of a certain demand by preventing the 
conduct of his business until compliance with the 
demand.’’ And he said: ‘“‘Itisidle to talk of a 
peaceful strike. Nonesuch ever occurred. The 
suggestion is an impeachment of intelligence. 
All combinations to interfere with perfect free- 
dom inthe proper management of one’s lawful 
business, to dictate the terms upon which such 
business shall be conducted, by means of threats 
or by interference with property or traffic, or with 
the lawful employment of others, are within the 
condemnation of the law. It has been well said 
that the wit of man could not devise a legal 
strike, because compulsion is the leading idea of 
it. A strikeis essentially a conspiracy to extort 
by violence; the means employed to effect the end 
being notonly the cessation of labor by the con- 
spirators, by the necessary prevention of labor by 
those who are willing to assume their places, 
and, as a last resort, and in many instances an 
essential element of success, the disabling and 
destruction of the property to the master; and so 
by intimidation and by the compulsion of force, 
to accomplish the end designed.”’ 

Under this view of the nature and object of 
strikes the injunction was directed, generally, 
against combinations and conspiracies upon the 
part of employes with the design or purpose of 
causing a “‘strike”’ on the lines of railroad oper- 
ated by the receivers, against the ordering, rec- 
ommending, advising or approving the employes 
to join a “strike,” and against the ordering, 
recommending or advising any committee or a 
class of employes to ‘‘strike” or to join ina 
SS Sthuices 

If the word ‘strike’? means in law what the 
Circuit Court held it to mean, the order of in- 
junction, so far as it relates to “‘strikes,” is not 
liable to objection as being in excess of the power 
of acourt of equity; indeed, upon the facts pre- 
sented by the receivers and admitted by the mo- 
tion of the intervenors, it was made the duty of 
the court to exert its utmost authority to protect 
both the property in its charge and the interests 
of the public against all strikes of the character 
described in the opinion of the Circuit Judge. 
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But in our judgment the injunction was not 
sufficiently specific in respect to strikes. We are 
not prepared, in the absence of evidence, to hold 
as matter of law that a combination among em- 
ployes having for its object their orderly with- 
drawal in large numbers orin a body from the 
service of theiremployers, on account simply of 
a reduction in their wages, is not a strike within 
the meaning of that word as commonly used. 
Such a withdrawal, although amounting toa 
strike, is not as we have already said, either illegal 
Of criminal, \In Farrer) 7 sOlosesl.. k.4 O28. 
Cases, 602, 612, Sir James Hannen, afterward Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary, said: ‘‘I am, however, of 
opinion that strikes are not necessarily illegal. 
A strike is properly defined as ‘a simultaneous 
cessation of work on the part of the workmen,’ 
and its legality or illegality must depend on the 
means by which it is enforced and on its objects. 
It may be criminal, as if it be a part of a com- 
bination for the purpose of injuring or molesting 
either masters or men; or it may be simply il- 
legal, asif it be the result of an agreement de- 
priving those engaged in it of their liberty of 
action, similar to that by which the employers 
bound themselves in the case of Hilton v. Eck- 
erdey, 6 Ell. & Bl. 47, 66; orit may be perfectly 
innocent, asif it be the result of the voluntary 
combination of the men for the purpose only of 
benefiting themselves by raising their wages, or 
for the purpose of compelling the fulfillment of 
an engagement entered into between employers 
and employes or any other lawful purpose.” 

In our opinion the order should describe more 
distinctly than it does the strikes which the in- 
junction was intended to restrain. That employes 
and their associates may not unwittingly place 
themselves inantagonism to thecourt’s authority 
and become subject to fine and imprisonment as 
for contempt, the order should indicate more 
clearly than has been done, that the strikes in- 
tended to be restrained were those designed to 
physically cripple the trust property, or to actu- 
ally obstruct the receivers in the operation of 
the road, or to interfere with their employes who 
do not wish to quit, or to prevent by intimidation 
or other wrongful modes, or by any device, the 
employment of others to take the places of those 
quitting, and not such as were the result of the 
exercise by employes in peaceable ways of rights 
clearly belonging to them, and were not designed 
to embarrass or injure others or to interfere with 
the actual possession and management of the 
property by the receivers. 

In our consideration of this case we have not 
overlooked the observations of counsel in respect 
to the use of special injunctions to prevent wrongs, 
which, if committed, may be otherwise reached 
by the courts. It is quite true that this part of 
the jurisdiction of a court of equity should be 
exercised with extreme caution and only in clear 
cases; Brown v. Newall, 2 Myl. & Cr. 558,570. Mr. 
Justice Baldwin, in Bonaparte v. Camden & Aim- 
boy R. R. Co., 1 Baldwin, 205, 217, properly said: 
“There is no power the exercise of which is 
more delicate, which requires greater caution, 
deliberation and sound discretion, or is more dan- 
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gerous in a doubtful case, than the issuing of an 
injunction. It is the strong arm of equity that 
never ought to be extended, unless in cases of 
great injury where courts of law can not afford 
an adequate or commensurate remedy in damages. 
The right must be clear, the injury impending or 
threatened, so as to be averted only by the pro- 
tecting preventive process of injunction ; but that 
will not be awarded in doubtful cases, or new 
ones not coming within well established princi- 
ples; for if it issues erroneously an irreparable 
injury is inflicted, for which there can be no re- 
dress, it being the act of a court, not of the party 
who prays forit. It will be refused till the court 
are Satisfied that the case before them is of a right 
about to be destroyed, irreparably injured, or 
great and lasting injury about to be done by an 
illegal act; in such a case the court owes it to 
its own suitors and its own principles to admin- 
ister the only remedy the law allows to prevent 
the commission of the act.’”’ The authorities all 
agree that a courtof equity should not hesitate 
to use this power when the circumstances of the 
particular case in hand require it to be done in 
order to protect rights of property against ir- 
reparable damage by wrongdoers. It is, Justice 
Story said, because of the varying circumstances 
of such cases “‘that courts of equity constantly 
decline to lay down any rule which shall limit 
their power and discretion as to the particular 
cases in which such injunctions shall be granted 
or withheld.” “And,” the author proceeds, 
“there is wisdom in this course; for it is im- 
possible to foresee all the exigencies of society 
which may require their aid and assistance to 
protect rights or redress wrongs. ‘The jurisdic- 
tion of these courts, thus operating by special 
injunction, is manifestly indispensable for the 
purposes of social justice in a great variety of 
cases, and, therefore, should be fostered and up- 
held by a steady confidence.’ Story’s Eq. Jur., 
Sec. 959b. 

In using a special injunction to protect the 
property in thecustody of the receivers against 
threatened acts which it isadmitted would, if not 
restrained, have been committed and would have 
inflicted irreparable loss upon that property and 
seriously prejudiced the interests of the public as 
involved in the regular, continuous operation of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, the Circuit Court 
(exceptin the particulars indicated) did not re- 
strain any act which upon the facts admitted by 


the motion it was notits plain duty to restrain. 


No other remedy was full, adequate and complete 
for the protection of the trust property, and for the 
preservation of the rights of individual suitors 
and of the publicin its due and orderly adminis- 
tration. by the court’s receivers. “It is not 
enough,” the court said in Boyce’s Ex’ors wv. 
Grundy, 3 Pet. 210, ‘‘that there isa remedy at law; 
it must be plain and adequate, or in other words, 
as practical and efficient to the ends of justice 
and its prompt administration as the remedy in 
equity.” And the application of the rule that 
equity will not interfere where there is an ade- 
quate remedy at law must depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case as it arises. Watson v. 
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Sutherland, 5 Wall. 74, 79. That some of the acts 
enjoined would have been criminal, subjecting 
the wrongdoers to actions for damages or to 
criminal prosecution, does not therefore in itself 
determine the question as to interference by in- 
junction. If the acts stopped at crime or involved 
merely crime, or if the injury threatened could, if 
done, be adequately compensated in damages, 
equity would not interfere. But as the acts 
threatened involved irreparable injury to and de- 
struction of property for all the purposes for 
which that property was adopted, as well as con- 
tinuous acts of trespass, to say nothing of the 
rights of the public, the remedy at law would 
have been inadequate. ‘‘ Formerly,’ Mr. Justice 
Story says, ‘‘courts of equity were extremely re- 
luctant to interfere at all, evenin regard to cases 
of repeated trespasses. But now there is not the 
slightest hesitation, ifthe acts done, or threatened 
to be done, to the property would be ruinous or 
irreparable, orwould impair the just enjoyment 
of the property in future. If, indeed, courts of 
equity did not interfere in cases of this sort, there 
would (as has been truly said) bea great failure of 
justice in this country.’’ 2 Story’s Eq. Jur. Sec. 
928. So, in respect to acts which constitute a 
nuisance, injurious to property, if ‘the injury is 
of so material a nature that it can not be well or 
fully compensated forthe recovery of damages, or 
be such as from its continuous or permanent mis- 
chief might occasion a constantly recurring 
grievance, a foundation is laid for the interfer- 
ence of the court by way of injunction.”” Kerron 
Injunctions, 1666, e. 64, and authorities there 
cited. This jurisdiction, the author says, was 
formerly exercised sparingly, and with caution, 
“but it is now fully established, and will be exer- 
cised as freely as in other cases in which the aid 
of the court is sought for the purpose of protect- 
ing legal rights from violation.” 


In the course of the argument some reference 
was made to the act of Congress of July 2, 1890, en- 
titled ““An act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies.” It 
is not necessary in this case to decide whether, 
within the meaning of that statute, the acts and 
combinations against which the injunction was 
aimed would have been in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States. This case 
was not based upon that act. The questions now 
before the court have been determined without 
reference to the above act and upon the general 
principles that control the exercise of jurisdiction 
by courts of equity. 

For the reasons we have stated the order com- 
plained of is reversed in part, and the cause is re- 
manded with directions to sustain the motion 
to strike out, and to modify the injunction, to the 
extent indicatedin this opinion. Reversed. 

QUARLES, SPENCE & QUARLESand T.W. HARPER, 
for appellants. 


JOHN C. SPOONER, GEORGE P. MILLER and JOHN 


_F. HARPER, for appellees. 
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Arbitration in Industrial Disputes. 





Mr. Gompers was asked to express him- 
selfasto arbitration in industrial disputes, 
and especially as to the possibility of 
some form of compulsory arbitration. He 
replied that he was most assuredly in 
favor of arbitration. “As for ‘compulsory 
arbitration,’ however,” he continued, “ the 
two words seem to me antithetical. Arbi- 
tration always involves a compromise. 
The conditions under which it usually 
comes about are those which have led each 
of the parties in dispute somewhat to 
fear and somewhat to respect the other. 
The employing interest is usually the 
stronger. But when, through careful or- 
ganization, the employes attain a position 
which commands the respectful attention 
of the representatives of capital, it be- 
comes possible to confer together success- 
fully and to secure a reference of disputes 
for the desired settlement by arbitration. 
Isee no means by which legal compulsion 
to arbitrate could be made really beneficial 
to the party that is usually the weaker. 
It would be an instrumentality that might 
react dangerously against the progress of 
organized labor. The labor movement 
has too much at stake and has too slender 
means at its command to indulgein dubi- 
ous experiments. The weapons that it 
now uses have been tested by long experi- 
ence, and their use is understood and 
also their limitations.”—/rom‘‘ A Talk 
with Mr. Gompers,’ July Review of 
Reviews. 





WorkK has its tragic sides, but they are 
light compared with the tragedies of no 
work. The most pathetic of all pleas is 
the plea for work—when a soul only begs 
the chance to earn an honest livelihood. 
Think of it, you who grow hard and selfish 
in your prosperity, when your gains stop 
increasing—when your interest on invest- 
ed funds is not forthcoming. How many 
are the thousands of the slaves of enforced 
idleness who ask no other boon than the 
privilege of exchanging sweat for bread; 
crave to offer hardened hands and tired 
brain in exchange for clothes and fuel ?— 
kev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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(Sorrespondence. 


All contributions to our Correspondence and 
Technical columns must bein not later than the 
twelfth of the month, to insure insertion. 

Articles should be written on one side of the 
paper only. 

We shall be glad to receive articles on any sub- 
ject of general interest. 

All communications are subject to revision or 
rejection, as the Editor may deem proper. 





SHANDY MAGUIRE. 





Jim Root. 





Brother Root, to the front! Don’t stay hid in the 
rear 

Of our ranks, but step forth till I talk to you here. 

You’re too modest. Why, Jim, you yourself must 
allow 

You're a hero, and glory belongs to you now. 

When the flames swept along, when the red 
toasting breath 

Of destruction was sweeping the track sides with 
death, 

When the sparks and the smoke and the hell- 
driven gale 

Strewed the bodies, all lifeless, longside of the 
rail; 

When the ties were ablaze and the smoke was so 
dense 

That it stifled the breathing, stagnated the sense, 

Into sure death you went with your engine and 
train, 

Right along through the fire, iron-nerved for the 
strain, 

Right along to the rescue of women and men, 

With your fireman beside you. Great God! who 
could then 

Say you were not a hero, full statured, right there, 

And the glory of such evermore is your share? 

Your old-time battered phiz angelic appeared 

To the poor roasting creatures, the moment you 
neared 

To the places they huddled distracted, amazed, 
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But new courage possessed them the moment 
they gazed 

On the train which you brought them, their lives 
to prolong. 

My old friend, you’re immortal! In story and song 

You will go down the ages for coolness and skill, 

And aniche in fame’s temple henceforward you'll 
fill. 


When the Light Brigade charged, men suspended 
their breath, 

Ag they witnessed the manner man dallied with 
death ; 

Yet, the blaring of trumpets and beating of 
drums, 

And the belching of cannon and bursting of 
bombs, 

And the crowd of observers all cheering the charge 

As “the gallant six hundred’’ dashed into the 
marge 

Of the battle, gave frenzy control of the brain; 

But, old friend, was it so when you backed up 
your train 

To the rescue of poor human beings, struck down 

By the monster that swept o'er the ill-fated town? 

In the six fearful miles that you stood at your 
post 

You were faithful, brave heart, though you slowly 
did roast ; 

There was nought to inspire you save soul-piercing 
shrieks, 

Which would blanch with their terror the reddest 
of cheeks, 

And the buckets of water thrown on you by Jack, 

To keep flame from the clothing you had on your 
back. 


A few months ago, Jim, you and I stood as peers 

In the ranks of our Order, just two engineers ; 

See what time has accomplished! To-day on the 
scroll 

Of the braves of the earth you are firston the roll! 

Jack McGowan’s there also, right close to your 
side, 

And Conductor Fitzgerald, too, shared in that ride. 

At the throttle, the bucket, and one atthe brake 

You three heroes from Hinckley backed up to 
Skunk Lake, 

With devotion to duty through hell’s lurid breath, 

To the rescue of those slowly roasting to death. 


If it ever is said that on life’s lowly round 

Men of judgment and daring can seldom be found, 

Such a slander with speed we can proudly refute 

When we point to Fitzgerald, McGowan and Jim 
Root. —Shandy Maguire. 





EDITOR JOURNAL: I am pleased to read 
your recommendation on the seniority 
subject that has appeared in the columns of 
the JOURNAL forsome time past, and when 
I say this I honestly believe that I voice 
the sentiments of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the B, of L. E 

These letters are productive of no good 
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results, and are only dangerous weapons 
in the hands of some disgruntled mem- 
bers, and intended to excite sympathy 
through the JOURNAL, making trouble for 
Divisions, rather than effecting any cure 
of the evils complained of. I feel safe in 
saying that the rank and file of the B. of 
L. E. will be pleased to learn that the day 
has arrived when you have decided to dis- 
continue the seniority discussion, and util- 
ize the pages of the JOURNAL to more 
profitable subjects of interest to its read- 
ers; andif the seniority contributors will 
only take the hint proffered them by the 
Editor, and turn their attention to other 
subjects for publication, they then might 
plant seed in the minds of the readers 
that would sprout, take root and bring 
forth good fruit that would yield in abun- 
dance and ripen many minds to spicy 
articles for the JouRNAL. It is time that 
this constant bickering over trifling mat- 
ters should end, and not use up the valu- 
able time of the Editor in correcting 
manuscript that is only intended to give 
vent to imaginations. 

The principle of seniority has existed in 
the minds of every honest man ever since 
the birth of Adam, then why not let it 
alone and go about your own business. 
Thousands of men come on the stage of 
life, move along the line, pass off and out 
into the unknown and their name is heard 
no more. Don’t let this be your fate; drop 
this ugly subject that has been written up 
so often, as it does not one particle of 
good in the world. No one has been 
guided into paths of higher moral ethics ; 
no one can. point to the discussions as 
friendly or brotherly ; there is nothing in 
allthese articles that could be recalled 
with pleasant recollections. So let the 
subject of seniority in the JOURNAL end, 
and let the Editor have a rest from the 
personalities which have always character- 
ized them, and send him contributions on 
other matters for a change. 

“Charms strike the sight 

But merit wins the soul; 

Time to me this truth has taught, 
Tis a truth that’s worth revealing, 


More offend from want of thought 
Than fromany want of feeling.” 


HARRY RELVERT. 
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‘‘ In tdle conjecture there's small satisfaction.” 


Love the Symbol. 





You may write and conjecture about the here- 
after, 

Of the beauties of Heaven and horrors of Hell, 

Butas none have returned from those far-away 
countries, 

Their location and climate no mortal can tell; 

The preacher may tell us just what is essential, 

For us to escape the sore wrath that’s tocome, 

To delieve—thus and so, is all that will make us 

Enjoyment when with life on this earth weare 
done. 


I have listened for years to the voice of the pulpit, 

But there’s no way by which I can make myself 
think, 

That the Being who made us will forever condemn 
us, 

As soon as we’ve passed over death’s lonely brink. 

For while weare living they say that God loves us, 

If Heloves us at all, ’tis with love that istrue, 

Such love as never changes, andin the hereafter 

He surely will not separate me then from you. 


I can not believe that the Being who made us 

Will doom us to pain throughout millions of 
years ; 

And I see little good in the old-fashioned dogmas 

That have covered our faces with sadness and 
tears. 

We stand by the coffin of one who has left us, 

And joined for all time the innumerable throng, 

We may think he is lost, and if we truly loved 
him, 

Our heart never breaks forth again into song. 


There is no satisfaction in all this conjecture, 

From the realms of eternity none have returned, 

And a voice never comes back to us o’er death’s 
river, 

Thougha soul filled with 
have yearned. 
Let’s just leave it all with mankind’s common 

Father, 
For it can’t satisfy us to think some are lost; 
Man at best is like a small boat on life’s ocean, 
And often by turbulent tempests is tossed. 


anguish for years may 


Let us live for the herve and just leave the hereafter 

To care for itself; it won’t help us at all 

To grieve over that about which we £uow nothing, 

And make our lives sad as a funeral pall. 

Let us help one another to bear with life’s burdens, 

And smooth the rough ways for the lame and the 
blind, 

And have faith in ourselves and faith in each 
other, 

And learn to be patient with all of mankind. 


Let virtue and charity, truth and sobriety, 

Friendship and love be the guides of our life; 

And be pleasant and gentle, and kind and true- 
hearted, 

And frown at all times on contention and strife, 

If we make some one happy we catch the reflection 

And our life is made glad by aloving deed done, 
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Of the thanks for the deed our heart catches the 
echo, 
It warms and it cheers like the rays of the sun. 


I know nothing at all of the home of the future, 

But I havea hope that it is something like this: 

That a home filled with love on this earth is the 
symbol 

Of the soul’s future home in the bright realms of 
bliss. 

The home that on earth is made pleasant and 
cheerful, 

Round which the best virtues of life are entwined, 

Is a place that is fit for the angels’ indwelling, 

’Tis the most sacred spot on this earth you will 
find. 


Don’t think it is riches alone can make happy, 

For riches cannot buy the heart’s purest love, 

And affection can .dwellin a hut ora hovel 

As well as in palaces towering above. 

A home that is governed by love and good cheer, 

Where joy and contentment and sympathy reign, 

Where Love sits enthroned as the queen of the 
bower, 

Beats ill-gotten millions and earth’s sordid gains. 


So let us believe God will care for the future, 

And let us believe that He cares for us all; 

Aud let us have hatred for szz, not the sinner, 

And let the purest of charity govern us all. 
—Joseph R. Piatt. 





Boston, MASS. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: Early on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 2nd, last, a goodly number of 
the Brothers of Boston Division, No. 61, 
and invited delegations from Divisions 
312 and 439, with their families and sweet- 
hearts, might have been seen wending 
their way from different directions, as best 
they could, watching, waiting, and wish- 
ing for a friendly street car to help them 
along towards Boston’s great Union Sta- 
tion; but alas, it was too early for them on 
Sunday morning, and all were compelled 
to continue their walk, except the few 
who were fortunate enough to fall in 
with a stray herdic, whose driver, like the 
early bird, had taken time by the forelock, 
and started out seeking whom he might 
devour. They got there “just the same,” 
however, and found their numbers in- 
creased by another delegation from Divis- 
ion I9!1, who had just arrived on the 
Fitchburg road. They also found an en- 
gine with seven elegant coaches and a 
drawing-room car in readiness to receive 
them, which had been kindly placed at the 
disposal of the committee for the day, by 
the Boston and Maine road. After the 
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usual wait for those who always arrive at 
the last moment, the train was boarded; 
the invited guests, consisting of a num- 
ber of B. & M. and Fitchburg road officials, 
Brother E. A. Stevens, of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Railroad Commissioners, a 
few ladies and friends from outside the 
railroad fraternity, being assigned to seats 
in the drawing-room car, and at 7:15 the 
train drew out for a run of little more than 
one hundred miles, forty of it being over 
the Southern division of the B. & M. sys- 
tem. Additions to the party were received 
at Wobern and Lowell. From the latter 
place our journey lay along the banks of 
the beautiful Merrimac river, whose 
waters are made busy almost from source 
to sea, propelling the wheels of gigantic 
cotton mills, and countless other indus- 
tries, and isone of the most delightful 
rides imaginable. At Nashua Junction, 
where anumber of Brothers from Divis- 
ion 483 joined the party, we entered upon 
the iron of the Concord & Montreal road, 
which had generously provided an engine 
and crew to take us to our destination. It 
may be a surprise to some of the readers 
of the JOURNAI, to iearn that here in old 
rocky and hilly New England there is a 
line of road running direct from the coast 
over one hundred miles to the borders 
of New Hampshire’s White Mountain 
region, with no hard grades, and a total 
rise of only 472 feet, or an average of less 
than four feet and nine inches to the mile, 
but our trip on this occasion was over 
such aroad. As we passed along, Broth- 
ers from Division 335 joined us at Man- 
chester and Concord, and our party now 
complete, numbered fully four hundred. 
After a delightful ride and pleasant social 
intercourse with Brothers and friends for 
about four hours, our journey was ended 
at Weirs, N. H., a beautiful resort on the 
shore of Lake Winnipiseogee, which is 
said by some to rival even the far-famed 


Lake George in its beauty of scenery and 


contour, and like it, claims to inclose 365 
islands in its crystal waters. 

Here all proceeded at once to amuse 
themselves according to their inclinations, 
headquarters being made at Hotel San- 
born, where arrangements had been made 
with Mr. C. E. Sleeper, the proprietor, to 
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furnish dinner for the party; and when it 
was announced that his tables were ready, 
they were quickly filled by a hungry party 
of good feeders, who attested to the quality 
and quantity of the viands provided by the 
work they accomplished; but the supply 
was abundant, and all became profuse in 
their praise of the excellent dinner and 
attentive service provided by landlord 
Sleeper, it being pronounced one of the 
best the Division had ever enjoyed in its 
many gatherings of this kind; and if the 
Sanborn continues under the same man- 
agement, it certainly will be a strong in- 
‘ducement for the Brothers to make an- 
other pilgrimage in that direction. After 
the wants of the inner man had been sat- 
isfied, the Brothers and their ladies enjoy- 
ed themselves wandering through the 
beautiful groves along the lake, visiting 
spots of historic interest in the locality, 
steamboat excursions up the lake, etc., 
tillthe time for their return homeward 
had arrived. At5 P.M. the familiar “all 
aboard” was announced, and the train 
pulled out. The trip back was made as 
enjoyable as the morning ride, and was 
completed on time, arriving in Boston at 
9 o’clock. Nothing had happened during 
the day to mar the pleasure or shock the 
finer sensibilities of the most critical, and 
it goes on record as one of the happiest 
occasions of the kind ever held under 
the auspices of Div. 61, all being under 
grateful obligations to the B. & M. and 
Fitchburg & C. M. railroads for the many 
favors received, and also to their com- 
mittee, Bros. F. Delebac, C. K. Mitchell 
and I. Hall, for their untiring efforts to 
make the occasion a pleasant success. 


Sa Des 





Little Willie’s Good=Night. 





Good-night, little birds ! Iam going to bed, 

To lay on nice pillow my tired little head ; 

And you, pretty warblers, have flown to your nest, 
To fold your tired wings, and then quietly rest ; 
So we’ll both shut our eyes till again it is light, 
Kindly wishing each other a very “ Good-night.” 


Good-night to you, too, dear, pretty young lambs, 
That all the day long haveskipp’d by your dams ; 
You, Iam sure, must be wearied with play, 

Then close to your mother’s your little heads lay. 
See—the beautiful sun gives no longer its light; 
So is it not time to say kindly ‘“‘ Good-night?”’ 
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Good-night, pretty pussy, ’tis too late for play, 

For I’ve not like you, been sleeping all day ; 

’Tis no use to lookas if asking for fun— 

No, no! perhaps to-morrow we will havea run; 

But now, little pussy, I’m tired outright, 

So TV’1l stroke your smooth coat, and say kindly 
“ Good-night.”’ 


Good-night, dear papa, and you, mamma, too, 

See how wet are the daisies with evening dew; 

The dark clouds of night soon like curtains will 
close 

Round the beds where God’s children in quiet re- 
pose— 

So kindly He draws them to hide the bright light ; 

That all may enjoy a peaceful ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 


Good-night, then, to God, may I venture to say— 
To Him who has loved me and kept meall day? 
Mamma, is it wrong, ere I sink to repose, 
And these eyelids in sleep so heavily close— 
To thank Him who made all that’s good and 
bright, 
And with baby lips say, God, I wish you ‘‘ Good- 
night?” —Phil. C. Snyder, Div. 327. 
ct thon cae ge AA a aR 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
EDITOR JOURNAL: In perusing the col- 
umns of our JOURNAL, I note what seems 
to me to be an unfortunate discrepancy in 
the number of correspondents to our de- 
partment. If we make comparison between 
our Correspondence Department and that 
assigned to the Ladies—theirs is always full 
of wholesome matters of common in- 
terest, while ours is meager, and too many 
times the product of self-interest, rather 
than common  interest,—we can not 
be much elated over the comparison. 
Whether this comes from indifference or 
presumed inability of our members to 
write, Iam not prepared to say. We cer- 
tainly must have plenty’ among our 35,e00 
members who, if they would try, could 
intelligently discuss the various questions 
that confront us as an organization bat- 
tling for better conditions, and when 
not better conditions, for the preserva- 
tion of what we have acquired by 
constant adherence to, and aggressively 
pushing to the front the principle that 
organized labor has as much right to 
establish the market price of its labor as 
its seller, as the employer has as its pur- 
chaser. The conditions under which we 
as engineers live, the pay and personal 
rights that have been established, have 
been brought about by constant pressure, 
and every student of sociology must un- 
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derstand that this must be kept up by 
“eternal vigilance,” and to be vigilant we 
must be united; to be united; we must be 
in social touch; to be in social touch, we 
must use voice and pen, and let us know 
something of the progress and pleasant 
associations of our Divisions. Did it ever 
occur to the members of the Brotherhood 
that their member who is expelled for 
non-payment of dues is almost invariably 
one who at first fails to put in an appear- 
ance at Division meetings, and losing this 
association and knowledge of events as 
they occur, he becomes indifferent, and 
forgets that every day he works he puts in 
his pocket from one to two dollars more 
than he could possibly have obtained only 
for the influence of the Brotherhood 
faithfully battling against the barbarous 
principle of supply and demand, and 
through which his position was elevated 
in harmony with the risk, intelligence, 
and hardship demanded, rather than let to 
the lowest bidder? With this first step 
backward, the product of selfishness, he 
merges into a line of thought that the 
Brotherhood never did anything for me, 
and he will fail to meet his obligation to 
his fellow-men; and one who does that 
will fail in his obligation to all men, be- 
cause when he leaves the Brotherhood in 
this manner he leaves his obligation to be 
met by the other members, who must pay 
his grand dues. This man moves along 
very smoothly until trouble comes, then 
how willing he would be to have the B. of 
lL. E. “Do as he would be done by.” We 
have seen very much of this neglect 
to do one’s own share of the duties 
that devolve upon us as_ individual 
members, and we have heard the cry of 
“fossilized” at the Brotherhood, and 
their action was in harmony with their 
opinions, and what was the result? I 
leave them to answer. This resultant was 
the product of a lack of social touch, a 
lack of knowledge of conditions and 
events, and a proper consideration of their 
bearing upon the right duty to meet the 
exigencies of the times, consequently it 
was an opportune time for a new Moses. 
Experience is a wise teacher, though. 
sometimes very expensive, yet I hope it 
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has shown us all the necessity of greater 
interest in our organization, more willing- 
ness to do our duty, attend the meetings, 
and keep the faith, and in the perform- 
ance of these duties not to forget that we 
have a medium through which we can 
keep in touch if we will by writing for the 
JOURNAL, and to discuss our many legal 
and social environments. We talk of 
public opinion being moulded. Did it ever 
occur to you that the opinion of our own 
members must be subject to some in- 
fluence to make them come within a range 
of thought that will make possible a har- 
monious effort to mould that of the 
public? The united efforts of organiza- 
tion have pushed public opinion into lines 
of thought that brought about resolutions 
in the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives condemnatory of the acts of 
men in high places, and the usurpers of 
authority not warranted and out of har- 
mony with liberty have been compelled to 
modify their furious onslaught upon the 
rights and liberties of organized labor. Is 
this worth nothing? Does the fact of a 
necessity for such action as that of the 
Senate, and House, the Boatner Committee, 
and the decision of Judge Harlan indicate 
necessity for continued action? I think it 
does, and that thisis no time to lag behind 
and wait for the few to do for the many. 
But our members should demonstrate by 
public expression through the JOURNAL 
that they have not lost interest and that 
they are able to discuss the broader so- 
ciological questions that have in them a 
common interest, and demonstrate that 
they can be actuated by a desire for a com- 
mon good, and not have to wait for per- 
sonal grievances to move them to action. 
Oxganization has apermanent place in the 
affairs of men. It will be here after we 
are allgone. It is one of the fixed insti- 
tutions, and is the product of necessity. 
It hasincreased the pay and reduced the 
day, and elevated and dignified labor. It 
is the only successful instrumentality 
of petition, and that instrumentality is 
good or useless just as we make it by 
our energetic fulfillment of duty, or our 
neglectful indifference to it. 
HARWOOD. 
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[,0dies’ |. Jepartment. 


Communications for publication should be sent 
to the Editress, Mrs. BERT WEBB, 87 McDaniel 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., not later than the 1oth of the 
month. 








‘¢ May ’’ Mandon’s Vacation. 
(Which can be applied locally.) 





I should like if some reader would kindly explain 

Why it is Iso often am gangrened in brain, 

And inclined to look snarly on things now and 
then, 

Which are done by vain women and feminine men. 


T’other night, I sat reading the Dazly Bazoo, 

When this item distinctly came into my view: 

‘“ Miss May Mandon takes leave of her friends for 
a while, ; 

To enjoy a vacation on river and isle; 

And perhaps to the mountains her trip she’ll 
prolong. 

Many weeks she intends to remain with the 
throng, 

Who are out to see Nature in summer array ; 


With Ase friend, Mamie Morley, she leaves us to- 
a Be 

Miss ‘‘ May’? Mandon, by gosh! that’s a stunner, 
I swow! 

Why, the weazened old maid must be feather- 
brained now, 

When she calls herself ‘‘May.’’ Forty springs o’er 
the earth 

Have been here and have sped since the hour of 
her birth! 

And the honest old name which she got at the 
time 

Is a fair one to look at, to call, or to rhyme, 

It is Mary the roster of births does unfold, 

In the year ’54, for all men to behold ! 

Well, she’s gone, she and Mamie, sweet Mamie 
and May, 

And the Dazly Bazoo’s got its liberal pay, 

For informing its reader, who don’t give a flip 

Of a couterfeit cent for themselves or their trip. 

Now you know why I’m gangrened, dear reader, 
at times, 

And can see how the spleen struggles into my 
rhymes. 


When uate wrinkled old spinster or hen-herding 
wife 

Goes away a few miles for the first time in life, 

She must have it put into the papers at large, 

In the personal column, regardless of charge; 

And she’ll pack up her grip, and she’ll carry it, 


too, 
So that all of her neighbors her exit may view. 


Ere three days had elapsed May and Mamie re- 
turned, 
“Just as brown as a berry the way they were 
burned.” 
So they said. Let me die. I’m not fit to stay here ; 
Lay me into the grave without drum-beat or tear. 
V’macrankand Iknowit. Disgustis the tune 
Which I play on my harp from December till June, 
And from June till December I’d blather along, 
Jabbing upstarts each day in ironical song. 
Tis eats to give some men the seven years’ 
itch, 
Or to make an old dog throw its ma in the ditch, 
How the ‘“‘Mamies”’ and “Mays”’ think we’re 
idiots and fools; 
They are all but a pack of most ignorant mules. 
If they want to go off, let them go, we’ll not 
mourn, 
And we don’t care a cuss if they never return. 
— Shandy Magutre. 
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To the members of the G. I. A. I would 
like to say a word in regard to publishing 
death notices of Sisters. It is now, and 
always has been, against the rules of the 
JOURNAL to publish any obituary notices 
in this department, and while I am willing 
to do whatever I can to oblige the Sisters, 
we must conform to the rules governing 
the JOURNAL. I know weall feel as though 
we must let the Auxiliary world know our 
loss so they might mourn with us, and 
that it is hard to refrain from mentioning 
it in our communications when a good 
Sister is called home; but all must be 
treated alike, consequently I am compelled 
to rule out all such communications. 
And I hope the Sisters will appreciate my 
position and recognize my willingness to 
oblige them, were it possible. 

EDITRESS. 





Our Nicest Members. 


“The Auxiliary should be made up only 
of the nicest of engineers’ wives.” 

Who are they? Mary divides us into 
classes according to early advantages, and 
thinks Mrs. A feels herself de¢tery than the 
others. If she does, her diploma and mu- 
sical education have failed to work their 
mission. The true end of education or 
opportunity is an enlarged responsibility, 
and the greatest and sweetest reward that 
can possibly come to those who enjoy ad- 
vantages is the conscious satisfaction of 
serving others better. 

What should we think of a member who 
has special deftness in the mysteries of 
the culinary art, if she should despise 
those whose food is ordinary, tho’ their 
efforts are greater than hers? Do we 
approve of the sneer that is sometimes 
noticed on the face of one who is educated 
in dress and bonnet making, as she scans 
the unbecoming headgear and badly fit- 
ting dress of some lady whose experience 
with the needle has been limited ? 

We value her who serves well, whether 
she be seamstress, cook or collegian. 
Each has a special place to fill in the Aux- 
iliary. Our society is organized for the 
purpose of “promoting fraternal love and 
sociability in the families of its members 
and to render assistance necessary in time 
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of affliction.” No caste system will ever 
acconiplish this, whether it is founded on 
the amount of gold we possess or our cul- 
ture. I know some who have but a mod- 
erate amount of this world’s goods, and 
whose early advantages were limited, who, 
if we were to be “terraced,” would occupy 
the highest plain. They keep their own 
skeleton locked securely in the closet. 
They know where all the poor and weary 
sisters live. Death and sickness never 
enter a home that these unselfish women 
do not find there a special work to do. 

When our fine cooks can eat the poor 
food of others with never a scowl; when 
our tastily dressed members are seen 
parading the streets with the unfashion- 
able; when our ladies who enjoy hand- 
some homes visit those who live in modest 
ones; and when our educated women can 
enjoy the company of those who “hash” 
grammar, then shall our social basis be 
well founded. Not that we enjoy faults, 
but because we can see underneath them a 
soul which longs for the Infinite and is 
striving toward a higher ideal, though the 
steps be hampered. Holmes says: “Men 
who see z7v¢o their neighbors are very apt 
to be contemptuous; but men who see 
through them find something lying be- 
hind every human soul which it is not for 
them to sitin judgment on, or to attempt 
to sneer out of the order of God’s mani- 
fold universe.” 

One word in reference to “ Mary’s Sis- 
ter D.” Somebody neglected a duty, to 
allow her in the ranks. It was not you or 
f. It must have been the “ Auxiliary.” 
But she is one of us now. What can be 
done to benefit her? Will Mesdames A., 
B. and C. scorn her, and make it so dis- 
agreeable she will leave us? Or will they 
follow the example of the great Teacher, 
and encourage her to better living? Sis- 
ters, think a moment, study the causes ofa 
warped life; remember, asowd/ is there. Do 
not fling it off hike aviper. Little do we 
know of the defects in early training, nor 
of the temptations undergone. We must 
not lose this golden opportunity of en- 
couraging and uplifting. 

“Still up and down on Virtue’s ladder 

Unnumbered beings come and go, 
With faces turned to neither darkness 
Or sunned with a celestial glow, 
The truants out of Duty’s heaven, 
The white and dazzling seraph bands, 
Are brethren still; and, struggling upward, 
“Tis easier taking hold of hands.’ ”’ 
LOVICE. 
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MME. EDITRESS: Since returning home 
froma long summer vacation I feel like tell- 
ing you how much good it has done for me. 
Just think of having a holiday two months 
long in one of the most beautiful places 
in the world! I wish I had the gift of lan- 
guage toexpress the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of the climate and scenery of the 
grand State of Colorado. We have all 
read of these things many times, but one 
can not realize the truth of these state- 
ments or grasp the idea of the beauties of 
Nature as it is portrayedin parts of the 
Rockies without a personal visit there. 

After spending two summers in Mani- 
tou Springs, I have returned home with a 
heart full of love for the picturesque little 
town and its surroundings. Before I go 
farther, let me say that if you want vest 
from the busy hum and cares of city life, 
rest for the weary body and noise-racked 
brain, just pack your trunk with good, 
sensible clothes, such as short, cloth 
skirts and good, stout shoes, suitable for 
walking and mountain climbing, and go 
for a month or so to Manitou, where you 
will find one of the most lovely spots in 
America, full of Mother Nature’s life-sav- 
ing remedies inits pure air and world- 
famed mineral waters. These same springs 
so inviting and free that all may “stoop 
down and drink and live.” The altitude 
is so high that the soft, fleecy, white 
clouds seem to hover like angels’ wings 
over the summit and sides of the moun- 
tains as if pronouncing a benediction of 
peace and good-will to all who seek this 
health-giving climate. The beautiful 
effects of the shadow of the clouds upon 
the mountains are such that once seen,. 
can never be forgotten. Always changing, 
never lasting. It might be compared to 
these fleeting lives of ours. A bright spot. 
here, a shadow there. In the ear dis- 
tance, above all, towers old Pike’s Peak in 
the sublimity of its mighty rocks. To 
reach the summit of this highest 
point is considered the right thing to do 
when in that vicinity. I had the pleasure 
of going up thissummer on the cog wheel 
railroad. Oh! how I wanted to ride on 
that funny little engine, but cab room 
being limited and orders strict, I did not 
ask the favor, but the engineer, Mr. Jones, 
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kindly allowed me on the engine after we 
reached the summit, and fully explained 
the intricacies of its machinery (which of 
course I was able to understand). If you 
go up on the Peak of a cloudy day, you 
will see a most wonderful sight. I felt as 
if I had been transported to some other 
planet, high in the air, with the clouds 
rolling, tumbling and surging beneath 
you like a mighty ocean. Of a clear day, 
you feel as if the whole world was at your 
feet and yourself so near the heavens that 
with a little effort you might reach them. 

The first time I attended church in 
Manitou I noticed this inscription on the 
wall back of the pulpit which greatly im 
pressed me as being both appropriate and 
grand. The words were these: “ Thy 
righteousness is like the great moun- 
tains.’ And one can not realize how 
“great” that is, until they have beheld for 
themselves. Dear little stone church, 
many pleasant memories will I ever have 
of thee, and your “writing on the wall” 
comes to me many a time like a grand 
promise. The lovely canyons around 
Manitou and the Garden of the Gods af- 
ford many apleasure trip to the tourist. 
Weakly women, as well as physically dis- 
abled men, will be surprised after remain- 
ing there long enough to get their breath- 
ing apparatus in trim, to find how much 
mountain climbing they can do without 
much fatigue and with keen pleasure as 
well as benefit to themselves. 

I cannot but mention the wild flowers 
of Colorado. Never have Iseen such pro- 
fusion of variety and color as is found 
there. The mountains are decked with 
them; and a ranche I visited was a perfect 
wilderness of the lovely columbine and 
many other flowers which are not found 
in the East. As I went from place to 
' place, and would notice the trains run- 
ning through such magnificent scenery, I 
thought surely the railroad men out here 
ought to be romantic. But as we stood 
down in the town every evening and 
watched the trains trying to make their 
way up a very steep grade, around a curve, 
just after crossing the bridge by the Iron 
Springs, I had this nice little thought 

dashed to pieces; for, I am sorry to say, 
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that notwithstanding the fact that ro- 
mantic scenery was all around and below 
them, in the quiet of the evening, as the 
engine snorted and slipped, and the brake- 
men wildly waved their lamps, I certainly 
often heard words wafted down to our 
ears which were far more forcible than 
polite. I can’t tell how much I realized 
the trials of these men. I would be as 
anxious and pleased when they would 
succeed in making around that curve as 
if it was my own engineer that was on 
that engine. The ponderous machines 
would seem like living things. They 
would make a rush for the point, when 
the exhaust would get slower and slower, 
the wheels would give a few quick turns, 
and I would know their efforts were in 
vain, as I once heard a Dutchman say: 
“They couldn’t make the hill up.” Then 
the forcible talking and swinging of 
lamps would begin, and back they would 
go to leave some of the cars off, and try it 
again. These efforts had often to be re- 
peated before success rewarded them. I 
was always so glad when I heard them get 
the right sound, and go on their way re- 
joicing. The men on those mountain 
roads have lots of trials and dangers to 
face, and the scenery which I thought 
ought to make them. have pleasant dispo- 
sitions was responsible; and yet I learn 
that “Cy Warman,” \the: composer) of 
“Sweet Marie,” and other beautiful songs 
and poems, at one time ran an engineon this 
mountain road, and persisted in keeping his 
heartin tune. Somehow, when I hear all 
the boys whistling and the girls humming 
the’ popular “Sweet Marie,” my mind 
turns to that mountain road, and I can 
but feel that the composer, with the 
poet’s brain, while running an engine 
there was inspired by the beauties of 
Nature, and “every daisy in the dell” 
means those bright Colorado daisies which 
peep at you from every nook and corner, 
and spring up therein such glorious num- 
bers. When we have such examples as 
Shandy Maguire, Mickey Free and Cy 
Warman as engineer poets, we should feel 
proud that our men belong to aclass of 
labor that enables them to cultivate a god- 
given talent, if they possess one. I want 
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to urge the Sisters of this State of grand 
possibilities to greater zeal in the work of 
the G.I.A. There are many places there 
that ought to have an Auxiliary. I wrote 
to some B. of ly. E. Divisions, while there, 
in regard to this, and they did not even 
answer my communications. I suppose 
they were too busy getting through those 
tunnels and around those curves to bother 
with my request. So I look to the Sisters 
there to accomplish what I could not. I 
regret exceedingly my inability to visit 
you all, but can never say enough for your 
beautiful State, especially Manitou and 
Colorado Springs, and the many good, in- 
telligent people that I found so friendly 
to a stranger. I wish that every tired 
mother and overworked father could 
spend a season of rest in this garden 
spot of the West. 
Mary KE. CASSELL. 





To ‘* Shandy.”’ 





Oh, Shandy, dear, your letters kind, 
No longer come to nie ; 

One question only fills my mind, 
What can the matter be? 

I’ve searched my brain in vain attempt 
And not one word have found, 

That I have said in bygone days 
Your tender heart to wound. 


Of questions I have surely asked 
All that you could desire, 

And stopped, indeed, because I feared 
Your patience I would tire. 

And now, methinks, perhaps, that you 
Have tired of me grown, 

And finding other friendships sweet, 
Have straightway to them flown. 


And then a lenient thought willsay, 
‘“ He’s busy as can be, 

And has no time to throwaway 
Upon achild like thee.”’ 

Addresses he must often make, 
When work he can reprieve, 

His other time is taken up, 
By fair, sweet ‘‘ Genevieve.”’ 


But now for fear you'll think mein 
The green-eyed monster’s power, 
I’ll close these lines with au revorr, 
‘Tis beauty’s sleeping hour, 

And ‘‘midnight oil’’ I will not burn 
My name here to confess, 

Your fertile mind will not take long, 
I’m very sure, to guess. 
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PEORIA, ILL., Oct. 10, 1894. 

Mme. EpITRESS: A desire to see old 
friends, the intensely hot summer weath- 
er, together with insurance business, com- 
pelled metolay aside the cares of home and 
office, and with my daughter Kitty take a 
run over to Fort Wayne, Ind., in August, 
to spend a week with relatives, and Sisters 
of Div. 18; then proceed to Ohio to visit 
my aged mother and the scenes of my 
happy, happy girlhood. I found the hand 
of “Friendship”? extended to me most 
cordially by Div. 18. The social favors 
conferred there were mentioned in Octo- 
berJOURNAL. It was with delight that I 
improved the opportunity of a visit with 
our past editress, Sister Bedell, who had 
also decided to enjoy the proffered hospi- 
tality of the Fort Wayne Sisters. While 
there, I received a most cordial invitation 
to attend a picnic, on the 22nd, at Cleve- 
land, to be given by the Sisters of Buck- 
eye Div., 65, and persuading Sister Dur- 
nell to go with me and have a good time, 
we left Wayne the 20th and arrived in 
Cleveland the next morning. There we 
were met by and to whom we are indebted 
for many courtesies, as the guests of 
Brother and Sister Ingraham, during our 
stay. We were generously entertained, and 
would add that this home of Brother In- 
graham is a beautiful one, both inside as 
well as outside, made so by the exemplifi- 
cation of their Christian faith!in all the 
walks of life. Wealso met Brother Sal- 
mons, and the agony he must have en- 
dured can only be conjectured when you 
understand that he piloted two ladies and 
two half-grown girls around the city. Our 
visit to Cleveland and Collinwood will 
long be remembered. The picnic was a 
social success, and the ladies of 65 know to 
perfection how to ride horseback, as they 
displayed their ability in handling the 
reins, as they went whirling around on the 
“merry-go-round,” with Brothers Warner 
and Salmons in the lead, and the hand 
organ playing, ‘“ Yankee-doodle.come to 
town on alittle pony.” And I must not 
forget the lunch that good Sister Simp- 
son, the life of 65, had reserved for our 
special benefit, but am sorry to say I never 
got a peach or pear, as Sister Durnell had 
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not had any all summer, so she helped 
herself and the rest of us never said one 
word. Take it all in all, it was one of the 
merriest picnics I ever attended; but, dear 
Sisters, I would not forget one who could 
not be with us that day, Sister Donahue, 
who had so long been a strong pillar of 
Buckeye Division. On our way to the 
picnic we stopped to see her, and it was 
with sadness that I looked upon her 
suffering face. She has Leen ill ever since 
St. Paul Convention. Sisters, write to 
Sister Donahue and give cheer to her 
fainting spirit.. Hereisagrand opportunity 
to exemplify the fraternity of our souls. 
From Cleveland I went to my old home, 
and visited the scenes of childhood, where 
but few of my schoolmates are left. 
They, like myself, have married and gone 
to other parts to make a home of their 
own. From there I went to Newark, to 
visit one of my old friends, and where the 
members of Div. 41 spent a most pleasant 
evening with me. Columbus was my next 
stopping place, whereI visited an old friend 
and neighbor, who was lucky enough to 
be located in the midst of members of 
Div. 52. I had not been in this city but a 
few hours when the Sisters began flocking 
in to see me, and gave me great pleasure 
by their kind words of welcome. I did 
not have the coveted opportunity of meet- 
ing with-them in Division rooms, however, 
as time and work at home were calling for 
me there; therefore, it was with great 
regret that I was forced to decline their 
earnest invitation to attend their meeting, 
to be held next day—the first they had 
had for sometime, as the Division had not 
been holding meetings during the summer 
months. In lieu of this, the Sisters gave 
mea pleasant reception at the home of 
Sister Rineharts, on which occasion they 
presented me with a handsome sterling 
silver comb, and my daughter an elegant 
peal bowl spoon. Sister Thompson, Past 
President of 52, in her happy, graceful way, 
made the presentation. She also showed 
mz2a valuable pin, our emblem, the cres- 
cent and star, set with sparkling diamonds, 
which the members of the Division had 
purchased for her, on retiring from office, 
as an expression of their gratitude for her 
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efficiency as their presiding officer during 
the year the Division had been favored 
by her occupancy of the chair. , As I write 
to-night, my heart goes out to the dear 
friends whom I met at these various places 
in grateful response, as I think of the 
warm, sisterly love and lavish good-will 
bestowed upon me wherever I was fortu- 
nate to meet them, and to all I would say 
that any time you may chance to come my 
way, the latch-string hangs out, and a 
warm welcome awaits within. Yours, 
Mary C. ORR. 
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MME. EDITRESS: I noticed the article 
in last month’s JOURNAL, from our Grand 
President, telling of the request of our 
little friend, Jennie Wilson, for old postage 
stamps. What a deed of love and charity, 
to furnish artificial limbs for a child who 
has been deprived of herown! Sisters, 
let your children help Jennie by gathering 
all the stamps they can for her. My own 
little girl had saved up a box full, which 
she gladly donates; and the ladies of Div. 
52 have in the neighborhood of 4,000, 
which they willsend. Thus, by all helping 
a little, the requisite amount can soon be 
supplied, and Jennie, as well as her little 
friend, made happy. I like the idea of 
Sister Morsey’s conundrums, and take 
great pleasure in ¢rying to make them out. 
I am not always successful, but think if we 
had a printed list of delegates, as the B. of 
L. E. does, it would help us out. You 
don’t know how trying it is to puzzle 
your brain and get them all but a few, and 
have to give up. But it is fun, and shows 
that Sister Morsey has a genius for inven- 
tion, and I hope when she is through with 
this she will zzven¢ some other game to 
amuse us through the winter. I think we 
all appreciate any new innovation, espe- 
cially when it is so interesting. 

G. V.-PRES. 





CLINTON, ILL. 
MME. EpDITRESS: The four G. I. A. 
Divisions situated in the central part of 
Illinois had a most enjoyable experience 
the first week in September, the same 
being a visit from their dearly loved 
Grand President. I who was fortunate to 
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be able to accompany her on the round 
trip am sure I voice her sentiments when 
I say that.the hospitality and tender sis- 
terly feeling met with on every hand made 
an impress on our hearts which “Old 
Time” himself can never efface, and this 
is a most satisfactory proof of the good 
our society is accomplishing. Our first 
stop was at Bloomington, and though 
taken by surprise, there was nothing lack- 
ing in the warm welcome of the President, 
Mrs. Akers. Much as she would have 
liked to “show off” the work of her 
Division, she was unable on account of 
the absence of several of her officers; but 
Sister Murdock was perfectly satisfied, as 
she knew what they could do, having vis- 
ited them a short time ago. The meeting 
was tinged with sadness, as it was the 
farewell of one of their oldest and most 
faithful workers. Sister Akers presented 
her some very appropriate presents in the 
name of the Division, and in her own 
manner, which isenough said. The re- 
sponse was very touching, and there were 
few dry eyes; but such tears do no harm. 
In the evening, Sisters and Brothers gath- 
ered at the home of the President, and a 
never-to-be-forgotten evening was spent. 
If I was mother of the Auxiliary, I would 
rather take my children by surprise than 
not; I would feel sure the warm welcome 
extended came right from the heart.’ The 
next morning we started for the beautiful 
capital of our State, and were met and es- 
corted to one of the most elegant homes 
in the city, where we dined and rested till 
the meeting hour. During the afternoon 
and evening we visited four of the most 
beautiful homes ever possessed by railroad 
people, but our pleasure was mixed with 
sadness, as since the strike all those 
homes have skeletons in their closets. 
Their owners do not know whether they 
willbe able to keep them or not, work 


they must have soon, and as the company 


they worked for refuses to take them back, 
they do not know what they are going to 
do; but through all their trials the noble 
band of Auxiliary women have never lost 
their courage. Forced to give up their 
hall, they hold regular meetings in their 
homes, thus showing that they have not 
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lost faith in the dear old B. of L. E. 

We left that night, sadder than when we 
came, that very sadness proving how 
strong is the bond of love and sympathy 
engendered by our society. Our next 
stop was Centralia, where we had another 
very narrow escape from a surprise party, 
the news of our coming having reached 
them only a few hours before train time. 
One would never have believed it from 
the turnout and the good things they had 
to eat. They had an evening session, 
which was very pleasant to us, but very 
lengthy to something less,than a score of 
boys, who were impatiently waiting on the 
outside. Their time came at last and 
proved very pleasant and instructive, as 
we listened to good remarks from Broth- 
ers and Sisters, and a very instructive 
and encouraging talk from our Grand 
President. Atalate hour we said “ good 
night” and “good-bye” to all but our 
good Sister Stone, who took us in for the 
night, but who we can never forgive for 
waking us out of a sweet sleep so early in 
the morning. All powerful as our dear 
Auxiliary is, it could not induce the I. C. 
Co. to delay their train until we had our 
nap out; but wait until we get our rights, 
that company will hear from us; in the 
meantime, the old 1124 and that genial 
conductor, whose very name is refreshing 
this hot weather, took us to ‘ Clinton,” 
the home of your humble servant. Mod- 
esty forbids that I should say very much 
about the manner in which we entertained 
our honored guest. Just before the open- 
ing of our meeting in the afternoon we 
had her inspect the hanging of a large 
crayon picture of herself, which had been 
presented to the Division by one of her 
members. After going through with 
ritual work, she encouraged us by saying 
our work would compare very favorably 
with the best working Divisions. After tak- 
ing tea with our President, she took a car- 
riage ride about our city, which we are by 
no means ashamed to show visitors. The 
evening was spent with Sisters, Brothers 
and friends at the home of our President. 
Sister Murdock spent the last hours of the 
night with the owner of the “ Auxiliary 
pony,” said pony taking her to the Dia- 
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mond special at 2:25 A. M., for Chicago. 
Thus ended the most enjoyable little trip 
of my life, for which I sincerely thank 
“Sister Murdock.” Lucy HINCHCLIFF. 





Is Marriage a Failure? 





[TESTIMONY ON BOTH SIDES—AND JUDGMENT 
RENDERED.] 





The following beautiful poem, by Henry-T. 
Stanton, poet laureate of Kentucky, author of 
““The Moneyless Man,’ and other poems, was 
written on the spur of the moment, for a friend, 
and without thought of publication. The Post 
captured it vz et armis. Mr. Stanton is now hold- 
ing a position in the Interior Department. 


Is marriage a failure? I asked ofa maid, 

Whose life had gone out from the shine to the 
shade, 

Whose skirts were all draggled and stained with 
the dew 

Of grasses the scythe of the years had gone 
throu gh— 

Is marriage a failure? and turning her head 

To the long-trodden path she would never more 
tread, 

Lamenting her fate, with an audible sigh, 

From out of her bitterness, answered me: “ Aye.”’ 


Is marriage a failure? I asked ofa bride, 

Who lived in the present with fullness of pride, 
Whose lips were just meeting the flagon of wine 
She must drink to the lees in her revel divine— 
Is marriage a failure? and quick in her cheek 
The happy heart-current was eager to speak. 
Her lips were apart and her eyes were aglow, 

As, out of her heaven, she answered me: ‘‘ No.”’ 


Is marriage a failure? I asked of a man, 

Whose volumes of nature were ‘‘read as he ran,” 

Whose purpose in life was “ to have and to hold,” 

Whose passion was self and whose deity gold— 

Is marriage a failure? and quicker he went— 

No moment in folly like this to be spent— 

But hearing full well as he hastened on by, 

He laughed in my face, and he answered me: 
ce Aye ! ” 


Is marriage a failure? I asked ofa pair, 

Who stood in the sunset with silvery hair, 

Whose evening of life was approaching its close, 
In odor of hay and in scent of the rose— 

Is marriage a failure? and womanand man, 

Who toiling together had tested the plan, 

Who entered the brook and kept on with its flow, 
Till reaching the ocean—they answered me : ‘‘No.”’ 


Is marriage a failure? Iasked ofa beast, 
Untouched at the hands of a hallowing priest, 
Whose will was his law, whose muscle his boast, 
Who looked on the world as his brothel at most— 
Is marriage a failure? and up from his lair, 

From caverns of darkness, from foulness of air, 
Came loudly his savage and sensual cry, 

That toldof his nature and answered me: “ Aye.” 
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Is marriage a failure? I asked of the birds, 

When their music of spring they are setting to 
words, 

When building their houses on leafy estates 

And teaching their young to be couples and 
mates— 

Is marriage a failure? and out of the grove, 

Their odorous Eden of innocent love, 

The singers in answer were unified so, 

That echoes from everywhere uttered their ‘‘ No.” 


Is marriage a failure? I said to myself, 

As I peered in the eyes of a tangled-haired elf, 

And then in the graver and holier face 

Of her of my bosom—thank God for His grace— 

Is marriage a failure? and out of my breast, 

In pity for allof such bondage unblest, 

With every glad pulse of my being aflow, 

The answer came swelling, ‘‘A thousand times, 
No.”’ —Washington Post. 
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MME. EDITRESS: In the September num- 
ber quite a lengthy article appeared, in 
reply to acommiunication from “ Jacqueta.” 
Now, I wondered, and asked the question, 
“Tf the coming in contact with ail classes 
of men would not rob women of that deli- 
cate reserve and modesty that is the great 
attraction of a good woman,” and I did 
not fora moment suppose that my inno- 
cent little article would call down on my 
devoted head such an avalanche of pro- 
test, backed by Rev. Talmage. 

Now, I hope I am “dear” and “dainty,” 
and am willing to acknowledge I am 
“timid,” consequently, the good Sister’s 
article has almost annihilated me; but I 
had no thought of the “ bread winner,” that 
necessity compels to go out in the world 
to maintain herself and those dear to her, 
but meant those restless women that are 
not content to do their duty in the sphere 
of life that they are placed in, and I would 
like to say, right here, that, from actual 
observation, I know that two-thirds of the 
“typewriters, copyists and clerks” are 
ladies who are not compelled to work; 
but the money they earn is their own to 
spend on dress, or any extravagance that 
suits them; they have good homes, and 
parents to provide for them, but they like 
the excitement of office life, and it gives 
them the means to gratify their vanity in 
expensive clothing. There are avenues 
open for women to earn money without 
pushing themselves into positions that 
men are, by nature’s laws, better qualified 
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to fill. I am as much opposed to the 
“dainty puppet” as I am to women 
“turning the furrows;” still, if women 
are determined to do the work heretofore 
supposed to belong to the sterner sex, they 
might as well plow as do any other labo- 
rious work. My queries were not addressed 
to engineers’ wives alone, but I know of 
what I speak, as an engineer’s wife, and 
have ‘wrestled with the lampblack and 
grease-dripping suits of blue,” and still 
I feel that “ dainty womanliness”’ is “one 
of the greatest jewels of my life,” and 
although, perhaps, qualified to fill posi- 
tions open to women, have never had any 
desire to abandon my home duties. A 
good woman’s home is her kingdom; 
there her influence is felt and appreciated ; 
there the holiest ties, the most loving re- 
membrances linger, and to the weary en- 
gineer is there anything more desirable 
than the rest and welcome he knows is 
waiting for him in the home presided 
over by the loving wife, and could he have 
it so were his wife a business woman? 
The good Sister says, in her article: ‘‘ Each 
woman is ordained to be herself,” and 
“Jet those who love to be dainty be so,” 
etc. I am proud to know that I have been 
fitted in the mould of the ones who prefer 
the quiet of my own little home, and am 
content to leave the business part of the 
home where it belongs. But, Mme. Ed- 
itress, as I do not care to go into any con- 
troversy on this subject, and monopolize 
your pages to the exclusion of more in- 
teresting matter, I will close. Thanking 
you for allowing me so much space, 
I am, fraternally yours, 
JACQUETA. 





Advice to Husbands. 

MmMe&. EDITRESS: Too many husbands 
treat their wives altogether as if they were 
nothing but genteel drudges, the managers 
of their homes, and nothing more. Ifa 
man marries a woman to acquire a good 
housekeeper, and the woman knows it, I 
have nothing to say; but if a man marries 
a woman to be his w7/e, in all which that 
term implies, then let him treat her asa 
wife. Simply to provide well for her is 
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not enough; any man of generous im- 
pulses would do that much for a woman— 
even just a housekeeper—who keeps his 
house in order. A wife is a little more 
than that; at least, she should be; that is 
where the unfortunate “ American” greed 
for gold comes in. Men are too apt to 
measure everything by material standard. 
They think that if they give their wives 
everything they want they ought to be 
happy; just as in business employers 
think all their employes want is more 
salary; but the kind word of praise often 
goes farther than mere compensation, and 
hundreds of wives to-day would appreci- 
ate one loving word from their husbands. 
more than all the money and comforts 
lavished upon them. To be given plenty 
to eat and plenty to wear is but a poor 
offering to a heart that is longing for the 
expression of a husband’s love. The body 
cannot feed upon that which it is not 
given, and the heart cannot be lightened 
by that which it is not told. I believe in 
little acts of consideration shown by hus- 
bands to their wives. They are the very 
essence of life; but something must be 
added, and that something is an expressed 
love. DORTTLY. 





Answers to conundrums in October 
JOURNAL.—28. Zimmerman, Div. 70. 29. 
Hammond, Div. 81. 30. (H)inch-cliff, Div. 
86.) (3 riWarer,’ Div.:. 96) feaaseSteware 
Divser106,")53,.100./" 337) “Otinn Dive ose 
34. Go(l)t(z)-Got, Div. 175. 35. Mc(C)Lel- 
lan, Divii6r:. 36. Potts, Div.63..;37.\.Bar- 
bee, Divs. 105, 52. 38. Bissett, Div. 140. 





In Georgia. 





The mocking birds sing all night long 
In Georgia ! 

No end to all the light and song 
In Georgia ! 


The color’s always in the clods 
In Georgia ! 

The fishing lines have goldenrods 
In Georgia ! 


The truest friends—the sweetest life, 
In Georgia ! 

So kiss your sweetheart, love your wife 
In Georgia ! — Selected. 
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Division News. 


To all Sub-Division Insurance Agents, I 
am most happy to state that there were no 
assessments called for October, but would 
earnestly request all members of the in- 
surance to remit more promptly to their 
agents so that we may be able to pay our 
benefits more promptly. 

Yoursin F. L. P., Mary C. ORR, 
Gen’lSec’y Ins. 


At the meeting held Sept 12, 2 letter 
was read from Brother Heyser, F. A. E. 
Div. 323, inviting the Sisters of Div. 129 to 
meet with them Sunday afternoon, Sept. 
23rd. The chief being absent, Brother 
McCann bid us welcome and explained 
why they wished this meeting. Their ob- 
ject was to discuss the renting of another 
hall and an invitation was extended for 
that purpose; you can imagine our sur- 
prise when in walked Brothers Mathews 
and Rivers with parties laden with ice 
cream and cake, all doing full justice. 
This is the second time we have met 
together recently, and as such enjoyable 
afternoons have been spent, it is the wish 
of the Brothers of Div. 323 that we have 
these meetings often. SEc. DIv. 129. 


THE Sisters of Div. 172, of South Balti- 
more, gave a lawn fete, at the home of 
Sister C. Brookey, in Martinsburg, W. Va., 
on Tuesday, September 26th, and all who 
were present had a delightful time. Tables 
were set on the lawn, which was beauti- 
fully lighted for the occasion. Ice cream 
and cake were served during the evening. 
The Sisters of 172 extend many thanks to 
the gentlemen and ladies for their kind- 
ness during their stay in Martinsburg, and 
hope soon to meet them all again in their 
own homes; also extend thanks to Mr. T. 
Fitzgerald, for granting us free transporta- 
tion over the road. SEC. 


DIVISION 144 gave a surprise party to 
their President, October 3rd, it being her 
birthday. The evening was passed very 
pleasantly with music and singing, fur- 
nished by the daughters of two of our 
Sisters. Cards were afterwards indulged 
in, until half-past ten, when an elegant 
lunch was served by the Sisters, for which 
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they received great praise from the Broth- 
ers who were fortunate enough to be 
present. POP, OF 4a 


SINCE my last article for the JOURNAL, 
Division 159 has been called upon to lay 
to rest our most worthy Sister McClain. 
She was one of our charter members, and 
to say she was a worthy member does not 
half express her lovely character; she was 
a faithful wife, a loving daughter and sis- 
ter and a most devoted mother. It was 
over one year ago, while ministering to 
the wants of her dying baby, she contract- 
ed that fatal disease consumption, and as 
we laid her beside her little one the 
thought came to me, happy child and 
happy mother, reunited never to part. 
Death for her had no fears, she was ready 
and willing to go, only for the thought of 
leaving her little daughter; and now, Sis- 
ters, letus not only be ready and willing 
to go, but let us provide for the dear ones 
we are compelled to leave behind. The 
way is made so easy now, that to leave 
this duty unperformed seems almost a sin, 
for itsurely is a duty we owe our family. 

Notlong ago Sister McKay kindly offered 
her beautiful lawn for us to hold a social, 
which we most gladly accepted, and had a 
most enjoyable time. We served cake 
and cream, also voted a watch charm to 
the most popular Brotherhood man. 
Brother Houszeal won the prize. Miss 
Jessie McKay, in her sweet way, thanked 
all for their kindness in awarding her the 
prize for being the most popular young 
lady of the evening. As we walked up the 
lawn, our eyes met with a_ beautiful 
“lantern” bearing our emblem, also the 
letters, G. I. A. to B. of L. E., shone forth, 
illuminating the yard most grandly, and 
for this gift we must thank Sister Elmore, 
who is ever ready to lend a helping hand 
in the good work. And how much good 
we can do if we only go hand in hand 
together, and let sisterly love and harmony 
ever be with us, not only in Division 
room, but wherever we are. We have not 
been able to do as large an amount of 
work as some of our sister Divisions, but 
I can say few meetings pass that we do 
not make some heart glad by kindness 
shown them. One thing more—Sister All- 
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wood was more than welcome. I did no 
more than a Sister ought to do for 
another. For fear of the waste basket, I 
will say “ good bye.” PRES. 159. 


THE most brilliant event in the social 
season of Golden Grain Div., No. 164, was 
an elegant reception, Thursday evening, 
September 13th, for Mrs. C. M. Wetmore, 
the first Past President of our Division ; 
when, in answer to a ring of the bell, she 
opened the door to behold the full mem- 
bership of 164, with their husbands, who 
had gathered at the home of Sister H. N. 
Brehmens, and came in a body to surprise 
her. The whole affair was in the hands of 
Mrs. D. A. Linley, our President, and 
nothing was left undone to make the sur- 
prise a perfect one, and the evening enjoy- 
able to all. For a moment, Sister Wet- 
more was nonplused, but soon was greeted 
with a hearty hand-shake. All being ad- 
mitted, the lower floors were soon filled 
to overflowing, when all were seated. 
Small tables were arranged, and the even- 
ing spent in playing progressive high five. 
The first prize was won by Sister Finley ; 
Brother Durlin carrying off the laurels for 
the gentlemen. After all were seated 
around long tables, with Sister Wetmore 
at the head, Sister Finley arose, and pro- 
ceeded to make a presentation speech. 
Addressing Sister Wetmore, she spoke 
briefly and as follows: “I am requested 
by our Sisters to present you this pin, 
which is the emblem of the office you 
now hold in our Division. We heartily 
thank you for your good work as President 
for the past year, and while you have step- 
ped from the chair, let me assure you that 
you have not stepped from our hearts, 
and will ever be looked upon as our first 
leader.” When Sister Finley had con- 
cluded, she presented the pin to Sister 
Wetmore, who attempted to respond, but 
gave it up, and simply thanked her friends 
for the beautiful token of their regard. 
The members then served refreshments. 
After all had partaken, the little gather- 
ing broke up, with hand-shaking and a 
mutual expression of good wishes. 

The members of Golden Grain Div., 164, 
with their families, surprised Mrs. Geo. 
Walker on Friday evening, Sept. 28, at the 
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home of Sister D. Anderson. It was in 
the nature of a farewell before joining her 
husband in their new home in Spooner, 
Wis. The early evening was spent in card 
playing and chatting. Near the close of 
the evening, Sister Finley stepped forward 
and in behalf of the members, with a few 
well-chosen remarks, presented Sister 
Walker with a set of silver, as a small 
token of the esteem in which she is held in 
our Division. Sister Walker responded 
with a few brief remarks, after which 
all joined in escorting her and baby 
Bessie to the late train, with regret that 
she be the first charter member to leave 
our Division. All joined in wishing 
Brother and Sister Walker success in 
their new home. 
Mrs. E. L.. DURLIN, Sec. 


DIVISION 91 has been called on twice 
this summer to mourn the loss of a Sister. 
Sister Delia Rasbock died May 30th, while 
visiting in Clinton, with only an hour or 
two of sickness. Sister Fannie Bicknell 
died August 3rd, after weeks and months 
of sickness. Both Sisters were always 
loyal to their Division, and we miss them 
when we meet at our Division, and mourn 
their loss. 

On the 7th of September, we had 
the pleasure of a visit from our Grand 
President, which we enjoyed very much, 
our only regret being the shortness of the 
notice that she was coming and the shert 
length of her stay with us. We had a 
called meeting at 6:30 P. M., after which 
Divs 24, B. of ly. E., were invited to join 
us. All enjoyed light refreshments. Re- 
marks were made by the Grand President 
and others. Sister Hinchcliff, of Clinton, 
Ill., accompanied the Grand President. 
Div. 91 thanks them both for the pleasant 
visit, and hope they will come again soon. 

DIv. 9I. 


CaAcTUuS DIv., 195, was organized August 
18th, 1894, with fifteen charter members 
and more to join in the near future. Mrs. 
J. H. Graham, President of “ Marvin 
Hughitt” Division, 74, of Boone, Iowa, was 
visiting in the city and kindly consented 
to organize the Division; her untiring 
interest and zeal while with us has given 
us the right start, and too much praise ~ 
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can not be given her; as a grand organ- 
izer, she has shown her perfect ability to 
perform her duties. Out of respect and 
appreciation for the efficient organizer, 
the ladies of the Auxiliary decided to give 
a lawn social in her honor. The home of 
Sister Cooly was selected; the spacious 
grounds were brilliantly illuminated with 
headlights and lanterns and the table set 
on the lawn fairly groaned under its 
weight of good things. When all had 
gathered round the festive board, Mrs. 
Duffy, our Vice-President, in a few well 
chosen words, presented Mrs. Graham 
with a souvenir spoon made of Black 
Hills silver, as a token of remem- 
brance from the Auxiliary. Mrs. Graham 
responded with appropriate remarks and 
all proceeded to partake of the bountiful 
supper, after which games and social con- 
versation passed the time until time to go 
home. All went away wishing the return of 
many like occasions and pronouncing Mr. 
and Mrs Cooly royalentertainers. This 
Div., so far as we are informed, is the only 
one in the State of Nebraska, and words 
of encouragement from other Divisions 
will be gratefully received. In the 
name of the Auxiliary I want to thank 
the Brothers of the B.of L. E. for their 
generous gift of a beautiful frame for our 
charter, which now adorns the Division 
room. Our meetings are held in the Ma- 
sonic hall, and all wait anxiously for the 
first and third Wednesdays of each month. 

Mrs. GEO. PARKER. | 


PRIDE OF CHATTANOOGA DiIv., 176, had 
quite a social time at Sister Carey’s, our 
worthy President’s home, on Aug. 30; sev- 
eral of the Sisters met to make a banner 
for our Division, but to Brother and Sister 
Doud are due the honor of making it. It 
is a beauty. We were agreeably surprised 
when Sister Carey invited us into the 
dining-room to partake of ice cream and 
cake, which was delicious. We also had 
some very good music rendered on the 
piano. On Sept. 3rd, the ladies of our 
Division were furnished carriages by the 
committee of arrangements to celebrate 
Labor Day; quite a number of Sisters 
were in procession, our carriages heading 
our Brother engineers in the parade. We 
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enjoyed the day, notwithstanding the very 
warm weather. Accept well wishes for all 
Auxiliaries. Div. 176. 


THE ladies of Wisconsin Valley Div., 
175, were extended a pressing invitation 
by Sister Frew, of Chippewa Falls, to at- 
tend a dinner at her home, Sept. 4, 1894. 
Several of the Sisters took the train from 
here, arriving at Chippewa Falls at 12:15 
P. M., where we were met by Brother 
Frew, who escorted us to their home, 
where a bountiful repast was spread. The 
table was heavily ladened with luxuries of 
the season and was beautifully decorated 
with flowers. After dinner, we were driven 
around the city, taking in the sights and 
visiting several of the ladies of the said 
city. DIV. 175. 


ONE of the pleasantest events in the 
history of Division 132 was a surprise party 
tendered Sister George Collie, on the 
evening of August 15th. After refresh- 
ments were served, Sister Gordon, in be- 
half of the Division, presented her with a 
handsome silver butter-dish, a small token 
of our love and appreciation. Sister Col- 
he, in a few words, very feelingly thanked 
the Sisters, and promised us when she 
couldcontrol her feelings better she would 
say more. She has been Treasurer of this 
Division ever since we were organized, 
and has filled her office to the satisfaction 


of all. A pleasant evening was enjoyed by 
all who were so fortunate as to be 
present. DIV. 132. 


THE members of Electric Light Div., 
126, have decided to give aseries of socials 
during the coming winter, each member 
to entertain in turn, as her name appears. 
alphabetically on roll-call. As the name 
of our Chaplain, Mrs. A. D. Cowell, appears 
first, the doors of her home were thrown 
open on Wednesday afternoon, September 
19th, from 2 till 6 o’clock. A good many 
were present, and all took a great interest 
in a quilt just begun, and which will be 
worked on at future meetings. Refresh- 
ments were served, and all spent a very 
pleasant afternoon. That the meetings 
may be kept up with the same good willis 
the wish of all. 

Mrs. H. WHETSEL, Sec. 126. 
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Technieal. 


The Largest Mogul Locomotive in the 
World. 

We are indebted to Locomotive Engt- 
neering for the following specifications of 
the largest mogul in service anywhere— 
one of ten recently built by the Baldwin 
Works for the Delaware, Susquehanna & 
Schuylkill road. . 

The engine was designed by Daniel 
Coxe, Jr., superintendent of the road, and 
is a fine example of a modern freight loco- 
motive, embodying, as it does, all the 
latest improvements, and having every 
convenience for the safe and expeditious 
hhandling of very heavy freight trains. 
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Boiler, made throughout of flange 
plates, homogeneous cast steel %-in. 
thick; 72 in. diameter at smallest ring; 
straight; longitudinal seams butt jointed 
with double welt strips; all rivets hand 
driven, button set; dome placed in center ; 
pressure 160 pounds per square in. 

Tubes, 270, of iron 13 wire gauge, 12 
feet long, 24 in. diameter. 

Fire-box, 132 7-16 in. long, 42 in. wide 
inside, 3-in. water space on sides, 4-in. 
back and front. 

All short stays in boiler drilled. 

Crown supported by radial stays I in. 
diameter, 41% in. between centers. 

Rocking grates in three sections. 

Short extension smoke arch. 

Two-wheeled engine truck has 36-in. 
steel tired wrought iron wheels, with jour- 





It may not be generally known that the 
D., S. & S. is owned by the Coxe Bros. & 
Co., a coal mining concern, and that there 
are some sixty odd miles of main line, all 
on their own land. 

The general dimensions of the engine 
are as follows: 

Cylinders, 22 x 28 in. 

Drivers, 62 in. diameter, all flanged. 

Gauge of track, 4 ft. 9 in. 

Fuel, lump anthracite. 

Wheel base, engine, 22 ft. 5 in. 

Driving wheel base, 14 ft. 

Wheel base of tender, I1 ft. 6 in. 

Total length of engine and tender, 62 ft. 
7 in, 

Weight, total, 151,000 pounds. 

Weight on drivers, 136,000 pounds. 

Weight of tender (loaded), 90,000 pounds. 


nals 6 in. diameter and 12 in. long. 

Nathan triple sight feed lubricators. 

Jerome metallic packing. 

Cast steel crossheads, Ajax metal bear- 
ings. 

Slide valve, Richardson baianced. 

All drivers are flanged with 514-in. tread 
Krupp crucible steel tires 3 inch thick. 

Axles, steel, with journals gin. diameter 
and 12 in. long. 

Driving boxes of steeled cast iron, with 
Ajax bearings. 

Side rods of steel, oil cups forged on. 

Crank pins, steel, Coffin toughened pro- 
cess. 

Injectors, Little Giants, No. 10, 1889 pat- 
tern, both on right side. 

Cab of steel with ventilator, ceiled and 
wainscoted with ash. 


“ 
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Leach air blast sander. 

Pennsylvania R. R. standard whistle. 

Crosby safety valves (3). 

Air bell ringer. 

Four gauge cocks. 

Westinghouse air brakes, with Ameri- 
can outside equalized driver brakes, 9 %4-in- 
pump. 

Tender, 6-wheeled, wrought iron, steel- 
tired wheels 42-in. diameter, brakes on all 
wheels. Janney coupleron tank. National 
hollow brake beams. 

Capacity of tank, 4,000 gallons. 

Tender axles, steel, journals 
diameter, 1o-in. long. 

The P.R.R. standard (3 bars) connection 
between engine and tender is used. 

The jacket, outside of cab, is painted, 
like the rest of the engine and tender, 
Brunswick green. ; 

It will be noticed that all the latest im- 
provements are to be found on these en- 
gines. 

The throttle lever stands up behind the 
reverse lever, the pair of them looking 
something like a man and a ten-year-old 
boy, the throttle stem is outside the boiler 
connecting to the operating lever on side 
of dome. 


6%-in. 


The frames are remarkably heavy, es- 
pecially in front of and around the cylin- 
ders; they doa great deal of heavy pushing. 

The 6-wheeled tender has long elliptic 
springs on top of each box, the center and 
back pair equalized. : 

The material selected for these engines 
has been the best to be had, the design 
presenting some new features, and the size 
and weight going beyond any precedent. 
They were intended to pull coal trains 
from Roan, the central point on this road, 
to Perth Amboy, N. J., over the Lehigh 
Valley road. There was a misunderstand- 
ing about this arrangement, as the bridges 
of the L. V. were not ready to stand such 
heavy engines, and the L. V. R. R. bought 
six of the engines, and have them in heavy 
freight service on the northern division of 
the road. The four in service on the D., 
S. & S. are each handling two of the trains 
formerly hauled by the old 19x24 moguls. 

Some anxiety was felt as to their effect 
on the track, as the rails are only 60 pounds 
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per yard, but the road department say they 
can see no difference. 

Mr. Coxe is very enthusiastic about the 
6-wheeled tanks; they ride splendidly; 
have never had a hot box, and are simpler 
and cheaper than the double-truck tender. 





Electric Railroads in Maryland. 





The notion of building long-distance 
electric railroads, which is now so popular 
in many States, seems to have had for 
some time a particuiarly good hold on the 
imagination of the people of Maryland. 
The State is moderately well supplied 
with steam railroads now; that is, it has 
about 13 miles of railroad per 100 square 
miles of territory, and there are but two 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers’ State groups which have more; that 
is group 2, which includes New York, 
most of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey, has 18.42 miles of railroad 
per 100 square miles of area, and group 3, 
which includes Indiana, Ohio and the 
southern peninsula of Michigan, has 17.75. 
Group I, the New England States, has a 
smaller mileage compared to the area 
than Maryland, being 11.39. In miles of 
railroad per 10,000 inhabitants, the State 
falls slightly below the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners’ groups I and 2. 

It is often said, however, and probably 
somewhat felt, that the railroad system of 
Maryland is rather one for through traffic 
than for local business, and this feeling 
has perhaps stimulated electric railroad 
speculation to unusual activity. More- 
over, on the Eastern Shore where there is 
a considerable population, the railroads 
which exist are so disposed that they do 
not give direct and easy communication 
between the more important towns. 

To show what a hold,the prospect of 
using electric railroads for local traffic 
has taken upon the public mind in Mary- 
land, it is necessary only to mention the 
several projects which have been pro- 
posed. Nearly two years ago a company 
was formed and stock subscribed for 
building an extensive system in Frederick 
and Washington counties, connecting 
Frederick with the principal towns of the 
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Catoctin Valley and running over into 
the Middletown Valley, the whole system 
finding a terminus at Brunswick on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. This ambi- 
tious scheme fell through after a few 
thousand dollars had been expended and 
a futile effort had been made to break 
ground for the line over Catoctin Moun- 
tain. 

A similar project has been advocated on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, to unite 
the several county seats. A company to 
promote and build this line isin existence, 
though nothing has actually been done 
toward placing the stock or making capi- 
tal ‘available for the construction of the 
lines. In this connection also may be 
mentioned the Baltimore-Washington 
Boulevard, which has been talked of for 
several years, an enabling act having been 
passed by the Legislature for acquiring 
the right-of-way and building the road 
through Baltimore, Howard and Prince 
George counties. These are three of the 
most ambitious schemes which have been 
projected. 

Some further idea of the active interest 
in electric railroads may be gathered from 
what is being done in extending lines from 
Baltimore to several parts of the State. 
August 3, ground was broken on the Balti- 
more, Middle River & Sparrow Point 
Railway. This will open a line of local 
traffic from the city down the north bank 
of the Patapcso. Late in August a meet- 
ing was held in Westminster, Md., to pro- 
mote the project of building a trolley road 
from Reisterstown through Westminster 
to Union Mills. This will be part of 
a line proposed between Baltimore and the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. The Traction 
Company of Baltimore already has a 
branch in operation from the old bounda- 
ries of the city to Pikesville, a distance of 
7 miles. This line was opened in 1893, 
and is earning 6 per cent. on a capital 
stock of $500,000. A company exists, and 
contracts have been let for grading and 
laying track, for operating a road be- 
tween Pikesville and Emory Grove. 
This line will be virtually an extension 
of the Traction Company’s branch, and 
will run through to Reisterstown, 9 miles 
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from Pikesville, and is expected to be 
ready for passengers at the opening of 
the camping season in Emory Grove next 
year. The company forming in West- 
minster will take up the work of extend- 
ing this line from Reisterstown to Union 
Mills, in Carroll County, a distance of 17 
miles. This would leave only 17 miles 
to be traversed between Gettysburg and 
Union Mills, and 5 miles of that distance 
is already covered by the southward branch 
of the line already constructed at Gettys- 
burg. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
project of connecting Gettysburg with 
Baltimore by electric railroad may be 
realized in the near future. When com- 
pleted, this railroad will not only afford 
means of transit between Baltimore, the 
racing grounds at Pimlico, Emory Grove 
encampment and the growing towns in 
Carroll and York counties, and easy access 
to Gettysburg, but it is hoped, by the use 
of express and freight cars, will open up 
avast truck and fruit region to supply 
Baltimore markets. 

Similar projects are on foot to connect 
Catonsville with Baltimore, on the south- 
west, and Ellicott City with the metropolis 
on the west,as Pikesville, Roland Park, 
and Towson are already connected. 





Link and Valve [lotion. 


SAN: FRANCISCO, Oct. 4, 1894. 
EDITOR JOURNAL: In answer to J. E. 
Oren, on page 927 of the October JouR- 
NAL, I submit two sketches; in Fig. 1, I 





HIG? 1. 
took a five-foot wheel, 24 inch stroke, and 
find that a movement of 221%4° will give a 
movement of 1 inch of the piston, that is, 
supposing there is no lost motion that is 
from ato 6, from atocis about 3 inches, 
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equal to 43%° movement of the crank, 
which is full port opening on Fig.2. Fig. 
2is valve diagram showing movement of 
valve in full stroke, taking 5-inch travel, 
34-inch outside lap, %-inch lead line, and 
line inside in which @ is the dead center; 
6 is 22%° movement of crank or driver 





FIG. 2. 

and shows the valve to have opened the 
port % inch, while at ¢ or 434° the port is 
fully open 1% inches, eto d representing 
the width of steam port, ¢ being the lap 
circle and f/the lead. Fig. 2 isthe valve 
diagram as designed by Prof. Zuener, and 
if there is no lost motion will show the 
correct movement of the valve in full 
stroke. > Fo OMALL. 





MARQUETTE, MICH. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: As one of the in- 
terested boys of the B. of L. E. on link 
and valve motion, allow me space in your 
JOURNAL to answer the questions of M. J. 
E. Oren, M. M. To make answers plain 
and practicable to those who might have 
overlooked them, would like questions 
again inserted. 

First question. With reverse lever in 
forward notch go-ahead, main-rod stand- 
ing from back dead center and stopped at 
22%° of driving wheel circumference, how 
far has the piston traveled in the cylinder, 
stroke 24 inches, crank-pin 12 inches 
from center? And how far has the valve 
traveled, and how much of an opening 
would the port show if the chest lid was 
removed ? 

Answer to first question. By moving 
engine from back dead center 22%° of 
the driving wheel circumference, the pis- 
ton would travel 15-16 of an inch in the 
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cylinder and the valve would open the 
port 15-16 of an inch, with 5-inch throw of 
eccentric, both rocker-arms same length 
and 3% of an inch outside lap, and 1-16 
inch lead in full stroke would give r inch 
port opening. 

Second question. Link in full gear, go 
ahead; how many degrees more does the 
lower end of the link travel than the up- 
per end in completing one stroke of the 
valve? 

Answer to second question. The lower 
end of link does not move any farther 
than the top end in one stroke of the 
valve. What I consider the upper and 
lower ends of the link would be the centers 
of the link pin. 

I would also like to ask a question: 

What is the stroke of valve? 

There is a difference of opinion, and I 
would be pleased to hear from those who 
are interested. As I understand it, and 
have answered my question on the theory 
that one stroke of a valve is made in one 
revolution of the wheel. While others 
contend that it is from back to forward 
end of steam chest, and vice versa. 

WM. McCLELLAND. 





Renewed Interest. 

There seems to be something of a re- 
vival of interest in our Technical Depart- 
ment, and we hope the questions and an- 
swers just started will give a new impetus 
to the mental thoughts and pens of our 
many Brothers who can make answer to 
to those who desire to ask questions if 
they are so disposed. We have discussed 
in our own mind what could cause a lax 
interest in this department. We are loth 
to believe that there has been any reverses 
in the fortunes of the Brotherhood that of 
right should make any member indiffer- 
ent to the common welfare of our Order. 
The Technical Departmeut can be made 
an interesting and edifying part of our 
JOURNAL, and have all of it original and 
from the pen and brain of our own mem-. 
bers. If they will only wake up out of 
the lethargy, or at least seeming indiffer- 
ence, that is so plainly manifest, every- 
thing will move along smoothly.—ED. 
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{From the Traveling Engineers’ Association, held 
at Denver, Col., Sept. 11, 1894.] 
A Uniform Form of Examination of 
Firemen for Promotion, and New 
Men for Employment. 





To the President and Members of the Traveling 
Engineers’ Assoctation : 


Your Committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting, on the subject, ‘A Uniform Form of Ex- 
amination of Firemen for Promotion, and New 
Men for Employment,” submit the following as 
their report: 

So much has been written on this subject that 
your Committee feel they have considerable more 
on their shoulders than they can do justice to, 
but to our mind the most important thing that 
railroad companies can do for themselves is to 
procure the right kind of men for their firemen 
and future engineers. If care is not exercised in 
this particular, it is almost impossible to control 
the service later. The general reputation of the 
applicant for position, the kind of family he 
comes from and the company he keeps, so far as 
it can be ascertained, should all have an import- 
ant bearing on this. Because he may be recom- 
mended by some prominent man in a town, or 
politician, should be given but little considera- 
tion. Those who are recommended by small 
politicians in towns or cities are generally of the 
poorest class that could possiby be had. Unless 
there is good reason, and one should know per- 
sonally about the character of such people, it 
would be safe to reject them. 

The day of railroading by brute force is about 
done away with, and intelligence and good “‘ horse 
sense” are stepping in. It was but afew years 
ago when all the qualifications that were neces- 
sary for a man to have to secure a position on an 
engine was to bea ‘‘ good fellow,’ and have lots 
of muscle, but in these days of sharp competi- 
tion, brains must be the first element to be con- 
sidered. Your Committee do not believe in going 
clear down in technicalities, asa man must learn 


a good deal of his business by experience, but we 


do believe that the only way to get fit men for our 
locomotives to-day is to have an examination that 
they know they will have to pass at stated inter- 
vals. This examination is gotten up conservative 
enough, so that you can reasonably demand of a 
man that if he desires to continue in the service, 
that he must be right up in his examination. Yet 
the examination is severe enough to leave no 
doubt that the candidate is taking an interest in 
his.work. 

We do not believe in publishing the answers to 
questions that are asked the candidates. Thereis 
always a way for a man to get information if he 
wants it very badly. 

We would suggest that 19 years minimum and 
22 years maximum be the standard of years at 
which men be placed as firemen. After a man is 
over 22 years of age he does not learn as readily 
as he does when younger. When the maximum 
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age is placed between 25 and 30 years, the candi- 
date on many roads is worn out before promotion 
comes. 

The Traveling Engineer should be required to 
keep posted on the everyday habtts of firemen and 
engineers, and in the matter of promotion have 
that part govern the examiners to a certain ex- 
tent. Firemen for promotion should be examined 
according to age or rank in the service, and should 
a younger man pass while an older man fails, the 
younger man should rank ahead. The man that 
failed should be given a reasonable length of time 
in which to get posted before he is called in 
for the final “test,” failing in which he should be 
dropped from the service. About six months 
should elapse before the final examination is 
conducted. 

Your Committee submit the blank next attached 
as the proper form to be filled out by all applicants 
for position as fireman : 


ADPLICALTON a sacsscnesoetacss songiadsonascecestsstzsa datecteveleencanennse 
fOr POSItiON faAseeerceesees sees aeWetes  dhdeoaseteae merece 
Present Address ii. stehccsense, 5s si cscasbonacalsvavaiteascengnecssd 
APC ise sesh tresteccanes Married or'Sim glemssst.secce-2sisere 
Name and address of parents....... duis Soleo taoturerecnats 


CoCo eee HOO EO OHOO HE SESE EEE SETOSEE ESHEETS Huw e ee HOSTH HEH OES SEHSEe HSE EEEEEES 


COCO OED COCO H OSCE MEE OENOD SEE See Serene HEESES HEHEHE EEE ED EHOU ESSE HEHE HEE EOE SHE EES 


If employed at present, state where and in what 
CAPACILY 5:05 ore kszecnd doteuerscseee tes uae eae eee nee 


POO e OER COTES ESE EOSEES ES EEO EEEH DOE ES HEEEH* BEES OE OEE HS OE eee seeeesseeeesesees® 
Ree ee Hee H ETE E HOES SESE ESSE SHEE EEE EEOEET HE EEEEEEE SEESEHES FOSS SEEEEEEEES Beers 


COO e OOOH ESO EEEES serra HEHE EEO HE ESE EEEES FEEEHs DOSED EEE SEs EEse ee He HSOOES EE sees 


What railroad experience have you had? Give 
name of road; in what capacity employed; 
length of service on such road, and cause of 
VOAVIING trace tsevcecbas conte cece Gey cies coneneeeest treet em ees 


COCO HO OT eee ee eee Ee O EEE E HEH EEEHEE HERES DEE ES EHH EEE SESE THEE EEHEEEHOE HEE EEEEES 
COCR OO CeO reer ee meee ee ees HEHEHE EHH EE HEE OEE: SE SEOOESE HES EEEHESE EEE EEESEESEEES 


COCO OEE Here ee eee sere ee AOE EEE HOHE HED EEE HEE ES OEE OSES ESSE Es EEE EEEHEEEEED 


CORO O HOR ORME ee HOSE ECO EEOEE OOOH HE EEE EEE HEE EE HE EEEEe CHES OEE E SEES SEO SEOEEF 


Cees Heese PERSO EE EE Se Oe OEE EEE EEOSHES SO ea ee ee eees Ee eee Seater eseeessneeeeesee® 


Pree eee eee ee eer errr reer eee eer eee ee ee cece ee rere ee eee eee eee eee 


Give names and addresses of two responsible per- 
sons for reference as to your character and 
ADIN EY crest. wd daenivanvae seezce alosee sacend dics sasssetspeseceneeted 


Cee eee wee eee eee ee see eee HH EEE HOSE EE OEE TESEDS OHO EES EEE EEe OEE EEE OEE EEeEEEEESEeeees 


OOOOH HE EE ROT EERE EE HOE ES EHEEEH EEE EHSL OSOES HED ESSELTE ESOS ESOE ES SEOEEEE EE HEHEHE? 


I hereby certify that the above statement is cor- 
recthand if employed fy; Clie:-.... iene tere 
Railway, I will obey all their rules and regu- 
lations. 

Examined by...... sscoweal sésaccsovad ses ssecebes ca teeeirecepeoereneates 

Bntered Companys Service sssscssusessesemecetes LBs Bchees 

RECOTG Se Hiei iss ssonssngccnaes stccsiohocsh ach ecceu dette anes tas eenseaaecee 


OOOOH OHO Cee ee EOE EHS OEHES EEE e EHTS ES HOES HOHE TEESE EES EEE HHH OOSOEE bene® 
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This application blank should be filled out be- 
fore a witness, and filed for future reference. 
When this has been done the candidate should be 
examined on his ability to read some written 
matter, also a paragraph from newspaper or time 
table should be submitted, then submit a few ex- 
amples in arithmetic, to see if candidate is posted 
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very necessary. Candidate should then be exam- 
ined on color sense and vision, and we think the 
Thompson color examination is the fairest and 
simplest color test that is nowin use, and recom- 
mend its adoption. Attached blank covers that 
examination, and is very simple, a copy of which 
should be filed with the application blank for 


on this branch of education, which we think is future reference, 


Ney Bae Nace sp edi: peter eermtnnveer 8 0620080 oo eI a A 





BSA ee whe cineca te eae a eee Cele gel eee eee 189... 24 


Peewee errereeeersreraseerse seve sreseceseserses reste sesesee 8 vsoeeersey LEY . 6 ser nceneserecrrseecscsrsverssererseseeseyg 


Papp Loge aah tree ee TE GRR atid 2 ao chiles AM Ae ae 6a vO as Sd SIGs aed Say ola dee Wale SERS Mes GER Ue a 
APDICERE OF re acorn te eee le aes ies j 





RANGE OF VISION. 


ACUTENESS OF VISION. 

















The number of the series seen at 20 feet distance. Least number of inches | Right Eye, Left Eye, 
cet tron ec sie ten be : 
pve: Lonel 9 a AC inches. | ............. inches. 
MUIGG IOV OF Me te eet Re Oe eR PPA | FIELD OF VISION. 
WiGIt EVG,eemee (erence esis entee psice ne re ee cae ee tatters Good or Defective, |....................-..2.0.. Rorspae Hoe xt 
COLOR SENSE. 
TEST SKEIN ; 
“SUBMITTED. NAME GIVEN. NUMBERS SELEOTED TO MATOH. 
X= GUOGH NT DVL Yetpicee ay eee eee Eee GONE areeys tc UN tate eaetem AU eT eA MOU AE SS TUN Gee OE att ae eaeed intent lace see 
ROSCA NP er [Paste hers orcas BUMs SHE A elelece abe Moeio din eisicve ecg Seis oe Welolaelnyers wale aielasieng Alecia Seabees enahencteh ted a eae 
Feet er re eer tern pete etre a nape ere erate 7 ee re ee fon, Aetna os Seine oth alc «ty ahiodre avatisieustias eee iasaiel one leoeee 


SECOND COLOR TEST. 





THIRD COLOR TEST. 
i 




















Number Shown. Name Given. NUMBERS SELECTED. Flag Shown. Name and Use Given, NUMBERS SELECTED. 
SELECTION PROMPT OR HESITATING, 
HEARING. 
RIGHT. EAR. LEFT EAR. 
WATCH. CONVERSATION. WATCH. CONVERSATION. 
PUA Oe Ob BET FOSt essere seer mecca sac eR ORbs |S acas.s duets ntmeats ger wnoee ROCs Ks iter Pesta at! see Reete 
REMARKS. 

gio anefersreif ain, Hats olONe stele ys sishs 

Gomidemnot Miaonn Abide 3 Bel Ak eect Ate ae eet ee ae ee Examiner. 
ACULCREES «a. circ eet cniee de ete es ee Hen RANGE Rone am pioneer eR cine sass EPCLO care Nis soins saidis he eee 
Color Senses eis ces Veen eats Pee ae COS ne DE EERO AT ALEPPALTEA SG Aiite teed vested o.chss Baie Bee ea Fee Ftd} aie Oa a ee 
ERE OO GE Abed peel Bar Who R Ge A GaB eS OL EE CO dee eee a ne SI LS CERIN nga Scot ob cl. 

Rema tig SMe eT eS oe EL SN algae sileeoteinie ble spis die e Superintendent. 


NOTE. —Those approved, mark ‘‘app’d.” : 
Those not approved, mark ‘‘not app’d.’ 
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Full advice in regard to the mode of conducting 
the color examination can be secured by writing 
James W. Queen & Co., Opticians, 924 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. The color examination should 
be gone through in all cases when an application 
for position has been made. 

We would recommend that the examination on 
transportation rules and time card be conducted 
by the transportation department, and they be re- 
quested to file certificate of examination with the 
mechanical department of each individual exam- 
ination thatis under the: Master Mechanic, and 
that certificate be attached to the application 
blank on file. 

Your Committee would recommend that all men 
hired with the intention of making future engi- 
neers of them, be placed in round-house for a 
short time, as machinist helpers or wipers. All 
new men hired, with the intention of making 
future engineers of them, should be placed on six 
months’ probation, to determine whether they are 
cut out of the right kind of cloth to make good 
engineers, this six months to include all men 
hired regardless of their previous experience, 
unless the man hired is provided with a certifi- 
catesetting forth his record. By this six months’ 
probation, all roads hiring new men can very 
easily drop from their service any man that does 
not pass the examination required. ‘To cover that 
head we submit the following notice, which can 
be changed to meet the service of any road, as de- 
sired: 

OFFICE OF THE MASTER MECHANIC. 


CIRCULAR. 


To Locomotive Engineers and Firemen: 

Commencing at anearly date and continuing 
thereafter, all Engineers, and Firemen who have 
served three years as road firemen on this line 
will be called to pass an examination on trans- 
portation rules and mechanical ability, in senior- 
ity order, for the purpose of establishing their 
ability as locomotive engineers. Mechanical ex- 
amination to include air brakes. 

If any fail on first examination, they will be 
given another chance six (6) months later, and 
if a second failure is made they will have the 
option of retiring from the service or going to the 
foot of the firemen’s list. 

If, when they come around again in regular 
order for examination, they do not pass, they will 
be dropped from the service. Applicants for a 
second examination will be permitted to bring 
one or two witnesses to attend the examination; 
said witnesses to be engineerswho have success- 
fully passed the same examination. 

This system has been adopted for the purpose 
of giving all our firemen the chance of fitting 
themselves for locomotive engineers, as we do 
not wish to havein our employ as firemen any 
men who are not capable of making first-class en- 
gineers. 

When engineers are needed, the railroad com- 
pany will, if deemed advisable, promote to the 
position of switch engineer the fireman oldestin 
service who has passed the examination. 

At the end of six months would recommend the 
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following list of questions to be asked the candi- 
date, that is the candidate whose only experience 
has been for six months: 


1. What engines have you been firing? 2. What 
build and class of engines are they? 3. What 
kind of injectors on these engines? 4. Are you 
familiar with all the signals in use on this road? 
5. Explain them? 6. What is the use of the en- 
gine bell? 7. About how much coal does engine 
No. — burn each day, ortrip? 8. Does engine No. 
— steam freely? 9. How much steam does she 
carry? 10. Do you allow the engine you have 
been firing to pop, or blow off, frequently? 11. 
Do you know anything about black smoke, and 
what itis? 12.. What are a fireman’s duties on 
arriving at engine before starting out on thetrip? 

These questions are intended as a guide to the 
examination, and to lead him to others of more 
importance and in gauging the qualifications of 
candidate. If candidate has had three or more 
years’ experience firing, give him full examina- 
tion. In-no case should the examiner confine 
himself to the questions set forth in this list, but 
should ask as many more, all leading up to the 
same point, i.e., to find out just how much the 
candidate knows about the trade he has been 
learning. 


The second examination should be conducted. 
when the candidate has fired about eighteen 
months, and would recommend the following : 

1. What is your understanding of steam press- 
ure, as shown by the steam gauge? 2. What is the 
result of exhaust steam going through the stack?’ 
3. In what way does the exhaust steam create 
draught on the fire? 4. What is your idea of the 
proper size of stack—inside diameter, length, and 
taper or straight inside? 5. Will air enough 
come through the grates and fire to form perfect 
combustion ofthe coal? 6. Is it necessary to ad- 
mit any air above the fire? 7. Whatis the object 
of the hollow stay-bolts? 8. What is the object of 
holes in the fire-box door? 9. Will the cold air mix 
with the gases from the coal and burn at once, or 
must it be heated first? 10. What effect woulda 
very small exhaust nozzle have on the fire? 11. 
When the fire burns most in the front end of the 
fire-box what does it indicate? 12. How is this. 
remedied? 13. What is the object of the brick 
arch? 14. Doesit save any coal? How? 15. Ex- 
plain how you would fire an engine to make her: 
steam well, run light on coal, and avoid unneces- 
sary smoke. 16. Howdo you keep smoke from 
trailing over train when running shut off? 17. 
What effect does it have upon the fire to open the: 
fire-box door when the engine is working? 
18. What effect does wetting the coal have?’ 
19.° What will you do with a fire that is 
banked? 20. How does the blower operate? | 
21. Do you use it on a free steaming engine to 
prevent dense blace smoke when shut off? 22. If 
blower is put on too strong when cleaning the 
fire, what is liable to happen? 23. How much 
coal does your engine burn each trip? 24. How 
does this compare with the other engines of the 
same class, in the same kind of service? 25. Do: 
you consider it wasteful to have an engine blow- 
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off steam frequently? 26. Are you on friendly 
terms with your engineer ? 

Your Committee recommend the following list 
of questions as necessary to be asked before pro- 
moting fireman to engineer, or employing new 
men as engtneers,adding any question that is 
thought necessary, and not down on the list. 
When ang$wer is given to question asked, always 
ask the candidate Why ? and be sure he gives the 
correct understanding to all questions asked. 
Your Committee would further recommend that 
the use of a stenographer be taken in this ex- 
amination, and the answers to all questions re- 
corded, so that the candidate cannot say that the 
examiner had it in for him, and took the means 
of examination to ‘do him up.’’ That is gen- 
erally the ignorant man’s excuse for failing. 

Your Committee further suggests that the en- 
gineers for whom firemen have fired be consulted 
regarding candidate’s ability, and said engineer’s 
opinion to be considered in the best interest of 
the company, and not allow any personalities to 
control the ability of engineers to pass judgment 
upon their firemen, should always be borne in 
mind. 

1. What is a locomotive? 2. What are your first 
duties when going out of the house with the en- 
gine? 3. What tools do you consider necessary ? 
4. What supplies? 5. How do you locate a pound 
inanengine? 6. If pound is in the rods, can you 
always locate it? How? 7. How would you com- 
mence to key up mogul or ten-wheel engine? 
8. If pound is in the wedges, can you set them up 
and get them right the first trial? 9. How do you 
do this? ro. Will an engine pound if pedestal 
bolts are loose? Why? 11. When wedge bolts 
are broken, how do you keep the wedge in posi- 
tion? 12. If follower bolts are loose, will it make 
it pound? 13. Howdo you detect this trouble? 
14. Howdo you remedy it? 15. If cylinder packing 
is blowing through, how do you tell which side it 
is on? 16. Will steam come out of both cylinder 
cocks at the same time on the same side? 17. If 
valve is cut and blowing, can ‘you locate the 
trouble? 18. And which side itis on? 19. Will 
steam come into cylinder if valve is tight and 
standsin the middle of its travel; that is, covering 
both steamports? 20. Can you locate the trouble 
if steam pipeisleaking? How? a1. Ifexhaust gets 
out of squareon the trip, what does itindicate? 22. 
Can you locate the trouble, whether it isa slipped 
eccentric, loose bolts in the strap, eccentric rod 
loose on the strap, or broken valve yoke? How? 
23. Is there anything else not mentioned that 
would affect the sound of exhaust? 24. Can you set 
a slipped eccentric? How? 25. How do you tell 
which one is slipped? 26. How are they kept in 
their places on the axle? 27. How do you get the 
engine on the exact center? 28. Which center is 
most convenient to set eccentric from? 29. When 
do the eccentrics come in relation to the crank 
pin on that side of the engine? 30. Where do 
they come in relation to the eccentrics for the 
same motion on the other side of the engine? 31. 
What generally causes eccentrics to slip? 32. 
How do you move the eccentric back to its proper 
place on the axle? 33. Would you put water ona 
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very hot eccentric orstrap? 34. Are all eccentrics 
made in one piece? 35. What do you disconnect, 
take off and block up in case of a broken eccentric 
or strap? 36. Can an engine be worked ahead to 
a station with a full train, if back motion strap is 
broken? 37. If link hanger or pin is broken? 38. 
If arm is broken off tumbling shaft? 39. With a 
broken reach-rod? 4o. With a broken link block 
pin? 41. With broken piston gland or stud? 42. 
What would you do with an engine with broken 
piston? 43. With a broken cylinder head? 44. 
Witha broken valve yoke? 45. With broken valve 
seat? 46. With broken valve stem gland? 47. 
When a valve seat breaks, does it ever do any 
damage to other parts of the engine? 48. What 
would you do with top rocker arm broken? 49. 
How do you fix broken steam chest, if steam leaks 
out badly? 50. How do you keep steam from com- 
ing out of dry pipe into broken steam chest on 
the different builds of engines on this road? 51. 
How and where do you block the crosshead when 
disconnected? 52. How do you keep the packing 
rings out of the counter-bore? 53. Would you 
take out the cylinder cock at the end the piston 
isin? 54. What would you doif main rod strap 
or crosshead should break? 55. What is done if 
side rod or back pin breaks? 56. Can all four- 
wheel switch engines be run with the side rods 
down? 57. Why do you take rods down on the 
opposite side to that broken? 58. What is the 
effect of sanding the rail while engine is slip- 
ping, without first shutting off steam? 59. Is it 
good policy to allow sand to run from one pipe 
only? 60. How do you block up an engine for a 
broken driving spring or hanger? 61. With bro- 
ken equalizer? 62. With broken engine truck, 
spring or hanger? 63. With broken intermediate 
equalizer on mogul? 64. With broken engine 
truck center-pin on mogul, what is to be done? 
65. What do you do when a tire breaks and comes 
off the wheel on standard engine? 66. With front 
tire on mogul or ten-wheel engine? 67. Main tire 
on mogul? 68. With the back tire on mogul? 69. 
With both back tires on mogul? 70. With the 
back tire or back driver broken off, how do: you 
fix engine so you can back around curves, when 
necessary? 71. At what points is weight of en- 
gine carried when springs and equalizers are in 
good order? 72. Where is the weight carried 
when blocked up over the forward driving box? 
73. When blocked up over the back driving box? 
74. What is the best material to use to block be- 
tween driving box and frame? 75. If driving box 
or brass breaks so it is cutting the axle badly, 
what can you do to relieve it? 76. Do you con- 
sider it an engineer’s duty to have suitable hard- 
wood blocks on his engine to use in caseofa 
break-down? 77. How do you block up or get to 
a sidetrack with broken engine truck wheel or 
axle? 78. With mogul, with broken engine truck 
wheel or axle, what would you do? 79. With 
broken tender truck wheel or axle, what would 
you do? 80. Is it necessary to take down the 
main rod if frame is broken between the cylinder 
and forward driving box? 81. Would you take 
down either rod if frame is broken between for- 
ward and back driving boxes? 82. Where is the 
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frame fastened solid to the other part of engine? 
83. Would you disconnect an engine for a broken 
guide? 84. How do you handle an engine if 
throttle sticks open, or dry pipe joint breaks so 
steam cannot be shut off from engine? 85. What 
will you do if throttle is disconnected and re- 
mains shut? 86. Ifacrank-pin brass gets hot so 
the babbit melts, would you cool it off with water 
before all the babbit comes out? 87. Can you take 
out a tender truck brass and replace it with anew 
one? How? 88. An engine truck brass? 89. 
When brass does not wear an even thickness at 
bothends, is it apt to run hot? Why? go. How 
often do you examine the ash-pan grates and 
dampers? g1. What are your duties after cutting 
off from train at the end of trip? 92. What are 
your duties in case of wreck when your engine is 
off the track? 93. If front end is broken, but 
flues and steam pipes in good order, how could 
you make repairs on it torunin? 94. Do you un- 
derstand the principle on which an injector 
works? 95. What are the different builds of in- 
jectors on this road? 96. What is the combining 
tube? 97. If sand or dirt gets in the passage this 
tube works or moves in, will the injector work? 
98. In case an injector will not work when it has 
always been reliable before, where would you 
look for the trouble in the first place? 99. 
If it will not prime at all? 100. If it primes 
good, and breaks when opened wide, where 
would you expect to find the trouble? | ror. 
When boiler check sticks up or leaks back as 
water comes from the boiler, how do you remedy 
it? 102. Is there more than one check valve be- 
tween the injector and boiler? 103. Will an in- 
jector work unless all the steam is condensed by 
the supply of water? 104. Will it sometimes 
work better if steam throttle on boiler is shut off 
soastosupply only steam enough to work the 
injector? 105. Willan engine steam any better if 
this is done? 106. How should an engine be 
pumped—continuously from beginning to end of 
trip, or would you shut the injector off when pull- 
ing out after each stop? 107. Will an injector 
take water from the tank if the air can not ‘get 
into the tank as fast as the water goes out? 108. 
Is there any advantage in having the boiler mod- 
erately full when pulling out of a station, or 
when starting a hard pull for a hill? 109. What 
makes a boiler foam? 110. How do you remedy 
it? 111. Whatis the danger when boiler foams 
badly? 112. Does water remain at the same level 
when the throttle is shut off? 113. What do you 
do incase the water drops too low? 114. What is 
the least depth of water on the crown sheet that 
is safe? 115. How much water on the crown sheet 
with one, two or three gauges respectively? 116, 
Do you consider it safe to run anengine with one 
or more of the gauge cocks stopped up? 117. Is 
the water glass safe to ru 1 by if the water line in 
the glass is not moving up and down when the 
engine is in motion? 118. Under what circum- 
stances can it be used to show height of water if 
you can not see the top line of water in glass? 
119. If gauge cocks are stopped up, or the water 
glass cock filled up so water does not come into 
glass freely, what is your duty? 120. Is any more 
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water used when an engine foams than when water 
carries well? i121. What is the effect of using 
black oil in the boiler and through the injectors? 
122. Would you use valve or lard oil for the same 
purpose? 123. What damage does it do to an en- 
gine to work water through the cylinders? 124. Is 
ita good plan to let an engine slip at such times? 
125. Is it liable to break the cylinder packing 
rings or cylinder heads? 126. In case you get out 
of water on the road, what would you do? 127. 
When an engine dies onthe road in the winter, 
what will you do? 128. How will you fill the 
boiler with water and get the engine alive, when 
fire is drawn on account of low water? 129. Can 
an engine be pumped by towing her with another 
engine? How? 130. Can she be filied up with 
hot water from a live engine, if you have a hose 
and suitable connections? 131. How do you take 
care of a boiler with old and tender or leaky 
flues? 132. If the top of stack is covered after the 
fire is cleaned and engine is in the house, to keep 
cold air from drawing in and up through flues, 
willit help to keep them tight? 133. Are you fa- 
miliar with the working of the lubricator? 
134. Explain how the oil gets from the cup to 
steam chest and cylinders? 135. What about the 
small check valves over sight feed glasses—what 
are they for? 136. Are there any other valves be- 
tween lubricator and steam chest? Why not? 
137. After filling the oil cup what valve do you 
open first? Why? 138. If you should fill the cup 
with cold oil while in the house, would you open 
the water valve or leaveit closed? i139. How often 
should the lubricator be cleaned out? Why? 
140. Should sight feed glass or feed valve on one 
side become broken or inoperative, can the sight 
feed on the other side be used? 141. Will any of 
the lubricators in service ‘‘cross-feed,’’ that is, 
feed to the cylinder on the opposite side of en- 
gine? Why, or why not? 142. Explain the ‘‘cross- 
feeding ’”’ difficulty as experienced in some of the 
“lubricators’’ in service. 143. Is there a possi- 
bility of losing all the oil out of “lubricator’’ 
after shutting’ off both bottom feeds to steam 
chest, when engine is allowed to cool down ? 

The foregoing questions are intended as a guide 
for Examiner, or Examining Board to be governed 
by. Candidate should be asked questions all 
around the regular ones as laid down in this list, 
to find out what the candidate knows. 

The air brake examination should be conducted 
by the air brake instructor on roads that have air 
brakemen, and we think the following questions 
should govern: 

1. What style of power brakes in general use on 
this road? 2. What are the essential parts of the 
automatic brake? 3. How should the pump be 
started and lubricated? 4. What kind of oil 
should be used in air end of pump? 5. What 
kind of oil should never be used in the air end of 
pump? 6. Does water accumulate in main reser- 
voir and pipes? 7. How often should they be 
drained? 8. What damage does water do in the 
summer time? 9. What damage does water doin 
winter time? 10. Whatis the maximum air press- 
ure allowed cn this road? 11. What pressure 
should you have before coupling on train? 12. 
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What controls the air pressure in train line? 13. 
Is pump governor connected to train pipe? 
With all kinds of brake valves? 14. What might 
prevent governor from shutting off the steam and 
stopping pump when maxim .m pressure is ob- 
tained? 15. If you detect air blowing out of little 
hole in top of governor, what would it denote? 
16. How many different kinds of engineers’ brake 
valves have we now in service on this road? 17. 
Do you know the principle the engineers’ equal- 
izing discharge brake valve works on? Describe 
its operation. 18. What divides the main reser- 
voir pressure from the train line pressure? 109. 
On which side of the rotary walve in the equal- 
iging discharge brake valve is the main reservoir 
pressure? 20. On which side of the rotary in the 
old engineers’ valve is the main reservoir press- 
ure? 21. Where is the feed valve and excess 
spring located in the equalizing discharge brake 
valve? 22. Where is the feed valve and excess 
spring located in the old brake valve? 23. Do you 
understand the necessity of keeping the feed 
valve and excess spring clean? 24. Why is excess 
pressure necessary? What amount is necessary? 
25. What produces lap inold style of brake valve? 
26. How would you know when compression 
spring in top of old brake valve has proper ten- 
sion? 27. Canlap always be found in same posi- 
tion with this valve? 28. Can lap always be found 
in same position in equalizing discharge brake 
valve? 29. When on lap position should either 
main reservoir train line pressure increase, where 
would you locate the trouble? 30. Do you con- 
sider a cut rotary valve or seat as dangerous? 
31. How often should a rotary valve be cleaned 
and oiled? 32. Name the different positions 
of the equalizing discharge valve? 33. How many 
positions are there in the old brake valve, and 
what arethey? 34. Intesting for leaks, in what 
position would you place the handle of each style 
of brake valve, and why? 35. Why’this difference 
in the position of the two valves for testing leaks? 
36. Why isthe equalizing discharge brake valve 
better than the old brake valve? 37. If the piston 
in equalizing discharge brake valve becomes cor- 
roded and® gummed, what will be the result? 
38. What is the purpose of the small reservoir 
that is connected to the equalizing discharge 
valve? 39. Where isthe air first taken from in 
making service stops? Where next? 4o. Whenan 
engine is left standing alone and the pump run- 
ning, why must the brake valve not be left on lap? 
What position is proper? 41. What is meant 
by ‘‘automatic’”’ air? 42. What is meant by 
“straight” air? Can straight air be worked with 
quick-action triple valves? 43. Is there a limit to 
the braking power of the automatic brake? What 
governs it? 44. Can you tell by the gauge when 
this limit is reached? 45. What are the functions 
ofatriple valve? 46. Why is it called a triple 
valve? 47. Howmany forms of triple valves are 


there in use on this road? 48. Howcan you dis-~ 


tinguish the quick acting from the plain triple 
valve? 49. What isthe function of the graduating 
valve? 50. Where is the compressed air kept ready 
for use? 51. Where does the compressed air 
come from that enters the brake cylinder when 
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the automatic brake is applied? 52. How does it 
getin the auxiliary reservoir? 53. How rapidly 
does the auxiliary charge—in how many seconds 
for each size of auxiliary? 54. How is the auto- 
matic brake applied and released? 55. As a rule 
how much air is it necessary to discharge from 
train pipe to force piston by the leakage groove? 
56. Do you understand that brake cylinders have 
leakage grooves ? 57. How long arethey? Where 
are they located? 58. What are the leakage 
grooves provided for? 59. In making service stop 
why must the brake valve handle not be moved 
past the position for service application? 60. 
Why is it dangerous to apply and release the 
brake repeatedly in making a service stop? 
61. In releasing brake how long should the han- 
dle be left in the same position? 62. What should 
be done after coupling on train, and before pull- 
ing out? 63. What is the only reliable method of 
testing a train? 64. What is a terminal test ? 
Why is a terminal test absolutely necessary? 
65. At what other times should what is called a 
terminal test be made? 66. What should be borne 
in mind when acar is picked up? 67. In switch- 
ing with an air brake train and picking up un- 
charged cars how would you proceed? 68. Why 
must the brake be released before uncoupling 
the cars? 69. What must be done with the hose 
coupling that is not coupled to another hose, such 
as the rear hose on tender or cars? How about 
pilot hose? Why is thisimportant? 70. What is 
your understanding of the piston travel? 71. 
What would be the proper pistontravel? 72. How 
is the slack taken up to secure this adjustment ? 
73. What is necessary in order to have all the cars 
brake alike? 74. When the brakes go on sudden- 


' ly, and not operated by the engineer, what would 


you do? To what cause would you assign this? 
75. If train was broken in two, how would you 
proceed to get under way again after coupling up? 
How would you get yourtrain ready? 76. Would 
it be necessary in this case to make what is 
called a terminal test? 77. If there was a con- 
tinuous leak from exhaust of triple valve, what 
would be the trouble? Could you fix it out on 
the road? 78. What is the pressure retaining 
valve, and what is its use? 79. In descending 
a grade how can you best keep a train under 
control? 80. At what travel should a driver 
brake piston be adjusted? 81. How is the 
brake shoe slack of the cam driver brake 
taken up, and what precautions are necessary ? 
82. How is the brake shoe slack of a six-wheel 
connected brake: taken up? 83. When two or 
more engines are coupled together, which one 
should do the braking? 84. How would you pro- 
ceed to give the forward engineer complete con- 
trol of the train? What should the other en- 
gineer do? 85. Would you reverse an engine with 
driver brake set? 86. What is the object in hav- 
ing three lines of hose between the engine and 
tender on some of ourengines? 87. What reason 
is there for some engines having but two lines of 
hose between engine and tender? 88. Why is 
there only one line of hose on some engines that 
have both driver and tender brake? 8g. In case 
the lines of hose are coupled up wrong between 
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engine and tender, can the brake be worked? 90. 
How will you detect the ones that are coupled 
wrong? gi. What do you consider an ideal man- 
ner of braking? 

In conclusion, your Committee would recom- 
mend that mechanical examinations be conducted 
before an engine or model, and the candidate be 
requested to point out and show examiner just 
how and where blocking, etc., is to be placed in 
case of breakdown, so that an intelligent idea of 
candidate’s ability can be formed. Would recom- 
mend that candidate be expected to pass 100 per 
cent. before certificate is issued. 

In the air-brake examination, candidate should 
be given every opportunity of becoming familiar 
with the air-brake equipment, through the air- 
brake instructor, or some one competent to 
conduct examinations. Air-brake examinations 
should be conducted in instruction car or plant 
adapted for that purpose. 


thoroughly examined as to his knowledge of 
operation and management of locomotive and 


air brakes. He is found competent to fill the po- 
SUERONMUOT se scscieecuares caves’ OD ae ates eh she cbaes Division 
of this Railroad. 
SLOT EM EM AAT eimai cctans Oc cuss ete ees, Examiner. 
SLOMIEC Fe, Kero ccusunieestcssoees Air-Brake Examiner. 
ALC ZAE Gis curstccscsbecsesstntosibsees . 
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PAN PTOVEC Bac Menus neeamadi vos seaenees M. M. 


M. M. MEEHAN, Ch’n, | 

J. E. GOODMAN, 

J. A. EYL, 

J. W. SHELDON, 

W. T. HAMAR, 
This report was very fully discussed, and adopt- 


ed as read, without any changes. 


+ Committee. 
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American Locomotives in Brazil. 


A railroad train remarkable in many 
respects was run from the Brooks Loco- 
motive Works, Dunkirk, N. Y., on the 9th 
inst., over the Erie Railroad to Jersey 
City. The entire load of the train con- 
sisted of locomotives dismantled and 
packed for shipment to Brazil, where they 
will be operated on the Brazilian govern- 
ment roads. There were 25 locomotives 
carried on the train, which consisted of 
28 cars. Other locomotives have already 
gone by previous steamers, and others 
will be shipped as rapidly as possible, 
until sixty, the number called for by the 
contract, have been sent. This, so far as 
we know, is the first full train load of 
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American machinery ever sent into a 
foreign country at a single shipment. 
An engineer connected with the Brooks 
establishment has just sailed for Brazil, 
where he will superintend the erection 
of the engines.—American Machinist. 





Peculiar Locomotives. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have 
just turned out three locomotives for the 
Erie & Wyoming Valley Railroad, which 
have some peculiar features. They are 
moguls, with 56-inch drivers, wide fire-box 
(not Wooten), and weigh about 120,000 
pounds. The peculiar features are the 
three 17 by 24 inch cylinders, set on an 
incline, so as to allowthe middle one to 
drive the main axle just inside the right 
driver, all being connected at 120°, so as 
to have acontinuous pull, deemed neces- 
sary bythe Master Mechanic, Mr. John B. 
Smith, of Dunmore, Penn., on account of 
the heavy grades .on the road. The tank 
is also peculiar to the American roads, 
and is the same as that adopted by Daniel 
Coxe, Jr.,of theD.S.&S. R. R., being a 
six-wheei tank similar to English practice. 
—LExachange. 








AMERICUS, GA., Sept. 28, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: I haveanut for some 
contributor to the Technical Department 
to crack, and not a chestnut, either; here 
it is: We had a wreck on acurve and the 
wheels ran on bottom flange of rail, for 
some distance, which did not "seem to 
affect rails at the time, but subsequently 
the rails on inside of curve became so . 
rough that they all had to be removed and 
new ones put in their place. When spikes 
were drawn the rails all sprang systematic- 
ally in opposite direction from the way 
they were, as shown in this cut. 


Now, will some kind reader of the Jour- 
NAL that understands the law governing 
expansion and contraction please explain 
the cause for this? I have had several 
attempt to do so, but none to my satis- 
faction. W. B. CHAMPION, 
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Selected Humor. 


He Bought a Bicycle. 

A young man bought a bicycle. It was 
a good bicycle, and he was proud of it. 
He bought on the installment plan, and 
for a month was happy with it. 

One night when he was riding on an 
asphalted street, he met a friend. 

“Ho,” said the friend, “‘where’d you get 
the bike?” 

“Bought it,” replied the wheelman, tart- 
ly. ‘Did you think I stole it?” 

“No; I don’t know as I did. What’ll 
you take for it?” 

The wheelman stopped, and said: “ Do 
you want to buy a wheel?” 

“JT might, if I got one cheap enough.” 

“Well, what will you give me for this 
one?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

The wheelman got on his wheel and 
rode away without saying a word. A day 
or two later, the friend came around and 
made some more inquiries about the 
wheel. The wheelman told him confi- 
dentially that he was hard up, and was 
having difficulty in keeping up his pay- 
ments, and that he had concluded to sell 
out for the forty dollars. 

“Nixie,” said the friend. ‘I have 
changed my mind, too. I can’t afford to 
give you more than $25 for that wheel 
now.” 

The wheelman laughed at this offer. 
The friend came around every day for a 
week after that, and asked him if he was 
ready to take $25, reminding him that he 
would lose the wheel altogether if he wasn’t 
prompt with the payments. Yesterday 
afternoon the friend made his usual prop- 
Ositiol, vent Mavive. you $25 for that 
wheel,” he said. “You'd better take it, 
too. It’s your last chance.” 

“Well,” replied the wheelman, ‘I guess 
I will take it. Money’s infernaily close 
with me.” 

The preliminaries were arranged, and 
the friend counted out the $25. ‘‘ Where’s 
the wheel ?,”’ he asked. 

“Up at the house.” 
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“Tl come up to-night, and ride it away.” 

“All right.” Then,as the friend was 
about to go out, the wheelman said: “On 
second thought, Iwould bring up a wheel- 
barrow for that bike, if I were you.” 

“What’s the matter ?”’ gasped the friend. 
“Tt isn’t broken, is it?” 

“A little,’ and the wheelman smiled 
sardonically. ‘‘You see, a fire engine ran 
over it this morning.” 

The janitor of the building stopped the 
fight—Buffalo Express. 





Synonyms Differentiated. 

The teacher asked the class wherein lay 
the difference in meaning between the 
words “sufficient” and “enough.” ‘“‘Suf- 
ficient,’” answered Tommy, “is when 
mother thinks it’s time that I stopped eat- 
ing pie; ‘enough’ is when I think it is.’ ” 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Asserting His Independence. 

It was only about 12:15, and she really 
ought to have opened the door when he 
rang. 

“See here, ain’t you going to lemme 
in?” he shouted. 

“No, I ain’t,” she answered. “If you 
haven’t got sense enough tocome home 
when you ought to, you can sleep in the 
bara?” 

“Allright. I’m going right back down- 
town, and get fuller than a biled owl. 
The time has come for me to assert my 
American manhood by turning this lock- 
out into a strike, and by gee, I’m going to 
do it!” and away he went before she could 
recover.—/udianapolis Journal. 





In W. R. LE Fanu’s “Seventy Years of 
Irish Life” is a reference to the visit of 
George IV to Ireland, in 1821, which was 
enlivened, as much as a state visit may be, 
by the following incident : 

The king entered Dublin in an open 
carriage, drawn by eight splendid horses, 
and attended by a number of grooms and 
footmen in magnificent liveries. He was 
in military uniform, and constantly took 
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off his hat, smiling and bowing to the 
people, who enthusiastically cheered him. 
At one point, a man close to the carriage 
stretched out his hand to the king, and 
said: 

“ Shake hands, your majesty!” 

The king shook hands heartily. The 
man waved his hand, and called out: 

“Begorra, Pll never wash that hand 
again! ’— Youth’s Companion. 








Dame Fortune’s favors, you will find, 
Are very seldom bunched ; 
The man who ‘‘travels on his face ”’ 
Is apt to get it punched. 
—New York Recorder. 





Getting the Whole Story. 


Attorney: “I insist on an answer to my 
question. You have not told me all the 
conversation.” 

Reluctant Witness: “I’ve told you 
everything of any consequence.” ‘You 
have toid me that you said to him: ‘Jones, 
this case will get into the courts some 
day.’ Now, I want to know what he said 
in reply.” ‘Well, he said: ‘Brown, there 
isn't anything in this business that I’m 
ashamed of, and if any snoopin’ little yee- 
hawkin’, four-by-six, gimlet-eyed shyster 
lawyer, with half a pound of brains and 
sixteen pounds of jaw, ever wants to 
know what I’ve been talking to you about, 
you can tell him the whole story.’”—Cuwur- 
rent Literature. 
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What the Old Man Did. 


“What’s Dick doing now?” 

“Well, Dick he’s a-doctorin’.” 

“And John?”’ 

“ He’s horse tradin’.” 

“ And William?” 

“He’s a-savin’ of souls.” 

*And Lome. 

“Well, Tom—he’s sorter politicianin’ 
aroun’.” 

“ And you?” 

“ Well, I’m sorter farmin’ an’ a-feedin’ of 
Dick, an’ John, an’ William, an’ Tom.’— 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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Not Hopeless Ignorance. 

“Some girls are too cute for anything,” 
remarked a Boston drummer, with his left 
arm off at the elbow. 

“Astohow?” inquired the hotel clerk, 
who was a connoisseur. 

“In various ways,” continued the drum- 
mer, “ but in one particular way which re- 
cently became a part of my experience. 

“It happened out in Missouri,” said the 
drummer. “I stopped over Sunday ina 
little town where one of my customers 
hada rather pretty daughter, and to while 
away the time I; asked her to go buggy 
riding with me, which she consented to 
do very readily. As we were about to 
get in she hesitated a moment. 

“What is it?’ I asked. 

“<P 11 sit on the right side of the buggy,” 
she said, jumping in. . 

““What’s that for?’ I asked rather 
quickly, feeling that she thought I could 
not drive with this one hand of mine. 

“Well, if youdon’t know what for,’ she 
twittered, ‘maybe you are not too old to 
learn. Getin here and move on.’”— S?. 
Joseph Flerald. 








A Popular Move. 





“How did you feel about the income 
tax” 

“T amin favor of having a law passed. 
giving every man an income large enough 
to be taxed.”—Lrooklyn Life. 





The Georgia Mother. 


A Georgia man, whose bravery is of a 
negative character, got the worst of a dif- 
ficulty recently. Some men were twitting 
ason of the former about his father’s ex- 
hibition of the white feather on the oc- 
casion referred to. The little fellow shook 
his head fiercely, and replied : 

“That’s all right. I know pa won't 
fight, but if you want to get the stuffin’ 
tore out of you, you just tackle ma! ”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 





“THE way of women: when you will they 
won’t, and when you won’t they’re dying to. 
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NOVEMBER, 1894. 


The Northern Pacific Injunction. 


Under the head of “Labor Wins,” on 
page 998, will be found the full text of the 
Gecteion of the Ul >. Circuit, Court. of 
Appeals on the famous Jenkins injunc- 
tion order in the interest of the receivers 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
decision was delivered by Justice Harlan, 
and deserves careful reading by every 
member of organizel labor. The legal 
evolution of the times through the evi- 
dent machinations of capital had arrived 
at apoint dangerous to human liberty, 
where the rights of one class was being 
throttled in the interest of the other. To 
intelligently follow the trend of events 
which brought the necessity for the pres- 
ent action of the court, it will be necessary 
to go back to December, 1893, when the 
receivers of the Northern Pacific road gave 
notice that on a certain date wages would 
be reduced all along the line. The em- 
ployes of the road had a contract with the 
officials who were in charge prior to the 
advent of the receivers, and this contract 
was based on the varying difficulties of 
the different sections, the mountains and 
the plains, and this contract was secured 
after a long conference and thorough dis- 
cussion between the company’s represent- 
atives and the men. But the receivers, 
under the protection of the court, assumed 
the prerogative of fixing both the buying 
and selling price of the labor in their em- 
ploy, and the men naturally protested and 
called their representatives together to 
make an effort to be heard in their own 
behalf. But they were refused a hearing 
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and the receivers, in fear of the men com- 
bining and quitting the service of the 
company, applied to Judge Jenkins for an 
injunction and “ notwithstanding the sug- 
gestion by the employes that they de- 
sired to confer, the order was immediately 
obtained without awaiting the results of a 
conference or being in possession of any 
definite information of the interest of the 
employes with respect to the schedules 
upon which they solicited a conference. 
The original order received on the 19th 
of December had a two-foldaspect. It re- 
duced existing wages and enjoined and 
prohibited those who were to receive them 
Jrom quitting the service with or without 
notice so as to cripple the property or in- 
jure the operation of the road.” 

On the receivers being advised that if so 
ordered or advised by the officers of the 
organizations to which they belonged the 
men would quit the service in a body, and 
that under the construction placed upon 
the existing order of injunction, by quit- 
ting they would thereby commit a con- 
tempt of court and would be liable for so 
doing, the officers of the company imme- 
diately asked for, and the Judge granted 
the second order of injunction on Decem-,. 
ber 23rd. This order enjoined the officers 
of the various organizations interested 
from recommending, approving, or ada- 
vising others to quit the service of the re- 
ceivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
on January ist, 1894, or at any other time. 
The object of this was to insure to the 
company the compulsory services of the 
operatives then in its employ. Under 
the first order of injunction they could 
not quit without being guilty of con- 
tempt, and they would not do so unless 
advised to do so by the officers of their re- 
spective organizations, and they being en- 
joined by the second order could not ad- 


vise without being in contempt. This 
was evidently the object sought. The 
Boatner Committee, in its report, says: 


“The order wasdrawn for that purpose, 
that it was signed by the Judge with that 
intent, and that the language of the order 
and concomitant circumstances left no 
room for doubt, and we have no hesitancy 
in declaring that the orders rendered were 


~~ 
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a gross abuse of the power of the court; 
was supported by neither reason nor au- 
thority; was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Judge and therefore void. The second 
and supplementary writ was more repre- 
hensible than the first because the Judge 
was advised before he rendered it of the 
exact objects and purpose sought to be 
accomplished. There was no suggestion 
in either of these letters (applying for 
the writs) of any fear from illegal acts, but 
the fear from suspension of traffic, of an 
attending damage to the road, and incon- 
venience to the public was the sole rea- 
sons for the action which the Judge took.” 
The officers of the various organizations 
whose members were in the employ of the 
Northern Pacific applied to Judge Jenkins 
to modify his order, and they succeeded 
in having that which applied to them- 
selves stricken out, but he refused to 
modify the first order, which left the men 
in involuntary servitude and an appeal 
was taken to the U. S. Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit. No one presumes that 
in the passage of the Interstate Commerce 
law there was any intent of throttling the 
liberties of labor, yet it has been the in- 
strument of new legal entanglements, and 
step by step the legal environments were 
getting further away from equity. New 
powers were apparently discovered and 
put to use by Ricks, Taft, Dundy, and Jen- 
kins arriving at the most dangerous atti- 
tude of assumption of authority of the 
Judges of the U. S. Court. 

Without being a lawyer, if I were asked 
to cite a parallel case, I would have to’ go 
back to 1349, when King Edward III, of 
England, issued an edict that no person un- 
der sixty years of age should refuse to work 
at farm labor at the wages which had been 
customary before the Black Death had 
taken off more than one-third of the total 
population of England: All classes of 
labor came within the reach of this “ in- 
junction,” and saddlers, tanners, farriers, 
shoemakers, tailors, smiths, carpenters, 
masons, plasterers, carters, and others 
were enumerated. But those who lived 
by merchandise were possessed of private 
means, or were occupants of land, were 
exempt from this injunction, in fact all 
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the labor in England was to be forced to 
work for the employer and at prices wholly 
fixed by the employer. 

It is reasonable to suppose that King Ed- 
ward and Judge Jenkins were both actuated 
by the thought that the public welfare de- 
manded the involuntary service of one class 
of the people for the benefit of another 
class. But why the King or Judge Jenkins 
should conclude that the public welfare 
demanded the involuntary servitude of 
the employe, without any inquiry as to the 
effect, or injustice of such a course to the 
laboring class, is hard to answer. We can 
see no better reason for the court enjoin- 
ing the labor and compelling them to 
accept such conditions as the receivers 
might fix, than te enjoin the receivers and 
compel them to pay the price demanded 
by the labor employed. Certainly the nu- 
merical force injured by such an order is 
on the side of labor. But someof our 
judges had gone from one degree of as- 
sumption to another, until their place had 
become an individuality—an assumed per- 
sonal authority that not only throttled 
liberty but assumed the functions of in- 
dividual self-government. The Boatner 
Committee cites the following as an illus- 
tration : 

In the case reported—Federal report zu re Hig- 
gins—Judge Pardee declared that his power to 
punish forcontempt was unlimited, bothas tothe 
amount of the fine and duration of imprisonment. 
In his judgment, he could decide, without appeal, 
what constituted a contempt, who committed the 
act, and the extent of punishment to be inflicted. 
In that case he held a number of violations of the 
criminal laws of the State of Texas likewise to be 
contempt of his court. Under his construction 
an assault and battery, or any other violence or 
unfairness committed by an employe or servant 


of a railway company in the hands of a receiver, 
would be considered a contempt of his court. 


The disposition on the part of judges to 
rule in the interest of property rights 
represented by money, with an iron hand, 
without looking into or giving a thought 
to the interests of those whose property 
consists of labor they must sell, and very 
many of the latter working under con- 
tracts which they of right supposed would 
not be disturbed, at least without. notice 
and a conference, that they might know 
of the necessity (if one existed), had cre- 
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ated widespread dissatisfaction among 
not oniy the class directly affected, but 
extended to a large factor of all classes, 
and the strike of the A. R. U.,in July, 
offered an opportunity to manifest the 
antagonism and hateful sentiment that 
had evidently accrued largely from the 
unjust discrimination of rulings such as 
that of Judge Jenkins. 

But fortunately, through the active, en- 
ergetic defense of the common rights of 
the people by organized labor, public 
opinion has been moved to see the in- 
equalities and injustice of the application 
of the power of courts, and the Boatner 
Committee and its scathing rebuke is the 
visible product. That decisions and in- 
junctions of the Jenkins order will not be 
a prominent feature of the Supreme Court 
hereafter, is very evident. 

Justice Harlan says: “We shall not 
attempt to lay down any rule applicable 
to every case that may arise between em- 
ployer and employe. If an employe quits 
without cause and in violation of an ex- 
pressed contract to serve for a stated 
period, then his quitting would not be of 
right.” If the whole process of receiver- 
ships is not for the purpose of violating 
contracts, when it is a known fact that the 
railroad company and not the court choose 
the receivers, it would seem not an im- 
pertinent question to ask, when the em- 
ployes hold a contract with the company, 
if the receivers did not violate the con- 
tract, “and not ofright,” when they change 
the conditions without consulting the other 
party thereto? It is certain there was no 
inquiry by the court as to any contract, or 
how great the evil would be to the em- 
ployes through the action of Judge Jen- 
kins’ court, and it seems to depend more 
upon the individual who defines the law, 
than upon law itself, how much equity is 
to be found in it. 

Organized labor does not ask (as many 
of the comments on Justice Harlan’s de- 
cision would indicate) any privilege to 
violate law, nor does it ask any special 
privilege to destroy the property of any 
employer with whom they have a disagree- 
ment. On the contrary, they expect those 
who are guilty of infractions of the law 
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to be punished the same as any other 
criminal. But they have a right to de- 
mand that they shall not be declared 
guilty and placed under the ban of the 
law until they have committed some overt 
act to justify such a course. 

Organized labor demands the same 
privilege of combining, consulting and 
advising how best to protect their indi- 
vidual and collective interests that is 
granted the employing class; they also 
demand a voice in the conditions under 
which it renders service, and the privilege 
of quitting when that voice is denied and 
the conditions are arbitrarily fixed with 
unjust discrimination; and when Justice 
Harlan remands the Jenkins injunction 
back to the Eastern District of Wisconsin 
to be modified by eliminating the objec- 
tionable clause “ and from so quitting the 
service of said receivers with or without 
notice so as to cripple the property or pre- 
vent or hinder the operation of the road”’ 
he grants that right, and labor wins all it 
had asked of the court. We are glad to 
note that the spirit of fairness of the Judge 
Caldwell order is fast becoming the ruling 
spirit of the Supreme Court, rather than 
that of Judge Jenkins. 





Traveling Engineers’ Recommendation. 

At the Traveling Engineers’ Association 
meeting, held in Denver, Col., in Septem- 
ber, the committee appointed at their last 


meeting to formulate an examination code, 


made their report, which we give in full 
in the Technical Department, under the 
head of a “ Uniform Form of Examina- 
tion.” We hope the members of the fra- 
ternity will give this careful perusal, as it 
comes from a source that makes it of 
peculiar interest, inasmuch as many of 
them are members of the Brotherhood, 
and are supposed to have at least a reason- 
able consideration for the welfare, present 
and future, of the class to which they be- 
long. No one expects them, however, in 
their present position, as officials, to be 
one-sided in. the matter, and recommend 
any policy which would be detrimental to 
their employers’ interests. It would be bet- 
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ter not to be so elaborate, if either was to be 
materially injured thereby. We have said 
the fraternity should give these recom- 
mendations careful perusal, and we desire 
to call special attention to some of the 
points that appear to us presumptuous, to 
say the least, unless, as employes in an 
official capacity, they have been instructed 
how to proceed to best please one interest 
without any consideration for the other. 
The committee says: “We do not believe 
in going clear down in technicalities, as a 
man must learn a good deal of his business 
by experience, but we do believe that the 
only way to get fit men for our locomo- 
tives to-day is to have an examination that 
they know they will have to pass at stated 
intervals.” 

The examination they propose covers 
234 questions. Isthis getting down into 
the technical? Who is to define whether 
these questions are answered in precisely 
the right words? Where is the key to 
this battle of questions? And who is to 
define when the examined has proven 
his qualifications by proper answers, to re- 
main in the service, if he is ever fortunate 
enough to find a situation, should this 
system of examination be adopted. Again 
they say: “ This examination is gotten up 
conservative enough, so that you can rea- 
sonably demand of a man thatif he de- 
sires to continue in the service, he must 
be right up in hisexamination.” Yet they 
say elsewhere that these 234 main ques- 
tions listed are only intended as guides 
for the examiner or examining boards to 
be governed by. Candidates should be 
asked questions all around the regular 
ones as laid down in this list, to find out 
what the candidate knows. Under such 
ambiguous rules as these every one of the 
traveling engineers who formulated these 
questions could be pronounced deficient 
by an examiner who desired to find cause. 
At first glance one might infer that this 
system was devised for the examination 
of firemen who are candidates for promo- 
tion, but they say these questions should 
be asked before promoting firemen to en- 
gineers, or employing new men as engin- 
eers, adding any question that 1s thought 
necessary and not down on the list. So 
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allmen would come under this examina- 
tion, and all men could be refused place, 
whatever they knew, if the examiner de- 
sired to reject them, or the company de- 
sired that they should be rejected. The 
committee further says: “All men hired 
with the intention of making future en- 
gineers of them should be put on six 
months’ probation and this six 
months’ to inelude all men hired, regard- 
less of their prev ous experience, unless 
the man hired is provided with a certifi- 
cate setting forth his record. By this six 
months’ probation all roads hiring new 
men can very easily drop from their serv- 
ice any man that does not pass the exam- 
ination required.” 

No one who knows anything about'rail- 
road business will question this part of 
the statement, and if they could not be 
conveniently dropped by this part of the 
examination, a defective eye, a defective 
ear, defective pronunciation in reading, 
difficulty in reading writing readily, ora 
deficiency in mathematics would supply 
the want of cause already too numerous, 
without the intervening assistance of 
traveling engineers. We have no dispo- 
sition to question the honesty of these 
traveling engineers in producing this code 
of examination. They may be performing 
a specific duty assigned them. They may 
honestly believe they are doing the right 
thing and do it of their own volition. 
But it seems to us that the whole proposi- 
tion is full of pitfalls, and that it would 
be far better to attend strictly to the le- 
gitimate business of traveling engineers, 
and to help employes become more pro- 
ficient rather than formulate rules whose 
primary usefulness would be in getting 
men discharged, or fixing conditions 
whereby men would be forever barred 
from re-employment if sucha condition 
was desired, and through which the most 
proficient men in service could be dis- 
charged on technicalities under such 
rules as they proposed. If such rules as 
these are desired by railroad officials, the 
Master Mechanics could easily appoint 
their own committees to formulate rules 
for their guidance and it would seem to us 
in better form for subordinates not to 
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assume any of the prerogatives of their 
superior officers. The-train service has 
had some serious experience with ambigu- 
ous rules, which had in them an evident 
purpose and sufficient to cause a rebellion 
against them, and rules produced by high 
authority. While it is expected that men 
will be examined and sufficiently so to 
demonstrate fitness for the position they 
are to occupy, yet if any general rules 
are to be adopted for examinations, they 
should be fair and without a question as to 
meaning or extent. And we believe that 
if such rules as these proposed by the 
traveling engineers should be adopted 
they would be the entering wedge to a 
system of injustice, and to men well quali- 
fied to perform their duties. The whole 
future of men under these rules it seems 
to us would depend upon the honesty of 
the examiner and not the abilty of the 
man to answer reasonable questions to 
develop his practical knowledge of the 
business. 





This Country in No Danger From Her 
Workingmen. 





Much has been said during the last few 
weeks in regard to the dangers of a social 
revolution in this country coming from 
the organizations of labor. The treatment 
of the subject by the different writers, as 
far as we have seen, has done great injus- 
tice to our laboring classes. We do not 
believe that the country has anything to 
fear from her workingmen. It is true 
that there are labor organizations of differ- 
ent kinds formed for the protection of 
the laboring man and for his advance- 
ment. These organizations are all right 
primarily, and if their plans were carried 
out in good faith there would no harm 
come from them. The trouble comes in 
principally through their leaders; men 
who enjoy traveling around the country 
assuming an air of authority toward the 
laboring men, and who, with a ferocious 
manner and a loud voice, with great 
emphasis, declaim against law, striving to 
make it appear that the law is on the side 
ofthe rich and not on that of the poor. 
These demagogues should be put down. 
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The laboring mencan not afford to be 
represented by these thick-headed crank 
disturbers of the public peace who assume 
to speak for them. 

It is a slander on the intelligence of the 
laboring man to intimate that he does not 
understand the duties of citizenship and 
the principles ofa republican form of gov- 
ernment. It is not strange that some of 
them are deceived by their leaders. The 
pernicious doctrines expounded by them 
are often espoused by men occupying high 
positions in life and the dangerous seed is 
thus sown throughout the country, and 
utterances are heard that are not only detri- 
mental tolaw and order but treasonable as 
well. The organizations which the labor- 
ing classes have joined in good faith, and 
with the purpose of benefiting their condi- 
tion, have been made the instruments, in 
many instances, through their leaders, of 
changing them from industrious and law- 
abiding citizens to most undesirable and 
dangerous ones. Should this country ever 
be precipitated into a civil war, it will not 
be through the instrumentality of our la- 
boring men, but will be brought about by 
a few men, bitter in resentment and re- 
vengeful in purpose, who have been adroit 
enough to arouse the sympathy and passion 
of the dissatisfied men in labor organiza- 
tions, whose main purpose is supposed to 
be for the uplifting of their members. 
Unfortunately these organizations have as 
leaders a class of men that should be de- 
posed at once from power. Labor organ- 
izations are all right when managed by 
cool-headed workingmen, but when they 
are used to create positions for men as 
leaders, who have neither character nor 
standing, and whose only recommendation 
is cheek and gab, the purpose for which 
they were instituted has been wofully per- 
verted. 

We do not believe there are any more 
loyal citizens than our industrious work- 
ing classes. They love the principles 
upon which our government is founded, 
and should a call be made to protect it 
from foes from within or without they 
would be the first to drop their tools and 
spring to its defense. No country in the 
world has a more loyal or intelligent class 
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of laboring men than is to be found here. 
Let us not feel that we have anything to 
fear from,them or their organizations, but 
let us also at the same time point out to 
them the mistakes of their leaders, that 
they may see more clearly how detrimental 
to the cause of labor such leadership, if 
continued in, cannot fail to be. Itis one 
which can only result in making their con- 
dition worse by widening still further the 
breach between employer and employe.— 
Boston Journal of Commerce. 





Links. 


VICTOR BELISLE DIVISION, 353, was or- 
ganized at Norwich, N. Y., on Sept. 23d, 
and starts out with bright prospects for 
the future. Twenty-seven members were 
enrolled on the day of organization, and 
the fifty mark is expected in the near fu- 
ture. Bro. Victor Belisle, after whom the 
new Division is named, is a member of Div. 
152, and widely known as delegate to vari- 
ous conventions and always an earnest 
worker. He is now foreman for the N. Y. 
O. & W. at Oswego, N. Y. Div. 152 con- 
tributed liberally not only in numbers to 
the new Division, but furnished the neces- 
sary money for charter, organization, etc. 
Div. 14, of Utica, N. Y., organized the new 
Division, after which a public meeting 
was held in Clark Opera House at 2 P. M. 
Considering the short notice given, a large 
crowd were in attendance, many of Nor- 
wich’s foremost citizens, ladies as well as 
gentlemen being present. Hon. Geo. W. 
Ray, Hon. John W. Church and Rev. John 
Bradshaw had been invited to welcome 
the visiting engineers and their addresses 
as well as those of the members of the 
order held the eager attention of the 
audience. The meeting was opened by a 
few well-chosen remarks by A. W. Young, 
of Oswego, F. A, E. of Div. 152, who is 
held in high esteem by the members 
throughout the state, acting as chairman 
of the meeting. He read a kind letter 
from Geo. W. West, superintendent of 
motive power of the O. & W.,in which 
Mr. West expressed his sincere regrets in 
not being able to attend the meeting. 
This was followed by prayer by Dr. John 
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Bradshaw, pastor of the Broad Street M. 
E. Church. Mr. Young then stepped for- 
ward and stated that as the sun was ob- 
scured by threatening rain-clouds and the 
day was a dark one, he proposed to intro- 
duce a Ray of light and thereupon he pre- 
sented to the audience Hon. Geo. W. Ray. 
Mr. Ray said that he felt highly honored 
in being asked to welcome so distinguished 
a body of gentlemen, and after a short and 
spicy speech of welcome, during which he 
introduced statistics which served to show 
the important part the locomotive engi- 
neer plays in the drama of life, he sat 
down, amid the cheers and applause of the 
audience. After a solo by Mrs. J. P. Welsh, 
chairman Young again spoke and said that 
it might in the eyes of some be wicked to 
hold a public meeting on the Sabbath, but 
that as it was for the purpose of the moral 
development of the locomotive engineers 
and civilization in general, and as the 
meeting was not without its Church, he 
hoped no hard feelings would be enter- 
tained, and he thereupon presented Hon. 
John W. Church. Mr. Church made an 
able and eloquent speech and was heartily 
cheered. He said that he was the friend 
of organized labor, and that he felt that a 
great deal more respect was due the hon- 
est, brave and heroic engineer in his oil 


‘and dirt than the man with the number 


twelve shoe and number five hat who 
sometimes tried to tyrannize over him. 
John Puffenburg, of New York, then de- 
livered an able and witty speech. Mr. 
Puffenburg is a fluent talker and was in- 
terrupted several times by loud rounds of 
applause. He spoke in high praise of the 
management of the O. & W. and said that 
the road was managed and superintended 
by wise and affable gentlemen, and he 
scored Mr. Church lightly for seeming to 
allude to them as men with number twelve 
shoes and number five hats. Dr. John 
Bradshaw then spoke. He commended 
the work of the Order of Locomotive 
Engineers and told one or two sparkling 
stories. He said that as the meeting was 
called for a good purpose he considered it 
fit and proper that it should be held on 
Sunday. The last speech was by Patrick 
Fennel, of Oswego, better known as 
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“Shandy Maguire,” the poet of the order. 
His witty stories and anecdotes, delivered 
in his jolly Irish brogue, kept the audience 
in a roar until long after he had finished 
his speech. The singing by Miss Auria 
Dagwell, of Utica, and Mrs. J. P. Welsh, 
of Watertown, delighted the audience and 
both responded to numerous encores. 
Mrs. Welsh has a sweet soprano voice of 
rare volume, and Miss Dagwel.’s rich con- 
tralto voice is as fine as has ever been 
heard in Clark Opera House. Their duet 
was exceptionally fine and responded to a 
hearty encore and choice bouquets were 
presented them. The quartette composed 
of Messrs. Nash, Chapman, Makepeace 
and Scott was also very good, as was the 
violin solo of Mrs. Halbert, with piano ac- 
companiment by Mrs. Rowe. Mrs. Halbert 
responded to an encore. These two ladies 
were also the recipients of bouquets. 
Chairman Young thanked Superintendent 
Hartigan for arranging special trains on 
the O. & W. that the representatives might 
attend, and the meeting was closed witha 
benediction by Dr. Bradshaw. The meet- 
ing was one of the most enjoyable that 
has ever been held in Norwich, and its 
success was largely due to the efforts of 
the arrangement committee, consisting of 
Edward Belisle, Thomas Reidy and George 
Lincoln. Among those from out of town 
who attended were A. Myers, chief of Div. 
No. 14, of Utica, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, J. Fagan, M. L.. Moore, W. 
F. Jones and wife, H. Watkins, C. EK. Sille- 
man and Holland Van Vorst, of Utica; C. 
Vogel, William Secor and V. Belisle of Os- 
wego, and William Sweene and W. E. 
Harding of Oneida; lL. J. Boynton, C. EH. 
of Divs 152° Bu MeNin,: C. H. of Div. 292. 
Special trains brought members of the 
Order from Oswego and Middletown. 


COMMERCE Div., 530, was organized at 
Commerce, Texas, Sept. 23, and Air Line 
Div., 529, was organized at St. Thomas, 
Ont., Oct. 2, both starting out with bright 
prospects, and we wish them a long life 
of peace, good-will and usefulness. 


TO PATRONIZE those who patronize you 
is a principle as old as the human race, 
and our advertising department is an im- 
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portant feature of our JOURNAL, and its 
patrons ought to receive the consideration 
of all members, as they are entitled to 
your patronage, when what they advertise 
meets with your wants. 


WE regret that space forbids our giving 
the decision in the case of the Omaha & 
St. Louis Railway, where the receiver 
had applied to the court for the privi- 
lege of reducing the wages of the em- 
ployes. Itisapleasant deviation from the 
position occupied by Judge Jenkins. The 
position of Justice Woolson is just and 
equitous, and forbids the reduction with a 
few exceptions where the pay was above 
the average. We will give the full text of 
the decision in December JouRNAL, and 
we feel sure it will be pleasant reading to 
all classes of laboring men, who had 
grown to feel that the U.S. Courts were 
one-sided, and always in the interest of 
the employer and against the employ- 
ed.—[Ep. 


AT a special meeting of Division No. 
364, B. of L. E., the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, Our superintendent, Mr. Rus- 
sell Harding, has resigned to accept a 
more desirable position with the Great 
Northern Railway, and whereas, the said 
Mr. Harding has, during the eight years he 
has been our superintendent, by his just 
and kindly dealings with us, earned our 
sincere admiration and respect; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, ‘That through his resignation 
the members of B. of L. E. Division, No. 
364, have lost a firm friend and a just 
master. Be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Hard- 
ing our heartiest wishes for abundant suc- 
cess in his new field. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be handed Mr. Harding, and that 
copies be furnished our city papers for 
publication, and that the same be spread 
upon the records of our Division. 

W. A. THOMPSON, 

JAMES GARRETT, 

J. JOHNSON, 
Committee. 


I NOTICE in the October JOURNAL under 
the head of “Beats the record,” an item 
giving the world’s championship for big 
passenger trains to the Jacksonville, St. 
Augustine and Indian River R’y. The 
championship, however, must be taken 
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from them and given to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul R’y, which earned its 
right to it in the following manner: Dur- 
ing the Inter-State Fair, held in Sioux City, 
Oct. 6th to 14th, inclusive, this road put on 
an hourly suburban service between the 
city and the fair grounds, a distance of 
about four miles. These trains carried 
large numbers of people all the week, but 
it was on Thursday, Oct. 11th, the occasion 
of the race between the king of the turf, 
“ Robert J.,” and his rival, “Joe Patchen,” 
that the largest business was done. Each 
train found it necessary to add more 
coaches until finally the six o’clock train 
in from the grounds consisted of twenty- 
eight coaches loaded to “standing room 
only.” <A conservative estimate placed the 
number of people on this train at twenty- 
seven hundred. This train was handled 
by Engineer T. F. Conly, in charge of an 
eight-wheel 17 x 24 McQueen engine, and 
Engineer Jno. A. Hirsey, in charge of a 
ten-wheel 19 x 26 Rhode Island. Two en- 
gines were used on account of the grade 
being heavy both ways. Unless a larger 
train is heard from, the S., C. & D. Div. 
of the C., M. & St. P. R’y will claim the 
world’s championship. H. T. CARNEY, 
F. A. E., Div. 490. 


TESTIFYING before the National Com- 
missiou on strikes, President Gompers 
said: ‘So long as the present conditions 
exist there will be strikes. I regard the 
strike as the protest of labor against be- 
‘ing bound in slavery. Labor statistics 
demonstrate that a majority of strikes are 
won. Some time ago I sent out requests 
for reports on strikes by Trades Unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. These reports show that 80 per 
cent. of the strikes were won, 4 per cent. 
compromised, and 16 per cent. lost. Even 
when strikes are lost they have their good 
effect. They show employers that if they 
attempt to push their men further down 
it will be resisted, and will, at least, prove 
very expensive. The fact that this honor- 
able Commission was called to meet shows 
that the A. R. U. strike has had a benefic- 
ial effect. It at least called the attention 
of the public to the grievances of labor. 
I believe, however, that this meeting 
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shouid have been called during the strike 
instead of after.” Mr. Gompers does not 
favor compulsory arbitration under any 
circumstances, but is strongly in favor of 
arbitration and conciliation. 


BROW TS in WELCH, Cove. ofeliv, soc. 
writes us that Mr. J. N. Shannon, Agent 
for the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., will 
deliver the second of the winter series of 
lectures “On the Possibilities of the Air 
Brake,” on Nov. 11th, at their hall, 1229 
State st., Erie, Pa., and a banquet will be 
given after the meeting. This is a most 
commendable innovation and has init, out- 
side of its educational features, the ele- 
ments of the greatest good. It relieves 
the monotony of the regular meetings, 
creates new interest, and develops social 
touch, all of which are essentials in 
the development of the best interests of 
the Brotherhood. It would be well if 
more Divisions would adopt some of the 
interesting and enlivening features in 
force with Div. 298. Asa general invita- 
tion is extended to the fraternity to par- 
ticipate in the pleasures of this meeting, 
Nov. 11th, it ought not be missed by any 
who can possibly attend. 


WE are in receipt of avery nicely bound 
volume of aids to engineers’ examination, 
a summary of the principles and practices 
of steam engineering by N. Hawkins, Me- 
chanical Engineer. It comprises a system 
of questions and answers for stationary 
engineers’ examination for license, and is 
full of good suggestions. Price, $2.00; 
published by Theo. Audel & Co., 91 Liber- 
ty. st NOY, 


ON the evening of Sept. 3, as Division 
522 had concluded the business of the 
evening, they heard a gentle tap at the 
door, and on opening it found the ladies 
of Venus Div., 192, waiting to be admitted. 
They marched into the hallin a body, tak- 
ing every Brother by surprise. When our 
worthy chief asked for an explanation of 
this sudden intrusion, Sister Jas. Parks, 
President of Venus Division, with appro- 
priate remarks said they came to present 
to the officers and members of 522, a full 
set of regalias and badges, which aston- 
ished .all the Brothers present. Our 
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worthy Chief returned thanks of the 
Division in his well-known and unassum- 
ing manner, that expressed our due appre- 
ciation of the invaluable gift. The re- 
galias and badges were beautiful in design. 
It was then announced by the Sisters that 
the Brothers should retire to the ante 
room where an abundance of ice cream 
and cake were awaiting us, where we im- 
mediately repaired, and all did ample 
justice to the repast, especially Brother 
Fryman, who never got tired reloading 
his dish. A very enjoyable evening was 
spent by all who had the good luck to 
be present. The very name of the order 
of our Sisters suggests help, aid and as- 
sistance, without which manhood can not 
exist. Thisis the moral and social sup- 
port of women. Therefore, they should 
be encouraged in every way by the mem- 
Dero thew hotel. eh. in their) noble 
efforts, inspired by love and devotion to- 
wards us. Ata late hour we dispersed to 
our homes, proud and happy that we were 
members of the B. of L. E., and favored 
with such entertainments. ok Mc 


BRo. JAMES Root, of Div. 349, the hero 
of the Hinckley fire, being on a visit to 
New York City, Chief Engineer Woolsey, 
of Div. 105, took him and his wife in charge, 
and made it his business to see that they 
were pleasantly entertained. On Saturday, 
October 6th, he escorted them through 
the Park, and through the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and in the evening sent a 
comuinittee, composed of Bros. V. K. Frost, 
C. KE. Ryan, Wm. H, Russell, J. R. Stillwell, 
W. I. Wells and Chas. Seelig, to escort 
Bro. Root to the Division meeting. After 
the Division had opened in due form, the 
committee presented their guest, and he 
was given a hearty welcome, and the C. E. 
invited him to a seat on the platform. 
Bro. Root being avery modest man, the 
Cc. E. gave a graphic description of the 
terrible ordeal he had passed through, and 
after thanking him for honoring the Di- 
vision with a visit, informed him that it 
had been decided to tender him a slight 
token of their appreciation of him as a 
man and Brother, in the shape of a watch 
charm. It was not given for its intrinsic 
yalue, but as a memento from Diyision 
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Io5, to one of our number who _ had 
done honor to our Fraternity. After 
recovering from his surprise, Bro. Root 
thanked the Division forits kind recep- 
tion. He then gave a detailed account of 
the fire at Hinckley, which was listened to 
with breathless attention. After the meet- 
ing closed, Bro. Root was escorted across 
the street, where a collation was prepared, 
and when he left, in the “wee hours” of 
the morning, he said he had every reason 
to remember Division 105. Bro. Woolsey 
and wife continued their mission as en- 
tertainers of Bro. Root and wife, and a 
visit was paid to Liberty Island, where 
stands the statue of Liberty enlightening 
the world, and to the New York World 
office, where they were shown all the de- 
tails and machinery necessary to produce 
a great daily paper. Then over the great 
Brooklyn Bridge. Through the courtesy of 
Commissioner Edward C. Sheehy, Brother 
Woolsey was enabled to show them through 
the various institutions under the control 
of the Commissioners of Charities and 
Corrections. To remove any unpleasant 
recollections of this trip, they were guided 
into the wonderful Eden Musee, to view 
the world in wax. Div. 105 was glad of 
the opportunity to honor Bro. Root and 
wife, and we hope we have succeeded, and 
that in leaving us they may carry with 
them pleasant recollections of New York 
and their entertainers. 
I. .D. Wo AND: H,:O. H., or) Div. 105, 


Mr. Wm. C. Hayes, Minneapolis, Minn. : 

My DEAR SiR: I desire to take this 
occasion to express to you and through 
you to the engineers generally of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, my deep 
appreciation and heartfelt thanks for the 
very hearty and loyal support you all gave 
the management of the road during the 
recent strike among our employes, and in 
doing solam confident that I voice the 
sentiment of our entire official staff. 
While I shall be more or less identified 
with the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 
for some months, active management of 
the property will devolve on Mr. Mohl- 
er, our General Manager, and I bespeak 
for him from you all the same good sery- 
ice and loyalty which you have during the 


am 
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past years accorded me. I have seen a few 
of our engineers and have expressed my 
sentiments as above to them personally, 
but can not do this with the majority of 
them, and so take the liberty of reaching 
them through you. I wish for you one 
and all many years of success and prosper- 
ity. I remain, Very truly yours, 
W. H. TRUESDALE, Receiver. 


J. J. DEEGAN, whois reported as figuring 
quite conspicuously as an organizer of the 
A. R. U., and to foster that interest saying 
many unkind things of the B. of L. E., was 
originally a member of 221, but was grant- 
ed a final withdrawal card in April, 1893; 
but in reporting it in the JOURNAL, the 
name was spelled Delgan instead of Dee- 
gan. It seems he has been obtaining 
courtesies from the members of the B. of 
L. E. by virtue of a card. He is entitled 
to no card, and consequently no courtesies 
from the B. of L. E. 


THE B. of Ll. H., Div. 345, gave a very 
pleasant as well as a decidedly successful 
party, Tuesday evening, October 2nd, for 
the benefit of J. F. Hogan, formerly of 
Division 345, now a member of Division 
107, who had his back broken in a rail- 
road wreck, in Texas, some time ago, 
but who has since returned to North 
Olean, N. Y. Over $325 will be netted out 
of the affair. Among those who were 
identified with the success are the follow- 
ing committee of arrangemements: T. B. 
Jordan, J. Stimlinger, F. Battles, W. O. 
Stowe, J. Gallagher and J. C. Hamilton; 
floor managers, J. White, P. Messer, T. 
Coffee, C. Mott, G. Sutter and J. Dunlavey. 

JosEPH HarRgE, F. A. E. 


Bro. THOMAS F. GODFREY, a member of 
Diy. 158, and a member of the B. of L. E. 
for the past 21 years, has been selected as 
the Democratic standard bearer of Dou- 
glass County, Nebraska, he having been 
nominated by that party for Representa- 
tive in the State Legislature. Bro. God- 
frey was nominated without solicitation 
on his part, which speaks well for his 
popularity, and all laboring men ought to 
elevate their own class when they have an 
opportunity. We wish success to Bro. 
Godfrey. 
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Ir is reported to this office that there 
has been a man in Chicago giving his 
name as C. E. Perry, and claiming to be a 
member of Div. 145. Says he is common- 
ly known as Commodore, and of course 
makes use of his assertion to secure favors. 
Div. 145 says he is not a member of that 
Division and never has been; they know 
him, however, and say he is a beat and im- 
poster, he having victimized several pas- 
senger agents throughout the country. 
Members of the Brotherhood should not 
be too free with special favor to men claim- 
ing membership who do not carry the 
proof everyone in good standing is en- 
titled to. 


Bro. JOHN H. HORNER, of Div. 15, has 
the honor of the nomination of one of the 
City Fathers in the fourth ward, in Buffalo, 
N. Y. Bro. Horner will make a good al- 
derman, and we wish him success in his 
political venture. 


THROUGH the courtesy of the newly 
elected editor and manager of the /7re- 
men’s Magazine, Mr. W.J. Carter, we are 
enabled to give our readers a few notes 
from the Harrisburg Convention,which will 
appear in their November issue. Thisis a 
pleasant innovation in the social relations 
between this office and the /zremen’s 
Magazine, and we are glad to welcome it 
and reciprocate. We believe the change 
in the editorship will redound to the best 
interest of that organization, and we wish 
Bro. Carter abundant success in his new 
field.—[Ep. 


“Of the amendments to the present 
constitution adopted by the Harrisburg 
Convention, the new beneficiary law is 
probably the most important. After Janu- 
ary Ist, 1895, any member of the organiza- 
tion passing the medical examination can 
carry insurance of five hundred, one thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred dollars. The de- 
tails of the beneficiary law will be arrang- 
ed by the Grand Executive Board, acting 
in conjunction with the Grand Master and 
Grand Secretary and ‘Treasurer, at a 
special meeting called by the Grand 
Master. The Convention decided, with 
no opposition, that such action was 
essential to the welfare of the order, 
but left to the Grand Officers and 
Grand Executive Board the election of 
a city offering the best inducements. 

Another important law enacted was the 
provision for three Vice-Grand Masters 
instead of one as at present, and the crea- 
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tion of the office of editor and manager of 
the Magazine, the Magazine department 
being entirely separate from the Grand 
Secretary’s, but all departments and offi- 
cers under the general supervision of the 
Grand Master. 

Very important duties are assigned 
to the present Grand Executive Board 
before its retirement. The Conven- 
tion instructed that when called by the 
Grand Master the board should convene 
in Terre Haute, and in connection with 
the Grand Officers prepare the amended 
features of the insurance law for publica- 
tionand also to select a future location 
for the Grand Office of the Brother- 
hood. 

The sentiment voiced by the Grand Mas- 
ter in his recommendation was in accord 
with the wishes of the delegates, and from 
January ist, 1895, the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen will begin a new era in 
its progress. Our watchword will be“ up- 
ward and onward.” We will set our faces 
toward the rising sun and have no heart- 
burnings for that which has been. We 
will live for the future, profiting by the 
past. Resolutions passed recommending 
the holding of union meetings with other 
labor organizations, calling on members 
to sustain all contracts made by the Broth- 
erhood and protesting against sympa- 
thetic strikes. The next convention will 
be held in Galveston, Tex., on the. second 
Monday in September, 1896.” 


THE second anniversary number of the 
Chicago Dispatch comes to us with 36 
pages replete with the latest news of the day 
and scoring evil with its usual vigor. The 
Dispatch is independent in politics, and its 
treatment of the labor question has been 
such that it has induced many resolutions of 
thanks from the labor world. ‘This paper 
has had an astonishing growth in the favor 
of the public and we wish it a continua- 
tion of its unparalelled success. 


THE necessity for ‘doing asthe Romans 
do while in Rome” was the cause of two 
serious accidents to engineers on the Na- 
tional Mexicano road recently. Every- 
body in Mexico “packs a gun,” and out on 
the road the nickel-plated handle of a six- 
shooter sticking out of the hip pockets of 
the trainmen causes a great deal of respect 
for persons and property. With very few 
exceptions the men carry revolvers. On 
July ist, Engineer Cabel Smith arrived 
with his train at San Miguel, and backed 
his engine into the roundhouse track. He 
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was looking out at the side window joking 
with a friend, at the same time taking a 
bundle of clothes out of his seat box, 
when his revolver was accidentally dis- 
charged, the ball entering his neck, cut 
the jugular vein, and came out under the 
ear causing instant death. Engineer Dick 
Bolby also meta serious accident from the 
samme cause—he dropped his revolver in 
his room, it went off, making a very bad 
wound in the leg, necessitating amputa- 
tion below the knee.—Locomotive En- 
gineering. 

A RELIGION which is used only as a Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting coat soon gets thread- 
bare. A religion which is prudently left 
at home when its owner goes to the coun- 
try or the seaside for his vacation is likely 
to turn up missing, or in a very dilapidat 
ed condition when he gets back. A re- 
ligion which is brought out to keep its 
owner warm when the storms of winter 
blow, but is laid away for safe keeping 
while the summer sun shines, is sure to 
get moth-eaten. A religion which is care- 
fully hidden in the dark recesses of its 
owner’s heart, and never finds its way into 
his intercourse with others, or into his 
business or his politics, will not be visible 
even through a microscope when the day 
of judgment dawns. Everybody will ad- 
mit the truth of these remarks, and yet, is 
it not a fact that they describe some of the 
most common phases of the religion that 
isin fashion in most of our churches to- 
day ?>—V. Y. Witness. 

CONSIDERABLE criticism is being in- 
dulged in over the fact that George W. 
Howard, vice-president of the American 
Railway Union, was relieved of a pocket- 
book by a pickpocket, and that in that 
pocket-book were forty-one passes, inciud- 
ing an annual from the Pullman Company. 
The number includes passes over the 
various railways centering in Chicago. 
Mr. Howard reported his loss at two 
police stations, and advertised for the lost 
property. The latter act caused the fact 
to become public that he was the possessor 
of passes over lines which he had de- 
nounced so bitterly during the late strike. 
—Chicago Dispatch.—[It isa mighty good 
thing to be consistent sometimes,—ED.] 
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TWENTY-FIVE railroad men, including 
E. V. Debs, of the A. R. U., were indicted 
by the United States grand jury at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Oct. 11, for participation in 
the strike movement and held to the Oc- 
tober term of the district court. The jury 
returned fifty-one indictments. 


THE Trades Union Congress at London 
has passed a resolution demanding that 
the Government prohibit the importation 
of destitute aliens; also to nationalize all 
mineral lands. 

AN occurrence partaking of the nature 
of the Franklin experiment is reported 
from Aldershot. A captive balloon was 
held by a wire cable about 200 feet long. 
Suddenly it was struck by lightning, which 
ignited the gas, the balloon failing to the 
earth amid a loud peal of thunder. Three 
of the sappers at the winch below were 
seen rolling on the ground, apparently in 
intense pain. This is attributed to their 
connection to the wire cable through the 
brass handles of the winch. One, a bug- 
ler, had the inside of his hand rather 
badly burnt, but the worst case of all 
showed no external signs of injury. The 
car of the balloon fell without doing any 
damage. On examination it was found 
that all the upper part had been burnt 
away, though the metal valve was almost 
uninjured. Had any one been in the car, 
even if he had escaped uninjured from 
the electric shock, he would have hada 
terrible fall. None of the sufferers were 
very seriously injured.— Scientific Amert- 
can. 

STRIKES IN GREAT -BRITAIN.—The 
Westminster Gazette prints the report 
of the labor correspondent of the London 
Board of Trade on the strikes and lock- 
outs of 1892 in Great Britain. The total 
number was 692. Of those 345 were set- 
tled either by mutual conciliation or by 
mediation and sixteen by arbitration. 
The remainder were lost by the working- 
men. Notwithstanding the peaceable and 
satisfactory settlement of so large a num- 
ber of these strikes, the cost of the re- 
mainder was very heavy. The weekly 
loss of wages is estimated at about 
$2,400,000. The loss on use of capital is 
placed at $95,000,000. The cost of restart- 
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ing works and resisting strikes is esti- 
mated at$1,100.000. The known amount 
of aid voted by other unions is $800,000, 
but this is only a small proportion of the 


aid actually furnished. The cost alone isa 


very strong argument against the strike as 
a remedy, even if it were a successful 
remedy, and the lesson is having its effect 
on English workingmen, and the conclu- 
sion of the statistician is therefore hope- 
ful. He says “the general balance of re- 
sults was against the workmen, as may 
always be anticipated during a period of 
declining trade. But there is, it seems, a 
growiug opinion, expressed year by year, 
both among employers and workmen, in 
favor of various forms of arbitration and 
conciliation. That, atleast, is something 
to be thankful for.” 


TERRIBLE TiMES.—The following item 
is going the rounds, and is credited to a 
Leeds, England, paper: “A big revolution 
is now going on in the United States of 
America, and there is little doubt that the 
government will be defeated. The dic- 
tator, Debs, has been driven from his 
palace, and he and his mistress are now 
hiding in the mountains. The greatest 
trouble has been experienced in the cap- 
ital of Chicago, where Grover Cleveland 
has obtained complete control. The rail- 
road at that place has been torn up and 
thrown into the Mississippi river, and the 
stock-yard has been razed to the ground.” 
What a relief to know the country is still 
safe.— Station Agent. 


WE regret very much that we have been 
crowded into so peculiar a position that 
we are forced to give space to such a 
dreadful lot of quarreling as appears in 
this issue. This evil creeps in so gradually 
upon us, and in such an innocent appear- 
ing manner, that almost before we are 
aware of it we have a handful of men ora 
couple of Branches engaged in a Kilkenny 
cat fight. With what accusations, denials, 
counter-charges, slanders, abuse, etc., we 
are forced to leave out really legitimate, 
entertaining, profitable and instructive 
reading matter. This is howit occurs: 
Some secretary or correspondent says 
something that doesn’t quite please some- 
body else. Well, it calls for a denial, and 
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in all honesty and fairness we could not 
deny a man the right to make himself 
straight. And just here is where the 
trouble starts, for in straightening himself 
out he tangles up the other fellow, who 
comes back again madder than ever, and 
pretty soon the Old Nick is to pay, with 
no end whatever in sight.—Stone Cutters’ 
Journal. 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

SERIES B. 
CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 31, 1894. 

ASSESSMENT NOTICES Nos. 982, 983, 984, 985, 986, 
987, 988, 989, 990, 991, 992, 993, 994, 995, 995, 997, 998 
999, 1000 and 1oor. 

To the Secretary and Treasurer of Division No:— 
You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 

lowing members of this Association, and ordered 

to collect an assessment of seven dollars and fifty 
cents from all who are insured for $4,500, five 
dollars from all who are insured for’ $3,000, and 
two dollars and fifty cents from those who are 
insured for $1,500, for the payment of the fol- 
lowing claims of those who were member; cf this 
Association at the time these deaths occurred : 


ASSESSMENT NO. 982. 

Aug. 14, 1894. Bro. FRANK A. STEPHENS, of 
Wahsatch Div., 222. Admitted Nov. 20, 1890. Age 
29. Killed in riilroad accident. Insurance pay- 
able to Mrs. FRANK A. STEPHENS, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 983. 

Aug. 27, 1894. Bro. EDWARD E. LOWE, of Old 
Colony Div., 312. Admitted Aug. 18, 1892. Age 35. 
Died of Bright’s disease. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. EDWARD LOWE. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 984. 

Aug. 29, 1894. Bro. G. W. DANNER, of Denison 
Div., 177. Admitted Dec. 6, 1888. Age 37. Died of 
malarial fever. Insurance payable to MRS. GEO. 
W. DANNER, wife. 


ASSESSMENT No. 985. 

Aug. 30, 1894. Bro. CHAS. E. FAULCONER, of 
Norfolk Div., 456. Admitted March 8, 1891. Age 
37. Died of consumption. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. Cuas. K. FAULCONER, wife. 


ASSESSMENT No. 986. 
Sept. 8, 1894. Bro. WM. PERRY, of H. Graves 


Div., 485. Admitted Sept. 9, 1889. Age 39. Killed 
in collision. Insurauce payable to lawful heirs. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 987. 

Sept. 8, 1894. Bro. H. E. TAYLOR, of Centralia 
Div. 24. Admitted March 15, 1893. Age 34. Died 
of congestion of the stomach. Insurance payable 
to JOHN B. AND Louise TayLor, brother and sister. 


ASSESSMENT No. 988. 

Sept. 12, 1894.. Bro. JAMES REDDY, of Altoona 
Div., 241. Admitted Dec. 4, 1893. Age41. Died of 
tuberculosis pulmonetis. Insurance payable to 
Mrs, JAMES REDDY, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 989. 

Sept. 14, 1894. Bro. JOSEPH CONKLIN, of G. O. 
Clinton Div., 478. Admitted Nov. 22, 1891. Age 
42. Died of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to 
MRS. JOSEPH CONKLIN, wife. 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 990. 

Sept. 19, 1894. Bro. GEO. R. TALBOTT, of Good- 
land Div., 422. Admitted April 4, 1891. Age 44. 
Amputation of arm. Insurance payable to GEO. 
R. TALBOTT. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 991. 

Sept. 20, 1894. Bro. WM. H. TOMS, of Granite 
Div., 415. Admitted Feb. 8, 1890. Age44. Died of 
heart failure. Insurance payable to JoHN C., 
GRACE C,. ToMS and MRs. Lizzie TROTT. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 992. 


Sept. 22, 1894. Bro. OLIVER S. ROBERTS, of 
Phillipsburg Div., 30. Admitted June 16, 1885. 
Age 68. Died of gastritis and eulentis. Insurance 
payable to MRS. OLIVER S. ROBERTS, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 993. 


Sept. 22, 1894. Bro. NICHOLAS MALONEY, of 
Hope Div., 174. Admitted Nov. 9, 1891. Age 35. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
MRS. BRIDGET MALONEY, mother. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 994. 

Sept. 22, 1894. Bro. ROBERT N. JOHNSON, of 
Hope Div., 174. Admitted Jan. 5, I891. Age. 36. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
MRS. R. N. JOHNSON, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 995. 


Sept. 23, 1894. Bro. WM. PYLE, of Diamond 
State Div., 342. Admitted April 10, 1869. Age 7o. 
Died of blood poisoning. Insurance payable to 
MRS. ZOBORAH ANN PYLE. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 996. 


Oct. 1, 1894. Bro. SAMUEL, J. THURBER, of 
Parsons Div., 179. Admitted June 12, 1880. Age 4g. 
Died of disease of the brain. Insurance payable 
to Mrs. S.J. THURBER. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 997. 


Oct. 7, 1894. Bro. AARON D. THORNTON, of 
Dorpian Div.,172. Admitted Feb. 25, 1871. Age 
54. Diedof Bright’s disease. Insurance payable 
to MRS. AARON D. THORNTON, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 998. 


Oct. 8, 1894. Bro. JOHN T. TIERNEY, of Cres- 
cent Div.,193. Admitted April 22, 1892. Age 4o. 
Died of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
Mary TIERNEY and children. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 999. 


Oct. 8, 1894. Bro. GERALD NOLAN, of Trenton 
Div., 91. Admitted Dec. 15, 1891. Age 37. Killed 
by derailed engine. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
GERALD NOLAN, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. Iooo. 


Oct. 8, 1894. Bro. T. T. YARBROUGH, of Rich- 
mond Div., 26. Admitted June 15, 1889. Age —. 
Died of ureemic convulsions. Insurance payable 
to MRS. GEORGIA A. YARBROUGH. 


ASSESSMENT NO. I001!. 


Oct. 14, 1894. Bro. TIMOTHY BRYANT, of Bos- 
ton Div., 61. Admitted Sept. 25, 1868. Age 53. 
Died of Bright’s disease. Insurance payable to 
ADALINE M. BRYANT. 


Assessments Nos. 982, 983, 984, 985, 986, 987, 988, 
989, 990, 991, 992, 993, 994, 995 and 996 will be paid 
from the surplus. Secretaries will collect for five. 
Assessments Nos. 982, 983, 985, 989, 993, 994 and 
tooo are for $1,500. Assessment No. ggo is for 
$4,500. All others are for $3,000. 

Assessable members, 15,883, of which 11,884 are 
for $1,500. : 

Total membership to date, 16,031, of which 
12,017 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
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notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 
H. C. Hays, Gen’! Sec. 
A. B. YOUNGSON, President. 


Or 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Jule 
Grether, whose last known position was with the 
F.C. &P. Ry., out of Tallahassee, will confer a 
favor by corresponding with A. F. Roby, P. O. 
box 122, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Information is wanted of Thos. B. Cubbins; 
when last heard from was in Yucatan. He is a 
locomotive engineer; dark complexioned; very 
black hair and mustache; and is about 6 feet 
tall; somewhat stoop-shouldered. Anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts will confer a favor by cor- 
responding with J. Hoyner, F. A. E. Div. 21, 31 
Bender st., Memphis, Tenn. 


Information is wanted of John Hatch, locomo- 
tive engineer; when last heard from was running 
on the C. & W.M., from White Cloud. Address 
G. Sutherland, Niagara University, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

Any Brother knowing the whereabouts of J. J. 
Clark (when last heard from was somewhere in 
Texas) will please notify W. B. Hill, 209 Berry 
street, East Nashville, Tenn. 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of Brother 
Frank Houston, formerly employed as a locomo- 
tive engineer by Southern Pacific Co., will confer 
a favor on Div.55, B. of lL. E., by informing S. EF. 
Canady, F. A. E. Div. 55, Terrace, Utah. 








Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. H. of their Division at once: 
Diviston— 

123—M. V. Ham, T. C. Martin, H. H. Seaman, R. 

R. Wray. 
252—J. M. Fisher. 
g8—F. W. Kenzie, Chas. R. Campbell. 
182—M. HE. Davis, R. EK. Wands, J. W. Dickerson. 


ee 


OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported to the Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L. K.—Eps.] 


Winslow, Arizona, Sept. 7, infant son of Bro. 
John Carroll, of Div. 134. 

Cleburne, Tex., Sept. 29, Bro. G. W. Baker, of 
Div. 307. 

Monett, Mo., Sept, 9, Allie, wife of Bro. J. P. 
Johnson, of Div. 507. 

Lurtle/Creek (Pas Sepinzo.c proc olren gather 
of Bro. C. H. Church, of Div. 325. 


Callao, Peru, Aug. 23, Dallas McQuistern, of 
Div. 31. 
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Centralia, Ill., Sept. 8, H. EK. Taylor, of Div. 24. 


Brunswick, Md., William Howard McKalvey, 
oldest son of Bro. W. McKalvey, of Div. 506. 





PINCKNEYVILLE, ILL., Sept. 16, 1894. 


WHEREAS, A sudden and unexpected accident 
has taken away our worthy Brother, W. F. Perry, 
who was scalded, Sept. 6, 1894, by a collision on 
the C. S. L. Railway, which resulted in his death, 
Sept. 8, 1894. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sym- 
pathies to the orphan children of our esteemed 
Brother, and that our charter be draped in mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 

M. STREWSON, 
D. sicCowacitin, LCommittee 
E. H. Pope, 


LAREDO, TEXAS, Oct. 10, 1894. 
Ata special meeting of J. N. Galbraith Div., 438, 
B. of Ll. E., Oct. 9, 1894, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst our friend and Brother, 
Joseph Sharp, who was pinned down and fatally 
burned by a derailed engine, on the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroad, Wednesday, Oct. 3rd, and died at 
4:30 P. M., next day, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of our Brother, 
Division 438 has lost an esteemed member; and 
while we bow in submission to Him who doeth all 
things well, yet we mourn the loss of our Brother 
who was stricken down in life while at his post 
of duty. That we tender our sincere sympathy 
to his bereaved motherand relatives and pray God 
will enable them to bear up in their great sorrow, 
and as a just tribute to our departed Brother our 
charter be draped in mourning for thirty days, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be presented © 
to the family. PHIL SCOTT, 

WALTER BURKE, >Committee. 
J. M. Cross, 


MOBERLY, Mo., Sept. 24, 1894. 
The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted at the last regular meeting of Div. 86: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to re- 
move from our midst Brother C. C. Felton, who 
was instantly killed in a wreck on the Wabash 
R. R., near Jonesburg, in this State, on the night 
of Aug. 19, 1894; therefore, be it 

Resolved, Thatitis but just to the memory of 
our departed Brother that we mourn for one who 
was every way worthy of our respect and esteem. 
He was always earnest and faithful in the per- 
formance of his duties, and an example worthy of 
our imitation. That by thedeath of Brother Fel- 
ton the Wabash R.R.Co., has lost one of their 
most capable engineers, Div. 86 a noble and 
worthy member, his children a devoted and af- 
fectionate father, and the community in which he 
lived an honorable and upright citizen; thatas a 
becoming tribute to his memory our charter be 
draped in mourning for thirty days, a copy of 
these resolutions be placed upon the minutes of 
our Division, acopy besentto the JOURNAL, anda 
stage: tothe orphan children of our deceased 
Brother. A. J. GUNNELL : 

GEO. HAGER, ? \ Committee. 


GREEN BAY, WIs., Sept. 16, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It is with sorrow that we record the 
death of our late Brother, Fred. Almquist, who 
was killed by derailment of his engine in going 
through forest fires on Sept. rst, 1894, 

Resolved, That we, his brother engineers, tender 
our heartfelt sympathy to his sorrowing wife and 
children in this their hour of affliction, and that 
our charter be draped in mourning for aspace of 
thirty days and that a copy of these resolutions 
be printed in the JouRNAL and entered in the 
minutes of the Division. 

JOHN F. O’CoNNOR, 
C. E. PETERSON, 


Committee. 
H. B. GIBSON, 
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TAYLOR, TEX., Sept. 29, 1894. 
WHEREAS, It has pleased the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe to remove from us our beloved 
Brother, Chas. Gordon, who lost his life while in 
the discharge of his duty as a conductor, at 
Temple, Tex., on August 24, 1894; while we hum- 
bly submit to the will of an all-wise Providence, 
we cannot help mourn the loss of our honored 
Brother ; theterare be it 
Resolved, That in the death of Brother Gordon, 
the B. of L. KE. has lost a faithful member, his 
wife and children a loving husband and father, 
and the M., K.&T. Railroad an honorable and 
trustworthy employe;and the members of Div. 
07 extend to Mrs. Grdon and family their heart- 
felt sympathy in this their hour of bereavement ; 
and that a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to Mrs. Gordon, and spread on the minutes. 
WM. PERRIN, 
W.H. Youne, }Committee. 
Wo. LEASON, 


LINDSAY, ONT., Sept. 29, 1894. 

We, your committee, appointed to draft suitable 
resolutions upon the death of our esteemed 
Brother, R. W. Johnston, of Hope Division, 174, B. 
of L. E., who was instantly killed by his engine 
derailing near Fraserville, on the Midland divis- 
ion of the G. T. R., Canada, Sept. 22nd, 1894, sub- 
mit the fcllowing: 

Resolved, That in the death of Brother R. W. 
Johnston, Division 174 parts with a member whose 
manly principles were in accordance with the 
motto of our Order, “Sobriety, Truth, Justice and 
Morality.” A friend to all men and conscientious 
in the discharge of his duty, fraternal and pro- 
fessional. That in the death of Brother Johnston, 
Midland division of the G. T. R. has lost the 
services of a faithful engineer, and the B.of L. E. 
an earnest supporter of the principles of our 
Brotherhood, ever ready with heart and hand to 

romote the interest of the Order with whom his 

ife-work was constantly associated. 

Resolved, That while his death was sudden 
and unlooked for and believing in the unerring 
hand of a kind Providence, our hopes are strong 
in the faith that the vitaland immortal spirit of 
our Brother is this day in the enjoyment of the 
reward that is in store for the true, tried and 
trusted, and we sympathize with his devoted 
widow and relativesin the sad bereavement and 
join with them in mourning the loss of one who 
has mingled with us in the fraternal bonds of the 
Brotherhood; and we earnestly pray that Godin 
His infinite mercy will enable them to bear up 
under their sad bereavement with Christian forti- 
tudeand humbly submit to His divine will, and 
as a joint tribute to the memory of our late Broth- 
er we drape our charter in mourning for thirty 
days, and that a copy of these resolutions be pre- 
sented to his family and entered in the minutes 
of this meeting. 

ALEX. MILLER, 
J. JANES, 


Committee. 
THOS. W. WILKINSON, 


At a regular meeting of Div. 239, B. of L. E., 
held Monday, October 15, 1894, the following reso- 


lutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, God, in His infinite wisdom has re- 
moved from our midst our worthy and esteemed 
Brother, S. IT’. Smith, while in the discharge of his 
duty, by derailment of his engine, October 7, 1894, 
therefore, be it on 

Resolved, That Division No. 239 has sustained 
the grievous loss of a cheerful associate and a de- 
voted Brother, true to its principles and always 
actuated by asense of right-doing; and in the 
death of Brother S. T. Smith the community in 
which he lived has lost an honorable and upright 
citizen. ; 

Resolved, That, in his death, his wife has lost a 
faithful husband, and his children a kind and 
indulgent father. That we extend to the bereaved 
wife and children, and to his relatives and friends, 
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our most earnest sympathy, and hope He who 
chastises in love and mercy may be with them 

and support them through this heavy trial. 
Resolved, That we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for thirty days, and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be furnished to the bereaved family,anda 
copy sent to the B. of L. KE. JouRNAL for publication. 
S. L. HUFFMASTER, 

F. D. TETER, 


| committee 
D. J. KELLEHER, 


LINDSAY, ONT., Sept. 25, 1894. 
At a special meeting of Division 174, B. of L. E., 
September 24th, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, By the ruling of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, God, in His infinite wisdom, has ‘seen fit 
to remove from our midst our worthy Brother, 
Nichols Maloney, who came to his death at 
Fraserville, while in the faithful performance of 
his duty on the Midland Division of the G. T. 
R’y, September 22nd, by the derailment of his en- 
gine; and while we humbly bow to the dispensa- 
tion of the Almighty Ruler, yet none the less do 
we mourn the untimely death of our Brother, 
thus stricken down in the prime of life, and whose 
sterling qualities asa man and asa Brother have 
endeared him to his associates. 

Resolved, That while his death was tragic and 
unexpected, believing in the unerring hand of a 
kind Providence, our hopes are strong in the 
faith that the immortal spirit of our Brother is 
this day inthe enjoyment of the reward that is 
ever in store for the true, tried and trusted. We 
sympathize with his dear father and mother, his 
kind brothers and loving sister in the sad bereav- 
ment, and join with them in mourning the loss 
of one who has mingled with us in fraternal 
bonds of brotherhood, and we earnestly pray that 
God in His infinite mercy will enable them to 
bear up under their sad loss with Christian forti- 
tude and humbly to submit to His divine will; 
and as a tribute to the memory of our late 
Brother, we drape our charter in mourning for 
thirty days; and that a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to his parents, with the seal of this 
Division, and entered on the minutes of the Di- 
vision, and a copy be sent to our monthly Jour- 
NAL for publication. 

G. J. NOTTINGHAM, 
T. A. PRATT, 
J. J. McMaAnHoNn, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


\ committee 





COLUMBUS, O., Sept. 12, 1894. 
Received from J. McAlees, Sec’y Div. 124, $3,000, 
amount due on policy held by my late husband, 
James A. Wahl. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. MARY J. WAHL. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Sept. 24, 1894. 
Received of EK. T. Emery, Sec’y Div. 378, $3,000, 
amount due on policy held by my late husband, 
Rosswell Kelsey. MRS. ELIZABETH KELSEY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. I, 1894. 
Received of H. C. Ramsdell, Sec’y Div. 357, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, Lafayette J. 
Frisbie. Mrs. Mary FRISBIE, 


PUEBLO, COLO., Oct. 9, 1894. 
Received from J.D. Ketner, Sec’y Div. 29, $1,500, 
the full amount due me on policy held by my late 
husband, J. D. Sullivan. Accept thanks. 
MRs. J. D. SULLIVAN. 


CHARLOTTSVILLE, VA., Oct. 5, 1894. 
Received of W. E. Fowler, Sec’y Div. 513, $3,000, 
amount of policy held by my late husband, James 
M. Atkins. ANNIE M. ATKINS. 
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TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 4, 1894. 
Received of U. IT. Shewmaker, Sec’y Div. 25, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, W. A. 
Barr. Accept thanks. Mrs. HANNAH BARR. 


JERSEY City, Oct. 3, 1894. 
Received from H. W. Allen, Sec’y Div. 157, $3,000, 
the full amount due me on policy held by my late 
husband, Jeremiah D. Dunham. 
Mrs. J. D. DUNHAM. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Oct. 8, 1894. 
Received from EK. O. Mays, Sec’y Div. 423, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, W. R. Ussery. 
Mrs. CARRIE USSERY. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 11, 1894. 
Received from J. P. Gayle, Sec’y Div. 266, $1,500, 
the full amount due on claim of the late J. S. 
Hickerson. J.S. WHITE, 
Atty. in Fact, for Melissa Hickerson. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Oct. 4, 1894. 
Received of Jay Walker, Sec’y of Div. 185, $3,000, 
in payment of policy held by my late husband, 
Frank A. Huntley. MINNIE HUNTLEY. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA., Sept. 22, 1894. 
Received of Mr. James V. K. Walker, check for 
$1,500, for Francis F. Barlow. W. B. JOHNSON, 
Guardian of Francis F. Barlow. 


MATTOON, ILL., Oct. 4, 1894. 
Received from Wm. Bird, Sec’y Div. 37, $1,500, 
fullamount due me on policy held by my late 
husband, Thomas O. Paige. Accept thanks. 
BARBARA M. PAIGE. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS., Oct. 4, 1894. 
Received of W. D. Goltz, Sec’y Div. 80, $3,000, 
amount due on policy held by my late husband, 
J. F. Hubbard. Accept my thanks. 
Mrs. J. F. HUBBARD. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS., Oct. 4, 1894. 
Recetved of W.D. Goltz, Sec’y Div. 80, $1,500, 
amount due on policy held by my late husband, 
Geo. Gearhart. MRS. ROSA GEARHART. 


DENISON, TEXAS, Oct. 13, 1894. 
Received from T. B. Murphy, Sec’y Div. 177, for 
W. H. Young, Sec’y and Treas. of Div. 307, $1,500, 
in fullon policy held by mylate husband. Accept 
thanks. MRS. MARY CORNELIA May. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 8, 1894. 
Received of J. H. Malthouse, Sec’y Div. 494, 
$1,500, the amount due on the policy of my son, 
Wirin Bei Ey. MRS. JAMES PERRY. 


ST. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8, 1894. 
Received of E. Smith, the sum of $3,000, being 
payment in fuil of policies held by my late hus- 
band, Wm. Reid. MARTHA P. REID. 


OO 


TRANSFERS. 


—_— 


From Divtston— 


186—T. Hinchcliff, to Div. 430. 

An) Brickley, to Div. 251. 
429—J. L. Avera, F. J. Wardell, to Div. 332. 
po2—P. Ww. Montgomery, to Div. 251. 
230—J. H. Brown, to Div. 37: 
514—C. E. Donnelly, to Div. 251. Z 
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68—D. Brown, W. Burnip, C. Cheeseborongh, B. 
Dixon, a Jones, C. Knight, D. Neilson, 
A. Oldrieve, A. Roberts, M. Streenan, Ww. 
eis G. Smith, ah Taylor, Ji: Thomas, to 

iv 

302e—Frank Re enbien to Div. 269. 

252-—W In. McKenzie, to Div. 130. 

228—Edward Hughes, to Div. 408. 

324—Frank Freeman, to Div. 55. 
Lee Wells, to Div. 228. 

261—J. W. Crowley, to Div. 523. 

98—Geo. O’Neil, to Div. 110. 

228—Paul Shaffeter, to Div. 158. 

31—L,.. M. Cross, to Div. 3. 

438—E. F. Davies, to Div. 309. 

24—Jas. Keegan, to Div. 143. 

143—Walter Perry, to Div. 134. 

28—D. B. Calderwood, to Div. 283. 

274—M. Moodie, to Div. 395. 

357—H. M. Fillmore, Worthy J. Fillmore, Jas. 
Newton, Dan. C. Tyler, Oscar D. Wisner, 
to Div. 313. 

107—John Doyle, to Div. 527. | 

366—H. M. Dawsey, to Div. 196. 





FINAL WITHDRAWALS. 





From Divitsion— 
369—John S. Wallace. 
496—J. J. Bartholemew. 
298—A. W. Diley. 
393—Fra’k J. McNamara. 


From Divtston— 


115—Jas. McLaughlin. 
2—G. L. Gannon. 

425—A. H. Woodin. 

325—JohnW. Campbell. 

495—Geo. D. Ballard. 

473—Wm. Griffith, S. A. Presnell, M. M. Gilmore, 

F. P. Gearmina. 
274—J. T. Druminey, G. H. Maitland. 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Divtsion— 


237—W. H. Barton. 

455—W. C. McCarty. 
136—James Hoit. 
38—J. R. Southwick. 


Into Dtvitston— 


307—C. W. Clark. 
—J. P. Wooten, 
258—John Flanigan. 
323—R. E. Ll. Wright. 
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ADMITTED BY TRANSFER CARD. 


Into Divitston— 


4o1—G. V. Robinet, from Div. 2or. 

523—Wm. Culbertson, from Div. 72. 

206—C. D. Johnson, Edward Ellms, from Div. ae 

228—Lee Wells, from Div. 324. 

252—Geo. A. Williams, Tr Cassetl) HAS Patiners 
Tene MA VIS, if FE: Allie, Jas. Whaley, 
Wit. Par, W. E. Klascie, J. Bostwick, 
A. Hanson, ,John Holm, H. Ss) Shrum, Ww. 
T. McMurry, Geo. LaMont, rN McMurry, 
Cy. Renahan) J. oH: Baldridge, L. Jones,. 
I. Wheeler, AL Whitehead, J. Beard, C. 
Foltz, Jas. Manning, W. Averill, Samuel 
James, Wm. Gilbert, T. Barbee, Wve; 
Leavitt, from Div. 282. 

508—Geo. F. Libby, Geo. Butler, from Div. 4o. 

221—Geo. W. King, J. E. Adams, from Div. 280, 

271—David Thornburg, from Div. 35. 

313—Oscar D. Wisner, Harry W. Filmore, Worthy 
ae Pte, Jas. Newton, D. G. Tyler, from. 
Div. 

182—L,. Welsh, ‘from Div. 23. 

355-—P. Donahue, James Kinney, H. Watkins, 
rim Collins, Hy Belisle; J.) .K.) Jones, A. 
O’Connor, John Flynn, Geo. Brock, John 
Fagan, Geo. Obenau, Thos. Walker, M. 
1.) Moore; Gi At Rowe, Chas. Hinchy, Ww. 
C. Silliman, C.. Ferry, Frank Espbeck, 
Geo. Lincoln, F. Welch, Wm. Sweeney, 
M. H. Murphy, SIs Seamans, Alive 
Weeden, J. J. Devine, A. Culver, Thos. 
Reidy. from Div. 152. 

74—F.S. Trace, from Div. 332. 

143—Jas. Keegan, from Div. 24. 
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TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Outside subscriptions for the JOURNAL will be re- 
ceived at any time during the year. Terms $1.25 per 
year, in advance. The JourNAL to members of the B. 
of L. E. will begin with the January number. 
Change of address of subscribers should be reported 
promptly. Subscribers failing to ele their JouR- 
NAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. giving name, 
location, and No. of JOURNAL, also Prne Division you 
are a member of, or the Agent to whom you sub- 
scribed. All articles for publication should be brief, 
to the point, and Neha on one side of the paper 
only, a dressed to (. . Salmons, B. of L. E., Public 
Sauare, Cleveland, O. ire advertising rates, ‘address 
Aol . Currie, 187 Broadway, New York. 

M. "ARTHUR, G.C. E. C. H. Satmons, §8. ce EK. 
Acts Poumon cen D. EVERET?, T. "G.E 
T. S. Incranam, F.G. E. 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses ave same as location of Division, unless 
otherwtse noted. 
1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2 p. m., 
room 23, Lewis BI’ k, 92 Griswold st. 
FRANK PIMLOTT, ew he tsi tel: 2 Wesson ave. 
Wee Maurer. (He AGR. cecmicct wins si 29 W. Columbia 


2—JACKSON, MI{CH., meets alternate Sundays at 
2:30, cor. Main aon Jackson. 

DEP: *BARRETT, C. E. & Ins 207 Waterloo ave., So. 

Ja. DEES Ee (ASG Ue Sade ae hard al a 509 Francis st. 


38—COLLINWOOD, O., meets at K. of P. Hall, Smith 
Block, Collamer st. An “alternate Tuesdays. 








R.G. SHEPHERD, CVALUN oye cokecesssuchveiincnsadesdsatpantiewt sagas Box 310 
JOHN Barrp, F. WO la Re aa BORE wy BERS Box 147 
C20 HASKINS, PTL States cones onesie waenes okie cuceo tea asenseecans Box 85 


4—CORN CITY, at TOLEDO, O., meets lst and 3rd 
Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at 8, 
Crowe’s Block: cor. Broadway and Segur. 

Jos. PonitE, C. Pee oer me Re ee eg 712 Oliver st. 

J. HH. Mack, F. A. E. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—-ORANGE GROVE, at_LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
meets Tuesdays, in Bu L: &: Hall, at 7 p.m. 


VAR RYALLAWIC= Ce Hee) cree pee tiee cee 9N. Ann st 
C. McCaRn, Wek. Bio Cote 1327 Buena Vista st. 
We CRS ORD AN LNBs eiecescucespecte eetaed aces esedast 460 Solano st. 





6—-MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, meets 2 & 4 
Mondays, 1:30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th st. 

Wm. H. FuLuer, C 

TuHos. W. SMITH, 

C. L. Buack, Ins 


7—LAFAYETTE, IND., meets @undaye: Ee PA oy dose 
L. E. Hall, coe Fourth and Ferry. 

EP ROIS VO Aes ene 173 N. 6th st. 

J. HOWLAND, aan A Eitcan Wa ee acren eter 13th and Ball. 


8—MEXICO, atSLATER, MO., 
Hall, Tuesdays, ests. 











meets in K. P. 


A. MULLEN, Gide fata ree ba Whe Box 273 
chy FITZGERALD, ME Aras Lilet eer uot vsveccductoatesverccss Box 349 
SPRATT TNA ee tvacbaes cttescsavessseacwcostasesederstecss Box 414 





ar ee MINN., meets in B. L. EB. Hall, over 
Pugh & Goodman’s, 2nd & 4th Sundays at 2. 


H. A. Reap, C. H. & Jo. 2 os. Se (Ene CT a 
i 2506 WA 2S OM I app eae oa Box 427 
Jobe VEeEEes Peete Wee na oe -Box 214 





L. ee ae Pieeecsntonetteinssaaverinest caste 2623 So. Park ave. 
7024 Stoney Island ave. 
shacesecces 2949 Vernon ave, 


ILLINDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 








Di Ay BVERSY OMe Mie ie 179 N. California st. 
Wa. M. BLYTHE, EAE e ae ok nape svete teiedess sees 287 N. Pine 
We REVED)UN8 eccrine cstensstensron css 39 So. Arsenal st. 


12—FORT ria IND., meets every Sunday at 2 
Dam,,.B; E. Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 

JOHN G. ee Oy Baek eos 354 W. Washington 

M. TEAGARDEN, F. A. E. and Ine...... 111 W. Superior. 


13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Ag iw Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 





ORWatn ow yO. EB cosssscondatsteertesetene Portage City, Wis. 
Cuas. W. Whuitina, PA Rao aee 616 St. James st. 
WALTER SHANNON, ‘LBW Soe Portage, Wis. 


14—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall, Kinney Bl’k, Charlotte st. 

A. Myers, C. E ; 

H. y Ag Vost, WSEAS WS at coreeerete oe encdnees 182 Elizabeth st. 

M, J, CARROLL, [1S scscoseve-eeesresersocsceces eteeeceraxeeatea 384 Main 
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15—BUPFALO, N. Y., meetsevery Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 
UO meen Oe ROB Wy Os Hineeaseseeee tree vet ecacacoaccsyocsces 270 7th st. 





JouHN H. HORNER, FA War ine: cress. 518 So. Division 
Cea O., meets every Monday evening in 
ras Ph. 0. Hall, South Market st. 





i7—STANBERRY, “MO. mibeta Baidine, 9:30, I; Gy F, 
Hall, cor. 12th and Park ats. 





W.D. ‘Rogerson, Oe iisvesteccacseves ctestecctte ne suaeaevans 
W.E. Baupwin, F.A.E Lock box 400 
J.C. MILLROY, Lis. ee ee ee ne Box 244 





18S—ROUCHESTER, N.Y., 
ying in Curtis Glock, State st., 


meets every Saturday even- 
opposite Church st. 


CoopPER, Hie APE BS ht fe, eee 61 Jones ave. 
J B. WARD, ir I ELEN ee 14 Birch Crescent 
Wn. B. Nicou, ie TRE laine CR LA .86 Thompson 





19—-BLOOMINGTON, ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 


at 2:30 p. m., 910 West Chestnut st. 
M. Burter, C. RR Nae 20a tay lee 807 No. West st. 
Epw. McDona.p, BA aeentaeate 713 West Mulberry 
WM. SUTFIN, ey ee eee: 607 W. Chestnut st. 


20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays at 10a.m., cor. Market and 4th st. 

Breil Wo ee ts ee 1322 High 

J. KENNEDY, 1 AEs APRA EDT a OIE it 1700 Spear 

JERRY CLEWELL, PTA eos ean denon taeda 921 Broadway 


ae en ELLs TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30 a. 
, 176 Johnson ave. 

Pare EANUreu Oats Mieetsccle avs cacecuasusoascerevecs seater ain: 672 Main st. 

JACOB WAGNER, Are Bes dois ec eekeeeceres 13 Bender 

22—CAMDEN, N. J., meets first and third Sun- 

bach: at 2p. m. eat By E. Hall, 10 South 2nd. 















L. Lewis, OC. E...........0..Mt. Holly, N. J., Box 137 
GO Me Li Diver Cpe An Li scecstense cacteeentetereetuees 900 Penn st. 
R. GAUNTT, Mie a eo a eet Mickle st. 





meets Ist & 3rd Mondays, 
Hall, 117 South 5th st. 


ere ILL 
1:30) p.me, at, Be Bie 


He HoRNBERGER, é 5 ae Se RMN LES 1506 So. 8th st. 
JAS. PAULUS, IPR We ies ik aS Rae 150180. 8th st. 
GEO. HoFFMAN, A Lay UW eae Gare ie MEd a hate Gk 802 So. 11th st. 





oem —CENTRALIA, ILL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
Ds. Miles an) Hofheimz Block, West Broadway. 

Water A. Maruis, C. E 

OLE TORGERSON, F. RA NEEE Oe aie at ke ee by oB.i22 


25—TERRE HAUTE, IND., meets 2 athe at 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main ‘and 7th sts. 









JOHN GE AEVVOODs, OrieBicsikae cestetssctecetesreatdeseeses 634 N. 9th 
CHAS. BENNETT, WAL ee 672 Wabash ave. 
ee: SHEWMAKER, DMS ee esos erence cceraeavesee 812 N. 8th st. 





26>—RICHMOND, VA., meets] and 3 Saturdays at 10 


Baie, O.FB: ‘Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 
WV CUB EUIN TNO st Lie vstersctaeasscck tiene oorseessens 408 Hancock 
J. BL WiOODe HO ALs MHS. satwegen pence tat ecoes 112 North 20th st. 
See MOHATR MEY LNB ycacccsostcvessceererss ta 2305 HB. Broad st 





27-RACINE, at FREEPORT, ILL., meets dirst and 
third Sundays, in A. O. U. W. Hall, at 2 p.m. 

L. McGovern, ORGS Gere Coe ae ge es 2 Carroll 

R. M. Grirriru, F. A. H., Ins. & Jo........256 Liberty 

23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., meets Tuesdays, at 
10a. m.,in Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 








TM BROWN. Ol Hicassorcssccecstvedclactectadkertntenustsne cesta: Box 169 

W.E#E. BUTLER, Beg AL ea ee cateccc eet aeeccesees Box 169 

NIB McGinnis, Di Sees eceil taser erste ae eae eae ae Box 75 

29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 
Wednesdays, at 7: 30'p. m., at B. L. E. Hall. 

J.D. Ketner, C. H. & Ine......... 4 Western Nat’! Bank 

Halig MostTmre Lh cols, Ide een ccssadacasseses 835 Abriendo ave. 


30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1 p. 
oe and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ lean 
rr . SHEDD, C. cael ia te tine ee L. Box 35 
AW Moyer, NH CATR Sere teens cveevcccscotentokoutaesass Ne Boxala 


31— Rhea ea eke , meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2 
Deelleeuls fal, Public Square. 
G.D. KNIGHT, "oN Pea itiaeadsses cosccstyscassccens 


32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 
Wadds ge cnc sdacavabedebess cov sesue'n: 221 So. a Bt. 


J. C. Porter, O. a 
OPK ROBINSON. Be AG He G& INS .. ccccsscdensscccosss 108 N. 4th 


33—BATTLE CREEK, MICH., meets 1&3 Sunday at 


2:30,in B. L. . Hall, 16 E. Main st. 
Te Les, Aa iccoarcencactscvadecessescccenssuocasencue eae 1.85 Clay st. 
. MENISH, AUB anos sak tend sccnsers=tce a0 al ees 
it. PMP PILL We. Lit tocsenaineesceuesevatnas 36 Beardsley st. 
34—LITTLE MIAMI, at COLUMBUS, 0O., meets1&3 


Sundays 2:30, 2, 4 & 5 Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block. 
JouN T. met CHS eed icc ecsecstioes 432% High st. 
D. A. McCormick, ee x ree seasosearseeeeees 1094 Bennett st. 
JOHN CASSEL, TDSsscccseccs ssecoessscseceeees 158 W. First ave. 
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eee O., meets every Runays at 1p. m., in 
B.L. So. rack 2nd st 


C. 0. ca. Eo! Le usdouscaderee tevcsesuetasteenen 354 Eastern ave 
CHAS. eee. AY Be Sue 39 Cedar st 
Eras | Dew, THso.ci bak eee 145 E. Main 





87—MATTOON, ILL., meets every Sunday at3p.m., 
in Hinckle’s Block, W. Broadway. 

Wit rr Dp. CoB io) D8 iectiievccsesctevevsceuscees 149 Wabash st. 

W.w. SMYTHE, F.A. . adctep sent ere bees 126 Edgar ave. 


38_STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 

first and third Mondays at 2p.m., in Masonic Hall. 
MEN EWCOMB Ce eee Ie ee Tet Ad 
TUN ORDA NE Al Biisas catastetecaente meee reeatetee te ote ral 

We Nii SHEPARD, EMBSic.0.Cecsu ce teremmie terete tees e Box 244 


s9-SEYMOUR, IND., meets 2&4 Mondays, 7:30p. 
m., Hustedt’s Hall, cor. 2nd & Ewing. 











G. PRICH, Oa isaewsecse 1384 W. 6th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cera: WALTERS, HAAS, Hivcsdesossek sbeeteeascevastoiatesens ox 224 
Dan’. LESTER, bE PAIN (43) LD Box 33 





40—-PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atlp.m.and 3d Saturday at 8p. m. 


GW ABB Cl By eeccstieuvscsene eageuee ......13 Fredrick st. 
R. BucKMAN, IB cA S) Bist secensteeee E Anedaieniecss 23 Fredrick st. 
R.G. HILBoRN, a tech Nsscansbavaenrestiecres 64 Morning st. 








41—ELMIRA, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays 
at3 p.m. vat aa Fellows’ Hall, Water st 


fF. HEBE, OE EO CA RCS 217 W. 3rd st. 
Hein. JONES, WA hivecssecucsasaesutseverccseasss 127 W. Market 
B. WM TONTG HT, OVS e pcs tessianestances: foss0e csi. 402 W. 5th st. 








42—CARONDELBET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Saturdays, 8 p.m., Druids Hall, 7000 So: Broadway. 


E. F. Green, ieee Moe tai recteera sce oecsiias 6619 So. 6th st. 
G. PENDLETON, Be 7b DN 6807 Penna ave. 
W. P. ALLEN, EBON ares Ty eR RPORRR 6627 Vergen ave. 





43—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 
pare Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Blk., *Mondays at 2. 


Vie NT COTS © CWO ee occ aecssccnes'ses "No. Park ave. 
A) he ‘GALDWELL, SPA ON BiRe res acces cor. Water & Center 
Ww. SOND HRA Ys ALIS ucstcse aces cue fososhcnfanteeece 703 Terrace st. 





44—WYOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO.,, meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Jon Artie, Ob, Ins. & Jour. JAS Bisslaeseesteae Box 146 

NEA BU BEG uy Hy lihi Wiicod, 5 nlock toneaaden tahecesacesenecney Box 107 

45—WEST PHILADELPHIA, PA., meets alternate 
Pa id 2p.m., Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 








PORE R, OSE occscsccntsccccsssantcsdsstvactes ehcaes ..5914 Aspen st. 
Cane DRINEM, PA. Bly pedis ec as teas 628 N. 37th st. 
EPO ETE MoU Besssces tyes corecerce ee cia annetes 620 N. 35th st. 
46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 

ry eet evening at 8p. m. 

A.M. Carro.u, C. ee ....132 Central. 
J. W. BLEWER, BASE. 2Central ave. 
J.M. Jones, Te ecient 197 Quail 
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54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., meets Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 

at Engineers’ Hall, Ball st. 
te CARREY, CUED huvescna cee adeea ties 14 Kingston ave. 
. Woops, A AE Gili aeseca eee coves beet 58 Front 


55-AMERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 
Biche: land3 Mondays, in Engineers’ Hall, at3 p.m. 





H.. SHIBLDS, C. H.....ccccsessscsvscsesscesnovessenezcecesseee 
SP Gk wee a A Wee en as eae Terrace, Utah. 
TGs TROON GO. ee Meat ce Cae ee 





56—-KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st. 


Jos. HUVERSTUHL, CEE ee ccsbasececernce cacansewes Hotel Clyde 
Bic CORGTWRE TH WA SOR saccusereseronciscatr es 916 Grand ave. 
. O'BRIEN, Pig, Soran Buea eaten ee eee 1226 Reid st. 





57—PROVIDENCE, R. I., meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 
p. m., at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 

Ez. W. DARLING, (Opie ty aie a Se ne rena t ace 97 Jewett 

Jc We WILETAMS, RSVA. Bit eeae Fn in eaeoe 173 Orms st. 

GLA EWP PLE, EN 6. ceccsansces totes eevesesecrsecs 21 Felix st. 


58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. meets 1 and 3 

Sundays at 2p. M., av sb iNet Hall, 116 Main st. 
J. WETHERWAX, C. BCC ce aie Seen 15 Franklin 
CuHas. A. Porrer, FY A sia ccckeeaeestee 9 Watkins ave. 
J.D. PRIMMER, Tristetent. da tiniin in te tenet 


59—GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist Sunday at 4, why 
Sunday at I, at Engineers’ Hall,B- & A. R.R. sho 

Beng. Evans, C. E.......... Bath-on-the- radian N. 

bess etl BuRHANS, F. A. E.,Bath-on-the- Hudson, N.Y. 

J. HEPINSTALL. Inb...... 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, Gaye 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave. 

J. R. Wiikinson, GC. E E., 312 EK. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W. MoJounson, BoA. Bs & LB sesisssteseras. 901 30th st. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atl0a. 
m., and fourth Tuesday at: 2 p.m. , at Engineers’ 
Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld: 








ee ‘GoopricH, C. E:, 2 Lincoln st., Charlestown, 

ass. 

fe R. Dority, F. A. H., 6 School, Charlestown, Mass. 
. BRYANT, Togo ee Box Pa Bete! Salem. Mass. 





62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
Bk, cor. Main and Public square, Sundays, 2:30), 


a Ream, GS Meads. sisvcceace tees aetecsoeevertons 644 BE. Main st. 
R Badvons, Bo As Behe eee 532 Maple ave. 
&: C. BoyER, by pa aehied oS Sa 623 So. Academy st. 








68—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., peels pee and third 


Sundays at 12:30 p. m., in B&A . Building. 
. SAWYER, ie Hivos de Gobsnteeneescceteeeseessasces eet Patton st. 
C. 8. Reynoups, F 


RHACOSEN vpsadeptedseecrevles oat 25 Allendale st. 
CHARLES E.,RooT, Uni8.........0.scceseceesess 00 DANCrOLt Ble 


64—WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
days, 2p. m., in Pythian Hall, 405 Main st. 





Lic p EAGAN NIE ON a rs Bass ayyatus ea cccasceoeoesctegie ck 84 Mulberry 
ft WESDPA VIGO Hy eh msccins sp setatientusssrnczace 112 Beacon st. 
IVE Ley ECA worn O Neen s Jac, ceeseste dtee.c heer ses 84 Mulberry st. 





47—-HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


TD: WertcH, eas) daade ye atte dul, Ra ere saa teenie 3 Collier 
TUB ALCO Meh Ay. Bcc elie ....18 Cottage ave. 
CAC MBADGELY. UMS ccerestaccssecees 19 Cottage Grove ave. 





48s—ST. LOUIS, MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 
8 p.m. Pfiefers’ Hall, cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 





W. Tuompson, C.H.& tise 2803 Scott ave. 

CULM PACDI EM SANS OE, oe ee Cae tee A 2919 Caroline 

49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS, ee -, meets 
Ist Thursday "& 3d Sunday, in I. O. all. 

WM OEINS TON s (Oy. Huse deszcavccassesscoeeceensescice cee an S. 4th St. 

Pee ke SULLIVAN, Me HAM IR tetcssstanvertive re 305 Market ave. 

VATE mM elias sc eAcsecsy, facvstaseemacconsercucctresecdeas 





50-CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets 1 and 3 Sundays 


ate. m:, City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 
pally . ATKINSON, CO) TH GE hae Dae athe Ose aie Ae Laelia 8 Box 3 
G. W: MCCABRENTY AREAL Bl Nucoei coh elanies Box 53 
RVACLUIBE BERGE Ri Mmnseteccessueetsts. testecs cry savroaeaseseease 





b1— See ae Si PA., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
1:30 p. m., Gen. Ro bert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 

JERRY 1 BRIE Na Ose ee ivesdgeceaeaes 1638 Ellsworth 

W. C. Roperts, F. A. BE. & Ins., 1518 N. Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. 


59—MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
1 a 3 Sundays, at us Lehman’s Hall, 230 Garden Abs 


Seek Pil DRA SEA eee ce ee toe 731 HK. Preston 
P. eee ee E & Jour. Agt........907 E. Preston 
Gro, W. Fry, ee SL a as ae a 340 Girard ave, 


SACL asl Ata POUT BERD clioe 7h F IEP TONS 20h LSE TE iD 
53—JERSEY OITY,N. J., meets 2d & 4th Sundays at 

2:00 p. m., Elks’ Hall, Montgomery st., nr.Warren. 
JAS. MAto ONEFY, C. Ory eel aR 249 Fourth st, 
D.C. Brown, F.A.E 
S.GABABRANT, Ins......... 105 Thomas st., Newark, N. J 


65—CHILLICOTHE, 0O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30 p.m., cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 
Wa. Be GAUUIVAN, O8 Weiicochaicobeeovetca ss E. Water 
ca W. WALTERS, F.A. E 
Fo Wie Grumman ON Biscbtceteaevtecse cneas ee tetres re ah Main st. 


66—-CREAM CITY, at AEE WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at WES G TL Ys Tb), . Hall, cor. East 








Water & Masonsts., 3rd floor. 
W.B. CHAMBERLIN, C. E............ 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
Joo) OBIE BAU Bion cuseeseen toca s oxo oh conperes eae 715 Clybourn st. 
CAN c COLT UM AUS vatrssonte at peceestceeveneees sen ee 238 Greenbush 





67—DUNKIRK, N.Y. meets in A. O. U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, ene? Susie 2:30 p.m. 


J.C. KINGETER, Laie ee ert aa On 7 W. Doughty 
WS. SEYMOUR J HyPAS Manin cctacecccemecnares 43 Ruggles st. 
ely & I SHERMAN, IDTUB seissateesth sasenaestectosaeua teeta Os Laren be 








68—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Tuesday at 7:30, Cullis’ Hall,. Wellington st. 


Phere TEMPLETON, COUT NA Eas aR Sai Mesa a 105 Waterloo 
Crovucn, F. A Wiciicon ub Due Waterloo st. 
Pe Wine b ETE EUR AES LIRR ee Ss 102 Waterloo st. at. 





69—-NORTHERN TIER, at 
meets lst Sunday at 2:30 


4 
ers 


Bande at 7 30. 


Wats DOVER CARN eee "407 No, 8th st. 
BO SEIBN EGS. HP RACWH jee Oca dak capueseae eer enero, ox 203 
GOWENLOCK,INnB.........+.. nesville, cae 








50 TORONTO, “ONT., meets first and third Sanday 
at St. Legers’ Hall, cor. Denison ave. and Queen st. 
Bre. MILs, C. nee Vike ome 48 Bellevue Pl. 
. GAENEY, F. AH So iecans eek ree eaten 85 Grange ave. 


aun neta at PHILADELPHIA, PAR 
meets alternate Sundays 1:30, York and Amber sts. 

Ho FAVE ERSON: \@ eH e ween ee eae, 2010 E. York st. 

DAH. FowLer, T.A.E. & Ins... ..2162 East York st. 
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72—AMBOY, fares , meets 2d & 4thSundays at3p.m. 
in B. of L: E. Hall. 
oO. Comer eck, ro) E., Care of Brewster House, Free- 
ort 
PECPOWELL. B.A. Wi eee, Freeport, Il. 
pe “WILLIAMS, Ene. ek eee Box 416, Amboy, AWAY 


73—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sunday at 2 p. m. 
and third Saturday at7 7p.m., at 82 Pinkney st. 








8S. TUTTLE nls ousuies covtacantonutece rt esreersesstears 308 W. Main 
Polawchere, B.A wale ee 1018 W. Dayton st. 
PWPERONEND Ty ENS eisivcace yereredeeets cate stoeet= = 403 W. Mifflin 
74—HARRISBURG, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts. i ati2i ps ms 
H. B. HuMPHRIES, (Oh, AWE ee Oe UAT SF 643 Boas st. 
M. G. Stoner, F. OS, Cee EN TRAIN 618 Colder st 
A egal i KENNEDY, WING Gee coe orece testes tasessennie eons DUS) Colders 


75—-READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
at 1p. m., at 729 Penn st. 


BH. E. OODWARD, me - a cevettuekeovacaunascarses 125 Walnut st. 
N. H. DoHNER, Boa ie es cee ..18 Seventh st. 
GEO. W. KINTZLE, Rae Senececcaats teaseeteads eens 618 N. 10th st. 








76—-WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, meets_1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday ats Dee, in Pythian Hall, Main st. 


LCN HOME CI Huresetsaccs cesssoalscsbessevasses ES 619 William 
Jae Buowneny. Fo As We & dG alana caiscess 497 Elgin 
F.S. THORNE, Ariat een coh seen Brandon, Man. 





in HAVEN, UONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
10:30, in B. L. E. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 


HH: "Pox, OR eriae ee sescacteeschasesstes 226 Howard ave. 
WwW. if IDR D a MPS eACd Bunce tuceaccaetecncnstsessccceas 184 Meadow st. 
ws . SOUTH WORTH, IBS scctoihapeacetonss 129 Columbus st. 





Se TISVILLE: KY., meets Mondays ek 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 


H. Pour, CBOE We coat sdousacs es duce cdeccasaseegessacvees 1061 6th st. 
BVA AUERISIUGERS OT LCA rE Mnaie.cccts.crekcosbrosts oneretes 1114 5th st. 
J.H. PRATHER G LMA vies torte tutsnicessssesc, lescsvars 1020 6th st. 





79—-BROOK FIELD, MO., meets 1 and3 Mondays. 
JOHN BARBER, C. E.. 
M. Devoy, Bs Al Bs 
C. H. LeaPuaRt, Ins. 
*30— —BALDWIN, at STEVEN’ NS } POINT, * es wtneete 
Mondays, 7: :30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, So. 








RMD. GILEwIt 1 C, Biticcsccstevsccoscesecsncavceccss 621 Ghicch st. 
De EL OL MAN 0 ose Als) (Rs ibe s, os ite sece sos eean 218 Center st. 
W. D. GoLtz | Rens Tag Milage Se IE ra 2 432 Center st. 





8I—KANSAS OITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
Bride. 7330-p. m:., first and third Saturdays. 





EPSP WORG Oi! Hi ois cesvses ods theses eavesteecoccneteeeess 628 Packard st. 
JAS. (yantaiw B Al eee. 519 Tenney ave. 
OIBe SWRPIENG, W165i ukepcsac ttesctecssoeccacteness 718 Ferry st. 
82—SLOUX poet IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 
2pm. F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 
Rost. E. eee C8 ase ec ee hae 913 13th st. 
L. B. CurrTine, WANE oer e uate UN, 1209 Jennings 
W. ARNOLD, Gin So eee 811 Wall st. 





88—OZARK, at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at 2p. m. 
J.A. DRYDEN, C. ; OR Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
A. Knox, F. AA eek 5 NMR i RCD 


84—-CHARLOTTE, N. C., meets every Sunday at 1:30 
p.m., in Odd Fellows’ Hal 

D. L. McCo.LiouGa, ; Arlington Hotel 

T. D. Haynes, F eee CN. Poplar 

AMD ANKE ROMY. GLU Siaccd.cskaesspedhescasive dsecascecssesste 10 Cedar 

85—PALMETTO, at Ee eariey: S. C., meets 2&4 
Mondays, at 7: 30 DP. m., in K. of P. Hall. 

1 ee On HOLLAND, Ci eT eR a cccvecwoss 212 N. Sumter 

T. M. Gurenn, F. A. E. & Ins., 249 N. Henderson st., 


s86—ARTHUR, oo MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 














pe Sundays at Odd Fellows’ ‘Hall, Reed st. 
Cuas. EH. CLARK, TER tt RSs adobe 312 BH. Coates st. 
Gro. M. "NELSON, 0 ae a 517 W. Rollins 
H.W. McJUNKIN, DGS Oo eel ee cases First Nat. Bank 





87—TROY,N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
1:30 p. m., 1.0. "K. Hall, River st. 


ARM AS Wncp atch MOh a ie sae eS eee ee eR 169 Payne st. 
We. Bo Bie Bu Age Werle Ale Bivcodescss 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, N. Y. 

A ELS WLLBOR S UB caccsrtesetsncs cee eth esethees sysees 444 Tenth st. 





88—GEO. W. VROMAN,at NORTH PLATT, NEB., 
meets 1&3 W ednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 


IW) SP TRS. CBr coaetbenves cr tanes de ncnzasstes saeesacsrs ones ois ox 298 
C.F. Tracy, YF, is Wis ae as awed seve teoaseboanaebiins Gangs. Box 314 
PORN DUA BID, PING osccciececiotes cs asvesa anton et cwruceensas. Box 367 





89—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q., 
meets Athy Sundays at 2p. m. 








OOM TT Os Dl: ceacechendetecsotsteesscasavenetraes 337 Charron st. 

Jas. Murpny, F. A Bi wae 63 Richmond st. 

B. F. Lytxe, Ins. & Jo. Agt...... 136 Congregation st. 

90—POTTSVILLE, PA., mete first and third Sun- 
Ae at10a.m.,in K. of P. Hall. 

vibe. i, Kinin ocsansh daceasase te txete reas 423 HE. Market. 

1 Hanson, Bil 2 B.luveeeiterts 428 KE. Norweigan st. 


BR. O. Carey, Ins.......... ..213 W. Norweigan st. 
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91I—TRENTON a Ae nate 2d and 4th Sundays, at 
PH) rahe be ars ib ie! B. 


E. Hall, over Union Bank. 
Joun E. Dippri & EK. is 


i .-Box 269 
Ne, Pe Wo.tcort, F. A. E ae 
Aik. . NESTLEBUSH, BITS Pete utes das sasaciecceran Box 16 


92—PEORIA, ILL., meets Ist Sunday at 2, and 3rd ° 
Saturdays 4:30 Observatory Bld. 











Pee DI, CO, t sccccasereosustesasesssee DS VOS LOLI aver 
C. G. Warr. PAVE & tne ee 610 Western ave. 
Vien. TENN., meets Tuesdays, 7:30, HElk’s 

all. 

Ose N BUDORBER (Os Uicccdncsaecsusccusreceetecees 377 Highland 
ates ParE,  E, LA i ice sees 248 W. Chester st. 
JOHN SMALLEY, LNBs viiicscyvocesees aberedsves meu deameskense 


94—FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets lst & 
3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall, Front & Spring st. 


ALLEN COWDEN, CLE (ane ae 262 W. Bluffst. 
THOS. KEARNEY, SACS ica ise nee rte earns 341 Genesee 
Jas. Bicr, Jo Agt SON dl aan neg aetwne ee eeaear ste 144 Champion 





Pee Be O., meets first and third Sundays 

aie perms. 12 Queen City Hall, 8thand Freeman. 
De eNEC ERT GAN 2 Oly ie eer a i Ludlow, Ky. 
J. E. Conn, F.A. BE. & Ins .. Wawthorn av., Price Hill 


96—-WHST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d Sun- 
tat 8 at 10:30 a. m. at 241 Milwaukee ave. 
ms MROTAEN ERO RANI Gas Hicow san sh ch oketeahCeaneckeceseeeaesee 122 Towa st. 
ree CRAWLEY, We Ase): 287 N. May 
J. W. SEARLS, 1 eae 9 W. Indiana 


97—-SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 
1:30 p. mM., n. e. cor. Hanover and Camden sts. 











Gea OREM COm Hye lee eee 1405 William st. 

H. L., CARMAN, AE BGs tie Mae Rok 5 Seat 308 HE. Randall st. 

DEED HOS EN EUENS VLTIS ase soccceseschy swcctiectestoeen 610 W. Lee st. 
98—LINCOLN, NEB., meets first and third Sundays 
at 2, 1519 O st., 4th floor. 

THos. CLYDE, C. "Hove svnteepntesntneetnnenei sn 1525 U st. 


H. WIGGENJOST, F.A.E. & Ins.. 


99--WATEHR VALLEY, MISS., 

Tuesdays, at 2.p. m. rea of P. 
W.A A. HADAWAY, UT Sak Gn Wut Ne Me Motilal deadteuercee 
H.R. BLACKSTONE, SAE ee, allvibecteseesthor 
SAIWriA me pe L MS pSiicecueecst ote ie eete Aeuosenee tence 


100—DANVILL4E, ILL., meets Ist Monday and 3rd 
Saturday, at 7:30p. Ws oe L. HK. Hall, 24 N. Main st. 


..1700 Vine st. 
meets anne and third 
Hall. 


W.E. NEAL, Cee a eee acetal Seuvaci 712 N. Hazell 
H. Davis, PE A eee ane Polym s 823 N. Hazell 
SUL AEP LT Sinnd se cclecouentocateaeeecbake cece 439 N. Jackson 


101—GREENBRIER, at HINTON, W. VA., meets 1& 
3 Sundays and 2 & j Mondays, in Bank Bld., ae ae 

C.S. Fatconer, C. E Box 66 

T.G.Swats, F. A. 


102 AUSTEN: MINN., meets Ist & 3d Sundays at 2:20, 


Senne cee eect eecerereretsessoresesesesseeeae 





Tyo Stl be Hall Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 
Wm. ete eal CK, Uiebeiwsiveatseessel dtecsemeoduen teens 
Routo M. HASELTINE, F.A.E. 

FA, OHO NIG V5 | UT Be eascaceraeetagusceacuredenste cou Ramen 





1083—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at LARAMIE, WYO., 
nea Saturdays ae 30 p.m., G. A. R. Hall: 
ete Nee, Cc. 





ee eA meets 1 & 3Sundaysat 1p.m., Ms 
at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d story. 

Wey BATGHD, OF) Hc tassrestetecskerscen sets enenes 260 No. 8rd st. 

Geo. W. Facer, i ASP HS Gavibingie en, ee: 150 N. 3d st. 


105—-NEW YORK CITY, meets ist Saturday, 8:30 
p. m..3d Sunday, ld a. m. , No. 110 Kast 125th st. 
Isaac D. WooLsBy, C. ui a Nee a Aa 242 Bh. 12sth st. 
Henry A. Hopss, 
E. 1. BAKER, TAs AL aun Monroe. Pinvkines N.Y: 


106—BELLOWS - FALLS, VT., meets 2nd & 4th Satur- 
days at 7:30, in Grand Army Hall. 











H.R. eat CONT A ONS IS I aes Box 624 
CHAS. B. GALLEUER, F.A.E....Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 
Be Perry, MNFER Menten tags ceerceteessesiecesaeaeagostcetvoay Box 677 





107—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Engineers’ Hall, 


second and fourth Saturdays at 7:30 p.m. 


ee etek ne We as ae cota seusescucedasesdes 817 So. 11th st. 
A.B. MarsuH, MAU Ie eed tasen'e tec adesertences 1819 Pacific st. 
H. ‘ SLATER, Tae Me LOS TUNA i aadetadseee 2115 S. 12th st. 





108—BLAIRSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
days in I. O. F. Hail. 
ENT OG One Eiceicocsucoscoueveadses 
W. PINKERTON, F. A. B 
M.S. ANDERSON, Ins...... 2nd floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. es 
109—QUAKER OITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays, at Hrickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 








APPL) PAV NEN Tn Cle), Pl cchassusisess bance ysctaceos cae ccdacs 3826 Aspen st. 
Eas TWD rH Aly Bars cvpedenssnassptuen dunk 3711 Brown st. W. 
H.C. JOHNSON, URTV B Sis cuysenceseacagvetaarreete es be 3529 Wallace st. 
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110—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., meets 
Saturdays at 8, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bld, I st 
bet. 7th and 8th. 


DECOY RO WeaIN IO WEL sisscecscossccscooneseoteenctebarrpencecdedaes Box 283 
J. McGinnis, 10 OG > NMR RIES = Es 2005 I. st. 
OAT GTN RSL TID. cancecs'cces outs Uae sonenenectenee ate peaseeee 914 EB. St. 








1lI—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, ILL., meets 2&4 
Mondays, in “Masonic Hall, at 7:30 p. m. 
nos PIERCE, de eee 5336 Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
R. RogGEREEN, F. A. B.......Box 585, Blue Island, Ill. 
H. BROADBENT, Ins....5244 Wabash ave. , Chicago, i Ble 


ie Re ea ae Aye meets every Tuesday even- 
ingat B 

J. B. Krrscu, OC. He “re Ins...Room 1, Merchant’s BI’k 

(Gros Oe Wrester, F) Aw Bus..scseceene: 309 So. Birch 


113—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut. 








eC OH AM MB Obes vssseccensectarsteames teereerercaca 105 Jay st. 
POA. BROWNETEDD, AW Hain csemenes 10138 Mulberry 
GW RUSS WEN Din Bisel petectee etcetera teres 806 E. 5th st. 





1144—WATERLOO, IOWA, meetsinS. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., ond & 4th Sundays, at 2p. m. 


L. H. HaRVEyY, CN ORME MI A ahah 836: Lime st. 
Bae CALKINS, IH Al soicccieec 508 Almond 
EES CAMPY i niger. aes 315 High st. 








ae HENNE WYOMING, meets every Monday 


7:30 p. m., in First National Bank Block. 
38 vy. ELLIS, CU att ie nke oe 2122 Evans st. 
HO; one DBP CAN HV ee oder eerie osu i ie) Box 675 
Wo. . McGuire, LITBU eeeae om ate ecuzese. 2121 Evans st. 





IE-LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 
meets at B. L. EK. Hall, isu and third Sundays. 
Rozert E. Hopson, C. en 509 Elm st. 

T. GARLAND, F.’A. E.... 
THEO. FARRELL, 1 DY ea ore atta eee 411 Wells ave. 


117-SANBURN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
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129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’ s Hall, nr. Broad & McNairy sts. 













a G. Lucas, CH ipasdsee ei eeeeskactccitervesedaesedsesees 1312 Pine st. 
. McD. TOLMIE, | ey Wee Die, Goel Bonen dan Ua L. Box 104 

130—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets 
lst and 3rd Mondays, in K. of P. Hall,1lp. m. 

me PORT ERAGON). hccetedteobs coetaceeestateoes 873 W. 5th ave. 

TT, GRADY ols VAcvs ised ceceastessauencosetoncbesecnrce 101 West st. 

Ww. > GILPIN, Snbicshass eae 03 Constitution st. 


131—FRASER, at SANBORN, LOWA, meetsin 1.0. 
F. Hall, alternate Sundays, at 3p. m. 

Aja if DURGIN, C.E 

Je . HuGues, MAL Bh, Gea ot Ssecderu stresses caeecerneeas Box 266 


132—ST. THOMAS, ONT., meets every Monday, at 7:31 
psn Bo. BE. Hall, Acacia Hall. 


SAMUET.” Wiltrriw Ane Oui Hss Bb soe kee N cccnevese tere Box 885 
S. E, QUINLAN, F. AUR cus) doy ee a eee ---Box 1042 
THOS. ¢ DURE Vol TB) hoses cee tngousceetscoesmnseete rouse 





133—HAMILTON, ONT., meets 2d and4th Sundays at 





2:30, Royal Templars’ “Hall, James st. North. 
McConneELL Hiccstisstenscnsauccessekasenctrpneeees Oxford st. 
J. WHITHAM, PA OR ONS EL 60 Magill st. 
BIL INGE EY MI Sies cavackaasacsocser.beenenseceennce 15 Tecumseh st. 
ARIZONA, 


134—A LBUQUERQUE, at ee 
meets every Tuesday in B. iWigal he all. 


13 alo Bony yay GIR ee eee 
BE. A. Rana, F. A. E. 
Wm. DAZE, ‘Tns. saa dualveraals aha batvatsucice rosbevecesdemehende raceneeeee 








135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays. at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings Bank, cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 

HS FOB NTC Ay Bites i esease dcuse sauces crssuecseaee Sparkhill, N. Y. 

G. H. Conkuin, F. A. E & Ins....Box 71. Suffern, N.Y. 


i36—-SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., 


; meets 
every Tuesday, at7 p.m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 











Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2: 30. D) ROWDANDAY Gee ee seed onocus sds rece mecentenateseeae 
DAK ERGY Otluneres see hoeemreat: secon GUS Wy POL Ste Wm. Murray, IM AEACH RIDGE Siecitecree Sccumancey cere ccsatenicree 
Guas. A. BEEBE, ME VAN TRU MER eos sstees re cl can dan uene Ep. KNoper, bf at TM Ae eater SALE) 
118—BROCK VILLE, ONT., meetsin Merrill’s Block, 137-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 
Mes Whee every, Tuesday, ¢ ‘at 7:30 p. m. Wis. MOCANNON: Oy. 15. 5. Secure pees eee Box 170 
AWRENCE, J. EB, MoCawney, Wi Rol ia: duo ce eee Box 182 
R. Warpnop, F.’A. E Rigel eal b Ray cu apt ct aia my SNE BT Box 369 





SE C6 TGS EG EAB DUNE RC ITO NMMS by Biia OID WE 


119—DUBUQUH, IOWA, Frag te A ee dna ee 2'p.0Ils 
JOHN J. BARKER, OUUR eT nes Rees 1670 Washington 
TRE ANACIS LH ACY AO Nin Hy. WALA Hicccbodconsecacceseteeces 161 Broadway 


120—LIM A ., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 2p. m. 
TAO WE? Hall. cor. Main and Wayne sts. 

C. E. sob e NE, Opal) DR aden een ponerse ane ue! 513 So. Main 

Wm. H . WARNER, WHS MAL. Hisshateoct setutecteoteicsceeee 797 N. Main 

Pd Os Popp, A Ti Bevecaiorenvec ric eode odessa rasromee eas 772 So. Main 


121I—EF FINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store, on Jefferson 8t., alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 
CHAS. KeELum, COV EPs P eer ee DAR MON HERR bon 5 Si 
Are, HENNEL, DAS Hy, PADS Sk Maes kisaeace sien Box 125 
Jos. A. MoCLeLLanp, | Aen rae Uae ee ee aS Box 32 


122-—GRATIOT, at eet GRATIOT, MICH., meets 


2nd & 4th Sundays, Duin. ine aelie E, Hall, 
Huron ave., French’s Bloke 











Henry H. PATRICK, Oy ata ae SN dee Sa Je Box 123 
ALTE ORONGH ASW. J Hrs An Hic. cos a, ope eeeaerten eee ii ae Box 215 
GEO. RUTHERFORD, Lie CAE Te oe ee es Box 216 





123-IRON MOUNTAIN, at DeSOTO, MO., meets 
rend and fourth Mondays. 


1383-—SNUWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, N. B., 
meets first and third Sundays at 130 clock, in Pat- 
terson’s Hall, Beene: C. R. Depot. 

A.J. SHARPE, Ce de ee en eer Box 217 

JOHN eee piss WAX, CUHY eescneee ...Box 217 

GEO. A. SEARS, Teer ee DO 49 

139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 
Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Houston ave 

F. M. CoLuins, ENE ER HEEL EA 817 Colorado st. 

Sam MiLLIcan, IB PALS SBE, Oo Tipe as scabcceseneeees Johnson st. 

140--GULF CITY, at MOBILE,ALA., meets Ist & 3d 
a nectaye: ee 2nd & 4th Wednesdays, 7230°p, Ii, 

5 Royal and St. Michael st. 
JOHN Ne eehed ly’ 


JJ Bo Wecues, HAS Hoe ins 405 Augusta st. 


1441—SMOKY HILL, at ELLIS, KAN., meetsWednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

















JSAP RBCs Lissg evccescdsceoueovecestenteccces coment Box 115 
ROBERT AW.OODARD,  H).CANs Hiscsesacecaretcetoresctecct once Box 228 
Toss CHAPMAN, UT MSGUCS cuacavesscccchoeevon coe osree tees Box 148 





142-ST. FRANCIS, at MOE ae P. Q., meets 
2d & 4th Sundays in I. O. F. Hal 


JOHN 2P AN ERGUSON TG COU sscc.wectcascetcsreacsnsesteriere Box 69 
Gros POWs An Hiei. cccsececestompcesecessave Resatnseexe Box 238 
SE WUPEINSON CULES Bolo escce sreescteetcs sess steers teeeeee Box 94 





ee EVV 8 gO Oe ns os cee seen ee eee Box 17 
G. . Wooprvurr, AO ee not eee ae Box 15 
A. ebhes ra ie eene nel aes oe cea he «en Box 283 
124— BUCYRUS, O., meets lst & 3rd Sundays at 2. 
Tos. Kaw, oe NSE SSO SEELEace SP NEES Heer een’ 435 Lucas st. 


Grasp COLLINS, .723 Reid st. 

J. McALEss, eas aenee e242 Middleton 

125—CLINTON, TOWA, ioath 3d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
Monday, at 2, B. . Hall, Empire B’ k, 4th st. 





A. EH, oS Ast. 





ode: ZIEGENFUS, d a Renee erst seusucsneecucnas 812 Second st. 
C.R. Sutton, F. 1 OR TE OMe US 6th ave. 
L. Bees RTL Garden cc cet nee cere eae Pes obs gan crwauison dnobatoawacest 





126—TEHACHAPI, atSUMNER, CAL., meetsin A. 
0.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 


A. H. Myers, ORD ALY A a Box 36, Kern, Cal. 
BIS BI WC op a ga pene Weta AG, 7, ENT PRG aD 
PNY DISD Gop ak i Boye ea abst 3, Call 6 a ee Tulare, Cal 





127—BIG SANDY, at PANA, fhe meets Ist & 3rd 
Sunday at 2:30, 1. 0. F. Hal 


Gro. Ross, C. Bee bese acshees co deve staraocets L. Box 56 

MARSA W ELLER, MA SUR cc cecctrercosehoastucuscsatusseoureeys Box 732 

GEO. Ross, Tae RL a TR 

1283—RICHFORD, at’ WEST epee ie Q., 
meets first and third Sundays at B. L. FB. iad: 

©. G. Ams, C. E. & Ine.......... Sutton Faaeen, Oy 

re LANGSTRETH, SAE Ak Ee ene ae 








1443—URBANA, ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
a Odd Fellows’ Ha Lat 2 p.m. 

Z. SuHarp, C. EH. a Jour. AD Td sts seth cadeenet ae Box 329 

C. W. Gori WH Are eile Oc ina sewascsccsseoesc ste chen comes Box 66 


144—BRAINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1 &3 
Mondays at 2 Miller's Hall, 4th st., bet. 1 & 2av. 

W. ae SGOPT IOS Hives direccecccessdcus sens tcutetscuahie eertereres 

K. E DANIELS, N tree Geis OANA rola nee See emma epee. Box 128 

Av GPS LEPPER, Ins. & Jo. Not eee eee 


145—-VANDERBILT, at NEW YORK CLTY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, 161 hk. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays, 10a.m. 








AW, IRR MONDY Clu ike Pa ke ee een 58 W. 125th st. 
JOHN GREER, TR Ne Bee, cee OST ee 581 BH. 154th st. 
THOSMD RISED Ts (10 Gi Jcuoetheesurcctegece:ess Pawling, N. Y. 


1446—MA RSHALLTOWN,IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 







days, at3p.m.,in B. 5 High Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 
Mh c. CLEGG, i Wiese aesteve seh cual 20246 So. 2nd ave. 
Jo APs BO TOR sy BUA Sere eras fecaspnencsekercens 405 So. 4th st. 


R. co Hoir, Tns.. 103 South Center st. 

147—SPOKANE ah SPRAG CE, WASHINGTON, 
meets every Monday. 

J. F.Gares, C. EK 

H. A. Moors, F. A. E. & Ins. 
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148—I RON CITY,at CHARTIERS, PA., meetsalter- 
be Sundays at | p.m. and alternate Mondays at 
8a.m.,in Schindehutt’s Hall, Bell ave. 


A.E iB BLANCHARD, fe AR eee AB is Rocks, Pa. 
C.L. SHRIVER, k A. E.... Box 301, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
A. T. Ricuey, Ther d Jone McKees Rocks, Pa. 








149—GRANITE ROCK, at TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA, 
meets first Saturday and third Thursday of each 
month, in Caledonia Hall, Inglis st. 

Yo sd wpe Ge 


OOOO ees eee ma ena eeeer teen aaesesesesessweneaee 





150— —ST. PAUL, MINN. enen in Labor Bel 309 


ae a ole Bites first and third Sunday, at2p 
T. EK. CANNON, 1) eee eaale ene Sern os: sor Carroll 
J. i MAHER, is NTE eee PU a 177 Penn ave. 


Wm. E. Hoyt, Ing., 256 13 ave. So.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


151—BURLINGTON, IOWA, meets 2d &4th Sunday, 
2, at Trades Assembly rooms,55 Parsons Block. 











A.M. PA Fe BEI ek Chow ln eaesccnea sh oceucaae cece 549 So. 8th st. 
J. re) SIMPSON, tad, abe 2 a ee eee 413 Court st. 
J ACIOH MEDS. ENE Silcc-cosecccanecterscavccsvssscns 1709 Orchard 
1—08N EGO oe N. Y., meets Ist & 38rd Sundays 
2p. Say By . Hall, * Midland Depot. 
Tisai ery. oe we NE RIERES Ee aes TL, Messe ts 93 W. 7th st 
PAS WeCOUNG sh HRA Tie Omen aie ee nee ee 10 BH. 5th 
VICTORLD BUTE UW a LAW elect esticcecosteretasteacee exes 40 E. 6th st. 
153—GARRETT, IND., meets every Sunday, 9:30. a. ee 
FRANK M. KIRCHER, Gi RE kL ES TE I Box 
W.E. TRAINER, ee ode eiecencee ean ewan cceen L, How = 
W.H. GILLIS, (ek PPR ee mee REI ER Reid 


PED AVIS GIO AEE cacccuccsescuaysestasastense sts sssnsonsenc te 
154—JEFFERSON, at HOWELL, IND., meets first 
and third ar eaey Me at 7:30 p.m., B. L. E. Hall. 

Cuas. JOYCE Aa 
CG petal KF. Ve: a: 
I. . CARR, Te nage el ge aE sees 
ears ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
at10a.m., in Engineers’ Hall, East Eldorado st. 














WAP AIVEGIN Willi, Ce Wit atstcsscecscrssasdessonas desea? 1009 E. North at. 

OQ. NOWEET Esl Y Beach actus. 1053 EH. Eldorado 

G. C. Haag, PVG AACR Site ee eis 1009 EK. Eldorado 

156—BIRMINGHAM, ALA., meets Ist & 3d Sundays 
at 1:30 p.m.,in Magnolia Hall, 3rd ave., bet. 20th 
oe 21st sts. 

PUNE MIOING = O14 Nic, cususessvatatons sissecstpesaneeeeacst oct 1816 Ave. B 

Ww (Srryeii. Fo AL WS os.nicc ease 1316 Ave. B 

FPOASICURT EE SO, Ate. .cccossiarentonsicescerpestormaest hss 

E. P. BisHop, FE SAE Si oe ee ee 1908 ave. C. 





157—CENTRAL, at JERSEY CITY, N. J., meets lst 
Bah asey atl0a.m.and 3d Saturday at 8 D. m., Ma- 
sonic Hall, cor. oe av., and Maple st. 





W.A. ALPAUGH, ONE Se, eaten 368 pte a ave. 
OLIV OURGC RAS eh eae antec 126 Maple st. 
PES WeCAVL LLIN LIS, ccsccccsneomeireccsecsurdn stamens 6 Florence Pl. 
158—TRUCK EE, at WADSWORTH, NEV. 

ENGEUNTIA OG OM DE Be Ou ators aalccsedsesscesisdostetasasceshescnaes Box 4 
FES LMU ENIGEEUA MIS) HP AN, Miijavenes sate cs cesnpeccssaeses oaes Box 4 
REE Eee OD MSP OUD TIS .ccccstececcsrseancceertencteccrasassecches Box 4 





159—-CEDAR eee. IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
days at4, 1.0. Hall, cor. Istave. & 3rd st. 





Soe CAMERON, on eg ae Se .464 2nd ave., W. 
Sip. D. Byers, I’. A. E.... ....489 F. ave. W. 
DP Hie DEG BAR y LDSiesisocteacsastcadossscctoasetscs 415 3d ave., W. 





160—CAPITOL, at WASHINGTON, D.C., meets 1 & 
3 Sundays, at 1 McCaully Hall, 209 Penn ave., S. EH. 
Jas. H. Downs, 306 So. Capitol Bte 
P. Luppy, F. A. KE 237 Va. ave., S. 
FRED RULLMAN, Ins. 1307 Valley ars Baltimore, Md. 


161—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., meets in Champion 
Hall, 16th & Valencia sts. ps Ist Tuesday, & 3rd Sat- 
urday, at8&p.m. 


ane eeereeserereesetereesees 


se eee renee renee seeescerevess 





WeeAT TAYLOR, ONS Tigers cececesscccens -wietsiea neces 123 Shotwell 
D. B. Frrievp, F.A. K...Box 272, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
Harry BREWER, Peta title aba 209 Capp st. 





162—-MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, meets _ Ist 
Saturday, 19:30, & 83rd Monday, 13:30, in I. 0. F. Hall. 


NorMAN SrncLarR, MG Bulle ee aecadiassopsdodsasstaienevsaitens Box 60 
JOHN DRE MOA BD Tat He Acidbcrcencsiass ices etcoavateacctccadaseecs Box 158 
We Wy PIGK Se EMG iapeticercccsrascsbesseveacsite sos cossccsseas Box 93 





“S.W. Warkrins, Ins 
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166—S.H.DOTTERER,CARBONDALE,PA.,meets lst 
& 3d Sundays, at 3, inl. 0. F. Hall, 73 Church st. 


A. COPELAND, Ch Bian Wie paar ss "25 Copeland ave. 
O. k. HistTep, 1 Pa bl DRY Pe, ee eo een ee 30 Belmont 
MERMVOUNT A) ELE MA RH A LTS s, ceuceddeupes conte etocieecssserteceaseutes 





167—DEVHuUREUX, at CLEVELAND, O., meets first 
and third soa ye ,at2p.m., Room 912. City Hall. 






Wier Goss. Us Eck See eee cee 78 McLean 
FREDFRETTER, FAs a oe ese ees eae, 59 Hoadley st. 
Wn. Dykes, IN6spc eee 420 Columbus st. 








168S—CAPITOL, at OTTAWA, ONT., meets alternate 

Sundays at 2: 30, in Manchester Block, 447 Spark st. 
ALBERT HUDSON, Gi: Baal 568 Wellington st. 
Wm. PRENTER, Vi ALES. lobes 385 Nepean st. 


169—SYRACUSH, N. £ gr meets Saturdays, 8p. m., B. 
L. E. Hall, Ranion BIk., Oswego & Seymour st. 

J.-M: WATSON, COVE ake 123 Sabine st. 

R. D. DWINELL, F.A. HE. 











170—W ELLSVILLE, O., meets 2nd eae Zips Wiss 
4th Thursday, 7: :30 p. m. Piel ott meal Ow ey Oe 





Gro. Carson, C. Be saa dcaadsd savddvassebeent tee tosdakiteecasaseee Box 209 
Os THOMAS, F. Hit Sassen sh cncteskateecotesadneen Box 273 
D. W. DAVIDSON, aie seakstcan oes otwareeedee wna omnes Box 49 
17I—HOBOKEN, N.J., meets in Am. Mech. Hall, 
x 80 Washington st., 1&3 Wednesdays, 10:45 a. m. 
GBS TIGRE RC. His... s..0svecevons ... Box 94 
Be IESROR pi vA.) Bit UL NSia os eee kdcelaenes Box 94 














172—DORPIAN, at SCHENECTADY, N. Y.,-meets 
1&3 Sundays, at 3, 1. 0. F. Hall. 

tt Herron, Od Oia 8 cers: age bees 33 Terry st. 
VAN Eps, F. A. f AROW RES Eg CENTS 226 Liberty st. 

ie. B. GLENN, ETT estes ee has a ee AOL ~301 Green st. 

173—OIL CREEK, at OIL CITY, PA., meets second 

and fourth Sundays, at G. . Hall. 

od AC oHIS@HUNINGES ID Wr rg EL Sele er A 85a tas ree neat 44 Pearl 

Jas. Fox, F. 1 DES ers Us ais 2h a 111 Jefferson st. 

M.S. TOBIN, TMB ee sp uceticac Bla Homoanel 





174—HOPEH, at LINDSAY, ONT., meets alternate 
Saturdays, 8p. m. , Kent and Cambridge sts. 


ERAS PRATT, He Bisccastaanah eas cses uit atic ee is ean Box 205 
T. WILKINSON, ARAYA May Sear e hogs aes Wath or estonyesecres Box 205 
J. McManon, i Ee Rep eae ee LA ee 





175—-OLENTANGY, at DE AWARE, 


O., meets ist 
& 3d el ee Ip.m.,G.A 


R. Hall, ‘Sandusky st. 


Jee TUT ORURY ea) Eiccb.tusnsCeesssnceceocetecte sete cneace 30 Branch ave. 
THEO. BERRY, 7 Ars | Hicvpayacedpetecstincsees Seaakentecebantooe LUA KG 
Wm. QUINLAN, (RUAS soo vata ceecesecssshoaaeie mace ates dadieaeee 268 Lake 





176—BARABOO, WIS., meets Ist Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
& 3d Sunday at 2: 15. Boh. Hi. Hall: 


Gro. McDormit1, C. ) PERSE SMI "AGN Mh Lat Box 69 
HENRY TINKHAM, (theese CE pie aR Petes! Pepa 2 Pls Box 855 
CTIA Gs (EU B EUR Si RLS teas archnccon ccetasmecetenerceeaueand sane Box 1212 





177—DENISON, TEXAS, meets every Wednesday, at 
Spe mies ined. Oc Hall, 515 Main. 


J ML OR TIMER sO) Ha wedevcdeavegestorate 410 E. Sheppard st. 
J.C; BLATR, Ef. prs SINE cs Sm 615 W. Hull st. 
AB BI, Murpny, PI Sieec easter caieah teecisheses cons 313 BE. Chestnut 





173—SEDALIA, MO., meets in Hoffman ‘Hall, cor. 
5th and Marvin, 2d & 4th Mondays: 

















W. E. DONNELLY, "COR Se Aan) 1006 KE. 5th st. 
Je. PILKINGTON, WARS Bee 250 Prospect st. 
Ji CUVEE TS NT eaay ayecre a pe eee eae ee 1023 E. 4th st. 
179—PARSONS, KAN., meets Fridays, at 7:30 p. m. 
Bebe ks Hall, Forest av. 
DREW D UNAM iON BN os Ui pacusebecbapesh ke so eer aoe eae: 
T. EH. CREEN, OA Ne CO Ave ae OU Box 346 
Aa oy Horcukiss, LTB oc, Menta teoctepuesicc ns Peasant L. Box 792 
180—-MINNEHAHA, at MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
meets 2 & 4 Sundays, at 55 4th st. So 
RIES ALA SRS OAH Ber some assertarcencea ea 2428 9th ave So. 
C.H:. Emmons, SAGA BU atest et tectue eet d teense deieees Box 6] 
RUB YIET aE MONS | ENB iveserecerteesesvscce wegetine 94 Western ave. 
18I—ELDON, [OWA, meets Ist Sunday, 2:30, and 3rd 
Monday, 7 D. m. ime d: Or he Halis 
Ane tee CV Bur RCL Vg vy ie euth Box 569 
CR HEDEBB GH icbim its dls cant sone sasenct: secedasebecosuchs ecaccd 
Hip: Horne, Ft eee ona oscar enaees ketene Washington, Iowa 








163—PASSUMPSIC, at LYNDONVILLE, VT., meets 
2d Sunday at 2p.m., & 4th Sunday at 6p. m. wats 
L. E. Hall, Twombley Blk., Broadway & Depot sts. 
F, W. TuomPson, 4 E 
E. W. Powers, F. 
Ook: SANBORN, Ins., Te ee st.,St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
164—M ASSASOIT, at ATCHISON, KAN., meets Ist & 
8rd Saturdays, 7:30 p. mi their Hall, 1515 Main st. 
OC. W. Benepict, C. E. eatsonee 1505 Utah ave. 
B.S. Crarg, F. fa 1429 Atchison st. 
MOS eee (nbs. s:a72 casa 1425 Commercial 


165—CAYUGA, at MAO es N. Y., meets 2d and 4th 


Prrerereeeeerer ere er ert rr eee 














Sundays, at 3 p.m., in Deming Hall, State st. 
G. W. Brown, OE Ee cass sacdesadccuctostuectiencdnumcutye es Seneca st 
THOS. GREMENGER, F, ik Bidg eeecteskate aeweae Meadow st. 


C. PoPPLEWELL, Ins. Aang vaacseseetameeneuth arpa titesac 95 W. Seneca 


182—LITTLE ROCK, ARK., commencing Sept. 20, 3 
p.m., meets alternate Thursdays, at3p.m. and 7p. 


ine ,in B. BH. Hall, cor. Chester & W. Markham. 
A. . VAUGHAN, OS Cease acl ae tbocatahenees 1012 Water st. 
MS L. “LANGSTON, HCAS HN cee uareudatccae st asaeet 1215 W. 5th st. 
B. SCHIMELPFENIG, MTG). coma cbasaates oss tesres 1420 W. 5th st. 





1ss—OMAHA, NEB., meets 2d Friday & 4th Saturday 
Royal Arcanum Hall, 14th and Douglass sts. 

T. C. Livineston, C. E.. 1016 Howard st. 

K. a Fonpa,F "A MEB 217 Bluff, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

W.H. Van Noy, Ingss. 2422 Pop ave. 


184—STUART, IOWA, meets Ist Sunday & 3rd Mon- 
day at 2:30, in Ryan Bl k, Nassau st. 








C. Hrrcucock,C. Hoe tccsdescaanhacaisuds cegngeles devasanencseaae’ Box 285 
SV¥are MLO BRIDE. Hs AlcE. 8. , .occosdverscnsscepenwstaeenteey Box 176 
SRO SS ELOLMWSS LIB kcasecsscsascucstescdvaccdssacspenatpuces L. Box 21 


’ 
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te one eae Td WIS., meets 1& 3Sunda last 

CHAS. STEARNS, sy PM ARIE CIN US Preeaeesee 1016 

JAY Waveee Bi vAy Hid Imes. cts 163 renee. 

Pee ciate COL., meets Wednesdays, 7:30, in B. 
L. H. Hall, Warren’s Hall, 1739 Champa st. 

R.M. CLARK, CAO casravicadeanWoueapear ate eae 1516 Lafayette 

GEO. MorRELL, BAT yc ea Sec ain cnet cle 1003 So. 9th 

F. H. Kaus, Ty es ee Ua NL 913 17th st. 

ES Ae ae eee meets Fridays, at 7:30 
p.m., 

G. H. AS COLRNS OA Tee ees Vids delbsintansoes 744 Hi. Front st. 

SEEAENCA'S Ha ule Acer te cccusesantincune enema en hes. 804 Main 

J. WEEMAN, VS Sovaccnentonesent cor. Calhoun & Elizabeth 

188—A VON, atSTRATFORD, ONT., meets first and 
third Sundays, at 2:30 p.m. 

JAMES GREEN, CT ne ee Nt Box 337 

ORC ANTE Via es (Ale) TRUS hee ame CR Se 8 Box 337 

JAMES FARR, pL AR RIOR ay CL RR Box 337 





raat ote CONT: meets 1 & 3 Tuesdays, at 
:00. p. m 

JOHN Wi benne c Hy ees saeaacbeeatauaciascee votes wvcee ve G.T. 
EES ERA OU is Sid eee 
JOHN WIMPERLFY, weir 


W. VA. 7 iret Ist & ith Mon- 
















190—H UNTINGTON, 
day and 2nd Friday at 1, B. L. EK. Hall, 823 3d av. 
Pb. BLELOTT, C. x Dsbebee peosstentmassasseeeesadense. 638 10th st. 
T. J. BOULTOCK WH OCAG Hie, cee UTS acct es vice sce: 533 10th st. 
D. B. SmitH, Jour. aie Mie Maca ReE Aa casters ace deesae 
191I—W ACH USETT, at FITCHBURG, MASS meets 
kN and 3rd Sundays, at 5:30 p.m., in G. A. Hall. 
A. CoLLins, (CANS ORS eran PEE! See Jig BN ore st. 
re . SMITH, eA: a "96 Snow st. 
J. W.Apsorr, Ins.. “110 Myrtle st. 








192—RIO GRANDE, at EL L PASO, Wien cent first 


ae third Tuesdays, at2p.m.,inO.R 
CARTER, C. EK. Ch UO en ae aa Box 240 
pp eerie, A cscs Box 240 


193—CRESCENT, at ALGIERS, LA., 
days, 9:30, K. Pp. Hall. 


meets Mon- 


E. he Conrry, ere eee ieee ee lone las aiane os 14 Vallett st. 
K. . GORDON, TRMACE Rites aren ance seh areca dss 78 Market st. 
Ww. i: CHRISTIE, dO aS RPE on TO eae ae 89 Chestnut st. 





194—-REVIVAL, at esl Cia ee TEXAS, meets 
every Saturday, Gti, DW. Engineers’ Hall. 


EAL) SWE CGR LO br eManray eu eal CN Tics Duc wy ea, ox 833 
BOO PUN AUR Si Ii Ne Ue een ee Rae 
L. T. BRANHAM, "SES ET aE SS Box 811 





19—-YELLOWSTONE, at FORSYTH, MON., meets 
every Wednesday, at 2p. m. 

B. Norton, C. B:. 
JAMES HcKues, F. A. E 
H. EK. Dents, Maree MEW Fe OY fo Ny 
1965—MAGNOLLA, at McCOMB, MISS., meets at Fire- 

men’s Hall, everyMonday, at9a.m. 














Archie y TBS org opie bark OH the ne ne ee ee eRe Box 95 
RUDE Toe tebitiew Hie tACS BGO, LTB seccadcescusececoueasbee cles Box 95 
197-SUNSET, at SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, meets 


Tuesdays at 1: 30,1n UK. of PB. Hall, Rueter B’ld’ rot 
Alamo Plaza. 


LAV GATTO Na WO hk) caine sscsesccsiceccrescceceoestersecses ss Box 525 
WW SHV RD RR UNI GIN MACAU: beedsteses con cecwomsesseceesebserces Box 525 
MFI ELO TEN SONS UNS ecascosstsscavwssosccecateecoressshoae 914 Ave. © 





198—LOOK OUT, at CHATTANOOGA TENN. -, meets 
Sundays at 2:30, B. L. E. Hall, Market & Mont- 
gomery. 

TSAAC PENNEBAKER, OC. Bu.......cscccccceesees Ga. ave. Depot 

Jakzu SmituH, fF. A UE ee RE 112 Read st. 


199-MARSHALL PASS, at_SALIDA, COL., meets 
Mondays, at 7:30, in Dury Hall. 














TPG ACHE HL Musssebadeccssc: susudccccew pus bedceeasacaserobet Box 576 

A. G. ARCHER, d Th eg BI ED ey nan Ma oe A Co Box 541 

Rost. PEL PPAR AO MADE hen lees ccsSccicusosscicssdevetesst Box 576 

200—-SAVANNA, ILL., meets lst Sunday, at 2, & ard 
Sunday, at 10, in Be 0! By, Hall, Law’s BV’k. 

AVG WIKe LT wir AO Ber eseet sera etvescasabssccesstcncdsasditeseees Box 449 

M. O LAUGHLIN, MEGAN PLN sie tatasectsces ntercotuascacatesomees 

L. M. Rica, Poe! Cath ON. cnr --Lock Box No. 132 

201I-TYLER, TEXAS, meets every Wednesday, at 2 
p.m.,in B. L. E. Hall. 

a isFik MUI TaN Roa Mauch calucotet eta Adevatetcetussetvelsees 

TR GO WA NL O OKs Wilco apeckh Usascct basen vncctesncn stances : 

4 Jen BS Ripeway, MNS ees eee sea hes ced devss pias ase set sens 








202—F ARGO, N. DAK., meets Ist and 3d Sundays, at 


2:30 p. m. 1 fake O. KF. Hall, Roberts st. & 2d av. 
Doe. OLESON, MS SUTHIAY a cn teavecucrapascrmunervsneck avecernmees Box 1144 
W. Tersett, F. A. EB. & J0....0050.... 15 9th st., So. Fargo 
GEO. KINGSLEY, ET Gicleastrawecewivekeecsen teresa 103 10th Ath, N. 








203—PERRY, LA., meets Ist & 3d Mondays, 7:30 p.m. 
A.A. CLARK, C. BE. & Ins --- BOX 435 
Be HOO R Bh EtAc Ei sirasceavescicene vase cans ...- BOX 354 
OTTO\CHBISTMAN, JOA Str iscsssesseseccsssec vecpracteovecs 
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204A—-PEARSON, at RIVER DU LOUP, P.Q., meets 
Ist and 3d Sundays, at 2:30 p. m. andalternate Fri- 
yore He ie 30 P mi, in English school house. 


eee e cree eeeeescceeseseeesseeesesessesteseese 


205-HARTFORD, CONN., meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 
4 aS; m., 10 Elk Hall, Central Row. 
RENNAN, C. E., 31 Woodbridge ave., E. Hart- 


C.F eBuxcnan, F, A.E...Box 305, E. Hartford, Conn. 
We: . NOONAN, Tae esi besos ec ee ee 52 Bellevue st. 


206-TEMPLE, TEXAS, meets every Thursday, at 
a ade m.,inB. L. E. Hall. 

nee . CRANE, GE hdc" Tiss Aeeeeee ae cue ee eeeseceon eee 

BY see BAR UE os 


207—ATLANTA, GA., meets Sundays, over Modol & 

Rucker’s, cor. Forsyth and Alabama vee 2:30 p.m. 
STEW er EO Ae UN ROC SS eS 1 Luckie st. 
J.D. HARRIS, N hegeeea NOME Geaperque Gia ste spi cere hi mf Box 225 


208—PUT-IN-BAY at SPRINGFIELD, O., meets 2d 


FOC e ero ereer eee eeeeeeeeeerone 











& 4th Sundays, B. L. E. Hall, over No. 30. Main ste 
Cuas. D. CRAWFORD, OC. E..... ......... Pe Reo en 84 Scott st. 
L. L. Youne, F. A. DER REIL. EE, 250 E. Liberty 
CHAS. LEITSHUH, Ing id) Oc Ap ties tess 121 Mound st. 


209—-SIERRA BLANCA, at CHAMA, N. M., meets 
every Sunday, at 2: 30 p. Meet Springer Hall. 

LARRY ete year eih A H 
J.C. McCasgs, F. 
WME CRS WOM. LONG'S casganvereres toaces ancetine oe tt ieee nee 


210—SIMPSON, at MACON, GA., meets Ist Sunday 
2:30, all other Sundays 10: 30, Pine and 4th sts. 

. L. WAsn_er, CO. E -East Macon, Ga- 

s. “Kiwpann, FoaA: aege Orange st. 

. Morris, Tnig oe Te sett. eee 454 Pine st. 


211—J UNCTION CITY ‘at EAGLEGROVE, 1A.,meets 
2d & 4th pa nay es in Engineers’ Hall, Broadway. 
TASOOULINS Osis ctente teach ci cad ees Oe oe 


Mi De oe, BY ACAUS Hic tess al oe 0 Wale, GREG Box 479 


CO eee ewe er ees eeereseseseeeoresesicese 











ea PLAINS, at BIG SPRINGS, ae 
meets 2d & 4th Sundays, at3p.m.,in K. of P. Hall. 
f .B. neenae C. Be nila sa bcedemaund Qa dgadoae vate ent ea te ica 
OHN TUM TON. UES GA tHe On REk See ne een en Box 4 
L. F. McKay. Ins....... iba Niaaesea ee eaee oe aree eee seoceaeee 4 


pce as SOUTH DAKOTA, mects Ist & 3d Sun- 
days, at3p. m.,in Masonic Hall, Dakota av. 

JoHN F. DoHERTY AGU hae aud bales tee Us Clie tee 231 Idaho st. 

F.S. BALDWIN, EAD PERE IAS PP RA: 657 6th st. 


214—QUEEN CITY, at een KAN., meets Ist 
and 3d Sundays, in K. of P 

Web M TLR Cae a) ern eS sae he Oe Box 201 
WDE PRige yah CAC a eee ieeee ty ) oat lestivce Box 677 
Gro. L. Norrurvup, 1 AES Pec Bilan 0 SPINA Se 


215—-PH@NIX, at BOWLING GREEN, KY, 











meets 
Sundays, 10a. m.,Wright’s Hall, Main and Adams. 
Ay le LUDINGTON, Cov Roh ees ae L. & N. Shops 
W.H. HAWKIN, Ae ee a 318 8th st. 
Wm. WOLFENBERGER, Tas Beet Sa Ae 307 W. Main 


216—MONITOR, at PINE BLUFF, ARK.., meets1 & £ 
Saturdays, 7: 30, Atkinson Hall, bnd & Main. 





GORRELL, (ON OR Ra Pe OLD URL ORT ATE | 613 Morris 
J. H. Huagues, AP AS Be Gale 1125 KH. 2nd ave. 
D. L. ANDERSON, es Lee susatessscarurormetaa tas 416 KE. 6th ave. 
H.G. Wuyvte, Jo. Agt 
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217-CHAMPLAIN, at WHITEHALL, N. 

W.G. Fisuer, 0. FE. ep George st., Green isVnd, Nive 
JOHN H. COLLINS, BENS Ws ge a dana Box 88 
Jisi NOB OLB LTS aoe to een He Ne ni RGN a -Box 393 





EF U. Hen 
LAFAYETTE GRIFFITH, Ins., 


Toe eee wee eeny, Cee reewereerereee 


17112th st., Detroit,Mich. 


Sask ed sis dues dle ce NAM ERNE AU AY ASA SOLU SLATS ry 
219-GARFIELD, at MARSHALL, TEXAS, meets 
ay alg! Salo a Bop Hall, alternate Wednesdays, at lp. Ti 





TAG AQBISIT, OA Hy nthe ae koi eel B 292 
UAB mts! BAC Dine es car Ie ie rae ge 

; DENNIS LINEUAN, UDG sigh ncvusar wee toess .Longview, Texas 
ae PEO Nee ILL., meets Sundays, at 2p. m., 
Wis P SPR GNI 6) Ose: coe en eee ont 
JASE SEGA NNT A FORD ells v AGIs Tia gs engin ee ar Box 116 


Jeu We OMB Y i106 teoca-vacuhocderescois oer ee en ee 
221— RE ake LDS seeks every other Sun- 


day. at 2p. 
al Woknneey COM SEteOR Eee 140 Guilzord St. 
REP A ice Aisne Wire i nts acob 


J.R. Dickinson, eA tlie 
ie HALs, LC RDN LE OBR 99 Hi. Waseiee st. 
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A Stranger. 





I strolled along a city street 
One smiling Sabbath morn; 

The May day sun beat down to greet 
The blossoms newly born. 

A balmy scent was on the breeze, 
A fragratce on the air, 

While songs of birds among the trees 
Spoke gladness everywhere. 


I came beside an open door 
Where groups were entering. 
As soon I crossed the threshold door 
Sweet chimes began to ring. 
A Sabbath joy was in the tone, 
A gladsome welcome in, 
Like that sweet peace which all have known 
Whose souls are washed of sin. 


I passed within the temple door, 
A feast before me fay, 

And many hungry souls were there 
Tosup with Christ that day. 

I paused as some unbidden guest, 
And bowed unworthily ; 

But Christ’s dear love rose up and blessed 
Faith’s garment giving me. 


Though I was but a stranger there 
I entered with the throng; 

My heart ascended with the prayer, 
My spirit sang their song. 

And when I bowed in reverent mood 
To hear the blessing given, 

I felt indeed it had been good 
To taste this peace from Heaven. 


Our Lord was ruler of the feast; 
He blessed the bread and wine; 

And those who leaned upon his breast 
Beheld his glory shine. 


Then this sweet thought came in my heart, - 


Like God’s own word to me: 
“Tf thou believe, where’er thou art 
His feast is spread for thee.”’ 


The Father’s love shall always find 
His saints who work and pray; 

Within his house the children find 
His feast is spread alway. 

O Stranger! fear not ye to come, 
For all of Christ’s are kin, 

Be welcome to your Father’s house— 
His own shall enter in. 


—Sylvia Brown. 
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THE ROMANCE OF TWO POOR 
RELATIONS. 


“Ha!” said Uncle Obed, with his most 
disagreeable and forbidding air. ‘So you 
expect me to pay your debts, do you, sir?” 

“YT thought that perhaps you would be 
kind enough to help me,” answered his 
nephew Jim, humbly. 

“Did you? Then you thought wrong, 
young man. Do you suppose that I have 
nothing better to do with my money than 
to squander it on an idle young reprobate 
like yourself?” 

“T admit that I have been—er—what 
you say in the past, uncle, but I have given 
it all up now and taken to steady ways; I 
have, upon my honor! And I believe that 
if I could once get rid of my debts I should 
do very well.” 

“That’s the old story,” sneered Uncle 
Obed. ‘“ Penitence and reformation when 
the sinews of self-indulgence fail and 
while the discomforts of debt are press- 
ing. Butonce set free, with a rehabilitated 
credit, and you’d launch out like alord. I 
know you, Jim.” 

“Upon my word, uncle;” replied Jim, 
earnestly, “you wrong me; indeed, you 
do. My one aim and object now is to 
settle down into a quiet, steady fellow.” 

“And there’s another thing,” the old 
gentleman went on, without noticing his 
nephew’s protest. “ What takes you down 
to Bingham so often, eh?” 

“T go down there to play golf,” answered 
Jim, coloring, however, under his uncle’s 
scrutinizing gaze. 

“A nice occupation for a struggling 
young barrister to be wasting time and 
money upon—even if the excuse were true. 
But it isn’t, sir. A girl is at the bottom of 
your constant journeys to Bingham, and 
you can’t deny it.” 

PS AmCler .” 
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“Don’t ‘uncle’ me, you reprobate—you 
silly, philandering young idiot. I always 
knew you were a fool, but I hardly sus- 
pected you of such abject folly as this. 
To think of running after a penniless 
girl—a pauper, a poor relation, dependent 
on her aunt’s bounty—and you situated as 
youare! It’s worse than suicide, sir.” 

Uncle Obed by this time had grown very 
red, and was evidently working himself 
up into one of his most violent rages. 

“T do not quite know what you have 
heard, or from whom you have heard it,” 
began Jim, nettled by his uncle’s over- 
bearing tone, “ but——” 

‘““Never mind the buts,” the other inter- 
rupted him, rudely. “It’s no use your 
trying to throw dust in my eyes. I heard 
the whole truth, only yesterday, from Miss 
Bailey, the young lady’s aunt, with whom 
she lives as companion. And properly 
disgusted the aunt is, too. Says she shall 
send the girl away, unless she gives up 
her insane engagement to you. And serves 
her right. Poor relations have no business 
to fall in love with one another.” 

“Look here, Uncle Obed,” exclaimed 
Jim, firing up. “You may pitch into me 
as much as you please. I’m used to it 
from you. But not a word against Gladys 
Boyd. She’s everything that’s good and 
true and pure, and c 

“Ugly,” interposed his uncle, stopping 
Jim’s outbreak; ‘she has monopolized 
all the plainness of the family.” 

“ And all their brains,” retorted Jim. 

“She has none of their money, you 
doit.” 

“ And none of their vulgarity.” 

Uncle Obed was now very red, indeed, 
almost purple. 

‘This is a nice tone to assume to your 
uncle,” he said, ‘especially when you 
come asking favors of him.” 

“Ican’t help it, uncle. Itis your fault 
for abusing Gladys. She’s the best and 
dearest girl in the world. I love her with 
all my heart; I mean to marry her.” 

“How do you propose to marry on 
nothing a year?” demanded his uncle. 
“Perhaps you think that the girl will get 
some of her aunt’s money. But she won't, 
notapenny. ‘That I have ascertained.” 

“No difficult matter,” said Jim, scorn- 
fully. ‘Miss Bailey never ceases to im- 
press that fact upon all her acquaint- 
ances.” 

“She is quite right, you puppy, in spite 
of your sneers,’ retorted Uncle Obed. 
“In these matters a little present candor 
saves great future misery. You had better 
be equally candid with that silly chit of a 
girl, and tell her that your prospects as 
regards my fortune are, to say the least of 
it, remote.” 

“She knows it,” answered Jim, curtly, 
too much annoyed now to think of diplom- 
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acy. ‘I told her that when I asked her to 
marry me.” 

“Yes, I have no doubt you represented 
me to her in a pretty light. But you don’t 
suppose I care, do you? Your bad opinion 
of me is infinitely more flattering than 
your good, I assure you.” 

Jim acknowledged the compliment with 
a sarcastic smile, which made Uncle Obed’s 
red face turn a distinct shade redder. 

“This is enough of your impudence,” 
he said angrily. “I will give you my 
ultimatum without further waste of words. 
Although you’re an idle, worthless fellow, 
who deserves no assistance, yet, for your 
poor mother’s sake, I shouid be sorry to 
see you drift into the workhouse. On that 
account—and on that account only—I am 
willing to help you. But I make one con- 
dition. You must break off your engage- 
ment with that penniless girl. And then 
I'll pay your debts, set you on your legs, 
and perhaps mention youin my will. If 
you refuse, you'll not get a farthing from _ 
me, either now or hereafter.” 

“T do refuse,” answered Jim, unhesitat- 
ingly. “I had rather starve than touch 
your money on such terms.” 

Uncle Obed’s face was a study. 

“That is final?” he demanded, in an 
awful voice. 

“Quite.” 

“Very well. Then clear out of this im- 
mediately. Tl never see you or speak to 
youagain. And you may go to the devil 
as fast as you please.” 

“Thank you,” said his nephew, bowing 
himself out. “Id do even that before I'd 
give up Gladys Boyd.” 

A few seconds later he banged the street 
door behind him, to the great scandaliza- 
tion of his uncle’s sleek butler, and hurried 
away at the rate of five miles an hour in 
the attempt to walk off his disappointment 
and indignation. 

“Never knew him quite like that be- 
fore,’ he muttered to himself as he went. 
“What has come over him? He used to 
be rather a decent old boy, though he was 
always hot-tempered and a trifle stingy. 
But to-day he was beyond everything. I 
didn’t go the right way to propitiate him, 
perhaps. Only I couldn’t stand-his saying 
those things about Gladys. I’m glad I 
gave him beans for that. I should do just 
the same again. And as for giving up my 
darling for his dirty money, I’d rather 
spend the rest of my natural life filing 
petitions in bankruptcy. It’s a devil of a 
nuisance, all the same, his cutting up so 
infernal rough. For how I’m ever to ap- 
pease my creditors, Lord only knows!” 

Ten minutes’ walk brought him to his 
lodgings, in Bruton street. He there 
found a telegram awaiting him, which, his 
landlady told him, had arrived about half 
an hour before. On opening it and read- 
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ing its contents, all the ill-humor vanished 
from his face. The message which effect- 
ed the change was this: 


Am coming to town to-day. Meet me, Victoria, 
at 2: 40. GLADYS. 


He looked at his watch. It was scarcely 
1 o'clock. So there was still ample time 
for a light luncheon at his club, whither 
. he accordingly repaired. 

“ By Jove,” he thought to himself, as he 
discussed this meal. “I am glad little 
Gladys is coming up to-day—by Jove, I 
am! She’s coming alone, evidently, and 
that is amercy. Iso seldom get a chance 
of seeing her, except in the presence of 
that female ogre, Miss Bailey. Purse- 
proud, exacting old snob! I wonder how 
my darling has managed to escape from 
her this afternoon! She scarcely ever 
gives the poor childa holiday. Dearlittle 
Gladys! What a trump the girlieis! I 
ain’t half good enough for her, by Jove! 
Give you up for Uncle Obed’s gold, my 
little brown eyes? What do you think— 
al ie 

With these and such like reflections did 
Jim Trevor beguile his solitary meal, look- 
ing the while as pleased and happy as if 
he had just inherited a plum. A school- 
boy out for a holiday could not have 
showed a jollier, more beaming face than 
Jim’s. The waiter noted it, and thought 
that, in defiance of regulations, it would 
mean a tip, wherein he was not deceived. 
Several of the young man’s friends also 
noted it, and came across to rally him. 

“Has the uncle stumped up handsome, 
then?” asked one. 

“No, my boy. Refused to part with a 
brass farthing, and kicked me out of the 
house, with his special commendation to— 
the devil!” 

“Upon my word,” laughed another. 
“Vou take this disappointment uncom- 
monly well, Jim, considering how you 
stand.” 

“Tife’s too short to worry over such 
trifles,” said Trevor, philosophically, light- 
ing a cigarette. 

“By Jove! you’ve changed your tone 
since last night. You were glum enough 
about your affairs then; and that was while 
you still had hopes from Uncle Obed.” 

“Ves,” said Jim. “I’m like what’s his 
name in the what d’ye callit. As long as 
the life of my hopes was trembling in the 
balance, I fasted and wept; but now that 
death has supervened, I consider it foolish 
toret.” 

He did not tell them the real reason of 
his hilarity. They would only have (to 
use his own expression) “ rotted” him, for 
they could not be expected to understand 
a phase of feeling which he scarcely un- 
derstood himself. What had made him 
fall so utterly in love with Gladys Boyd? 
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She was not pretty; somewhat the reverse. 
People, indeed, admitted that her bright, 
expressive eyes quite redeemed her face; 
but then the very word “redeem ” carried 
with it something uncomplimentary to 
the rest of her features. Her nose was, 
certainly, inclining snub; her complexion 
was sallow, her mouth too large to satisfy 
zesthetic canons. In addition, she was 
short of stature, and though her figure was 
trim and graceful, as far as it went, it gave 
you the impression of not going far 
enough by several inches. 

Yet, there was Jim Trevor hopelessly in 
love with her—Jim Trevor, the handsome, 
dashing youngster who had turned up his 
nose ata hundred prettier girls, and had 
always chaffed his friends without mercy 
when they developed symptoms of what 
he contemptuously called “‘Spooner’s dis- 
ease.” Hewas going the pace like a reg. 
ular young rip, falling into the fastest 
bachelor company and the wildest bachelor 
fursuits—earning himself a reputation 
which made dowagers shake their heads 
and strait-laced duennas look earnestly 
into the shop windows when they met 
him, which caused his name to be snuffed 
dubiously by Hebrews in dusty offices, and 
his signature to be regarded as an old 
friend by the secretaries of assurance 
companies; then in the middle of it all, 
while the fun was still hot and the pleasures 
still sweet, he was pulled up short, con- 
verted, reformed, revolutionized. And by 
what ? 

By the brown eyes of a demure little 
puss, who had scarcely a personal attrac- 
tion, and absolutely not a shilling to bless 
herself with. It was (as Jim himself had 
phrased it) “the rummiest go alive.” He 
couldn’t explain it; he simply accepted it, 
conscious that it was by far the most ele- 
vating sensation he had ever experienced, 
and that—“’pon my word it did, by Jove!” 
—it gave his past pleasures such a sicken- 
ing taste that he chucked them, one and 
all, from sheer disgust. 

He reached Victoria in plenty of time, 
and had been standing on the arrival 
platform quite ten minutes when the train 
steamed in. He soon caught sight of 
Gladys, who thrust her, head out of the 
window of a third-class carriage, and he 
hurried forward to greet her. As he held 
her hand and looked down into her uplifted 
eyes he detected traces of tears. “‘ What 
was the matter?” he wondered. He was 
not left long in ignorance. 

“We must see about my luggage first, 
Jim,” she said. It is in the van next the 
engine.” 

“Your luggage, Gladie? 
ing to stay in town, then?” 

“ Ves, I—I—have left Aunt Louisa, Jim.” 

“Left Aunt Louisa!” he ejaculated. 
“ How is that?” 


Are you com- 
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“JT should like to go for a walk with you, 
Jim, and tell you all about it. But, first of 
all, let us put my luggage in the cloak- 
room. I must leave it there until—until 
I know where it is to be sent.” 

This task was soon completed, with the 
assistance of a suave porter, who took 
Jim’s shilling with the affected abstraction 
characteristic of his order. Then the two 
set out from the station and turned down 
one of the quieter streets. As they walked, 
Gladys told her tale. 

“It was only this morning, Jim,” she 
said, “that Aunt Louisa asked me, point 
blank, whether or not I was engaged to 
you. I told her that I was, and you can’t 
think how furious she became. She said 
all kinds of horrid things about us both— 
told me that if I married you your uncle 
would cut you off with a shilling, and that 
she had no idea of assisting us (as if Ihad 
ever asked her!), and that—that I must 
either break off my engagement with you 
immediately or leave the shelter of her 
roof forever. I—I chose the latter alter- 
native, Jim; and here I am, you 
see.) 

‘“My darling,” he said, fondly pressing 
the little hand that lay upon his coat 
sleeve. “Do you know, I have had much 
the same sort of interview with Uncle 
Obed this morning. He ordered me to 
give yon up or to abandon all hope of 
help from him. I gave him beans for his 
insulting proposition, and left the house 
under the ban of his avuncular curse. 
And here I am, you see.” 

“ But what shall you do, Jim?” 

“Don’t know. Suppose I shall knock 
along somehow. A man can always fend 
for himself. It is you whom we must 
think about. What shail you do, 
Gladie?”’ 

“T have some great friends living in 
Thurloe square. The Greenaways—you 
know them, don’t you? I shall go and 
see them, aud ask them to put me up for 
ashorttime. And then, of course, I must 
look out at once for something to do. 
Perhaps I could get asituation as gov- 
erness, or a lady clerkship, or ” 

“ Don’t, Gladie! I can’t bear to think of 
such a thing for you. I—I—say.” (Jim’s 
color heightened, and his eye sparkled 
with the sudden brilliancy of a fine idea.) 
“T say, Gladie, we—we—could face this 
wretched world better in—in—company, 
couldn’t we? Why—why shouldn’t we be 
married at once?” 

“Oh, Jim!” (what a rosy color suffused 
the brown little face.) “It is impossible!” 

“No such thing, Gladie. We need 
only wait a week or two to comply with 
the legal formalities, and then good-bye 
forever to all attempts to sever us. Won’t 
you—won’t you consent?” 

Jim was very persuasive. 





And Gladys 
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was lonely. And love was very strong. 
And somehow, between the three, it 
was practically settied by the time they 
reached Thurloe square. The awful im- 
prudence—the desperate fatuity of this 
sudden step, which good, motherly Mrs. 
Greenaway tried to impress upon them 
both, they simply lost sight of in their 
ridiculously childish happiness. And that 
tender-hearted matron, after scolding 
them both soundly for their folly, and 
prophesying the most miserable results 
from so rash a marriage, enforced her 
lesson by offering Gladys a temporary 
home and permission to be married from 
Thurloe square if she really was bent 
upon that insane step. 

“Tt would look very bad for you, my 
dear, circumstanced as you are, to be mar- 
ried from lodgings or a hotel,” Mrs. 
Greenaway said. “And though-I am 
strongly opposed to this most imprudent 
union, yet if it is to take place, as you 
both seem obstinately determined, I should 
like it to be celebrated in a respectable 
way.” 

The good lady further insisted upon 
one condition, which both Jim and Gladys 
willingly accepted. This was that each 
should write, the one to his uncle, the 
other to her aunt, apprising them of the 
intended marriage. She impressed upon 
them—and even these foolish young peo- 
ple saw the wisdom of her remarks—that 
any appearance of secrecyin the matter 
would be the worst possible thing for 
them, and that, moreover, it would be en- 
tirely useless, since they both were of age, 
and no one could possibly stop their mar- 
rying. Therefore, on all accounts, the 
less concealment the better. 

So Jim wrote to Uncle Obed, and actu- 
ally had the nerve to ask him to the wed- 
ding, while Gladys wrote to Aunt Louisa 
a tender, loving little letter, which might 
have moved an ogress. No reply, how- 
ever, was vouchsafed to either missive. 

The time soon slipped away, and the 
day of the wedding—the earliest date 
allowed by law—arrived. The marriage 
was to be solemnized early—at 10 o’clock 
—and very quietly, no one being invited 
except the Greenaway family and a friend 
of Jim’s to act as best man. Mr. Green- 
away undertook the empty formality ‘of 
giving away the bride, who was to be 
married in a simple traveling dress, and 


‘immediately after the ceremony the happy 


couple were to proceed straight to Vic- 
toria, ex route for Brighton, where they 
proposed to spend a week’s honeymoon— 
the needful for which was one of kind Mrs. 
Greenaway’s wedding presents—before re- 
turning to the cares of a penniless ex- 
istence. 

Jim and his best man were the first to 
arrive at the church. While they were 
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waiting in the vestry, the window of which 
overlooked the approach through the 
churchyard, Jim’s friend, watching for the 
first signs of the bridal party, gave vent 
to a sudden exclamation: 

‘““Hilloa! who is this spruce old Johnny 
in the white waistcoat?” 

Jim started and turned pale. 

“Good Lord!” he cried, “it’s my Uncle 
Obed. He has accepted my invitation, 
after all, then. I hope to goodness he 
does not mean to make a useless disturb- 
ance.” 

Before he had time to say much more, 
Uncle Obed, very smartly attired, his white 
waistcoat contrasting strongly with his red 
face, walked into the vestry. “Ha! you 
reprobate,” he said, scowling at his nephew, 
““T have come to witness the consummation 
of your ruin, you see.” 

‘“You are very kind, I am sure, uncle,” 
answered Jim, holding out his hand, with 
all the cordiality of excessive happi- 
ness. ° 
Uncle Obed suddenly changed his tone. 
“Look here, my lad,” he said. ‘‘There’s 
not much time for explanations. The 
brides will be here in a minute, and we 
“must be moving up to the altar. I may 
just say this, however: blood is thicker 
than water, you rogue, and love’s a divine 
thing, after all. And to show that there’s 
no ill-feeling, and that it is all comfortably 
settled, we have arranged a joint wedding, 
in which Miss Bailey and I have agreed to 
assist.” 

“ You—you going to be married, uncle?” 
cried Jim, in amazement. 

“And why the devil not, sir? If I’m an 
ass,so are you. And if, as I’m inclined to 
think, we are both playing the idiot, the 
old fool will help keep the young fool in 
countenance.” 

With these words Uncle Obed caught 
his astonished nephew by the arm and 
led him away to the altar. Only just in 
time, for they had scarcely taken their 
places at the rails when the brides and 
their following entered the church. And 
so it fell out that the rich and the 
poor relations were all turned off to- 
gether. 

“ Nothing like testing you young lovers,” 
said Uncle Obed, in the course of a sub- 
sequent interview with Jim. ‘ You were 
both—pardon my saying so—a trifle green, 
and, had it been known that either of you 
was heir to a fortune, you would have been 
marked out as a safe prey for matrimonial 
speculators. Then you went and got en- 
gaged to one another. We elders were 
both delighted at the upshot of events. 
But we thought we would just satisfy our- 
selves that it was a genuine love affair— 
and so, my dear boy, we have!”—London 
Truth. 
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Kate’s Elopement. 


“It is my express wili, wish and desire—” 


' We were going to quote verbatim, a clause 


of Percival Pennydip’s will, but if the 
reader hates legal tautology half as much 
as we do, he will, we think, thank us for 
giving the sense of the item. 

In plain words, then, when Percival 
Pennydip’s will was opened, it was found 
that he had left a handsome fortune 
to an orphan niece, a deceased sister’s 
daughter. 

The bequest had a singular condition to 
it. If the legatee married under thirty, 
unless with the joint consent of her Uncle 
Roger and Aunt Penthesilea Pennydip— 
with whom she had had her bringing up 
—she forfeited all claim to the testator’s 
estate, devised over, in that event, tosome 
society. 

At twenty-one Kate Kimberly’s beauty 
had blossomed with a luxuriance that 
astonished those who remembered the 
prickly little bud it sprang from. Time 
had toned down and softened the sharp 
elfin features, and had tempered the tom- 
boyishness that had so fretted Uncle Per- 
cival into womanish sprightliness and 
spirit. 

In requiring the joint consent of his 
brother and brother’s wife to the marriage 
of his niece, it is possible that Percival 
Pennydip meant to provide a whole sys- 
tem of ‘checks and balances ;” or, it may 
be, in his bachelor simplicity, that he 
never imagined that husband and wife, 
theoretically one flesh, could practically 
be of two minds. 

For such a contingency the will had 
failed to make provision, and, as in nine 
cases out of ten, the very contingency not 
provided for was just the one that hap- 
pened. 

Uncle Roger was bent on a match be- 
tween his niece and arich friend of his, 
on his own side of forty, Peleg Poplin by 
name; and Aunt Penthesilea had set her 
ambitious heart on having for a nephew- 
in-law Squire Wyndigust, who had repre- 
sented the district with distinction in the 
assembly, and might yet land in Congress 
—who knew? 

The gentlemen proposed in turn, and in 
turn Kate referred them to “uncle and 
aunt,” well knowing the hitch there was 
in that quarter. Meanwhile the time pass- 
ed blithely enough with handsome Regi- 
nald Warton for a constant visitor. 

“Kate, dear,” said Aunt Penthesilea one 
day, “if something isn’t done soon the 
poor squire will certainly break his heart!” 

“ Which would be a great loss to the 
country,” sighed Kate. 

“ There’s only one thing for it,” her aunt 
replied. 

““What’s that?” Kate asked. 
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“You must run away with him!” said 
her aunt. 

“Oh, aunt!” cried Kate, taken aback 
with astonishment. 

“Tve thought it all over,” her aunt con- 
tinued, “and it’s the only way left.” 

“But there’s uncle—you know how much 
he is opposed to Mr. Wyndigust; and if I 
marry without his consent, you know I 
lose my whole fortune.” 

“Pshaw, child! You don’t know your 
uncle. He won’t consent in advance to 
your marrying the squire; but once it's 
over, never fear but he’ll give in, rather 
than see the money wasted on that good- 
for-nothing society. Why, if you was to 
run away with that popinjay, Reginald 
Warton—if such a thing could be—do you 
think I wouldn’t bite my tongue and give 
you my blessing, sooner than see you 
robbed?” 

Kate opened her eyes, in more than one 
sense. 

“Tt could be easily managed,” said Aunt 
Penthesilea. “A carriage at midnight in 
the rear alley, a quiet descent by the back 
stairway, and the thing’s done! What say 
you, dear?” 

“Let him come!” 

Aunt Penthesilea was in ecstasies. She 
had already talked over the whole matter 
with the squire, and nothing was wanting 
but Kate’s consent and the fixing of the 
time. These settled, she undertcok to 
communicate the result to the lucky lover, 
and dismissed Kate with a kiss of approval. 

Soon after, Uncle Roger beckoned Kate 
into the library. 

“TIT want you to do something,” he said. 

“What is it?” asked Kate. 

 Rloped: 

Kate wasn’t so much astonished this 
time. She was getting used to it. 

“Do you mean with Mr. Poplin?” she 
asked, innocently. 

“Sly puss!” said Uncle Roger; “ of 
course, I do.” 

“But what will aunty say?” 

“Never mind aunty. No doubt she'll 
raise Ned, if she knew it beforehand. 
But let the knot be tied, and she'll listen 
to reason fast enough. Why, if you was 
even to throw yourself away on that puppy, 
Reginald Warton, d’ye think I’d go to 
blubbering over spilt milk? Not by a— 
good sight!” 

Kate’s eyes twinkled. 

“Only say the word,” said Uncle Roger, 
“and Mr. Poplin'’s carriage ‘ll be at your 
service.” 

“Let it be night after to-morrow,” Kate 
whispered with a blush. 

Oh, what a fickle Kate it was !—that was 
the very night appointed for the squire! 

“You must get aunty to sleep early,” 
said Kate ; ‘‘she has sharp ears, you know.” 

“Get her to sleep!” cried Uncle Roger; 
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“Tl have her sound by 9, if I have to give 
her laudanum.” 

The plan of operations fixed—it was the 
same as in the squire’s case, except that 
the time was to be an hour later—Uncle 
Roger posted off, the bearer of glad tidings 
to the other lucky lover. 

Two days followed of whisperings and 
closetings. First it was Kate and Uncle 
Roger, in the library; then it was Kate 
and Aunt Penthesilea, in the latter’s 
chamber; and again it was Kate and the 
kitchen maid, in the pantry. Reginald 
Warton called once, but Kate could only 
spare him half an hour. 

The eventful night came. Uncle Roger 
began to yawn a full hour before his time. 
And, what was still stranger, Aunt Penthe- 
silea, the wakefulest of women, at eight 
o’clock was nodding in her chair. At half- 
past, Uncle Roger proposed retiring. Aunt 
Penthesilea led the way, Uncle Roger fol- 
lowed suit. 

“ What’s that?” said Uncle Roger, start- 
ing from a pretended sleep, at the sound 
of a peculiar whistle, somewhere near mid- 
night. 

“ Only the wind,” said Aunt Penthesilea, 
turning over and stuffing the blanket into 
her mouth. 

Uncle Roger had a horror of burglars; 
but he had rather the house had been 
robbed twenty times that night than have 
raised an alarm. i 

“What’s that?” exclaimed Aunt Penthe- 
silea, an hour later, as the throat of a tom- 
cat wailed out upon the night. 

“Only the cat,” said Uncle Roger, shak- 
ing with a suppressed chuckle. 

For people that had gone to bed sleepy, 
Uncle Roger and Aunt Pennydip passed a 
very restless night. At breakfast, neither 
took any notice of Kate’s absence. It 
seemed to be taken for granted. She was 
alate riser at best. But when 10, 11 and 
12 o'clock came, and no Kate, it was a- 
little astonishing—at least it would have 
seemed so to one not in the secret—the 
cool indifference with which the circum- 
stance was overlooked. Uncle Pennydip 
dived into the newspaper, and Aunt Pen- 
nydip into her knitting. 

At 12:30 asound of wheels was heard. It 
ceased in front of the house. Uncle Pen- 
nydip dived still deeper into the paper, 
and Aunt Pennydip’s fingers flew like 
lightning. The doorbell rang, and Bridget 
ran to answer it. A patter of footsteps, 
and in rushed Kate, and—not the squire— 
not Poplin—you’d never guess who— 
following after; it was Reginald Warton. 

Uncle Pennydip was speechless. 

Aunt Pennydip wasn’t—her sex forbade. 

“Kate Kimberly!” she screamed. 

“ Not Kate Kimberly now—Kate Warton, 
aunty. Allow me to present my husband.” 

Uncle Pennydip groaned. 
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“Ttll be all the better for the society!” 
suggested Kate. 

“Bother the society!” snapped Aunt 
Pennydip. 

“ Something very naughty, the society!” 
growled Uncle Pennydip. 

“ Anyhow, it’s a mercy it wasn’t that 
fussy old bach., ‘Leg Poplin!’” said Aunt 
Pennydip. 

‘Nor that pompous ass, the squire!” re- 
torted Uncle Pennydip. 

And then came hugging and kissing and 
whimpering and forgiveness. 

Mr. Poplin and the squire had been 
punctual to their respective appointments, 
and each had gone away the contented 
recipient of a note at the hands of Bridget. 
The notes were Guplicates, and ran thus: 


“Come to-morrow, at 2. You will find uncle 


and aunt perfectly agreed.” 


How Kate kept a little appointment of 
her own has sufficiently appeared. 

The gentlemen invited to call “at 2 
didn’t come. They had heard the news 
before that—New York Datly News. 
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Nugget Camp’s Old Hero. 





The bridge over the ravine just east of 
Nugget camp was finished. 

Guy Huyler, the young civil engineer 
having the work in charge, had left the 
camp with his men, to build one at the 
other end of the railway, and trains had 
been running through Nugget daily for a 
week or more. 

The men in the post office were talking 
about the bridge. 

“To change the subject,” said Hi King, 
“JT wonder if we won’t see the young 
engineer chap back here ag’in afore 
long?” 

“TI see what yer drivin’ at!” exclaimed 
old Bob Coomer, from, his seat on the 
biscuit box—the post office was a grocery 
as well—and he smiled, good naturedly. 

The man next to the big miner—old Lee 
Harding—looked at him with a puzzled 
stare, then dropped his bloodshot eyes to 
the floor. 

“Don’t believe the young feller could 
help lovin’ Cathie Dana,” Bob Coomer 
continued. “I’ve seen stacks o’ gals, but 
old Mark Dana’s little daughter beats ’em 
all.” 

“11 bet he does come back,” putin an- 
other. I saw’em say good-bye. Couldn’t 
help it; but I didn’t let on I did.” 

“P’raps that’s what made the bridge 
take so long to build,” said Hi King, 
jokingly. 

“Boys,” cried old Bob Coomer, looking 
through the open door down the road. 
“Here comes Bill! Wonder if Cathie gits 
a letter!” 
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“She hain’t got one afore,” said Tin 
Lynch. “I’ve accidentally hung about 
here every day since the young feller’s 
been gone, and when she’d come and ask 
if there mightn’t be sumthin’ for her dad 
or her, Bill Reid never had a postal keard 
even; this is near two weeks gone by.” 

Just then the postmaster came in, mail- 
bag over his shoulder. 

He was a tall, dark-whiskered man, with 
deep-set eyes, and black, bushy hair. 

He went behind the desk in the back 
room, and began to assort the letters, 
which were few, and two or three papers. 

The assembled miners were silent. 

Only the mutterings of old Lee Hard- 
ing were audible, though not enough so 
for his companions to understand them. 

Bob Coomer looked sadly at his swaying 
head for a time, then turned impatiently 
toward his desk, behind which the post- 
master was sitting. 

“ Mail shuffled yet?” 

“Inaminute,” the postmaster answered. 

A short silence. 

“Mail sorted?” 

This time old Lee Harding asked the 
question, and some of the men laughed. 

“Ve ain’t expectin’ a love letter, be ye, 
Lee?” queried Hi King. 

The old man did not answer. 

“Ali done now, gents,” said the post- 
master. “Letter for Hi, paper for Tim, 
letter for Bob.” 

“Who else gets news in Nugget?” 
asked Bob. 

The postmaster mentioned three other 
men in the camp, and said that the rest of 
the mail was for the neighboring camp. 

“ Well,” said Bob, “time to go to work.” 

And he left the building with the letter 
the postmaster gave him unopened. 

“Hard luck!” Hi King commented. 
“Wonder if the young engineer chap’s 
forgot all ’bout Cathie?” 

“Tike as not,” Tom Lynch grumbled. 
“Hope she'll forget him soon. Id like to 
wring his neck.” 

The rest, with the exception of oid Lee 
Harding, then sauntered out and off to 
their afternoon work. 

Lee still sat there on a nail keg. 

“That’s what the tear meant in her eye 
tiother day,” he mused. ‘Forget ‘im! 
No; she cares for the feller, an’ won't. 
Hard luck!” 

Then he gazed uptoward the desk, sadly. 

Cathie Dana had entered the low-ceil- 
inged room, and was standing at that part 
of the counter where the postmaster gave 
out the mail. 

Her head was uncovered, and her dark 
hair fell over her shoulders. 

With one hand she brushed it back, as 
she faced the postmaster. 

“Some sugar?” he asked, “you must 
be ’bout out to-day.” 
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“Ts there no mail for dad or me?” she 
said, hopefully. 

Then, when the postmaster told her there 
was none, old Lee Harding saw her drawa 
letter from her pocket, and leave it in the 
letter-box. 

“Writin’ to him,’ he mused. “She 
thinks he’s ill, or somethin’.” 

His eyes followed the slight figure out 
of the building, sympathetically. 

Then he buried his head again in his 
hands. 

““Mebbe the young railway chap’s mar- 
ried,” he thought. “If he is, I hope that 
letter gets to his wife. I wonder if an 
answer ll come. Ill watch an’ see.” 

The next day, and each noon after that, 
he was there when the mail arrived. 

Cathie Dana would come, a look of hope 
on her sweet face, then go away disheart- 
ened, for no answer ever came to the letter 
that Lee Harding saw her leave. 

By and by she would only ask for mail 
at intervals of two and three days; then 
came a time when a week would intervene. 

The summer passed. 

Autumn set in, and a fire was kept burn- 
ing in the post office stove. 

Two trains ran through the little camp 
then, one at 9 o’clock each evening. 

Nugget was growing. 

It boasted of a concert hall and tavern. 

These drew the men from the post 
office, only old Lee Harding remaining out 
of the coterie that formerly chatted and 
played cards on the boxes and barrels. 

He did the rough work of the place for 
a small weekly wage and a dram now and 
then of liquor from a barrel in its cellar. 

One night, he sat dozing, with his head 
against the big desk. 

The postmaster was on a tall chair be- 
hind it, drumming with a piece of pencil 
on a piece of quartz. 

“That letter, this morning, said he’d 
be here to-night,” the postmaster began 
jerkily, talking to himself. “ I’m in a 
pretty fix. I wish I hadn’t meddled with 
their love affair.” 

Then Reid was silent for a short period. 

“But Guy Huyler got the work I was 
after,’ he began again, “and I wanted 
some revenge. I’ve had it, too. His let- 
ters show he loves the girl, and here he is, 
coming out here again, leaving business, 
to see why she hasn’t answered them. 

Another silence. 

“Tf I could only get out of this scrape!” 
he exclaimed. “I wish the train would 
run off the track—kill him! The bridge! 
Vil doit! PM—” 

He had come from behind the desk, and 
at the sight of old Lee Harding he ceased 
speaking, with a low curse. 

Then he regarded the old miner fixedly. 

“Wake up!” he cried, as an idea seem- 
ed to strike him. “ Here’s a drink.” 
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And he poured out some liquor in a 
glass for old Lee. 

Harding started up, and took the glass, 
and Reid hurried out with a relieved look 
on his dark face. 

“Tarnation!” exclaimed the old man, 
in a dazed voice. ‘What did he mean, 
anyhow? Guy MHuyler—letters—comin’ 
to-night—the bridge,” he stammered. 

Then he staggered to his feet, and threw 
the liquor to the floor. 

Next he hurried out of the building and 
tottered off toward the railway. 

He gave a few cries that he hoped would 
bring the men from the concert hall or 
the tavern, but they never heard him. 

The night was cold, and all the windows 
of the resorts were closed. 

An hour passed. 

“ Have you heard the train go through?” 
said Hi King, as he sat in the tavern with 
Bob Coomer and some of the other miners. 

“Come to think, I haven’t,” Bob ex- 
claimed. “An” it’s’ late. “Tvook’ “at ‘the 
clock!” 

“ Half arter'o: 

“She ain’t been so late as this since she 
commenced running.” 

Just at that moment the conductor of 
the evening train came in. 

“Boys!” he exclaimed, “one of your 
friends is about done for! But men are 
bringing him here. If you’ve got a doctor 
about, rouse him up.” 

“What’s happened?” asked Bob, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘You’re as pale as death, man.” 

“Why, the whole train load of us came 
near losing our lives just out here on the 
big bridge, half an hour ago,” the man 
returned. ‘‘ There was an obstruction on 
the track. Your friend ran down and sig- 
naled the engineer, who reversed the en- 
gine just in time to save us.” 

“And the man?” 

‘The engine threw him into the ravine. 
It was a wonder he was not killed out- 
Tigi: 

As the conductor ceased speaking, some 
railway men brought in a stretcher, on 
which was the limp and apparently lifeless 
form of Lee Harding. 

The men gathered about him, sympathy 
softening their faces, and Bob Coomer 
exclaimed: 

‘Lee, old boy, you’re a hero.” 

The injured man opened his eyes, and 
looked up at old Bob. 

“?Twan’t nothin’,’ he declared. “ An’ 
Bob, the young surveyor chap’s here. He 
was in the train, comin’ to see why Cathie 
didn’t answer his letters. You'll have to 
get another postmaster. He stopped their 
letters, and tried to wreck the express, an’ 
he’s skipped.” 

“Well, I’m flabbergasted!” growled 
Bob. ‘‘Doc,” he added to the short man 
who had been examining Lee Harding, 
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“if you don’t pull Lee through—well, I 
won't answer for your safety ’round here.” 

The frontier doctor said nothing for 
some time, but at last he told them there 
was little to fear. 

Then six or eight of the party left the 
tavern, to see if they could find Bill Reid. 

They didn’t find him. 

But when old Lee Harding became 
postmaster, Cathie’s letters came.— San 
Francisco Chronicle. 





The Engineer’s Dog. 





There is an engineer out on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad who is the owner 
of a dog which is possessed of a good deal 
more than the average amount of canine 
intelligence. This dog is a bright little 
water spaniel, and has been accustomed 
to ride with his master on the engine 
since he was a puppy. He goes to the 
roundhouse about the time for his master’s 
train to be made up, and mounts his own 
engine, having no difficulty in picking it 
out from the twenty or more other en- 
gines standing in the roundhouse. He 
rides on the fireman’s side of the cab, with 
his head and paws both hanging out of 
the window, intently watching the track. 
He often scents cattle at along distance. 
When they appear in sight, he becomes 
greatly excited and barks furiously, looks 
first at them and then at his master, as 
though trying to make him understand 
the gravity of the situation. On a nearer 
approach to them he becomes almost 
frantic, andifit becomes necessary to come 
to a full stop, he bounds out of the cab, and 
running ahead drives the trespassers out 
of harm’s way. He is well known to all 
the railroad men along the line, and if by 
chance he gets left at any station, he in- 
variably boards the first train for home, 
where he patiently awaits the return of his 
master.—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Brighty’s Presence of Mind. 








Harry J. Brighty, night yardmaster of the 
Big Four railroad, has well earned a place 
in the galaxy of heroes. To him are due 
credit, honor, and praise for saving the 
lives of ascore and perhaps a hundred 
passengers. At the same place and under 
similar circumstances an accident occurred 
a little more than a year ago that 
resulted ‘in the death of several per- 
sons. In that instance, asin this, a runa- 
way train was the cause of the horror. 
Destructive as was the frightful wreck in 
May, 1893, it is apparent to every one 
familiar with the circumstances that it 
would have been rendered insignificant 
jn comparison with this one, but for the 
promptness of one man. 
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The stillness of the night was suddenly 
disturbed by a roar that may be likened 
to the approach of a raging cyclone. 
From the southeast it approached with 
almost lightning-like rapidity, the ominous 
rumble filling the sleeping valley with 
tumult and awakening thunderous rever- 
berations on the frowning bluffs beyond. 
The grim men with lanterns flitting about 
the yard were not slow at divining the 
cause. The human night owls—hackmen, 
policemen, and hotel runners—were quick 
to grasp the ominous significance of the 
roar that was awakening the echoes and 
increasing in fury as it came nearer and 
nearer, like a mighty monster mad and 
bent on destruction. They appreciated 
the fact that the horrible rumble was the 
warning of a runaway train. Most of 
them had passed through one experience 
of the kind, and they were quick to recall 
the fate of companions whose lives had 
been crushed out on the spot where they 
then stood. : 

A monster locomotive stood just out- 
side the station building, the glare of its 
headlight penetrating the gloom to the 
south from whence came the thundering 
noise. Behind the panting engine was a 
long train of coaches, in which two hun- 
dred or more passengers were peacefully 
sleeping, unconscious that they were even 
then almostin the very jaws of death. 
The night owls, keenly sensitive of their 
danger, fled in wild confusion, all but 
one escaping. The situation at that mo- 
ment was awful to contemplate. But one 
man stood between the hundreds of sleep- 
ing passengers and eternity. They were 
in averitable death trap. But a few paces 
to the rear was the yawning river. In 
front and dangerously near was the runa- 
way train, rushing on with the velocity of 
a whirlwind and gathering momentum 
at every rail length as it sped down from 
the hilltops. No human agency was pow- 
erful enough to check the velocity of the 
swiftly turning wheels. The men about 
the station who appreciated the situation 
were almost palsied with fear. The pas- 
senger train seemed to be _ inevitably 
doomed to destruction. 

But there was one man there with a cool 
head and with nerves of steel. That man 
was Harry Brighty. There was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. Thoroughly familiar 
with the intricate system of tracks in the 
yards, he rushed to a switch. Before a 
watch could have ticked a dozen times the 
runaway train would be upon the sleeping 
passengers. That would have meant death 
to all of them. In his anxiety to reach 
the switch, Harry Brighty fell. The acci- 
dent was almost fatal. But, rolling over, 
bruised and almost frenzied, he threw the 
switch just in the nick of time. A second 
later the runaway train passed with a 
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mighty roar. A high embankment of 
earth at the end of the switch offered but 
little resistance. The heavily laden cars 
sped on, cutting through the stone and 
brick walls of the station building, pass- 
ing through, and across the street, leav- 
ing a passageway through the masonry 
from roof to foundation, cut as with a 
knife. A most disastrous wreck it was, 
but it is almost providential that it was 
not worse. But for Harry Brighty’s 
thoughtfulness and promptness, the death 
trap would have been converted into a 
veritable slaughter house.—La/ayette 
Courter. 








The Brotherhood of Man. 





Diogenes, the cynic, 
One day was seen alone, 
Absorbed in meditation, 
And in each hand a bone; 
And as with piercing vision 
He both did closely scan, 
He learned the old, old lesson— 
The brotherhood of man. 


One bone was that of Cyrus, 
The warior of renown ; 
The other was a beggar’s, 
Used to misfortune’s frown; 
No difference he discovered 
In texture or in plan; 
They taught the same great lesson ! 
The brotherhood of man. 


No matter what the station, 
The poverty or pelf, 

Each one upon God’s footstool 
Possesses in himself 

A something ’neath the surface, 
Let it be white or tan, 

That makes of him a member 
Of the brotherhood of man. 


He may be French or German, 
Or ignorant Hottentot, 

A Chinaman or Negro, 
It verily matters not; 

For in their mortal members 
There runs and ever ran 

The same red tide that floweth 
Thro’ the brotherhood of man. 


One may be rich as Dives, 
With goods in plenteous store ; 
The other poor as Lazarus, 
All helpless at his door ; 
They have a common Father, 
Let him deny who can ; 
Belong to one great family— 
The brotherhood of man. 


Then let this truth eternal 
Sink deeply in thy soul, 
That every human being 
Is part of one great whole ; 
And be he king or peasant, 
Or queen or courtesan, 
They all have lot in common 
In the brotherhood of man. 


My dearest friends and brothers, 
In human toil and strife 
We're each and all another’s 
In being and in life; 
To help a needy mortal 
We all are under ban; 
Let us be worthy members 
Of the brotherhood of man. 


—/. M. Cavaness, in Inter-Ocean. 
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Ruskin on the Locomotive. 

In a recently published volume of 
lectures by Ruskin, he says: 

‘“T cannot express the amazed awe, the 
crushed humility, with which I sometimes 
watch a locomotive take its breath ata 
railroad station, and think what work 
‘here is in its bars and wheels, and what 
manner of men they must be who dig 
brown ironstone out of the ground and 
forge it into that! What assemblage of 
accurate and mighty faculties in them; 
more than fleshly power over melting 
crag and coiling fire, fettered and finessed 
at last into the precision of watchmaking ; 
Titanic hammer-strokes, beating out of 
lava these glittering cylinders, and timely 
respondent valves, and fine-ribbed rods, 
which touch each other as a serpent 
writhes in noiseless gliding, and omnipo- 
tence of grasp; infinitely complex anatomy 
of active steel, compared with which the 
skeleton of aliving creature would seen), 
to a careless observer, clumsy and vile—a 
mere morbid secretion and phosphatous 
prop of flesh. What would the men who 
thought out this, who beat it out, who 
touched it into its polished calm of power, 
who set it to its appointed task and tri- 
umphantly saw it fulfill this task to the 
utmost of their will, feel or think about 
this weak hand of mine, timidly leading 
a little stream of water color which I can- 
not manage, into an imperfect shadow of 
something else—mere failure in every mo- 
tion, and endless disappointment? What, I 
repeat, would these iron-dominant genii 
think of me, and what ought I to think of 
them? ”’— Scientific American. 


o-@-< 





Origin of the Locomotive Whistle. 

When locomotives were first built, and 
began to trundle their small loads up and 
down the newly and rudely constructed 
railways of England, the country roads 
were, for the most part, crossed at grade, 
and the engine driver had no way of giv- 
ing warning of his approach except by 
blowing atin horn. This horn, as may be 
imagined, was far from being a sufficient 
warning. One day, in the year 1833, a 
farmer of Thornton was crossing the rail- 
way track on one of the country roads, 
with a great load of eggs and butter. 
Just as he came out upon the track a train 
approached. The engine man blew his 
tin horn lustily, but the farmer did not 
hear it. Eighty dozen of eggs and fifty 
pounds of butter were smashed into an 
indistinguishable, unpleasant mass, and 
mingled with the kindling wood to which 
the wagon was reduced. The railway com- 
pany had to pay the farmer the value of 
his fifty pounds of butter, his 960 eggs, his 
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horse and his wagon. It was regarded as 
avery serious matter, and straightway a 
director of the company, Ashlen Bagster 
by name, went to Atton Grange, where 
George Stephenson lived, to see if he 
could not invent something that would 
give a warning more likely to be heard. 
Stephenson went to work, and the next 
day had a contrivance which, when attach- 
ed to the engine boiler, and the steam 
turned on, gave out a shrill, discordant 
sound. The railway directors, greatly de- 
lighted, ordered similar contrivances to 
be attached to all the locomotives, and 
from that day to this the voice of the lo- 
comotive whistle has never been silent.— 
Birmingham Datly Post. 





<>< 


From Orange Groves and Roses to 
Snow in California. | 





In a recent number we gave a brief de- 
scription of the wonderful incline railway 
which connects Pasadena, “ the crown of 
the San Gabriel Valley,’ in South Cal- 
ifornia, with the highest summits of the 
Sierra Madre range of mountains. The 
peculiar climatic conditions existent in 
South California are not yet thoroughly 
understood by the citizens of that highly 
favored land, hence the average Eastern 
reader cannot be expected to know much 
about it. In the harinonious combination 
of scenic wonders of winter and summer, 
we doubt if any country in the world can 
rival South California. Every winter snow 
falls on the Sierra Madre mountains, while 
there is perpetual summer in the valleys 
beneath and snow is unknown. And by 
means of the Mount Lowe Railway the 
novel experience of going from “orange 
groves and roses to snow,” in less than an 
hour’s time, can be enjoyed by every person 
fortunate enough to be in South California 
during the snowy season. Last year 
thousands of people took this trip, and 
all expressed wonder at the marvelous 
rapidity of the change. Leaving Los 
_ Angeles at nine o’clock, an hour’s ride on 
the Terminal Railway brings the visitor 
to Altadena, a beautiful little station em- 
bowered in oranges and flowers. Near by 
are the houses of what is there known as 
the ‘‘Chicago settlement,” a number of 
promient Chicago citizens having made 
that their summer home. On the house 
of one of these the delicate heliotrope has 
been steadily and constantly blooming for 
over three years, and yet, on the cars of 
the Mount Lowe Railway, in another 
twenty minutes he may be on the Great 
Cable Incline crossing the last bridge 
nearly on the summit of Echo Mountain, 
and there, in the snow, clouds before, 
above and around, opening to give hima 


vista of the gorgeous valley beneath, he 
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may fully realize the novel and strange 
experience of actually breathing the fra- 
grant odors of semi-tropic gardens whilst 
standing in the proofs of Alpine winter.— 
G. Wharton James, in Transportation. 





The Work of Dust. 

Dust has a very large share in nearly all 
the phenomena of the earth’s atmosphere. 
Itis what makes the clear sky appear blue; 
and when we look up into the sky we see 
the dust in the atmosphere illuminated by 
the sun. There is nothing else before us 
that can permit the light to reach the eye. 
Light goes invisible, straight through all 
gases,whatever theirchemical composition. 
The dust catches it, reflects it in every direc- 
tion, and so causes the whole atmosphere 
to appear clear,in the same way that it 
makes the sunbeam visible in the dark- 
ened room. Without dust there would be 
no blue firmament. The sky would be as 
dark as or darker than we see it in the finest 
moonless nights. The glowing disk of 
the sun would stand immediately upon 
this dark background, and the same sharp 
contrast would prevail upon the illumi- 
nated surface of the earth—blinding light 
where the sun’s rays fall and deep black. 
shadows where they do not. Only the 
light of the moon and the stars, which 
would remain visiblein the daytime, would 
be able to temper this contrast in a slight 
degree. The illumination of the earth’s 
surface would be like that we see with the 
telescope on the lunar landscapes; for the 
moon has no atmospheric envelope that 
can hold floating dust. We then owe to 
dust the even moderately tempered day- 
light, adapted now to our eyes; anditis that 
which contributes much to the beauty of 
our landscape scenery. 

Butif the dust makes the sky appear 
clear, why is the color of the sky blue? 
Why does dust, of the different constitu- 
ents of white sunlight, reflect the blue 
rather than the green, yeliow and red? 
This fact is connected with the size of the 
dust particles. Only the finest dust settles 
so slowly that it can be spread everywhere 
by means of the air currents, and can be 
found constantly in all strata of the at- 
mosphere; and special importance can be 
ascribed only to these finest particles. The 
coarse parts soon fall to the ground. Let 
us consider the fine mechanisin of light, 
the extremely short ether waves which de- 
termine its existence. These waves, al- 
though they are of even less than micro- 
scopic size, are not all equally long. The 
shortest are those that give blue light, 
while all the other colors are produced by 
longer waves. The fine atmosphere dust 
contains many particles which are large 
enough to reflect the short blue ether 
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waves, fewer than can reflect green and 


yellow, and still fewer large enough to re- 
flect the long red waves. The red light, 
therefore, goes on almost without hind- 
rance, while the blue is more liable to be 
diverted, and thus to reach the eye. A 
similar phenomenon may be observed on 
a larger scale on water which is roughen- 
ed with waves of different lengths, and on 
which pieces of wood are floating. The 
pieces of wood stand in the same relation 
to the water waves as the dust particles to 
the ether waves. The great long waves 
pass the blocks undisturbed, only rocking 
up and down; while the finer ripples of 
the water are turned back, as if the blocks 
were firm walls. 

The finest dust thus appears blue. 
There is much coarse dust in large towns, 
when the sky over them. is often gray, 
while only the finest blue dust is carried 
up in the country. The dust is also vari- 
ously assorted at different heights above 
the surface of the earth. The coarser 
dust will be found at the lower levels, 
where it is produced. On mountains we 
have most of the dust beneath us, while 
the rarified air can sustain only the finest 
floating particles. Hence the sky on high 
mountains is clear and deep blue, even 
almost black, as if it were without dust. 
Only when we look at the lower strata, 
toward the horizon, does the color pass 
into gray. 

Why is the sky in Italy and the tropics 
of a so much deeper blue than that of 
Western Europe? Is the dust there finer? 
It is really so; notthat a finer quality of 
dust is produced there, but becausein the 
moist climate of the North Sea countries 
the dust can not float long in the air with- 
out being charged with water and made 
coarser, while 1n warmer countries water 
exists in the airas vapor and does not be- 
come condensed asa liquid on the dust. 
Only when itis carried by the air currents 
into the higher strata and is cooled there, 
does it thicken into clouds. With this we 
come to the most important function of 
dust in our atmosphere—the part which 
it has in the function of rain, by reason of 
vapors condensing upon it. It can be 
affirmed with certainty that all the water 
which the sun causes to evaporate on the 
surface of the sea and on the land is con- 
densed again on dust, and that no rain- 
drop falls unless it had a particle of dust 
as its primary nucleus. 

Without dust there would be no con- 
densation of water in the air—no fog, no 
clouds, no rain, no snow, no showers. The 
only condensing surface would be the 
surface of the earth itself. Thus the trees 
and plants and the walls of houses would 
begin to trickle whenever cooling began 
in the air. In winter all would be cov- 
ered with athick icy crust. All the water 
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which we are accustomed to see falling in 
rainpours or in snow would become visi- 
ble in this way. We should at once feel 
on going out of doors that our clothes 
were becoming wet through. Umbrellas 
would be useless. ‘The air, saturated with 
vapor, would penetrate the interior of 
houses and depositits water on everything 
in them. In short, itis hard to conceive 
how different everything would be, if dust 
did not offer its immeasurable extent of 
surface everywhere to the air. To this we 
owe it that the condensation of water is 
diverted from the surface of the earth to 
higher, cooier atmospheric strata—Dve 
Gartenlaube. 





The Moon. 





The most glorious object on which the 
eye of man ever rested is the sun, after 
which comes the moon when shining with 
a full, round face. It is difficult, indeed, 
to conceive that an object of such brill- 
iancy is, in reality, a dark one, in itseif as 
devoid of light as is the earth at midnight 
in the absence of the moon. Moonlight 
is simply sunlight received second hand, 
the light of the sun being reflected from 
the moon’s dark surface. This is true of 
all the planets also, though not of the stars, 
as they all are suns self-shining as our 
own. 

If to behold the full moon isaspectacleso 
inspiring, hercrescent with its horns point- 
ing either to the right or left, or, again, 
upward as she nears the setting sun, is 
hardly less so, and in this place demands 
special attention, as, from long experience, 
I find the cause of her assumption of the 
crescent, the half and the gibbous phases 
to be very imperfectly understood, it be- 
ing often imagined, even, that some dark 
body passes between the earth and the 
moon, and cuts off her light wholly or in 
part, and suggests the question often asked 
of me: ‘What is the object which thus in- 
tervenes?” Of all the countless host of 
stars, comets and planets, the moon is near- 
est to the earth, and consequently itis not 
possible for any other body to come be- 
tween her and the earth. 

The:-mocn’s easterly motion is about 
thirteen degrees daily, and her complete 
revolution around the earth occupies about 
27% days, but as, during this time, the sun 
has moved also easterly one degree per 
day, the moon, to overtake the sun and 
produce a new moon, has to make more 
than a complete revolution. This requires 
a little more than two days, so that from 
new moon to new again is not 27%, but 
29% days, the length of a lunar month. 
The instant of the new moon is when the 
moon passes the sun, her illumined side 
being, of course, wholly turned toward 
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that luminary, and her dark and conse- 
quently invisible side toward the earth. 
As she emerges from the sun a constantly 
increasing portion of her sunny side turns 
toward us, and we see her first as a slender 
crescent which nightly grows in size until 
after the lapse of a little more than seven 
days after passing the sun she appears 
as a half moon, one-half of her sunny 
side being turned toward us, or, as the 
almanacs say, at first quarter. Nightly, 
more and moreof her bright disk presents 
itself until, rising when the sun sets, her 
entire luminous portion is turned to us as 
well asto the sun, and we see her as the 
full-orbed moon. ‘Then, in reverse order, 
the above changes are gone through until 
a fortnight has elapsed, when she again 
passes the sun and becomes invisible. 

Although the full moon in a cloudless 
sky floods the earth with radiance and 
splendor and invests even the most un- 
lovely objects with a softened beauty, yet 
it would require more than six hundred 
thousand moons shining at once to equal 
the light of the sun. 

It is acurious and an unexplained fact, 
and, probably, not an exceptional case in 
the solar system, that the moon revolves 
round the earth in exactly the same time 
required to rotate on her axis, thus forever 
preventing her posterior hemisphere from 
being seen, and, therefore, we are and 
must remain ignorant regarding the to- 
pography and scenery of the opposite side. 

The inhabitability of the moon has in 
every age been a fruitful theme for reflec- 
‘tion and discussion, but the invention of 
the telescope has settled the question in 
the negative. As it is a world entirely 
destituce of an atmosphere, as it has no 
water, not a drop, and as its days and 
nights are each, equel to two of our earth- 
weeks, and as, furthermore, no change has 
been observed since it became an object 
of telescopic study, we are forced to the 
conclusion that it cannot be the home of 
sentient beings and that it cannot sustain 
life of any sort. Are we then justified in 
the belief that this heavenly body has 
been created in vain? No; we owe much 
to the moon. She raises the ocean tides, 
and their ebb and flow serve to keep the 
waters of the gulfs, bays and estuaries of 
the earth from growing stagnant. And to 
sailors at sea she is of great service in de- 
termining positions. 

The moon as a telescopic object sur- 
passes in magnificence all others in the 
heavens. On favorable occasions she can 
approach toless than 220,000 miles from 
the earth, or, from surface to surface, to 
within 215,000 miles. If at such atime a 
magnifying power of, say, two thousand be 
applied, she will be seen as though at a 
distance of not over 100 miles. Under these 
conditions, an object as large as the Capi- 
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tol at Washington could be seen as a visi- 
ble point. 

It is not possible for any telescope ever 
to do better than that. The idea promul- 
gated by sensational writers regarding the 
giant telescopes that must, when complet- 
ed, bring the moon to within a few miles 
or even to a distance of a few yards is 
wholly erroneous. To see the moon well 
there is no need of a mammoth telescope, 
as she has sufficient light to bear a high 
power, yet our atmosphere isso laden with 
vapors and lashed with tremors which are 
magnified as much as is the moon itself, 
that the close investigation ardently de- 
sired by astronomers is prevented thereby, 
and only low magnifying powers can be 
used. But the lunar scenery even under 
these not most favorable conditions is 
grand beyond the power of words to ex- 
press. The great telescope of the Lowe 
Observatory with its incomparable eye- 
piece, specially adapted for the work, will 
reveal her mountain heights and crater- 
ous depths, her yawning canyons and dry 
ocean beds, where, when the moon was 
young, tides ebbed and flowed.—Lewzs 
Swift, in Mount Lowe Echo. 





Moses and His Battery. 


Electricity promises to follow all other 
“new” things away back into antiquity. 
One writer, C. B. Warrand, writes as fol- 
lows: There is nothing new on the face of 
the earth, and there is no doubt that elec- 
tricity was well known to the Israelites, 
and probably to the Phoenicians. The 
first record of electrical phenomena is as 
old as the Ten Commandments. Moses, 
wheu he received the stone tablets on 
which the Ten Commandments were 
written the second time, built a box out of 
fir, not the common cedar or any other 
native woods, but fir wood, which had to 
be imported by Phoenician merchants 
from the southern part of Europe. Was 
this choice accidental, on. account of the 
great value of the resinous wood, or was it 


‘the choice of the best known non-con- 


ductor among the great number of vari- 
ous timbers? Moses had the fir box lined 
inside and outside with beaten gold, which 
converted the ark of the covenant intoa 
very expensive but very perfect Leyden 
jar or storage battery for electricity. As 
gold is by 50 per cent. a better conductor 
of electricity than copper, was the choice 
of gold again on account of its value, or 
was it an inspiration or revelation? So 
much is certain, that, if Edison and Tesla 
had lived in those days, they could not 
have improved on the choice of material, 
and the result was a powerful Leyden jar. 

How was this Leyden jar charged? was 
the next problem. A fire of material rich 
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in carbon was kept burning on top of the 
ark of the covenant, and during the day 
a tallcolumn of smoke guided the twelve 
tribes of Israel through their wanderings, 
and at night a tall flame was equally well 
seen by them. Now carbon is a good con- 
ductor of electricity, and the particles of 
carbon floating in the smoke would con- 
duct sufficient electricity to charge highly 
the Leyden jar. At least the current of 
electricity would be amply strong, so that, 
if a hand were held toward the ark of the 
covenant, sparks would result. That this 
was done by Moses at different times is a 
matter of record, and he could always de- 
pend on it that his faithful Levites would 
obey his instructions to the letter and 
have the jar always charged. After Moses’ 
death his brother Aaron took the matter 
in hand and greatly improved the elec- 
trical power of the strange battery. He had 
the ark of the covenant placed in the tem- 
ple and surrounded by poles 50 ells high, 
or 150 feet. These poles were covered with 
beaten gold, and gold chains were hung 
from the poles to the ark of the covenant, 
which made a very expensive, but very 
complete and powerful, electrical connec- 
tion. In a country where electrical storms 
are as frequentand as powerful as in Pal- 
estine at an elevation of 6,000 feet and a 
reach of 150 feet of the best conductor, an 
abundant supply of Franklin’s electricity 
would necessarily always be on hand. 

It is very likely that Aaron knew noth- 
ing of amperes, ohms or volts, otherwise 
his two sons never would have monkeyed 
with this powerful apparatus, and they 
would not have been killed by fire break- 
ing out of the ark of the covenant and 
killing them without any wounds or 
burns appearing on their body. Any cor- 
onor’s jury of to-day, if it were to sit on 
an inquest over the body of Aaron’s sons, 
would at once bring a verdict of death by 
a discharge of electricity. Aaron knew 
this power, and to make it effective, all he 
had to do to deal death from this appara- 
tus was to remove the costly camel’s-hair 
carpets, which are.almost perfect non-con- 
ductors of electricity, and make the cul- 
prit stand on terra firma, and death would 
result instantly by fire breaking out and 
leaving no wounds or burns to account 
for his death. That several members of 
revolting tribes of Israelites were thus 
electrocuted is also a matter of record in 
the Bible. Solomon in building his 
temple advanced one step further; he 
found that copper would do as well as 
gold. He had the temple covered with 
copper, and copper water pipes led into 
the cisterns inside the temple. On the 
temple, or rather on its roof, a number of 
gilt spears were placed in vertical posi- 
tions, ostensibly to scare off the birds and 
to keep them from defiling the temple, 
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but these spears were several cords high, 
or from 16 to 24 feet. Such a height 
would hardly be necessary for scarecrows, 
but it was ample to load the roof and 
waterpipes with a powerful current of 
electricity.—/ron Industry Gazette. 





Electricity Lawyers. 





There has long been a marked tendency 
among lawyers to abandon the wide field 
of general practice and take up with 
“specialties,” some devoting themselves 
to mercantile, others to accident, to cor- 
poration, to insurance and to criminal 
cases. 

Within a comparatively short time there 
has sprung up in New York, if the term 
“sprung up” can be used in reference to 
anything connected with the red tape of 
the law, aclass of practitioners known as 
“electricity lawyers.” -These are either 
young men who, coming to the bar, find 
the field of professional employment 
crowded, or men of middle age who, re- 
tained in cases wherein electricity figures, 
have become expertson similar questions. 

The field is a comparatively new one, 
and there are few precedents to guide the 
lawyer. Electricity is, indeed, anew branch 
of law business, and as the matters in dis- 
pute are generally important, this branch 
of legal practice is quite lucrative. 

At the beginning of the present year, it 
is computed that no less than $1,000,000,- 
000 was invested in the electrical industry 
of the United States. 

This was divided as follows: Electrical 
light and power companies, $400,000,000 ; 
electric railroad companies, $200,000,000 ; 
telegraph companies, $150,000,000; electric- 
al supply companieg, $150,000,000, and tel- 
ephone companies, $100,000,000.— 7vans- 
portation, 





The Effect of Tobacco. 

The action of tobacco on the nervous 
system is weak and wholly special. It 
does not put to sleep, but it calms and 
mollifies the sensibility of the organs. It 
causes an agreeable torpor, during which 
thought continues lucid and the capacity 
for work is not diminished. Such is the 
attraction it exercises and which causes it 
to be sought for by so many thinkers and 
students. Tobacco is to them a help in 
mental labor. 

When fatigue begins, and the need of a 
moment’s rest is felt; when the thought 
fails to present itself with the usual exact- 
ness, and the mind hesitates over the 
shape to give it, the student, writer or in- 
vestigator stops, lights his pipe, and soon, 
by favor of this -pleasant narcotic, the 
thought appears clear and limpid through 


the bluish cloud in which the smoker has 
enveloped himself. I should makeawrong 
impression if I left it to be believed that I 
thought tobacco necessary to mental labor. 
It becomes so only for those who have 
contracted the habit of using it, and they 
can divorce themselves from it without 
losing their capacity. 

As a whole, tobacco is harmless to the 
mind, but it may have a mischievous in- 
fluence on the health, and may cause seri- 
ous disease. We should not advise any 
one to use it, and should try to keep 
women and children from doing so. In 
taking up this part of the programme, and 
affiliating itself with teachers of all grades, 
the society against the use of tobacco has 
performed real service; but it has tried to 
gain its end by exaggerations that can 
only compromise it.— Popular Science 
Monthly. 





.—-_ 


Keep the Skin Clean. 





The importance of cleanliness for the 
healthy performance of the functions of 
life is the subject of a lecture delivered 
at the London Institute, by Prof. Vivian 
Lewes, and published in ature. We may, 
says Professor Lewes, live for days without 
giving our stomach any work to do, the 
liver may cease action for several days be- 
fore death ensues, but it is impossible to 
survive for the same length of time if the 
functions of the skin are entirely stopped. 
Indeed, the professor cites the case of a 
child which, being gilded all over to pose 
as a statue, died in a few hours. The 
sudoriferous ducts, of which there are 
about 3,500 to the square inch of skin, 
perform the important function of 
throwing off the moisture produced dur- 
ing the combustion of waste-tissue by 
the oxygen of the blood, and secrete about 
23 ounces of perspiration in the twenty- 
four hours, which evaporates without pro- 
ducing auy sensible moisture of the skin. 
This throwing off the perspiration and its 
evaporation is a beautiful natural contriv- 
ance forregulating the temperature of the 
body, as the conversion of the perspiration 
into vapor renders latent an enormous 
amount of heat, which, being principally 
derived from the body, keeps it in a state 
of comparative coolness. A bath heated 
to 120° Fah. is almost unbearable, but one 
may be exposed for some time to a tem- 
perature of 325° Fah., in an oven. ‘The 
perspiration keeps the body cool. The 
23 ounces of perspiration secreted daily 
contains about one ounce of solid matter, 
which is left behind on evaporation. 
Apart from this there are sebaceous glands 
which secrete oily and resinous matters, 
of which the wax in the ear is atype; 
these, mixing with the solid matter and 
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dirt adhering to the skin, form a com- 
pound which tends to clog the pores of the 
skin; and it is the removal of this, by the 
morning tub and rough towels, which is 
responsible for the retreshing influence of 
the bath.—. Scientific American. 





Differences in Human Nature. 





One of the most striking things in all 
nature is the difference that exists be- 
tween the various individuals of the same 
class. It is said that if our power of 
vision were sufficiently acute, we should 
perceive that no two blades of grass, no 
two grains of sand, no two drops of water 
were precisely similar. We know this to 
be true of everything which comes within 
the scope of our observation, both in the 
organic and inorganic world, and it is 
only reasonable to believe that the same 
law reigns through the entire universe. 
These differences become more obvious 
to us as we become more familiar with the 
We easily recognize the variations 
in the trees of the forest,in the birds of 
the air, in the beasts of the fields, in the 
features and forms of the menand women 
who surround us, and the oftener we ob- 
serve them, and the more closely we 
scrutinizethem, the greater is the diver- 
sity that we discover between them. When 
we know a person well it is impossible 
that we can mistake him for any one else; 
his peculiar expressions of face and form 
and manner are stamped upon our mem- 
ory and excite our instant recognition. 

No two minds run in the same channels, 
or think exactly each other’s thoughts. 
Truth is many-sided, and multitudes of 
men and women stand still, viewing con- 
tinually but one of her phases. Did they 
but move around her, changing their re- 
spective attitudes, théy would appreciate 
one another far better. Excellent people 
sometimes regret that there are so many 
differences of opinion upon a single sub- 
ject. If all were agreed, they say, how 
smoothly and harmoniously might all 
work together for the general good! 
They forget that, were this possible, there 
would be noconsensus of truth, no gath- 
ering together of its many features, no 
comparison ofits many aspects. It isjust 
this mingling of sincere convictions that 
enables men to correct their fallacies, to 
retrieve their blunders, to arrive at some- 
thing like wise judgment and correct con- 
clusions. Yet we chafe and fret at these 
very differences, aud attribute to them 
many of the evils which really belong to 
our unwillingness to recognize and accept 
them. ‘Too often, irritation, ill feeling, 
and even anger arise from this innocent 
cause. Interchange of opinion, whether 
in ordinary conversation or in discussions 
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and debate, is among the most instructive 
and valuable means of forming true 
opinions, yet often it is poisoned by a dog- 
matism that will brook no contradiction 
and atemper which regards all dissent as 
a personal affront.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





How Bloodhounds Hunt Men. 
THE STORY OF AN ACTUAL CHASE AND 
CAPTURE IN TENNESSEE. 

Patrolman Perry Phipps and. his two 
trusty bloodhounds, Joe and Jim, have 
done some fine work lately, but they ac- 
complished something this time that is 
nothing short of wonderful. They trailed 
a thief twenty-three miles down a railroad 
track, and two miles through the wocds 
and fields, finally running the fugitive 
down, and thereby enabling the officers to 
effect his arrest. It was a catch to be 
proud of, and Patrolman Phipps and his 
dogs have won a name and reputation for 
themselves. Those two hounds are in- 
valuable to the police department, and 
through their keen scent a great many 
criminals have been brought within the 
toils. 

One night the depot at Wauhatchie 
was broken into, and a lot of tickets were 
stolen. When the agent came down to 
the depot in the morning about six 
o’clock and made the discovery, he tele- 
graphed to Agent John H. Peebles, of this 
city, who at once telephoned Chief Hill, 
and said he wanted to get Phipps and his 
dogs and take them down there, and see 
if the burglar could not be caught. It 
was then about 7:45 o’clock. 

Mr. Phipps promptly took his dogs and 
went to the depot, where Mr. Peebles was 
waiting for him. * An engine was already 
steamed up, and thé party boarded it. The 
start was made for Wauhatchie, and the 
party arrived there about nine o'clock. 
Phipps took the hounds to the rear door, 
and there put them on the trail. They 
took it at once, and started from the depot 
platform right to the track. They went 
slowly down the track, and kept right 
ahead. Mr. Phipps stayed with the dogs, 
and Mr. Peebles got on the engine, which 
followed at a distance. 

On and on went the hounds. One mile 
was passed. Every one was expectant. 
Stillthey kept right on ahead. Two miles. 
Three. Four. Every moment the hounds 
were expected to break into that full cry, 
which tells that they havea hot trail; but no, 
they kept right on. —I'wo more miles were 
passed, and they began to yelp a little. 
Suddenly they made a dash off the rail- 
road track, and everyone thought the thief 
was in sight. The engineer turned on 
more steam, and the engine came up to 
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the spot. Phipps jumped off, and found 
the dogs lapping water out of a spring. 
Then they put their noses to the ground 
and followed the trail to the track again. 
Evidently the fleeing robber stopped to 
slake his thirst at the spring. Dashing 
on, the dogs soon began to tire, but never 
stopped. Hooker station was passed, and 
still they went on. Again, further down 
the road, the dogs left the track and went 
to another spring, and again returned to 
the trail. The hour of noon was almost 
reached. Still, never stopping, never 
ceasing their monotonous yelps at regular 
intervals, the bloodhounds kept on. 

Twelve o’clock was reached. They stop- 
ped a few minutes to allowthe dogs to 
rest, and the trail was taken again. The 
animals felt the benefit of their short 
stop, and went forward with renewed en- 
ergy. This sort of thing kept up for 
nearly an hour. Then the trail began to 
grow warmer. The dogs rallied their tired 
faculties, and pushed on ata faster gait. 
At 2% o'clock the dogs turned a curve in 
the road, and before them, away in the 
distance, was the man they had trailed for 
twenty miles. The dogs felt that their 
victim was near at hand. They began to 
utter their savage cries, and sprang for- 
ward at anicreased pace. The fleeing fig- 
ure in the distance accelerated its pace. 
So did the dogs, and the chase was most 
exciting. Finally, when the dogs were 
within a half mile of the man, he left the 
railroad track and disappeared in a corn- 
field. Thedogs were soon after him. The 
engine ran rapidly down to the place 
where he left the track, and stopped. Mr. 
Peebles, the fireman, Tom Carter and Mr. 
Phipps took out through the field. The 
dogs were very much excited, and were 
close to their victim. Through field and 
forest the chase continued. Two miles 
the negro ran, and tried to elude the dogs, 
but they could not be shaken off. They 
yelped at every jump now, and made the 
forests ring. 

Phipps was close behind the negro. 
He was about 200 yards in the rear, and 
the two were running through a clover 
field. _There was a house near by, and 
calling at the top of his voice to a man 
who was cutting wood in front of the 
house, Mr. Phipps yelled to him, “ Stop 
him!” 

The man rushed in front of the negro 
and raised his axe. The negro whipped 
outa glittering revolver, and the man fell 
back. The negro ran on, with the dogs 
not fifty yards behind him. They were so 
tired they could just trot along. “Get 
me a horse, quick!” called Phipps te the 
man. . 

“ Hyars yer hoss,” called an old country 
lady as she trotted around the side of the 
house with a horse with a bridle and sad- 
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dle on that luckily was standing there. 
Phipps was almost exhausted, but he 
vauited on the animal and started in pur- 
suit again. He ran the negro about a 
quarter of a mile, and then he turned at 
bay. The dogs had just caught up with 
him, and were snapping at his feet. He 
had the pistolin his hands, and he was 
pointing it at one of the animals. Then 
Phipps came up. The negro whirled and 
pointed his gun at the officer. 

“Drop that pistol!” commanded Phipps, 
and at the same time he dodged behind 
the horse’s neck. When the negro looked 
again, he was contemplating the interior 
of the long barrel of a38-calibre revolver. 
He dropped the gun, and sank exhausted 
on the turf. 

Phipps dismounted and stood guard 
over him until Carter came up. Then the 
fireman of the locomotive, Mr. McIntosh, 
came up in about ten minntes, and after a 
few minutes’ rest they proceeded to 
Shellmound, two miles distant, where the 
negro was placed on the engine and 
brought to this city by his captors. He 
was lodged in jail about 4 o’clock. 

Itis one of the best catches ever made 
by Patrolman Phipps and his dogs. Such 
arun of twenty-three miles,and down the 
track of a railroad, with a cold trail, is an 
almost unprecedented feat, and one that 
will place the dogs owned by him at the 
top of the list as catchers of thieves. 
When the dogs are put on a trail it is use- 
less to try to elude them. They are as 
sure to catch a thief as death is sure to 
come to all.—Chattanooga Times. 





Why Booth Kiiled Lincoln. 


REVENGE THE MOTIVE THAT IMPBLLED 
THE ASSASSIN—A STRANGE STORY. 





From time to time there have been 
hints that there was a motive for John 
Wilkes Booth’s assassination of President 
Lincoln, and that the motive was revenge! 
A strange story, now told for the first time, 
shows that these surmises were well 
founded, and that Booth’s horrid crime 
was not simply the work of a madman, 
but was committed because of the execu- 
tion under military law of his friend, Capt. 
Beall, of the Confederate army. 

The story is secured from Dr. George 
A. Foote, of Warrenton, N. C., a well- 
known physician who was in the Confed- 
erate service as a surgeon, and who was 
for a long time aprisoner at Fort Colum- 
bus, New York Harbor. Here is the nar- 
rative just as given by Dr. Foote, who was 
interviewed here: 

Capt. Beall was a noted Confederate 
officer, and was so quick and so secret in 
his movements that he was a terror to the 
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Federal commanders in and near New 
York. He figured in the famous St. 
Alban’s raids in 1863-64, and his exploits 
at that time gave his name a sort of ro- 
mantic sound in the South, while he 
caused consternation among the enemy 
by his daring. But he was caught at last, 
after his bold and active work had drawn 
away from Gen. Grant’s army of the 
Potomac 20,000 men to quell the border 
troubles which Beall and his followers 
had caused. 

Beall was tried by court-martial in 
prison at Fort Columbus, and sentenced 
to be hanged as a spy, though it was con- 
tended in his defense that he was no spy 
but a brave and open foe. Efforts to save 
his life were made by many persons, 
among them the distinguished Governor 
Andrew, of Massachusetts, but all were to 
no purpose. 

John Wilkes Booth had been a college 
roommate of Beall, and they were in every 
way the most devoted of friends. Booth 
tried in every possible manner to secure 
Beall’s escape from prison. He was in 
‘New York almost constantly in the winter 
of 1864,and kept in communication with 
Beall and his friends in some mysterious 
way while he tried to secure his pardon or 
escape. Dr. Foote occupied acell adjoin- 


‘ing Beall’s, and with him Booth and his 


friends were in regular communication, 
Dr. Foote agreeing to render any assist- 
ance in his power. The plan at first 
agreed on was that Dr. Foote should en- 
deavorto chloroformthe guard at night, 
and, it was alleged, that if this succeeded, 
the way for escape was open, a boat or 
skiff being in readiness to receive Beall 
and carry him across theriver. Dr. Foote 


-was carelessly boidin approaching Beall’s 


cell too closely, and, this arousing suspic- 
ion, the guard was doubled that very night, 
which caused delay. The next plan was 
that a crowd of bold men should pass into 
the barracks, or prison, overpower the 
guard of five or six and pass Beall through. 
To this plan some of the outer guard had 
agreed, having been bribed with gold. 

But in some way news of this plan 
leaked out in New York City the afternoon 
or evening before the night when the 
daring attempt was to be made. This pre- 
vented any possibility of escape, and 
President Lincoln or Gen. Dix had Beall 
executed without delay. 

Assoon as Booth discovered, through 
Dr. Foote, who kept constant observation 
of all that went on, and who was himself 
informed by one of the guards, who had 
also been bribed, that there was no chance 
of escape for Capt. Beall, he went to Wash- 
ington, andon his knees implored Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Secretary Seward to 
pardon or at least respite Beall. Mr. 
Lincoln agreed to respite, and Booth at 
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once telegraphed the joyful news to 
Beall’s mother, who was in Brooklyn, N. 
Y. But that very night the prison com- 
mandant received a telegraphic order to 
hang Beall the next morning at 10 o’clock. 
This order was executed, and Beall was 
hanged within thirty yards of Surgeon 
Foote’s prison window, and inside Fort 
Columbus, and not at Johnson’s Island, 
as has frequently been reported. 

Booth, for what he termed the perfidy of 
President Lincoln toward himself and 
friend Beall, at once swore to avenge his 
friend’s death by killing both Lincoln and 
Seward. He did not intend to shoot 
Lincoln in the theater, but the contem- 
plated opportunity did not offer itself else- 
where. : 

But for the fact that Booth’s spur caught 
in the curtain, that fatal night, he would 
have escaped, at least fora time. The war 
had nothing to do with the assassination 
of the President. It was due simply and 
solely to revenge, intensified by Booth’s 
love and admiration for his friend. 

Booth went to New York the morning 
of Beall’s execution, and being so griev- 
ously disappointed at what occurred he 
became measurably an insane man, to use 
Dr. Foote’s words. Dr. Foote had not the 
least idea of Booth’s plan to assassinate 
the President. This plan was known to 
only one man, and to him Booth revealed 
it only anhour before the assassination. 
The man to whom he thus confided his 
purpose begged him not to carry it out, 
and finding that Booth was not to be 
turned from it, left the city before the 
horrid tragedy occurred. 

Capt. Beall was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and was a man of most 
remarkable personal magnetism and high 
soldierly bearing, and none was more 
gallant. He had many sympathizers, who 
rendered him great assistance. He was 
an ardent lover of the Southern cause, 
and Booth was absolutely devoted to 
him, 

Dr. Foote repeats the statement that 
neither the war nor its results had any- 
thing to do with the assassination of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, all reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The war was over be- 
fore the great tragedy occurred, and Booth 
knew it could not help matters. Had Beall 
been pardoned, or simply imprisoned, Mr. 
Lincoln would not have been killed. That 
is certain. 

Dr. Foote’s sole connection with this 


matter was as Beall’s friend, and he was . 


in nowise a party to the assassination. 
He is a man of high standing, and was a 
true soldier. Though not in the line of 
promotion as a field officer, he was yet 
publicly complimented in a special order 
by his general for acts of heroism in bat- 
tle-field.— Globe- Democrat. 
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Look at the Girls! 


THE SEX THE SHOP WINDOWS OF CRRATION. 

“Well,” said a young lady of observa- 
tion to areporter, ‘that professor down 
in Richmond who thinks he is going to 
stop the boys from looking at the girls of 
his college by force of municipal ordi- 
nance may be very clever as a school- 
master, but so far as human nature goes 
he doesn't know as much as the youngest 
of his students—that is, if they’re all 
girls. Not look atthe girls,indeed! Why, 
he might as well try to grow beans by 
algebra. You see, the schoolmaster has 
overlooked the great fact that this city 
law is aimed at the girls as much as at the 
boys, for if the boys can’t look, the girls 
can’t be looked at, and that. busts up the 
whole economy of nature. You can write 
it down for me, please, that it’s the small- 
est, queerest specimen of prohibition on 
record, and it has got no more chance of 
succeeding than I have of being elected 
captain of the Saivation Army. 

‘“Why, we girls consider ourselves the 
shop windows of the universe, and we 
would’nt exist if we weren’t looked at. 
It’s bred in us. The she baby squalls if 
she ain’t looked at every hour. There 
doesn’t exist the schoolgirl, big or little, 
that doesn’t flink her braid or fuss with her 
skirt when little Tommy comes whistling 
out of the next basement gateway, or that 
doesn’t think it a lost day if there isn’t an 
awkward squad of grinning, heavy-treaded 
schoolboys keeping abreast with her on 
the opposite sidewalk. And it goes right 
on. Life’s a failure,if we young women 
don’t get looked at or looked after, and, if 
you meet with any who complain of this 
attention, just put it up that that’s only 
another way of carrying the news to Mary 
—her particular method of showing the 
rest of us that she’s in it. 

“You understand, young man, that 
when I say ‘looked at’ I don’t mean leered 
at. That’s a different thing entirely. I 
mean what we young ones used to call 
‘getting noticed, to be approvingly 
looked over, to know that we are attract- 
ing a mild and pleasant attention, and 
even to be discreetly followed by a pair of 
masculine eyes. Now, as Jack says, ‘ that’s 
right,’ and I’ve no patience with those 
who think that to deny is to be strong, and 
that aconfession of fact, even if it is a 
little damaging, implies weakness. 

‘““And why should we not like to be 
looked at, pray? I say that there is no 
sight so good for men’s eyes as thatof the 
girls. We’re nature’s best piece of work, 
and don’t you forget it; the most attractive 
half of the human family, and we know it. 
We've got to be looked at, and that Rich- 
mond schoolmaster had better quit con- 
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tributing to the curiosities of Virginia’s 
town laws and read the Bible a little more. 
He'll find he’s kicking against the primal 
and trying to stop the eternal, for as long 
as life lasts the sons of men will look at 
the daughters of women. And evenif you 
didn’t want to look, that would not mend 
matters, for we’d make you.”—LZ change. 





A Grand Object for Contemplation. 





Ina recent article for the ineteenth 
Century, Hon. W. E. Gladstone says: 

Ido not know on earth a more blessed 
subject of contemplation than that 
which I should describe as_ follows: 
There are, it may be, upon earth 450,- 
000,000 professing Christians. There is 
no longer one fold under one visible 
shepherd, and the majority of Christians 
(such I take it now to be, though the 
minority is a large one) is content with its 
one shepherd in heaven and with the 
other provisions he has made on earth. 
His flock is broken up into scores, it may 
be hundreds, of sections. These sections 
are not at peace, but at war. But with all 
this segregation and not only division 
but conflict of minds and interests, the 
answer given by the 450,000,000, or by 
those who were best entitled to speak for 
them, to the question, ‘what is the 
gospel?’ is still the same. With excep- 
tions so slight that we may justly set 
them out of reckoning, the reply is still 
the same as it was in the apostolic age— 
the central truth of the gospel lies in the 
trinity and the incarnation, in the God 
that made us and the Savior that re- 
deemed us. When I consider what 
human nature and human history have 
been, and how feeble is the spirit in its 
warfare with the flesh, bow my head in 
amazement before this mighty morai 
miracle, this marvelous concurrence 
evolved from the very heart of diseord. 








The Business [lan’s Lesson. 

He was an upright business man. In 
his heart he believed the religion of Christ 
to be true. But he was very busy, and 
when Sunday came he was thoroughly 
tired. He had become interested, too, in 
his Sunday paper, so he gradually dropped 
off going to church. His wife went regu- 
larly, and sometimes the children. One 
morning, just after his wife had se@ out, he 
was comfortably seated reading the money 
article, when he heard his boys talking 
in the next room, Said eight-year-old 
Willie : 

“When you grow up, shall you go to 
church, as mother does, or stay at home, 
like father ?” 
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“T shall do neither,” said the one, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘When I’maman I shall have 
my horses, and be on the road Sundays, 
and enjoy myself.” 

The newspaper suddenly lost its attrac- 
tion. Between the father and it there 
came a picture of his boys associating 
with loose men, and drifting into a god- 
less, reckless life, and of himself looking 
on it in his old age as the fruit of his self- 
indulgence. Five minutes after he was 
rapidly walking toward the church. When 
the service was over, his wife coming down 
the aisle, saw him waiting at the door. 
There was questioning, glad surprise in 
her eyes, but he only remarked that he 
had taken a walk, and thought he would 
join her cn the way home. Next Sunday, 
however, the whole family.were in their 
pew, and all the rest of the day there was 
a kind of peace about the home that re- 
minded him of his boyhood happy days 
in his father’s home. And who will say 
that he was the less fitted for another 
week of business life by his sharein the 
services of God’s house, instead of “‘ stay- 
ing at home all Sunday to rest? ’”’—Suz- 
day School Times. 





THE pin machines of England, Holland 
and Germany turn out an average of 
67,000,000 pins for every working day of 
the year. At Birmingham, one factory 
makes 30,000,000 pins per day. 
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The Unsolved Problem. 





He had spent long years in college and acquired 
all kinds of knowledge, 
From smoking cigarettes to reading Greek ; 
And it was said by many that in Hebrew, Eskimo 
and Latin 
With the accent of a native he could speak. 


He knew every modern science, and for every new 
appliance 
He was able some improvement to suggest; 
And from bending ona hawser up to criticising 
Chaucer, 
Of all the greatest minds he was abreast. 


He was charmed with hydrostatics, andin higher 
mathematics 
Not a thing to stump him could he find ; 
And to prove a line’s direction or bisect a conic 
section 
Was but a relaxation to his mind. 


But he saw a little maiden after all this store he 
laid in, 
The most inviting problem he had met ; 
And he felt it was his mission to employ his 
erudition 
To solve this most inviting problem yet. 


So without a bit of shirking he has ever since 
been working 
On the question with an ardor that never tires; 
Yet with all his application, to his deep and great 
vexation, 
He cannot get the answer he desires. 
—Frank Wisor, in New Orleans Ptoayune. 
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Lesal Pews. 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF IOWA, WESTERN DIVISION. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORKWU. 
OMAHA & ST. Louis RAILWAY COMPANY, J. F. 
BARNARD, Receiver. 





On exceptions to Master’s reports, approving 
certain reductions in rates of pay to employes of 
defendant. 

Theodore Sheldon for the Receiver; J. J. Halli- 
gan, for Employes excepting. 

WOOLSON, JUDGE: The Omaha & St. Louis Rail- 
way Company is the owner of a line of railway ex- 
tending from Council Bluffs, in the State of Iowa, 
to Pattonsburg, in the State of Missouri, a dis- 
tance of 136 miles. This line of road was in former 
years leased by and operated as a part of the Wa- 
bash system; but since the year 1887 has been 
operated by its owners. It is unnecessary, for the 
purposes of this hearing, to state the changes 
heretofore had in the ownership of this line. 
Since the line was taken out of the Wabash sys- 
tem, it has been operated in close connection with 
that system, under traffic arrangements and serv- 
ices as the Council Bluffs extension of that system. 

On petition duly presented to the court, J. F. 
Barnard was, on June 22, 1893, appointed Receiver 
of this line of road, and yet continues in that 
capacity. 

In May, 1894, a petition was presented to this 
court by the Receiver, recommending certain re- 
ductions in rates of pay of different classes of 
employes, and requesting the court to take action 
thereon. The Receiver has also reported to this 
court his inability, after full attempt had, toagree 
with said employes on a reduced schedule of 
wages. The court accordingly, by its order of 
July 16, 1894, referred the hearing of the matter to 
Hon. IL. W. Ross, one of the standing Masters in 
Chancery of this court, and directed him to take 
proofs upon said petition of said Receiver, and 
also as to what wages are now being paid on other 
lines of similar character, operated under like 
conditions, through the same country, and to re- 
port the same, together with his findings thereon, 
to this court with all reasonable speed; that he 
cause to be delivered a copy of this order to each 
of the employes, so far as practicable, who are to 
be affected by said proposed reduction of wages ; 
that the Receiver furnish transportation, going 
and returning over his own line, to such of said 
employes as shall attend before the Master in 
Chancery, and that he pay the reasonable and 
necessary expenses of said employes while at- 
tending upon said Master ; and that allemployes 
of said Receiver, so desiring, whose wages are by 
said petition sought to be reduced, have leave to 
appear, in person or by attorney or attorneys or 
other representative, before said Master at time 
and place of hearing, there to offerall such proper 
proof as they may deem fit, bearing upon the 
matters presented in said Receiver’s petition. 
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The hearing was accordingly commenced July 
25th, 1894, in which said employes participated, 
they being alsorepresented by counsel. Evidence 
was submitted on the part of the Receiver and of 
the employes. The Master has filed his report, 
recommending the reductions asked for by the 
Receiver, andthe matter is now before the court 
on the exceptions filed thereto by said employes. 
An extended hearing has been given the matter, 
and counsel for the respective parties have fully 
presented their views to the court. 

Whatever may be the practice in other cir- 
cuits, that which is to obtain in this circuit 
has been authoritatively stated. That the practice 
here obtaining is fair and just to the employes‘is 
beyond question. In delivering the opinion of 
the court in the matter of the proposed rates of 
pay upon the Union Pacific system, Circuit Judge 
Caldwell emphatically declares it to be the duty 
of a Receiver to give notice and invite the em- 
ployes to a conference respecting any proposed 
reduction of rates of pay. The Receiver, in the 
matter now on hearing, has observed this require- 
ment, andthe men have had full opportunity to 
present their case and to urge the same before the 
Master, to whom the matter was referred, and 
alsoin the opinion to which reference has just 
been made, Judge Caldwell states at some length 
“the leading principles which courts of equity 
keep in view ’’in matters like the present. 

When acourt of equity takes upon itself the 
conduct and operation of a line of railroad, the 
men engaged in conducting the business and 
operating the road become the employes of the 
court, and are subject toits orders in all matters 
relating to the discharge of their duties, and en- 
titled to its protection. The first and supreme 
duty of a court when it engages in the business 
of operating a railroad is to operate it efficiently 
and safely. No pains and reasonable expense are 
to be spared in theaccomplishment of these ends. 
Passengers and freight are to be transported 
safely. If passengers are killed or freight lost 
through the slightest negligence to provide all 
the means of safety commonly found on all first- 
class roads, the court is morally and legally re- 
sponsible. An essential and indispensable requi- 
site to the safe and successful operation of the 
road is the employment of sober, intelligent, ex- 
perienced and capable men for that purpose. 
When a road comes under the management of a 
court on which the employes are conceded to 
possess all these qualifications—and that con- 
cession is madein the fullest manner here—the 
court will not, upon light or trivial grounds, 
dispense with their service or reduce their 
wages. 

He further declares, with regard to the com- 
mendable desire and duty of the Receiver, to so 
administ@r the affairs of the railway in his hands 
as to effect the best financial result practicable: 
‘““The court shares in their anxiety to have an 
economical administration of the trust, to the end 
that those who own the property and have liens 
upon it may get out of it what is fairly their due. 
But to accomplish this desirable result, the wages 
of the men must not be reduced below a reason- 
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able and just compensation for their services. 
They must be paid full wages though no dividends 
are paid on the stock and no interest on the 
bonds.” 

The remarks above quoted have a peculiar per- 
tinency when applied to the matter now on hear- 
ing. The Receiver bears cheerful and hearty 
testimony to the faithful, intelligent and capable 
character and conduct of the «nen employed on 
the line of railway under his charge. But his 
petition and testimony, as well as the Master’s re- 
port, bring out in strong light the greatly less- 
ened net receipts of the road, notwithstanding the 
highly commendable, and, in very many respects, 
successful attempts of the Receiver to reduce the 
expenditures under his experienced management, 
and also show his inability to report any funds 
available for payment of accrued interest on out- 
standing bonds. 

We may not overlook the fact that it is desirable 
from every standpoint that this road shall not 
long remain under the charge of the court. This 
charge has been temporarily assumed by the 
court, only because the necessities of the situation 
compelled such a course. And it is the desireand 
expectation of the court that these necessities be 
relieved within the earliest time possible, and 
that the road will be turned over, with all speed 
practicable, to those who may be found entitled 
to assume its control and management. In de- 
termining the questions submitted, therefore, the 
court will act not as dealing with a matter which 
is to remain permanently or for any considerable 
length of time under the order which may be 
herein entered ; but rather with the expectation 
that the order is to be only temporary in its effect, 
and subject, as soon as the road can be turned 
over, to such change as the then owners may de- 
sire. 

The evidence introduced has largely, and natu- 
rally been with reference to the rates of pay in 
operation on those Missouri lines of the Wabash 
system which connect with, or are divisions or 
branches of the lines thus connecting with the rail- 
way in Receiver’s hands. It appears without con- 
tradiction that for many years the rates of pay on 
these Wabash lines and the rates in force on the 
line of Receiver’s hands, have been the same for 
like kinds of service. And that in May, 1894, the 
tates of pay on’ the Wabash were reduced sub- 
stantially to the figures now recommended for 
theemployes under the Receiver. The argument 
isstrongly presented, that since general traffic 
on these two lines is closely connected and is— 
except as ta merely local business on the line— 
under a joint tariff arrangement, that the rates of 
pay should be the same, and the Receiver be 
authorized to reduce the rates of pay on his 
line to the Wabash rates as they have been re- 
duced. Onthe other hand, it is as forcibly urged, 
that theWabash line is better ballasted, its grades 
generally less strong, its curves less sharp, and 
the speed of its trains much greater, and that 
thereby the Wabash employes are enabled to earn 
a greater mileage in the same number of hours 
than can be earned by the Receiver’s employes, 
engaged in like service, and with less labor cor- 
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tespondingly to the Wabash men. And that, 
since the Receiver has only ‘‘ mogul’ engines, on 


' trains operated by the employes to be affected by 


the reduction, the rates of pay of enginemen and 
trainmen under the Receiver should be greater, 
because of the more onerous labor performed, 
than the rates of those on the Wabash system for 
like services, with trains and engines requiring 
less onerous service. 

That the grades on the lines in the Receiver’s 
hands are the heavier, and that the Wabash em- 
ployes are enabled to earn the greater mileage, 
within a given time, admits of no question. The 
tabulated rates of pay on these two lines, the 
time-table schedules as presented showing sched- 
ule time between division points on these lines of 
the several division schedules, and the computa- 
tions based thereon as tothe rate of pay per hour 
therefor, to the various classes of train employes 
on the rates as now in forceon the two roads—all 
of which has been introduced in evidence—show 
that the present pay per hour on the Receiver’s 
line is muchless than the pay per hour to like 
classes of employes for similar services, under the 
Wabash reduced wages. Ifit be urged that under 
the reduced earnings of the road forthe past few 
months the present pay becomes disproportion- 
ate thereto, the language of Judge Caldwell, in 
the opinion above cited, is pertinent, that, “The 
employes, under the present (mileage) system, 
share the burden of diminished business. They 
make less mileage, and get less pay per 
month.” 

One of the recognized tests in this matter is 
that of comparing the rates of pay as proposed 
with those in force upon ‘other lines operated 
through similar country and under like condi- 
tions,’? so far as the same can be done. Unless 
the Wabash shall be regarded as one of these 
“other lines’’ to which reference has just been 
made, there does not appear to be any line closely 
meeting these “like conditions.’’ But there are 
a number of lines in the same general section of 
country, which in many respects are similar in 
conditions to the Receiver’s lines. The tabulated 
tates of pay of these lines, which have been sepa- 
rately submitted by counsel upon either side and 
which are in substantial accord, show that these 
lines pay rates of wages greater than those 
proposed for like services in the proposed 
and reduced schedule submitted by the 
Receiver. 

At the request of the court,the Receiver has fur- 
nished since the hearing before the Master a 
table showing the amounts paid for each month 
from April, 1893, to March, 1894, both inclusive, 
upon the Receiver’s line for the different classes of 
service whose rates are proposed to be reduced. 
That is, the table contains the amount actually 
paid by the road, for each of these months for the 
one year, to different persons engaged, during 
that year, on thisline of railway. The men se- 
lected are a fair illustration, in each line of serv- 
ice, of the wages paid during that time to those 
so engaged. The table includes nearly all the 
employes who have testified before the Master 
on the matter of wages. Turning to this table, we 
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find the average of wages to be as follows: 
Per yr. Per mo. 


Passenger engineers.........$1,387.57 $115.63 
Passenger firemens.......2.:. 784.87 65.40 
Freight engineers.........-... 1,175.68 98.72 
Freight firemen...............- 600.92 50.08 
Freight conductotrs........... 1,097.40 gI.44 
Breet bra kentent cues: 783.19 65.70 


These tables show that the wages received by 
the several employes, in the same line of service, 
are not the same to eachemploye. The rulein 
force of ‘first in, first out,’ appears to make 
such differing wages inevitable. Thus, while one 
freight brakeman received $926.32 during the 
year, another received $700.04 for the same period. 
And as toeach of these employes, his monthly 
aggregate of wages varies. Thus, in May, 1893, 
one brakeman received $120.85, while in the next 
month he received only $55.56. Another brake- 
man’s maximum monthly wages, in that year, 
were $81.38, and his minimum $30.96, during the 
same year. As partially explaining this in- 
equality, and the low point reached at times 
in the monthly wages of the same person, it may 
be stated that the evidence shows that on this 
line of railway—and the evidence shows the same 
fact obtains with railways generally—the pay-roll 
carries a larger force than is necessary to man 
the trains actuallyrun. There must be others 
besides the men actually engaged and necessary 
to man the trains as run. Else,in case of sick- 
ness or casualty disabling an employe from duty, 
the train to which he belonged could not be run, 
unless, by a rare and favorable occurrence, his 
place could be supplied by some person outside 
the railroad’s employ, an occurrence so rare, in- 
deed, that no railway manager would hazard the 
operation of his road by relying thereon. 

The evidence does not show that these yearly 
and monthly averages are higher than the rates 
paid on other lines operated, as nearly as can be 
found, ‘‘through similar country and under like 
conditions.’’ And in the opinion of the court the 
payments shown to have been made by the sched- 
ules now in force are just and equitable, and the 
rate now paid not higher than it should be for 
the service rendered. Atleast not higher to such 
an extent as to require the enforced order of this 
court in the matter. Especially under the fact 
apparent from the evidence that the rates, as ap- 
plied to the greatly reduced volume of business 
lately passing over this road will result of ne- 
cessity in greatly reducing payments to these em- 
ployes. 

E do not overlook the testimony introduced on 
the part of the Receiver, that the rates as pro- 
posed in the schedule recommended are fair and 
just to the men. The witnesses are experienced 
tailroad operators. ‘Their testimony is largely 
based on the reduced earnings and the fact that 
the expenditures of the road, for some months, 
have exceeded the receipts. And also on the fact, 
shown by the evidence, that at the present time 
many frailroad men are unemployed and seeking 
employment, so that there would be no present 
difficulty in engaging others in the place of those 
who might quit the service because of the re- 
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duced pay. The court does not regard these 
reasons as entitled-to much weight in consider- 
ing the matter to be here decided. The retention 
of faithful, intelligent and capable employes is of 
greatly more importance than temporary decrease 
in earnings, or present ability to secure other 
employes at reduced wages. The court is not 
justified in discharging trusted, satisfactory em- 
ployes, or compelling their retirement from the 
service of the court, because present ability to 
employ others at reduced wages would turn a 
present operation at a loss into such operation 
without loss. If, as has already been determined, 
the wages now paid are not in excess, in the par- 
ticulars considered, of the wages paid by other 
roads running through the same general country 
and operating under practically similar condi- 
tions, and the wages now paid on this line are not 
excessive for the services performed, the reasons 
presented for a reduction, by the court of these 
wages (against the protest of the men affected 
thereby), should be weighty indeed, and should 
appeal with a most convincing power, before the 
order for such reduction isentered. The evidence 
shows that some of the employes, with families 
to support, are scarcely able to maintain them on 
present wages. ‘The highest and best service 
can not be expected from men who are compelled 
to live in.a state of pinch and want.”’ 

The court has examined with care and confi- 
dence the testimony of the Receiver, and the re- 
ports regularly filed by him, which have been 
introduced as evidence. He appears to have ad- 
ministered his trust with faithful ability and 
commendable economy. But the court is unable, 
after such examination, to concur in the reduc- 
tions proposed. 

Nor has the court been unmindful of the general 
tule obtaining that the report of the Masterin 
Chancery is to be accepted, as to facts by him 
found. The Master gave the matter referred to 
him patient hearing and careful consideration, 
and the facts found by him appear to be fully war- 
ranted by the evidence. Had his conclusions, as 
based on these facts, been mere conclusions of 
law, the court might have accepted them as of 
convicting force. But such conclusions were not, 
and under the situation could not be, mere legal 
conclusions. The question related to the pro- 
priety and justice of a reduction of the wages of 
the employes. The general rule, above stated, as 
applicable to the facts presented in a Master’s 
report, is not here applicable to the conclusion to 
be reached by the court. And the court has felt 
while giving to the Master’s report large weight 
in the decision reached, that it must for itself 
decide the ultimate question, and record its own 
judgment. 

On the hearing it was conceded by counsel for 
employes that the rate of pay now in force on 
their railway in the Receiver’s hands for local 
freight enginemen and trainmen is larger than 
the ratein force on the other lines, to which refer- 
ence has been made above, and with which com- 
parison has been made. The schedules submitted 
manifest beyond question this fact. And in what 
has been above written, exception has been in- 
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tended as to the employes last named, Their rate 
of pay should be reduced. The court is unable, 
however, to accept asthe proper reduction that 
which has been recommended for the enginemen, 
but accepts that which has been recommended for 
the trainmen. The reduction recommended for 
local freight engineers is from five cents per mile, 
the present rate, to fourcents per mile, and for 
local freight firemen from 2 and 7-10 per mile, 
(present rate) to2and 4% cents per mile. In the 
judgment of the court a reduction should be made 
for local freight engineers to 4 and % cents per 
mile, and for local freight firemen to 2 and 4-10 
cents per mile. 

Let an order be drawn overruling the petition, 
except as to local freight engineers and trainmen, 
and as to them fixing the reduction of pay of such 
engineers at four and one-half cents per mile, and 
of such firemen at 2and 4-10 cents per mile, and as 
to such trainmen fixing the reduction at the 
figures named in the petition. 





Labor’s Right to Organize. 


The petition of Levi Hicks and George 
S. Riley against the Receivers of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad Company isa 
petition for relief against the alleged mal- 
administration of the Receivers, and is 
filed by members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, in behalf of them- 
selves and other employes of the railroad, 
members of that association. 

Associations for mutual protection and 
relief of the character of the association 
to which the petitioners belong have been 
expressly legalized and sanctioned by 
both State and Federal legislation, while 
the action of the Receivers would be a 
criminal offence in Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, California 
and other States as well as in Great 
Britain. 

The Receivers being the officers of the 
court, and their policy being the policy of 
the court, the question presented to the 
court for decision is whether a Federal 
Court, sitting in equity, shall deliberately 
adopt and give its official sanction to a 
policy that is so generally regarded as a 
violation of the criminal law. 

This case prompted an expression of 
opinion from U.S. Attorney-General Olney 
in the form of a letter to Judge Dallas, of 
the U.S. Court, before whom the case is 
pending. On receiving the assent of the 
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court, Attorney-General Olney formulated 


the opinion which follows: 

The pendency of this petition having been in- 
cidentally brought to my attention, the issue 
raised impressed me as of great gravity and im- 
portance, not only as between the parties immedi- 
ately concerned, but as regards the country at 
large. In that view—in which I could not doubt 
the court would share—it seemed to me that the 
court would not object to a brief discussion of 
the case from a public point of view merely and 
uninfluenced by the wishes and interests of the 
particular litigants before it. Upon this sug- 
gestion being made to the court, it was at once 
cordially assented to. The considerations follow- 
ing, therefore, are submitted by me as amicus 
curi@ (a friend of the court) merely, and by ex- 
press leave of the court. 


Tis 

The material facts may be briefly stated. The 
petitioners are members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. Some of them have been 
members for seven or eight years—have each year 
paid annual dues and assessments which now 
amount to considerable sums of money—and by 
continuing their membership will, in case of 
death or permanent disability, become entitled 
by themselves or their representatives to large 
pecuniary payments from the funds of the Broth- 
erhood. On the other hand, by ceasing to be 
members, they lose all benefit from the assess- 
ments and dues already paid and forfeit all claim 
upon the Brotherhood treasury. 

The constitutions and rules of the Brotherhood 
and of the subordinate Lodges are before the 
court as part of the petition. No controversy or 
antagonism has ever arisen or existed between 
the Reading Railroad and the Brotherhood or any 
of its Lodges, or between the Reading Railroad 
and any members of the Brotherhood as such 
members. If,as is claimed, the Reading Railroad 
has for some years adopted the rule that it would 
not have in its service any member of a labor or- 
ganization, it isa rule which has not been uniform- 
ly nor invariably acted upon, since there has been 
a Philadelphia Lodge of the Brotherhood on the 
Reading line for nearly eight years, and its ex- 
istence cannot have been unknown to the Read- 
ing officials. What has now happened, and what 
has led to the present petition is this: The Read- 
ing Receivers have notified the members of the 
Brotherhood on its line that unless they cease to 
be such members, they will be discharged from 
their present employment on or before October 
8th. The Receivers make no complaint of the 
manner in which the Brotherhood employes dis- 
charge their respective duties. The notice has 
been given simply because of such employes’ 
membership of the Brotherhood, as is conclusively 
shown by the following telegram received by 
Grand Master Wilkinson, in reply to his remon- 
strance against the course proposed to be 
taken: 

“The policy of this company is well known to 
be that it will not consent that persons in its 
service shall owe allegiance to other organizations 
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which may make claims upon them which are 
incompatible with their duties to their employ- 
ers. This position was taken advisedly, and we 
have no intention of departing from it. 
(Signed) JOSEPH S. HARRIS, 
Pres’t and Receiver.” 
Thus, if the Receivers are right, and their rule 
is to prevail, membership of the Brotherhood by 
and of itself incapacitates for service on the Read- 
ing Railroad. It is respectfully submitted that 
the Receivers are wrong and that the action pro- 
posed by them ought not to be sanctioned by the 


court. 
1B 


It will help to make plain the precise question 
before the court to note the opening words of the 
telegram just quoted: ‘‘The policy of the com- 
pany is well known to be,’’etc., etc. Mr. Harris, 
who signs the telegram both as President and 
Receiver, evidently forgets that the company is 
no longer in control—that it can have no present 
policy on the subject, and that what its past 
policy was is of slight consequence. 

The Reading Railroad being now in the hands 
of Receivers, the Receivers and all the employes 
of the company are officers of the court. The 
court, therefore, and not the company, is the em- 
ployer of all persons engaged in the operation of 
the road. The present policy of the court—and 
not the past policy of the company—is the material 
thing to be considered. And hence the precise 
question is—will the court now lay down the rule 
that members of the Brotherhood of Trainmen 
shall, because they are such members, be dis- 
charged from the service of the road ? 


Ill. 

The court, it is submitted, ought not and cannot 
lay down any such rule on the ground that either 
the purposes and objects of the Brotherhood, or 
the means by which they are to be attained, are 
shown to be illegal. 

I. The general purposes and objects of the 
Brotherhood are stated in the preamble to the 
constitution, as follows: 

“To unite the Railroad Trainmen; to promote 
their general welfare and advance their interests, 
social, moral and intellectual; to protect their 
families by the exercise of a systematic benevo- 
lence, very needfulin a calling so hazardous as 
ours, this fraternity has been organized. 

“‘Persuaded that it is for the interests both of 
our members and their employers that a good un- 
derstanding should at all times exist between the 
two, it will be the constant endeavor of this 
otganization to establish mutual confidence and 
create and maintain harmonious relations. 

‘Such are the aims and purposes of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen.”’ 

Certainly these objects must be regarded as laud- 
able in the highest degree and as deserving the 
approbation and supportof every good citizen. 
They are indeed practically the same as those for 
which working people are expressly authorized 
to incorporate themselves by Act of Congress— 
the statutory description of such objects being 
‘‘ for the purpose of aiding its members to become 
more skillful and efficient workers, the promo- 
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tion of their general intelligence, the elevation 
of their character, the regulation of their wages 
and their hours and conditions of labor, the pro- 
tection of their individual rights in the prosecu- 
tion of theirtrade or trades, the raising of funds 
for the benefit of the sick, disabled, or unemploy- 
ed members, or the families of deceased members, 
or for such other object or objects for which 
working people may lawfully combine, having in 
view their mutual protection or benefit.” 

2. If the means to these praiseworthy ends be 
now examined, there is nothing inthem to which 
the most captious critic can object, except the pro- 
visions made for strikes. 

It is well to note that even these provisions 
are of an eminently conservative character—that 
great care is taken to guard against the abuse ofa 
weapon which is a two-edged sword and gener- 
ally proves as damaging to! those who use it as 
to those against whom it is used. 

Thus, by the Brotherhood constitution and 
rules, a strike does not take effect till approved 
jirst by the local Grievance Committee, second by 
the General Grievance Committee, third by a 
Board of Adjustment, and fourth by the Grand 
Master with theconsent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers involved—while striking or inciting to 
strike except in accordance with the above rules 
is punished by expulsion from the Brother- 
hood. 

3. Nevertheless, among the means of accomplish- 
ing the ends of the Brotherhood is the bringing 
about ofa “strike.” Asto whata “strike” isis 
not defined by the Brotherhood constitution and 
rules, its precise nature must be determined by 
the court. And, asthe Brotherhood is entitled to 
the ordinary presumption of lawfulness for its 
methods as well as its objects until the contrary 
is shown, the court will hold the thing termed 
“strike”? in the Brotherhood constitution and 
rules to be something lawful unless there can 
not be such athing as a lawful “‘ strike.” 

4. But whatever may be the customary er prob- 
able incidents or accompaniments of a strike, it 
can not be ruled that there is no such thing asa 
legal strike—that every strike must be unlawful. 

The necessary elements of a strike are only 
three—(1) the quitting of work (2) by concert be- 
tween two or more (3) simultaneously—and in 
and of themselves involve no taint of illegality. 

A strike becomes illegal when, to these neces- 
sary features, are added others, such as a mali- 
cious intent followed by actual injury, intimida- 
tion, violence, the creation of a public nuisance, 
or a breach of the peace of any sort. 

5. But it is unnecessary to elaborate the propo- 
sition that a strikeis not necessarily unlawful, 
since itis emphatically sustained by the recent de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Co. v. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. just decided in Chicago, And it is hardly 
necessary to point out that the attending circum- 
stances, which only too often make strikes un- 
lawful, are none of them provided for by the 
Brotherhood constitution and rules and can not 
therefore be assumed to be necessary incidents 
of any strike occurring pursuant to them. 
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If the rule that a member of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen shall not work on the Read- 
ing road cannot be justified because of anything 
inherently unlawful in the constitution and rules 
of the Brotherhood, the only remaining ground 
on which it can be defended is that of business 
expediency. 

That question is presented because in operating 
the Reading Railroad so as to secure the best re- 
sults for the public and all private parties inter- 
ested, the court is unhampered by any express 
statutory provisions, and has all the liberty of 
choice belonging to employers generally. 

It is conceivable, therefore, though the spectacle 
would be a curious one, that a court of the United 
States may, on business grounds, refuse employ- 
ment to persons for no other reason than their 
membership of an association whose purposes 
the laws of the United States expressly 
sanction. 

It is conceivable, also, that a court of the United 
States, also on business grounds, may attach to 
employment by its Receivers a condition which 
employers of labor generally, in very many of the 
States of the Union, are prohibited from imposing 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

But it is safe to say that the considerations of 
business policy impellingethe court to the course 
suggested should be of the clearest and most 
cogent character, and that the question presented 
is one which the court will recognize as of the 
greatest interest and importance. 

It involves the right of labor to organize for 
the settlement of differences between it and cap- 
ital, whose right to organize is apparently not 
denied. 

How the ordinary employer of labor may answer 
such a question, whethér mistakenly or other- 
wise, is of comparatively little consequence. 

But, when the court is the employer, any mis- 
taken decision may work infinite mischief both 
because, until corrected,it lays down a rule of 
action for other like cases, and because, so far as 
the mistake is recognized, it impairs the confi- 
dence of either the employer or the employed, 
or both, in the impartiality or capacity of the 
judiciary. 

In considering the question of the business ex- 
pediency of the employment of Brotherhood men, 
such objection as there is to it must arise from 
the fact that under its constitution and rules the 
employes may engage in a strike—with all the 
natural and possible incidents and consequences. 
It can hardly be denied that, otherwise, the Broth- 
erhood organization is notonly not objectionable 
but is salutary inits operation both as regards 
the employers andtheemployed. It is the strike 
feature and that alone which, from a business 
point of view, can induce the court to brand the 
Brotherhood men as unfit for its service. It 
is submitted that that feature should not be 
allowed to have that effect for various reasons. 

It should be remembered, in the first place, that 
the risks of a strike are not obviated by exclud- 
ing the members of the Brotherhood from the 
Receivers’ service. Men deeming themselves 
aggrieved and seeking relief or redress, though 
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not associated in any formal way or for any 
general purposes, may easily unite for the single 
purpose of a strike. In that view, the Brother- 
hood constitution and rules may well be regard- 
ed as operating in restraint of strikes. By com- 
pelling the question of strike or no strike to be 
acted upon affirmatively by four or five different 
and independent tribunals, they certainly tend to 
prohibit a strike that isrash, or reckless, or for 
other than weighty cause. Let it be borne in 
mind in the same connection that when a rail- 
road or any other business concern is operated by 
Receivers, the violence and lawlessness and other 
abuses ofa strike are both less likely to develop 
than in other cases, and, if developed, are much 
morereadily dealt with. Employes, who under- 
stand they are officers of the court, will be slow 
to antagonize its authority, and if they do, can be 
summarily controlled and punished through the 
process of contempt. 

While, therefore, under the circumstances of 
*the present case the possible evils of a strike 
would seem to be minimized, it should not be 
forgotten, in the second place, that the Receivers’ 
proposed remedy, to-wit, a rule excluding or dis- 
charging from service any and all members of the 
Brotherhood, is itself open to serious objections 
and disadvantages. The best serviceis not tobe 
expected from employes who smart under a sense 
of injustice and are in a chronic state of discon- 
tent. Yet such is the inevitable condition of em- 
ployes whose right to organize for mutual pro- 
tection and benefit is attacked and whose 
opportunity to labor is conditioned upon the 
sacrifice of that right. They can not help noting 
that organized capital is not so restricted. And 
when treatment so apparently unfair and dis- 
criminating is administered through the instru- 
mentality of acourt, the resulting discontent and 
resentment of employes are inevitably intensified 
because the law itself seems to have got wrong 
and in some unaccountable manner te have taken 
sides against them. 

Thus the mischiefs apy rehended from member- 
ship of the Brotherhood by the Receivers’ em- 
ployes lie wholly in the future, and are assmall 
as is possible in, the nature of things, while 
the mischiefs to arise from enforcing the Re- 
ceivers’ proposed rule are real and immediate. 
Whether and how far they may be regarded as 
offsetting one another need not be discussed. 
The rejection of the proposed rule may reason- 
ably be expected to be attended with such sub- 
stantial advantages that the court can hardly 
hesitate as to the course which sound business 
policy dictates. 

To begin with, not the least of such advantages 
is the avoidance of the necessarily invidious, if 
not illegal position that a manshall go without 
work unless he will give up a legal right—a right 
he may properly deem essential to his safety and 
welfare. 

A correlative advantage is the conciliation of the 
employed through the full recognition of their 
rights and the clear indication of am honest 
purpose that no injustice to them is medi- 
tated. 
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Another advantage is the practical proof thus 
given that the greatest social problem of the day 
and the phase it has now assumed are fully ap- 
preciated. Whatever else may remain for the 
future to determine, it must now be regarded as 
substantially settled that the mass of wage earn- 
ers can no longer be dealt with by capital as so 
many isolated units. The time has passed when 
the individual workman is called upon to pit his 
feeblesingle strength against the might of organ- 
ized capital. Organized labor now confronts organ- 
ized capitai—they are best off when friends, but 
are inevitably often at variance—as antagonists 
neither can afford to despise the other—and the 
burning questions of modern times is how shall 
the ever-recurring controversies between them be 
adjusted and terminated.. If the combatants are 
left to ight out their battles between themselves 
by the ordinary agencies, nothing is more certain 
than that each willinflict incalculable injury upon 
the other, while whichever may triumph will have 
won a victory only less disastrous and less regret* 
able than defeat. 

No better mode for the settlement of contests 
between capital and labor has yet been devised 
or tried than arbitration, and another and crown- 
ing advantage of the course of action here advo- 
cated is that arbitration as the mode of settling 
differences between capital and labor must neces- 
sarily be applied in the course of the receivership, 
and arbitration in its best and most effective 
form. The court, by appointing Receivers, con- 
stitutes itself not only an employer of labor but 
the arbitrator of all disputes between it and the 
Receivers, who may justly be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of capital. It occupies the dual capacity 
of employer and arbitrator naturally and in- 
evitably. It is an arbitrator whose wisdom and 
impartiality are—certainly should be and must 
be assumed to be—beyond suspicion. It is an 
arbitrator capable of acting rapidly and sum- 
marily, if need be, and invested with power to 
enforce its own awards. It is an arbitrator with 
whom both parties have reason to be satisfied, both 
from its character and its ability to make its 
award effective,and might well be expected to 
furnish, should circumstances permit or require 
a conspicuous object lesson illustrative of the 
value of the arbitration principle. 

In short, the question being whether business 
policy requires the court to approve the rule that 

‘a member of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men is 7pso facto ineligible as an employe of the 
Receivers of the Reading Railroad and an officer 
of the court, the conclusive considerations against 
the rule may be summed up as follows: 

1. The rule is of doubtful value as a preventive 
of strikes because it leaves employes to act upon 
impulse and from passion and freed from the re- 
straints of the Brotherhood regulations. 

2. The rule is of doubtful value when the court 
is the real employer both from the reluctance of 
the employed to defy the court’s authority and 
from the power of the latter to speedily and sum- 
marily vindicate it. 

3. The rule is of positively injurious tendency 
in the disaffection and discontent engendered 
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among employes by the denial to them of rights 
enjoyed by citizens generally and deemed neces- 
sary for their security and comfort. 

4. The repudiation of the rule, on the other 
hand, has the positive merit (a) of tending to se- 
cure for the service the good-will of employes and 
thus promoting its efficiency; (b) of recognizing 
the real conditions of the capital and labor prob- 
lem and the fact that labor both has the right to 
organize and is organized; (c) of illustrating the 
working under the most favorable auspices of 
the principle of arbitration as the means of ad- 
justing the differences between capital and labor; 
(d) of demonstrating that there is not one law for 
one class of the community and another for an- 
other but thesame for all, and of thus tending to 
preserve for the law and for the judiciary by which 
itis administered that general respect and con- 
fidence which have always been a marked charac- 
teristicas well as excellence of our institutions. 

RICHARD OLNEY. 





Judicial Decisions. 


A railway company, whose sole property was 
the equipment and leasehold of another road, 
passed into the hands of a receiver. The annual 
trent was the first lien on the equipment, and the 
leasehold was subject to forfeiture for non-pay- 
ment of rent. Owing to general business de- 
pression, the earnings of the road fell off, until 
they were not sufficient to pay the rent, and the 
receiver ordered a reduction of 10 per cent. in the 
wages of all employes. It appeared that a like 
reduction had been theretofore made by compet- 
ing roads, and that, in order to avoid discharging 
many employes, the receiver had been compelled 
to lessen the working time of each one. Held, 
that the reduction was not unreasonable. Where 
aio per cent. reduction of wages is reasonable in 
itself under all the circumstances and the general 
condition of trade, it is not rendered unreason- 
able by the fact that his employes were already 
working on short time, with a proportionate re- 
duction of wages ; the shortening of time having 
been directed with their own consent, in order 
to avoid the discharge of many of their 
number. 7 

Thomas v. Cincinnati, N. O. & T. Ry. Co. (Cir- 
cuit Court, S$. D. Ohio, W. D.) 62 Fed. Rep. 17. 
(192.) 


OO 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania holds that 
the provision of a membership certificate in a 
benefit association, made up of the employes of a 
railroad company, under which the benefit be- 
comes due to the member whenever he is disabled 
from any cause, that acceptance of benefit shall te 
a release of the railroad’s liability for the dis- 
ability, is not against public policy, it not having 
the effect of a release till the member accepts the 
benefit. 

Johnson v. Philadelphia & R. R. Co. 29 At. Rep. 
856. (76.) 
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Gorrespondence. 


All contributions to our Correspondence and 
Technical columns must bein not later than the 
twelfth of the month, to insure insertion. 

Articles should be written on one side of the 
paper only. 

We shall be glad to receive articles on any sub- 
ject of general interest. 

All communications are subject to revision or 
rejection, as the Editor may deem proper. 


To J. R. Piatt. 





Do you want me to sit like a booby and not 
Raise my voice in defense of the boys ? 
When I do may I die with a leperous rot, 
Then my body thrown into a soap-making pot, 
To reduce me to grease then and there on the 
spot, 
Never more with my tongue to make noise. 


I was sick of old Ricks; and you know in your 
heart 
That old Jenkins and Taft are the same; 
Everyone of them looking to gobble a part 
Of the corporate plums, be they luscious or tart, 
Tis the same to the gang. They were bought in 
the mart, 
And their price they enjoy without shame. 


If I dreamt I was baking their bodies below 
Where the millions of wrong-doers dwell, 
Where they’re sadly in need of a blizzard or snow, 
Just to dampen the blazes that keepthem aglow, 
I just wished in my heart they were chained in 
such woe 
In the sultriest corner of 





Well, 


T’il not use the short word, which I hate to omit, 
But your own sterling sense will supply 
What I mean, where them allI would likeona 
spit 
Were now roasting away, so their logic and wit 
Would be paid for in coin of the bottomless pit, 
Never seen by an honest man’s eye. 


When men prostitute talents their masters to 
please, 
Like some craven galoots whom we know, 
I could pray for their souls on my two bended 
knees, 
For the Lord in his mercy give to them ease. 
Bailing scows full of flame tossed on hell-roaring 
seas, 
Through the ages unending below. 


If we’re made in the image and likeness of God, 
Isn’t one man as good as another? 
So inform me, please, why we’re scourged with 
the rod 
Of a taskmaster, all of our lifetime to plod 
Here on earth, till in harness we drop on the sod, 
Never more such dear masters to bother? 


You perhaps may reply: ‘‘ We’ll be happy above 
When we pass through the portals of death.” 
Consolation like that fills our bosoms with love; 
But old Ricks also thinks he will coo like a dove 
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With the Lord. So some preachers such doctrines 
shove 
From their pulpits with stultified breath. 


Well, I guess that Rob Roy was the nearest to 
right 
When he stood on his heather and said : 
“Tet those take who are able, and keep, who can 
fight.” 
This dear country is ruled by the Moloch of 
Might, 
All the combines and trusts twist the screws 
pretty tight. 
Heaven help us who’re struggling for bread! 


Here’s my hand! Letus shake. Wemust never 
Sayin Gia? 
We must live all the days that we can. 
Let us keep our old Brotherhood flag floating 
high. 
There is none, by the gods! half so worthy to fly, 
Or to tickle our gaze ’neath Columbia’s sky ; 
Of all unions it leads in the van. 


— Shandy Magutre. 





Traveling Engineers. 


VICKSBURG, MISS. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: In reading the re- 
port of the. Committee of the Traveling 
Engineers’ Association on the subject, “A 
Uniform Form of Examination of Fire- 
men for Promotion, and New Men for 
Employment,” in November JOURNAL, it 
became so disgusting and shot so far from 
the mark of good, sound, “horse sense,” 
and of the vocation or calling of traveling 
engineers, that I quit its reading for more 
profitable, sensible and interesting matter. 
And whenIcame to your comments on 
such a report, I could not refrain from 
endorsing them by this letter, and cry a 
loud Amen! to your paragraph, “ But it 
seems to us that the whole proposition is 
full of pitfalls, and that it would de far 
better to attend strictly to the legitimate 
business of traveling engineers, and to 
help employes, etc.” Thold no good, sen- 
sible B. of L. E. man would endorse such 
a fusilade of 234 questions, where 15 to 20 
questions, as to what he would do in acci- 
dents thatare of usualoccurrence on theroad 
to a locomotive, would answer far better. 
He might be the most expert mechanic at 
the shop and answer all the questions to per- 
fection, but put him on the road with a break 
down,and a section hand may suggest the 
best plans for him to get out of his dilemma. 
Our Superintendent of M. P. of 5,000 
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miles of road very sensibly said, “I would 
rather have a man of good moral charac- 
terand a poor engineer, than a /jirst-class 
technical engineer, and an immoral 
man.” If traveling engineers would go 
around among their men, get up and ride 
a part of the way on the engine and say, 
““Well John, or Bob, or Bill, how is she 
doing now? Do you need anything done 
that you did not get when you was at the 
shops,” etc.2 And then if he finds his en- 
gine needs some work that was neglected, 
will say,” I will make note of this and try 
and have it done the next trip you are in; 
good bye, God bless you and keep you 
from harm.” Would this zof do more to 
make an engineer feel proud of his call- 
ing than a multitude of questions that 
never has, or never willcome to him as 
an engineer upon any system? 

You can not condemn the procedure 
too strong for me. OFFICIALLY. 





Jealousy. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: How often we are 
compelled to note the unpleasant differ- 
ences that arise in Divisions of the Broth- 
erhood on account of jealousies, and par- 
ticularly when two factors are struggling 
for supremacy. This monster will then 
show his vengeance in one way or another ; 
and the individual whom this vulgardemon 
is in possession of will lose all control of 
his will-power, and his train of thought 
guides that unruly member, the tongue, 
until no power seems strong enough to 
control it and prevent malicious and will- 
ful slander and disparagement of the char- 
acter of a Brother, all of which are foreign 
to the teachings and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Brotherhood as it is contrary 
to the moral conception of the true rela- 
tions of the brotherhood of man. I have 
been pained on different occasions on ac- 


count of this apparent jealousy and dis- 


agreement between Brothers obligated to 
do different, to hear unkind words spoken 
of each other calculated to make a deep 
and lasting wound, too many times never 
healed. I blush with shame for many of 
these jealous, narrow minds that cannot 
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see anything good in another, and never 
greet them with a smile, a kind word, or 
perform a benevolent act. God pity 
the jeaious and the narrow mind that is 
always hunting for the objectionable dead 
fruit in nature, and never discovers the 
luscious ripe fruit of human goodness 
in God’s highest, though imperfect cre- 
ation, mankind. He is more to be pitied 
than blamed, if it is his disposition to al- 
ways find fault. Yet, with all the advan- 
tages of education and association one 
would think even a person with so jealous 
a disposition would subjugate and improve 
it in this progressive, liberal age. Asa 
rule, people with jealous natures are term- 
ed cranks and agitators, and when you 
meet them they seem soured, morose and 
all bowed down with a burden (a mental 
creation), as though the evil of the whole 
world was upon their shoulders. When 
we meet this morbid type, we should be 
careful how we speak and how we act, as 
they are not looking for our motive, but are 
guided by their own innate disposition to 
gather the dead fruit, to treasure up and 
use for some base purpose, to poison social 
relations, and impregnate other minds 
with the poison of their own. However, 
I do not wish to be understood as think- 
ing that very many members of the B. of 
I. E. are jealous. Oh, no! but I do think 
many of our lukewarm Divisions feel some 
such influence, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve it true that these disagreements that _ 
we are so often compelled t@ recognize 
are due primarily to a few jealous, selfish 
members within the ranks of the B. of L. 
E. Ionce heard of an engineer who had 
an accident, and the passengers on the train 
raised a purse of $75 for the engineer and 
firemen for their bravery in doing their 
duty, and when the conductor delivered it 
with the message of the donors that it was 
for the engineer and fireman, the engineer 
gave the fireman $2 and kept the rest. Of 
course, he was not selfish, nor jealous of 
his own interest, not to divide fairly with 
him who had stood by his side during the 
trying moment. 

Another incident comes to my mind, 
when an engineer and memberof the B. 
of L. E. wrote a willful and malicious 


letter to a Division another Brother was 
expected to visit, which caused dissatis- 
faction and distrust, and this Brother 
found himself prejudged as an agitator, 
and discourtesy was the consequence. 

Brothers, these are some of the causes 
that work in the direction of a dissatisfied 
condition in our Divisions and sometimes 
culminate in actual disintegration. Some 
member is jealous because some Brother 
is more prosperous than he is, becomes 
spiteful and faultfinding, and places every 
stumblingblock possible in the way of those 
who have been honored by beingchosen to 
fill official places in your Divisions, stay 
away from stated meetings, and use what 
influence they possess to keep others away, 
and make the attendance small, and even 
extend their disloyal and unkind remarks 
to the Grand Officers, and annoy in every 
way the entire rank and file of the 
Order. 

What would you think of your delegate 
should he attend the convention and carry 
with him all these small, jealous and self- 
ish opinions, and on ail occasions declare 
that the Grand Chief must shut himself 
up in his room and not be seen associating 
with the Brothers, for fear he would be 
electioneering for his own retention in 
office. That A. G. C. Youngson must 
have his pay reduced, but must ride night 
and day and visit the 530 Divisions, and 
take the balance of his salary in glory. 
That F. G. A. Ingraham must devote his 
whole time to his books, and must ex- 
plain why he was absent from the office 
for two weeks, the first time in all the 
years he has faithfully served the B. of L. 
E., and whose accounts were never found 
out of balance. That the editor of the 
JouRNAL must wear his pants in his boots, 
and an old silk cap, and work on the 
mileage basis, with no overtime allowed, 
and be suspended from duty if he should 
lose a day or make a mistake. That T. G. 
E. Everett must on mailing day for the 
JOURNAL get inside of the mail bag, go to 
each point of distribution and deliver the 
mail to each Division or individual, or he 
must be condemned and relegated to the 
rear for mistakes, though they are made 
by those who send in the JOURNAL lists. 
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And that Grand Chaplain Dority must de- 
vote his whole time to prayer for the 
35,000 members, and get his pay in the 
next world. These find-fault delegates, 
following their natural bent, must offer a 
resolution in convention requesting the 
Grand Chief to explain this and that, and 
tell what he did with the $60,000 that this 
same class charge him with selling out 
for. 

He must be anrioyed so he will resign 
and give place to some of those would-be 
watch dogs. While our Grand Office is 
run with less force and less expense than 
any other like order, that resolves that 
the number must be reduced and the pay 
of what is left reduced, simply because the 
other fellow has got the office. If it was 
us, it would be different, you know. The 
bards “Shandy Maguire” and “ Mickey 
Free,” who write for the JouRNAL, and 
travel all over the country as entertainers 
of the B. of L. E. at their own expense, 
must not be made honorary members of 
the Grand Body. Why? Isit because we 
can not be? Are we or are we not 
jealous in these things? While this may 
be an overdrawn picture it is nevertheless 
too near the truth, and Brothers, the main 
cause of strife, dissatisfaction and disin- 
tegration can nearly always be traced to 
the few who are not extremists demand- 
ing an advance of the best interests of the 
Brotherhood, but those who are actuated 
by sordid, selfish motives, jealous of all who 
by faithful work and liberal thought oc- 
cupy a higher place inthe hearts and re- 
sponsibilities of their associates. If the 
picture Ihave drawn of the Convention 
were true, you can readily see what tur- 
moil and ill-feeling it would produce, and 
if we transfer it to a Division, the result- 
ant would be if anything worse; so let us 
put the check rein upon ourselves, each 
striving todo as we would be done by, 
and blot out jealousy, the disorganizer of 
all disorganizers, start anew with new re- 
solves, and confidence will be restored 
where lost, be true to the line of the law, 
and you can but be free from jealousy 
and selfishness, and may your flight be 
onward and upward is the earnest wish of 

HARRY RELVERT. 


¢ 
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The High Private. 





RESPHCTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE G. A. R. 





We hear of the chieftains who bravely led 
Their armies forth to the battle plain, 

But scarce a word is ever said 

Of the men who fought, the men who bled, 

Drenching the earth with the blood they shed, 
Flowing from many a vein. 


When dread war sounded his tocsin knell, 
And peace from our land had flown, 
Mid hissing shot and shrieking shell 
They grappled the foe, with the foe they fell ; 
The cannon roar and battle yell 
Smothered the dying groan. 


Their country called and forth they stepped, 
They marched to the front with martial tread, 
Many a maid to her lover crept, 
Many a mother and fond wife wept 
Sad tears for those who long have slept 
In the graves of the unknown dead. 


I would not withhold a word that’s due 

To the chiefs who fought for our dear land, 
But we must not forget the boys in blue, 
How they carried the old flag safely through, 
And were as ready to die or do 

As the highest in command. 


And the soldiers in blue, the soldiers in gray, 
Gallantly fought each other like men; 

But shoulder to shoulder some other day, 

As brothers they’ll stand in battle array, 

Who can doubt how will end the fray 
Under “‘ Old Glory ”’ then? 


Long years have passed, the glorious star 
Of peace sheds light from sea to sea; 
Forget and forgive, let nothing mar 
Stern fate’s decree in our sad war, 
The veteran will bravely bury his scar 
In the grave with Grant and Lee. 
; —Mickey Free 





Such is Fate. 


EDITOR JOURNAL: TheJOURNAL isa very 
welcome visitor to my home, and has been 
for many and many a year. What a vast 
difference is in the book now and when it 
looked something like ‘‘ Hostetter’s Alma- 
nac,”’ and yet we thought it very good at 
that time also. How many of the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood have passed to the 
great beyond since I first weicomed this 
monthly messenger. Who can count the 
number missed from the Division room 
whose places they occupied could never be 
refilled in the eyes of their comrades? 
Division 39, of this place, has lately suffer- 
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ed such a lossin the death of their be- 
loved Brother, John Little, a man well be- 
loved by all who knewhim; but the ever 
fatal open switch closed the earthly career 
of this upright man, a faithful friend, a 
devoted husband and a loving father. 
While attending our county fair lately, 
my attention was called to a magnificent 
monument there on exhibition, and upon 
close inspection I found this beautiful 
piece of construction had been purchased 
from Kelle & Dillard by the widow, Mrs. 
John Little. A more worthy tribute it 
would be impossible to find, and although 
the gentlemanly dealer, Mr. Dillard, kindly 
pointed out to me its many beauties, I 
could not attempt to give a pen picture of 
the marble beauty ,that will mark the 
resting place of one of the best known 
engineers. on the, B..&-/O: S. Wy Jiihte 
monument was constantly the admiration 
of acrowd of people during the entire 
week. . The amount paid was somewhere 
about five hundred dollars. So one byone 
the heroes of the rail are taken away from 
their labors, and widows and orphans left 
to battle alone with the trials and troubles 
of this world. Surely God moves in a 
mysterious way. 

Another of our best respected and well 
known engineers, who has for many years 
been oma passenger run without accident, 
met with a most painful accident right at 
his owndoor. I refer to Engineer Elijah 
Gowdy. Mr. Gowdy was making some re- 
pairs to his sidewalk in front of his beauti- 
ful residence, when in striking a nail it 
flew directly into his eye. The injury was 
so great as to necessitate Mr. Gowdy’s 
going to Cincinnati for medical treatment, 
and it is feared he will eventually lose the 
sight of the injured eye. This seems an- 
other mystery, for a man’s family are 
always fearing some accident while he is 
away on duty; but one would think with 
a hammer and nail just in front of the 
door he would be absolutely safe. Such is 
fate. Wedo not seem to be safe from acci- 
dent at any hour or at any place, Wish- 
ing the Editor, writers and readers the 
compliments of the season, I am as 
ever, Yours fraternally, 

Mrs. HENRY B. Joxxs. 
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The Cause of My Detention. 





RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MR. L. D. TUFTS, 
ROAD FOREMAN OF ENGINES, DELAWARE DIVIS- 
ION, P. R. R. 





You’ve asked for my detention, 
And why I came in late 

While running on the Q., A. & K. road, 
Down through ‘‘Old Maryland State.”’ 


The causes, they are many 
My reasons for it, too, 

And with your kind attention, “Sir,” 
Till relate the facts to you. 


I had the One Hundred and Forty-five, 
A complicated mess, 

And the way she’d moan and groan and blow, 
You’d think her in distress. 


Her fire-box, it was leaking, 
Had been for more than a year, 
And, to add to this confusion, 
The shaking grates were out of gear. 


Her flues were filled with cinders, 
The fire brick just the same, 

And the way that needle would go back 
Was really a sin and shame. 


‘The water in the boiler 

Hadn’t been changed for just six weeks, 
But this was in perfect harmony 

With the rest of the mighty leaks. 


Both boiler checks were leaking, 
The injectors failed to prime, 
And right here let mesay, ‘‘Sir,”’ 

Is where I lost much time. 


How those rods did bang and rattle, 
I knew not what to do, 

For every center that she passed 
I thought her broke in two. 


‘The driving brake was worthless, 
Its leathers were never tight, 

And I’ve used many gallons of water 
In soaking them at night. 


My nerves were all unstrung, “ Sir,” 
The fireman was more than mad, 

It was simply a question of double each hill, 
Oh, I tell you we were sad. 


You haveasked for my detention, 
I’ve tried my best to please, 

But to sum it upina nut-shell, 
The facts of the case are these: 


The wind was high, the steam was low, 
The train behind was a heavy tow, 

The coal was bad and wouldn’t burn, 
The steam was gone to never feturn. 


Quite a change has taken place since then, 
It nearly came too late, 
But I’m the happy possessor now 
Of the noble Sixty-eight. 
—S.G. Fisher, Div. 342. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Sociability. 


MARQUETTE, MICH. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: Experience and ob- 
servation prove that social tendencies are 
the universal order of things. This is 
seen from the rudest savage to the most 
enlightened humanity, comes as natural 
as life and can be traced from infancy. 
The tendency is not only inherent in man 
but is seen in every species, beast with 
beast, bird with bird, fish with fish. We 
are taught that God is love, and to better 
cultivate this tendency in his highest 
creation, he has given all that is needful 
for the wauts of man and all the beauties 
of the universe which evidently conduce 
to the development of love and social re- 
lations. In no visible conditions has 
divine wisdom been more apparent 
than in the social tendencies of human 
nature. By it, allthe benevolent institu- 
tions and all organizations for mutual 
benefit have been made possible. It is to 
the social relations we bear each other, we 
owe our homes, our churches and the 
preservation of our civil governments. It 
is the harmonizer of thought and the anti- 
dote for prejudice and jealousy. How 
different he who makes the best of his 
environments, keeping in social touch, 
making others happy with his own happi- 
ness, from he who is beset with prejudice 
that is rank poison to our social forces, 
which deadens affections and dwarfs sym- 
pathy. Jealousy is another disorgan- 
izer of society and is far too prevalent 
among railroad employes. The prevailing 
opinion of thisclassis, that every one else 
is treated better than they are. While 
this may be true in some cases, the ma- 
jority are either imaginary or have been 
brought about by their own manifesta- 
tions of spleen, and failure to do as they 
would be done by. Jealousy breeds en- 
mity and discord; suppress it, and we re- 
move the greatest barrier within the realm 
of sociology. So it behooves us to exer- 
cise care in our expressions and actions 
toward those with whom we associate, and 
by liberal thought bring us into closer re- 
lations with each other, for the conduct of 
others is merely the reflection of our own 
towards them. Greet a stranger eordially 
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and hew soon a friendship will spring up. 
Treat an animal kindly and how soon it 
will manifest its liking for you. These 
conditions prove that we are in many re- 
spects responsible for the actions of others 
toward us. 

We can, as engineers, advance this social 
influence by correspondence through our 
JouRNAL, relating our varied experiences 
that would be of interest to others. Let 
us adopt the principle of all for each and 
each for all, and we will have the best sys- 
tem of Federation we can adopt. We can 
also advance our social relations by at- 
tending the reading and instruction rooms 
that have been instituted for the purpose 
of disseminating knowledge pertaining to 
our business. Through the energetic 
efforts of our traveling engineers and 
some of our active workers in the B. of L. 
E. and B. of L. F., there has been organized 
here a Mechanical Instruction Association 
on the D.,S.,S. & A. Ry., and it has had 
a wonderful effect, both mentally and 
socially. It has aroused dormant talent, 
and awakened the disinterested. New 
and profitable interest is manifested all 
around. New questions are added to 
those pertinent to our occupation as en- 
gineers and firemen, and we begin to 
keep pace with the times. If we want to 
succeed, in this age of science and prog- 
ress, we must think and act, for the time 
has come when intelligence is weighed in 
the balance, not only when we seek a po- 
sition, but in retaining italso. On almost 
every road, the question is, what are your 
capabilities, and if not up to standard, 
your application is rejected. The object 
of our association is to cultivate mental 
and social power. To be able to perform 
the duties entrusted to our care more in- 
telligently, to be better prepared for any 
emergency, and, above all,to better cement 
our common fellowship, and by it do 
away with many of the causes that pro- 
duce so much friction in our social rela- 
tions. We can, as individuals, exert an 
influence wonderfully effective if we make 
the effort. Not on the street corners, nor 
in the saloons; but by adhering to those 
principles of “do as you would be done 
by” that develop true manhood, and by 
social touch and intellectual exchange of 
thought mold our characters on a higher 
plane of usefulness and happiness—all 
primarily due to whatever degree of so- 
ciability we put in our relations to one 
another. JA VPP Diy) Oa) 
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Will I be Missed ? 


Oh, husband! will you miss me when I lie be- 
neath the sod, 





_And when you tread the path alone together we 


have trod, 

And the scoldings that I gave you will keep run- 
ning thro’ your head ; 

Oh, yes, my dear, I’m certain, you will miss me 
when I am dead. 


Ah, who will button your collar, or who will fix 
your tie, 

Or who will brush your clothes, dear, when be- 
neath the sod I lie, 

And who will search your pockets when you are 
fast asleep in bed, 

I think it almost certain, you will miss me when 
I am dead. 


When you mean to go a hunting, who will help 
you load your shell, 

And who will not believe you when a story you 
will tell 

About an empty whisky flask in your pocket I 
did find ; 

Yes, when I am dead and gone, dear, these scenes. 
will come to mind. 


pe Sly will be so foolish to arise before it’s. 
ay, 
When you want to go a-shooting, to help you get 


away, 

And who will get your breakfast in time for the 
i a 

It seems to me, most certain, such times you will 
think of me. 


When you come home heavily Joaded, as ofttimes. 
you have come, 

(Not with liquor) but with game, dear, as oft- 
times you’ve done, 

Who to your taste will cook it, you are particular, 
you know, 

Such things won’t taste as good, dear, when I am 
lying low. 


And sometimes if you stay out late while meeting 
with the boys, 

And try to come home quiet, noracket or no noise, 

Who isit will be watching in place of being in 


bed, 
Ah, yes, I fully feel, dear, you will miss me when 
I am dead. 


Will you swear in Welsh and English, just as you 
often do, 

But then, I can not hear you—that’s when J’// 
miss you, too. 

Tho’ I have kept you in hot water since the day 
that we were wed, 

There are many things you will miss, dear, when 
Iam lying dead. 


Then who will waste your money, or who will 
drive you mad 

Because your purse is empty when small change 
you thought you had. 

I know it is very possible that all those things 
you dread, 

It will be too awfully quiet when I am lying dead. 


And if when I am walking upon the Golden 
Street, 

Some nice, good-looking fellow by accident I meet,. 

I know it will set you crazy with your foolish 
jealousy, 

And you will raise a fuss in Paradise because he 
spoke to me. 


But cheer up, hubby, don’t look so blue; soon 
I don’t intend to go, 
I will treat you, dear, as oft I’ve done, to many a 
family row. 
These things I did, for well I knew it would scare 
you again to wed, 
For there’s none on earth would suit you if the 
one you have were dead. 
Mrs. Henry B. Jones. 
Washington, Indiana. ‘ 
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Traveling Engineers’ Innovation. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: Your publication of 
the report of the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association on a uniform examination of 
firemen for promotion, and new men for 
employment on the railways of the coun- 
try, has acted like the proverbial thunder- 
clap in a clear sky, amongst the men in 
this locality. We have not been so agi- 
tated by any question pertaining to our 
avocation in years, except the late Io per 
cent. cut in our wages. We think that 
unless the masters of motive power of the 
roads on which the traveling engineers 
are employed told them to formulate sucha 
formidable list of questions, that it was very 
intrusive in those men to interfere in the 
duties of their superiors. We never heard 
of this association until about a year ago, 
and the guestion to ask is this: What did 
the railways do to man their engines in- 
telligently before the traveling engineers 
were organized? If an investigation into 
the motives of the traveling engineers were 
made, it would be found that the elevation 
of the enginemen intellectually was not 
so much the desire of that body as the 
making of a market for the sale of tech- 
nical books and papers by a few of them. 
If the rules of that body are adopted to 
govern all further acquisitions to the rail- 
way service, what a splendidly physical and 
intellectual army of men such service can 
boast of! Uncle Sam won’t be in it any 
more. Just think, ye candidates for run- 
ning, 234 main questions to be answered, 
between the time you first get on an en- 
gine to fire, until you graduate, besides as 
many auxiliary ones as they can think up! 
I think it was a character in one of Mary- 
att’s novels, named Mr. Midshipman Easy, 
who on his examination by the Nautical 
Board of Great Britain, for promotion in 
“the King’s Navee,” when asked one 
question bordering on the technical, and 
out of the ordinary routine of seafaring 
business, answered the big-wigs by saying: 
“T’d let her go to the devil;” and many a 
poor aspirant for promotion in modern 
railroading, when confronted by the list of 
questions formulated by the traveling engi- 
neers, for his examination, would improve 
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on Midshipman Kasy’s answer by adding: 


. “And that she may never come back.” 


When a man fires six months, he is in- 
vited to answer a few questions, as follows: 
“What engine have you been firing?” 
How could some of the athletes of the 
chain-gang reply to that? Another: 
“What build and class of engines are 
they?” On our road we would reply: “A 
little of all kinds, and it would be a pretty 
long-headed man who could tell which 
kind predominates. Another: “ About 
how much coal does engine so and so 
burn?” That’s a tough one, if the scales 
in the tank are not in working order, and 
the number of cars not uniform each trip. 
The only man who could give the technical 
titles to the next question I'll jot down is 
one who has been employed constantly 
wheeling smoke in a gas-house: ‘“ Do 
you know anything about black smoke, 
and what it is?” The last question in 
the list of “ feelers” is this: “What area 
fireman’s duties when arriving at engine 
before going out on the road?” Id sug- 
gest that the answer should be: “ To take 
a last fond look at the grub basket, and be 
sure there is enough of the staff of life to 
last going round the horn.” 

The committee says that after a man has 
fired for eighteen months, he be called on 
to the carpet again and sounded with a 
deeper plummet, to see if bottom can be 
struck. Listen: ‘What is your idea of 
proper size of stack, imside diameter, 
length and taper or straight inside?” 
Suppose a fireman had been employed on 
one engine since entering the employ of 
the company, eighteen months previous, 
and he felt that he had incubated an idea 
in his brain about stacks, then went to 
the M. M. and said that he wanted his idea 
put into practical force, and so forth, 
where would he be after the scrap? Next: 
“ Will air enough come through the grates 
and fire to form perfect combustion?” 
Next: “ What is the object of the brick 
arch?’’—some of us never saw a brick 
arch. Next: “Explain how you would 
fire an engine to make her steam well, run 
light on coal, and avoid unnecessary 
smoke.” Id answer: Hypnotize the 
gauge, and put a tallow dip into the 
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firebox, lighted, a la Col. Mulberry Sellars. 
Here is a question I once heard asked of a 
fireman, and answered, too, yet it would 
not be in keeping with the experts of the 
traveling engineers for aman to give such 
an answer to the same question which 
they ask in their 234 feelers. In the early 
eighties, before railway consolidation had 
assumed present proportions, there was a 
very pompous master mechanic on the 
Kansas and Gulf Short Line. One day 
much time was lost, and the M. M. went to 
the “colored man and brother” to ascer- 
tain the cause of thedelay. He tried to 
terrify Sambo by the ferocity of his look, 
but Sambo was not to be terrified. The 
M. M. asked: “What in the blankity 
blank is the reason that you can not make 
this engine steam?” “Dunno, massa, 
guess it’s the way she’s built.” “How 
does she act?” “Damn poorly, massa.” 
“How does the blower work?” ‘Not 
worth a damn cuss, massa, and if you fix it 
up alittle it won't doa bit of harm.” As 
the committee, amongst their other nu- 
merous questions, asked: “ How does the 
blower operate?” many an unfortunate 
would be justified in replying in the dialect 
of Sambo. 

It isn’t my intention to follow the report, 
question by question ; for if I did, I’d find 
the most absurd lot of rot ever formulated 
by men, who from their positions are sup- 
posed to be possessed of some horse sense; 
and I would also show that there are birds 
amongst them who do not hesitate foul- 
ing their own nests. The whole get-up is 
absurd. It would do more tocreate a feel- 
ing of devil-may-care on railroads to adopt 
such an examination than all the frothings 
of hot-heads combined, who go about 
with chips on their shoulders for officials 
to knock off. What a boat a couple of 
thousand such experts would be in if the 
Grievance Committee failed in getting 
some concessions, and the vote was taken 
to ‘‘ go or stay;” somebody would be justi- 
fied in jumping up and saying: “I vote 
we go; we are experts, and the company 
will take us back and concede everything 
we ask, because we are sound in wind and 
limb, Jim dandies in hearing, eagles in 
eyesight, and no scab can fill our places.” 
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You, in your able editorial, in the No- 
vember issue of the JOURNAL, voiced the 
sentiments of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine in every thousand of our member- 
ship. Were I to continue, I would be 
simply repeating your arguments, but I 
could not refrain from expressing my 
opinion, and denouncing the innovation 
of those men who assume: the duties of 
their superiors. DIV. 433. 





Edna, Do You Remember ? 





Do you remember, Edna, dear, 

The smothered sigh and unshed tear, 

My anxious face blanched with a fear, 
When first I said I loved you, 

As we walked home that sweet June night, 
Beneath the soft electric light, 

Your eyes aglow with joy so bright 

Said you’d be always true? 


Have you forgotten the little grove 
Where again I told you of my love, 
Which to your cheek the blushes drove, 
And there it was you told me - 

In your sweet, shy and timid way, 

That you had loved me many a day, 
That evening in the twilight gray 

You let me fondly hold thee? 

Oh, Edna, dear, I’m thinking still 

Of that glad eve among the hills, 

And whispering trees and rippling rills, 
Thy pleasing happy glances. 

We had one hour of blissful love, 

As by ourselves we slowly roved 
Beneath the stars, the moon above 
Pierced eerie gloom with lances. 


I'll ne’er forget that dewy eve, 

I held your form mid joy and grief, 

My heart was sad so soon to leave, 

We loved each other ever. 

I kissed you o’er and o‘er again, 

My whispered words you answered then ; 
We heard the rumbling of the train, 

And knew that we must sever. 


How can I tell of stubborn pride, 
That robbed me of my bonny bride, 
And tho’ a man, I’ve often cried 

Out ’gainst our separation. 

You told me you were not to blame, 

I would not listen, more’s the shame, 
And now my very thoughts proclaim 
I’m under condemnation. 


But now, alas! it is too late, 
We cannot change the ways of Fate, 
And so I’ll wait, and wait and wait, 
Till we are reunited. 
For Death’s dark shadow soon will fall, 
And peace, I hope, will come to alt 
Who wait on this terrestrial ball, 
Where loving lives are blighted. 
—Joseph R. Piatt. 
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[,adies’ |.)epartment. 


Communications for publication should be sent 
to the Editress, Mrs. BERT WEBB, 87 McDaniel 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., not later than the roth of the 
month. ; 








To the Editress. 





DEAR MADAM: I am pained to think 
That through procrastination, 
Caused by the sight of pen and ink, 
I'd give my friends vexation ; 
One lady in your columns says 
I’m growing kind of weary 
Or sinking into lazy ways, 
To her neglect, the dearie! 


T’ll ne’er refuse a friendly pen 
To do its bounden duty, 
But, madam, think of all the men 
Who fell ensnared by beauty ; 
Sweet 472ly doos, experience tells, 
Have caused a deal of snarling, 
T’ve known some make domestic hells 
Signed ‘‘ Dearest love” or ‘‘ Darling!” 


A chap should hoof it many miles 
To tell a girl he’d love her, 

O’er rocky roads, o’er ‘‘ slopes and stiles,” 
Until he’d bend above her, 

“Then whisper how he’d always do s 
His level best to get her ; 

But never let the charmer view 
His name inside a letter. 


I don’t insinuate at all 
My unknown friend would ever 

My household sweets change into gall 
By any base endeavor. 

A girl I feel she is and sweet, 
A most bewitching creature, 

Whose smiles could prostrate at her feet 
Men made of human nature. 


TViltakea chance—most all men do— 
If but her name she’ll send me, 
Or give the privilege to you, 
Who’ll cheerfully befriend me. 
Acourteous note she’ll then receive, 
My diffidence explaining, 
One sure to get mea reprieve 
From her unjust complaining, 
—Shandy Magutre. 
—————“( <> 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mmk&. EDITRESS: It is not often I seek 
your pages as a contributor. I prefer 
generally being a gleaner—picking up 
bright bits that fall from the pens of 
others. I heartily enjoy the JOURNAL, 
and am proud to know that we have a part 
jin its noble work. Do the readers of our 
department know what use the revenue 


‘derived from the issue of the JOURNAL is 
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putto? It goes to help feed and clothe the 
unfortunate orphans of departed engineers. 
What a noble cause; what an incentive to 
work! I wish I could live to see the day 
that twice as many JOURNALS were issued 
as at present. How easy it would be for 
each Division of the G. I. A. to have a 
JouRNAL Agent; each member of the Di- 
vision a self-appointed agent to look up 
one or more subscribers. If each mem- 
ber would do this, we could add to the 
list over 5,000 names. Wouldn’t that bea 
grand Christmas present? Wouldn’t Bro. 
Salmons think himself well paid for his 
kindness to the G.I. A.? Let us try it, 
Sisters. January is close at hand, and I 
know if your friends onte commence 
reading the JOURNAL they will never be 
willing to do without it. Remember, by 
doing this work we will be helping the 
helpless, and earning our right to be 
termed charitable. 


It is very gratifying to me to read the 
Division News. Short though they be, - 
from necessity, they denote the prosper- 
ity of the Divisions. They tell us that our 
object “to promote fraternal love and so- 
ciability is being verified.” Of those who 
selfishly hold aloof from these festivities, 
I want to ask are you doing your duty by 
remaining at home reading book or paper, 
are you assisting in “every way you can” 
in elevating the social standing of our 
railroad people? No; by your exclusive- 
ness you are not only depriving others of 
the sunshine you might shed upon their 
path, but you are dwarfing your own 
mind, narrowing it down until it is no 
wider than the walls of your own home. 
Wake up, go forth; do your part, or when 
too late you will discern that we have 
passed beyond you and have no time to 
turn back and pick you up. 


In arranging the programme for the 
winter’s socials, my Sisters, make a special 
effort to entertain the young people. Our 
boys and our girls must have amusement. 
How much better for them to enjoy those 
prepared by the loving hands of mothers 
and fraternal Sisters than to go to amuse- 
ments prepared by those whose only 
anxiety is the door receipts. Have lively 
socials, jolly sleigh rides, an occasional 
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parlor dance, anid it won’t be long before 
every boy and girl will long for the enter- 
tainments of the G. IL. A. 

Before closing I want to say one word 
for our Sisters “D.” We haven’t many; 
they are fewer than the world would have 
us believe, but as the birthday of our 
King is drawing near, it is meet and right 
for us to remember that God came into 
this world to save simmers. In a measure 
we are a// sinners, and the Bible hath it, 
“Judge not, lest ye be judged. 

LETITIA B. MURDOCK. 





MME. EDITRESS: The coming of, an- 
other Christmas brings to my memory 
fond recollections of times past. Well do 
Iremember a pleasant two weeks spent 
(in imagination) ia company with some of 
the Auxiliary members (mostly Presidents) 
and a few of the Brothers of the B. of L. 
E. These two weeks embraced various 
kinds of festivities, which for the benefit 
of those who were not there, I will de- 
scribe, and the incidents therewith con- 
nected endeavor to relate, disclosing the 
names of those who participated. 

Were you one of them? If so, I hope 
you will enjoy the reading of it as much 
as I do the relating of it. 

Having conceived the idea of inviting 
acrowd to spend the holidays in a con- 
tinuous round of merry-making, I thought 
of the home of some relatives living on a 
farm of many Akers, up the St. Clair 
river, which would just suit our purpose. 
Accordingly, I induced my Cousins to 
Curry faver with my Uncles to get their 
consent. It is needless to state the Young 


people left no Stone unturned to gain the’ 


Day. Though at first hard as Flint (Uncle 
Hays, in his Blunt way, saying he was 
afraid of its ‘ Costin(g) too much”), by the 
use of all their persuasive Powers finally 
succeeded in getting them to lend a Hand 
to the project. Then we went to Work 
with a Will. Cousins Is(a)bell and Polly 
prepared the House, and made all things 
Bright for the occasion. It was our desire 
to invite all our friends, but being restrict- 
ed as tonumbers, we jotted down a Page full 
of names, and began to Wright invitations. 
All who received them (being Hale and 
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hearty) accepted, and on the morning of 
the 24th of December, everything being 
Reddie, we made an Early start, hoping to 
reach our destination by Knight. Those 
living at a distance chartered a Car(r) to 
reach the starting point. The ground had 
a thick Cover of Snow and our Blythe and 
merry crowd in several large sleds pulled 
out of one of the Parks. So intense was 
the enthusiasm of some of our number 
thatone of the more sedate members (I 
think it was Mrs. Morsey) suggested turn- 
ing down an Alley. A few moments of 
swift driving brought us to the country 
Rhoades, which being Rocky in Spotts, 
only added to our amusement, as each one 
was compelled to hang on like a Leach. 
Two of our young people, namely, Lin- 
coln Murdock and Goldie Arthur, failing 
to secure a Seat-on one of the large sleds, 
followedin a Cutter, and both declared that 
we sped so fast it was impossible to Keep 
Pace with us. We thought the fascinating 
Brown eyes, Cherry lips and dainty Fair- 
head of Goldie was such an attraction that 
he went slow on purpose to make the way 
Long. Then every Little while he had to 
adjust the Newfer Robe, which took some 
time, of course. Just as the sun began to 
Redden the heavens in the West, we pulled 
over the Brow of the Hill and beheld a 
capacious farm house, which was to be the 
end of our journey. A merry laugh Rang 
out when we espied a large, fat Puffin(g)- 
berger running down the Lane with the 
evident Polite intention of opening the 
Gates for us. The horses were taken to the 
Barns and we were ushered into the house, 
where an open fire-place and well-spread 
table gave promise of good-cheer. We 
lost notime in making our way to the 
dining room, where the savory Hammond 
eggs, Graham gems, Rice pudding and 
fragrant Coffee, proved a supper fit fora 
King, and aunt Bowley was pronounced an 
expert Cook. Harriet led the way to the 
sitting room and the next few hours were 
passed with music and Story telling. The 
grand Everett piano was made to ring, 
Mickey Free gave us some fine recitations, 
and the Kazoo band, which was formed in 
St. Paul, favored us with some selections 
in Minor Keys which were Kind of dole- 
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ful. Having decided to arise at 7 Sharp 
next morning, we soon retired. The fires 
throughout the house were Allwood, Cole 
’ being scarce in those parts. These open 
Wood fires and the old-fashioned Vallance 
on the beds, gave the rooms a homelike 
appearance. Christmas morning came 
and with it the usual expectations, sur- 
prises and general exchange of Gift(s). 
Col. Fuller, a dignitary of the Law, in- 
vited us to a grand Christmas dinner, 
and at the appointed hour we drew up to 
his stately residence, where a Porter as- 
sisted usin. The house was beautifully 
decorated with Flowers growing in Potts. 
Hanging from the Center of the room was 
a cage holding acanary Bird, and it wasa 
pleasure to hear it Carrol so sweetly in 
mid-winter. Through the united efforts 
of the Baker, the Butler and the Gardner, 
we were served with a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten dinner. We had Fish, both Herr(on)- 
ing and Salmon, Fow/(e)l of all kinds, a 
fine Legg of mutton (which tasted Vealy 
it was so tender), vegetables of every de- 


scription, which, with plenty of Pound . 


cake and OJewine, made all feel jolly and 
ready to participate in the dance which 
was given that evening in the upper Hall. 
As Goldie entered with her father, we all 
pronounced her the Bell of the ball. 
Soon Lincolnfelter presence near, going 
quickly to her side, whispered, “ Dar- 
ling, shall we lead the dance?” His 
tone was enough to Warn(hjer that a 
Webb was being woven about her. 
This tete Tate was noticed by many, some 
of whom Calder a coquette; others Shedd 
tears through envy, and a Fight between 
‘a certain two was narrowly averted. Later 
in the evening, it became evident that ifa 
chance offered he would Pop(p) the ques- 
tion, and that the services of a Chaplain 
would soon be needed. We afterwards 
learned that the magic words, “Be M(c)y 
Bride, Dear,” had been spoken, and she had 
answered, Aeysir. A Collum might be given 
to this romance, but we must be Hasting 
on. The next day we were to have a Fox 
hunt; Mr. Ingraham, being a skillful 
Rider and good Hunter, led the Chase. 
One of the exciting incidents of the day 
occurred when Snook thought he espied 
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a Wolf, and Eddy, the little son of Patrick 
Welsh, feared it might beaLyon. The 
question was for him a Sticker, but when 
the chase resulted in the capture of a small 
Roe the youngster was heard to ask, “is 
that Allpaugh?” The next happy event was 
the Applebee held at the home of Mrs. 
Stewart And(h)erson Taylor. The knives 
were sharp as Steel, and the merry crowd 
worked with energy, until each one had 
peeled a peck of beautiful apples without 
a Speck or flaw, when all were eager to 
see the Tra(y)go round. It soon made its 
appearance, laden with doughnuts and fine 
new cider. Here young Gurney, as usual, 
put a conundrum: “If the Price of a glass 
of cider is a sweet smile, what is Water- 
worth?” and was quickly answered by the 
Rose, “Not much, if it’s Riley,’ which 
made us Howland laugh. 

Time and space forbid detailing the 
numerous pleasures which occupied the 
remaining days. I could use a Ream of 
paper in telling it all, but am afraid it 
would go to the waste basket ina Lump(p), 
onaccount oflength. Alltoo soon the last 
evening came. We gathered in the parlor 
and each felt the Payne of parting. To 
cheer us up, we called on Shandy Maguire, 
who succeeded in raising our spirits. 
Moses then struck the Secord on the 
piano, and we joined in singing a Fa(i)r- 
well Lay, and each voiced the sentiment 
“May your shadow never Beless,” as ex- 
pressed by NORAH O’NEIL. 








MME. EDITRESS: It is so rare that the 
Department is favored with drippings from 
the pen of a contributor who does more 
than follow in a conventional path and 
utter platitudes on social ethics with 
which the world has already been flooded, 
that to read an article in its columns from 
one who dares to be really Christlike in 
her judgments gives such pleasure and 
encouragement that I am impelled to offer 
approval of the truly Christian words of © 
“Tovice.” While I have heen amused at 
the smalltalk of our writers in regard 
to “Mrs. D.” I still have pitied them be- 
cause of the barrenness of good in their 
hearts. Our correspondent defines ‘“ Mrs. 
D.” as the one at whom men can point 
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their finger. Why should ez point their 
finger at her? They had much better use 
the finger in turning the leaves of the 
Bible until it reaches the page where they 
may read, ‘‘Tet him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.” Should they heed 
the spirit of this command, “ Mrs. D.” 
could look very leisurely for pointed 
fingers and would not need the aid of an 
expert in numbers to assist in counting 
them. Suppose the Sisters should all stop 
and reflect that “ Mrs. D.” is good Brother 
D.’s wife; that Brother D. is a loyal B. of 
L. EH. member; that his wife is very dear 
to him, and that any stab given her goes 
through his heart and makes the light of 
his fireside flicker dimly with sorrow and 
despair. Thereis no greater cruelty in 
our power to inflict. Then, too, what 
possible harm could come to a good 
woman through “Mrs. D.” becoming a 
member of her Division. About the finest 
rebuke I ever heard of being administered 
was offered by a country woman, to cold, 
selfish haughtiness and pride. A richly 
dressed lady sat in a suburban car run- 
ning into New York City. Farther down 
on the long seat sat one whose gaudy 
dress and haggard face told pitifully of 
the life she lived. A cheery, wholesome- 
looking farmer’s wife entered the car and 
took a seat between them. Like many of 
her class opportunities for social pleasures 
had been limited, but her happy nature 
had not been repressed. She innocently 
desired companionship. The fine lady, 
with her cold, frowning face, repelled her. 
She turned to the other unhappy looking 
creature, and began chatting with ease 
and genuine good-will. The purse-proud 
Christian on her other side slily pulled at 
the folds of her gingham dress. ‘ Hush, 
hush,” whispered she, “ you must not talk 
to that woman.” “Why not?” queried 
the farmer’s wife. ‘Oh, she zs bad.” The 
dear, good farm-wife confidently pushed 
her sun bonnet back a little farther from 
her face and carelessly replied, ‘‘Oh, la 
suz; that’s not catching in our family.” 
Was ever answer better made? When I 
hear of Sisters being so afraid of the 
social contact with ‘‘ Mrs. D.,”’ I can not 
help but think of the version the old lady 
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would put on their fear of contagion. 
Poor" Mrsvi0D sThes) thetght op nes 
always brings to our mind the tragic end- 
ing of a human life, so pathetically told 
by Hood. The frail body, when it could 
endure the hopeless darkness of life no 
longer, had plunged from the bridge into 
the cold waters below. 
“O, it was pitiful, 
In a whole city full, 
Home she had none.’’ 
In a spirit of divine love this great- 

hearted poet begs them to 


“Lift her up tenderly, 
Fashioned so slenderly.”’ 


May we not handle the character of 
“Mrs. D.” tenderly, all the more for its 
being ‘‘ fashioned so slenderly?” And let 
us think with sincere pity of Bro. D., and 
extend to him that charity that will make 
his life most blest—that of recognizing 
his wife as a sister woman. I bless ‘ Lov- 
ice” for her lovely teachings. 

And now, dear Editress, let me confess, 
I, too, should have smarted under the. 
same lash which was applied to Bro. Harry 
Relvert. In the same number in which 
his quotation marks were omitted, I closed 
my article with three stanzas. Myself, 
or someone else, omitted the quotation 
marks. I never, never should dare to 
perpetrate upon our readers the pretense 
of an ability to make a rhyme. My con- 
science has been nagging me ever since 
to make the correction. 

I regret exceedingly that “Jacqueta’s ” 
article, in November issue, shows that 
what I meant as an argument in favor of 
woman’s right to choose for herself (in- 
stead of letting some other woman lay 
down the law for her) her pathway through 
life was accepted as personal allusions. 
As she frankly confesses, she is proud to 
know that she is as she is, there comes 
to my mind that ancient gentleman who 
“thanked God that he was not as 
other men.” Also that. more modern 
example of Phariseeism, told of in this 
rhyme: 

‘Proud of her beauty, 
Proud of her pride, 


A very proud woman 
Was Mrs. McBride.”’ 


M. E. BEDELL,,. 
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‘« Retrospection.’’ 





When the autumn leaves have fallen, 
And the bleak winds whistle past, 
O’er the lawns and forests whirling, 
Dancing in the maddening blast, 
Then I, by my humble fireside 
Sit and meditate alone, 
All my summer friends have vanished, 
Like the leaves, have basely flown. 


In the bright and happy springtime, 
Friends, both gay and debonair, 

Dwelt within the airy castles 
Of my vouth’s Elysium fair. 

An artless smile, the winning charm 
That lured them to my feet ; 

And the world was naught but sunshine, 
Filled with bloom and beauties sweet. 


But spring soon changed to summer, 
When the cares of life crowd in, 

And the ceaseless strifes and struggles 
Make our conquests hard to win ; 

Soon our joys are turned to sorrows, 
And our friends prove false, alas ! 

Fate has placed a barrier round us 
Which we find it hard to pass. 


As the years roll on, we gather 
Pearls of wisdom, dearly bought, 
And we realize these lessons 
Were not given us for naught. 
Youth is like the happy springtime 
When the buds their leaves unfold, 
But the summer flowers they bring us 
Turn to autumn’s richer gold. 


Soon will snowflakes flitting earthward 
Gover all with robes of white, 

Hiding all of summet’s. beauties 
From my eager, longing sight. 

Then I turn my fading vision 
To the beauteous realms above, 

To the riper, richer treasures 


Of a life redeemed by love. —Clatr. 





MME. Epirress: In reading the JouR- 
NAL, I see three Sisters have answered my 
communication in August number, and I 
am pleased to see two of them express 
themselves so clearly. To “A. Sister,” I 
wiil say, I know our Order is opposed to 
classification, that was my reason for writ- 
ing. Now take care, Sisters, that this 
classification does not take place outside 
of the Division room; there is the only 
place it can be clearly shown. “Engi- 
neer’s Wife” (with a toss of her head I 
imagine) says, ‘‘ Our investigating commit- 
tee is responsible,” etc. Now, Sister, were 
you ever on the committee? If you were, 
then you know how difficult it is; now 
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ponder a while and be a little lenient. 
“O. G. S.,” you are the kind I like to hear 
from; leave classification out altogether, 
outside as well as inside of our Division 
rooms, and if an engineer’s wife joins our 
Order let us call on her andif she has no 
parlor to receive us in, let us be friendly 
as we can, and never take any notice how 
her house is furnished, for itis not always 
a woman’s fault if her home is not neatly 
furnished, and when we leave she will be 
glad that we have made her forget her 
cares for a while, and will think of us as 
“real Sisters.” Are we doing what we 
can to promote the welfare of our 
Order?” Since reading your piece I 
have been thinking how to promote so- 
ciability, for that is one great point with 
us. Now, youall know, that in society 
the ladies have their regular “at home” 
days, even to the hour to receive their 
friends. Now as they are ladies of leisure, 
they could easily receive atany time. Now, 
I don’t want any of the Sisters to cry out 
“aping” at me, but why not let us follow 
their example? I will speak of myself; if 
you come on Monday you are apt to find 
me washing, unless some good fairy helps 
me to finish early; and on Tuesday I iron 
all day; on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday I do not have much to do, and 
could easily entertain my friends, and 
would be prepared to do so, where on 
either of those first days I might not have 
things so tidy as I would like. Some of 
our Sisters board and could be “ at home ” 
any time, but Iam speaking of the work- 
ing Sister. I think we would feel better 
to know our Sister was prepared to re- 
ceive us and does not feel embarrassed at 
us finding her altogether unprepared for 
company. Now, don’t you think this would 
help us to be sociable, without interfering 
with our work? Atleast it won’t hurt to 
try it. The above was written in October, 
but I neglected to post it, and now before 
doing so I will say a few words to “ Loy- 
ice.” Iam afraid you have “jumped the 
track,” you have not followed me exact- 
ly. I classified according to social stand- 
ing, not zz but owt of the Division room, 
and you know our early raising will call up 
reflection. It takes more than a good edu- 
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cation to reach the heart and make us 
what we should be in this world. Would 
that all our Sisters might read and re- 
member what our Order was organized for. 
Iadmire this piece very much, but have 
patience, “ Lovice,” it will be so in time. I 
have heard several refined and educated 
ladies express themselves thus. The Aux- 
iliary is only in its infancy yet. Wait for 
eight or ten years and see how it will be 
improved. My earnest prayer is that God 
may teach us to do right in and out of the 
Division room, and do by others as we 
would have them do by us. 


Fraternally, Mary. 





MME. EpITRESS: I have long been a 
firm believer in the reciprocity of good- 
will between the B. of L. E. and its Auxil- 
iaries. Recent local events have increased 
my faith. “How good it is to dwell in 
unity!” It is the avowed mission of the 
G. I. A. to advance the interests of its 
brother order, especially is this true of 
Div. 1o9. A year ago, when the Lehigh 
Valley Brothers decided to strike, Wilkes- 
barre was well supplied with “scabs.” The 
local B. of L. E. used funds freely, until 
their treasury was alarmingly depleted; 
its ever-loyal Auxiliary, without solicita- 
tion, and with happy good-will, stretched 
out its hand and proffered one hundred 
and fifty dollars to help them in their 
struggle. It was accepted as if it was due 
them; we felt repaid, knowing that should 
the Auxiliary’s time of need ever come 
our Brothers would reciprocate. The 
year passed by; our depleted treasury 
claimed our attention ; we decided to give 
asocial last month, and charge twenty-five 
cents for supper. The city press heralded 
our scheme to the public. The Brothers 
of Div. 263 being notified and invited by 
their wives, the Sisters were happy in 
anticipating the lovely, generous ‘way in 
which its members would remember the 
incident of the Lehigh Valley strike. The 
date of the social at last arrived; a fine 
supper was served; the public came in its 
Sunday clothes; the Sisters, most all, at- 
tended, so did the Brothers, at least all but 
hundred and twelve of the hundred and fif- 
teen members of Div. 263. Our hearts were 
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made glad, and our treasury purse bulged 
with the seventy-five cents which their 
coming gave to us. Maybe kind Provi- 
dence will enable us to save it, to help 
them with when another strike occurs. 
God bless their generous hearts, their 
kindness shall never be forgotten. Loy- 
alty and pride are multiplied by this ap- 
preciation of our efforts. I want to thank 
our past editress, through the columns of 
our Department, for her noble defense of 
both men and women in September num- 
ber. God made both, not with the inten- 
tion that the one should shun the other as 
something vile, but rather that fraternal 
love and esteem should make them fit 
associates. Every woman who advances 
the idea that men are not fit for the com- 
panionship of women insults both sexes. 
Men are the sons of mothers, the brothers 
of sisters, husbands of wives; does it not 
insult the mother to say her son is not fit 
to be a co-worker with women? What a 
shock it would be to a loving sister’s 
pride to know that a woman might not 
write at the same desk with her brother, 
for fear of losing her “dainty womanli- 
Let us be thankful that we have 
one woman in our Order who is able and 
brave enough to always use her eloquent 
pen in defense of the rights of both men 
and women, regardless of the illogical 
and time-worn platitudes with which con- 
ventional shams have tried to drown truth 
and justice, the majority of our réaders 
are taught, strengthened and convinced 
by her writings. Permit me also to ex- 
press my warm approval of what “ Lovice ” 
says in September number. She evidently 
knows the real meaning of the dear littie 
word, “charity,” that it means to gzve to 
those who are in need, and that it is 
charity of a Christianlike kind to give to 
Sister D. the benefit of her strong, pure 
character, by treating her as a Christian 
woman should treat one whose life and 
principles had not been so well hedged 
as to always hold her upright. “Sister 
D.” is a Brother’s wife, let us not forget 
that, and drive a dagger into the happiness 
of his friends by scorning his wife, or avail- 
ing ourselves of the advantage of our black- 
balling law. I write this last because I feel 
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that the Sisters who will black-ball a Broth- 
er’s wife are not loyal tothe B. of L. E., and 
the Sister who would cast contumely on 
her, and not be brave enough to do it 
openly, telling her Division her reasons, 
is not worthy the name of Sister. The 
courage to tell openly our convictions is 
the only thing that can in the least ex- 


cuse our using black-balls. 
May Charity and Love 
Descending from above 


Inspire us all. 
JENNIE. 








MME. EDITRESS: How often do we hear 
our Sisters say: “ We do not have time to 
read.” Jam like the Sister in Chattanooga 
Division,—I take time, or maketime. I too 
look forward with anxiety for our JOUR- 
NAL. We-have so much interesting read- 
ing matter. I do think it is so nice to 
know that through our JOURNAL we can 
know just how we are all prospering, if 
we will only once in awhile drop a card. 
I feel that my substance would not be 
much good. Oh, my dear Sisters, if you 
appreciate your Auxiliary, and the noble 
cause for which you have taken great 
obligations to do all you can for the Order, 
and you know our motto, “Justice, Morality, 
Sobriety and Truth,” if you would stop for 
a moment and think for what cause we 
have taken stfch vows, how careful we 
would be toward speaking evil of a Sister 
or Brother. I, for one, think it a great 
honor to be counted as oneof the “Queens 
of America,” as Bro. Deloss Everett gives 
us that worthy name. Let us in truth be 
what we are represented, as we belong to 
one of the largest and most widespread 
organizations amongst Eve’srace. In our 
last JOURNAL the Division News was more 
interesting than ever. The announcement 
of how Div. 6 visited the 124th Tribe, I 
enjoyed a hearty laugh over all to myself. 
Sister M. H. McCannon, give us a good 
piece again, and I can assure you another 
hearty laugh. Yours in fraternal love, 

PRES. 189. 
eta LE PE RR 


[The following letter from Miss Jennie 
Wilson will explain the call for canceled 
stamps. I would like to say to all those 
who sent stamps to me to forward to her, 
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that after receiving her letter, and know- 
ing they had the desired amount, I did not 
send them on, but have them here, and if 
anyone wishes them returned, will do so 
with pleasure. I desire to thank all for 
their interest, especially the little children, 
whose names I would love to mention had 
I the space to spare. EDITRESS. ] 





STAPLES, MINN. 

MME. EpDITRESS: I return many, many 
thanks to all who so kindly responded to 
Mrs. Murdock’s call, in August JOURNAL, 
to send canceled stamps to my address, so 
that Icould assist in collecting the amount 
necessary to procure artificial limbs for a 
poor unfortunate little girl. In Mrs. Mur- 
dock’s notice, it said that the government 
offered me the limbs if I could collect the 
one million stamps; this is a mistake, the 
offer was made to the little girl herself. 
I was only assisting her with my little 
mite. Theschool children of Staples sent 
her over eight thousand, and I am happy 
to say she has secured the desired amount 
to get her limbs. 

Owing to the many letters which I have 
received, asking me how it happened— 
and as it was impossible to answer each 
one—with your permission, I will, as nearly 
as I can remember, relate how it occurred. 
Early in the winter of 1891, Mollie Gun- 
derson, of Mandan, Dak., a poor little girl 
who used to help her parents by selling 
milk to passengers on the Northern Pacific 
trains, was in some way knocked down 
and run over, and both limbs injured so 
badly that she was brought to Brainard, 
Minn., to the Northern Pacific Sanitarium, 
where both limbs were amputated. I 
lived in Brainard at that time, and used to 
visit Mollie in her hours of suffering and 
sorrow, and learned to love the poor little 
unfortunate girl; she remained in Brain- 
ard nearly all winter. As soon as she was 
able to travel, her mother took her home. 
I heard no more from her until afterI re- 
turned from St. Paul Convention, when 
there appeared an article in the Staples 
paper, stating what the government had 
offered to do for her; so I entered into 
the work with the rest, and I am happy to 
think that the task has been finished in so 
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short a time, and that poor little Mollie 
will be able to care for herself and relieve 
her poor mother of the burden which she 
has had to bear for more than three years, 
and I know the readers of the JOURNAL 
who contributed toward this will also feel 
thankful that it has been accomplished. 
Again I thank one and all. Yours, with 
love, JENNIE WILSON. 





Mk. EpItREsS: In view of the fact 
that only twelve pages of the B. of L. E. 
JOURNAL are appropriated to the use of 
the ladies of the G. I. A., and that most of 
the readers of these pages are the wives 
of engineers, and women who have very 
little time to devote to “ guessing ” conun- 
drums of a thoroughly unprofitable na- 
ture, would it not be better for Sister 
Morsey to give us some of , the valuable 
suggestions which we feel sure she is 
capable of doing, in regard to the more 
practical questions of life? Many an en- 
gineer’s wife just starting in life would be 
pleased to obtain some hints on house- 
keeping, which, since she has it all to do 
herself, is rather harder than she at first 
thought it could be. Her husband is, per- 
haps, not on a regular “run,” his salary in 
consequence is very small, he is trying 
to pay for a home, and the little woman 
who has linked her destiny to his “for 
better or worse” feels that it is her duty 
to do allin her power to assist him in his 
efforts toward independence. Once or 
twice she has even undertaken to do the 
washing, but try as she may, she cannot 
remove the grease, which clings in great 
black spots to the blue overalls that her 
husband wears. She has succeeded in 
almost blistering her hands and thor- 
oughly worn out her patience, but the 
grease remains obstinate and no amount 
of soap and rubbing has any effect. In an 
hour or two her husband must start out 
on his “run.” His dinner is yet to be 
cooked and lunch-box to be _ packed. 
Bravely trying to continue the battle so 
nobly begun, she goes to the kitchen re- 
solved that she will not be discouraged 
because one effort has been a failure. She 
immediately sets about preparing a tempt- 
ing dinner which shall make Harry 


ive 
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quite proud of his little wife. Experience 
has not taught her that it does not require 
both baking powder and soda to make 
her biscuits rise, so she uses equal quan- 
tities of both and the result is a pan of 


- golden yellow balls fit for nothing but to 


create indigestion, and to spoil one’s tem- 
per. Of course the little woman knows 
that ittakes four “pecks” to make a 
bushel—she learned that in her arithme- 
tic when she was a little child—but that 
does not go to teach her that potatoes are 
cheap at fifteen cents a peck or high at 
fifty. But these are only a few of the 
“conundrums” that confront her in her 
every-day life, and in consequence she 
has no time when the JOURNAL arrives, 
brimful of interesting topics to con its 
pages for the helpful suggestions she 
needs. Would it not be well to fill up the 
small space we occupy with something 
which will bear better fruit than simply 
developing the “guessing” traits of our 
Sisters, and thus make them better house- 


keepers, better wives and better mothers. 


Many persons will say that girls of mar- 
riageable age know quite as much of these 
important subjects as their seniors, but in 
nine cases out of ten they do not, as 
almost every mother is willing to bear the 
burden of the entire household, feeling 
that her daughters will have. time enough 
to learn all.:the hard questions of life 
when they have responsibilites of their 
own; but that is just where the mistake 
comesin. As amatter of course, what the 
girl has not been taught the woman must 
learn; therefore let us put before them 
not that which shall foster uncertain 
“enessing,” but good, helpful knowing, 
when they are confronted by the stern 
realities of life. NETTIE. 





MMk. EDITRESS: You have asked that 
all secretaries contribute something to 
the JouRNAL. I feel like saying a word, 
as the JOURNAL this month has so many 
pleasant reminders of St. Paulinit. First, 
I see the name of Sister Hastings; she 
has had the honor of organizing a Division 
already. And then there isa nice letter 
from ‘‘ Good Cheer, No. 35,” in which Sis- 
ter Harwin was presented with a Past 
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& 
President’s pin. I had the pleasure of be- 
ing with both of these Sisters while at St. 


Paul—Sister Harwin was my room-mate. 


for a few days, and I found her a very 
pleasant little body. Our Division has 
not undertaken anything in a social line 
lately, but expect to very soon. But 
we have not been idle; we always respond 
to calls of charity. At our last meeting 
we voted a small sum to the Railroad 
Home, at Chicago, and also to the Chris- 
tian Herald office, for the sufferers in 
Minnesota. I think it would be well for 
all Divisions to contribute something to 
this cause. The people there are very 
dear to us, and those who were fortunate 
enough to be present at the Convention will 
never forget how united the citizens were 
in providing for our amusement. Please 
think of this, and bring it up at your next 
meeting, Sisters, and the good Lord above, 
who watches “even the sparrow’s fall,” 
will reward you for it. SEC. I00. 





Mme. EDITRESS: The month of Sep- 
tember will long be remembered by the 
members and friends of Turquoise Div., 
170. The first on the programme was a 
picnic at Coyote Springs, eighteen miles 
distant from Albuquerque, in the edge of 
the Sandia Mountains. We had the tailvho 
coach, drawn by four horses. We arrived 
about 11:30 at the Springs. After drinking 
to our satisfaction of the sparkling spring 
water, an elaborate lunch was spread be- 
neath the huge cottonwood trees; forty 
people, as ravenous as the coyotes that 
roam over the mountains near by, enjoyed 
this repast. After which we all marched 
to the Spring House, where strains of 
sweet music were rendered by Brother 
and Sister Brown, on the guitar and man- 
dolin. Then trying to climb some of the 
lofty, rocky peaks came next on the pro- 
gramme. When we returned, tea was 
served. All voted a jolly good time, and 
started on our homeward way rejoicing. 

The following week, we met by appoint- 
ment at Sister Park’s, and marched in a 
body to the residence of Sister Brown, to 
a surprise party, in the way of a box social, 
where the gentlemen wore neck-ties and 
ladies aprons to correspond; some wore 
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fancy aprons; on closer inspection, we 
found one with “merry-go-round”’ on it. 
Brother Brown was the lucky one to draw 
the corresponding tie; later on we saw 
him and his partner going merrily around 
looking for coffee. After eating the con- 
tents of the boxes, we marched to the par- 
iors, where some tripped the light fantastic 
toe, while others played and sang. All 
had a very nice time, and were sorry when 
the time came to leave. 

Last, but not least, was a supper given 
at our hall, after one of our meetings. 
Words of regret were expressed by all at 


having Sister Morrissy leave us, Brother 


Morrissy having been transferred to Will- 
iams. She had only been with us a year, 
but had been such a worthy member and 
officer we all regretted the parting, but 
hope she will like her new home. Now, 
like the Mexicans and Indians that are so 
plentiful in our streets, I will say “ Adios.” 
Mrs. G. W. PARKS, Sec. 





Mme. Epfrress: Have received an- 
swers to conundrums in Sept. number 
from the following Sisters: Sister J. A. 
Kennedy, of Oil City, Pa. 9 correct; 
Sister C. C. Rogers, Carbondale, Pa., 5; 
Sister N. A. Mathias, Centralia, Ill, 5; 
Sister Kate Potter, Herrington, Kas., 7; 
Sister D. B. Fifield, Pacific Grove, Cal., 8; 
Sister Perry Brown, of Albuquerque, N. 
M., 10. She has the distinction of having 
guessed correctly the greatest number 
and divides the honor with Sister St. 
Clair, whom I readily guessed without the 
“finis” of her communication, and I shall 
be glad to occupy the elevated seat she 
allots me, when “I climb the golden 
stairs.” Mrs. M. EK. MORSEY. 





Division News. 

INSURANCE AGENTS will please take 
notice that on the 12th of November, I 
mailed to each Assessment Notices Nos. 
4oand 41. Agents will callect 50cts. from 
all those holding one poiicy, $1 from those 
holding two, $1.50 from those holding 
three, and $2 from those holding four 
policies, and remit to the General Secre- 
tary within thirty days from date of circu- 
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lar. All those not receiving said notice 
please notifiy the General Sec’y of Ins. 
Mary C. ORR. 


THE new By-Laws adopted at the Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., to go into 
effect January ist, 1895, are now ready. 
The Secretary of each Division should 
notify the Grand Secretary of the number 
of copies required, that she may forward 
them without delay. Also Divisions wish- 
ing other supplies should order them at 
the same time to save expense in shipping. 
Early attention given to this notice will be 
duly appreciated. GRAND SECRETARY. 


THE evening of October 29th, 1894, will 
long be remembered by members of 
Electric Light Div., 126, of the G. I. A, 
also of Div. 7, B. of L. E., as one of the 
most pleasant spent since the organization 
of Div. 126. Our Sister, Mrs. Frank E. 
Miller, and her worthy husband, a mem- 
ber of Div. 7, celebrated their wooden 
wedding anniversary. Their home was 
handsomely decorated with autumn leaves 
and potted plants. Music was furnished 
and elegant refreshments served. Brother 
and Sister Miller were presented with a 
handsome willow rocker by the Sisters of 
126, and also with a number of other very 
appropriate presents from guests outside 
the Division. The guests departed ata 
late hour, declaring Brother and Sister 
Miller most royal entertainers, and wish- 
ing them many happy returns of the occa- 
sion. Another pleasant occasion was the 
semi-monthly social given by the Sisters 
of 126. This time at the residence of our 
President, Mrs. Jabez Howland, Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 7th. The weather 
being quite stormy, only a small number 
ventured out, but a few more blocks 
were furnished for our quilt, after 
which splendid refreshments were served 
and the ladies departed for their homes, 
pronouncing Sister Howland a genuine 
hostess. Mrs. H. W., SEc. 126. 


THE ladies of Div. 132 spent quite an 
enjoyable evening, Oct. 25th, with Sister 
Hutchinson. As she has not been able to 
attend our meetings, we wished to remind 
her we had not fgrgotten her. Conspicu- 
ous among the party was one of our Broth- 
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ers who is noted for his comic songs and 
ways, which added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. Ice cream and cake 
were served and all left wishing Sister 
Hutchinson and family success. L.A. K. 


MEMBERS of Div. 182 gave a picnic to 
Rockford, Ill, in honor of our four new 
members who recently came into our 
Order. We were granted free transporta- 
tion on the I. C. R. R., and a most beauti- 
ful chair car donated for our use. A special 
invitation was extended to Div. 27, also 72. 
Our car was soon filled and we were on 
our way to Rockford, where we took the 
street cars for Harland Park. After din- 
ner, our car was transferred to the C., M. & 
St. P., where we were taken to the Latham 
Park, nine miles from Rockford. We en- 
joyed ourselves in regular picnic style, re- 
turning home at 8:30 P.M. We are anx- 
ious for another Summer to come to have 
another good time. BADE: 


MEMBERS of Wisconsin Valley Div., 175, 
were invited to spend a day or week at the 
cosy home of Brother and Sister Frew, of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. All that were able 
to attend did so. The Sisters will not 
soon forget the pleasurable event. At the 
same time the Sisters were entertained by 
different ladies, wives of members of Div. 
80, B. of L. E., who, we hope, will soon be 
Sisters of Div. 175. After spending a few 
pleasant days, we bade our kind friends 
good-bye, each one returning home saying 
they had never spent a more pleasant time. 

Mrs. HELEN M. Brrcu, Cor. Sec. 


On the 19th of September, Chequa- 
mogon Div., 147, gave a picnic to its 
members and their families; it was a 
beautiful Indian Summer day, perfect in 
every respect. We took the electric cars 
out to the park where we held our picnic; 
for two miles the road runs by the shore 
of beautiful Chequamogon Bay, one of 
the loveliest bays in the Lake Superior 
region. At the park are mineral springs 
and trout ponds and several stately swans 
to lend a cityfied air to the grounds which 
are in their natural state, with lofty forest 
trees. We were allowed to make tea and 
coffee at asummer cottage near by and 
everyone knows how hot drinks help out 
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at apicnic. The ladies outdid themselves 
in preparing for the feast, and the table 
was loaded with fruit and substantials. 
We all had the appetite which a pine 
country gives one, and there was little 
left when we stopped eating. The occa- 
sion was rendered more interesting be- 
cause it was the —th birthday of the Sec- 
retary of 147. She received many kind 
wishes and was congratulated upon having 
arrived at years of discretion at last. We 
are going to give surprise parties at 
each other’s homes which will be genuine 
surprises. Each one of us will be in a 
state of expectancy until it is over. We 
hope every Division is as harmonious as 
we are and enjoy themselves as we do. 
SEc. 147, ASHLAND. 


On Saturday evening, October 6th, the 
ladies of Div. No. 1 gave the first of their 
socials, in the form of a bonnet party, at 
the home of Mrs. J. P. Maxwell. There 
was an excellent attendance, including a 
number of young people, who passed the 
time in dancing, while some of our brave 
old engineerstried their luck at millinery. 
It was a successful affair, and we hope 
that it will be followed by many more. 

A SISTER. 


No. 1 is alive, at least you would have 
thought so had you attended the hat 
social held at Sister Maxwell’s, Saturday 
evening, Oct. 6th. Let me say to one and 
all Divisions, if you have not held a hat 
social, do so at your earliest convenience. 
To say that we laughed would be using a 
mild term for our actions while the trim- 
ming was being arranged by our Brothers, 
Just imagine a lot of engineers seated 
around the room trimming hats in the 
most artistic style. I fear blending colors 
and elegant made bows and knots will all 
be taken out of the hands of ladies, if all 
gents display the skill in trimming our 
Brothers did on this occasion. The young 

; people enjoyed the dance while the Sisters 
prepared the coffee and cake, which all 
seemed to enjoy after their evening's 
work. We were then homeward bound 
ere Sunday morning overtook us. A few 
weeks previous to this Sister Baltz cele- 
brated her 15th anniversary and on the 
26th of this month Sister Maxwell cele- 


brates her 20th. As to our Division work’ 
No. 1 is getting along finely; we feel 
deeply interested both in insurance and 
Division work, knowing that the older we 
grow the more we shall know. Wishing 
success to all Divisions, I remain, 

SEC. NOVUE 


ON the evening of September 15th, Mrs. 
Leland Stanford Div., 106, G.I. A., gave a 
pleasant social and reception in honor of 
the General Committee of Adjustment, 
Southern Pacific System. The entertain- 
ment was held in their new parlors, “ Na- 
tive Sons’” Hall, San Francisco. Grand 
Chaplain, Mrs. F. S. Bowley, served as 
marshal for the evening. Mrs. E. E. Stew- 
art, President of Div. 106, gave the wel- 
coming address, which was responded to 
by F. V. Meyers, Chairman of the G.C.A., 
in the most pleasing manner. A selected 
musical and literary programme followed, 
with remarks from the delegates, after 
which the guests were invited to the 
banquet room, where the ladies had pre- 
pared a splendid supper, with very pretty 
table decorations and souvenirs. Dancing 
followed the supper. The festivities con- 
tinued until a late hour. Divs. 161 and 
283, B. of lL. E., were well represented. 
Sister B. Lightner, Vice-President Div. 
180, G. I. A., was also a guest. 

Some idea of the territory covered by 
the Southern Pacific system may be formed 
when it is stated that delegates of the G. 
C. A. were present from New Orleans, La.; 
Portland, Ore.; Ogden, Utah; Houston 
and San Antonia, Texas; Tucson, Arizona; 
Reno, Nevada, besides the California dele- 
gates from San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Rocklin, Dunsmire, Truckee, 
Bakersfield and Los Angeles. 


I HAVE noticed in the JOURNAL the good 
work that is being done by other Divisions, 
so thought Loyalty, No. 96, ought to come 
forward and tell what they have been do- 
ing. We had heard how much in need the 
fire sufferers at Hinckley, Minn., were for 
the necessary comforts of life, so we went 
to work with a will, and with our own 
donations and those of our friends bought 
material enough for six nice comforters, 
which we made, and sent to them. I must 
not forget to mention that Heband’s city 
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express took them to the depot free of 
charge, and the Chicago G. W. R. R. ship- 
ped them free. I have mentioned this, 
thinking perhaps some other Divisions 
might take an interest in doing something 
for them. Mrs. M. WARNER. 


LOVALTY Div., 96, gave an orange social, 
at the home of our Secretary, Mrs. J. 
Shields. All reported having had a pleas- 
ant time, $29 being added to our treasury. 


THE members and friends of Div. No. 
Tor met at the residence of Mrs. J. E. 
Powers on the evening of Oct. 8th. They 
met for the purpose of raffling off a very 
handsome sofa pillow. A neat sum was 
realized. Refreshments were served and 
the evening was enjoyably spent with 
music, cards, etc. Everyone went home 
delighted with their evening’s pleasure. 

Mrs. N. QUIMBY, SEC. Div. Io!. 


THE ladies, with their gentlemen 
friends, turned out in force to attend 
the lawn social given by Sisters Heidy 
and Seidwitz, at the lovely home of the 
former. The lawn was illuminated with 
headlights. Coffee and sandwiches, with 
other good things, were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, after which the guests devoted 
themselves to music and cards until time 
to say good night, which came all too soon, 
but “ Father Time waits for no man.” All 
departed feeling that the social had been 
a grand success, and wished a repetition 
soon again. A neat sum was realized. 

SEC. I05. 


Div. 176 is getting along splendidly, and 
our Sisters take so much interest in the 
Division and attend as promptly as sickness 
in families will permit. We adopted the 
“nickel in the slot” box last meeting, the 
box not to be opened for one month, then 
the money will be counted and turned over 
to our treasurer to be used for charitable 
purposes. We differ somewhat with our 
Sister in the Sept. JOURNAL; we do not 
assess our Sisters anything, they can put 
in just what they can spare. I hope it 
will be a success and thank the Sisters for 
the example set us. Quite a number of 
ladies of 176, with their husbands, met at 
the residence of Brother and Sister Stewart 
last Thursday evening, the occasion being 
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the tenth anniversary of their wedding. 
We had avery pleasant evening; icecream, 
cake and fruit were served. ‘“‘We all par- 
took thereof and some were filled so un- 
comfortably full that they did groan in 
their agony at the end of the feast ” (quot- 
ing Sister McCannon). The time passed 
so pleasantly that midnight came before 
we realized it. After wishing them many 
happy returns of the day, we went home 
feeling that these informal meetings 
helped make the Auxiliary so pleasant. 
: PRES. 176. 


THE ladies of Div. 41, on Thursday, 
Sept. 27, gave a reception to Bro. and Sis- 
ter Henry Brown, at B. of L.. E. Hall. Bro. 
Brown and his estimable wife are about to 
depart from our midst to take up their 
residence at Columbus, O. At 9 o’clock 
refreshments were served, after which a 
musical programme was rendered by the 
Devine sisters. During the evening, Sis- 
ter Brown was presented with a handsome 
fruit dish and card receiver from the 
ladies, Bro. C. C. Bobo, Chief of Div. 36, 
B. of L. E., making the presentation 
speech. Sister Brown acknowledged the 
same in a few remarks. Atalate hourall | 
scattered to their homes, wishing Bro. and 
Sister Brown happiness in their new 
home. SEC. 


Div. 70 held a picnic September 20, at 
Ohio Pile, about 20 miles up the Youghio- 
gheny river. Quite a number of the 
Brothers of 50 were represented and made 
themselves very useful, especially in car- 
rying the well-filled lunch baskets. Danc- 
ing was the main feature of the day. Great 
credit is due the President of Div. 70, and 
her assistants, in making the affair a com- 
plete scccess. I sincerely hope we may 
meet them all next year. SEC. 


THE members of Criswell Div., 41, were 
greatly surprised at their last meeting, in 
the gift of a life-size portrait of our Grand 
President, from Sister T. F. Fisher, which 
was fully appreciated by the members, 
especially so as it was the carrying out of 
a wish of her late husband, Bro. Thomas 
F. Fisher, who was killed by the derail- 
ment of his engine, near Dillon’s Falls, 
September 14, 1893. Bro. Fisher was ever 
a true friend of the G. I. A. SEC. 
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ONE of the pleasant events of the season 
occurred Thursday, November ist, when 
Steenrod Div., 105, with their many 
friends, were invited to the pleasant home 
of Sister F. Faulkenstein, which always 
means a good time. The hostess, assisted 
by Sister Landus, served an elegant lunch, 
of which all partook, and for the same 
paid 15 cents. This fund goes to swell 
ourtreasury. Music was furnished by the 
“Mandolin Club.” At a late hour all de- 
parted for their homes, with best wishes 
for our Auxiliary, and another social in 
the near future. SHC. 105, 


THE ladies of No. 57 heid the first of a 
series of sewing circles, in Engineers’ 
Hall, on the afternoon of November 2nd. 
Each carried a basket, filled with mystery, 
which was left in the kitchen. Tongues 
and needles flew till about six o’clock, 
when husbands and children began to 
arrive, and the aroma of coffee filled the 
hall. The tables were spread, and a jolly 
crowd sat down to an appetizing meal. 
Social chat, cards and music were enjoyed 
during the evening. The children played 
several games, and had a grand frolic and 
race, in which every child but Jimmy La- 
throp won a prize. But he is a sturdy 
little fellow, and bore the disappointment 
bravely. Old and young went home feel- 
ing the afternoon and evening had been 
pleasantly and profitablyspent. M.L.R. 


THE evening of October 30th was a time 
long to be remembered by the members 
of Division 125, when they gathered with 
glad hearts and merry voices, and in words 
suitable for the occasion, presented Mrs. 
W. E. Hoyt with a beautiful silk quilt, a 
token of the esteem in which she is held 
by them, and in recognition of the faith- 
ful performance of her duties as president 
of their Division. SEC. 


THE Sisters of Division 188, and their 
husbands, were delightfully entertained 
by our President, Sister Tate, at an oyster 
supper, at her residence, October 12th, 
complimentarytothe G.I.A. The porches 
were beautifully illuminated with arches 
of Chinese lanterns; the halls, reception 
rooms and dining-room were tastefully 
decorated with beautiful potted plants, 
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flowers and ferns, and occupying a con- 
spicuous place in the spacious hall was a 
table bearing a large pyramid of choice 
fruits and bowls of delicious and refresh- 
ing drinks, of which we all partook at pleas- 
ure. At a seasonable hour, all were in- 
vited into the dining-room, and served 
with oysters in any style desired. It was 
indeed one of the most enjoyable events 
in the history of our Division. One of 
the most noticeable features of the oc- 
casion was the large number of our Brother 
engineers who were fortunately able to be 
present, and added much to the enjayment 
cf the evening. Brother arid Sister Tate 
vied with each other in making us feel 
perfectly at home; and with vocal and in- 
strumental music, laughter and social con- 
verse, the time slipped by unheeded, and 
when we left, at a late hour, we voted 
them the most charming of hosts. 
A SISTER oF Div. 188. 


MEMBERS of Div. 182 and their families 
completely crowded the home of Mrs. E. 
D. Palmer, the other evening, it being the 
first anniversary of our organization. Mrs. 
Palmer was presented with a set of silver 
spoons by Mrs. P. J. Ryan, Vice-President 
of the Order. Although the affair was a 
surprise to Mrs. Palmer, she responded in 
an appropriate manner. The guests were 
entertained by an interesting program, 
followed by supper, to which all did ample 
justice. After enjoying a very pleasant 
evening, all departed for home, wishing 
anniversaries came oftener. SEC. 


THE first of a series of socials was given 
by the members of Div. 6, on Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 12th, at the home of our 
President, Mrs. J. J. Keyes, many of the 
friends and neighbors of our charming 
hostess being present. Ail were pleasant- 
ly entertained, and the social was declared 
a success both socially and financially. 

SEC. 


A PLEASANT surprise party was given 
Bro. G. Ketcham, on the evening of Oct. 
17th, by the ladies of Mrs. W. B. Curly 
Div., 132, the occasion being his birthday. 
He was truly surprised and lost his gift of 
gab for a few minutes; he quickly recov- 
ered, however, and said if we had only 
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given him warning he would have primped 
up for us. After refreshments were served, 
Sister J. W Gordon, in behalf of the Divis- 
ion, presented him a handsome pair of 
slippers, to which Bro. K. responded, 
thanking the ladies very kindly for their 
remembrance, and inviting them to come 
again when they had anything to bring 
him. Bro, Ketcham is the husband of our 
Chaplain, and has always taken a great in- 
terestin us. We were most happily enter- 
tained by the host and hostess, music and 
social chat being the order of the evening. 


Div 150 celebrated their second anni- 
versary Nov. 2nd witha ball. Delightful 
music was rendered and all had a pleasant 
time. Div. 150 has also been doing some 
good work in the way of helping an afflict- 
ed Brother’s family. 

Mrs. P. C. WEDELL, SEC. 


THE ladies of Div. 21 gave a social hop 
at Zouam Hall, on MHallowe’en night. 
Quite a crowd was in attendance to enjoy 
the dancing and excellent music of Prof. 
Davidson’s orchestra. Dancing was in- 
dulged in until the “wee sma’ hours,” 
when all returned home with weary feet 
but happy hearts, thanking the members 
of 21 for their evening’s pleasure. 21) 


THE first of the series of dime socials 
for this fall and winter was held at the 
home of Sister White, Sept. 20th. Good 
music, dancing and progressive euchre 
were the features of the evening. Light 
refreshments were served. All present 
expressed themselves as having spent a 
pleasant evening. The second social was 
held at the residence of Sister Shearhod, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 16th. There wasa 
good crowd in attendance, all paying their 
1o cents to help swell our charity fund. 
Members of No. Io are also preparing for 
an entertainment in the near future, when 
twenty-five yards of rag carpet will be 
raffled off tothe one holding the lucky 
ticket, for the smallsum of 25 cents. 

Mrs. C. E. SANSOM, SEC. No. Io. 


THE members of Div. 164 (with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. W. Arnold) met with Mrs. 
C. Wetmore, Wednesday evening, October 
3d, to give Sister Arnold a surprise, which 
was carried out to theletter. Sister Arnold 
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came later, being invited to spend the 
evening. On her arrival, she found the 
full attendance of the Division. The even- 
ing was pleasantly spent in chatting and 
music. Near the close of the evening, Sis- 
ter Wetmore, in behalf of Div. 164, pre- 
sented Sister Arnold with a silver cake- 
basket, with “G. I. A.” inscribed in the 
center, as a slight token of our apprecia- 
tion. Ata late hour all departed, wishing 
Sister Arnold much happiness in her new 
home in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Mrs. E. L. DURLIN,,Sec. 


DIVISION 56 held a lawn social at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Kaylor, 
Saturday evening, September Ist. A very 
pleasant evening was spent socially, inter- 
spersed with music and recitations. Ice 
cream and cake were served by the Sisters. 
A neat little sum was added to our treas- 
ury. A MEMBER. 





Her Best. 





Have you noticed the change it sometimes makes 
In awoman’s face— 

Passive it may be and dull and cold, 

Neutral tinted and commonplace— 

When the sun falls on it? How swift it takes 
Meaning and color and soft outlines? 

How strange new lights from the eyes will slip, 
And new tints blossom on cheek and lip? 

The whole face softens and warms and shines, 
And the hair, a miser grown overbold, 

Shows forth of a sudden undreamed of gold. 
Oh, there’s many a woman, eastand west, 
Must be in the sunshine to look her best. 


Have you ever noticed the change it makes 

In a woman’s face 

And her heart and her life, that were cold and dulf 

And slightly inclined to commonplace, 

When love shines on them? How there breaks 

Over her nature a wave of gold, 

Bringing out beauty unknown before, - 

Mellowing, widening more and more, 

Lifting her up till her eyes behold 

Ever new blooms for her hands to cull, 

So she and her life grow beautiful? 

Oh, there’s never a woman, east or west, 

But must live in love’s sunshine to live her best. 
‘ —Boston Transcript. 
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He looked with wildly flashing eye, 
His tones expressed his ire. 

“Woman ! this is your work, I know,” 
And then he built the fire. 
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Fulmer’s Variable Annular Exhaust 
Nozzle. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Patented October 28, 1890, and is one 
that is designed to cover all the important 
features and requirements of producing a 
perfect draft and vacuum and for the 
economizing of fuel. To produce the best 
possible vacuum with the limited exhaust 
steam from the engine in all circum- 
stances to which the engine is subject 
while on the road, together with the qual- 
ity of fuel used, I have invented an annular 
exhaust nozzle, variable in its construc- 
tion, and through which annular space a 














vacuum is produced by the ejection of ex- 
haust steam through the annular opening 
in the pocket of the stack saddle. The 


exhaust steam escapes from the annular 


opening in a conical like form up the 
stack and increases its volume to the at- 
mosphere. I claim that the annular ex- 
haust nozzle will produce a more uniform 
vacuum than the present pipe exhaust, 
whether it be asingle or double nozzle, 
from the fact that the annular opening is 
the throat of vacuum, and the constant 
escape of either exhaust steam or heat 
hermetically sealsthe throat of vacuum, 
and is only destroyed by draft through 
the fire—which is the object of utilizing 
the exhaust steam successfully; and for 
the economizing of fuel the annular ex- 
haust nozzle will be found softer with 
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more uniformity of draft and less likely 
to waste fuel by throwing it out of 
the stack. Many labor under a mistaken 
ideathat when they have a sharp exhaust 
—one that will lift and tear the fire from 
the grates—that they can economize on 
fuel by the use of the throttle and reverse 
lever. The throttle, likewise the reverse 
lever, must be used to perform the work re- 
quired of the engine, and the economiz- 
ing of fuelis left largely with the draft 
and its peculiarity, as well as the reverse 
lever; but when it is realized that every 
item of interest for the best results for 
generating steam and for the economiz- 
ing of fuelis to be investigated, having 
but the limited exhaust steam to accom- 
plish this important office of a perfect 
vacuum and draft, it will then be found 
that this limited amount of exhaust steam 
must be utilized in the most successful 
method, however expensive the device 
may be. Ifthe expenses of fuel are less- 
ened, it should meet with approval. 


This annular exhaust nozzle is varied 
and controlled by the engineman and 
opened or lessened by means of a rod 
from the cab to aswivel nut on the adjust- 
able lever, which lever connects ‘to the 
variable cylinder within the stack base, 
and has a beveled edge suitable and in re- 
lation to the bevel ring below in the bot- 
tom of the saddle pocket sufficient to eject 
the exhaust steam up the stack in a conical 
like form, and forming a draft or vacuum 
through the center of exhaust. This inner 
cylinder also has a like bearing at the top 
with that of its rotary movement, and se- 
cured from being lifted by the exhaust 
pressure. Every piece and particle of this 
combination being adjustable. 


This, I am aware, is a complicated ex- 
haust nozzle, but its purpose is a noble 
one, and when it is discovered that from 
15 to 20 per cent. of fuel is saved, and gen- 
erating steam more freely, its cost of con- 
struction would be comparatively nothing. 
The extension frontis, in my opinion, the 
best design for the storage of vacuum, 
and I disagree with some that a short 
front will do aswell. The long front is 
absolutely a vacuum reservoir, and much 
needed for the production of a uniform 
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draft, and can only be destroyed in rela- 
tion to the atmosphere either through the 
fire or down the stack; and here comes in 
the use and advantage of my annular ex- 
haust, that no atmospheric pressure can 
penetrate downward through the throat of 
exhaust, by reason of its annular opening. 
I believe the annular exhaust variable in 
its nature, and the extension front will in 
the near future be the only successful de- 
vice for both the generating of steam 
for all occasions and requirements of en- 
gines and for the economizing of fuel. 

Though this exhaust nozzle has not 
been on the market (for want of means), 
yet its merits are unlimited and deserve a 
place on every engine. 

J. FULMER, C. E. Div. 267, B. of L. E. 
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High Train Speeds. 

“The popular appreciation of high train 
speed is altogether comparative. For a 
few years past there has been an ambition 
among some railroad men to have a clear 
record of Ioo miles an hour. Although 
there is no authentic record of that speed 
having been reached, the nearest possible 
approach to it is used as the subject of 
boasting, and stretching the figures in the 
five-score direction is the most innocent 
and popular subject of lying. The reck- 
less destruction of truth over train speed 
has hitherto been confined to this conti- 
nent and the British Isles. We are pained 
to notice that this infection of pride and 
mendacity is spreading. The Dutch are 
agitating to have the express trains speed- 
ed up away above the velocity of their canal 
boats, and even sleepy Spain has wakened 
up, and trains with time-tables based on 
the ox-cart pace are no longer popular. 
The agitation in favor of higher train 
speeds in Spain has not been barren of re- 
sults, for the papers lately have been full 
of sensational accounts of a train that for 


two hours kept up a speed of twenty-five ~ 


miles an hour. We are afraid that some 
of the newspaper reporters from Buffalo 
have gone to Spain—those fellows who 
made out that a certain train was running 
at the rate of 112 miles an hour.” This is 
somewhat pleasant ‘reading, especially 
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when we read it in the American Locomo- 
tive Engineering. When the railroad 
man of only moderate experience reads 
such feats as the above recorded in ordi- 
nary newspapers, he knows the value of 
them; but, as the writer says, the “reck- 
less destruction of truth” is becoming 
“infectious.” It is bad enough to be mis- 
led by newspapers, but to buy a book and 
pay a fair price for it, such as we have 
several of in this country, and written by 
men who pretend to have some knowledge 
of the subject, and find statements made 
in them that area little bit “off,” as Thack- 
eray says—“ Mighty fine; but what is the 
meaning of it?” I, for one, think our 


‘national vanity has something to do with 


it, and it would be just as well if we were 
to pull our British and American spec- 
tacles off our nose and look at things as 
they really are, and when we have any- 
thing to write forthe guidance or infor- 
mation of our men, to just keep as near the 
truth as ever we can. 


The above is from our esteemed cotem- 
porary, Locomotive Engineers and Fire- 
men’s Journal, of England, and we are 
somewhat surprised at their facetious dis- 
cussion of soserious a question as high 
train speed. We think “ facetious” is the 
right word, because we can hardly believe 
they would be in real earnest and be so 
free in using the words lying and men- 
dacity, and especially to attribute such 
things to our esteemed Brothers of Loco- 
motive Engineering. | 


We have no reason to believe that the 
editors of Locomotive Engineering are 
at all lacking in national pride, but we 
doubt very much if it has conduced toa 
mental condition of mendacious lying, 
and we are sure that Bro. Nat. Sawyer, of 
145, will vouch for their veracity so far as 
the record of the 999 has. entered into the 
details of “speed,” and we would suggest 
to our esteemed brothers across the big 
“pond” that they write Bro. Sawyer, and 
we are sure he will very soon furnish evi- 
dence that will prove conclusively that it 
is useless for the British Lion to try to 
keep pace with the American Eagle 
when it comes to the question of speed. 
—[ED. 
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Link and Valve Motion. 





PORT JERVIS, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: In the answers made 
in the November JOURNAL to Question No. 
1, asked byJ. E. Oren, in October JOURNAL, 
no reference was made to the effect of the 
angularity of the main rod on the move- 
ment of the piston, and neither corre- 
spondent gave the length of the main rod 
inferred in the solution of the problem. 
In the diagram submitted, the effect of 
this distorting feature of the main rod is 
shown in 22%° from both centers, and 
more plainly than in practice, since the 
main rod is drawn very short. Since I 
differ in results from both answers in No- 
vember JOURNAL, I will also give a 
formula applied in effecting a solution. 
In the sketch, the center line of cylinder 
lies in same level with the centers of 
driving axles. Let A BHI be the path of 
the crank pin, and AE the length of the 





mainrod. The arc AB = 22%°, and the 
point F is position of piston due to a 
movement A B of thecrank. Ifa perpen- 
dicular be let fall from the point B upon 
the horizontal diameter A H, the line B D 
will form aside of a right-angled triangle 
BDC, of which angle C=22%°.BD= 
sine 2214° X B C,and D C= 1/BC*—BD?. 
Rabie BC oC, swhieh'== horizontal 
distance moved by the crank pin B. Were 
it not for the angularity of the main rod, 
this distance would be that moved by the 
piston; but if the point B be let fall upon 
A H, with a radius B F, it will fall in the 
point G, and the distance A G will equal 
mbvement of piston. DF = 1/B F2—BD?, 
and DG=BF—DF, AG=AD—GD. 
By this formula we find in Mr. Oren’s 
_ question the piston moves .74 in. with a 
main rod 60 in. long, and .83 in. with a 
main rod 120 in. long. If we desire to 
find the travel of the piston for any travel 
of crank from front center, the same 


” 
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formula applies, except the distance M J 
must be added to J H instead of subtracted, 
as in the previous case. The reason of 
this will be readily understood by notic- 
ing that the point M is the crank pin 
raised to the horizontal A H, with a radius 
IL, which equals length of main rod, and 
that it has moved a distance greater than 
is due to the horizontal movement of the 
crank, where in the previous case it had 
moved adistance less than due to this 
movement of pin. HENRY MACKRELL. 
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SOME one has hit upon the idea of using 
aluminum in the formation of bodies of 
cabs, and experiments are at present being 
made in Paris to test the practical value 
of this metal for that purpose. 





In the United States, during the past 
fifty years, there has been built over 200,- 
000 iniles of incomparably better roads 
than the Roman empire ever conceived. 


O-< 











The Injector. 





[Address of Bro. Geo. Royal to the Traveling En- 
gineers in Convention in Denver, Colo., Septem- 
ber 11, 1894.] ; 


Gentlemen: Having been requested to address 
this convention, I have chosen for my subject the 
“JInjector,”’ hoping that this subject may be inter- 
esting and profitable to all. 

Henry J. Gifford, an eminent mathematician 
and engineer, is entitled to the honor of having 
invented the injector, the simplest apparatus for 
feeding boilers that has ever been devised, util- 
izing in a novel and ingenious way the latent 
power of a discharging jet of steam. From the 
time he graduated, in 1849, he devoted his ener- 
gies and spent much of his time in developing a 
light steam motor for propelling balloons. A 
number of patents were granted to him for the 
application of the engine to aerial navigation, 
when in May, 1858, letters of patent were given 
him for the injector. : 

I have thought sometimes, when reading of 
Giffard’s early studies, that he did not start out 
after the injector, neither was the idea in his 
mind, but he seemed to have seen in the steam jet 
something that had not beenin the minds of men 
up to thistime ; the latent, or unseen power in 
this jet of steam was something by which he be» 
lieved wonders could be accomplished. But from 
my limited knowledge of his life, I do not see 
wherein he was led to apply this power to forc- 
ing water intoa boiler against its own pressure. 

Annoyed with the amount of noise made by the 
steam escaping outside, caused the idea of placing 
exhaust pipes inside of smoke-box and stack, to 
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deaden the sound, and in making the trialit was 
discovered that an increase of draught on the fire 
was produced which increased the steam generat- 
ing capacity beyond any other thing that has 
happened since, but the object in view was simply 
to get rid of the noise. 

Itis true that Gifford’s early technical educa- 
tion and wonderful ingenuity well fitted him for 
breaking the way from the old beaten paths to 
start out on a newline of discovery, but I have 
not been able to find just where the injector came 
tohim. Still, in view of the originality of his 
work, he was fully entitled to the praise that was 
given to him. And yet, it must not be under- 
stood that Gifford was alone in this line of 
thought, for, in the year 1570, a.crude injecting 
apparatus had been used, and in 1818, a device 
bearing some similarity to the principles was in- 
vented, which wasapplied for raising water and 
propelling boats, by utilizing the expansion and 
condensation of steam in connection with water, 
but, when Gifford, in 1858, brought out the in- 
jector, which put water into boiler by the 
power of a steam jet, it created a sensation, even 
among learned men, that Gifford’s claims were 
dangerously near perpetual motion, and it was 
not until prominent engineers appeared before 
scientific societies and by demonstration of the 
theory of injectors allayed suspicion in the popu- 
lar mind. 

Improvements in the injector have been made 
from time to time, too numerous to mention; 
five hundred patents have been granted in this 
country, and as many more in foreign lands, thus 
showing the extent or amount of thought and 
labor that has been given to this subject. Not 
only has the outward appearance been changed 
from that of the Giffard, but continued experi- 
ments with modifications of parts, changesin pro- 
portion and arrangement of tubes have developed 
and made injectors nearer to perfection ; and yet, 
how many injectors have risen to the surface for 
a few days only, and then gone out of sight, and 
very few, comparatively, are seen to-day in loco- 
motive service. In the East, there are much short 
of a dozen makes in use, and not more than half 
a dozen in the Middle States, and west of the 
Missouri River, with very few exceptions, indeed, 
the Monitor stands ‘‘the injector.” I believe 
there are more in actual service to-day on loco- 
motives than that of all other makers put to- 
gether—experience having proved their worth. 

But I have heard, many hundred times, the 
question asked: ‘‘How does the injector do its 
work—what is the principle on which the water 
enters the boiler against its own pressure?”’ I 
have no doubt but that this same question is in 
many minds at this time. Iwould answer by say- 
ing that water enters boiler against its own 

@ pressure by the power of velocity, given by the 
steam jet, which travels at the rate of hundreds, 
and even thousands of feet per second. 

You can understand that if two engines are 

_ placed on a level, straight track, both of the same 
weight, one traveling at the rate of one mile per 
hour and the other standing still, when moving 
engine came in contact with the other, both en- 


“ same ends. 
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gines would travel the same way, notwithstand- 
ing the engines were the same weight. I have 
often heard enginemen tell of opening blow-off 
valves and putting on injector and not losing 
water in boiler, and yet the opening is more than 
double the size of the inlet, thus showing that 
the rapidity, or velocity, gives the power to enter 
boiler more rapidly than it can pass out of boiler 
with much larger outlet. 

It isnot my intention to speak of the technical 
parts, by way of attempting to explain minutely, 
as this question of injectors is a business in itself; 
it requires constant study and strict attention de- 
voted to it, for I can assure you that many have 
thought they knew all about it, and have even 
started to make them and gone to much expense, 
but as a proof as to whether they understood or 
not, they have not been heard of outside of their 
own immediate vicinity. To be successful, it is 
necessary to keep close up in all requirements of 
the day, and to do this, the best of talent must be 
employed to search out and research, proving and 
disproving this thought and the other, working 
continually to obtain the very best. 

For six or more years Gifford worked and 
studied hard to form the nozzle, the vital prin- 
ciple of his injector, and when he placed his ideas 
in the hands of a maker, it is said, they found 
great difficulty in getting right shapes and pro- 
portions. In the Monitor injector there are four 
fixed nozzles: first, steam; second, intermediate, 
which receives water and steam; third, condens- 
ing, and fourth, delivery nozzle, and the size of 
the smallest part of the delivery nozzle is the 
size given to the injector. A No.1o millimeter 
gives thirty-four hundred (3,400) gallons per hour; 
the No. I2, running from Cheyenne over the 
mountains, gives forty-two hundred (4,200) gallons 
per hour. 

I have often been asked: ‘‘ What are the holes 
placed in the nozzle for?’’ and some have gone so 
far as to stop these holes, counting them of no 
value, and have set the injector to work, seeing 
no use of them. However, these holes were put 
in for the purpose of facilitating the prompt 
starting of the injector, and to enable it to take 
warmer water than it could without them. An 
injector must have a certain overflow space be- 
tween the combining and delivery tubes, or 
nozzles. ‘This has been imitated by other makers, 
trying to accomplish the same purpose, changing 
a little in their way, endeavoring to arrive at the 
I understand these holes to be of 
special use, when starting, to give relief for the 
moment, and injector will go to work more readily 
and use warmer water than it otherwise would. 
These results have been attained by the use of 
these holes, which have so often caused many to 
wonder why they were there. 

Many of you are aware that the injector was in- 
troduced in this country by Wm. Sellers & Co., 
who commenced manufacturing them in 1860. 
The first that was put on by a locomotive builder 
was by Mathias Baldwin; it was put onan engine 
for the Clarksville & Louisville Railway, then an- 
other on the Detroit & Milwaukee, and the P.R.R. 
applied them in the latter part of the same year. 
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The introduction of the injector was a very hard 
matter; prejudice was much against them, even 
by the learned and highin position, but most of 
the enginemen were actually afraid of them. 
Permit was given by one large road in England 
to try one of the large injectors; it was placed on 
an engine that had twopumps. Engineer would 
allow injector man to start injector only at inter- 
vals, and then only while engine was standing. 
At the end of the run, while enginemen were at 
dinner, the injector man took out both lower 
pump checks and put them in his pocket. On 
the return trip, enginemen endeavored to start 
their pumps and both refused to work and so in- 
jector was started and engine came home with 
train; on arrival, report was made that ‘if it had 
not been for injector they could not have got 
home. This report was fine for injector man, but 
he was in astew to know howto get those pump 
checks back in their place again without being 
caught; this he failed in doing, and trouble fol- 
lowed. 

Many injectors were returned home because 
they were not connected up properly. Inmy own 
early experience in this business, I traveled New 
York harbor three days in search of a steamer on 
account of complaints against injector, and when 
I finally found it, I found injector was connected 
up with water going in where steam should go 
and injector was placed upside down. The man 
in charge was very angry because his machine 
would not work. 

In 1874, Nathan & Dreyfus introduced the Fried- 
maninjector. Upto this time not much confi- 
dence had been placed in the injector, and with 
few exceptions, were only used as auxiliary feed- 
ers; but in the year 1875, the Master Mechanics’ 
Association at their Convention appointed a com- 
mission to investigate and report on the compara- 
tive merits of injectors and pumps. The com- 
mittee chose for the test a Friedman injector, 
pitted against boiler feeding pumps. A series of 
practical experiments were made which covered 
all the essential points of locomotive boiler feed- 
ing. The results were reported by the committee 
to the convention of 1876, at Philadelphia, and 
were included in the minutes in its entirety and 
complete publication made in the Razlway Ga- 
gzette in its issue of May toth, that same year, 
whereby the question was strongly decided in 
favor of the injector. The original action taken 
by the convention of 1875 was based upon a cata- 
logue issued by Nathan & Dreyfus in 1874, in 
which the advantages of injectors as boiler feed- 
ers were dweltupon. I believe that the test was 
made on the Illinois Central, on engine No. 24; 
both pumps were taken off and the engine sent 
out with one injector only and I believe that for 
a number of years this injector supplied the en- 
gine without causing one hour’s delay or costing 
one dollar for repairs. Mr. Henry Schlacks, of 


this city, can certify to the truth of this statement. 


The Illinois Centralhas no less than five hun- 
dred engines equipped with non-lifting injectors 
atthis time; the Rock Island and the C., B.& Q. 
and C. & N. W. have not less than five hundred 
engines each equipped with non-lifting injectors. 
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And Iam informed by Mr. Bartlett, M. M., that 
all engines on the Missouri Pacific are equipped 
with the same. 

In foreign countries, non-lifting are mostly 
used. In Germany, Italy and Austria, the Fried- 
man injectors are very farin the lead. There are 
to-day, in France, 2,441 injectors, of all makes and 
descriptions, in service, but there are not less 
than 1,000 of these Friedman non-lifters. Five 
hundred thousand (500,000) injectors have been 
made in this country for all uses and service, and 
although injector makers are many, yet the 
Nathan Manufacturing Company have made and 
sold nearly one hundred thousand (100,000) in- 
jectors, the larger portion for locomotive service, 
and itis gratifying to me that the same propor- 
tion showed itself at tne World’s Fair, insomuch 
that the locomotive engines on exhibition had on 
one hundred and nine (109) injectors, and sixty- 
six (66) of them were ours, the balance, forty-three 
(43) only, to be divided up among all our com- 
petitors. I amgalso pleased to inform you that we 
received the only award given by Railroad De- 
partment on our line of goods, both injectors and 
lubricators. If there are any doubts on this sub- 
ject, I will refer you to the World’s Fair Official 
List regarding this question—issued October 3, 
1893. 

But, my friends, I would not do my duty at 
this time were I to close this subject of injectors 
without making suggestions as to how to obtain 
the best possible results from it in every-day 
service. f 

I will call your attention to the overflow valve, 
to be found in either lifting or non-lifting in- 
jectors. These valves play an important part, 
and should not be forgotten. In the first place, 
this valve is to allow water to overflow at times, 
when proper to do so; but should this valve not 
seat when it ought to, then it will draw air into 
injector, and by so doing will not throw as much 
water at full capacity as it should. Again, if you 
are wanting to cut off some, or reduce the supply, 
then it will draw air and cause it to break; you 
cannot get the service you would when valve is 
properly seated. I have, at times, found this 
valve gone entirely in our non-lifters. I have 
often seen overflow valve turned so as to lean on 
its side, or nearly so, instead of being perpen- 
dicular, although a universal joint had been pro- 
vided so that there was no need of placing this 
valve in an inactive position. Again, the Monitor 
also often suffers on account of this valve not 
standing perpendicular, the body of injector be- 
ing half-way over leaning on boiler, to suit pipe 
connection, thereby placing valve in a position 
that will not assure accuracy in service. I am 
aware that the Monitor will stand more abuse 
and neglect than any other lifting injector—that 
it will continue to work under many disadvan- 
tages—but there is no reason why the injector 
should be placed at a disadvantage from the start, 
and I respectfully recommend that care be taken. 
It will surely serve you better by doing so. I 
would also advise that all Monitors be located 
just above the top of water-line, whether inside 
or outside of cab. If you cannot place them just 
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above the water-line, it is better to place them 
higher than a few inches lower. They can be 
more easily operated and will afford less trouble, 
besides giving better service. It is surprising 
what a little pains and care will doin the shape 
of giving satisfaction and good work. It took 
an educated, bright, able-minded man to bring 
to us the injector, which is to-day by far the 
best boiler feeder that the world ever produced, 
but a poor and uneducated boy gave to us the 
automatic valve-motion, which to-day is doing 
such wonderful service. 

In 1713, a boy named Potter, engaged in moving 
the main valve according to the movement of the 
engine, which, at that time, had to be done by 
hand, tied a cord to the engine beam so that it 
would lift or move the valve at the proper time, 
and from this came about the great idea of valve 
motion, so that the engine moved its valves. My 
object in mentioning these things is to prompt 
a desire in the minds of enginemen to do more 
thinking for ourselves, and withecare and fore- 
sight we can do better work, accomplish more 
with what we have todo with and render better 
service to our employers. 

To the question of which is the best injector— 
lifter or non-lifter, Iwould say that the non-lift- 
ing is by far the most economical, not only costs 
less, but in running repairs is much cheaper. 
I know of a road that has a number of lifting 
injectors (not our make) and I have seen their 
accounts for repairs for a number of years and 
when I tell you that the lifting injectors cost five 
times more for repairs than do an equal number 
of Friedman non-lifters, doing the same service, 
no doubt it will cause you to think. It is said 
you can not regulate a non-lifter; this is caused 
by want of an accurate regulating valve with 
tigging and quadrant in cab and with water 
valve being placed near injector. With these 
means of regulating, equally as good service can 
be obtained. I would urge.upon your minds, to 
keep a watch on the overflow pipes and see toit 
that there is always a free outlet, and if a close 
connection is made, let the pipe be large, and be 
careful not to make any changein size or shape 
of overflow nozzle. By observing these things a 
very great help will be gained towards good serv- 
ice and with little trouble. 

When I commenced in the injector business, 
and had made several trips around the country, I 
returned to New York somewhat discouraged, for 
the reason that wherever I went the lever injector 
was in favor—it was said to work so nicely, just by 
the movement of one hand. Iwas fully in sym- 
pathy with this idea and I remember well of 
going to our superintendent, who at that time 
had invented the Monitor; he was one of the 
brightest mechanical engineers I ever knew. He 
had come from Vienna with the Friedman in- 
jector and was the inventor of the W. F. as well; 
a learned and scientific man he was. I asked him 
why not puta lever on our Monitor—that the lever 
was in demand by all locomotive enginemen, and 
that I believed we would do much better with the 
lever movement and I urged my ideas all I could. 
He listened attentively toall I said and after I was 
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done pleading what I thought was for the best, he 
replied in few words by saying, “let our competi- 
tors make and sell the lever injectors, and we 
keep away from the lever motion, and you will 
see the time when the Monitor will be more nu- 
merousthan all lever injectors put together in 
locomotive service.’’ Ilooked at him in surprise. 
This superintendent is many years in his grave, 
but I haveseen his prediction fulfilled some time 
ago, and after many long years in the business I 
would say that Mr. Wohler’s ideas, of at least 
fourteen years ago, is my opinion to-day, and ex- 
perience has proven it in actual service. 

One other question I wish to answer before clos- 
ing this subject; Iam often asked ‘‘why do not 
your people make a re-starting injector?” To 
this I would say that the Nathan Manufacturing 
Company do make automatic injectors, and over 
15,000 are in use in this country; they are used 
largely on steamboats where suction pipes are 
often out of the water and where it is advisable 
to have a re-starting injector. We also sell 
many for traction and pumping engines, but 
for a locomotive we have the Monitor, which 
will work under all conditions where an auto- 
matic would re-start again after breaking, and 
we have no complaints regarding our injectors 
in that direction, hence, no reason for an auto- 
matic or re-starting injector. 

I would further state that we have got the busi- 
ness of more than one road that we did not have 
previous to the automatic being introduced there. 
A road using many of our competitors’ injectors, 
which is in my territory, does not put on the au- 
tomatic, the head of the department believing 
that injectors made by the same maker ten years 
previous to the automiaticis a better boiler feeder. 
My firm may some day make an automatic, in 
order to compete with other makers, and be able 
to sell to those who want to use them, as they did 
in the case of the 1888 lever Monitor; but from _ 
my experience of seventeen years making this 
question a specialty, with twenty years’ pre- 
vious practical knowledge of the requirements of 
the locomotive before entering this business, I 
would say to the Nathan Manufacturing Com- 
pany that ourinjectors are so reliable and do their 
work so well that it is not necessary to make a re- 
starting injector, and furthermore, what I have 
seen of those made by other firms does not 
recommend them in everyday service. 

I have sincerely placed my opinions and ideas 
before you and hope you may profit by some por- 
tion of what I have said; also that you may fully 
understand the working principles of one of the 
most important attachments of the modern loco 
motive. 

LUBRICATORS. 

In 1827, Maryland granted the first charter toa 
railroad company in America, authorizing them 
to carry on a business of transportation; that 
yoad is now known as the Baltimore & Ohio. In 
its beginning no one dreamed of its ever being a 
steam road, but Peter Cooper built the first loco- 
motive engine, the first built in America, and 
was the first to pull passengers this side of the 
Atlantic. Its weight was one ton, and its cylin- 
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ders were three and one-half (3%) inches in di- 
ameter. Its boiler stood upright on the frames, 
and engine was connected by gearing with the 
wheels. If we can see, in our mind’s eye, this en- 
gine placed onthe track, and then compare it with 
the improved locomotive of to-day, we can realize 
some of the vast amount of advancement that 
has been made, and it is surprising how the many 
valuable improvements came into the minds of 
men. Think of the enormous fire-box that would 
be required to find steam to keep one ofour en- 
gines moving over these mountains, if it had not 
been for a George Stephenson placing» the exhaust 
steam inside of smoke-arch and stack; think ofthe 
main valve to-day being only large enough to just 
cover the steam-ports, then having half an inch 
“Jead’’ on our passenger engines; it would re- 
quire more fuel to get engine over our mountains, 
than engine could haul, and a thousand other 
very important and valuable, and certainly won- 
derful things have been accomplished, regarding 
which it is interesting to learn just how these 
things came about; but time will not permit me 
to mention but a few points out of the whole, and 
I will content myself by bringing to your notice 
one of the more modern inventions, namely, the 
sight-feed lubricator. 

The hydrostatic lubricator with continuous feed, 
operated by a water column derived from steam 
condensation, has been known and used in sta- 
tionary engine practice as far back as 1870, The 
up-drop sight-feed feature, in the same form as it 
is so extensively used at present, and in which 
the oil rises in drops througha water column, was 
invented in 1873 by John Gates, then chief engineer 
of the Oregon Navigation Company, and subse- 
quently mayor of the city of Portland, Oregon. 
These early iubricators, however, could not be 
used on locomotive engines, since their proper 
operation depended upon the equality of pressure 
at points of steam inlet and oil outlet, but there 
was nothing in the construction of these lubri- 
cators to equalize said pressures, and the result 
was, that when placed on a locomotive engine, 
they could not be made to work on down grades, 
when a partial vacuum existed in the oil pipes. 
Not only would they not operate properly with 
differential pressures, but the oil would be sucked 
or siphoned out of the vessel, rendering the 
lubricator inoperative, even after steam had again 
been turned on. In the early days of railroading, 
common hand-oilers were used, screwed directly 
into steam-chest or cylinder, and the enginemen 
had to fillthem occasionally, in the same manner 
as the oil-cups of the different bearings, rods, 
eccentrics and other moving parts ; such oilers 
were provided with valves and cocks to prevent 
the steam in cylinders from blowing through 
them. The place of these most primitive devices 
was subsequently taken by the tallow cups, which 
had the advantage that they could be operated 
from the cab and assisted by the partial vacuum 
in the oil pipes in running down grades, and by 
a jet of steam, which was supposed to spray or 
vaporize the oil, carrying it to the parts to be 
lubricated. The next oiling anparatus introduced 
was the patent steam-chest lubricator, originally 
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manufactured by Nathan & Dreyfus. This cup 
was in the line of decided progress, since its 
action was automatic, dependent upon steam con- 
densation, but it had the disadvantage of its 
predecessors in providing for an intermittent 
feed only, and not foracontinuousone. The great 
desideratum in locomotive lubrication was that 
the oiling should be done continuously, whether 
the engine was steaming or not, that it should be 
done in sufficiently small quantities to be eco- 
nomical, and yet answering all the demands of 
the machinery, and that it should be visible, so 
that the enginemen would have the lubricator 
under perfect control and be enabled to lubricate 
their cylinders and steam-chest, not only suffi- 
ciently but at the same time economically and see 
the process going on. 

In 1876, Nicholas Seibert, an engineer then in 
California, for the first time suggested the neces- 
sity of equalizing the differential pressures ina 
locomotive lubricator and took out a patent for an 
equalizing pipe arrangement. While Seibert knew 
what was wanted to make a successful locomotive 
lubricator, yet, he seems not to have possessed 
the mechanical ability to carry his idea to a suc- 
cessful practical issue, and his lubricator, with 
the exception of a few experimental ones, could 
not be used or become known. Proceeding upon 
the foundation furnished by him, other inventors, 
Holland, Mitchelland Baker, tried to builda suc- 
cessful locomotive lubricator, but with little more 
success than Seibert himself, until the latter part 
of 1882, it was discovered, as it appeared aftera 
long interference litigation in the Patent Office 
by George H. Craig, that the proper manner of 
equalizing the differential pressures in a lubrica- 
tor consisted in choking, or huddling up the 
steam coming from the equalizing pipe in the 
steam chamber at the discharge of the lubricator, 
and not to allow this steam to flow freely into the 
discharge pipe, as Seibert, and others after him 
had attempted. This Craig invention is now, 
and has been for some time past, in the exclusive 
control of the Nathan Manufacturing Company. 
With the discovery of the proper methods of 
equalization, the success of the sight-feed lubri- 
cators for locomotive engines was assured and its 
rapid and phenomenal progress is now a matter of 
common knowledge among railroad men. ‘The 
first sight-feed locomotive lubricator placed upon 
the market by the Nathan Manufacturing Com- 
pany was the so-called twin-cups, by which each 
side of engine was furnished witha separate and in- 
dependent sight-feed oil cup; these were origi- 
nally of the down-feed pattern, in which the visible 
oil drop fellthrough a glass steam chamber, and 
subsequently were made of the up-drop pattern, 
in which the oil drop ascended through a column 
of water, furnished by condensation. The next 
was the oiling of the two cylinders out of one 
common vessel, which combined the operating 
"parts of the two sides of the locomotive engine, 
yet kept entirely separate and independent one 
from the other, sothat one side of this double 
sight-feed lubricator might be shut off without in 
the least interfering with the proper lubrication 
of steam chest and cylinder of the other side, . 
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The air brake pump was originally fed by an in- 
dependent sight-feed lubricator; lastly, the air 
brake oiling apparatus itself was embodied 
within the lubricating apparatus for the cylin- 
ders, and the result is to-day the triple sight-feed 
locomotive lubricator, in which the two cylinders 
and the air brake pump are fed out: of one com- 
mon vessel, while the action of all three feeds is 
separate and independent and each of them pro- 
vided with their own sight-feed glass, and yet one 
gauge glass answers for the three independent 
feeds. 

The sale of our air brake cups was about four 
thousand (4,000) annually, but since our people in- 
troduced the three-feed lubricator, the number of 
single air brake cups called for has been very 
much less, as the three-feed is coming into general 
use. The Nathan Manufacturing Company have 
sold forthe last eight years an average of four 
thousand five hundred (4,500) locomotive cylinder 
lubricators a year, thesales of some of these years 
teaching over five thousand five hundred (5,500). 
This will give you an idea of the extent ofthe 
sight-feed lubricator business. 

I would call yourattention to what I said about 
equalizing the differential pressures in a loco- 
motive lubricator. In order to get good service, 
this must be fully understood, for I have given 
you accounts of the vast amount of labor and 
study by inventors to arrive at the correct under- 
standing concerning the question, and as I have 
before stated, that the subject was the cause of 
long litigation in Patent Office before the matter 
was settled, Iwould here state to you that it has 
been very difficult to have all concerned in operat- 
ing locomotive lubricators understand this prin- 
ciple—of equalizing differential pressures. Not 
only is this the case with enginemen, but also 
those in charge of the same, and I would at this 
time state to youthat a very large amount of the 
difficulty that has been, and is to-day, with the 
sight-feed lubricator in locomotive service, is due 
to a violation, of the equalizing principle. I 
would therefore urge upon the members of this 
Association to get a thorough knowledge of the 
equalizing of differential pressures and it will 
enable you to lay your hands upon the cause of 
trouble ninety-nine times out of one hundred, for 
I assure‘you it is possible for a master of machin- 
ery, a locomotive builder, or one of our best me- 
chanics to put on a sight-feed lubricator in sucha 
way that it will never do good service, and furth- 
ermore, itis possible for it to be put on in the 
very best manner and yet not do good work, on 
account of its not being understood and not 
being rightly handled by the operator. If Ican 
impress upon your minds this fact, my efforts at 
this time will be well repaid. 

Hydrostatic lubricators with continuous feed, 
operated by a column of water, have been known 
since 1870, but only since 1882 has the equalizing 
of differential pressures been fully understood. 
Although Seibert, in 1876, caught a glimpse of 
what was needed, yet, it was for George H. Craig 
to give us the way how to equalize the differential 
pressures and how the lubricator could be made 
to work successfully on a locomotive. If a per- 
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fect sight-feed lubricator, made by the Nathan 
Manufacturing Company, is placed in convenient 
position to enginemen, is connected to dry steam 
by no less than three-eighths (34) inch pipe and 
valve (inside diameter), then there is but one 
reason why this lubricator will not do the best of 
service, and that reason is, because the operator 
does not open his steam valve wide, and when he 
wants the lubricator to work to be sure to open 
steam valve before any other; when he is done 
with it, shut off all other valves before closing 
the steam valve. Again, I repeat, be sure to open 
it first and-close it last. By so doing, you will 
find that nearly, if not all your troubles will dis- 
appear. With these conditions there will be no 
siphoning of oil, no muddying up of water in 
sight-feed glasses and no irregular feed, for the 
equalization of pressure will protect your lubri- 
cator against all these things. But an engine- 
man may complain even though the boiler steam 
does enter the lubricator as it should, and will 
tell you that his lubricator does not feed regularly, 
changing as the throttle is opened or closed. 
This statement may be correct, but the choking 
or huddling of steam pressure is at fault, and 
steam coming from the boiler is passing too freely 
into tallow pipe, when throttle is shut off, so 
that pressure in lubricator is not equal, because 
steam is passing out so fast that the pressure is 
weaker in lubricator and allows the feed-drops to 
flow more freely, but when throttle is opened 
again, tallow pipes fill with steam-chest pressure, 
which may be greater than pressure in lubri- 
cator, not only stop feeding fora time, but will 
force the oil and dirt out of tallow pipes into 
feed glasses, until pressure becomes as muchin 
lubricator as in tallow pipes; then drops will 
commence to feed again, and glass becomes clear. 
The idea, my friends, is not to allow the steam to 
get out of your lubricator too fast, but to main- 
tain as nearly as possible the boiler pressure in 
your lubricator all the time, whether the steam is 
shut oif from cylinders or not. The inlet from 
boiler being not less than three-eighths (34) inside 
diameter, is very many times greater than the 
outlet at discharge point of lubricator; therefore, 
the pressure is the same and the feed must be, 
providing that the principles brought to us by 
George H. Craig, in 1882, are maintained—that of 
equalization of differential pressures. This will 
give to us success in operating the best lubricat- 
ing device that has ever been known to man upto 
the present day, and performs its duty equal to 
that of any other invention in these modern 
times of the locomotive. You are aware thereare 
many points surrounding the injector and lubri- 
cator that time will not permit me to mention in 
the short space of time I have occupied, but I 
have with me drawings of both injector and 
lubricator, and during your convention will be 
pleased to give information or answer any ques- 
tions that I may be able to. I appreciate the 
attention you have given me, and give to you my 
thanks for the same, with my best wishes for 
your Association, and may all profit by attending 
and seeking after its objects, namely, ‘‘to im- 
prove the locomotive service of America.”’ 
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Seleeted Bumor. 





A Weary Evening. 

“My dear,” said she toying with her 
fork, after the dainty little repast he had 
set out was finished, ‘I shall have to go 
to the office to-night. I’ve got a little 
work I want to catch up with.” 

“Why, Jennie,” he said, tears coming 
into his eyes, “I have been looking for- 
ward all day to a quiet little evening with 
yore 

“There, there, Charlie,’ she said, with 
some show of annoyance, “don’t be a 
gander, and I'll buy you that fur overcoat 
you ‘have set your heart on. There’s a 
dear boy.” 

As the long hours of the evening wore 
away, he sat rocking by the little table, 
listening for her familiar footfall on the 
walk.—Harrisburg Telegram. 
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Wanted a Sign. 





He was in love with the girl and wanted 
to marry her, but he was cautious and 
didn’t believe in the policy of putting all 
his fortunes to the touch, and then getting 
knocked out. In other words, he didn’t 
want to ask for what he wanted unless he 
saw some sign of its being in the shop. 
It’s a wise thing to do, too, as some men 
have found out after they have asked. 
Thinking thus, he was talking to her. 

“T’d like to knowjust what you think of 
me,” he said, tentatively. 

“Why?” she inquired, with a rippling 
little laugh. 

“Because it would help me in my busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed. 

“ That’s all right,” he hastened to as- 
sure her. “I mean business.” 

“ Really?” she twittered. 

“ Indeed, I do.” 

“What is your business?” 

“To marry you, if I can.” 

She was sitting in the window, and he 
stood about four feet from her. She got 
up, and looked him square in the face, 
with a flash in her eye. 
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“Well,” she said, half indignantly, “ what 
do you expect me to do to help you?” 

“T don’t want you to encourage me only 
to turn me down,” he said, hedging a bit. 
“In other words, I want you to meet me 
half way.” 

“Would that be of any assistance ?”’ she 
asked, wearily. 

“T’d ask you on the spot,” he responded, 
with great confidence. 

“Well,” she said, measuring the distance 
between them with her ey2. “I’m no 
half-way girl, ’'d have you know, sir,” and 
as his heart hope went down with a 
dull thud, she cleared the intervening 
space, and lit plump on his manly bosom. 
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A Reminder of Home. 





The man from Kansas was making a 
trip across the Atlantic, and during the 
passage the weather was extremely boister- 
ous. One morning when it was blowing 
great guns, the Kansan appeared on deck. 
Nobody was in sight except the captain. 

““Go below there!” he shouted. 

The passenger looked around to see who 
he was talking to. 

“You mean me?” he yelled back, when 
he saw there was no one else in sight. 

“Of course I do. Go below,” and the 
captain came alongside. 

“Well, I guess not,” protested the Kan- 
san. “I’m up here to see how one of 
your ‘mountain high’ waves and terrific 
gales compares with what we have in 
Kansas in the way of cyclones. ‘This 
ain’t a patching to what I’ve seen out our 
way.” 

Before the captain could offer further 
objection a big green wave came curling 
over the place where the passenger stood, 
and the next thing he knew he was swept 
off his feet, and carried aft over ropes and 
boats and all the paraphernalia of a ship’s 
deck, and landed in a heap in one corner, 
where he was saved from being washed 
overboard. When they got him out, he 
had a broken leg, a twisted shoulder, a 
sprained wrist, his face looked as if it had 
been dragged backward through a brier 
patch, and he was unconscious. They car- 
ried him to the captain’s room, and after 
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much effort restored him to consciousness. 
He gazed around a minute in bewilder- 
ment, and his eyes fell on the captain. 

“By gravy, cap,” he said, feebly, “that 
reminded me of home, only it was a dern 
sight wetter.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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Probably No Comparison. 

Banks—Rivers, have you ever taken off 
your summer underwear and put on your 
winter flannels? ’ 

Rivers—Of course I have. 

Banks (scratching himself against the 
door-frame)—Then you have sonie idea of 
what I am suffering. 

Rivers—Did you ever put on your win- 
ter flannels just after you had taken two 
large porous plasters off your back? 

Banks—I don’t remember that I ever 
did. 

Rivers (picking up a large steel rasp 
from his desk and loosening his collar at 
the back)—Then you haven’t the faintest 
idea, confound you, of what I’m suffer- 
ing—Chicago Tribune. 





Not a Man. 

“““Our hero sat in the corner of the rail- 
way compartment devouring his news- 
papers,’”’ read Miss Myrtle Dolan from 
the latest acquisition to her paper-cover 
library. 

‘“He wor devouring what?” asked her 
father, with sudden interest. 

“His newspaper, the book says,” re- 
plied Myrtle. 

“Go an wid yez. Oit’ought ’twor a mon 
ye wor readin’ about an’ now, be the pow- 
ers, he turns out to be a goat.”— Washing- 
ton Star. 


°:—-° 


Missing Groom. 

A London curate had the usual notice 
to marry acouple one Sunday morning, 
but when the time came found only the 
woman had arrived. 

After waiting some time, and no man 
coming, she reluctantly withdrew. 

The next Sunday the woman turned up 
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as before, and again no man, After wait- 
ing considerable time she became furious 
and exclaimed 

“Drat him! ’taint his trousers this time, 
‘cause I bought him a pair.”—Spare Mo- 
ments. 
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Always a Chance. 





“You are almost a man. You ought not 
to go about asking people for help when 
you are able to earn a living by working 
forit. Can’t you find a job of any kind?” 

“Yes’m. Iwas offered a job the other 
day, but I did’nt think the pay was big 
enough. All they would give me was $4 
a week.” 

“You could have got $4 a week?” 

““Veounr 

“Well, that’s a great deal better than 
nothing. Ifyou could earn as much as 
that at the beginning and stick to your 
work faithfully you would be certain to get 
a rise some day, wouldn’t you?” 

“Y-yes’m, I guess so. It was a dyna- 
mite factory.”—Harrisburg Telegram. 





His Menagerie. 





Two menageries recently arrived in 
Bologna, one of which was under the man- 
agement of Sig. B., and the other under 


that of his wife, traveling respectively on 


their own account. Here they decided to 
join their forces, and the fact was an- 
nounced on the bills as follows: “Owing 
to the arrival of my wife, my collection of 
living animals is considerably augmented, 
—Conversazione. 





His Natural Disadvantages. 
Rankin—Your trousers always bag at 
the knees. Why don’t you keep them 
creased, as I do? 
Fyle—Because it wouldn’t do any good. 
My shinbone won’t fit into a crease, and 
yours will.— Chicago Tribune. 





A BURGLAR broke into an editor’s house. 
last week. After looking around he laid a 
quarter on the table and leftsobbing.—Z x. 
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DECEMBER, 1894. 


1894. 


When the JOURNAL comes to you again, 
Old Time will be ready to mark the new 
numiber 1895, and the time for good wishes 
to be extended in the present year will 
have passed never to return, consequently 
we desire to say something now of present 
events, and something more of new re- 
solves and aspirations as we turn over a 
new leaf in our history and begin a new 
volume with the January, 1895, number. 

The year 1894, now coming to a close, 
has been in some respects an eventful 
one. The prime cause of some of the 
conditions with which we have had to 
contend has been lack of confidence. In 
the general depressed condition of the 
whole country it has been an opportune 
time for the theorist, aided by a general 
feeling of discontent, and by an element 
of society who are never satisfied, whatever 
the conditions. So we have seen old 
theories re-animated into new life, and by 
argumenttaive persuasion into what evi- 
dently seemed to many new and progressive 
ideas, and the old but re-invigorated 
theory of cumulative power has been tried 
anew, its re-construction composed of ma- 
terial too diversified, too widely differing 
in interests and temperament to readily 
congeal, producing structural weakness 
out of harmony with the contemplated 
great plans and uses to which it was to be 
put, and when putin motion with its theo- 
retic load collapsed like all violent ex- 
tremes, carrying down with it many hopes 
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and aspirations, not only of those who had 
faith in the architect and had helped buiid 
the structure, but many more who were 
within range of this great craft loaded 
with a presumptive panacea for all the ills 
that accrue to man in hisstruggle forhuman 
rights. Many had become fault-finding 
with the old orders with which they were 
associated, some of which had been more 
than thirty years in thoughtful designing 
and unquestionably beneficial in results. 
Many of these dissatisfied transferred their 
faith from the old leaders and the 
old structure to the new ieaders and 
structure of a year of unseasoned growth, 
evidently forgetting, in their fault-finding, 
that it is quite as essential to have good 
followers as good leaders, and that success 
only obtains where each one willingly as- 
sumes the loyalty and responsibility that 
belongs to us as a part of the com- 
mon whole. Unfortunately, a few, with 
incisive remarks, can many times render 
almost futile the best efforts of others, 
In this connection, 1894 has given a last- 
ing lesson which many will not readily 
forget, as it brought with it disappoint- 
ment and conditions undesirable and 
many times painful. Yet, if we look at 
all the conditions that have environed 
labor, we must conclude that the engi- 
neers, as aclass, have as little to complain 
of as any factor of labor in the country. 
Loyalty has certainly had its reward, never 
more strikingly illustrated than in 1894. 
Business is improving, an abundance of 
good things are all about us, and, if we 
will it, we may find much for which we 
might join in giving thanks on the day 
appointed, and prepare the way for greater 
confidence and pleasanter thoughts, so 
that when the day of “peace and good 
will to mefi” arrives, our tokens of love 
and good will, on Christmas day, may 
bring peace and happiness and a reunited 
effort that shall make the resolves for 
higher attainments in the New Year more 
effective, and possible of the grandest re- 
sults. Wishing the members of the B. of 
lL. E. and their families, the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary, and all readers of the JOURNAL a 
merry Christmas and happy New Year, we 
pledge ourselves, in advance, to do our 
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best to develop and protect the best in- 
terest of those we represent, trusting they, 
too, shall need no inducements to renew 
their pledge to the cause, and reinvigorate 
their personal efforts to make success 
assured. 








Attorney-General Olney. 
IN DEFENSE OF THE RIGHT OF LABOR TO 
ORGANIZE. 

We give the full text of U. S. Attorney- 
General Olney’s letters to Judge Dallas, 
before whom the case brought by the 
Trainmen’s organization against the Read- 
ing Raiiroad Receivers is being tried. The 
Receivers having given its ultimatum, 
fixing the date when every employe of that 
system must sever his or their connection 
with organized labor or be discharged from 
the service of that road. 

In order to better understand the posi- 
tion of the Reading Receivers, and what 
might be the result to organized labor, 
were the courts of the country to sanction 
so un-American and autocratic a policy, 
we should couple with this proposition 
the fact that some eleven thousand million 
dollars of capital is represented in the 
railway now in the hands of the U. 5. court 
through Receivers. The policy of the 
Reading Railroad is nothing new. Prior 
to the advent of Franklin B. Gowan as 
President of the Reading Railroad, it was 
one of the most prosperous roads in the 
country. Mr. Gowan was not a railroad 
man, and the experiences of that property 
during his administration demonstrated 
that he was not a safe financier. The Iron 
and Mining Association was organized, 
and it was practically Reading property, 
as it is now, but in appearancé was kept 
separate, evidently to avoid the State law 
of Pennsylvania. The effort to control 
everything in sight and dictate the business 
policy of all with whom they came in con- 
tact, brought financial ruin and a Receiver. 
In 1877, Franklin B. Gowan, as President, 
had circulars printed, and these were 
handed to every engineer, telling them 
they must quit the Brotherhood or the 
service of the company. This culminated 
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in astrike. The present policy, however, 
of compelling every man who enters their 
service to sign a contract stating that he 
does not belong to any labor organization, 
and will not join one, comes of a later 
date, and I believe from trouble with their 
mine labor primarily. A Congressional 
Committee sent to investigate the practice 
of this combination of railroad and mines 
reported back to Congress that they in 
their practice were Russianizing thé labor 
of Pennsylvania. The present Receivers 
are the result of another effort to obtain 
control of and create the greatest combine 
of railroads and mining property in the 
world, and like most of these undertak- 
ings it became top-heavy, and again fell into 
the Receivers’ hands, and the Receivers are 
now attempting to run the business just 
as though the court had nothing to do 
with it, just as though the Receivers were 
employing the court instead of the court 
the Receivers, and the officers are attempt- 
ing to carry out the old policy of Russianiz- 
ing everything within reach, and this has 
brought them into court, and gave oppor- 
tunity for the letter of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral under discussion. While it has been 
the rule to exact the oath of non-member- 
ship above quoted, the employes, parties to 
this controversy, it seems were admitted 
to service without. 

The letter of Attorney-General Olney 
is not, as we understand it, a decision from 
the Department at Washington, but a 
friendly letter to Judge Dallas giving his 
views of the status of organized capital 
and labor from governmental, legal and 
economic standpoints, and is an able docu- 
ment, whatever the incentive for its pro- 
duction, and the legal advisers of the 
Trainmen’s Order did wisely in offering it 
as a part of their argument when Judge 
Dallas did not object to it. Some of the 
more salient points in this letter, after dis- 
cussing the beneficiaries of member- 
ship to the members themselves and stat- 
ing the conclusive fact that a lack of 
organization is no assurance that men will 
not rebel against unsatisfactory conditions, 
quotes the law which generally governs 
in all the old train service orders, viz. : 


By the Brotherhood constitution and rules, 
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a strike does not take effect till approved first by 
the local Grievance Committee; second, by 
the General Grievance Committee; third, by a 
Board of Adjustment, and fourth, by the Grand 
Master with the consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers involved—while striking or inciting to 
strike except in accordance with the above rules, 
is punished by expulsion from the Brother- 
hood. 

Nevertheless, among the means of accomplish- 
ing the ends of the Brotherhood is the bringing 
about of a “‘strike.”” As what a “strike” isis 
not defined by the Brotherhood constitution and 
tules, its precise nature must be determined by 
the court. And, asthe Brotherhood is entitled to 
the ordinary presumption of lawfulness for its 
methods as well as its objects until the contrary 
is shown, the court will hold the thing termed 
“strike”? in the Brotherhood constitution and 
tules to be something lawful unless there can 
not be such athing as a lawful “‘ strike.”’ 

But whatever may be the customary or prob- 
able incidents or accompaniments of a strike, it 
can not be ruled that there is no such thing asa 
legal strike, that every strike must be unlawful. 
The necessary elements of a strike are only 
three: (1.) The quitting of work. (2.) By concert 
between two or more. (3.) Simultaneously, and in 
and of themselves, involve no taint of illegality. 
A strike becomes illegal when to these neces- 
sary features are added others, such as mali- 
cious intent followed by actual injury, intimida- 
tion, violence, the creation of a public nuisance, 
ot a breach of the peace of any sort. 


We quote the above not so much for 
‘our own members as for the information 
of our many readers who are not versed in 
the law governing our institutions. Mr. 
Olney says further, “It would be a curious 
spectacle were the United States to re- 
fuse employment to persons for no other 
reason than membership of an association 
whose purposes the law of the United 
States expressly permits, and when the 
court is the employer, any mistaken de- 
cision may work infinite mischief both be- 
cause until corrected it lays down a rule 
of action for other like cases, and because 
so far as the mistake is recognized it im- 
pairs the confidence of either the employer 
or the employed, or both, in the impar- 
tiality or capacity of the Judiciary.” No 
evidence is needed that the public has be- 
come aroused to a point of indignation 
by the partiality or incapacity of the court 
in the past. with some notable exceptions 
which we have been pleased to note as 
they occurred, and Mr. Olney states a 
pertinent fact when he says, “The best 
service is not to be expected from em- 
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ployes who smart under a sense of injus- 
tice and are in achronic state of discon- 
tent; they can not help noting that organ- 
ized capital is not so restricted.” Our 
general conception of law is that it em- 
bodies equity. But there can be little 
equity in law that applies to one class and 
not to another. 

Mr. Dickson, attorney for the Receiv- 


ers, becomes very caustic in his remarks 


in discussing this letter, and tells the 
Attorney-General he is attending to some- 
thing thatis none of his business, and 
that he had no rights in the premises, 
which is avery natural attitude for the 
Receiver’s attorney to assume. We hope, 
however, his definition of amicus curié 
is correct when he says “the defini- 
tion of this termas given in law diction- 
aries is one who forthe assistance of the 
court gives information of some matter 
of lawin regard to which the court is 
doubtfuior mistaken.” This would cer- 
tainly give more force tothe letter and we 
hope force enough to influence the court 
to repudiate the rule of the management 
of the Reading road denying the right of 
membership in organized labor. 

It should not be forgotten in consider- 
ing this question, that the influence of 
organized labor is bringing about this 
defining of the correct position of the 
courts, and that the work is necessary to 
be kept up, and the public made cognizant 
of whatever inequalities may obtain in 
them, and through public opinion so 
molded, confidence will be restored in the 
courts and justice done. 





Wages Not Reduced. 





We give, under the head of “Legal 
News,” page 1094, the decision of Judge 
Woolson of the United States Circuit 
Court, Southern District of Iowa, denying 
the petition of Receiver J. F. Barnard, who 
had asked the court’s permission to reduce 
the wages of the employes, and we com- 
mend it to every thoughtful student of 
sociology, whether he be the subject of a 
railroad corporation ornot. The decision, 
in our opinion, embodies the very essence 
of the true principles of equity, and is a 
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practical application of the principle of 
“right makes might,” rather than that 
of the old barbarous political-economist 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest, or 
the strongest, which in practice has no 
limit until it reaches the medizval rule of 
“he can take who has the power, and he 
may keep who can.” 

The Receiver, Mr. Barnard, had appealed 
to the court, asking the privilege to re- 
duce wages (in the interest of the capital 
he represents), because, the evidence 
shows, “that at the present time, many 
railroad men are unemployed and seek- 
ing employment, so that there wouid be 
no present difficulty in engaging others 
in the place of those who might quit the 
service because of the reduced pay,” 
and: ))fwe) do (notithink) Mt: *“out : of 
place to discuss to some extent the 
principles Mr. Barnard desired to put in 
force, that of supply and demand. To our 
mind, the whole social question, the very 
peace of the nation, and of the world, 
hinges upon this question of supply and 
demand, as applied to human affairs. 
There have been but few instances in the 
history of the world where there was a 
scarcity of labor that was particularly ad- 
vantageous to labor, as aclass. It is only 
by an organized effort that laboring 
people have ever been able to get out 
of the oldrut of one side ‘making both 
the buying and selling price, and there 
has been no limitto the rapacity of the 
buyer of labor—nor is there now—except 
through the agency of organization and 
its tendency to mould public opinion. The 
sale or purchase of labor differs very ma- 
terially from any other commercial transac- 
tion, because labor cannot take advantage 
of abettermarketatadistance. Neither can 
it reduce the supply, as can be done with 
other commodities, and thus regulate the 
demand; but he is compelled to sell his 
work where he is; and if the demand 
grows less, he can not restrict nature’s 
demands beyond a certain limit and live, 
so he must become a factor of the decline 
of his own product, and the advantage 
taken of this condition seems to have 
little limit only as we said before by virtue 
of an organized effort obtaining some 
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control over the supply, and by constantly 
laying the picture of its depraving tenden- 
cies before the world, appealing to its 
moral conception of what is right between 
man and man, rather than what is a legal 
right in a commercial sense. Who that 
is humane can sanction aprinciple applied 
to humanity that in its practical results 
can make possible such a story as told by 
Lady Somerset when in America during 
the World’s Fair, who said she went out 
into the tenements in the city of London 
and there found a woman who had two chil- 
dren by a dissipated, improvident husband 
left to her sole care, and she had tread a 
sewing machine ali night making shirts, 
bosomed, cuffed, button-holed and but- 
toned at 48 cents a dozen, and her two 
children had sat on the floor until they 
were paralyzed from the middle down, be- 
cause she could not stop work long 
enough to give them necessary exercise 
without jeopardizing their lives from 
hunger, so limited was the income from 
this almost continuous effort. This is 
supply and demand in effect when en- 
forced by an unconscionable factor. The 
supply of labor being nearly, if not 
always, in excess of the actual necessities 
of the employing class, these poor 
human beings, especially when fighting 
the battle single-handed, must submit to 
whatever condition is tendered. The only 
effective demand on their side is that of 
hunger upon the mental and muscular 
ability to endure the hardship demanded 
by the conditions fixed to appease it, and 
conditions in the ordering of which they 
have had no voice. I can not better 
illustrate the banefulinfluences of the un- 
restricted application of this principle, 
“even here in our justice-loving country 
and under the emblem of liberty that un- 
shackled human slavery of one kind but 
to float over another kind of slavery which 
at least is not under the ban of any statu- 
tory law, than quote the following special 
dispatch to the Cincinnati Commercial- 
Gazette : 

The most startling and soul-harrowing situa- 
tion of labor ever brought to light is that de- 
veloped by the shirt strike here in New York. 


Worse far than starvation is the lot of those poor 
creatures who are compelled to toil from dawn to 
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dark for a pittance that scarce keeps the over- 
tired soul within the suffering body. Well in- 
deed may the good ladies of Fifth avenue turn 
their attention to the missions within our gates 
more worthy than those of foreign lands. Well, 
too, might the reformers who so much fear that 
public morals shall be polluted by the living 
pictures, find ample field for their labors among 
the pretty young girls who, unable to subsist on 
the pittance they earn, are driven to a life on the 


streets. 
“Do you hear the women weeping, oh my 


brothers?’’ has been translated into German and 
is freely distributed through the city with an 
appeal for aid for the working girls. It has been 
found through this strike that the shirt-makers 
have been compelled to work fourteen and six- 
teen hours a day in order to earn $3 a week. 

A case is quoted of a girl who worked for 75 
cents the first week, $1 the second, $1.50 the third, 
and when she asked for a further advance was 
discharged for her unreasonable demand. 

Shirt contractors have coolly told the girls that 
if they are smart they need not depend entirely 
upon their wages for a living, and any resent- 
ment of these encouragements is met with 
prompt discharge. 

Beauty is indeed a fatal curse in these shops, 
for no sooner is a pretty girl employed than she 
becomes a subject of insult from either the con- 
tractor or his relatives, and résistance on her 
part is equivalent toa dismissal. Moreover, the 
discipline of these shops is the most exacting, 
and girls are fined for speaking. One young 
married woman was late a few moments one 
morning, on account of sitting up all night with 
a sick husband, and was discharged, and the 
usual alternative suggested to her. Needles cost 
about a cent apiece, but when a girl breaks one 
she is charged three cents. 

How these poor creatures live is told in a story 
told by one of them, detailing the experience of 
herself and her companion: ‘‘ Maria and I were 
room-mates,” she said, ‘“‘ for overa year, and she 
was one of the best and most moral girls I ever 
met. I never heard her speak an impure word 
during our acquaintance—no, never. We occu- 
pied the same room, for economy’s sake, and 
were obliged to be sparing in our diet. We 
cooked our own breakfast, composed of coffee and 
sometimes a bit of sausage, and it cost us nine 
cents each. Our lunch cost us five cents each, 
and our dinner about seven. When you consider 
that she earned $3.50a week and I $4, that we paid 
$2.50 for our room, and had to keep ourselves 
decently clothed, you may imagine we had little 
left for amusement, and could save nothing.” 

Joseph Barmaiso, President of the Cloakmakers’ 
Union, who carried that organization safely 
through the strike, in speaking of the shirt- 
makers, drew a fearful picture of their condition, 
saying: 

“The very soul is worked out of them, and 
they are old women before they are thirty. Why 
don’t they marry? Some of them do, but many 
of them are so desperately poor and _ spirit- 
crushed that no one will havethem. They have 


‘to year’s end. 
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no time to court or be courted. When they rise 
in the morning, they eat a poor breakfast and go 
to work. When they get home in the evening, 
they eat a poor supper and go to work again, and 
then, when utterly tired out, they sleep. So you 
perceive it is a continual grind, from year’s end 
I have heard that according to 
Christian doctrine defrauding laborers of their 
wages is a sin crying to heaven for vengeance. 
Making them work for less than can support life 
is almost as bad.”’ 

This condition isnot by any means con- 
fined to the city of New York, it is all 
around us. In the city of Philadelphia an 
investigation shows that the contractor or 
middle man pays 25 and 30 cents a pair 
for making pants, and it required a good 
pants maker 12 hours to make two pair, 
and these are what the customer who buys 
them pays from $4 to $6 for. For pants 
that retail for $12, made of the finest 
kind of broadcloth, with satin trimmings, 
the maker received the munificent sum 
of $1. We might go on and quote ad in- 
jinitum the results of supply and demand, 
which, without moral restraint, compells 
the acceptance of the price fixed by the 
employer or starve, but space forbids. 


The Philadelphia Ledger, in comment- 
ing upon this condition, makes a very 
pertinent suggestion that ought to im- 
press itself upon the mind, at least, of 
every member of organized labor, and that 
is, “ That the individual buyer who (though 
fond of bargains) does not want to 
starve his fellow-men, by refusing to 
purchase clothing (or shirts) for the mak- 
ing of which a fair price had not been 
paid, could break up this nefarious prac- 
tice. 


This lowering the price, because, as Re- 
ceiver Barnard says, ‘‘there are plenty out 
of work,’ has been going on in New 
York until it passed the endurance point, 
and a rebellion against it has been the re- 
sult. And yet there are thousands of 
people who will contend (even with all 
these visible signs of degradation and 
misery brought about by the greed of one 
class taking undue advantage of another, 
compelling them to accept not what is 
right, but what they must, or starve,) that it 
is an unquestioned right of the employer, 
because the law does not compel labor to 
accept the conditions. Yet we see that 
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hunger and want does compel them to 
accept, and when these conditions which 
the class affected can notshun has become 
so bad as to bring about a rebellion 
againstit, these same people demand that 
the law be put in force to suppress it on 
the ground of public good, but never de- 
mand the investigation of cause. That, in 
their est. ~- tion, would be infringing upon 
the legal _utsof the employer to run 
his own business in his own way, and the 
attitude of the courts in the past has been 
such that in the minds of laboring classes 
capital had become the favored beneficia- 
ries of the courts in defence of their per- 
sonal interests until labor had lost confi- 
dence in any thought of an equitous con- 
sideration of their welfare from them. 
But when we review the decisions of such 
judges as Henry C. Caldwell, in the 
Union Pacific Railway case, where the Re- 
ceivers desired to reduce wages, Mr. Justice 
Harlan, in reversing the Northern Pacific 
injunction, and last, but by no means least, 
the decision of Judge Woolson, given in 
full in this JOURNAL, we can but feel that 
anew light is shining in and around the 
higher courts making visible new features 
and the establishment of new precedents 
that can hardly fail to re-establish public 
confidence. The principles laid down by 
Judge Caldwell, and which obtained in 
Judge Woolson’s court, are that “ while the 
court shares in the anxiety of the Receiver 
to have an economical administration of 
the trust, to the end that those who own 
the property and have liens upon it may 
get out of it what is fairly their due, yet 
to accomplish this desirable result, the 
wages of the men must not be reduced 
below a reasonable and just compensation 
for their services. They must be paid full 
wages though no dividends are paid on 
the stock, and no interest on the bonds.” 
In stating the position of the court in re- 
spect to reasonable and just compensa- 
tion, Judges Caldwell and Woolson 
both take cognizance of a principle con- 
tended for by all railroad organizations 
where reductions have been attempted be- 
cause of business depression, “that em- 
ployes under the present (mileage) system 
share the burden of diminished business, 
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they make less mileage, and get less per 
month.” The present system of train 
service is practically piece-work. No work, 
no pay. And yet, as all railroad employes 
know, if there is no work they are just as 
much in the service, and must always be 
ready for service, when called; and it is 
very gratifying to us to see this innova- 
tion in the conduct of supreme courts, 
when we can feel confident that the com- 
mon interests of all concerned will be 
weighed with impartial justice. 





In Memoriam. 





Notwithstanding the necessary rule not 
to publish letters and resolutions upon 
deaths except from violent. causes, owing 
to lack of space, we presume to deviate 
this once, owing to the relation the be- 
reaved bears to the Brotherhood, which 
carries with it an explanation as well, and 
when our Brothers have read what follows 
they will understand better than tongue 
could express why the Brother has not 
been more among the Divisions as a visit- 
or. Mrs. Youngson, wife of Brother A. B. 
Youngson, our Assistant Grand Chief En- 
gineer, hasbeen in poor health for more 
than a year and it was known that there 
was no possible recovery. Her illness was 
marked by intense suffering a!l these 
months, and yet through it allshe was pa- 
tient and uncomplaining, meekly bowing 
to the Divine will which, as a faithful nem- 
ber of the First M. E. Church, had been 
the beacon star of her whole life. During 
the last few weeks of her illness her hus- 
band was in almost constant attendance at 
her bedside. Receiving word that the end 
was near, her brother, William Taylor, and 
wife, arrived from Cleveland, John Taylor, 
an uncle, from Springfield, and Addison 
Walker and wife, of Erie, thus completing 
the sacred circle which surrounded the 
bed of the sufferer when her eyes closed 
in the last earthly sleep at 7:30, Sunday 
evening, November 4. 

Mrs. Youngson was born in Meadville, 
Pa, She was a daughter of William Taylor, 
deceased, a former business man of that 
place. All her life was passed in Mead- 
ville, and was of a character to endear her 
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to all who knew her. She was married in 
December, 1875, and leaves her husband, 
one son and two daughters, a brother and 
two sisters. 

Mrs. Youngson’s was one of those beau- 
tiful home lives which help to make the 
world better. Her devotion to her home, 
her husband and her children was of a 
character to make its influence felt in the 
entire large circle of her acquaintances, 
and her death will be mourned by all who 
knew her. 

The obsequies were held at the family 
residence, No. 1070 South Water street, 
Wednesday afternoon, November 7th, in 
the presence of a large circ - 01 sympathiz- 
ing friends. The remains of the dead 

wife and mother lay on a couch in the 

parlor, and were surrounded by many 
floralemblems. At the head of the couch 
was a beautiful anchor, the gift of Di- 
vision No. 43, B. of L. E., and some beautiful 
flowers, the gift of Grand Chief P. M. Ar- 
thur, were conspicuouslyarranged. Form- 
ing a background, in semi-circle, were 
several small tables, all entwined with 
smilax and freighted with cut flowers and 
floral emblems, while strewn over the 
couch and carpet were fragrant cut flowers. 
Smilax and cut flowers were arranged all 
about. the room, and everywhere the eye 
‘rested could be read signs of love and 
tenderness. 

The services were conduced by Rev. J. 
Bell Neff, pastor of the First M. E. Church, 
of which the deceased was a member, and 
opened with the hymn, “Jesus, Lover of 
my Soul,” following which Rev. Neff of- 
fered prayer and read appropriate passages 
of Scripture. “My Jesus, as Thou Wilt,” 
was sung by the choir, at the conclusion 
of which Rev. Neff spoke briefly and with 
great feeling. In opening his remarks, 
the pastor said that in the experiences of 
life there are phases seemingly so sacred 
that only silence seems fitting. Here to- 
day we find a wife and mother sleeping 
sweetly in the word of Jesus, and it would 
almost seem that all we can do is to sur- 
round her casket, read the Scriptures, and 
pray, and silently kiss the rod. Her life 
was like the blossoming of the rose in the 
warm sunshine, and its close was like an 
early sunset in the home. 
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He compared her life with one of the 
short days of the year, and its close with 
the falling of the first bright tinted leaves 
of autumn. ‘To be born means to die, and 
as the sunset is the most beautiful hour of 
the day, so it is with the Christian life. 

He spoke of her cheerful temperament 
and enduring patience, her sweet ‘‘ good 
morning’’ for all the members cf her 
household on each succeeding day of pain 
and suffering, adding, “ The eloquence of 
this hour is the eloquence of her Chris- 
tian life. There is nothing to regret, and 
so we this day take up her body and lay it 
tenderly away in the grave.” 

The choir sang “‘ God be with You Till 
We Meet Again,” following which an op- 
portunity was afforded all who wished to 
take alast farewell. The interment was 
attended by only the family and imme- 
diate relatives and friends, and the Grand 
Officers of the B. of L. H., all of whom 
were present, as follows: P. M. Arthur, 
Grand Chief; T.S. Ingraham, F. G. E.; 
Oy Salitons. co: Gis Ds Eh verett ly G; 
H.,and H. C. Hays, Secretary and Treas- 
urer ofthe Insurance Department, Broth- 
ers M. H. Shay, Chairman Committee of 
Adjustment, Erie System, of Youngstown, 
and wife, and M. F. Fritz, of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., Secretary Erie Board of Adjustment. 
About 4 o’clock the funeral cortege started 
from the bereaved home and filed slowly 
to Greendale, where the final rites were 
performed. As the words “ dust to dust” 
werespoken and the earth was given back 
toits own, every one present in deep sym- 
pathy with the bereaved, felt how hard the 
struggle between love and fate that severs 
the ties that bind to heart and home. May 
the thought that the pain has ceased for 
her who has gone before, coupled with 
the hope of an everlasting reunion as 
they too, pass out over the mystic river, 
tend to heal the wounded hearts, and faith 
in Divine wisdom bring them peace. 

Division 43, at Meadville, of which Bro. 
Youngson is a member, express their deep 
sympathy in the following: 

MEADVILLE, PA., Nov. 12, 1894. 

WHEREAS, The somber shadows of death have 
darkened the home of our Brother in Division No. 
43, B. of lL. E., A. B. Youngson, Assistant Grand 


Chief of our Order, and has removed from the home 
circle the beloved wife and mother, it is fitting 
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that we, as an organization, give testimony to 
the sorrow we feel for our Brother and his mourn- 
ing family. Realizing fully that no eloquence of 
words or parade of set forms can assuage the 
sorrow of a desolate heart, mourning for one 
whose loved eyes have been closed by the mystery 
of death, yet we feel that the fraternal tie which 
binds us closer than in common brotherhood 
warrants this intrusion on the sacred grief of our 
friend and Brother ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of the beloved wife 
of our Brother, we recognize the mysterious, un- 
questionable and all-wise dispensation of Al- 
mighty God, to whom we all owe life, and to 
whom we all must yield again the life He gave. 
It is not ours to question, but to obey; therefore, 
we humbly bow to the Divine will, and, with our 
sorrowing Brother, realize anew the frailty of 
human life and the necessity of being prepared 
for death. 

Resolved, That all the sympathy that can be 
felt by common brotherhood; all the tendencies 
that can be built up by daily associations in life; 
all the fraternal solicitude of our Order, are ex- 
tended by Division 43 to our sorrowing Brother 
and his family. May the shadows which now 
hang so heavy and darkin their home be lifted, 
and the precious memory of her who is gone, 
change the sadness and gloom to peace and sun- 
shine. By THE DIVISION. 








Links. 


INSURANCE POLICIES.—Insurance Sec- 
retaries for Divisions from Nos. 300 to 
400 will collect at once from their mem- 
bers all former policies issued by the B. 
of L. E. Insurance Association prior to 
April 1, 1894, or during the period Mr. 
C. H. Sherman and P. M. Arthur were 
Presidents of the Association, and forward 
the same, with a revised list of member- 
ship in good standing and amount each 
member carries in the Insurance, to H. C. 
Hays, General Secretary, for exchange of 
policies in the incorporated Insurance As- 
sociation. Policies issued by former B. of 
L,. E. Insurance Association to members in 
the above Divisions will not be recognized 
after Jan. 1, 1895, by present Insurance 
Association. The Association will protect 
policy holders while policies are being 
reissued. Secretaries for Divisions not 
enumerated in this call will not collect 
former issue of policies from their mem- 
bers. You will wait until the number of 
your Division is called. The law of in- 
corporation will compel us to forfeit the 
insurance of members in Divisions 156 
and 180, unless the Secretaries collect, 
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at once, former policies issued and return 
them to General Secretary for policies in 
present Insurance Association. Members 
of the above Divisions should at once pro- 
tect their insurance. 


Ir will be remembered by those who 
followed the legal proceedings in con- 
nection with the late T. & A.A. strike, 
that an injunction was served upon the 
Grand Chief, restraining him from putting 
in force “Rule 12.” An appeal was taken 
from the decision of Judge Ricks to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, at Cincinnati, 
which court sustained the decision of the 
lower court, thus leaving us the device of 
either abiding by the decision or appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Court, at Washington. 
After a careful study of the case, our at- 
torneys informed us that they were fully 
satisfied that the Supreme Court, even if 
they entertained the appeal, would sustain 
the decision already made, hence, to ap- 
peal it would be to incur a needless ex- 
pense, with no possibility of any benefit 
being derived from it. For that reason 
it was deemed to be the part of wisdom to 
withdraw the appeal and drop the case, 
rather than fritter our substance away in 
hopeless litigation. 


THE First Biennial Convention of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen au- 
thorized the establishment and mainte- 
nance of State Legislative Boards, and in 
pursuance of the object of this law, held a 
meeting in Springfield, Ill., on the 9th of 
October and effected an organization. The 
report of this meeting is before us, and we 
quote the last paragraph, viz.: 

“The date for the first, regular annual 
meeting of the Board has been fixed for 
the second Monday (14) in January, 1895, 
at which time it is hoped that each lodge 


-in the State will send a delegate with 


proper credentials. J¢ zs expected that 
other organizations, the B. of L. E£., B. of 
Lei LOS ROR COANE LOM ETL 
meetings for the same time and co-operate 
with usin an effort to do some effective 
work in this State.” 

While we realize that the past experi- 
ence of our members in relation to State 
Legislative work has not been such as to 
encourage the effort, itis nevertheless a 
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duty they owe to themselves to get in line 
with this new effort. If our members join 
in the work no doubt all parties concerned 
in railway service and its best interests 
will join and create acompact, useful and 
inexpensive organization that can accom- 
plish a world of good to the organizations 
represented. In connection with this 
work we must not forget that our own in- 
terests can not be best conserved without 
giving proper consideration to our envi- 
ronments and to help make right condi- 
tions that affect others as well as ourselves. 
We can not expect to secure enactment 
that in their application will apply favor- 
ably to usand not to another class simi- 
larly situated, neither can we expect to 
suppress iniquitous legislation, which 
may apply to us when these conditions 
are not combatted by all concerned, and 
we hope our Brothers in Illinois will 
forgettheir unpleasant experience with 
the first effort, single-handed, and that we 
shall hear they are in line with this new 
movement, heart and soul. 


QUITE a number of members of the B. 
of L. E. were candidates for political 
honors in the late election, and whiie we 
are sorry we cannot give the result in each 
case, we are pleased to note the election of 
Bro. A. M. Kephart, of Div. 50, who was a 
delegate at the St. Paul convention. He 
was acandidate for the State Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, and as Fayette County is 
usually about 1,000 Democratic, our Brother 
was certainly with the cyclone, he being 
elected by 2,300, running on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Evidently he received sup- 
port without regard to party, as should 
always be the case when labor’s interests 
can be best conserved by electing one who 
by association has manifested more than a 
common interest in the welfare of organ- 
ized labor. We need no pledge from Bro. 
Kephart that he will do his full duty in 
the interests of those he represents. 


SunDAYy, November 11th, will long be 
remembered as a red letter day in the his- 
tory ofIron City Division, 148. The mem- 
bers had been looking forward to this date 
in anticipation of a day of profit and 
In this they were not disap- 
Grand Chief P. M. Arthur 


pieasure. 
pointed. 
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had promised to visit their Division. He 
arrived Sunday morning, and was met at 
the Monongahela House, in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by Brothers A. E. Blanchard, C. L. 
Shriver and F. Adams, who escorted their 
honored guest to Chartiers, Pa., where 
Division 148 is located. The hall was 
crowded with members of Divisions 148, 
293, 298, 325 and 464. The meeting was 
called to order promptly at the appointed 
time with Bro. A. ®. Blanchard, C. E.,inthe 
chair. The usual routine business was 
quickly dispensed with, as every one was 
eager to hear fromthe Grand Chief. Bro. 
A. EK. Blanchard, C. E., in a very neat and 
appropriate speech introduced him, who 
then gave a brief history of the Broth- 
erhood from its inception to the present 
hour, which was appreciated by every one 
present. But this was only a preface of 
the magnificent and eloquent address 
which followed, as to the duty of every 
member in perpetuating the interest of 
our institution. Every one present felt 
the touch of every word that fell from his 
lips, in regard to sustaining the prin- 
ciples of the Brotherhood. Brother 
D. Everett, T. G. E., was then present- 
ed, and made a short address on educa- 
tion in our Sub-Divisions. There were 
seventy-five engineers present; among = 
them we were pleased to notice some of 
the old veterans of the cause, such as 
Bros. J. G. Owston, E. B. Martin and Wm. 
Jordan, of 293, and another Brother who 
deserves a tribute of respect on this oc- 
casion, is P. L. Redding, of Div. 31. Heis 
not only a veteran but was well acquainted 
with the founders of our organization, and 
in a happy speech he gave us a short 
sketch of their lives and what led them to 


‘form the original Society of the Foot 


Board. 

The meeting was a complete success, 
and all went home pleased with the affair. 
In connection with this the members of 
this Division gave an exceedingly pleas- 


‘ant reception and ball, on Monday even- 


ing, November 12th, in Mennerchor Hall, 
McKee’s Rocks, Pa., where the lads and 
lassies tripped the light fantastic toe to 
the inspiring strains of an elegant orches- 
tra. The hall was handsomely decorated, 
and one notable figure was a full-sized 
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model of the type of engine used on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road. 

The supper served on this occasion was 
simply delicious, and the manner in which 
the good things disappeared was an abun- 
dant evidence that they were thoroughly 
enjoyed. The affair lasted until the wee 
sma’ hours of the morning, when ail went 
home loud in their praises of Division 148. 

C. L. SHRIVER, F. A. E. 


PINCKNEYVILLE, ILL., Oct. 22, 1894. 
EDITOR JOURNAL: Egyptian Division, 
512, gave their second annual ball on 
Thursday, Oct. 18th, 1894, at Kunz’s new 
Opera House. Everybody had a_ nice 
time and enjoyed themselves until 3:30 
A. M. The ladies were dressed in very 
nice costumes. All went home hoping 
we would give another ball soon. 
DAvID McConaAcHIE, F. A. E. 


CHILLICOTHE, ILL., Nov. 18, 1894. 

EDITOR JOURNAL: It has been some 
time since you heard from us. The fol- 
lowing is the doings of John Player Div., 
514, and Lotus Flower Auxiliary, 193, for 
the last few weeks. We have not been 
asleep. The ladies of Lotus Flower, No. 
193, have for several weeks been holding 
socials at each other’s homes, and sewing 
carpet rags for a carpet to be raffled off. 
The tickets were all sold before the carpet 
was complete, and a goodly sum was real- 
ized, and on last Saturday night it was 
raffled off. About two months ago, our 
worthy Secretary of Insurance, Bro. Tobin, 
was blessed with a boy at his home, and 
he was named after our Division, John 
Player. Tobin. Also, ‘at about the same 
time, our worthy Chief, Bro. Spring, was 
called on to name a little girl at his home, 
and the little arrival was named Lotus 
Fiower Spring, in honor of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, No. 193.. To commemorate the 
naming of the children of our respected 
officers, a silver cup, nicely engraved, was 
procured for John Player Tobin, and a 
silver cup and napkin-ring was furnished 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary for Miss Lotus 
Flower Spring. There was a full attend- 
ance at the raffling of the carpet, and that 
over, the presentation of the cup for the 
little Tobin was made to Sister Tobin by 
worthy Chief, Bro. Spring, and Sister 
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Martin, on behalf of Auxiliary No. 193, 
presented Bro. Spring the cup and napkin- 
ring for his daughter, and in a few well- 
chosen remarks Bros. Spring and Tobin 
thanked their many friends for the re- 
spect shown them and their little ones. 
We trust that the little ones may grow up 
to grace the names that have been be- 
stowed upon them, and that they may live 
to respect the organizations that their 
parents had the honor of being members of. 
NEMo. 


ON November 6, Peoria Division, No. 
92, of the B. of L. E., gave their first an- 
nual ball, and it was a brilliant success. 
The men of the throttle and lever took a 
day off and forgot the cares and trials of 
their profession and went in to enjoy 
themselves. There was not an overflow- 
ing crowd, but there was just the right 
number for a good time and enjoyable 
dancing. Shortiy after 9 o’clock, Mr. C. 
C. Smith, Chief of No. 92, and his estima- 
ble wife, started the grand march. After 
that was over a choice list of twenty 
dances was indulged in. The supper was 
served by the ladies of Div. 92, and it was 
one of the best ever set in Rouse’s Hall 
for the price. There was hardly one in 
the hall that was not continually dancing, 
thanks to the efforts ofthe following floor 
committee: Theo. Bush, Chairman, Cyrus 
Entwistle, J. Watt, D. G. Southerland, a 
W. Sherhod and John Desmond. The 
ball was a brilliant success in every par- 
ticular and will, no doubt, increase in 
popularity as the years go on, as it de- 
Serves. US 


WE are pleased to note the promotion 
of Bro. Robert Gray, of Div. 148, to the 
position of traveling engineer of the Pitts- 
burgh, Lake Erie & Western Ry. and 
leased lines. This is a well-earned honor, 
and we wish Bro. Gray success in his new 
position. 

Bro. F. L. HOLLAND, formerly Chief 
Engineer of Div. 85, Columbus, S. C., has 
been honored with the position of Train- 
master on the C.G. & S$. C. divisions of 
the Southern Railway system. Thisis in 
line of greater promotion, and we hope 
Brother Holland may go still higher on 
the official ladder. 
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A NEW whistle on one of the Port Ed- 
wards, Canada, engines has been the occa- 
sion for many comments, as it relieves 
itself of the many peculiar noises at the 
several crossings and stations along the 
line. The boys report that Pat Lyons put 
it on to scare the cows after dark. Our 
friend DeGroff, of the Marshfield: 777s, 
gets off the following about it in his last 
issue: “The boys along the line of the Pt. 
H.C. & N. Ry. say there is not a bear, deer, 
squirrel, partridge or any kind of game to 
be seen any more. The game appears to 
have been totally annihilated. A 7imes 
reporter interviewed Manager Hopkins as 
to the cause of the scarcity of game along 
his line and he informed the scribe that in 
his opinion the cause could be accounted 
for very easily. He said that when the 
soft tones of the whistle of the 2-spot were 
heard in the forest and glade, everything 
took to the woods. Even the trees would 
bow their heads and weep. Cows refused to 
come home and children went cross lots to 
school. Hens refused to lay their fruit 
and frogs to croak,—even the frogs at the 
switches are dumb as oysters. Switch 
lights are put out anda deathlike chill 
passes along the rails when that whistle 
whistles its unearthly whistle. Pull it, 
Pat, pull it, it is ripe enough.”— Wood 
County Reporter. 

[Never mind what they say, Pat, if the 
hens won’t lay, and the game does hide. 
“Pull it,” and the time will come when 
the sweet chimes will become as soothing 
as the coo of the dove. The cows will 
come home and have to be milked in a 
washtub. Hens will lay two eggs a day, 
the switch lights will look as large as 
moons, the kicker cease to kick, and as 
the beautiful tones of the chimes echo and 
re-echo, and the bears, deer, squirrels and 
partridge come and sit on the fence to 
see you go by, all the world which sur- 
rounds you will come to realize that you 
have caught on to the advance screech of 
the nineteenth century. Get 297 to keep 
them off, Pat. “Pullit,” but keep an eye 
on the bad man from Oshkosh.—Ep.] | 


Av a regular meeting of Green Bay 
Division, 297, in our new hall, on Sunday, 
October 21st, the ladies of Good Cheer 
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Division, 35,.G. I. A., gave us a very 
pleasant call. Business was suspended, 
and our lady friends admitted, their visit 
resulting in a pleasant surprise those who 
were so fortunate as to be present will not. 
soon forget. They presented the Division 
with a Bible, which was very much needed, 
as the one in use was in a dilapidated con- 
dition, besides, it is one of their gentle 
admonitions to higher thoughts and as- 
pirations. Our Chief, Bro. H. Hancock, 
accepted the gift, with a short address, 
thanking the ladies for their thoughtful 
consideration in so beautiful a gift, and 
assured them, on behalf of our members, 
of their unqualified appreciation of this 
kindness. This little surprise is the foun- 
dation of social conditions which will 
tend to solidify the Order, and the only 
strife which should exist between us 
should be which can do the most for the 
welfare of the other. In appreciation of 
the event, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Bros. Tilton, Parkinson and 
Wigman, to draft a set of resolutions to be 
tendered the ladies of Good Cheer Div., 35, 
returning the thanks of Div. 297, and giv- 
ing them an assurance of our lasting ap- 
preciation of their ¢oken of friendship, 
and trusting. the pleasant relations thus 
established will be as lasting as life itself. 
COMMITTEE. 


WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE has a short 
humorous paper in the November Arena 
on “ The Advent of the Young Man.” He 
raises the question half humorously, half 
seriously, ‘What Becomes of the Old 
Men?” since a man is considered old at 
forty nowadays. He suggests pleasantly 
that the secret of the silent disappearance 
of middie aged and old men from all call- 
ings and professions may lie in the grow- 
ing relish among Americans for frank furt- 
ers and sauer kraut. It is an amusing 
paper, with erough salt of truth in it to 
give its ludicrousness point and pungency. 


THE following letter has been forwarded 
to us, which was addressed to Bro. J. B. 
Eccles, F. A. EK. of Div. 140, and explains 
itself: ‘“A man witha B. of I. HE. travel- 
ing card came to the Supt. of the Mobile 
Div. of M. & O. R.R., recently, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a pass from Mobile to 
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East St. Louis, which he afterwards tried 
to sell to a ticket scalper. The traveling 
card was in favor of F. M. Fluckey, and 
Mr C.S. Clarke, the Superintendent, de- 
scribes him as follows: Height about 5 
feet Io inches ; light mustache and reddish 
hair; spare built and of good address, being 
especially a good, straightforward talker. 
He says that he thinks the card was from 
some Division in Arkansas, and that he 
had letters from the Cotton Belt route. 
Please trace this Brother through the 
JourNAL, and, if found, have him dealt 
with. Yours fraternally, W. PIPPEN, 
Ch’man G. C. of A. for M. &O.R. R. 


At aregular meeting on Sept. roth, of 
J. R. Collins Div., 242, B. of L. E., there 
came an alarm at the door, and on inves- 
tigation it was learned to be a large con- 
gregation of ladies representing Div. 185— 
Mary A. Martin Division, Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary—wished admission. Our Chief En- 
gineer, Bro. Geo. M. Jones, closed the 
meeting and granted their request. When 
they were admitted they presented Div. 
242 with a handsome set of regalia, which 
was accepted by our Chief in a few very 
appropriate remarks. Not satisfied with 
this, the President asked that we close our 
meeting and retire to the ante-room, 
where we found in waiting ice cream and 
cake, which were served by the ladies. All 
enjoyed a pleasant evening and went home 
thinking and saying God bless the ladies, 
and Mary A. Martin Division, 185, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary. Bos. 


Tuis Congress is actually driving for- 
eigners out of the Republic in thousands. 
Italians, Hungarians, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese and Britons are taking advantage 
of the $1o and $12 cut-rate steerage pas- 
sage to Europe, and thousands of them are 
leaving the United States. They will not 
be missed or mourned here. It is notice- 
able that none of them ever think of 
going to Canada or the Argentine Re- 
public, both of which countries need and 
desire immigrants. The ruination of 
business here by a maniac Congress is a 
great evil, but it has one redeeming feat- 
ure, and that is the enforced emigration 
of undesirable persons in great numbers. 
—The Iron Industry Gazette. 


° 
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A CELL in the county jail at Fort Worth, 
Texas, contains a prisoner whose name is 
more familiar to the world than most of 
names of the usual inmates of such places 
of confinement. He is Martin Irons, 
whose name was made famous by the con- 
spicuous part its owner took in the great 
railroad strike in 1886, during which he 
occupied a place similar to that recently 
held by Eugene V. Debs, the labor agita- 
tor, so conspicuous during the recent 
strike in Chicago. Opposite Irons’ name on 
the register is the charge of having at- 
tempted to attack little 7-year-old Rosalia 
Estrada. The child’s mother is the com- 
plainant in the case.—Eachange. 


THE following are the latest published 
figures on human affairs. The human 
family living on earth to-day consists of 
about 1,450,000,000 persons in round num- 
bers. Of these, only about 500,000,000, or 
one-third, are even properly clothed; 
250,000,000 habitually go naked; 7o0,- 
000,000 have only middle parts of their 
bodies covered; only 500,000,000 live in 
houses, 700,000,000in huts or caves, while 
the remaining 250,000,000 have no homies 
or shelter whatever.—Ex. 


A FAMOUS SHOW OF BEAUTY.—The show 
of distinguished beauty, transfixed by fa- 
mous artists, which is now taking place at 
the Academy of Fine Arts, in New York, 
has been anticipated by 7he Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, in its November issue, in an 
article by Wm. A. Coffin, with illustrations 
of some of the more beautiful faces. The 
“Great Passions of History” series has for 
this month’s subject the romantic career 
of Agnes Sorel, who influenced the des- 
tinies of France, under Charles VII. “The 
Art Schools of America,” “The Great 
British Northwest Territory,” “ The Chiefs 
of the American Press,” andthe “ Public 
Library Movement,” are amongst Zhe 
Cosmopolitan’s table of contents. Surviv- 
ors of the war and their children will find 
intense interest in ‘‘ The Story of a Thou- 
sand,” a personal narrative, begun in this 
number, by Albion W. Tourgee, who tells 
in a graphic way of a regiment which saw 
fierce service—of its organization, its 
marches, its sports, and its death-roll. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MUTUAL 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

SERIES C. 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 30, 1894. 

ASSESSMENT NOTICES NOS. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
LO ete ls olA els low ana Lo. 

To the Secretaryand Treasurer of Division No.— 
You are hereby notified of the death of the fol- 

lowing members of this Association, and ordered 

to collect an assessment of four dollars and fifty 
cents from all who are insured for $4,500, three 
dollars from all who are insured for $3,000, and 
one dollar and fifty cents from those who are 
insured for $1,500, for the payment of the fol- 
lowing claims: 
ASSESSMENT NO. I. 

May 9, 1894. Bro. WM. HAINSWORTH, of Col- 

umbus Div., 497. Admitted March 26, 1893. Age 


32. Died of brain disease. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. WM. HAINSWORTH, wife. 
ASSESSMENT NO. 2. 

Sept. 5, 1894. Bro. WM. EVELEIGH, of Cream 
City Div., 66. Admitted Dec. 6, 1887. Age 47. 
Died of blood poisoning. Insurance payable to 
lawful heirs. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 3. 

Sept. 24, 1894. Bro. ALFRED E. BILLINGS, of 
Old Colony Div., 312. Admitted Sept. 3, 1892. Age 
31. Died of typhoid fever. Insurance payable to 
FRANCES E. BILLINGS. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 4. 

Oct. 3, 1894. Bro. DANIEL F, DRENNAN, of J. 
N. Galbraith Div., 438. Admitted Jan. 14, 1894. 
Age 32. Killed by derailed engine. Insurance 
payable to Mrs. D. F. DRENNAN, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 5. 

Oct. 4, 1894. Bro. MICHAEL KETCHUM, of E. 
Butler Div., 507. Admitted April 5, 1893. Age 25. 
Killed by derailed engine. Insurance payable to 
Mrs. MICHAEL KETCHUM, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 6. 

Oct. 9, 1894. Bro. J. W. BROOM, of Swannanoa 
Div., 267. Admitted Dec. to, 1892. Age 35. Killed 
by derailed engine. Insurance payable to MrRs. 
J. W. Broom, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 7. 

Oct. 12, 1894. Bro. FREDERICK W. TELFORD, 
of P. Leeds Div., 463. Admitted Nov. 25, 1893. Age 
33. Died of abscess of the left kidney. Insurance 
payable to Mrs. FREDERICK W. TELFORD, wife. 

ASSESSMENT No. 8. 

Oct. 17, 1894. Bro. CHAS. P. WOODCOCK, of Ty- 
gart Valley Div., 284. Admitted Nov. 29, 1888. 
Age 66. Died of Bright’s disease. Insurance pay- 
able to Mrs. S. H. Woopcock. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 9g. 

Oct. 19, 1894. Bro. GEO. W. BURGER, of Har- 
mony Div., 417. Admitted Oct. 16, 1866. Age 68. 
Died ofheart disease. Insurance payable to MRs. 
HANNAH KE. BURGER. 

ASSESSMENT NO. Io. 

Oct. 20, 1894. Bro. CHAS. FREDERICKS, of T. 
Wolfkiel Div., 437. Admitted June Io, 1890. Age 
39. Killed in railroad accident. Insurance pay- 
able to Mrs. Mary A. FREDERICKS. 

ASSESSMENT NO. II. 

Oct. 22, 1894. Bro. JAMES L. KELLY, of Robert 
Andrews Div., 317. Admitted March 13, 1882. Age 
58. Died of apoplexy. Insurance payable to Mrs. 
Jas. L. KELLY, wife. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 12. 

Oct. 27, 1894. Bro. LEVI CHAPIN, of Des Moines 
Div., 113. Admitted Feb. 20, 1885. Age 45. Died of 
malarial fever. Insurance payable to Mrs. ELLA 
CHAPIN. 
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ASSESSMENT NO. 13. 


Oct. 29, 1894. Bro. J. T. MCGOVERN, of Green 
Mountain Div., 330. Admitted Jan. 29, 1892. Age 
25. Amputation of foot. Insurance payable to 
Bro. J. T. MCGOVERN. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 14. 

Oct. 31, 1894. Bro. JAS. LYNETT, of Sam Sloan 
Div., 276. Admitted May 9, 1892. Age 39. Killed 
in a collision. Insurance payable to MRs. Jas. 
LYNETT. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 15. 


Nov. 4, 1894. Bro. CHARLES C. ROGERS, of S. 
H. Dotterer Div., 166. Admitted Sept. 5, 1885. Age 
66. Died of dysentery. Insurance payable to 
MRS. CHARLES C. ROGERS, wife. 


ASSESSMENT NO. 16. 


Nov. 6, 1894. Bro. WM. HARRISON, of Allen- 
dale Div., 486. Admitted Feb. 1, 1869. Age 72. 
Died of heart failure. Insurance payable to MRs. 
Won. HARRISON, wife, and Miss KATE HARRISON, 
daughter. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 17. 


Nov. 11, 1894. Bro. H. T. CURTISS, of Corning 
Div., 244. Admitted June 26, 1884. Age57. Died of 
heart failure. Insurance payable to Mrs. Lypia 
M. CURTISS. 

ASSESSMENT NO. 18. 


Nov. 19, 1894. Bro. HORACK P. McLEISH, of 
Evansville Div., 246. Admitted March 20, 1893. 
Age 27. Died from inhalation of steam. Insur- 
ance payable to Mrs. M. M. McLEIsH, mother. 


Assessments) NOS: 1, 2, 3;'45'5,1 6,750, 9 LOy E1y0 £25 
13, 14 and 15 will be paid from the surplus. Secre- 
taries will collect for three. Assessments Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 13, 14 16 and 18are for $1,500. All 
others are for $3,000. 

Total membership to date, 16,009, of which 
12,009 are for $1,500. 

Members of the insurance will remit to their 
Secretary within thirty days from date of this 
notice, and the Secretaries to the General Sec- 
retary within ten days thereafter, on penalty of 
forfeiting their membership. 

H. C. Hays, Gen’l Sec. and Treas. 

A. B. YOUNGSON, President. 

RIE SETA veer SoS ORE 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Information is wanted of Thos. B. Cubbins; 
when last heard from was in Yucatan. Heis a 
locomotive engineer; dark complexioned; very 
black hair and mustache; and is about 6 feet 
tall; somewhat stoop-shouldered. Anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts will confer a favor by cor- 
responding with J. Wagner, F. A. EH. Div. 21, 13 
Bender st., Memphis, Tenn. 

It has come to the notice of Div. 186 that one 
W. H. Parkinson, who was expelled from this 
Div. in February, 1884, is traveling on a forged 
card, signed with Bros. Clark and Marrell’s names. 
Parkinson is a drunkard and tough, and not 
worthy of recognition by members of the B. of 
L. E.—G. MARRELL, F. A. E. Div. 186. 


Any F. A. EK. knowing the whereabouts of John 
McGovern, a member of Div. 297, will confera 
favor by notifying C. W. Wigman, F. A. KE. of 
Div. 297. 


Wma ak SSW mee cedliead wn 

Members of the following Divisions will cor- 
respond with the F. A. E. of their Division at once 
Division— 

326—W. M. Cole, R. Echols. 

143—W. Ll. Higgins. 
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OBITUARIES. 





[We place under this heading death notices re- 
ported tothe Grand Office when caused by disease. 
We publish obituary resolutions only when death 
is caused by accident, and then only of those who 
are members of the B. of L EK —Ep.] 

Quincy, Mass., Sept 24,A E Billings, of typhoid 
fever, member of Div. 312. 

Weston, W. Va,, Sept. 24, Sallie Shaver, daugh- 
ter of Bro. John J. Shaver, of Div. 284. 


Harrison City, Pa., John Klingensmith, father 
of Bro. W. H. Klingensmith, of Div. 148.. 

Sandfords Corners, N. Y., Oct. 16, Mason 
Hanchette, of heart failure, member of Div. 227. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 8, Jerry Driscoll, mem- 
ber of Div. 297. 


Cleveland, O., Oct. 30, Sister KE. J. Garner, of Div. 
65, wife of Bro. J. EK. Garner, of Div. 31. 


Lindsay, Ont., Oct. 18, Effie, eldest daughter of 
Bro. James Janes, of Div. 174. 


Helena, Mont., Aug. 1, J. P. Wells, member ot 
Div. 504. ° 

Carbondale, Pa., Nov. 
member of Div. 166. 

Tobyhanna, Pa., Oct. 23, Almira J. Roberts, only 
daughter of Bro. W. D. Roberts, of Div. 276. 

Brunswick, Md., Oct. 17, C. R. Woodcock, of 
Div. 284. 


4, Charles C. Rogers, 


Corning, 
Div. 250. 


IN, oy) Octi61 Way li pleming, of 


SCRANTON, PA. 
The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted by Sam Sloan Division, No. 276, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers: 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God in his infinite 
wisdom to call from his labors Brother James 
‘ Lynett, who was killed while in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, in a collision, at Foster, Pa., 
October 31, 

Resolved, That while we humbly submit to the 
tulings of an all-wise Providence, in the death of 
Brother Lynett, our Division has lost a worthy 
member and thecommunity an upright citizen. + 

Resolved, That a faithful husband anda kind 
and loving father has been taken from his home, 
and that we sincerely extend to the bereaved ones 
our profound sympathy, hoping that He who 
dries the mourner’s tear will be their consolation 
in this hour of affliction. 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for thirty 
days in memory of Brother Lynett, and a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the family, entered in 
the minutes of the Division, and published in the 
B. of L. KE. JOURNAL and daily papers. 


C. P. ASHELMAN, : 
W. J. FISHER, a Committee. 


CUMBERLAND, MD., Oct. 25, 1894. 


WHEREAS, The hand of Fate has again caused 
us tomourn the loss of one of our number, Bro. 
Chas. Frederick, who was killed on the morning 
of Oct. 20th, 1894, by being crushed between two 
caboose cars on the W. Va. C. R. R. 

Resolved, ‘That in the death of Bro. Chas. Fred- 
erick, Tom Wolfkiel Div., 437, has lost an efficient 

“and trustworthy member, and the W. Va.C. R.R. 
a competent engineer; and while we bow in sub- 
mission to the infinite wisdom of God in remov- 
ing from usour beloved Brother, we can not help 
but mourn his untimely death; we lose one of 
nature’s noblemen who will be missed by all who 
knew him. We deeply sympathize with the be- 
reaved family in this their great affliction, and 
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pray that God in his great mercy and love will 
give them strength to bear upin their great sor- 
tow. Weextend thanks to the B.of Ll. F.,O. R.C., 
Shield of Honor, Ladies’ Auxiliary of the B. of L. 
E., and visitors who came to pay their last re- 
spect to him who made friends and endeared him- 
self to all he met. 

Resolved, That as a tribute of respect to his 
memory, we drape our charter in mourning for 
thirty days, have a copy of these resolution en- 
tered upon the minutes of this Division and send 
a copy of them to the bereaved family. 

W. W. BARNARD, © 
THEO. COOK, j Committee 
CHAS. DEFIBAUGH, 


Ata regular meeting of EK. Butler Division, 507, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


WHEREAS, We have received a severe shock in 
the sudden and terrible death of our late Brother, 
Michael Ketchum, who was killed by being 
crushed and scalded beneath a derailed engine at 
Smithfield, Mo., Oct. 4th, 1894; therefore be it 

Resolved, That inthe death of Bro. Ketchum, 
Division 507 loses a true and worthy member, the 
St. L.&S. F. Ry. a trustworthy and competent 
engineer, his aged parents a dutiful son, and his 
wife and children a true and loving husband and 
father. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with his wife, 
children and relativesin their sad bereavement 
and earnestly pray that God in His infinite mercy 
will enable them to bear up under this, their 
great load of sorrow. 

Resolved, That we extend to Supt. L. D. Button 
our heartfelt thanks for furnishing a special 
train to Pierce City and return. Alsoto Train- 
masters A. O’Hara, H. Lessel, W. W. Ashald and 
Foreman J. R. Randall for courtesies shown. 

Resolved, That asa just tribute to the memory 
of our deceased Brother we drape our charter in 
mourning for the space of thirty days, and thata 
copy of these resolutions be spread on our min- 
utes and acopy of the same be presented to the 
bereaved family. 

JOHN H. McCKEoON, 
CyB \GASs; 


Committee. 
WM. GEISTER, 


TAYLOR, TEXAS, Oct. 24, 1894. 
At a regular meeting of Gabriel Division, 307, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


WHEREAS, A sudden and unexpected accident 
has taken from our midst our esteemed Brother, 
Dan F. Drennan, who was killed in a wreck Oct. 
ard, at 7:30 P.M., on the first division, between 
Salinos and Topa Chico, on the Mexican National 
POR 
Resolved, That while his death was tragic and 
unexpected, believing in the unerring hand of 
faith, that the vital and immortal spirit of our 
Brother is this day in the enjoyment of the re- 
ward that is ever in store for the true, tried and 
trusted,) and we sympathize with his devoted 
widow and relatives in their sad bereavement, 
and join with them in mourning the loss of one 
who has mingled with us in the fraternal bonds 
of the Brotherhood, and we earnestly pray that 
Godin His infinite mercy will enable them to 
beat up under their sad bereavement with Chris- 
tian fortitude and humbly submit to His divine 
will; and as a joint tribute to the memory of our 
late Brother we drape our charter in mourning 
for thirty days, and that acopy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to his family and entered in 
the minutes of this meeting. 


By. Obras} 
E. IT. ROGERS, Committee. 
H. J. MINNIS, j 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Divine Ruler over 
all human affairs to remove from our midst our 
Brother, Charles EK. Borland, who was fatally in- 
jured by the explosion of the boiler of his loco- 
motive (No. 126), at Glen Ridge Station, on the 
Bloomfield branch of the D., Ll. & W. R. R., at 
4:08 o’clock on Friday afternoon, Oct. 12th, and 
who died at Mountainside hospital, Montclair, 
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N. J., at 10:30 o’clock on Sunday morning,Oct. 14th, 
Resolved, ‘That in the death of our Brother, 
Hoboken Division, No.171, has lost an esteemed 
member and faithful officer, who was stricken 
down inthe prime of life at the post of duty. 
That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to the be- 
reaved wife and family, the grief-stricken and 
aged parents, and the many sorrowing relatives 
and friends, and we pray God will enable them to 
bear up under their great sorrow. As a just trib- 
ute to our departed Brother, that our charter be 
draped in mourning forthirty days, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be presented to the wife 
and children of the deceased, and that these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the minutes of the Divis- 
ion, and that a copy be sent to the B. of LL. E. 
JOURNAL for publication. 
PETER MOWERY, 
JOSEPH NIXON, 


Committee. 
J. L. B. SUNDERLIN, 


NEAPOLIS, VA., Nov. 1, 1894. 


WHEREAS, God in his infinite wisdom has re- 
moved from our circle Bro. Chas. H. Briggs, of 
Div. 375, by being accidentally run over and killed 
Dy An eugine, on) the Hi Pie R As 8S. RR. Rovat 
High Point, N. C., on August 13, 1894, 

Resolved, That in the death of our Brother, 
Division 375 has lost a worthy member. While 
we bow in submission to Him who doeth all 
things well, yet we mourn the loss of our Broth- 
er, who was stricken down before reaching the 
prime of life. That we tender our sympathy to 
his bereaved widow and child, and pray that God 
will enable them to bear up in their great sorrow. 
And as a just tribute to the memcry of our de- 
ceased Brother, we drape our charter in mourn- 
ing for thirty days; and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be presented to his family and also fur- 
nished to our monthly JouRNAL for publication. 

JNO. B. FETZER, 
J. L. ALLEN, 


Committee. 
HENRY M. REECE, 


WHEREAS, It is our sad duty to record that in 
the providence of an all-wise and merciful God 
our late Brother Frank A. Dudley was killedina 
collision, at Colesburg, Ky., 6:39% P. M., July 14, 
1894, 

Resolved, That by the death of Brother Dudley, 
Division 78 has been deprived of an honored and 
worthy member, each member of a loving and 
trusted Brother, society a gentleman worthy of 
the name, the L. & N. R. R.a sober, industrious 
and capable engineer, his wife and daughter one 
who tenderly loved and cared for them with a de- 
votion worthy of a husband and father. That we 
extend to the wife, daughter, father, mother, 
brother and sisters of our late Brother our sincere 
and tender sympathy in this their sad bereave- 
ment. That we sincerely regret the fact that a 
warm-hearted Brother, a genial companion, has 
been taken away from us; that wewill cherish 
his memory in our hearts for his many noble 
qualities of mind and heart, and as a further 
tribute to his memory, will drape our charter in 
mourning for an indefinite period. Thata copy 
of these resolutions be published, entered upon 
our minutes, and a copy sent to the bereaved 
family. J. T. WALLER, 


G. CHESCHIRE, | Committee. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 9, 1894. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe to remove from us our beloved 
Brother, I. W. Broom, who lost his life at his post, 
on the Saluda Mountain, by his engine running 
away down the grade (227 feet per mile) for 
near three miles, and, though having lost control 
of his train, he and his fireman, York, remained 
aboard the engine till in the flight and speed un- 
known, the engine and train derailed near the 
foot of grade, where Brothers ‘Broom and York 
were buried beneath the ruins, 

Resolved, That this Division has lost a worthy 
and esteemed member, and being conscious of 
the heavier loss to those dearer to him, we, as a 
band of Brother members of Division 267, extend 
to his widow and children our heartfelt sympathy, 
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and pray our Heavenly Father, with his ever- 
watchful care, to protect and console them in 
their great affliction. That, as a tribute of re- 
spect, we drape our charter for thirty days, anda 
copy of these resolutions be sent to the bereaved 
family. J. FULMER, 
H. B. TAytor, >Comumittee. 

H. C. PARKS, 


ee 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 





TARBORO, N. C., Nov. 16, 1894. 
Received from G. F. Horne, Sec’y Div. 314, 
$1,500, on policy held by my late husband, George 
T. McDuffie. Accept my thanks. 
Mrs. L. KH. MCDUFFIE. 
Witness: J. C. SWINDELL. 


CONCORD, N. H., Nov. 8, 1894. 
Received from W. E. Hastings, Sec’y Div. 312, 
$1,500, the amount due on the policy of my son, 
Edward B. Green. SUSAN GREEN. 


GRAFTON, W. VA., Nov. 9, 1894. 
Received from Mr. John Cummins, Sec’y Div. 
284, $1,500,0n policy held by my late husband, 
Win. M. Limbers. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. LypiaA J. LIMBERS. 


LAFAYETTE, Nov. 7, 1894. 
Received from Wm. T. Christy, Sec’y Div. 193, 
$3,000, fullamount due me on policy held by my 
husband, J. Vallier. Accept my thanks. 
; Mrs. MARY VALLIER. 


GLENWOOD, P4., Nov. 3, 1894. 
Received of H. Lynch, Sec’y Div. 370, $1,500, the 
full amount due me on policy held by my late 
husband, Wm. Nicholson. 
Mrs. MARY A. NICHOLSON. 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., Nov. 5, 1894. 
Received of A. F. Shedd, Sec’y Div. 30, $3,000, the 
same being the amount in full due me on the 
policy held by my late husband, Joseph Gorgas. 
Accept thanks. Mrs. SaRAw A. GORGAS. 
NEW ROCHELLE, W. Y., Nov. 3, 1894. 
Received from EF. I. Baker, Sec’y Div. 105, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, H. B. Taylor. 
Mrs. Mary J. TAYLOR, 


NEWARE, OHIO, Nov. 3, 1894. 
Received from Elias Dew,Sec’y Div. 36, $1,500, on 
policy held by my late husband, T. R. Ramsey. 
Accept thanks. MARGARET T. RAMSEY. 


NEW LONDON, Oct. 13, 1894. 
Received from J. W. Gale, Sec’y Div. 241, $3,000, 
on policy held by my late husband, James Jeffery. 
Accept thanks. Mary C. JEFFERY. 


MIDDLETOWN, Nov. 3, 1894. 
Received from R. Sheerin, Sec’y Div. 292, $1.500, 
on policy held by my late husband, Morris A. Lee. 
Accept thanks. Mrs. Morris A. LEe. 


GARRETT, IND., Oct. 10, 1894. 

I, Ida M. Homerick, daughter and heir at law of 
Christian C. Suter, deceased, and we, William C. 
Homerick, and Ida M. Homerick, guardians of 
Caddie B. Suter, minor, and heir at law of said 
Christian C. Suter, deceased, do hereby acknowl- 
edge the receipt from W. H. Gillis, Sec’y of Div. 
No. 153, of the B. of lL. E., at Garrett, Ind., of the 
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sum of $3,000, being the entire death benefit of 
our lately deceased father. We desire further to 
commend the businesslike manner in which the 
above fund has been cared for during the many 
and serious difficulties encountered by us since 
the death of our dear father. May God bless the 
organization which cares for the widow and or- 
phan. IpA. M. HOMERICE, 
WILLIAM C. HOMERICK, 
Guardians. 


ROANOKE, VA., Oct. 20, 1894. 
Received from G. W. Wareham, Sec’y Div. 351, 
$1,500, amount due on policy held by my late hus- 
band, Jacob H. Hardy. Accept thanks. 
Mary L,. HARDY. 


GARRETT, IND., Oct. 22, 1894. 
Received of W.H. Gillis, Sec’y Div. 153, $3,000, 
this being the full amount due me on policy held 
by me, paid on loss of foot. Accept thanks. 
DAVID CARTER. 


McComgs, MiIss., Nov. 6, 1894. 
Received of J. D. Harrell, Sec’y Div. 196, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, Thomas L,. 
Clements. Thanks. MRS. FLORIA CLEMENTS. 


Brocton, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1894. 
Received from J. H. Feather, Sec’y Div. 78, 
$3,000, on the policy held by my late husband, F. 
A. Dudley, for which I extend my sincere thanks. 
Mrs. Mary A. DUDLEY. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 
Received of L. D. Murphy, Sec’y Div. 10, $3,000, 
being the amount due the children of the late 


Samuel S. Edgerle. 
JoHN B. GEORGE, ) 


HENRY SCHLACKS, y Trustees. 


LOGANSPORT, IND., Nov. 5, 1894. 
Received from Jerry Clewell, Sec’y Div. 20, $3,000, 
on policy held by my iate husband, H. M. Annis. 
MRS. ELIza ANNIS. 


BosTON, Nov. 5, 1894. 
Received from Geo. R. Dority, F. A. E. Div. 61, 
$1,500, amount due on policy held by my late hus- 
band, Frank A. Morgan. Accept thanks. 
Mrs. NELLIE A. MORGAN. 


PEORIA, ILL., Nov. 3, 1894. 
Received from W. J. Osterhout, Sec’y Div. 417, 
$1,500, amount due on policy held by my late hus- 
band, Wm. Swatz. Mrs. WM. SWATZ. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 3, 1894. 
Received from EH. I. Baker, Sec’y Div. 105, $1,500, 
on policy held by my late husband, Geo. F. Kich. 
MRS. GEORGE F. KIcH. 


JERSEY CITY, Nov. 3, 1894. 
Received of S. Garabrant, Sec’y Div. 53, $3,000, 
on policy held by the late J. H. Farmer. 
MARY EH. FARMER, 
ANNIE FARMER. 
Witness: 
Farmer, children of the late J. H. Farmer. 


NEW HAVEN, Nov. 5, 1894. 
Received from John H. Southworth, Sec’y Div. 


77, $3,000, on the policy due my late husband, J. 


M. Whitlock. Yours gratefully, 


Mrs. J. M. WHITLOCK. 


Guardian of Mary B. and Annie F. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


TRANSFERS. 


————— 


From Divitston— 


35—Geo. Roberts, John Shea, H. G. Cressenger, 
Mat. Green, W. E. Gormon, J. EK. Lester, 
INGE: Mahoney, P.M. Moffitt, ‘jas. Watson, 
W. J. Walsh, Geo. Price, to Div. 363. 

35—Joe nao Jas. Meehan, Lewis Mulford, 
D. Thornbury, to Div. 271. 

35—Ed. Berge, C. Heimberger, T. Kearns, Ed. 
Maloney, G. W. Shoemaker, Michael 
Bresnan, to Div. 95. 

237—W. H. Barton, to Div. 264. 

412—John F. Kane, to Div. 81. 

357—Chas. A. Barton, to Div. 180. 

138—A. H. Friers, B. Witisylweackett; aw smc: 
Hunter, to Div. 162. 

18—J. P. Kelley, to Div. 205. 

468—P. Leach, to Div. 355. 

45—John Kyle, to Div. 74. 

225— Web Gaylor, to Div. 334. 

255—M. Cahaney, to Div. 296. 

403—G. IL. Wescott, to Div. 166. 

299—Samuel Turner, to Div. 105. 

85—R. D. Kitchen, to Div. 84. 

158——. —. Rogers, William Hebard, to Div. 161. 

261—H. A. Decker, to Div. 523. 

92—W. O. Nugent, to Div. 484. 

514—Fred. Foster, N. N. Duke, Geo. A. Norman, 
to Div. 391. 

446—Wm. Bradbury, D. B. Marrisey, W. F. C. 
Gibson, to Div. 134. 

39—John Reiger, to Div. 436. 

383—T. O. Tracy, W. H. Webb, lL. N. Comstock, 

to Div. 134. 


RR 


FINAL WITHDRAWALS. 





From Divtston— 


1o9g— Watson Moore. 
294—Geo. Ford. 


From Diviston~— 
230—I. J. Tew. 
310—R. McHenry. 
191—Henry L. Cass. 29—Wim. Kishman. 
I135—H. EF. Page. 494—J. H. Stinson. 

35—Thomas Walsh, John Lewis. 
18—Edward W. Whiittier, Michael Quinlan. 


i - 2 


RE-INSTATED. 





Into Divitston— 


237—W. A. Wise. 

449—A. G. Smith. 
85—W. T. Jeams. 

446—C. E. Cramer. 


Into Dtviston— 


25—Wm. R. Brannan. 
519—Chas. B. Royal. 
392—M. Flanagan. 
197—C. H. Burke. 


as 


ADMITTED BY TRANSFER CARD. 


Into Diviston— 


1z0o—John Quinlan, from Div. 505. 

54—H. B. Terwilliger, from Div. ro. 

385—C. H. Right, M. D. Carlton. 

523—J. W. Crowley, from Div. 261. 

266—E,. E. Clark, from Div. 429. 

pry Bask Ji Conklin, Rufus ‘Ames, John Ross, 

. H. Dailey. 

355—F. ie Leach, Geo. W. West, from Div. 468 ; 
E. Doudle, from Div. 152. 

158—Paul Shaffter, from Div. 228. 

162—John Hackett, A. H. Fryers, from Div. 138. 

252—H. Kiler, Chas. Kinney, E. Robinson, from 
Div. 282. 

446—W. F.C. Gibson, from Div. 383. 

498—J. a Ambers, from Div. 314. 

W.E. Clayton, from Div. 435. 

271—Jas. Mehan, Lewis Mulford, Joseph Boyle- 
son, from Div. 25) 

510—W. F. Yeaton, from Div. 232. 

298—Geo. P. Monaghan, from Div. 382. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 





Outside subscriptions for the JouRNAL will be re- 
ceived at any time during the year. Terms $1.25 per 
year, in advance. The JOURNAL to members of the B. 

of L. E. will begin with the January number. 
Change of address of subscribers should be reported 
promptly. Subscribers failing to Bead their JouR- 
NAL will notify D. Everett, T. G. E., giving name, 
location, and No. of JOURNAL, “also the Division you 
are a member of, or the Agent to whom you sub- 
scribed. All articles for publication should be brief, 
to the point, and written on one side of the paper 
only, addressed to C. H. Salmons, B. of L. E., Public 
Square, Cleveland, O. For advertising rates, ‘address 

as. C. Currie, 187 Broadways New York. 

P.M. ArtHourR, G. C. E. C. H. Satmons, S. ie ih. 
A.B. Youneson,A.G.C.E. D. Everett, T. a. E 
T.S. INGRAHAM, F.G. E. 


DIVISION ADDRESSES. 





Addresses are same as location of Division, unless 
otherwise noted. 
1—DETROIT, MICH., meets 1 and3 Sundays, 2 p. m., 
room 23, Lewis BI’ k. 92 Griswoldst. 
FRANK Pimuort, C. Bw lus thts. 2 Wesson ave. 
A CLMADDEN. F. Au Banos. 29 W. Columbia 


2—JACKSON, MICH., meets alternate Sundays at 
2:30, cor. Main and Jackson. 

D. P. Barrett, C. Hh. & Ins....... 207 Waterloo ave., So. 

Ee Dae Tied Ave icgescesc toeaeteruatencecnecentee 509 Francis st. 


38—COLLINWOOD, O., meets at K. of P. Hall, Smith 
‘alternate Tuesdays. 


Block, Collamer ’t., 
R. G. SHEPHERD, C. E: 
JOHN BAIRD, F. "A 
Cac. HASKINS, Ins.. 


4—CORN CITY, at Et amaa yy O., meets lst and 3rd 

Sundays at 2, and 2d and 4th Tuesdays at® 8% 
Crowe’s Block, cor. Broadway and Segur. 

MORTAR UT TRA Cy WM est secccavetesccecucs «secon: iseredees te 712 Oliver st. 


J. H. Mack, F. A. EH. and Ins...715 Miami, E. Toledo 


5—-ORANGE GROVE, ei a ANGELES, CAL., 
meets Tuesdays, in’ . Hall, a AUE m. 





apa DAVIS SC FG siti scscccs cess casecuesencecses 9N. Ann st. 
McCarn, F. Ac eer ns ae ae. 1327 Riche Vista st. 
BE C. JORDAN, Tree ae eee EES 460 Solano st. 


6—MONTANA, at BOONE, IOWA, meets 2 & 4 
Mondays, 1:30, B. L. E. Hall, 8th st. 

Wists) Hoe UE EBR OSH ncceulccscocecescovssshtecsssnstescs 

PHOS UNV SMUT EH (Hs Ac atHiness sctsccis sovecdh ses dsnseaat ences 


COPED ES IGA C Ke) TBs te pee auel aene neue caveshecectenadensscceuedonbat Box 203 


7—LAFAYETTE, IND., meets Sundays, at 2,in B. 
L. &. Hall, cor. Fourth and Ferry. 











TSE ATLA DIN Ger Osu His 3 cocevesuuesceases: » 173 N. 6th st. 

J ELOWLAND, E. A pl. & 18. ...:0045. 13th and Ball. 

8—MEXICO, atSLATER, MO., meets in K. P. 
Hall, Tuesdays, 1;30. 

A. MULLEN, Cis Hicessretiocsestesossetancnecce Veceessscssevaasss Box. 273 

JOHN FIvzGERALD, BAe Peas crenseleteccentaecs Box 349 

Pek PREG Wer LIN Seo asts 3 ose ek ct ch seaaendesrassasavideesanwee Box 414 





9—WASECA, MINN., meets in B. L. EK. Hall, over 
Pugh & Goodman’s. 2nd & 4th Sundays at 2. 





EL POAMIEL EVA DUC iEy Prateical OnWecsscrsrtccvaccecegeersctecseuacescees 

Ww. ris WES Ghat Le Mr AWE TR Se, ! Sesae sk Poeeeonedclotaiocss Box 427 
J. E. CRAVEN, Tat SS Oe ON -Box 214 
10—CHICAGO, ILL., meets 2 & 4 Sundays at 10:30 at 

77, 31st st. 

Tee WBNS HOM Hicerscccesivesvusecsetetaccasescedees 2623 So. Park ave. 
FRANK MEYERS, F.A.E .7024 Stoney Island ave. 
L. D. Murpuy, PT pare ee ye 2949 Vernon ave. 








11—INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,meets 2, 4&5 Sundays at 
2, Wallace Bk., cor. Mass. ave. and New York st. 


DNR RCE RE OM eS iradacilton: 179 N. California st. 
Wins Bia Buri is Ay Hie ccdcescscoacsics aces vey eoes 287 N. Pine 
IW FRR ViG cel Riccaeisnccsactesenssss cocccsenscusn 39 So. Arsenal st. 





12—FORT WAYNE,IND., meets every Sunday at 2 
Dp. W,, Bs Li. he Hall, 136 Calhoun st. 

JOHN G, BECHTOL, RSG | OMA ieee eS: 354 W. Washington 

M. TEAGARDEN, F. A. E. and Ins...... 11 W. Superior. 

13—NORTH La CROSSE, WIS., meets first and third 
Sundays, at Brewers’ Hall, Mill st., at 2:30 p. m. 





OELIV ENO WO bi Was cccsstectansecenvsartecdus Portage City, Wis. 
CnHas. W. WHITING, VAL issecccseseutves 616 St. James st. 
WALTER SHANNON, SROs thar EL bs Net apn Portage, Wis. 





14Q—UTICA, N. Y., meets1& 3Sundays, at 2, Post 
Bacon Hall, Kinney BI’k, Charlotte st. 


A. Myers, C. b SAN a ye Ren ARR Gle OF Ta 72 2nd st 
H. Van Vost, WA Wis ee toe e hase veeccereas 182 Elizabeth st. 
WTS A) A LOLs rl TiS atavencalceccnvedescasstscdscecetasuncacausds 84 Main 
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15—BUFFALO, N. Y., meets every Monday evening 
at 412 South Division st., cor. Hickory. 





ROBERT OL ROSRS CM reed ees Or EE WRRa 270 7th st. 
JouHN H. HoRNER, WAR dc LNB esesse 518 So. Division 
16—GALION, O., meets every Monday evening i 
oe of L. E. Hall, South Market st. i Piet 
N. JENKINSON, OPER" PRIA ERAS Ate OR Box 387 
Ones Bopry, W, ASB. & low. 320 So. Orange st. 





17—STANBERRY, MO., meets Sundays, 9:30, 1.0. F. 


Hall, cor. 12th and Park sts. 
W. D. ‘Rogerson, ON SER ee ON erie he 
Wise kit ALD WIN. Bio Als Hc et ean Lock box 400 
J.C. MILLRoy, Tag ee ee Os nv Box 244 





18—ROCH ESTER, N. Y., meets every Saturday even- 
sit in Curtis Block, State st., opposite Church st. 


CooPER, fs SEdgaccsaevacissivasecolertecceeete 61 Jones ave. 
B. Warp, pe Paice eee La aia l4 Birch Crescent 
Wwe B. NICOL, aN Ban reaps oor carp on trey, .86 Thompson 





i) INGTON: ILL., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, 





Siweo0: Ds) Wi. ae West Chestnut st. 
mM. BUTLER, Oe WEI alten ead 807 No. West st. 
Kpw. ERAS F.A.E. 713 West Mulberry 
Wm. SuTFIN, Tis ee eee 607 W. Chestnut st. 


20—LOGAN, at LOGANSPORT, IND., meets alter- 
nate Sundays at 10a.m., cor. Market and 4th st. 


OVEPivM aN OM oe ee aay 1322 High 
IGENNEDY, CATH es oe eee aN ey 1700 Spear 
ee CLEWELL, UENBGN ee tecccseey eeecec esate 1921 Broadway 





21— co ae TENN., meets Mondays, at 9:30a. 
, 176 Johnson ave. 
Pere Law, 


22—CAMDEN, Nt i, Tacets Tara and third Sim 


days at 2p. m. , at B. "L. E. Hall, 10 Beth 2nd. 


TUE 18. Co Beccscissckccies Mt. Holly, N. J., Box 137 
Gro. B. Eppy, RR UN OH aha ease WUE Pg 900 Penn st. 
R. GAuNTT, ESE A TR RUM SR I  SEIUTA PEA AN 323 Mickle st. 





23—SPRINGFIELD, es 


meets Ist & 3rd Mondays, 
1:30 p. m., at 'B. Li. 


. Hall, 117 South 5th st. 


H. HoRNBERGER, Cs i pntinea stat sorcecs crane 1506 So. 8th st. 
Jas. PAULUS, ye Wid 1 A CONEG eR M(t) Ok 1501 So. 8th st. 
GEO. HorrMan, ETB cacee Sine onone eee rence wimaeeed 802 So. llth st. 





24— CENTRALIA, [LL., meets every Sunday, at 2 
p.m., in Hofheimz Block, West Heh bo 
WALTER A. DEATH TS ee Ot Niesseceree settee icc ae eget ae 

OLE TORGERSON, FA. E. & Ins.. 


25—TERRE HAUTH, IND., eucte 2 Sunday a 2:30 & 
4 Monday 7:30, cor. Main ‘and 7th sts. 














VOHN? EOUW OO DACs Bieteetras es ctneeteeststeicescceheesies 634 N. 9th 

U.T. SHEWMAKER, WALI ES &. Engievecs 812 N. 8th st 

206—RICHMOND, VA., meets 1 and 3 Saturdays at 10 
a.m., 1. O. F. Hall, cor. Mayo and Franklin. 

Win OB ON Teh O'S Be ee eae die ae ee ae aaa 408 Hancock 

JE WOO Die BeAr Rigas, eee eee, 112 North 20th st. 

Je Re CHALK LEY 4 DMS cscisteccadelestruetesees2000) He Broad stn 


27—RACINHE, at FREEPORT, ILL., meets first and 
3d Sundays. inK.P.Hall, Stephenson st., at 2 p.m. 

L. McGovern, (OS HAP Een Uete AeP sy ky AREAS Ey ace 2 Carroll 

R. M. GRIFFITH, F.A.E., Ins. & Jo........256 Liberty 


23—TUCSON, ARIZONA TER., meets TTaBeaaye at 








10a. m.,in Reid’s Hall, Penington st. 
Ts Te Brown, CO Derr pra Box 169 
W.#H. BUTLER, BRyvAS He. -Box 169 
NEB OE CGINNIS | Lie tei sO pennetnebarn renal Box 75 
29—GRAND CANON, at PUEBLO, COLO., meets 
Wednesdays, at 7: 30’p. mys ab L. E. Hall 
J.D. KETNER, OM: & Ines: 4 Western Nat’l Bank 
lel ai, Foster, BAL) Hee ee eee ras seees 835 Abriendo ave. 





30—PHILLIPSBURGH, N. J., meets at 1 p. 
Ist and3d Sundays, over Phillipsburgh Nat’ Hanke 


A. F. SHepp, C. E. He Cee a Re TO L. Box 35 
M. W. Moyer, VAPACH Hoanccteree sets vacehisecnestsamersece L. Box 17 





ha ah ares i , meets Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2 
By Hall, Public Square. 


Wr nahi: PS Herc uo uate iivas dodecechnteucceceavetee 17 Abby st. 
Fey E. KELLEY, WAL HEN. ol ccukcetasssattonsace 73 Carroll st. 
W.H. Bocktvs, Ta SERIES | eters sececermaptass 428 Scovill ave. 


32—AURORA, ILL., meets alternate Sundays, over 
26 & 28 Broadway. 

A CIMIEOR TH Bet lc) Lica ce cecsesttorssesseoaedah oecceeuce 221 pet 4th st. 

C. K.Rosprinson, F. A. E. & (ns..... peomeee LOSING. 46iy 


33—BATTLE pues MICH., meets1&3 Retaiae at 
2:30, in B. . Hail, 16 EB. Main st. 

JAS. Les, eo acct ccctnccebocucceaiessrcqascctsvedcnecatacevsva 85 Clay st. 

A. MENISH, KF Wie acct keeneeds feses seagieasboketcs gD OLD OMRON 

H.C. Pu.ien, a n dedesus tab eatesai neds regnunesie 36 Beardsley st. 


34—LITTLE MIAMI, atCOLUMBUS, O., meets1 &3 
Sundays 2:30, 2, 4 & 5 Sundays 7:30, Miller’s Block, 


Peer eeeseserereesesesees . 






He TP BOOTH IC, Lisse ereschteasesas topsaanauskers 4326 High st. 
. McCormick, Hist A. "hax sah csetvadinecenct 1094 Bennett st. 
cee CASSEL, T18..csersestersssevdcecesesses 158. Wi Birat aves 
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36—-NEWARK, O., meets every Sunday, at 1p. m., in 
Babs Ke: Hall, So. Park & 2nd st. 


C. C. Boso, C. Wine aaetered a en 354 Hastern ave. 
CHAS. BAGULEY, EY eA eee ieee aca area ens 39 Cedar st. 
EL TAS DW Wis (LI Siesavanecins seuceusparksgeaeo reese ds otenete 145 H. Main 


37—MATTOON, ILL., aes every Sunday at3 p.m. 
in Hinckle’s Block, . Broadway. 
Wm. Birp, C. H. & I 149 Wabash st. 


W.W. SmytueE, F. A. E 126 Edgar ave. 


38—-STAUNTON, at CLIFTON FORGE, VA., meets 
first and third "Mondays at 2p.m.,in Masonic Hall. 
HY, Be: Newcomes, C. E 
C. 4 Fo): OY. Ga/Es Pes Wee eee eRe eM e yaa sabe AT A I ill 

W. Ph SHEPARD, PTB eee Ee Se oihees oak eae Veena Mateers Box 244 


39-SEYMOUR, IND., meets 2&4 Mondays, 7:30 p. 








Cer eeeroerscecreresessussececoseresesesees 





m., Hustedt’s Hall, cor. 2nd & Ewing, 
IG! PRT OW. Oneness 1384 W. 6th, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OFA WALTERS, SR A AR) Suse Sea Ue ee eee es Ox 224 
Dan’. LESTER, i REIN ORD EAE Ssh AE al Box 33 








40-PORTLAND, MAINE, meets 2d and 4th Sundays 
atulipe Ee. ane 3d Saturday at 8p. m. 


JANE FIL IROS SOHN, syetusskooeests Secs ceee sana aeenes 33 Beckett pe 
R. BucKMAN, F. Ps ein Obese ee entire aise tls iM a 21 
R.G. HILBoRN, TS EO a ees Uae eee 64 Morning st, 





A= —ELMIRA, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays 


at3 p.m., at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Water st. 
USE Be Ge neers a ee eae ea hn 217 W. 3rd st. 
H. E. JONES, DUT WA came Rae eps LY Le 127 W. Market 
B.F. KNIGHT, Sea vecvasteeetenerounaanemasey 402 W: 5th st. 





42—CARONDELET, at ST. LOUIS, MO., meets 1 & 
3 Saturdays, 8 p.m., Druids Hall, 7000 So? Broadway. 


ie FF. GREEN, OG ol iy ate aca 6619 So. 6th st. 
PENDLETON, Bye CAC Ey ene re Ae | 6307 Penna ave. 
W. P, ALLEN, Tigh dinilae eee en 6627 Vergen ave. 





43—CHAS. MILLER,at MEADVILLE, PA.,meets in 

Royal Arcanum Hall, Phoenix Blk., Mondays at 2. 
SV EN CHET OE S9/ OED eae ea No. Park ave. 
RAC ATED We Bilal (EOLA, line sana anss cor. 
Wie MG RA Ve ee Despatches ces cbcuscter endees 703 Terrace st. 


44—W YOMING, at RAWLINS, WYO., meets every 
Thursday at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Al esd hea we Ga ig oh oD OF Saaie OY » Ins. & Jour. ACT suhelecues Box 146 

J. Measures, F. GTR eo 8, eee a, Box 107 


45—WEST PTT An EES PA., meets alternate 
Sundays, 2 ph Rodger’s Hall, 4111 Lancaster ave. 











SUB OR LER Gata seb ssoscudecsaeates daaeeniucomeeceeaecaes 3914 Aspen st. 
JOHN Be DETS PMR AS BS eee Ot eecnecces 628 N. 37th st. 
FLOP KOmL GRY (0 VANS) cescte cesecceue sus ce citeederaese 620 N. 35th st. 
46—ALBANY, N. Y., meets at1l0 State st., every 
Wednesday evening atsp. m. 
A.M. CarRrRo.uu, C. A a cana ih TR ghar 132 Central. 
J. W. BLOEWER, a) An aia aa .....622 Central ave. 
J.M. JONES, FEO RT BIDE iy Be NO CT 197 Quail 





47-HORNELLSVILULH, N. Y., 


! meets Mondays, at 
7:30, over 137 Main. 


Ty DW Be Ce a ice eke Ana aes acon dear ie COO LET 
atl res AT, COMM a Hig) Av Nnbpdes Mien. Uoteed ears 18 Cottage ave. 
GaAs BD ADEERLY «DUB. s.lescacestecceers 19 Cottage Grove ave. 





48—ST. LOULS, 


MO., meets Ist & 3rd Mondays at 
8 p. m. Pfiefers’ 


Hall, cor. Ewen ave. & Market st. 











W. Tuompson, C. EH. & Ins..............000.5.-2803 Scott ave. 

CL SS AMT De ON foe's sce ates oon Urpalotee eae ene 2919 Caroline 

49—ST. CLAIR, at EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.,; meets 
Ist Thursday *& 3d Sunday, in 1. O AM OTS: 1. 

W Mi JOHNSTON Cs Hiadesvutusssbarceeneecs 301.8. 4th St. 

J.T. SULLIVAN, KF. A. Market ave. 

AES MCS TEP H BING AUT Buestes fee leet ctecuttact costes coaccoro seston 





50—CONNELLSVILLE, PA., meets’l and 3 Sundays 
at2p.m., City Hall, Pittsburg and Main. 
Ve ATKINSON, C. 
G. W. McCartney, F/ A. E 
Rh, We “LEFBERGER, Rint use sock ea 


51—PHILADELPHTA, PA., meets Ist .& 38rd Sundays 
1:30 p. m., Gen. Robert Patterson’s Hall, Broad st. 

JeRRvO? BREN, Cy MOE ally: 1638 Ellsworth 

Wi. GC; ROBERTS, KF. A. EH. & Ins., 1518 'N. Broadway, 
Baltimore, Md. 


52—-MONUMENTAL, at BALTIMORE, MD., meets 
1&3 Sundays, at is _ Lehman’ s Hall, 230 Garden st. 


~ + BOX 53 








G. Wi SHIPLEY ¢) O22 Wine, ecGsacsecvsentsaeens 731 KE. Preston 
UNGLAURB, F. HA E & Jour. Agt........907 E. Preston 
ae WwW. Fry, Dns sibacaiolidauvscdl walo GC paed ave! 








53—JERSEHY CITY, N. J., meets 2d & 4th Sundays at 

2:00 p. m., Ells’ Hall, Montgomery st., nr.Warren. 
Jas. W. MALONEY, CLE 249 Fourth st. 
D. C. Brown, F. EX NER AOE ORO ahh 67 Baldwin ave. 
S.GARABRANT, nee 05 Thomas 6t., Newark, N. J. 






Water & Center » 


‘H. HAverson, C. E 
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54—PORT JERVIS, N. Y., perce Fridays at 7:30 p.m. 
at Engineers’ adh, Ball st 

ONCASER Ve OC iene ten mre eee 14 Kingston ave. 
He Woops, Rik Be Une. ou aah an er Fone 


55-A MERICAN DESERT, at TERRACE, UTAH, 

meets every Monday,at 2 oh mm, 10 Engineers’ Hall. 
Phe SU LV EDS) sO. Bish Sek ansavacboneay seers svosesueceeeneun 

2 AC UAE ES Cs Rag. bende ec Terrace, Utah. 

Ti. %. Doon, Was 1728 ‘Washington ave., Ogden. 


56—-KEOKUK, IOWA., meets first and third Sun- 
days, at Engineers’ Hall, 10 South 3rd st. 








JOs. HUVERSTUML, ONTO asec vcctemase stone tenes Hotel Clyde 
THos. COLLIER, AIRE. AE Na MU Bi 916 Grand ave. 
P. O'BRIEN, 5 RE Pa oa Tr ce ouatousteuontine 1226 Reid st. 


57—PROViDENCH, R. I' 
pans 


meets 1 and 3 Sundays at 2 
at Engineers’ Hall, 27 Exchange Pl. 

H.W. DARLING, OP RE aeysccesscesascte besesareeceessoretste 97 Jewett 
J. W. Wibitiams, F. A. esse ...10 Crimea st. 
C. A. WHIPPLE, by aM olor GUAT Es RN YON EY 21 Felix st. 


58—OTSEGO, at ONEONTA, N. Y., meets 1 
Sundays at Pp wane vat Engineers’ Hall, 116 Main st. 












32 WBE BR WA Cadi) Seinen lp aaswenesemcteeeens 15 Franklin 
Cuas. A. Potter, F. A. H Watkins ave. 
J. Di PBIMMER, (UNG ekascerrcssse ome ctesneos eee 000 KWL Obaaue 
59—-GREENBUSH, N. Y., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 

Sunday at 1, at Engineers’ Hall,B. & A . shops. 
BEN EVANS, (Gln Dee ee Bath-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
S. Buruans, F. A. H.,Bath-on-the- Hudson, INE Ys 
Aye He PINSTALL, Ine...... 4 Lawrence, Greenbush, N. VG 


60—ROCK ISLAND, ILL., meets 1 and 3 Sundays, 2 
p. m., Reynold’ s Hall, Elm st. and 5th ave, 

AR WILKINSON, CO. BE. ,'312 B. 6th st., Davenport, Ia. 

W. M. JouNsoN, 'B. AVE; Toy BONS Ba erect GOT eae 901 80th Bt. 


61—BOSTON, MASS., meets second Sunday atl0da. 
m.,and fourth Tuesday at 2 p.m. , at Engineers’ 





Hall, Staniford st., Lockhart’s Bld. 
Bree ‘Goopricu, C. Hy 2 Lincoln st., Charlestown, 
ass. 


G. R. Dortty, F. A. B.,6School, Charlestown, Mass. 
W.A. KEMPTON, Ins. 138 High st., Charlestown, Mass. 


62—GALESBURG, ILL., meets at Room 4, Ferris 
k, cor. Main and Public syuare, Sundays, 2 DEST 
644 


H. REAM, OLE cea ev astos aves vecnemetas ee ceetens 4 #. Main st. 
F. EK. Brooks, Ws DAs WI eae ps ween epeanunneeees 532 Maple ave. 
C. C. BOYER, We eee aes 9. 623 So. Academy st. 


63—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


meets Anes and third 
Sundays at 12:30 p. m., in Bl & A. 


Building. 


Gis Wi SA Wan Cro ae cctbaae aaa Cte eno ae Patton st. 
OC. S.REUNoLDs, BA. Woes... oe 25 Allendale st. 
CHA BLES, FVVOOT, vl NA iiescs sesseccpacseeetencars 96 Bancroft st. 





64—-WORCESTER, MASS., meets first and third Sun- 
: days, 2p. m., in Pythian’ Hall, 405 Main st. 


1.L. HAmMILton, CH natin aeaeteceeacee een sastres 84 Muiberry 
C. W. Davis, Po AS Ret Me eeteagneonaists 112 Beacon st. 
MM.) EL Amie Pon, SS sec cee es Dastpacorakeeonasis 84 Mulberry st. 





65—CHILLICOTHH, O., meets second and fourth 
Sundays at 1:30 p.m. cor. Main and Mulberry sts. 


Wm. B. GALLIVAN, C. Bis i ena ae 447 E. Water 
Gro. W. WaLrens, BAG OB ic octecasuecsseen Mennce 678 E. Main 
G. W. CuTTER, Tage Fer tae ae 274 K. Main st. 





66-—CREAM CITY, at ety WIS., meets 
1 & 3 Sundays, at 2: 730, in B E. Hall, cor. Kast 


Water & Mason sts., 3r ‘d floor. 
W. B. CHAMBERLIN, Oa 3402 Mt. Vernon av. 
Jie RINE BS Aa eae eree settcalesaunecat 715 Clybourn st. 
GONG COLMOM, LVS iorccdece se etioeserasscscerencesas 238 Greenbush 





67—DUNKIRK,N. Y. meets in A. O. .U. W. Hall, 
Wirtner Block, 333 Lion, land 3 Sundays, 2:30 p.m. 





J COOK INGRT ER Ce Hie es steorninwert ceased 0 Ww. Doughty 
WS UO BY MOUR.) Hiv [tien ttccmetasteer maNtacs bg Ruggles gt. 
Cl Hw: SHERMAN, DAB) Foes eeacnceaesce severe tar eaezOU GEN eAENCBS fe 
68—LONDON, ONT., meets Ist Sunday at 2, & 3d 
Tuesday at 7: 30, Cullis’ Hall, Wellington st. 
ANDREW TEMPLETON, C. Eu..c.sscssccssessescences 105 Waterloo 
HERS CROUGHO WN. Ania ccsssceresns RN ear ai 387 Waterloo st. 
P. TEMPLE, Tne eu Gee ae | 102 Waterloo st. 








69—-NORTHERN TIER, at GRAND FORKS, N. DAK. 
meets 1st Sunday at 2:30 & 3rd Sunday, at 7:30. 
4 


A a ed Oo ig ve OPO Ee Oana ohige i a el 07 No. 8th st. 
Bs SRUBN BSS HOA AIM SAS ae aes eva Box 203 
H. GowenLock Sling ade Box 16, Barnesville, Minn. 
C.D. PHILLiPs, JOLIA S ube heoes deestes Devils Lake, N.D. 





10 TORONTO, ONT., meets first and’ third Sundays 

at St. Legers’ Hall, cor. Denison ave. and Queen st. 
Gro. Miuus, C. EH. & Liisie eae eae 48 Bellevue Pl. 
P. GAFNEY, ‘8 AY rc ee ceeuie eS PoE ePene LEH 85 Grange ave. 


71-PENN TREATY, at PHILADELPHIA, Pa’ 
meets alternate Sundays 1:30, York and Amber sts. 

BH. York st. 

iD, Ee Fow Ler, BAe Sdn da keene, 2163 Hast York st. 








- 


1 and 3 
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72-AMBOY, ee meets 2d & 4thSundays at 3p. m. 


in B. of L: a 
O. Gorisnock, C. i., Care of Brewster House, Free- 
port, 
W.G. PoweELL, F. fate DD Rk Aaa en as Barge ee Freeport, D1. 
EEPPWVITUL IAMS, LYS eesgessssctesscesesece: Box 416, Amboy, Ill. 


73—MADISON, WIS., meets first Sunday at 2 p.m. 
an third Saturday at7 p. m., af 82 cay tng st. 


teen Gis ONE Grant Loe serene cteceon setenceeceas « . Main 
TAMPRHERE LH An Hives caisseseeccacsens 1018 W. ey ton st. 
oinke SENDT, Tua. ia. .8 Pen baad: Meer ces 403 W. Mifflin 





74a—-HARRISBURG, PA., meets tirst and third Sun- 
day at New Hall, cor. 3d and Broad sts., at 2p. m. 


H. B. HUMPHRIES, Ke E Be ec per me oe a 643 Boas st. 
DTC SPOONER Al ei Ac) Biccg.cescctcsucescunaencantenes 618 Colder st. 
J. U. KENNEDY, TRE ee ee teal ns etek. 200m, OOlder. 





ers 


—READING, PA., meets first and third Sundays 
atlp.m., at 729 Penn st. 








i. EH. OODWARD, OC Bice aiecateunacseteras tore 125 Walnut st. 
IN DORNER gb A ty Bie deccpcctatsrranesvesneuses 18 Seventh st. 
Gro. W. KINTZLE, Lert eee ..618 N. 10th st. 
76—-WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, ate 1 Wednesday 
and 3 Tuesday at 8 p.m., in Pythian Hall, Main st. 
RNP GIUN TON Hg Oe) Me cacesricvccceerscats-te saenur ae sseanegs 619 William 
Fane BEGWNLR. A. AE Oe DOveccc hs eensieeces 497 Klgin 
F.S. THORNE, ng, Pen Wh ee Brandon, Man. 





77—NEW HAVEN, CONN., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 
10:30, in B: L. E. Hall, Chapel & State sts. 

H.F Teil iy eae eae 2 re rere Me a 226 Howard ave. 
w.M. Peet, F. A: HB... ...184 Meadow st. 
J. H. SourTHWwoRTH, Lhe eee. 129 Columbus st. 


78—LOUISVILLE KY., meets Mondays at 9:30 a. 
m., at Colgan’s Hall, Walnut and 10th sts. 









RA EP Witenes 3 May taces tac ctce ce ckareveniventnse 1061 6th st. 
¥.A. BuRGEss, Dike oily MLE Ue a ad Re ers Cr 1114 5th st. 
eee HAY MRS Oe TN Brectys reraccessesactossso. scasscaane 1020 6th st. 





79—BROOK FIELD, aie meets land 3 Mondays. 
JOHN BARBER, C. K.. 
M. Devoy, F. A. H 
SOSH, LEAPHART, Ins 


s0—BALDWIN, at STEVEN’ ‘S POINT, WIS., meets 
Mondays, 7:30 p. m., in Adams’ Hall, "So. Side. 


a en weaseeoer 








ait GILLETT, | DEA Pe Ree te bore eAnS 621 Church st. 
J. HoLMAN Aces WH geek Nees eae shat 704 Reserve st. 
W. BS. GOLTZ ee SO ER ee eet ters PRE os 432 Center st. 





8I-KANSAS CITY, KAS., meets in Commercial 
’B’ldg, 7:30 p. m. , first and third aa 


RPM SPEC Het Cai Hiwiscsacccatectiviopaencosstacshoees artes 628 Packard st. 
JAS. CORRIGAN F. A. H..............534 River View ave. 
GR SSTHPHENS y LIDS icc.sccdscessecsecsasc cn ecescnenees 718 Ferry st. 





82—SIOUX eS IOWA, meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 


2° Pp. pa F. Hall, cor. 4th and Jackson. 
Piece tak i. Eee TO Ne 913 13th st. 
L. . CUTTING, OF Ce Cry ee eee 1209 Jennings 





pea at NORTH SPRINGFIELD, MO., meets 

in Masonic Hall, first and third Tuesdays, at Dp. m. 
Ade DEEN COP t NE ee Station A, Springfield, Mo. 
A. Knox, F. A 


st_CHARLOTTE, IN Ce. meets every Sunday at 1:30 





p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
De a McCoLnLover, C. Banc... cdaccl Arlington Hotel 
TT. Haynes, F OS Ee EE Ee 411 N. Poplar 
De iad Hy cy athe See Ben Bnet iis Sener Ras 10 Cedar 





8—PALMETTO, at COLUMBIA, S.C., meets every 
mapas at-2:30 p. ms, in K. of P. Hall. 

G. B. WITHERSPOON, i aS BRO 180 N. Sumter st. 

T. M. Guenn, F. A. H. & Ins., 249 N. Henderson st., 


86—ARTHUR, at MOBERLY, MO., meets second and 








oe Sundays at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Reed st. 
CuHas. BE. CLARK, OE. eee kk 312 KE. Coates st. 
Gro. M. “NELSON, fe ARS sh ee LW se OUI 
Pe AMV NL Ge CIN 5 LING conpeet se eceacccesess 3 First Nat. Bank 
87—TROY, N. Y., meets first and third Sundays at 
1:30 p. m., 1. O. EF. Hall, River st. 
J a ae OUP a ih aie vedas tess nccnseteiceeeanctes 169 Payne st. 
W.B.R . Bake, F. PASH ver ceva 155 Hudson ave., Green 
Island, INE RLS 
(AY Le WULSONs PIMSecccssssarse case es osdveosnsaenooncacs 444 Tenth st. 





88—GEO. W. VROMAN, at NORTH PLATTH, NEB., 
meets 1&3 Wednesdays, over Ist Nat’l Bank. 

W.H. Fixes, C. E..... Box 298 

Opn LRaAcy, ea: Box 314 

JOHN T. STUART, Ins Box 367 

s9—POINT ST. CHARLES, MONTREAL, P. Q., 
meets alternate Sundays at 2 Pe m. 


tg 















GEO. KELL, ©. H........0.-scersscosseereessseceseoes 337 Charron st. 
Jas. MuRPHY, F. A. Huo... esceses ceceseeee 63 Richmond st. 
¥.B. Lyte, ‘Ins. * VOM SEA 136 Congregation st. 
90—POTTSVILLE, PA., meets first and third Sun- 
vee atl0a.m. pin K. gas Hall. 
¥. ADE, Ol Bietitsensse.e -crocese vseveererasee 423 HE. Market. 
ye Coxson FLA. Be Peneciiatl Aingeriases 428 E, Norweigan st. 
E. G. Carey, Ins.. seseaeetla W,. Norweigan st. 


TI51 


» 
9I—TRENTON, MO., meets 2d and 4th Sundays, at 
2p.m., in B. L. EH. Hall, over Union Bank. 
aa ts DIPPELL, C. E.. ...Box 269 

. E: Woucort, PAE, Box 158 








si “A. Nest LEBUSH, | PEE eR OC MGS AIT YT ig ... Box 16 
92—PEORIA, ILL., meets Ist Sunday at 2, and 3rd 
Saturdays 7:30 Observatory Bld. 


C. C. SMITH, C. ar tae a teteeameeae tT Western ave. 
C.G. Warr. Ye 610 Western ave. 


eae TENN. meets Tuesdays, 7:30, Kik’s 


all. 
JAGAN EUDORFER), Ose Wescugss:cseccaceteeeenedes 377 Highland 
THOMAS ATE. Bo tAc Meee 248 W. Chester st. 


LOHMINGSMA ILE Y « LMG. coresssteversscascecsdecetesanteceweanstasens 


94—-FARREL, at MARQUETTE, MICH., meets Ist & 
3d Sundays, at 3, Fraternity Hall, F ront & Spring st. 














ALLEN CowDEN, echedeeschns cMteded oneadt aves Bluff st. 
THOS. KEARNEY, WA. Mem inse Oreo o8 341 Genesee 
Jas. Bice, Jo Agt Pere TCO ERA ONT ETE Ae 144 Champion 





95—CINCINNATI, O., 


meets first and third Sundays 
at. hp.m., 


in Queen City Hall, 8&thand Freeman. 
PRB ONE O MTL GAN (OUR SI .45, 4 bivscecscchone Ludlow, Ky. 
J. EH. Conn, F. A. E.& Ins..Hawthorn av., Price Hill 


96—WEST CHICAGO, ILL., meets Ist and 3d Sun- 
days at 10:30 a.m. at 241 Milw aukee ave. 





J. G. SANBORN, Hid esa Aetoe e den th oh aones eerae 122 Towa st. 
JOHN CRAWLEY, Br Ae ies Teka ee 237 N. May 
J. W. SEARLS, Tyagi et os 259 W. Indiana 





97-SOUTH BALTIMORE, MD., meets every Sunday 
1:30) pawn... a e. cor. Hanover and Camden sts. 





G. W. OREM, 5 Rony By eee peers Se ms Vis 1405 William st. 

Bie Ginn: Be Aro Hicsaerte poreicee 303 HE. Randall st. 

J PELE PILING LMNs csteccoscdtes souk acassteduaes 610 W. Lee st. 

98—LINUOLN, NEB.. meets first and third Sundays 
at 2, 1519 Ost., 4th floor. 

TuHos. CLYDE, C. eo ae 1525. Ur sty 


H. WIaGENJOST, IB ACS Ri eG u binge! ..1700 Vine st. 


99-WATER VALLEY, MISS., meets avat and third 
Tuesdays, at 2p. mS PK of P. Hall 

WA. HADAWAY, QU iaist es eae esate, eee 
H.R. BLACKSTONE, re A.E 

eS A add DUNGY. Gray er cee Ne eae SORTER et iy Lyne 


100—DANVILL®, ILL., meets 1st Monday and 3rd 
Wet Neal abate 30p. m. B. L. K. Hall, 24N. Main st- 





Perre err rrrrrrrreererrrr reer iis) 





NEAL, COIR EE Ppt hy Ee UN i a rh 712 N. Hazell 
H. Davis, F. aN ie Nn ie A ee aN Hazell 
Jas) AGG Sy a SN I SUS Bene sole Al Ale eae 439 N. Jackson 


1(01-—GREEN BRIER, at HINTON, W. VA., meets 1& 
3 Sundays and 2 & 4 Mondays, in "Bank Bld. SMe 

C.S. ee Usanedias odicostvodapl tUctahas casteaceuates Box 66: 

T.G.Swats, F 7 


102—A USTIN, MINN. 





, meets Ist & 3d aundacs at 2:30, 


in B. L. E. Hall Hayes Bros.’ Blk, Main st. 

Wm. ANDERSON, CUTS Say 4 UB ae eee, ox 497 
Roxio M. HASELTINE, TARA SAU eek 2, ree Box 629 
58 ead on ras isp ob goal tise ernest ornate a ee ner Sa aan L. Box 622 








1083—ROCKY MOUNTAIN, at eA WYO., 
a Saturdays, 7:30p.m.,G. A. R. Ha 
Ueeoaaacet OR) Nene Ene Soe conte oe ya as, rer 3rd st. 

G. W. Ds Forest, BATHE Oe Lope. sea 4(4 6th st. 


104A—-COLUMBIA, PA., meets 1 & 3Sundaysat 1 

at Fendrich’s Hall, 163 Locust st., 3d sory: eee 
Wm. BaiGHt, Coal Dee ee nee see eee dee ed 260 No. 3rd st. 
Geo. W. Facer, A: HH ORS Roe cane, 150 N. 3d st. 


105—NEW YORK CITY, meets Ist saturday, 8:30 


p.m.,3d Sunday, 10a. m., No. 110 East 125tl 
Isaac) WooLsey Oy El. ctu cinl 242 B. 1th st. 


Henry A. Hosss, F.A. BE. & Jo. Agt, 29 Manhatan st. 
HOLABAKGR ENS crete sees 30 Monroe, uahines N.Y. 


106—BELLOWS FALLS, VT., meets 2nd & a S = 
days at 7:30, in Grand Army Hall. er 
H.R. Fos CSET ESS RE Ce AU ‘Box 624 


CHAS. B. GALLEHER, F, A. E.... Box 246, Windsor, Vt. 
Bars Perry, Ins Box 677 


107—ST. JOSEPH, MO., meets in Engineers’ Hall, 
second and fourth Saturdays at, 7:30pm, 











Pewee eens eene rears esereea see eeeenesereessseas 








ARTHUR IsuLIP, Piiuriss ate ctesetaceeteutednonts 817 So. 11th st. 

A.B. MArsH, Bs Acer Oe Seen bor eta 1819 Pacific st, 

H. E. SLATER, IDWS rtnsedad taosecbaresscemetaces 2115 8S. 12th st. 

Cpe ie AAA PA., meets first and third Sun- 
daysin I. O. F. all. 

ED SINE CHRG ME UU) oss waanakeestechsOsedecncadecd eu eseahhee est basede 

G. Ms PUN REL TONG Hie i WL. cae eoeaiee tere en ee abies 

M.S. ANDERSON, Toate: 2nd floor, 20 Chestnut, Alle- 
gheny, ae 


109—-QUAKER CITY, at PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
meets alternate Sundays, at Erickson Hall, 3947 
Lancaster ave. 






EDU WiRTGHT, (On MOU Bea tae concurs eee 3826 Aspen st. 
J, B. Stuuts, F. A. B..... 711 Biot e WwW. 
E. CO. JOHNSON, In8..........06 ...3029 Wallace st. 


£152 
110—PACIFIC, at SACRAMENTO, CAL., ELeets 
Saturdays at 8, Concord Hall, Foresters’ Bla, 
bet. 7th and 8th. 
M. C. Rowan, C. E.......... scasceouasebansa sees tees toeeae ent Box 283 
Js) NECGINNIB GM UA.,) Hic colsesscacvotecsroncccecniveersststee 2005 I st. 
B. LIGHTNER, DG nV Pi ates A UR IS 914 E. St. 


111—ECLIPSE, at BLUE ISLAND, she 2 » meets 2 & 4 
Mondays, in "Masonic Hall, at 7: :30 p. 

D.C. PIERCE, CN Hivecssecoscseees 5336 Wabash, nae Til. 

R. RoGGEVEEN, BRAG Bice Box 585, Blue Island, Ill. 

H. BROADBENT, Ins....5244 Wabash ave. , Chicago, Ill. 


112—CRESTON, IOWA, meets every Tuesday even- 


ingat B. L. B. Hall. 
Ahad ate lpi C. EH. & Ins...Room 1, Merchant’s B1’k 


GEO. . WEBSTER, RA WH eececetonece eee 309 So. Birch 


113—DES MOINES, IOWA, meets a : 3rd Sundays 
at 2:30, Sneer’s Hall, 520 W. Walnut 


BH. C. HAMMER, aT Beee rede, Cowscnsenssteea tose aeane tee 105 Jay st. 
JuA DROWNEIEDD HAM saps ceeaeon ues 1013 Mulberry 
G. W. RUSSELL, Tose Skate ee 806 E. 5th st. 


1144A—WATERLOO, IOWA, meetsinS. K. of A. Hall, 
Commercial st., 2nd & 4th Sundays, at 2p.m. 


. HARVEY, Oc Bo a Oe ia aaa 836 Lime st. 
Cc. G ‘CALKINS, TAL Bee ees 508 Almond 
H. E. Camp, Ins sleboecbacaus Saseainaes sxsemracve Rencontre 315 High st. 


Sent bene WYOMING, meets every Monday 
at 7:30 p. m., in First National Bank Block. 

ASP faye Oe ip dB ORGS De mar teeta eye tu. ls 2122 Evans st. 

BV OFGORrR IRS A Hoes pele ae eee arene ee Box 675 

Wm S McGurre, Ins.. ..2121 Evans st. 


1146—LAKE SUPERIOR, at ESCANABA, MICH., 
meets at B. L. E. Hall, first and third Sundays. 





Ronee HE. Hopson, ee re eee 500 Kilmists 
T. GARLAND, F. 7 Ns PRN sr 2 713 Jacob st 
THEO. FARRELL, BD a ar ER hd SD 411 Wells ave. 


117-—SANBURN, at MASON CITY, IOWA, meets 
Ist Sunday and 3rd Monday at 2: 30. 
. BAKER, C. E 





iis BROCKVILLE, ONT. meets in Merrill? 8 Block, 
Pe ee , every Tuesday, ’at 7:30 p.m. 
AWR 


ENOE)) Oise ercsrstew te coeseescccecceceuscteus Box 654 
i Warprop, F. a J AEST ERR RR Box 666 
J. CHATEM, bE TE SUIT 28S Ge PAU PE A) STP Box 149 
119—DUBUQUE, IOWA, meets 1&3 Sundays, 2p. m. 
JOHN J. BARKER, Done nese 1670 Washington 
FRANK SLAYTON, F. Ue Ve arth A 161 Broadway 
Saas O., meets 1&3 Sundays, at 2p. m. 

I. Fy Hall,’ cor. Main and Wayne sts. 

C. ne Norrie, (BRON SSR ERO oR EY eels irl 2 513 So. Main 
Wn. H. WARNER, AO ee eee aesene cs 797 N. Main 
eli POPP LTS see eee eee 772 So. Main 





121—EFFINGHAM, ILL., meets over Pape’s drug 
store, on Jefferson 8t., alternate Sundays, 2:15 p.m. 


On AR KEEL IM Cy ea Ue anew Ne gh esi 
A.M. HENNEL, WS AED eg a AS Oe Rea eee Box 125 
Jos. A. McCLeLuANp, I Was Pen RUN heh as aad Box 32 





122-GRATIOT, at FORT GRATIOT, MICH., meets 
2nd & 4th Sundays, 1 'p.)m. in) Bi. E, Hall, 
Huron ave., French’s Block. 


nae VEL) PATRICK. COUR Selle cele anne nana Box 123 
ART TL ORONSHA Wil His A Biss. ceed eye ene Box 215 
GEO. RUTHERFORD, Trp ee he eee an Box 216 





123-IRON MOUNTAIN, at DrSOTO, MO., meets 
second and fourth Mondays. 





Le! 1 Boh g Fan BM DR NENA ec do bere die Box 17 
G. EB. Wooprvrr, A Sage al GEOL it lide eee 1 Box 15 
A. ATKINS, TS Ce 9) AER Re an Ree Box 283 
124-BUCYRUS, O., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays at 2. 
TuHos. Kaw, C. NGI RR DI WI ets on EP > 435 Lucas st. 
C.P. CoLLINs, RAS Eb. cc Jo. Astin: 723 Reid st. 
J. McALEEs, Die Rel nel tee, Cee 242 Middleton 


125—CLINTON, ae meets 2d Sunday, at 10, 4th 
Monday, at 2, B. L. E. Hall, Empire B’k, 4th st. 


Lewis ZIEGENFUS, C. i, Mee Averell escceucseeumecs 812 Second st. 
Oyerue pees: ABA AN aeaBr eg a cll DENG Lh 510 6th ave. 
STS CO, Ni Gee ee ee i eet a a) Oe 





105 -TEHAOHAPL at SUMNER, CAL., meetsin A. 
O.U.W. Hall, first and third Mondays. 
A. H. Myers, C. Box 36, Kern, Cal. 








SOS NORTON: ce eee NC RDN aL 

ALD NBER ST ng Ui eee eran Pike | Tulare, Cal 

127—BIG SANDY, ce ete ILL., meets Ist & 3rd 
Sunday at 2:30, i. Hall. 

Gro. Ross, C. [RIE TU ND.. 0 YM ula sity L. Box 56 

Cass WELLER, aA ES Hick DO RENE Ee ees Box 732 

GEO. Ross, Tha teak ee eer nee 


1283—RICHFORD, 

meets first and third Su ndays at B. L. EH. Hall. 
“ G. Amrs, C. E. & Lee savdceteed Sutton ae ae a), 
. LANGSTRETH, F. A. 


a Pe reeesccceeseseoes eeceerecceoccerses 


at WEST me gee cer in: Tag ee 
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129—ROCK CITY, at NASHVILLE, TENN., meets 
Tuesdays, in Mayo’ 8 Hall, nr. Broad & McNairy sts. 


Bae Gi lucas Gites ecennceace tres eee seed Dl? Pine’ st? 
Ay MoD. /DonMirs Hy AwiE. EG .s-...c0c.e esses L. Box 104 
130—KAW VALLEY, at EMPORIA, KAS., meets 
Ist and 3rd Mondays, in K. of P. Hall,1p. m. 
JAS: PORTERUGY He iru scsedactsaesseiteecs 873 W. 5th ave. 
Js GRADY) PEVAWUH cisccsccesbene sattasieeocedt tee 101 West st. 
WE RAAGTLPINS En Bios eecsscrteceeeeates 203 Constitution st. 


131—FRASER, at SANBORN, IOWA, meetsin I. O. 
F. Hall, alternate Sundays, at 3 p.m. 

J. V. Duran, C. i 

J.F. HuGueEs, F. 


132—ST. THOMAS, ONT. meets every Monday, at 7:30 


Di M,1nib ou. E. Hall, Acacia Hall. 
SAMUEL WHT WAM. Cis) Wiascsosscececeuevtecnes bdcveroeenoraee Box &85 
S. E, QuINLAN, F. Be Bid dues otal eon tee aes Box 1042 
THOSLUDUBNE YAM MGW ceceussces tener seeateceseme eee 





133—HAMILTON, ONT., meets 2d and 4th Sundays at 
2:30, Royal Templars’ Hall, James st. North. 


McConNneELL Cie bcetesdvecaocndetsecseteeacesoaeuee Oxford st. 
Ez. WILLIAMS, B.A. whadu Coduoasuao sdea pease sdetoasache aca 
yA Me gp bp op aad Bin korg ean a ey aae eee tN a 15 Tecumseh st. 


1343A—-A LBUQUERQUE, at ME ARIZONA, 
meets every Tuesday in B. .H., Ha Il. 

ae FRED eT eee eee tae eeesceceaechaceeesetepacasessctsneteavet 
AS RANG) Ri A’ ED ,:, 6.53 ba ook ene cane 

Was DAZE, The ee ae ee 


135—HUDSON, at JERSEY CITY, N. J.,; meets alter- 
nate Wednesdays. at 10 a. m., over Fifth Ward 
Savings ae cor. Pavonia ave. and Erie st. 

BN IGEN TCA Bi is cesscceeecacscosteclssaseasters cute Sparkhill, N. Y. 

G.H. Coe F,. A. E &Ins....Box 71, Suffern, N.Y. 





136-SALT LAKE, at EVANSTON, WY., meets 
Dee Tuesday, at7p. m.,in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
ROWEAND! | OsOB uee ey ae eis ee eee 

Wwe Murray, fies Nie te Pape shed saacddscreccuesouven seécee 

Ep. KNopER, "Pnah ls ce eee 

137-STARRUCA, at SUSQUEHANNA, PA. 

we MGCANNOMN, 'GS FON cists cacick occ dessetereeee eo eneeeres ox 170 
R. McCauLey, FGA Te ioc cecdsesanatortteenue css eaet ox Box 182 

Wn J. HULL, Tneeedun ua eee Box 369 


138—SNOWDRIFT, at CAMPBELLTON, N° B-., 
meets first and third Sundays at 130 clock, in Pat- 


terson’s Hall, near I. C. R. Depot. 
A.J. SHARPE, ome RMiES A REBAR es Cy! ol TL Box 217 
JOHN DEVEREFAUX, BAL S Higaeenccees Es esanescsaespeccaeod Box 217 
. Gro. A. SEARS, IB. beseccaticl oan -Box 49 





139—LONE STAR, at HOUSTON, TEX., meets 1&3 
Mondays, 1:30, Chosen Friend’s Hall, Houston ave. 

F. M. Couuins, U. of Ssliecosusssdlosersessesentece 817 Colorado st. 

Sam Miutcan, F RL) SOC UL Discreet ose aiieas Johnson st. 


140--GULF CITY, at MOBILE, ALA., aie once 


reece ain 2nd & 4th Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
PLO LE _ Royal and St. Michael st. 











JOHN ees ly be cymesblneteeeseinuese aston tmatatees Box 412 

J.B. Ecuues, F. A. EH. & Ins.. ....405 Augusta st. 

141-SMOKY HILL, at ELLIS, KAN., meets Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m., in Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

J! DURIPPRY OL Hisctesseicsetssossctes oceckersectonednesoners Box 115 

ROBERT Wooparp, Wg AG Ticsscelecercosconeccccesecteteacs Box 228 

THOS. CHAPMAN, Tye tec phe stent NL Cee Box 148 





Eth FRANCIS, at RICHMOND, P. Q., meets 
d & 4th Sundays in ees Re Hall: 


tee PSHERGUSONE CW Bia Pee, ctcrcciccndtecsctesetsetoee Box 69 
Gro. F. Howe, BK NB Mee es es pa Box 238 
J. WILKINSON, DTA Bes Oh Geeseetcamecwogen cumtacececonicehaoeeceets Box 94 





143—URBANA, ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
in Odd Fellows” Hall, at2p.m. 

Z. F.SHare, ©. E. & Jour. IAD Unattiessvoete sme doateaete Box 329 

C. W. Core, F. AUR Tae Sel oe aan Box 66 


144A—BRAINERD, at STAPLES, MINN., meets 1 &3 
Mondays at2 Miller’s Hall, 4th Stee bet. 1 & 2av. 
Ww. oc: TAT Pe OL OTE CORIO PML OO EDM Se sie a) 





EK. E Daniets, F. NVR AU AAA baa ih SE a yre8 Box 128 
AY Gs PU LEPPER. | Ens de SOc AG bs tees: crete acceeteees 





145—VANDERBILT, at NEW YORK CLTY, meets at 
Muller’s Hall, 161 k. 125th, 1 & 4 Sundays, l0a.m. 


Wi RAYMOND POUR: ai Usaha: 58 W. 125th st. 
JOHN GREER, B.A. Bia c.ccssecqeesesveesessnees 581 HK. 154th st. 
THOS) BRISHTT, LTS iescavsvtcccssicccecccesscsse Pawling, N. Y. 





1446—MARSHALLTOWN,IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 
days, at3p.m.,in B. LE: Hall, Whiton’s Blk. 

T.C. Cee, C. EH «+e-202/4 So. 2nd ave. 

Jie i Boicsr, F. A. E 

R. . Horr. Ins 

tp ENE at 
meets every Mond day. 


J. F.Gatres, C. E 
H. A. Moors, F. A. HE. & Ins. 









SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON, 
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148-TRON CITY,at CHARTIERS, PA., meetsalter- 
nate ba oie at | p.m.,and alternate Mondays at 
8 “ ., in Schindehutt’ 8 Hall, Bell ave. 


A.E _ BLANCHARD, Gar Hit pogasseen cates. McKees Rocks, Pa. 
OL. ‘SHRIVER, EF A. E.... Box 301, McKees Rocks, Pa. 
A. T. Ricury, 15 Ee McKees Rocks, Pa. 





149—GRANITE ROCK, at TRURO, NOVA SCOTIA, 
meets first Saturday and third’ Thursday of each 
month, in Caledonia Hall, Inglis st. 

redaast th Want, OF 


POOR OO) newman ser ererere sees eee ease seeseseeee 





150— —ST. PAUL, MINN., eorka in Labor Hall, 309 
Wabasha st., first and third Sunday, at 2p.m. 

T. E. CANNON, ORR EROS Rane Ra As 494 Carroll 

J. F. MAuER, UA Bs sage Ot ae en 177 Penn ave. 

Wo. E. Hoyt, Ins., 256 13 ave. So.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


i5I- BURLINGTON, IOWA, meets 2d &4th Sunday, 
2, at Trades Assembly rooms, 55 Parsons Block. 

A.M. PARMETER, C. i 4 

J. M.Srmpson, B.A. 

J.A. RICHARDS, Ins 


“opel HGO CITY, N. Y., meets Ist & 3rd Sundays 





v.90 Seif th) By pris E, Hall, Midland Depot. 

Boynton, We ecscee Digsvecdscantarecenonstaces 93 Me 7th st. 
W. Young, a Hier ecessesecscsbunecscess ten ccatczees 0 KH. 5th 

path BELISLE, iis SE PUR AP MAL SN Opn Be aust Site 6th st. 





153-—GARRETT, IND., meets every pete vate ee 
on M. KIRCHER, CLE 
W. E. Trainer, F. A. £...... 
W. it eed TUS vatstaccete dossoucuseustener veckeseor tess uteceen 


ene rer cercsseeerseoersccsseseseseoures 


i5{_J EFF ERSON, at HOWELL, IND., meets first 
and third Tuesdays, at 7:30 p.m., B. ir E. Hall. 
Onas. Joycr, C. E 
C. SUTTER, F, ; 
a CARR, IL TUE aso Verace as co scace cv enegoeee seus lations diveatadalccsedon 
155-DECATUR, ILL., meets first and third Sundays 
at 10a. m., in | Engineers’ Hall, East Eldorado st. 


Pee e eer eee eeenee nce reeees see eseerscasseeseseoeee 
. 


© Pe Pe reer ener eeeseessrsoeeeeverenrsseseesseeseees 





PA NTGIN WE Ee Oey Mice cette caveneorseacccaaes eee 1009 E. North st. 
oO. L. Yower.u, PAP Cece en ce 1053 E. Eldorado 


156—BIRMINGHAM, ALA., meets lst & 3d Sundays 
&2 1:30 p.m.,in Magnolia Hall, 3rd ave., bet. 20th 
21st sts. 


RW ATION Gar ict Bls.ces cs cocsscaccasseccsceresestacterecioaes 1816 Ave. B 
WwW. AW SPRUELIA Dot Acnlui scocestescascesesens cetans 1816 Ave. B 
DepAG CURE EE) OsA Lusccectaccsedcsnasenesteccomerenscoreseeed 

EK. P BisHop, Ad ris Prepe ee peal Suny Lay Ai Aaa 1908 ave. C. 


157—CENTRAL, at JERSEY CITY,N. J., meets Ist 
Sunday atl0a.m.and 3d Saturday at 8 D. m., Ma- 
sonic Hall, cor. Pacific av., enue Maple st. 






W.A. ALPAUGH, (Oka USERS 368 Communipaw ave. 
oO. J. Youne, F. TERR ea ae 136 Maple st. 
ER WPA LEN DT) Bosses ccessteesthetasseiscoccvecst 6 Florence Pl. 
158—TRUCKEE, at WADSWORTH, NEY. 

ROHN GAT COD DI Wat Ont Eiecteccesscsvecsevascecsevaccnstvestrsscetescs ox 4 
Se D CCUNNING EAM Bra Act 11h os stesdseccedeen oe cearncsemeerate Box 4 
JOMNM cs HORE EAD LENG soc. toccssecrrascceesessccssessetecessesces Box 4 





159—CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, meets Ist & 3rd Sun- 






days at 4, I. O. Hall, cor. Istave. & 3rd at. 
Sire (CAMERON, co ROR 464 2nd ave., W. 
Sip. D. Byers, VF’. A. E. ..489 F.ave., W. 
D. A. DrGEaR, LT) Bier eecdeeisccrstncseucsteectsccnts 415 3d ave., W. 


160—CAPITOL, at WASHINGTON, D.C., haste 1& 

3 Sundays, at 1 McCaully Hall, 209 pees ave., S. EH. 
RAS. HT Downs, Co Ree yee ee ais 306 So. Capitol st. 
Ee WDD Ys HCA. SE. clisccsccssdeccessteceosss 237 Va. ave., S. EH. 
FRED RULLMAN, “Ins. 1307 Valley st., Baltimore, Md. 


16I—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., meets in Champion 
Hall, 16th & Valencia sts. Be 1st Tuesday, & 3rd Sat- 
urday, at8p.m. 


H. A. TAYLOR, OM Bele iivcdscsecccserstpsscaen seuss 123 Shotwell 
D. B. Firietp, F.A. E...Box 272, Pacific Grove, Cal. 
TEA RR YO BREWER. ENB o0o..iip.ic-csncersocstecesescscsess 209 Capp st. 





162—MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, meets_ lst’ 


Saturday, 19: 30, & 3rd Monday, 13:30, in I. 0. F. Hall. 
NoRMAN SINCLAIR, ee Rue SHU Manoa chute eveates «Box 60 
JOHN STEWART, F. A. ........00000 Birelenectisevsdeteorcedes Box 158 
W.F. Aicks, STW i oy Seite PE ROE, Box 93 





163 PASSUMPSIO, at LYNDONVILLE, VT., meets 
2d pL at 2p. , & 4th Sunday at 6. Dp. m., at B. 
L. E. Hall, Pron bley Blk., Broadway & Depot sts. 

MANUEL CL IGMPHON, OHS, lcclos ccosteeacsdeute cities 

WO Wit EO WBRie Bis As Hibs sstnsescccncsiedsccccesacsacaccsadee 

O.¥F. SANBORN, Ins., 33 Portland st.,St. Johnsbury,Vt. 


1644—M ASSASOIT, at ATCHISON, KAN. , meets Ist & 
3rd Saturdays, 7:30 p.m.,in their Hall, 1515 Main st. 











BENEDICT, OEP ETA ens iatcesseteresis 1505 Utah ave. 
ES. ‘CLARK, A Ries 1429 Atchison st. 
¥F. G. Hut, A) tee 1425 Commercial 


165—CAYUGA, at ITHACA, N. Y., meets 2d and 4th 
Sundays, at 3 p.m., in Deming Hall, State st. 


W. Brown, OB cctsesevis Unauechenvekoeneitesceieerstsees Seneca st. 
THos. GREMENGHR, Hy AS WAR., peescedecssssenien Meadow st. 
. POPPLEWELL, 1 CE; EERIE | 95 W.Seneca 


IT53 


166—S.H.DOTTHRER, GRE RET LE,PA.,meets Ist 
& 3d Sundays, atic. in PaO: EEba lis 73 Church st. 


POOPELAND, Coy Miu l icoulancdevarsesavtecconcs 25 Copeland ave. 
O. BE. Histeb, r A eR oe amen Tce te) 30 Belmont 
J. VAN DERMARK, TSU Yius ise seacaesdan ba ive donwaaaneeckveriene 





167—DEVEREUX, at CLEVELAND, O., meets first 
and third Sundays, at2p. m., Room 912, City Hall. 


Wiel. Gosss! C2 Be ne ee Be beaebega 78 McLean 
FREDFRETTER, Ee gl Oat Le eA ad 59 Hoadley st. 
Wm. DYKEs, je OAS ALE AS, ie 420 Columbus st. 





Lai aan at sgt coMtys ONT., meets rags te 
A BD eeavenceaheeceaeeeaoste 568 





i60—SYRACUSE, N. Y.. meets Saturdays, 8p. m., B. 
.E. Hall, Ranion Bik. , Oswego & Seymour st. 


Ay ae WATSON, a SRE a ts ..123 Sabine st. 
R. D. DWINELL, Ua WAND ape aI A ia LA i ea 110 Sabine 
Ss. W. WATKINS, DMS eivacecesvssboccecrsecetoees 411 Tullyst. 





170—W ELLSVILLRA, O., meets 2ndand 4th Sundays, 
2p. M.,and 4th Thursday, 7 7:30: p.m, Bs Hall! 


GEO. CARSON, COL Ye DP rian nn Ee Sonny aoa ge ee ta a FA oe Box 209 
F.C. THOMAS, TRAP Hee Le yes NC ee au Satie weer Box 273 
DAW DAVIDSON STUBS side ee Box 49 





171I—HOBOKEN, N.J., meets in Am. Mech. Hall, 
No. 80 Washington st., 1&3 Wednesdays, 10:45 a. m. 
GoD OTICRER VON acess elise ER Box 94 
ad gop BISHOP, By ACE Sov k met east acon saneat eee Box 94 


i72—DORPIAN, at BR Manan N. Y., meets 
1&3 Sundays. atishaOL nH 











WILLIAM H. HERRON, ON HAAS Ree eumen Lan OF al 33 Terry st. 
W. VAN Eps, F. A. EATON NAN 226 Liberty st. 
Geo. B. GLENN, DIS esse ce weteencc ae eases 301 Green st. 
173—OIL CREEK, at OIL ens ay meets second 
ane fourth Sundays, at G. R. Hall. 

PP LOTONINE Ye OC io socio ie ee ee ieee 44 Pearl 

as. ‘Fox, pondadabesoade stata cuenarents, 1ll Jefferson st. 
wise TOBIN, TE ARS ANGE SUN JL 312 Hone ave. 


PE at LINDSAY, ONT., meets alternate 
Satur days, 8p.m., Kent and Cambridge sts. 


eet Ae ey Hy ASTUBE CSG Hiccces cow ateesumiuee ts cute Ge wage alee Box 205 
i bes WILKINSON, BENE RO TN DUA EA TO a Se Box 205 
J. McManon, BEY USE POMONA 





175—-OLENTANGY, at Th Ge Ma Pa ti O., meets Ist 
& 3d Sundays, 1p.m., G.A.R. Hall, "Sandusky st. 


J. HickKeEy, C. 1 a ee Ae Sacessos Aree ee 30 Branch ave. 
THEO. BERRY, Fee Hoe eee Ue ccocedcweeacceseceeede 322 Lake 
WIM SQUGNLANS DN Gisitccsectecsccccecseh corectecconen Cretite 268 Lake 


176—BA RABOO, WIS., meets lst Monday at 7:30 p, m. 
& 3d Sunday at 2:15, B. L. E. Hall. 


GHoOwMcDoOR MIT, (Ox Wie icescctctniieesdaccscecerclece sees Box 69 
HENRY TINKHAM, TE AAS Hi eelecane tomcat cet a eae ae Box 855 
OCHASME BORD NSiccteasecsesns sectebessasnretescers pees Box 1212 





177—DENISON, TEXAS, meets every Wednesday, at 
3p.m.,inI. ‘OR: Hall, 515 Main. 


Ja he MOR TIMEBY © a Wicdyaeccestssscceres 410 E. Sheppard st. 
Ale a Buair, F. Ls RT NE RS 015 W. Hull st. 
T.B . Murpuy, I TY Pe RoR PA Hr arr eee 313 E. Chestnut 





1783—-SEDALIA, MO., meets in Hoffman Hall, cor. 
5th and Marvin, 2d’ & 4th Mondays. 





W. E. DONNELLY, Cy Ge ..1006 EB. 5th st. 
Aigtale PILKINGTON, F.A.E 50 Prospect st. 
SOR WY LET AORALT Bi eeccrsoetrctes eee cate teens 1023 HK. 4th st. 





179—PARSONS, KAN., meets Fridays, at 7:30 p. m. 
B. L. E. Hall, Forest av. 


D. H. DUNHAM, Sie arstveloseetvs coteenentantsaseeinccreces ts 
Es ie CREENY BAO He Oe ee nee Box 346 
Jee HOTCHKISS LIS sc ys scar serecstrecnaneescoconcceets L. Box 792 


180—MINNEHAHA, at MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Res 2&4 Sundays, at 55 4th st. So. 





ONT MEAS He) Oe Hige eee Le bcaleduadccesresccersesess 2428 9th ave So. 
a Hi Emmons, Bi A He eee cnet a NS ek ew ee ge Box 61 
R. B. TIMMONS, PIN Ginectoctaavcecieae ee eee 94 Western ave. 
18I—ELDON, IOWA, meets Ist Sunday, 2:30, and 3rd 

Monday, 7p. m.. in HF. Hall. 

TE OANV IRM GARE Oe Eye ee ey ree Re) AOR a cae ecatote Box 569 
C. E. DIBBLE, 1 Pe hey Pe AD SER DEL MRI 
H.B. Horne, Sey acta aeeese ts Washington, Lowa 


182—-LITTLE ROCK, ARK., commencing Sept. 20,3 
p.m., meets alternate Thursdays, at3p. m. and7p. 
m., in B. L. E. Hall, cor. Chester & W. Markham. 


AS it VAUGHAN, MT a se UN ay AR 1012 Water st. 
TU LFANGNTON, MOA S Eicc. casscasesdecctosass ane 1215 W. 5th st. 
B. SCHIMELPFENIG, I RoW eee, CORP eee ete 1420 W. 5th st. 





18sg8—OMAHA, NEB., meets 2d Friday & 4th Saturday 
Royal Arcanum Hall, 14th and Doug lees sts. 


as fs UEVINGS TON AC eck Sicha idecresaa? 016 Howard st. 
. Fonpa, F. fe a 217 Bluff, acunan Bluffs, Ta. 
W. a VAN Noy, NING slredusedrateseaeen eo ndescaee arttees 2422 Pop ave. 


184—STUART, LOWA, meets Ist Sunday & 3rd Mon- 
day at 2:30, in Ryan Blk, Nassau st. 

C, Hitrcucock,C, H 3; 

NV OB RTO 3 AcOH si. ee N8c cence eur caiaa ee Box 176 

AFT OS SEL OL MMA) LTA ys cicacecccceety sate cusatcercduces tenes L. Box 21 


T154 

185—J ANESVILLE, Wis. bi cis NF 1&3 Sundays, at 3. 
Cuas. T. STEARNS, Ca NY AR SOS op ES. Box 1016 
JAY WALKER, BAG i TB ees. Petes 163 Center av. 





1865—DENVER, COL., meets Wednesdays, is 30, in B. 
een EK. Hall, Warren’s Hall, 1739 Champa. st 
Ryas CLARK, C.K 1516 Lafayette 

















GEO. DEO RR WHT icin Lissecucdccbestaceenascece cokthesd 1003 So. 9th 
F. H. Kaus, + tle READ Ni APL) 2 913 17th st. 
187-FORT WORTH, era re meets Fridays, at 7:30 
p.m..in B. L. E. Ha 
G. H. TUCKER, OOM ey Sa eae ey 744 H. Front st. 
J.G. NasH, BANS 2 ols scccouns dee eee 804 Main 
J. WEEMAN, Ins ib aghnantetatiend cor. Calhoun & Elizabeth 
188—A VON, at STRATFORD, ONT., meets first and 
third Sundays, at 2:30 p. m. 
JAMES GREEN, (OL Bisa taveccccsssscnetecssooptebseptebiansoas y Box 337 
JOHN BATLEY, i ApH thin akc ace ahees lec a aneeer ene es Box 337 
James Farr, ik eC RNID 8 Oc Se UBOSioor, 
189—BELLEVILLE, ONT., meets 1 & 3 Tuesdays, at 
7:00. p.m. 
JOHN WIMPERLY, i, Mt reel sataaiiceceadpiectek eee ad lea 
A. Lavots, F. BB ee ee eae: Box 34 
JOHN WIMPERLRY, Wer Bi iicccscases suasbpurcsegearpentae estate ss Box 23 





190—HUNTINGTION, W. VA., meets Ist & 4th Mon- 
day and 2nd Friday at 1, B. L. E. Hall, 823 3d av. 


Wie SEL GiO nT CO. Bic Oise: sscstovioneseswtvarctenemeners 638 10th st 
PD BULLOCK Bhs i A 2 Bie Oo LS) ceeceecpeecentaee 533 10th st. 
D. B. SmitTuH, Jour. Agt Sohne ole Sule pace Use age ee MeBe es sales 





19I—WACHUSETT, at FITCHBURG, MAES. meets 


Ist and 3rd Sundays, at 5:30 p.m., inG.A Hall. 
LASS COLBINGS Os He coer ane, caver ota: eeapeneee ser eo) Nor th st. 
CEUTA os iar ¢ PAU (Meee Wily a) ATO See RS EYED Ph oe 96 Snow st. 
ROWS ABBOTT, Line. ae oe sees kc 110 Myrtle st. 





192-—RIOGRANDE, at EL PASO, Wet cuian meets first 
rat anaes, m. ,inO. R. C. Hall. 





Bu GW Nu sat ota Ope Obeae'aid (bev phy eget ce! Aci RU A aC Box 240 

P. pera Wee tie PRICES 8 Box 240 

193—CRESCENT, at Ta Bae LA., meets Mon- 
days, 9:30, K. P. Ha He 

H.C. CONERY, OE ae eeceneec nc aunvotcas cs 14 Vallett st. 

Ke is GoRDON, EAL pasa ebeesecteecacniet ss 78 Market st. 

W.T | GHRISTIR, DMS eececslesraseseses six cdseonees 89 Chestput st. 





194-REVIVAL, at PALESTINE, TEXAS, meets 
every Saturday, at 2 p.m., in Engineers’ Hall. 


Uses IV 91s ORO Hats ot aus tascmcs scunesctueecete anes ck teens Box 8383 
Pee GAR EWE TT ECON Hs ckaeconns danus Uagaebauee dua cadeued 
Vie Ls, RA NRA IIOP DTS See, cceeeassaseucnccticce onessbeeenesseet Box 8ll 





19—-YELLOWSTONE, at FORSYTH, MON., meets 
every Wednesday, at Z2pain, 

IBSEN O BROW AGB ctteccs accrvoudeestctece wececveaddeeveees 
Jamps ECKLES, Hy 
BUENAS CLT Sek cssces ley cease owas ou tone acednes cat seen Ie cites 
= =HIAGNOLIA: at McCOMB, MISS., meets at Fire- 

men’s Hall, Paes at 9a. m. 
Mien peg Mg 3 


197-SUNSET, at SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, meets 
Tuesdays atl: 30; in KS or ees Hall, Rueter B’ ld’g 
Alamo Plaza. 








iE LOU LT ONIUO:, Bry ctece sasctedetsnuccscetentiereschecneeen Box 525 
W.F. GRIFFIN. ADM others es cnces ncn sagnysee lu nsese Box 525 
G. W. JUHNSON, Daa Bie rec Se Meee steven racaeean 914 Ave. C 





198—LOOKOUT, at CHATTANOOGA, TENN., meets 
Sundays at 2:30, B. L. H. Hall, Market & Mont- 


gomery. 
IsAAC PENNEBAKER, ©. Biii......csssscceeoee Ga. ave. Depot 
JAKE SmitTH, F. A, BOS Ths. oh eee 112 Read st. 





199-MARSHALL PASS, at SALIDA, COL., meets 

Mondays, at 7:30, in Dury Hall. 
I. G. BAKER, (CHE sae vec ses caseuct doneae es 
Ao Gre ARCHER, VAY i -Box 541 
Rost. PATTERSON, Ins.. Box 165 


200-SAVANNA, ILL., meets ist Sunday, at 2, & 3rd 









Sunday, at 10, ae Ulan . Hall, Law’s BVk 
Oa 5 LPR Oy Sede OUI 1 eeaeyay AON LI a SNAP pSTa Ray ey 
ag Gi LAUGHLIN, Te TANSEY Lipicagro ceases thaanccrsucoacdives 

. M. Rice, Ins. Gat cae pte ober susatitea peat teens Lock Box No. 132 





ea) TEXAS, meets every Wednesday, 
p.m. nB. LL. E. Hall. 

R. J McCook, G. Pi sisccccnraduacevesucbesemeer eed eeetece ie 

R. Bow AN toa Be oAY 

Oe! Ripeway, DTG segs esdcus soevseacencbaeaeseee sonneasbeee as 


202—FARGO, N. DAK., meets lst and 3d Sundays, at 
Heo Bi m., in I. 0. F. * Hall, Roberts st. & 2d av. 


at 2 


Sees OLBSOMEOsOT sito paces tanpsecs box dotwerecteensteseees Box 1144 
Ww. tee WA Bia oO sccuuovolees 15 9th st., So. Fargo 
GEO. KINGSLEY, MUG Slegnedeceenpeonie us epeeptor as 103 10th st., N. 








203—-PHRRY; LAs, meets lst & 3d Mondays, 7:30 p.m. 
me A. CLARK, Cc. b. R saovvauatiar testbed vepebodereeas sosseeeee DOX 435 

A. Moore, Me & ae Bae eres Std te vee -.-Box 354 
Bae CHRISTMAN, aa we veiistondsvicews ide 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


204— PEARSON, at RIVER DU LOUP, P.Q., meets 
Ist and 3d Sundays, at 2: 30 p. m., and alternate Fri- 
days, at 7:30: pliitan., in English school house. 


JK i‘. NO RUP HV ARE cawachvn doze aseccs nm erscosbas Auten eee 
W.J. WALSH, FPR, BR ho nected LA 
C. i SAWYER, TOStisisscdecwaascssee neg wuieea lrcenes eee aa 





20 ee ees eae meets Ist and 3d Sundays, 
at2p.m.,in Elk Hall, Central Row. 
sft ie BRENNAN, C E., 31 Woodbridge ave., E. Hart- 


Cx ay Se F, A.B...Box 305, E. Hartford, Conn. 
W. ¥. NOONAN, Tha eM lee, ee eae Bellevue st. 


206—TEMPLE, eee meets every Thursday, at 

Tee m., in B. E. Hall. 
W.H. Orang, C. oe 
KF, ne "SEAMAN, F.A.E 


207-ATLANTA, GA., 





A OOo rece sera r ane oereeesaserenroecenesen 


meets Sundays, over pe oh 





Rucker’s, cor. Forsyth and Alabama sts. 730 p.m. 
SiyNWices, Gs Bint... piseaek due 411 arent maet 
J2D. Harris, I. Ay Bacio NM Bieceaseth tees asthe ts Lt Box 226 





208—PUT-IN-BAY at SPRINGFIELD, O.. meets 2d 
& 4th Sundays, B. L. E. Hall, over No. 30Main st. 









Cuas. D. CRAWFORD, GR svete Sle 84 Scott at. 
L. L. Young, A AB i Peery me .250 EH. Liberty 
CHAS. LEITSHUH; Inst Jonette: 121 Mound sat. 
209-SIERRA BLANCA, at CHAMA, N. M., meets 
every Sunday, at 2:30 p. m., at Springer Hall: 
LARRY HEATHERMAN, oe Hie cosentuenpaceciessct mocks severertaee 
300; MCCABE CAN: Biche) ag. Bier sei mean atas Box 16 
Wm. SWOPE SM gees stents adeontousac nevweteren ne taiccnndeeee 





210—SIMPSON, at MACON, GA., meets Ist Sunday 
2:30, all other Sundays 10: 30, Pine and 4thsts. 


J WARIS NERS GW Hin bean bvdscs suaebtvisy ce) tes East Macon, Ga. 
Ss. ‘KImBaLt, AG NR RARE REACTS“) 124 Cole st. 
T.A. Morris, TB ule noose ka cesar eueel Bodnbadeeeres 454 Pine st. 





211I—J UNCTION CITY ,at EAGLE GROVE, 1A.,meets 
2d_& 4th Sundays, in Engineers’ Hall, Broadway. 

gd MARS Oa) of dy Gohan OU yan niga Sim ge eee Mea ie Se tS CT 

Oe J. CANNEY, be: Ue et Warp ee = ae We Lene S Box 479 





seth aD PLAINS, at BIG SPRINGS, TEXAS: 
meets 2d & 4th Sundays, at3p.m.,in K. of P. Hall. 
A.B. Perkins, C. E 
Tae SUTTON, F. 
L. F. McKay, Tne quvccdt couemapnresbaudet tteeeieerectate 


faa i. SOUTH DAKOTA, mects Ist & 3d Sun- 





days, at3p. m.,in Masonic Hall, Dakota’ av. 
JOHN E. DowERrny, 0.8. & Ine 231 Idaho st. 
F.S. BALDWIN, LAr ag | RN TORE SENT 657 6th st. 





214—QUEEN CITY, at CHANUTE, KAN., meets Ist 
and 3d Sundays, in K. of P. Hall. 

WL. Minune. OC: E 

W. a eae 


OTe eer e eer ensesceens Coa seeeaaserenriag 


35 PHOENIX. at amen GREEN, KY., meets 
Sundays, 0a. m.,Wright’s Hall, Main and Adams. 





LBDINGTON. UL) Ben eh nan L. & N. Shops 
W.H. HAWKIN, A. Rec eeeatves tetimcecie cloees 318 8th ae 
Wm. WOLFENBERGER, Tha alee sarees nes Sevatters 307 W. Main 





216—MONITOR, at PINE BLUFF, ARK., meets1 & 4 
Saturdays, 7: 30, Atkinson Hall, bnd & Main. 





. GORRELL, 1 Bheinct ki 613 Morris 
“HvucHes, UA ee. ees . 1125 E. 2nd ave. 
ANDERSON, Ins Uae usdicsies ae 416 E. 6th ave. 


eeeeeee pote rererens ae een eneeneee 





Ji 
pie 
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17— TCHAMPLAIN, at WHITEHALL, N. Y. 

W.G. Fisuer, C. E E., 89 George Sti. Green Isl’nd, N.Y. 
JouN H. COLLINS, SHAT ees al ess eee ieadagucuendetee nts Box 88 
SUN AGRON, FLIS sweet erected cs: couse endl oe ene -Box 398 


*218—FRIENDLY HAND, at ASHLEY, IND., meets 
Ist & 3rd Sundays, at 2, over Gouser’s Grocery. 

J.J. DeRcK, C, 

ees Hunt, 


oO 


ORR e eee ee eee eee sree sens eeeseeesasee ee oesssene 





219-GARFIELD at “MARSHALL, TEXAS, meets 


ink Ofek), Hall, alternate Wednesdays, atl p.m. 
HOP JAQUISH, COB nee Seis clebvecudeentaes Box. 292 
RAS BG Holly Bera Maeincieeee PAS ey At py a. 
DENNIS LINEMAN, DNS sscehessaecsasss settee Longview, Texas 


2 BOO OU SE: ILL., meets Sundays, at 2p. m., 
K. of P. Hal 
xe ie Sica 51 elle od aegis sedeucstadeccuassarenes 
. HANNAFORD, HAY ie Bor 116 
} Ww. CIA TLVOSI aN trocemtcnee octet meccerne 


221-HUNTINGTON, IND., paetn every other Sun- 
day, at 2p. m. 








JOHN WONDERLY,C. E.......,.000 eer: ee 140 Guilford st. 
J. R. Dickinson, EA Be es bras che aie aed acob 
8. T. Hate, These sk dec as "99 FE. Washington st. 
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